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Mr. McLane, of Delaware, differed from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, not as to his facts, 
nor as to the inferences he drew from them ; but 
as to the policy of permitting those inferences to 
induce us to abolish this duty. The question is 
not whether the State of New York will be ben- 
efited in her manufactures and her canal, by the 
fouring and transit of the Canada wheat, because 
her own grain can as well be floured and carried 
as that of Canada. The quantity of wheat grown 
in our country must always be — by the 
demand in the foreign market. If, then, by fa- 
cilitating the transit, you bring Canada wheat 
into that foreign market, just so far you discour- 
age and diminish the growth of American grain. 
The argument of the gentleman goes only to the 
benefit of the miller and the canal; but the pro- 
vision in the bill covers not only the miller and 
the canal, (by giving to both our own wheat in- 
stead of foreign,) but it covers the wheat grower 
also, by excluding competition. The only differ- 
ence is, that, in the one case, the Government 
gets the revenue. But is it sound policy to build 
our revenue on the growth of a rival and neigh- 
boring State ?—on the encouragement of foreign, 
in the place of domestic, agriculture? Did any 
wise government ever pursue such a policy ? 

Here Mr, P. P. Barzour rose and apologized 
for again occupying the Committee, contrary to 
his usual habit of never rising twice to speak to 
the same general subject on the same day. But 
he felt himself constrained to make some reply to 
a remark that had fallen from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. He said something about my 
claiming for Virginia an exclusive dominion over 
the growing of wheat. I never advanced any 
such claim. I said that wheat was a great staple 
in that part of the State from which 1 came; and 
Isaid no more. But the gentleman farther said, 
if I rightly heard and understood hira, that if 
Virginia ever looked beyond her own confines for any 
thing but political power, she might have seen that 
her neighbors were interested in this duty. 

(Mr. INcuam observed that he had not used the 
word “ever,” but had said, “if Virginia could 
look beyond her own boundaries for any thing but 
political power, she would have seen,” &c. Such 
was the expression, and the gentleman might 
make the most of it.} 

Mr. Bargour resumed. I should hesitate here 
to be the eulogist of Virginia; but, asa Virginian, 
born and nurtured within the bounds of that State, 
| should be lacking in a duty, which is even prior 
to the duty I owe to the House, did I not vindicate 
her character from such an aspersion as that cast 
upon it by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
What is there in the conduct of Virginia to merit 
such a reflection? If she has enjoyed, at any 
‘ume, in this confederacy, more power than has 
been enjoyed by other States, whence was that 
power derived ? Whence did she obtain it? From 
the free consent of the people of this Union, as ex- 
pressed on this floor, and elsewhere ; in part, from 
the consent of Pennsylvania herself. Did she 


these United States were not indebted to Virginia 
for many and signal benefits? It was Virginia 
that laid the very foundation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; and, ever since its formation, that share 
of political power, which her sister States have 
granted to her, has been exercised for the benefit 
and prosperity of the whole Confederacy. Of 
this, there has been the most distinct and univer- 
sal acknowledgment. Look, said Mr. B., at her 
moneyed sacrifices to the interest of this Govern- 
ment. Virginia led the way in the voluntary sur- 
render of her immense territory—a territory which 
has since furnished to this Confederacy three en- 
tire States, that are now rising monthly, weekly, 
ey; hourly, in dignity, in importance, and power. 

e did think the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
might have spared the reflection. Weliveina 
country where all are free. The way to power is 
alike open to all. It cannot be obtained or held 
but by the voluntary assent of a majority of citi- 
zens. If Virginia gave to the Confederacy great 
men in the field and in the cabinet, was this to be 
made areproach? If her citizens had attained to 
an exalted station, who placed them there? and 
was it not acknowledged that they had filled that 
station with an honest and a successful endeavor 
to taps the public good? and if she had poured 
millions into the Treasury of the General Govern- 
ment, from the sale of lands that once were hers, 
should this be imputed to her as a fault? If such 
things as these were grounds of reproach, then 
was: Virginia indeed to blame. 

Mr. Inewam rose in reply. He said, that the 
passing remark he had made, was one which grew 
outof the gentleman’s own courseof debate. When 
the gentleman said, that Virginia had no interest 
in, or wish for, the protecting duty proposed in 
the bill, he seemed to think he had stated a suffi- 
cient reason why it should be stricken out at once. 
But, in such circumstances, Mr. I said, he could 
not but advert to another bill that had lately been 
before this House, the bill for internal improve- 
ments, against which Virginia had set herself in 
array, with all the immense powers of her line. 
He was not now inclined to controvert the state- 
ment the gentleman had made as to the — 
claims and merits of Virginia. He did not think 
it properly belonged to the present debate, though, 
if that subject came fairly up for discussion, he 
believed it would be found there were two sides to 
that question. In stating the political course of 
Virginia, in establishing the interests of this Con- 
federacy, the gentleman might have remembered 
that, in the whole of that course, she was essentially 
aided by her old friend, Pennsylvania; but now 
she had increased in power and importance, till 
she seemed to think she might set up for herself, 
throw off her old friend and coadjutor, and say to 
Pennsylvania, “ We don’t want you.” Pennsyl- 
vania, the moment she could be relieved from that 
struggle in which she had so essentially supported 
Virginia for the general. good, turned her anxie- 
ties to her individual interests, and, as a darling 
object, took up the plan of internal improvements, 
possess more power than was justly due to her?} of the domestic policy of the country, But no 
He would appeal to all who heard him, whether | sooner did she appear with it on this floor, than 
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she was met by her old.companion and friend with 
reproach, with ridicule, and, he would add, with 
contumely. Who was there but would say with 
him. that Virginia had looked over this nation 
with a view to power? The gentleman says she 
merited it. It may be so. I shall say nothing to 
her disparagement. I shall not — that she 
has given many great men to the Republic, and 
Lapprove her general political course. But it 
might be said, it had been said, though he should 
not say it, that she had pursued that course with 
a selfish view to her own ascendency. [Here the 
Chairman called Mr. IncHaM to and 

Mr. Cuay regretted exceedingly, the course the 
debate had taken. It was certainly altogether un- 
necessary. The great merits of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania were known to all, and need not be 
repeated on this floor. Why should gentlemen 
indulge in such a course of reflection? It had no 
connexion with the subject before the House, and 
he hoped it was now over. 

Mr. ARCHER rose, not to offer an argument, but 
— for the purpose of making an — 

he CuairRMAN having pronounced this to be 
in order, 

Mr. Arcuer said, he wished to inquire whether 
he had heard the gentleman rightly, when he said 
“he did not mean to say any thing to the dispar- 
agement of Virginia ?” 

Mr. INcuam replied, that he could scarcely con- 
ceive a motive for such an inquiry. He had cer- 
tainly expressed himself very distinctly. He had 
not imputed to Virginia a dishonorable ambition, 
or dishonorable motives in her ambition. 

Mr. Weester resumed the course of debate. 
He said, since the very extraordinary discussion 
to which they had been listening was at length at 
an end, he hoped the House would now return to 
the question properly before them. He thought 
the argument adduced for the duty was of a sin- 
gular kind. It amounted to this: Our wheat rots 
upon our hands in stacks and in sacks. We can’t 
sell it; we don’t know what to do with it; and 
now we must take care lest anybody else should 
bring any here. The gentlemen think, that to 
leave the duty without increase will encourage 
the settlement of Canada. They ask if we shall 
bring strangers into our market? and the gentle- 
man from Debeistreute says I ought, at once, to 
move to strike out the ad valorem duty—as if the 
whole profit of transit, for which I argue, did not 
turn on that very duty. No, sir; I am not quite 
in so wild an extreme, either on the one side or 
the other. As to. encouraging the settlement of 
Canada, does not that gentleman know that there 
are inducements on our side of the line, against 
which no sort of competition can for a moment 
be presented? Does not he consider that this 
must necessarily be the case, from the difference 
between a free, popular, home government, and 
the colonial government of a distant dependency 
of a monarchy? Give it what advantages you 
please—add bounty to bounty, it is the same thing; 
nothing can destroy this necessary essential differ- 
ence. The argument amounts to this—if you 
don’t give our own citizens a duty of more than 
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fifteen - cent., they will go over to the Canada 
side. hy, let them go then. If this is all that 
keeps them, they are certainly unfit to be citizen; 
of this Republic. The gentlemen say, if you keep 
out the Canada wheat from our canal, our wheat 
will find a foreign market. Why, sir, so will the 
Canada wheat. The bushel of wheat that grew 
on one side of the line will very probably meet in 
the West Indies the very bushel that grew oppo- 
site to it on the other side. You can’t keep it out. 
The true question is, whether the expenses of 
going round by Montreal and Quebec will so raise 
its price in the foreign market that the gain upon 
the wheat we sell there will more than compen- 
sate us for the loss of the ad valorem duty, the 
transit toll, and the commercial commission and 
charges for the shipment? That is the real ques- 
tion, and it must be decided by facts, of which | 
am not at present master; but I should suppose it 
would not, by any means. Gentlemen are afraid 
the Canada wheat will be consumed in New 
York. Why, sir, it makes not a cent of odds if it 
is; beeause so much more of our own wheat wil! 
be exported in the place of it. New York is not 
only a consumer, but an’ exporter at the same 
time. The gentleman from Delaware says, if the 
Canada wheat does not come down the canal, our 
own will come down in its place. No, sir; be- 
cause New York is not the place of consumption, 
not the final market. 

The great argument for the transit is from the 
revenue it will produce at fifteen per cent. ad va- 
lorem. All our drawback system is founded on 
transit, and a very productive system it has proved. 
Gentlemen ought always to keep it in mind that 
the admission of the Canada wheat to pass through 
the State does not prevent the manufacture of our 
own within the State. 

Mr. Cray said he was greatly surprised at the 
argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
It was certainly not correct that, if the Canada 
wheat did not come down our canal, it would get 
as cheaply to the foreign market by the way of 
the St. Lawrence. 

{[Mr. Wesster explained. He had not been so 
absurd as to say this.] 

Mr. Cray. Then the gentleman surrenders the 
argument ; for it gets to the West Indies, in that 
route, burdened with additional costs of transpor- 
tation; it is no longer able to compete with ours, 
and the market is secured to our own agricultu- 
rist. The Canada flour is certainly eaten some- 
where, either in the United States or in a foreign 
market; if in the United States, then so much of 
our own is displaced, and, to its whole amount, |! 
isan injury to the American wheat grower; if in 
a foreign market, then, if that market was grea‘ 
enough to consume both all the Canada wheat 
and all ours, the gentleman’s argument migh! 
hold. But such is not the fact. Ours and the 
Canada must compete for the same consumer. 
Why, then, bring the Canada wheat to that con- 
sumer any cheaper, by the use of our canal 
Wherever the Canada wheat goes, go where | 
may, it takes the place of so much. America! 
wheat, whether at home or abroad. Besides, !! 
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ou cut off their flour from the use of our canal, 
it at home for all that — of the 
year that the St. Lawrence is c with ice, 
while our canal is open. The British warehous- 
ing system did not apply to this case. Gentlemen 
did not seem to be aware of the advantage of the 
home consumption. The city of New York alone 
did not consume less than 800,000 barrels of flour 
annually. ff Canada flour comes to New York 
for consumption, so much American is excluded. 
No matter, says the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, because so much more American goes abroad. 
Very true, if there was a market ready abroad to 
receive it; but this is not the case, and therefore 
itis a dead loss to the American farmer. Such 
was the fertility of the Canadian peninsula, be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Ontario, and so cheap were 
the lands sold by the British Government, that the 
settler there could afford to undersell the farmer 
of the United States, whose land costs him ten 
times as much. 

Mr. Wepster rejoined, and said that the great 
difficulty, if there were any, lay in telling what 
would be the effect of the duty if laid. ould it 

vent the consumption of foreign wheat in New 
ork? Formerly, the price was the same on both 
sides of the lines. Now, on account of the in- 
creased facility of getting to a market, the price 
is raised on this side. All that is sought by the 
Canadian wheat grower is to use this facility : his 
flour comes in only that it may go out; and it 
would be easy to adopt regulations such as all 
foreign Governments have done, who encourage 
the transit of goods, to prevent breaking bulk. 
But, the gentleman asks, shall we give a rival fa- 
cilities to get cheaper to a market where we go 
ourselves? I answer, yes; if he will pay you for 
this more than makes up the difference. This 
very consideration of transit toll from Canada was 
holden — largely insisted on, when the great 
canal in New York was proposed. And it must 
not be forgotten, that the toll on the canal was not 
all the Canada flour paid us. It paid the mer- 
chant on the lines something; it pays the mer- 
chant at Albany something; the merchant at 
New York something; and, finally, it employs 
our navigation, and pays something to our tars. 

The question being loudly called for from all 
quarters, it was taken, accordingly, on the motion 
of Mr. P. P. Barsoor, to strike out the hundred 
and eighty-second line of the bill, “on wheat 
twenty-five cents per bushel,” and decided in the 
hegative—ayes 71, noes 113. 

nd then the Committee rose. 





Saturpay, February 28. 

Mr. Werster, from the Judiciary Committee, 
reported a bill, “further to amend the Judicial 
system of the United States.” 

[This bill proposes an important change in the 
organization of the Courts of the United States, 
the main features of which are as follows: The 
sessions of the Supreme Court to be held, hereaf- 
ter,on the 4th Monday of January, instead of 
February in each year—the State of Kentucky is 





to be divided into two districts, to be called the 
Eastern and the Western—the State of Ohio also 
to be divided into two Districts in like manner— 
the two Districts of Kentucky, hereafter to con- 
stitute the seventh Circuit—the two Districts of 
Ohio, and the District of Indiana, the Eighth Cir- 
cuit—the District of Illinois and the District of 
Missouri, the Ninth Cireuit—the two Districts of 
Tennessee and District of Alabama, the Tenth 
Circuit—the two Districts of Louisiana and the 
District of Mississippi, the Eleventh Circuit—that 
a Circuit Judge of the United States shall be ap- 

inted for each District, to constitute with the 

istrict Judge in each, a Circuit Court, &c.— 
the compensations of the Judges are left blank, as 
also are the changes proposed by the bill, of the 
aeeeneationt of some of the existing District 

udges. 
he bin was twice read and committed. 

Mr. W. from the same committee, reported a 
bill “to amend an act, entitled ‘An act to amend 
an act for the establishment of a Territorial gov- 
ernment in Florida,and for other purposes;” which 
was read twice and committed. 

Mr. Ricu, of Vermont, from a select committee, 
to whom was referred a proposition to amend the 
rules of the House, reported the same with an 
amendment, the principal effect of which would 
be to devote Friday and Saturday in each week 
to the consideration of bills and reports of a pri- 
vate nature. 

On motion of Mr. Mattary, the report was 
ordered to lie for consideration. 

Mr. Van Renssevaer, of New York, from a 
select committee, to whom was referred an inquiry 
into the expediency of establishing a police for’ 
the Capitol, &c., reported the following joint res- 
olution : 


Resolved, &c., That the police regulations of the 
Corporation of the City of Washington be construed 
to extend to the public grounds, so far as relates to 
the preservation of the public order. 

2. That no spirituous liquors be retailed any where 
in the Capitol, or on the public grounds near the same, 
with or without licence. 

3. That the Doorkeeper of the House of Represent- 
atives be charged with the preservation of the floor and 
walls of all the apartments of the Capitol, not under 
the care of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, under 
the direction of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

4. That the Marshal of the District of Columbia be 
empowered and directed to employ a deputy, during 
the session of Congress, to preserve order in the pas- 
sages and apartments within the Capitol, and on the 
public grounds surrounding the same, under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the pre- 
siding officers of the two Houses of Congress. 


The resolution was twice read and ordered to 
lie on the table. 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS. 

Mr. Henry, of Kentucky, from the Committee 
on Roads and Canals, to whom was referred the 
Message of the President of the United States, 
transmitting a report of the Board of Engineers, 
on the navigation of the Mississippi, made a re- 
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of water. To the bars last mentioned, our attention 
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port, accompanied by a bill “to improve the navi- 
gation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers.” 


[This bill proposes to authorize the President 
to cause dykes and sluices to be constructed, for 
the purpose of navigation at the lowest stage of 
the water, upon certain bars in the Ohio river, to 
remove planters, sawyers, and snags, from the 
bed of the Mississsippi river. The bill was twice 
read and committed. The report is as follows: 


It is known that the great rivers Ohio and Missis- 
sippi are the principal commercial outlets of the vast 
and fertile regions west of the Alleghany mountains ; 
and it must be obvious that whatever tends to obstruct 
or endanger the navigation of those streams cannot 
be regarded with indifference by that portion of our 
people whose interests are thus seriously and vitally 
affected. Your committee have, therefore, faithfully 
endeavored to ascertain the causes and actual condi- 
tion of the obstacles, whether temporary or permanent, 
which now, at certain seasons of the year, prevent all 
navigation upon one of those rivers; and, at all seasons 
of the year, impair the security of navigating the 
other. For this purpose they have availed themselves 
of every source of information in their power; and 
have carefully examined the “Report on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers,” made by General Bernard and 
Major Totten of the Engineer Corps, which is printed 
in the third volume of Executive papers, transmitted 
by the President during the second session of the Sev- 
enteenth Congress. 

In relation to the Ohio, your committee have ascer- 
tained that there are, between the falls and the mouth, 
twenty-one bars crossing its channel, which render it 
impassable by steamboats, during six months of the 
year ; and that six of these bars, at the lowest stages, 
preclude the passage of all vessels drawing three feet 


In addition to the impediments above described 
there is another of a different kind, which deserves to 
be mentioned, viz: On the right side of the river, (be. 
low the mouth of Deer creek,) about fifteen yards 
from the bank, there is a rock fifty feet long, paralle| 
with the shore, fifteen feet broad, and rising fifteen 
feet above the surface of the water, at its lowest stage. 
In times of flood, this rock, covered by a few feet of 
water, is very dangerous, and can only be avoided by 
accident or by skilful pilotage. 

The most eligible means of producing the uniform 
depth of three feet over the bars above mentioned, is 
recommended in the report of the Engineer Corps, al- 
ready referred to, viz: the construction of dykes, 
which, by confining the current to a particular chan- 
nel, will necessarily swell the volume, and increase 
the depth of the water. These dykes are ordinarily 
formed by rows of piles, driven with force into the bed 
of the stream, and strongly wattled together; the 
spaces between the rows being filled with such rough 
and flat paving stones as the neighborhood can sup- 
ply. The piles, being elevated a little above low 
water, the rises of the river, whether partial or gen. 
eral, pass over them withoutvinjury. As the dykes 
must extend, with the exception of the sluice, quite 
across the river, the length of the whole, when added 
together, may be estimated at about four miles and a 
half. The expense of this improvement will be very 
inconsiderable, when compared with the permanent 
benefits which must flow from it to the industrious 
and adventurous people who inhabit the shores of this 
great river, and its tributary streams, and have no 
other vent for the bulky productions of their industry. 

The danger arising from the rock below the mouth 
of Deer Creek, should, in our opinion, be averted, by 
the erection of a beacon upon it, of sufficient eleva- 
tion to be always visible above the highest floods. 

We now turn our attention to the difficulties which 
embarrass the navigation of the Mississippi. These 
arise from the impetuosity of its current, and the al- 
most entire absence of rock on its shores, from St. 
Louis to New Orleans. Hence, its constant effort to 
change its course; and hence the frequent submer- 
sion of whole acres of land, covered with trees of the 
most gigantic growth. Of the trees which are thus 
precipitated into the river, some are borne off by the 
stream; some lodge upon the shores in great masses, 
where they form what are called “ rafts ;” others be- 
come fixed, at one end, in the bed of the stream, 
whilst the other end inclines towards the surface; 
sometimes appearing above it, sometimes concealed 
below it. When they are so fixed as to preserve an 
immoveable position, they are called “ planters ;” but 
when they play up and down with restless vibration, 
now yielding to the pressure of the stream, and again 
rebounding from beneath it, they are called “ saw- 
yers.”” 

These terrible obstacles have been the causes of 
much calamity to the people of the West. To say 
nothing of the awful occasion which consigned, in 
the brief space of five minutes, a large number of hv- 
man beings, on board the steamboat Tennessee, to a 
watery grave; to say nothing of a thousand similar 
accidents, differing only in the degree of horror, the 
annual loss of property is variously estimated at from 
five to ten per cent. upon the whole amount which is 
hazarded upon the river. But can these difficulties be 
removed? Of this we have no doubt. Between 
Natchez and Baton Rouge, there are now fewer rafts, 
planters, and sawyers, than formerly; and between 


has been particularly directed; believing it to be the 
better policy, to leave the falls, at Louisville, and the 
majority of the bars, to be comprehended in some more 
extensive scheme of internal improvement. 

Ths six bars which, in our opinion, fall within the 
range of our present policy, are indicated by the fol- 
lowing descriptions, viz: 

lst. A mile and a quarter below Flint Island, the 
river is obstructed by a sand bar, of about 1,200 yards 
in length; for the distance of 360 yards there are 
three and a half feet of water; for 240 yards, but two 
feet; and for the remaining distance of 600 yards, 
three and a half feet. The shoalest part is also the 
narrowest, the breadth being about 180 yards. 

2d. Two miles above French Is!and, there is a sand 
bar of about 200 yards in length, and on which only 
from 20 inches to two feet of water are to be found. 

3d. The bar below Henderson is fifty yards long; 
the channel fifty yards wide; and the least depth of 
water two and a half feet. 

4th. The bar below Straight Island consists of two 
parts, one of compact, and the other of moving sand. 
The length of the bar is 150 yards; the breadth of the 
channel about 40 yards; and the least depth of water 
is two and a half feet. 

5th. Below Willow Island (in the Mississippi Bend) 
is asand bank, on which the depth of water is two 
and a half feet; the length of the bar is 100 yards; 
and the breadth of the channel about 50 yards. 

6th. Opposite to Lower Smithland, and below Cum- 
berland Island, there is a bar of moving sand; its 
length is 80 yards, and the depth over it, two feet. 
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Baton Rouge and New Orleans, they are rarely to be 
. Below Baton Rouge the forest has been suc- 
ceeded by cultivated fields, and the disposition of the 
river to encroach upon its shores, is counteracted by 
artificial embankments. This description of dyke, we 
gre aware, will never be attempted for commercial 
P alone. To a combination of the future pro- 
prietors of the shores, for their own security and ad- 
vantage, we are to look for the consummation of this 
desirable improvement, by its extension to the mouth 
of the Missouri. In the mean time, it is entirely 
racticable, at the lowest stage of the water, by the 
aid of suitable machinery, to raise the trees which 
now obstruct the channel, and to saw them off at a 
roper depth. The labor may be great, in the first 
instance, to remove the wreck of centuries; and it 
may be necessary, from time to time, to prostrate all 
similar impediments which may intervene. But when 
the forests shall be entirely cleared, whether for the 
urpose of cultivation, for supplies of fuel to steam- 
boats, or for the immense, and still augmenting, con- 
sumption of New Orleans, these frightful and formi- 
dable enemies of Western enterprise will gradually 
disappear, until it will be as rare to see ‘‘ a sawyer, a 
planter, or a raft,” above Baton Rouge, as it is now 
to find one below it. 

The committee have had access to no data which 
could enable them to determine, with accuracy, the 
probable expense of the improvements above sug- 
gested. Indeed, the very nature of the proposed un- 
dertaking forbids the application of any ordinary rule 
of calculation. Your committee would, however, 
suggest the expediency of dividing those rivers into 
precincts, and that the President of the United States 
be authorized to employ supervisors for each precinct, 
binding each by contract to perform the services 
which may be assigned to him ; and that, for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the improvements before- 
mentioned, the sum of dollars be appropriated, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated 

Which is respectfully submitted. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the bill for a revision of 
the tariff of duties on imports— 


Mr. Fuuuer, of Massachusetts, opened the dis- 
cussion to-day by a motion to strike out from the 
first section so much as imposes a duty of one dol- 
lar and twelve cents per cwt. on iron, in bars or 
bolts, not manufactured by rolling. 

In support of this motion, Mr. FuLuer observed 
that iron was an article of far more general im- 
portance than cotton bagging or wheat, which 
had recently occupied so much attention. Every 
man in the United States, of whatever occupation, 
Was more or less interested in obtaining the best 
quality, and at the lowest price. In every village 
a blacksmith was an artisan indispensable alike 
to the farmer and the mechanic; and in the manu- 
facturing establishments of cotton and wool, a 
arge consumption of iron, in machinery, was an- 
Rually necessary. T'o every farmer and mechanic, 
therefore, said Mr. F.., this increased duty will 
Cause @ corresponding increase of price for their 
implements of husbandry, and of their respective 
mechanic arts. But of all the classes of the com- 
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munity who must feel the pressure of this new 
burden, the ship-builder must suffer most. The 
average tonnage of the United States, since the 
year 1810, is, probably, in round numbers, at least 
one million three hundred thousand tons; of which 
at least, one-tenth, by some estimates one-seventh, 
is the annual diminution by marine losses or de- 


cay ; consequently, this amount must be annually 
replaced 5 the ship-builders. Four tons of iron 
in every hundred tons, one tenth, to take the 
smallest amount, of shipping necessary to replace 
the annual consumption, amounts to five thousand 
two hundred tons of iron annually employed in 
ship-building, upon which the proposed duty 
amounts to $116,500, which is more than the 
present duty by $38,833, a very great addition to 
a burden already as much as can be sustained. 
And here it may be proper to remark that, while 
the burden of the new duty is co-extensive with 
the United States, the benefit intended to result 
from it will be confined to only one or two, at 
most to three, of the States; far the greater part 
will be confined to the State of Pennsylvania 
alone. Most sincerely do I wish, said Mr. F., 
that the citizens of that respectable State could 
have all they expect, and more, if it could be ac- 
corded to them without this immense sacrifice by 
the citizens of the other States, It is true, there 
are iron manufactories in other States, but we 
have lately heard, from the honorable Speaker, 
that those in the Western States need no protec- 
tion; and those in the Northern States are satis- 
fied, as far as I am informed, with the present 
duty. 

Permit me to say that it seems unreasonable to 
increase the duty from another consideration. In 
1816, when the whole tariff underwent a complete 
revision, the duty on iron was fixed at nine dol- 
larsaton. In 1818, the manufacturers complained 
that the duty was too low to enable them to con- 
tend in the market against foreign iron, and they 
prevailed upon Congress to increase it to fifteen 
dollars, with which, it was understood, they were 
then satisfied. Notwithstanding this great con- 
cession, they have, for four years past, been urg- 
ing the imposition of a still higher duty, and seem 
hardly contented even with that now proposed. 
Should the duty now required be imposed, the 
numerous consumers of iron have not the conso- 
lation of hoping to realize any reduction of price, 
even after the iron manufacturers shall have been 
in possession of the “home market,” so often 
spoken of in discussing the tariff, for any series of 
years. In this respect, the manufacture of iron is 
more unfavorable in its nature than that of cotton 
has proved to be. The greatest part of the ex- 
pense is for labor; no improved machinery can be 
a substitute for labor; and, for a century to come, 
the population of our country cannot reach such 
a state of redundancy as materially to reduce the 
tate of wages. While, therefore, the price of 
labor is as high as at present, the price of iron, 
the product almost of labor alone, cannot be ma- 
terially reduced. In Russia and Sweden, be- 
sides a redundant population, the manufacture of 

iron is greatly promoted by the circumstance that 
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their soil is comparatively sterile, and incapable 
of cultivation. Phe peasantry of these nations, 
whom the gentleman from Kentucky calls serfs, 
have no alternative but to work in the iron mines 
or die of hunger. Not so in the fertile soil and 
| climate of Pennsylvania. There the health- 

ul and moderate labors of the husbandman are 
amply rewarded; and it does violence to the ob- 
vious dictates of policy, no less than of humanity, 
to transform a thousand or ten thousand cultiva- 
tors of the soil into so many miners and smelters 
of iron ore. 

It is alleged that a want of capital cramps the 
manufacturers of this country, and prevents them 
from resisting, successfully, the shock of compe- 
tition with foreigners. The correctness of this 
may well be doubted with regard even to cotton 
and wool, but certainly is unfounded in relation 
to iron; for it is well known that some of the 
proprietors of iron manufactories in Pennsylvania 
are men of immense capital, and yet these propri- 
etors, instead of making use of their capital in 

uring an abundance of the article into the mar- 

et, and thus excluding foreign iron, are among 
the most urgent in pressing the increased exac- 
tion. There is not even the pretext for extending 
the protection here, that iron receives any aid in 
the countries from which it is brought by boun- 
ties or drawbacks; it has there no other encour- 
agement than the cheapness of labor: while the 
American manufacturer must pay a high price 
for labor, but has already the benefit of the high 
existing duty, and the expenses of freight for five 
thousand miles, together with commissions and 
the mercantile profits, all which about double the 
invoice price of foreign iron when it reaches our 
market. If this advantage is not sufficient, it 
affords conclusive evidence that other objects of 
industry in our country are preferable, and con- 
stitute, in fact, the real obstacle to the manufac- 
ture in question. 

Should this duty be imposed, together with that 
upon foreign hemp, the two articles which con- 
stitute almost our only imports from Russia and 
Sweden, our commerce in the Baltic may be con- 
sidered as nearly annihilated. I know very well, 
that some of those sages in political economy, 
who have so long sounded the alarm of the “ bal- 
ance of trade” being against us, and who are per- 
petually exclaiming, that we are on the verge of 
perdition in consequence of the ay “ drain 
of specie” from our country, will hail the destruc- 
tion of the Baltic trade, as a harbinger of return- 
ing prosperity. Without stopping here to refute 
those weak and fallacious theories about the bal- 
ance of trade and the drain of specie, I will merel 
remark, that our foreign trade is the only channel, 
in which all the specie now in this country, or 
which ever was in it, could have flowed thither. 
It will not be pretended, that gold and silver are 
native productions to any extent. As to the bal- 
ance of trade with Russia and Sweden, our eco- 
nomists examine the Treasury report of our com- 
merce, for the year 1822, made under the act of 
1820, and they find our imports from Russia for that 
year, amounted in round numbers to $3,307,000, 





and our exports to that country, to only $508,000, 
leaving a balance against us of $1,799,000 ; our im- 
ports from Sweden the same year were $1,151,000, 
and our exports thither, only $260,000, leaving 
the balance of $891,000 against us. Hence, they 
conclude that these unfavorable balances, amount- 
ing to $2,690,000, must have been paid in specie, 
and caused a part of the fearful “drain” before 
mentioned. Fortunately, however, the same com- 
mercial report affords the means of dispelling this 
chimera. The export of specie is there detailed 
with the same exactness as that of any other ar- 
ticle of commerce; and it appears, that not a 
single dollar was shipped to Russia and Sweden 
for that year. How they may account for this 
extraordinary state of things I know not, unless 
by sopping that the balance has been given to 
us without any consideration. Sir, the balance 
has been fully paid for; the poverty of the 
two countries in question does not even permit 
them to give any credit in commerce. It was 
paid for by sugar and coffee, and other produce of 
the West India islands, by pepper, and spices, and 
silks, and other commodities from China and the 
East Indies, which were the fruit of our circuitous 
trade. This trade furnishes immense cargoes, of 
which our custom-houses can take no cognizance. 

The original cargo indeed is shipped from this 
country, and an invoice of trifling amount regis- 
tered with the collector. The vessel takes its de- 
parture for the Indies. In the distant market, the 
invoice is of small consideration, compared with 
the freight and other expenses ; a cargo of great 
value is obtained in return, not suited so well for 
this country, where similar commodities are plen- 
tifully supplied, but well adapted to European con- 
sumption. At Hamburg, without having returned 
to America, an ample market furnishes exchange 
for St. Petersburg, or Stockholm, or the cargo it- 
self is sold in these latter cities at a profitable ad- 
vance ; and thusa cargo of iron or hemp is pro- 
vided and brought to our own ports. This, sir, is 
the course of our traffic with countries upon the 
Baltic. It brings us, in addition to the particular 
staples of those countries, a portion of the specie 
which we occasionally receive, and, indeed, which 
we never could obtain, but by the profitable em- 
ployment of the industry and enterprise of our 
citizens, in transferring our domestic products, not 
only directly to foreign countries, but from one 
country to another, as often as an advantageous 
exchange can be made, till at last, the entire profit 
returns to enrich ourselves with the various pro- 
ductions of foreign climes. In these returns, specie 
will always bear such proportion, as its relative 
value with other commodities shall make profitable 
to the importer. 

It may be said that the duty on iron and hemp, 
roposed by the bill before us, will not annihilate 
the trade of the Baltic, nor greatly reduce it. That 
it must very greatly reduce it, sir, 1 think cannot 
be doubted by those, who know the pressure o! 
the existing duties. Under the influence of these, 
our foreign tonnage has experienced a constant 
diminution for the last three years, of which we 
have official reports. In 1820, it was 801,253 tons; 
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in 1821, 769,084 ; and in 1822, it was reduced to 
747,887. This gradual diminution, can be traccd 
to no other cause than the discouragement of our 
foreign commerce, under the pressure of a heavy 
sill Should this pressure not only continue, 
put be inereased, the decay of trade must be pro- 
portionably rapid ; our revenue must be greatly 
reduced, and the navy itself must be sacrificed. 

These considerations are of deep concern to every 
section and to every interest in this rising coun- 
ry. I trust, sir, they will be fully examined, and 
as an earnest of the sound and enlarged views o 
policy, which alone can insure our prosperity, I 
hope the motion which [ had the honor to submit, 
will prevail. 

Mr. Bucnanan, of Pennsylvania, followed Mr. 
Futter. He said, that the duty upon bar iron, 
according to the existing tariff, was fifteen dollars 
perton. This bill proposes to increase it to $22 
\0—and the question for the Committee to decide, 
was the policy of this measure. 

It has been contended, said Mr. B., by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Fuuuer,) that 
bar iron might be considered as almost a raw ma- 
terial. If that gentleman intended to convey the 
idea, that the manufacture of this article requires 
but litte capital, he is entirely mistaken. The 
man who — to prosecute it with success, 
ought not only to possess a considerable active 
capital, but a large body of land covered with tim- 
ber. Before the ore is manufactured into bar iron, 
it undergoes two distinct processes, at different 
factories. At the furnace it is converted into pig 
metal, which, in the forge, is manufactured into 
bar iron. These factories are generally distinct, 
and each of them requires a large capital. If, 
therefore, you suffer the manufactories of iron to 
be destroyed, and the capital invested in them to 
be diverted into other channels, it will be difficult 
to restore them, when the necessities of the coun- 
try may demand such.a measure. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Fut- 
LER) has alleged that the manufacturers of iron, 
in Pennsylvania, are now in a prosperous condi- 
tion. It is true, said Mr. B., that a few of the 
ironmasters, who had acquired sufficient wealth 
\o survive the general wreck in which a large 
proportion of that class of our citizens has been 
involved, have been able to support themselves, 
This, however, has been the case only with re- 
spect to those who reside at some distance from 
the seacoast, and in a neighborhood in which 
there is a demand for all the iron they can manu- 
facture. Foreign iron, before it can come into 
competition with theirs, must, in addition to the 
present duty, pay the expense of transportation 
into the country. Such individuals, by the ruin 
of rival manufacturers, and by the consequent de- 
struction of domestic competition within their 
sphere, have become the monopolists of their 
neighboring markets. In this manner, the farmer 
is compelled to pay a much greater price for his 
iron, than he would be obliged to give, if the pro- 
lecting power of the Government would recall 
into existence those rival manufactories, which 
bave sunk under its neglect. What, Mr. Chair- 
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man, is the condition of those manufacturers re- 
siding in the interior, who have no market at 
home, but must depend upon that of the Atlantic 
cities? As it regards them, the picture is re- 
versed. In addition to the first cost of their iron, 
they are compelled to incur the expense of trans- 
porting it to a market where it comes into com- 

tition with that from Russia and Sweden. 

uch ironmasters, under the present tariff, must 
inevitably be ruined, if they should continue in 
the business. They would leat upon every ton of 
iron which they manufacture. The consequence 
has been, that most of them, in this situation, have 
been compelled to stop. 

Sir, said Mr. B., the traveller, if he had gone 
into the interior and mountainous districts of 
Pennsylvania, but a few years ago, would have 
found a great number of furnaces and forges in 
active operation. Théir owners were not only 
prosperous themselves, but they spread prosperity 
around them. These manufactories presented the 
best and surest market to the neighboring country, 
for the products of agriculture. Thus, they dif- 
fused wealth among the people, money circulated 
freely, and the manufacturer and the farmer were 
equally benefited. 

The present aspect of those districts presents a 
thehineboly contrast to that which I have just de- 
scribed. It is a just comment upon the policy of 
that country which will not afford a reasonable 
protection to its own domestic industry, and 
thereby gives to foreigners a decided preference 
in its markets. Although that portion of Penn- 
sylvania abounds with ore, with wood, and with 
water power, yet its manufactories generally have 
sunk into ruin, and exist only as standing monu- 
ments of the false policy of the Government. The 
manufacturers and their laborers have both been 
thrown out of employment, and the neighboring 
farmer is without a market. 

Sir, said Mr. B., the records of your Govern- 
ment prove, conclusively, that foreign iron is 
rapidly driving domestic competition out of the 
market. In the year 1819, 16,241 tons of foreign 
hammered iron were imported. In the year 1822, it 
had increased to 26,508 tons. What it was dur- 
ing the last year, I have not been able to ascertain 
with precision, but Iam informed, that it has been 
regularly progressing in the same proportion. 
Thus, we perceive, that, in the short space of 
three years, the increase has been more than ten 
thousand tons. 

Can any statesman, said Mr. B., regard this 
process with indifference? Is it the policy of this 
nation to suffer the manufacture of iron to be de- 
stroyed? Can any gentleman for a moment sanc- 
tion such an opinion? No nation can be per- 
fectly independent, which depends upon foreign 
countries for its supply of iron. It is an article - 
equally necessary in peace and in war. Without 
a plentiful supply of it, we cannot provide for the 
common defence. Can we so soon have forgotten 


the lesson which experience taught us, during the 
late war with Great Britain? Our foreign supply 
was then cut off, and we could not manufacture 
in sufficient quantities for the increased domestic 
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demand. The price of the article became extrav- 
agant, and both the Government and the agricul- 
turist were compelled to pay double the sum for 
which they might have purchased it, had its man- 
ufacture, before that period, been encouraged by 
proper protecting duties. We cannot now always 
expect to remain at peace; and the only means 
of securing to ourselves, in time of war, an abun- 
dant supply of this necessary article, at a cheap 
rate, is to encourage its manufacture, whilst we 
are on terms of friendship with all nations. 

But after all, Mr. Chairman, what do we ask 
by this bill «for the manufacturers of iron? Not 
a prohibitory duty, as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. FULLER) seems to suppose, which 
will exclude foreign iron from our market. We 
wish only to infuse into our own manufactures 
sufficient vigor to enable them to struggle against 
foreign competition. Protection, not prohibition, 
is our object. The revenue which the country at 
present derives from foreign iron will, for several 
years at least, be increased by the proposed addi- 
tional duty ; and at the same time a most impor- 
tant branch of our domestic industry will be 
gradually cherished. For the proof of this asser- 
tion, I refer to the opinion advanced by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in his annual report, during 
the last session, on the state of the finances. In it 
he distinctly declares “ that the duties upon glass 
and paper, upon iron and lead, and upon all arti- 
cles composed of the two latter materials, may be 
increased, “ with a view to the augmentation of 
the revenue.” His report during the present ses- 
sion shows that hestill entertains the same opinion. 

Mr. B. said, revenue was at this time an impor- 
tant consideration. Inthe imposition of new duties, 
we should not lose sight of the Treasury. Not- 
withstanding the siren notes which we have heard 
on this floor concerning the prosperous condition 
of our revenue, we know that we are in debt about 
ninety millions of dollars; a great part of which 
will become payable before our ordinary resources 
will enable us to extinguish it. Mr. B. said it was 
his opinion that, should this bill pass, with a very 
few amendments, it would for some years con- 
siderably increase the revenue of the country, and 
assist in enabling us to discharge our national 
debt. The proper occasion, however, has not yet 
arrived for such a general investigation. 

As it regards the article of iron, we may fairly 
infer, from the history of its importation, that the 
proposed addition to the duty will increase the 
revenue. In determining this question, we should 
inquire whether the foreign importation is increas- 
ing under the existing tariff; and if so, whether 
slowly or rapidly. According to this advance, we 
may proportion the additional duty, always kee 
ing within reasonable limits. We find that in 
three years the increase has been more than ten 
thousand tons. Under the operation of this bill, 
the revenue will be augmented until the quantity 
imported shall be less by one-third than it is at 
present. No person acquainted with the condition 
of the iron manufactories of the country can sup- 
pose that they will be able to produce this effect 
for many years to come under an additional duty 





of only $7 50 per ton. It will, however, afford 
them that gradual protection which is in accord. 
ance with the settled policy of this nation : a poli- 
cy which, whilst it encourages domestic manufac. 
tures, never loses sight of the great interests of 
agriculture and commerce. 

Mr. B. said there was no article from the im- 
portation of which a duty might be more fairly 
derived than iron. It would not in any degree 
be partial in its operation. Its use was universal, 
and all parts of the Union would, therefore, con- 
tribute their fair proportion. Mr. B. concluded 
by paves that there was no item in the bill 
which had fairer claims to be retained than the 
article of iron. 

Mr. Mauuary said, that no article named in the 
bill was of more importance than that of iron. It 
would bea fatal objection in his mind to any 
measure, which did not give it additional encou- 
ragement. It was important to every branch of 
our industry. It was essential to the safety and 
defence of the country. Mr. M. considered it im- 
possible to discuss the question before the Com- 
mittee, without referring to the general policy of 
giving more decisive aid to manufactures, than 
has been done by the Government. He hoped he 
should have the attention of the Committee, while 
he ee his views on the general subject, as 
well as on the particular object of the motion. 

All who have spoken, admit that the proposed 
measure is of the greatest magnitude; that it re- 
quired the most candid examination, as well as 
the exercise of the most deliberate judgment. It 
had been demanded by millions of the people of 
this Union, as the only means of relieving them 
from the distresses of the times, and it was opposed 
by others as sure to increase the embarrassments 
aiready existing. 

The condition of agriculture and manufactures, 
particularly in the interior of the Northern, Mid- 
dle, and Western States, had been repeatedly de- 
scribed. The great staples of agriculture have no 
market which affords a reward for the industry of 
the people. Instead of the prospect of improve- 
ment, the future seemed to promise nothing but 
additional misfortune. The change from war to 
peace was attended with the severest calamities. 
They were natural and unavoidable. It was ex- 
pected, when the business of the country had re- 
turned to its natural channel, the people would 
again enjoy the blessings of prosperity. But the 
settled state of the country brings no relief. The 
vast interior of the Union presents a cheerless 
prospect of agriculture discouraged, manufactures 
ruined, and the energies of millions of people re- 
laxed and prostrate. 

Sir, other nations have risen triumphant over 
the havoe and desolation of wars. France was 
crushed by the combination of Europe against 
her. Her resources seemed to be exhausted by the 
exactions of her enemies. She has recovered from 
her misfortunes, and her people appear to have 
forgotten their long and dreadful valierings Eng- 
land has also astonished the world by an almost 
instantaneous release from the burdens created by 
her unparalleled efforts. Her condition was never 
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more prosperous, she never made a more sure and 
steady march towards the summit of power and 
greatness, than atthe present moment. 
why do great and important sections of 
flord no —- : meenng ve 
ity ? y do the products of agri- 
a eae aa wretched markets? Why does 
the value of the soil itself daily diminish in value, 
in almost every interior part of the country? The 
labor of a nation is said to be the primary source 
of its wealth. Can Government give it a direc- 
tion more beneficial? Will any further pronoun 
of manufactures improve our condition 

It has, sir, been maintained by high authority, 
that “legislation does not create wealth, but sim- 
ply transfers it from hand to hand, and can enrich 
one class only by impoverishing others.” I refer 
to the Boston memorial on your table. We are 
also told by the same, “that it would be sure- 
‘ly surprising, that a system of restriction so une- 
‘qual and so repugnant to all sound theory, should 
‘be adopted by a free and enlightened people, at a 
‘ time when the greatest statesmen of Europe, after 
‘along trial of it, are openly acknowledging its 
‘ineorreetness, and whole nations suffering and 
‘lamenting the consequences of its adoption.” 
The same sentiments have been repeatedly ad- 
vanced in this debate. We have been told that no 
enlightened Government ever directed the indus- 
try of its people to new employments. That it 
never gave aid but to manufacturing establish- 
ments already in existence. 

How can we determine the correctness or in- 
correctness of the different opinions and statements 
relating to the subject before us? To theory? We 
are lost at once amidst the jargon of the schools 
of political economy. Is it not safer to trust our- 
selves to the practical experience of enlightened 
nations, than to their visionary writers, whose 
opinions were never regarded at home?. Whose 
productions, as was ngenn iy observed by a 
distinguished advocate of the policy for which we 
are now contending, “ were like the fabrics of their 
country, made for exportation, and not for home 
consumption.” We apply to individuals those 
rules which are found by experience useful to 
govern the conduet of individuals. We determine 
their value by the effects they produce. The same 
may be said of those rules of policy by which na- 
tions are controlled. Labor, industry, and wealth, 
are the same in all countries; they must be ac- 
quired by the same general means. A policy, 
which one nation may adopt with success, may be 
beneficial to another. If history was ever valua- 
ble, it isin the investigation of the important sub- 
ject now before this Committee. If its measures 
could ever be employed in aid of legislation, their 
value must be admitted on the present occasion. 
In my remarks I shall refer to those manufactures 
of the greatest importance in a national point of 
view. Those of inferior character will be found 
to flourish where the others have been promoted. 

The States of Italy were the first which awak- 
ened from the slumber of the dark ages. While 
they distributed the rich products of the East 
throughout Europe, they engaged in manufactures 
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themselves. They excelled in the fabrics of silk 
and wool. For several centuries they furnished 
the Northern nations with great supplies of these 
and other products of their own industry. They 
advanced rapidly to opulence and power. The 
Lombards, for a great length of time, controlled 
the currency of Europe. ‘They were the bankers 
of the civilized world. Arts, sciences, and civili- 
zation, made unrivalled progress. 

Netherlands contained the depot of Eastern and 
Italian merchandise, from which it found its way 
into. all the surrounding countries. Netherlands, 
stimulated by example, soon engaged in manufac- 
tures, especially of wool and flax; her fabrics 
were also distributed among the neighboring na- 
tions. For several centuries she advanced before 
any other nation of the North in wealth, power, 
and civilization. Her people controlled the com- 
merce and navigation of England, France, and 
the Baltic States, for a long period. These coun- 
tries were tributary to her industry, skill, and en- 
terprise. It was against Italy and Netherlands 
that the first restrictive measures of other nations 
were first directed. Their wealth and prosperity 
had at length aroused the attention of some of the 
principal Powers of Europe. 

Until about 1600, France was almost entirely 
dependent upon those two nations for every valu- 
able manufacture. She received from Italy large 
supplies of silks of various fabric, and woollens 
and linens to an immense amount from Nether- 
lands. She was continually drained of the pre- 
cious metals. Her commerce and agriculture 
made slow improvement. The contrast between 
France and her nearest neighbors at this period 
affords a most instructive lesson. It illustrates 
the effect of the grand political dogma, that the 
interest of a country will regulate itself to the best 
advantage. Sir, it was reserved to Henry IV. to 
discover the real poverty and weakness of his 
country. He saw that it was a mere dependant 
upon the industry and enterprise of others, and he 
was determined to change the long established 
policy of his less intelligent predecessors. He en- 
couraged the production of raw silk, which, like 
the cotton of the Southern States, soon afforded 
the most abundant supply. He procured manu- 
facturers from Milan, established them in France, 
and gave them protection and the most liberal re- 
wards. The result afforded demonstration of the 
wisdom of his measures. Ina few years his peo- 
ple supplied themselves with those fabrics of silk 
which had been procured from abroad at the most 
ruinous expense. She was immediately the suc- 
cessful rival of the Italians in foreign markets. 
Henry also extended his protecting hand to the 
manufacture of linens with equal success. A rapid 
and beneficial change in the condition of France 
was every where perceived. Her agriculture was 
improved, her commerce was extended, and the 
great mass of the people enjoyed a state of pros- 
perity to which they had ever been strangers. If 
history is entitled to the least credit; if its page is 
not darkened with falsehoods, France gained more 
solid benefits during twenty years of Henry’s reign 
than she had for ages before. He has ever been 
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hailed as the Father of his nation; as the most 
enlightened statesman France ever produced; as 
an example of wisdom which has never been ex- 
celled by any crowned head of Europe. 

I shall now, sir, refer to another period of the 
history of France. It is full of instruction on this 
point. I mean theage of Louis XIV. France still 
continued to receive woollens, and many other fab- 
rics, from abroad. The benefits she had received, 
from the policy of Henry, pointed out a luminous 

th to national prosperity. The culture of silk 
had succeeded. Its manufacture, in all its branches, 
had surmounted every difficulty. The productions 
of linen and many others gave a triumph to that 
wisdom which brought them intoexistence. Louis, 
aided by the sagacity and intelligence of Colbert, 
of men whose counsels were the admiration, as 
well as the dread of Europe, was determined to 
pursue with zeal a policy from which his nation 
had already gained such decisive. advantages. 
France had nu manufacture of woollens to any 
amount. The manufacture of broad cloths was 
of the first importance. Louis did not wait for 
his people to begin an unaided experiment. He 
did not wait until he saw them struggling with a 
competition which they could not withstand. His 
policy extended to every thing valuable to his peo- 
ple, for their own use and consumption, or foreign 
commerce. He did not believe that regulations 
could only transfer wealth from hand to hand, 
enriching one class only by impoverishing others. 
He may be said to have created the manufacture 
of broad cloths. He gave liberal bounties to. ar- 
tists.. He laid heavy duties on rival fabrics, and, 
finally, entire prohibition. Onan occasion of na- 
tional sorrow and mourning, the fashion of the 
day required the use of certain articles produced 
by England alone. He issued his mandate against 
the laws of fashion, and required that French 
fabrics should be used in preference to all others. 
In ashort period the French manufactures ex- 
cluded those of England and Netherlands from 
the valuable markets of the Levant. 

The Dutch had the coasting trade of France in 
their hands. By a moderate bounty on French 
vessels these foreigners were sonugaled to retire, 
and the navigation of the country was instantly 
sufficient. 

Cotton goods were introduced fromIndia. Their 
use had become extensive. As soon as the raw 
material was procured, the foreign fabric was at 
once prohibited. The manufacture instantly 
sprang into existence. A supply was readily cre- 
ated for domestic use, and for exportation. We 
have seen the same effect produced in the United 
States, from the protection afforded to coarser 
cottons. 

France was, at this time, advancing before every 
nation of Europe. Her agriculture was flourish- 
ing. Her commerce was extended. Her manufac- 
tures wereunrivalled. The interior of the country 
was every day rising into importance. Cities, 
towns, and villages, were every where improving. 
The arts and sciences progressed with unparal- 
leled rapidity, and gave their splendid embellish- 
ments to the character of the nation. 
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It is true, sir, that the mad ambition and wild 
fanaticsm of Louis, plunged his nation into the 
greatest difficulties. His bloody and extravagant 
wars would have ruined any other nation. The 
shameful revocation of the edict of Nantes, it is 
said, drove eight hundred thousand of his best sub- 
jects into foreign countries. Notwithstanding, 

rance adhered to her policy. She soon regain- 
ed that prosperity which had been interrupted by 
temporary weakness and folly. 

Permit me, sir, to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to some further illustrations of the effects 
of that policy, of which I am an humble advocate. 
English fabrics, as well as the agricultural pro- 
ductions of England, were excluded from France. 
Yet England remained under the dominion of 
French fashions. She continued to take from 
France a great amount of merchandise. The ef- 
fects were allowed to be the most disastrous. Her 
writers inform us that the distress and embarrass- 
ments of the people of England were great and 
universal. They were felt by all classes employed 
either in agriculture, commerce, or manufactures. 
Coin disappeared, and there was a general stagna- 
tion of every kind of business. e are told that 
a balance of two millions sterling was ascertained 
to exist against her in fayor of France. The Eng- 
lish Government felt the wretched consequences 
of this trade. It was prohibited for three years. 
This prohibition was attended with the most sal- 
utary benefits. England instantly felt the revival 
of all the various branches of industry. The three 

ears’ prohibition expired. England was suddenly 
inundated with French manufactures. We are 
again informed that, in a period of three years, 
the balance against England was about five mil- 
lions sterling. We are told by the witnesses of 
these events, that the trade with France, if suf- 
fered-to continue, would have completely beggared 
England. England again prohibited that trade, 
and again that policy was triumphant. France 
continued to pursue the course pointed out by 
Henry and Louis. In 1781, Mr. Neckar says, her 
exports were three hundred millions of livres; her 
imports two hundred and twenty millions, which 
gave her a balance of eighty millions. He esti- 
mated the coin in circulation at eighty-seven mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. 

I will now make a rief reference to the policy 
of England. No very decisive and permanent 
protection had been given to her manufactures, 
until the time of Elizabeth. That distinguished 
princess, celebrated as one of the ablest rulers that 
ever sat upon a British throne, had the sagacity 
to see, and the firmness to maintain, the solid in- 
terests of her people. She was not blind to the 
causes of the wealth and power of Netherlands. 
The example was not suffered to escape her no- 
tice. The artisans of that country were decidedly 
superior to her own. The English had, for a 
great length of time, sent their woollen cloths 
abroad to be finished. This was prohibited, and 
soon the English could equal, if not surpass their 
neighbors, to whom they had been inferior. Eli- 
zabeth prohibited, from time to time, all such 
fabrics as her own people could produce. The 
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result was invariable. British workmen never 
failed to furnish a supply. That nation never 
made such advances to opulence and power as 
during her reign. The agriculture, -he commerce, 
and manufactures of England, all were indebted 
for ae ee to her guardian care. Eliza- 
beth is placed by historians, orators, and poets, at 
the head of British sovereigns. 
for talents and wisdom are the constant pride of 
Englishmen. Sir, by what means did she ascend 
to that elevated rank? Because she gave wealth 
and power to her nation. And how was this ac- 
complished? It was by making England depend- 
ent on England alone, as far as nature would al- 
low. It was by throwing off a servile dependence 
on Italy, Netherlands, and France, for those su 
plies, which her own people could produce within 
themselves. 

The coasting trade of England, like that of 
France, was carried on, almost wholly, by Dutch 
vessels, for several centuries. We are told that 
five or six hundred Dateh ships were engaged in 
the trade between Netherlands and England, and 
not more than fifty English. The English Gov- 
ernment well knew that its navigation would al- 
ways remain contemptible, unless it was aided. 
The Dutch, having numberless vessels and ample 
capital, competition could not be sustained against 
them. Protection was afforded, and the English 
instantly rivaled their enterprising neighbors. 
The United States imitated that example, and 
our navigation has been equally successful. 

After Elizabeth, French politics and French 
fashions gained ground in England. A relaxa- 
tion of the policy, so triumphantly pursued by 
that Princess, was allowed to take place. The 
ruinous effects to England have been already 
mentioned, and also the measures adopted to save 
that nation from the fatal consequences of an 
open and unrestrained trade with France. 

Sir, England gave protection to the manufac- 
ture of silk. This, of itself, would seem to give 
conclusive evidence of the benefits produced by 
attention to manufactures. Of all countries, Eng- 
land must have been the most unfavorable to this 
branch of industry. Some have doubted whether 
the efforts of Government to maintain and pro- 
lect it, under the greatest discouragements, were 
compatible with its best interests. But Govern- 
ment persevered. The English advanced in skill 
with a steady pace, and were successful. They 
could meet the Italians with superior fabrics and 
undersell them in their own markets. This man- 
ufacture is now in the most flourishing condition. 
It gives employment to multitudes of people, and 
is a source of wealth to the nation. It has amply 
repaid the price of the fostering care and unshaken 
protection it has received. In 1822, England im- 
ported raw silk to the value of nine hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds sterling. For 1823, the 
importation is estimated at more than a million. 

he value of silk manufactures is supposed to be 
above “7 millions of dollars for a single year, a 
sum nearly equal to all the exports of agricultural 
products from the United States for the same 
period of time. 
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Sir, the attention of the Committee is asked to 
a further development of the policy of England 
towards other nations. It is most clearly exhib- 
ited in her conduct relating to this country, when 
her colonies. That conduct is so frankly and 
honestly expressed in the treatise of Mr. Gee on 
er trade and manufactures, that his language 
hall be used. He wasa distinguished merchant, 
and seems fully to understand the subject. As 
evidence of the weight of his opinions, his Gov- 
ernment adopted several of the measures which 
he recommended. The work to which I have 
alluded was written about 1730. Speaking of 
the American colonies, he observes—“ Now, as 
* people have been filled with fears, that the colo- 
‘ nies, if encouraged te raise the rough materials, 
* would set up for themselves, a little regulation 
* would remove all those jealousies out of the way; 
* for then our merchants and manufacturers would 
‘ find it their interest to promote and assist them 
‘in raising those materials which might prove so 
‘ much to their and our material benefit.” Again 
he says, “its encouragement is given for raising 
‘hemp, flax, &c., doubtless they will soon begin 
‘to manufacture, if not prevented; therefore, to 
* stop the progress of any such manufacture, it is 
¢ proposed that no weaver there shall have liberty 
‘to set up any looms, without first registering, at 
‘an office kept for that purpose, his name and 
‘ place of abode,” &c. Speaking of the manufac- 
ture of nails, he says: “ It is proposed they shall, 
‘for the time to come, never erect the manufac- 
‘turing of any, under the size of a two shilling 
‘nail, horse-shoe nails excepted ; that all slitting 
‘ mills and engines for drawing wire or weavin 
‘stockings be put down.” Again: “That al 
‘negroes shall be prohibited from weaving either 
‘linen or wool, &c. This limitation will not 
‘abridge the planters of any phe > they now 
‘enjoy; on the contrary, it will turn their indus- 
‘try to promoting and raising those rough mate- 
“rials.” Again he says—“ New England and the 
‘Northern colonies have not commodities and 
‘ products enough to send us in return for pur- 
‘chasing their necessary clothing, &c., but are 
‘under very great difficulties, and therefore any 
‘ordinary sort sells well with them, and when 
‘ they are grown out of fashion with us, they are 
‘ new-fashioned enough there, and therefore those 
‘ places are the great markets we have to dispose 
“of such goods.” This, sir, is plain, honest deal- 
ing. 

he the writer recommended, the colonial gov- 
ernors were directed to perform the duty of spies, 
and report to the Government the progress of the 
colonists in manufactures. It was ascertained 
that they exported hats to the Spanish main. 
This was at once prohibited. The manufacture 
itself, for domestic use, was embarrassed with the 
most despotic regulations. Every species of man- 
ufacture was discouraged by the art or force of 
the mother country. This was English policy in 
1732 ; it is the same to-day. It will continue to 
be the same while England exists. No efforts 
will be wanting to preserve what she has so long 
struggled to acquire. It is true, sir, she cannot 
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control us by her power, yet she seems able to ac- 
complish her object by other means. When the 
domestic manufacture makes its appearance in 
our markets, unless it be some one Tub has ad- 
equate protection, they are instantly inundated 
from abroad, with a similar kind. Goods of in- 
ferior quality, out of fashion in other countries, 
are good enough for us. Auction sales augment 
the evil. The domestic manufacturer, who has 
had the enterprise to begin, has the misfortune of 
being sacrificed by foreign competition. When 
the prosperity of England is so dependent upon 
her manufactures, who can be so blind, sir, as to 
suppose she can be regardless of the policy of 
other nations? Whether we shall continue to 
submit from necessity or interest to a system, 
which, as colonies, we were compelled to endure, 
is now to be decided. 

Sir, let me ask the indulgence of the Committee 
while a brief notice is taken of the policy of Ger- 
many and Russia. From the formation of the 
Hanseatic league, about 1240, to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, Russia was wholly depen- 
dent on those nations which had engaged in man- 
ufactures. Germany was nearly in the same con- 
dition. They exchanged their raw materials, 
naval stores, and other rude productions, for the 
valuable fabrics of Italy, Netherlands, and, for a 
time, of England. Peter the Great, of Russia, 
was sensible that his people had made no progress 
in the arts of civilized life. His country was poor, 
dependent, and barbarous. He was determined 
to learn the cause why others were improving in 
wealth and power, while his was stationary. He 
descended from the throne of the Czars, and trav- 
elled through those countries most distinguished 
for their prosperity. He observed, with the eye of 
an intelligent ruler and profound statesman, the 
causes of that prosperity. He returned to his do- 
minions and laid the deep foundations of their 
greatness. He introduced manufactures. He 
turned the attention of his people to new employ- 
ments. He promoted the internal commerce of 
his country. He encouraged the arts of civilized 
life. He endeavored to make Russia dependent 
on Russia alone. He lived to see the success of 
his exertions, and his country introduced into the 
family of civilized nations. 

His system of policy has been pursued, with 
little deviation, until the late pacification of Eu- 
rope. The restrictions upon commerce had become 
odious. They were associated with the memory 
of their grand enemy, Napoleon. The allied 
monarchs agreed to open the door which had been 
shut against free commerce. This gave a mo- 
mentary triumph to the doctrines of modern polit- 
ical economists. It wasa still greater one to those 
nations which wanted a market for their manu- 
factures. The Emperor of Russia adopted the 
tariff of 1820 to fulfil hisengagements. He allowed 
Russia to become a market for the merchandise of 
his neighbors. The effects he describes in his 
manifesto of March, 1823, to which I will refer. 
He says, “the necessity of giving to commercial 
‘ relations a more free scope had been felt at Vien- 
‘na in 1815, &c. It was, therefore, from a cir- 
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‘ culation exempt from restraint, and the facili, 
‘ afforded by reciprocal exchanges, that almost qj 
‘ Governments, at first, resolved to seek the means 
‘ of repairing the evil which Europe had been 
‘ doomed to suffer. But experience, and more cor- 
‘ rect calculations, because they were made from 
‘ certain data, &c., forced them soon to adhere to 
‘ the prohibiting sytem. England preserved hers, 
‘ Austria remained faithful to the rule she had 
‘ laid down to guard herself against the rivalry of 
‘ foreign industry. France, with the same views, 
‘ adopted the most rigorous measures of precav- 
tion. 
* October last, which proves that she found it im- 
‘ possible not to follow the example of the rest of 
Europe.” 
experienced. “Agriculture without a market, in- 
‘ dustry without protection, languish and decline, 
‘ Specie is exported, and the most solid commer- 
‘ cial houses are shaken. 
‘ would soon feel the wound inflicted on private 
‘ fortunes, if new regulations did not promptly 
‘ change the actual state of affairs.” 
of 1823 was adopted, by which ample and decisive 
protection is given to t 


And Prussia published a new tariff in 


He further tells us what evils Russia 


The public prosperity 


The tariff 


e agriculture and manufac- 
tures of his dominions. Such is the lesson taught 
by experience, the ablest of all instructors. It is 
a complete refutation of the assertion confidently 
made, and widely circulated, that the greatest 
statesmen of Europe, after a long trial, are openly 
acknowledging the incorrectness of restrictive 
systems. 

The policy of Germany has been described by 
that of Russia. It is distinguished by the same 
causes, and has produced the same effects. 

Permit me, sir, to inquire, what would have 
been the condition of France, had she continued 
dependent on Italy for silks, and on the Nether- 
lands for woollensand linens? Suppose England 
had never checked her trade with France, and 
left the industry of her people to regulate itself, 
would she have been the gainer? Suppose Rus- 
siaand Germany had remained dependenton Italy, 
France and Holland, what would have been their 
condition at the present day ? 

But, sir, we are told that the United States are 
agricultural, and that the friends of the bill are 
aiming a fatal shaft at that great and primary in- 
terest. To meet this accusation, so often made, 
and so vehemently urged, I shall refer again to 
the experience of other nations. When was the 
agriculture of Italy the most flourishing? It was 
when her manufactures were the most prosperous. 
When was the agriculture of Netherlands in the 
best condition? It was when her manufactures 
approached the nearest to perfection. Compare 
the agriculture of these countries, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, with that of England, 
France, and-Germany. Compare the agriculture 
of France, under Louis XIV, with its state be- 
fore Henry 1V. Compare the condition of agri- 
culture, in England, at the death of Elizabeth, 
with its appearances previous to her reign. Also, 
compare the agriculture of England and France 
with that of Spain, for a century past. Thecon- 
clusion is irresistible, that agriculture never made 
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put little ee when manufactures were ne-| diminish their numbers. We might send fewer 
gleeted. he evidence is beyond contradiction, | ships to Russia and Sweden—perhaps to France 
that agriculture was always prosperous when |and England. This is not to be dreaded. The 
manufactures were decidedly protected. With | interior trade will be doubly augmented. Our 
them are ever associated industry, wealth, and | rivers and lakes afford unequalled facilities for in- 
wer, the arts, sciences, and civilization. ternal trade and navigation. They will not re- 
With manufactures, is connected another sub- | main long unimproved, if the Government will 
ject of incalculable importance—that of internal | but lend its aid to the industry and enterprise of 
commerce. Independent of its security when the | the people. It is but a few years since England 
world is agitated by wars and revolutions, it con- | improved her inland navigation. Her advantages 
tribates, more than foreign trade, to the improve- | must sink into insignificance compared with what 
ment of anation. Foreign merchandise first ar- | nature has bestowed on the United States. Yet 
rives at some commercial mart, on the seaboard. | we are informed, by her ablest writers, that the 
It is sent directly through the great channels of | interior commerce and navigation of England al- 
communication to the interior. Domestic com- | ready rival the ezterior in the production of seamen 
merce is not only carried on through the same | for the royal navy, and merchant vessels. Sir, if such 
channels, but in every lateral direction. It is this | are the effects of inland navigation in that coun- 
kind of commerce which brings every portion of | try, what may not be expected in this ? By pur- 
an extended country together. It gives uniformity | suing a policy which would give life and activity 
to feelings, habits, and manners. It promotes | to our interior commerce, we should soon see our 
harmony among the people, for it blends together | rivers, and canals, and inland seas alive with our 
all their different interests, and gives —— to | navigation. Our seamen would find full employ- 
their national character. ‘This commerce will be | ment. In time of war we should not be required 
increased in proportion to doimestic supplies. The | to send our seamen from the seaboard to maintain 
iron, the’ salt, the cotton, the hemp, and all the | the honor of our flag on the lakes. They would 
various productions of the country, will be dis- | there be found ready to defend our frontiers and 
tributed and exchanged. This is also illustrated | their own homes. 
by the increasing intercourse between the North | Again, sir, we are told that the mercantile in- 
and South, since manufactures have been estab- | terest will be ruined by giving the proposed aid to 
lished. The distant part of the country from | manufactures. The employment of the merchant 
which I come, the town in which I reside, have | is in the exchange and distribution of the products 
already exchanged productions with South Car- | of labor throughout the community. It is strange, 


olina and Georgia, indeed, that he should be injured by increasing the 

Ina political point of view, domestic commerce | wealth and prosperity of the nation; that his in- 
is alsoimportant. It will be exclusively conduct- | terests flourish only in the poverty, misery, and 
ed by Americans. Foreign commerce is generally | embarrassments of the people. There must be a 


accompanied by a host of strangers, who seldom | supply for the wants of a country. It is no more 


failto bring, with their merchandise, a decided 
hostility to our institutions. 

I shall proceed, sir, to answer some of the ob- 
jections which are made against the proposed 


a change of employment or of capital to purchase 
iron from the forges of Vermont or Pennsylvania, 
than there is in opening a new trade with other 
nations, or re-shipping merchandise to other mar- 
measure. We are told that it will discourage for- | kets, which our own do not require. In time of 
eign commerce; our navigation will be injured; | war, or hostile policy of other countries, no busi- 
our seamen will be driven from their element, and | ness is more hazardous than foreign trade—none 
that great arm of our national defence, the Navy, | safer than the domestic. 

will be annihilated. Sir, on what does our Navy | We are charged with pursuing a policy which 
depend ? As was well said by the honorable gen- | will be ruinous to the noble art of ship building. 
tleman from New York, (Mr. MartinbALs,) give | There is no ground, sir, for this accusation. Ship 
the nation the means, and a Navy can be created. | building has ever been favored and protected by 
On what does it depend for its seamen? Partly | the people. The agricultural part of the nation 
on the fisheries. These will not be injured by the | has always been firm and faithful to its interest. 
proposed policy. They will be promoted, by en- | I cannot concur with the honorable member from 
abling the people of the interior to furnish sup- | New York (Mr. CamBretena) when he stated, 
plies, such as hemp from the West, and iron from | the other day, that the only encouragement given 
the North, in exchange for the products of the | to American navigation, wasa higher duty im- 
fisheries. Now they can purchase silks from Can- | posed on merchandise imported in foreign vessels, 
ton as easily as fish from Newfoundland. The|than on merchandise imported in our own. It 
market abroad will not be injured. The coasting | seems to me. sir, that he has entirely mistaken the 
trade also furnishes its share of seamen. The | character of our navigation laws. Was the dis- 
More extensive this trade, the greater would be | criminating duty on foreign tonnage nothing ? 
the number of seamen it could furnish. Nothing | Was the duty of fifty cents per ton on foreign ves- 
would give greater activity to this branch of em- | sels, payable at every entry, while but six cents 
ployment than the encouragement of manufac- | per ton was required but once a year on our own, 
lures, which would be distributed through every | nothing? [Mr. CaMBRELENG requested to make 
part of the Union, along the seaboard. But it is|aremark. He still considered the discriminating 
said that the decrease of foreign commerce would | duty laid on merchandise imported in foreign ves- 
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sels, to be the only substantial protection given to 
our shipping. The duty upon foreign vessels en- 
gaged in our coasting trade, he considered so insig- 
nificant as not to be worthy of observation.]} 

Mr. M. said he was very sorry if he had called 
the attention of the Committee to an insignificant 
subject. Having bestowed some attention to the 
history of our navigation laws, he would present 
a few observations, and leave the Committee to 
judge between the honorable gentleman and him- 
self. In 1793, the shipping of the United States 
was not sufficient for our trade. By some it was 
estimated that we had not one-fourth of the ton- 
nage required. I now call the attention of the 
Committee to the act of 1789. It provides that, 
on ships and vessels entered in the United States, 


shall be paid of six cents per ton. On ships and 
vessels, wholly owned by foreigners, fifty cents 
per ton. On American vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade, six cents per ton, payable once a 
year. On foreign vessels, carrying American 
produce from one of our ports to another, fifty 
cents a ton, payable at each entry. By the act of 
1790, foreign vessels engaged in our coasting 
trade, were subject toa duty of fifty cents a ton 
on each entry whether they transported foreign 
or domestic goods and merchandise. Here, sir, 
is that insignifieant protection to our naviga- 
tion which was so far beneath the notice of the 
gentleman from New York. The first Congress 
was composed of the ablest statesmen of the 
Union. If the honorable gentleman will take the 
trouble to examine the proceedings of that body, 
he will find that the law referred to was adopted 
for the express purpose of creating and protecting 
American navigation, most especially that part 
employed in the coasting trade. It was consid- 
ered an all important measure by which that 
great object could be accomplished. While sup- 
ported by such facts, and by the authority of such 
men, I have but little to fear from a decision of 
this Committee. I shall leave to the honorable 
gentleman from New York the distinguished sat- 
isfaction of being the first to discover the insig- 
nificance of that policy which Mr. Madison and 
his associates, the most enlightened statesmen of 
the age, considered of the most vital importance 
to the country. Sir, let me repeat that our navi- 
gation has always been cherished by every Amer- 
ican. It is the favorite of the nation. It will not 
be surrendered. If the present measure should be 
adopted, and prove injurious in its operation, an 
instant remedy will be applied. It will be pro- 
tected. ‘The power of the nation will come to its 
aid on the least appearance of danger. 

Those opposed to the bill, Mr. Chairman, ex- 
press the most fearful apprehensions that foreign 
nations would exclude our productions from their 
markets, if we should diminish the importation of 
theirs. What more can they do? What does 
the agriculture of the Middle and Northern States 
now furnish, and where is it sent? Permit me to 
refer to the official statements of our commercial 
affairs. Let us havea practical commentary on 
that noble system of unrestricted trade, which it 
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is said we are about to annihilate. Let us sec 
how ae and liberal those nations are which 


may be affected by the measure under considera- 
tion. In 1822, we exported beef, tallow, hides. 
and horned cattle to the value of  - $840,000 
We sent across the Atlantic, of this 

amount - - - ° - - 142,000 
Butter and cheese were exported to the 

valueof- - - - = = 220,000 
Sent across the Atlantic - - - 6,000 


Pork, hams, bacon, and lard, exported 1,357,000 


Sentacross the Atlantic - - — - 40,000 
Flourexported - - - = = =. 5,100,000 
Sentacrossthe Atlantic - - - 473,000 


Of this, we sent $127,000 to Madeira, anid 


| $145,000 to Gibraltar, probably for the use o: 
if wholly owned by American citizens, a duty | 


Spain. 
Tallow candlesandsoap - - = $788,000 
Sent across the Atlantic, less than - 20,000 


Even the fisheries, for whose prosperity so much 
solicitude is constantly expressed, cannot boast of 
a very distinguished transatlantic favor. For the 
year 1822, the value of dried and smoked fish ex- 

rted was $666,000. Of this, Europe received 

ess than 37,000. Yet the farmers of three-fourtiis 

of the Union are told, by those engaged in foreign 
commerce, to be careful—to be prudent, or they 
will meet with a dreadful retaliation! This is 
a proud state of independence. When foreign 
nations have done their utmost, we must still pros- 
trate ourselves before them, and beg no further ex- 
ercise of their power. Each European nation 
consults its own interests, regardless of other con- 
The United States are fearful of pur- 
suing their interests, lest they should incur the 
displeasure of others. 

The West Indies and South America afford the 
only markets for the productions which have 
been mentioned. Out of this trade, we must sup- 
ply ourselves with the commodities which they 
afford, and the remainder is converted into funds 
to meet the balance against us in other countries; 
to give employment to foreigners; to give activity 
to industry abroad, while ours is neglected. En- 
glish West Indies now stand on the brink of ruin. 
Spain dare not interfere with the trade of Cuba. 
South America controls her own markets. 

Another very serious objection is raised, to 
which I will call the attention of the Committee. 
We are told that England will exclude the cot- 
ton of the Southern States. I admit gentlemen 
from that section of country well understand and 
ably maintain its interests. With the greatest 
deference and respect to their opinions, allow me, 
sir, to offer some observations for the consid- 
eration of the Committee. What has ever been 
the policy of England, in relation to raw mate- 
rials, which she could not produce, and which 
her principal manufactures required ? On these 
she never imposed any discouraging burdens, unless 
to aid her own agriculture. She never excluded 
the raw silk of Italy, let the balance of trade be 
ever so great against her ; she never excluded the 
iron and hemp of Russia, whatever might be the 
condition of trade with that country. Her manu- 
factures demanded these materials, and they were 
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always received. Allow me, sir, to state the con- 
dition of the cotton manufactures of England. 
| assert, upon the authority of the most authentic 
exposé of English affairs for 1823, that the manu- 
factare of cotton alone is equal in value to all the 
other manufactures of that kingdom. 

She exported, in cotton goods, in 1820, the value 
of £16,000,000 sterling; in 1821, to the amount 
of £20,500,000 ; in 1822, to the amount of £21,- 
600,000 ; in 1823, at the time of the publication 
of that exposé, the manufacture was still rapidly 
advancing. To this amount must be added the 
quantity required for home consumption. It is 
supposed that the whole value will exceed $160,- 

We do not receive a twentieth of what 
is manufactured in that country. The entire loss 
of this part of our trade would be scarcely felt by 
England; yet, it is confidently said, she would 
rejectourcotton. She would encourage its growth 
in the West Indies, in Egypt, and Brazil. 

I present to the Committee a brief statement of 
cotton imported into England for several periods, 
and the countries from which it was received: 


Bales of American. Brazil. — All other. 
In 1802 107,000 74,000 99,000 
1803 106,000 76,000 56,000 
1814 48,000 150,000 88,000 
1815 103,000 91,000 75,000 
1816 166,000 123,000 80,000 
1821 283,000 - ms 
1822 375,000 es a 
1823 448,000 119,000 67,000 


I have not been able to procure a statement of 
the quantity of Brazils and other cottons for 1821 
and 1822. The greatest quantity of Brazils was 
in 1814, when ours was excluded in part by the 
war. Since that time the cotton of that country 
has declined. In all others, except American, there 
has been but little alteration. Ours has rapidly 
augmented. Wereceive not more than one twen- 
tieth of the cotton fabrics produced in England, 
while she receives from us nearly two-thirds of 
the raw material. The culture of cotton is not 
increasing to any dangerous extent in Brazil or 
Egypt, or in the English colonies. Is England 
so regardless of her interests as to close her ports 
against us and depend upon other countries, which 
it is certain cannot aflord a’supply? The very 
idea would shake the British empire to its centre. 
It is true, sir, that England will receive this great 
staple only while her interests will be promoted. 
Thecomparatively trifling amount of cotton goods 
we receive is a matter of secondary importance to 
her. But, whether we take her manufactures or 
not, whenever she can procure cotton on better 
terms from any other country, owrs will be at 
once rejected. Her friendship or compassion is 
but little concerned in her policy or interest. 

If, sir, there is any danger that England may 
exclude it, is the domestic market to be disre- 
garded? If it must share the fate of the beef, 


pork, and flour, of other countries, ought we not 
to be prepared for the event? About two-thirds 
as much is annually consumed in the United States 
as Was exported in each of the years 1815, 1816, 
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and 1817. We have advanced faster in theman- 
ufacture of this article than the Southern States 
did in the production. 
is deserving of consideration. 


It seems to me that this 


Here, sir, permit me to observe, that the honor- 


able gentleman from New York (Mr. Campre- 
LENG) was mistaken, when he spoke of the dis- 
couragement of the cotton manufacture in Eng- 
land; that we had 
already. 
fabrics. 
cured, the manufacture was introduced into Eng- 
land. 
were prohibited entirely. 

cottons were also excluded. 
effect of prohibition, if we have given equal pro- 
tection. 
It is long since that England and France have 
surpassed the Eastern fabric. 
made more rapid progress in this kind of manu- 


iven it a greater protection 
India first furnished Europe with cotton 
When the raw material could be pro- 


In 1699, the white cotton goods of India 
In 1721, the. printed 
I misunderstand the 


France did the same as early as 1687. 
This country has 


facture than either, as far as it has received pro- 
tection. In turn, we may become the successful 
competitors of those nations in the markets which 
they command by their present industry and skill. 

The inquiry is often made, why do manufac- 
tures produce these great results in a country 
which gives them encouragement? They give 
an enlarged field for the exercise of the moral and 
physical energies of a people. They furnish em- 
ployment adapted to their various inclinations, 
tastes, and talents. They are associated with alli 
the useful arts and sciences. They afford, also, 
the immense advantages of machinery. We have 
been told that the machinery employed in Great 
Britain performs the labor of two hundred mil- 
lions of people. On the other hand agriculture is 
chiefly conducted by manual industry. The labor 
of a thousand of our citizens on their farms would 
perhaps be of much less value than the product of 
a single machine in France or England. 

Sir, manufactures give a steady and solid value 
to the landed property of acountry. While we are 
dependent upon foreign markets, foreign nations 
may affect, if not determine, the value of every 
acre of land in the Union. A domestic market 
will always be safe and permanent. The price of 
our lands, except in the immediate vicinity of 
populous towns or navigable waters, is literally re- 
duced to nothing. The ordinary produce of agri- 
culture is heavy and bulky, in proportion to its 
value. Its cost of transportation to market, leaves 
no balance to the producer. By establishing man- 
ufactories of hemp, iron, wool, and cotton, in all 
their various branches, you give a demand for ad- 
ditional productions. The labor of the nation is 
divided. Climate and soil are consulted. Em- 
ployment has a greater selection of objects. The 
raw materials are changed, by art and labor, into 
forms required for use. A supply would be fur- 
nished for the surrounding country, and the rest 
would be sent, with trifling expense, to some com- 
mon market, and exchanged for the productions 
of other sections of country. Iron would be given 
for salt, cloths for cotton, hemp for fish, all that 
was surplus in one part, for what was to spare in 
another. Manufactures would, therefore, equal- 
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ize the value of property throughout the country, 
and be advantageous to every portion of it. 

Sir, the interior of the country has long suffered 
from a deficient circulating medium. Property. 
is not represented by a steady currency. Our good 
citizens desire the ordinary comforts of civilized 
life. They resort to credit to procure them, and de- 
pend upon the fruits of their industry for payment. 
A constantly declining market brings continued 
disappointment. What little money may have 
found its way into the country, is instantly taken 
out of circulation, and returned to the commercial 
cities. By increasing manufactures, we shall pur- 
chase less from abroad, and augment the means of 
payment at home. 

To give us a little consolation, we are informed 
that the smaller the amount of money in circula- 
tion, the more it will buy. This might be true, if 
it regulated the a of every article required for 
consumption. It is true, as to beef and flour, in 
Vermont and Kentucky, but it is not so, as to for- 
eign articles. The price of sugars, teas, and coffee, 
would experience but little change, whatever might 
be the amount of money in circulation in Ohio or 
Tennessee. 

Sir, it is often asserted as a maxim of political 
economy, that we should buy where we can buy 
the cheapest. This, I admit, is very captivating 
doctrine. But I will venture to assert another 
rule, much safer, and equally intelligible: it is, 
that we should buy where we can pay the easiest. 
I believe, upon a moment’s reflection, all will ad- 
mit that the best purchase of an article which is 
wanted, is when the payment is the most conve- 
niently and easily made. Manufactories distribu- 
ted through the country, would afford this advan- 
tage ina great degree. As has been repeatedly 
observed, there would be a new market for the raw 
materials. The farmer would be more frequently 
enabled to make ready payment in the produce of 
his land. He would avoid credit, and be free from 
the dangers of being compelled to.change his pro- 
perty into money. If there is a greater nominal 
value in the article purchased, so there generally 
will bein the article sold. The great advantage is 
being able readily to exchange what you have for 
what you want. This may not be compatible 
with the rigid rules of cash dealings, but is appli- 
cable to the course of business among the great 
mass of the people. 

But, sir, we are repeatedly asked, do you expect 
to make the people rich by legislation? Do they 
not understand their own business and interests ? 
Are they not competent to decide what employ- 
ment is the most profitable? Under an existing 
state of things, they undoubtedly are. It is also 
true, that they will adapt their labor and industry 
to the policy which their Government may pursue. 
But, it cannot be denied, that the employment of 
the people of one nation has more or less relation 
to, and dependence on, the employment of the peo- 
ple of another. It is only by the agency of one 
Government that the policy of another can be 
resisted. The people, in their individual capacity, 
cannot produce the effect. I fully admit, sir, that 
the people of the United States well understand 
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their own interests; and they as well understand 
the duty of their Government also. They knew 
the benefits which the protection of our navigation 
would produce. It was the Government alone 
which could give that protection. They knew 
that encouragement should be given to the fishe- 
ries, and it was given. They demanded that pro- 
tection should be given to coarse cottons. It was 
given; and the result proves that they understood 
their interests. The merchants know, that duties 
upon sales at auction are necessary, to protect their 
employment. I hope, sir, that their application to 
Government will not be in vain. I hope, also, 
that the people of the interior may be allowed to 
have some knowledge of what might prove advan- 
tageous to them. They do know; and millions 
have asked and implored, in language which 
would move the heart of Nero, for the aid of their 
Government. They do know, that their interests 
would be promoted by a decisive protection of their 
industry. 

Sir, another objection to the present measure is 
presented. The memorial of the citizens of Bos- 
ton tells us, “ the burden occasioned by most of the 
‘ particular duties recommended, would fall on all 
‘ the community, but chiefly on those least able to 
‘bear it. In this country, the poor man, person- 
‘ally, consumes nearly as much tea, coffee, and 
‘ sugar, as the rich; and, though his clothing is 
* not so fine, yet its eost constitutes a much greater 
* proportion of his whole expenses. Besides, this 
‘ new tariff is so nicely adjusted as to lay a far 
‘ heavier impost on coarse cottons and linens, than 
‘ on those of a finer texture.” Iam not disposed 
to call in question the philanthropy of the people 
of that city. It certainly is gratifying to learn 
that so large a share of the comforts of Jife fall to 
the poorer classes in that section of our country. 
It would afford as much satisfaction to see those 
of the interior in the enjoyment of equal blessings. 
But, sir, how should manufactures be first intro- 
duced in a country like ours? Is it by giving 
the first encouragement to the finest and most per- 
fect fabrics, because they are consumed by the rich? 
Are we to expect the highest skill at once? It is 
impossible. It is strange that any friend to manu- 
factures should recommend such a course. The 
first efforts of manufacturing skill have been pro- 
perly directed to coarse and common fabrics. It 
would be the extreme of folly for our Government 
to introduce the manufacture of fine broadcloths 
and cambrics, before the country could produce 
the plainest cottons and woollens. Have the poor 
no equivalent, even should there be a momentary 
advance ot price on the articles which they con- 
sumed. They certainly have that equivalent in 
the increased demand for the labor of themselves 
and families. They will be enabled more gene- 
rally to procure the necessaries and conveniences 
of life. Our experience already gives demonstra- 
tion of the correctness of this assertion. 

Again, the memorial to which I have alluded 
observes that, “if they are manufactures of mate- 
‘rials raised by us, and we might, by prohibiting 
‘ their importation, make them ourselves at a high- 
‘ er price than they actually cost us, is it not equal- 
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‘ly true that, if the hostility of the nation which | existence. Some, on a very limited scale, in the 
‘supplies us, or any other cause, should prevent | neighborhood of populous settlements, having par- 
‘their importation hereafter, we may make them | ticular advantages, may afford a moderate profit. 
‘at the same additional expense, then? And | But a great proportion in that State and in the 
‘why should we assume a burden now, because it | Union, are sinking under the pressure of foreign 
‘may fall on us hereafter?’ Can manufactures, | rivalry. We imported forty thousand tons for the 
sit, e introduced in a moment? Are they to | last year. The amount will continally increase 
have no protection but the hostility of other na-| unless Government interferes. The value in our 
tions, and that protection to end when that hos- | own ports, exclusive of duties, must be, at least, 
tility ceases? Deplorable, indeed, must be the | two millions and a half of dollars. This is fur- 
condition of a country governed by such ae nished by Russia, Sweden, and England. 
Who will venture their capital? What would Look, sir, at our trade with those countries. In 
be the value of skill? It seems to me that such | 1822, we took of Russia, in iron, hemp, and other 
opinions contain their own refutation. merchandise, to the amount of $3,300,000. She 
While one object of the bill is to enlarge the | received of us, our productions to the value of 
amount of manufactures, another, equally impor- | $177,000. We took from Sweden, in the same 
tant, is to protect those which already exist. A | year, of her productions, to the value of $1,151,000. 
great proportion of our people engaged, have | That country received from us $180,000. Eng- 
small capital. Yet, to many, the present encour- | land takes nothing of consequence produced by 
agement, with a steady market, would be suffi- | the Middle and Northern States. The balance 
cient. They want the advantage of regular and | must, of course, be paid in the profits of some other 
frequent sales. The foreign manufacturer is | branch of commerce. Suppose, sir, a part of 
aware of this. His capital is immense. He is | what we send abroad for iron should be expended 
able to fill our market when he pleases, although | in the United States. Suppose five hundred thou- 
ata present sacrifice. The domestic manufactu- | sand dollars should be expended around the shores 
rer is interrupted in his business, and perhaps | of Lake Champlain, the effects would be immense. 
ruined, when regular and reasonable prices mould It would cause an investment of capital to a vast 
have given a safe and satisfactory profit. It is| amount. It would give profitable employment to 
not a fair course of dealing that is embarrassing, | thousands of people. The hidden riches of the 
buta kind of speculation which can be sustained by | earth would be drawn from its bosom, where they 
the foreign manufacturer, but which the domestic | would ctherwise lie useless for ages. Manufac- 
isunable to meet. When the last is driven away, | tures, of which this metal is the principal mate- 
the other is able to make good any temporary | rial, would at once spring into existence. The 
sacrifice. There may be some manufactures | agriculture of the surrounding country would be 
which will advance in price for the moment, but | revived and invigorated. Millions and millions 
competition will soon reduce them to a proper | in value would be added to sections of territory, 
level. Experience has ever proved the absolute | which are now desolate, barren, and uncultivated 
certainty of this. A trifling augmentation of |—where wild beasts alone have undisputed do- 
value, for a limited time, is at once overwhelmed | minion.. The lake and connecting canals open 
by considerations of national advantage, which I | the way to expanded markets. The products of 
have endeavored to illustrate. the mines would be exchanged for the various 
The importance of the article of iron is admit- | commodities abroad, which the comforts and con- 
ted on every side. Whether in peace or war, it is | venience of the people would require. The same 
of the first necessity. To depend on foreign na- | advantages weil also result to New Jersey, Penn- 
tions for this, is too dangerous to our safety, and | sylvania, and every other State where this in- 
‘oo degrading to our character. The country | valuable article could be produced. What sacri- 
around Lake Champlain in New York and Ver- | fice, sir, is required of any interest, commensurate 
mont contains inexhaustible mines of the richest | with the benefits to be derived from a solid and 
quality, Other parts of the Union also possess | decided protection of this important production ? 
them. If once protected, the most abundant sup-! The same reasons apply, sir, with equal force 
ply of iron would be produced. The country | to other important manufactures, the raw materi- 
Where they exist in the greatest abundance, is | als of which, this country affords an abundance. 
generally sterile, mountainous, and of little value|'The subject is exhaustless. I have trespassed 
‘nits present condition. With few exceptions, | upon the patience of the Committee too long al- 
the manufacturer is prostrate beyond redemption, | ready. ‘ 
unless the aid of Government is afforded. From} As to the revenue, it seems to me that no 
the counties of Essex and Clinton, in New York, | danger is to be feared. The Secretary of the 
we have a statement of their number and condi- | Treasury has recommended a revision of the tar- 
ton. There are between thirty and forty forges, ' iff, for the benefit of revenue and the aid it would 
which could produce nearly four thousand tons | give to the manufactures of the nation. The 
perannum. ‘They now produce about one thous- | proposed augmentation of the duty to twenty-five 
and. There are numerous manufactories for roll- per cent. on merchandise now paying fifteen, 
ing and slitting and making nails. But foreign | would add greatly to its amount. It would oper- 
competition has rendered them almost useless. | ate principally on the rich, and tend to equalize 
ere are many in Vermont which have gone to | the burdens of supporting the Government be- 
cay and ruin, or preserve a lingering, doubtful ' tween them and the poor. Cottons are generally 
18th Con. Ist Sess.—55 
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used by the latter, in the place of linens; and silks 
are not required by necessity. 

It may be remarked, also, that the fine fabrics 
will but little diminish for years. The ability of 
the people to procure a greater amount of such 
commodities, as this country can never produce, 
will constantly improve. The demand for the 
consumption of these will continually increase 
with our rapidly increasing population. 

I hope, sir, that the example of other nations 
will not be considered useless here. They may 
serve as a guide to our determination on this im- 
portant subject. The reasons upon which they 
are founded, are clear and incontrovertible. Our 
experience had also proved the value of the aid 
already given to our manufactures. The earnest 
applications from almost every part of the coun- 
try, for further assistance, must have an impres- 
sive influence on this Committee. I hope that 
the object of the motion now immediately under 
consideration, will be the last abandoned, and 
that the general provisions of the bill will re- 
ceive the sanction of the Government. 

When Mr. Mattary had concluded— 

On motion of Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, the 
Committee then rose. 

Mr. Stoane, of Ohio, gave notice that, on 
Tuesday next, he should move that the House go 
into a Committee of the Whole on the contested 
election of a member from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BalLey.) 

The House then adjourned. 


Monpay, March 1. 
DEATH OF MR. BALL. 


As soon as the journal of Saturday was read, 
Mr. A. Stevenson, of Virginia, rose, and ad- 
dressed the House, as follows: : 

Mr. Speaker: I rise to perform a painful and 
melancholy duty. It is to announce the death of 
my friend and colleague, Wittiam Lee Batt, a 
Representative from the State of Virginia. On 
yesterday, it pleased Almighty God to call him 
from this scene of suffering and trial to the abode 
of the blessed! The awial stillness and gloom 
which pervade this Hall, proclaim, more strongly 
than any effort of mine could do, the loss which 
we have sustained! In asking you to pay this 
last tribute to the memory and virtues of my de- 
ceased friend, what can I say to add to the strong 
and deep sympathy which is so generally and 
may manifested throughout this House? He 
was known to you all, and by all respected, es- 
teemed, and beloved. I knew him well, for he was 
the early companion of my youth, and the friend 
of my manhood. There was nothing dazzling in 
his character, or shining in action, but his march 
through life was that of probity, honor, and virtue! 
He was characterized by a strong and noble 
mind; by generous and godlike feelings; by a 
kindness and simplicity of manner, and by a love 
and indulgence for his fellow men, which won the 
admiration and esteem of all who knew him. It 
might with truth be said of him, that he was 
without fear and reproach. Such was the man 
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whose loss we depiore, and whose spirit has fle; 
forever! Peace to his ashes! and would to Goi 
it could have been so willed that they might have 
mingled with those of his fathers! I offer the fo). 
lowing resolutions : 

The House having been informed of the death 
William Lee Ball, a Representative trom the State o; 
Virginia, and being deeply sensible of the loss of , 
man whose public and private virtues endeared hin 
to all who knew him, and, being desirous to render , 
just tribute of respect to his memory— 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take 
order for superintending his funeral. 

Resolved, That the members of this House will tes. 
tify their respect for the memory of William Lee Bali, 
by wearing crape on the left arm for the remainder of 
the session. 

Resolved, That the members will attend the funeral! 
of the late William Lee Ball, to-morrow morning, at 
12 o’clock. 


The resolves having been unanimously agreed 
to, the House adjourned. 


Tuespay, March 2. 


The House met, and adjourned for the purpose 
of affording the members an opportunity to attend 
the funeral of the late Wittiam Lee Batt. 


Wepnespay, March 3. 

Mr. McLang, of Delaware, presented a memo- 
rial of the inhabitants of the town of New Castle, 
praying for an appropriation for the purpose of 
sinking an additional range of piers, for the secu- 
rity of the harbor of said town. 

Mr. LONGFELLow presented a memorial of sun- 
dry merchants and underwriters in the town o! 
Portland, in the State of Maine, praying remv- 
neration for losses sustained by spoliations upon 
their lawful commerce, by French cruisers, be- 
tween the years 1793 and 1800, or that their right 
to claim the same from the Government o/ 
France, may be restored to them.—Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Van ReNsseLAER presented a memorial o! 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, containing the views of the said 
board upon the subject of the civilization anid 
moral improvement, generally, of the Indian tribes 
within the limits of the territory of the United 
States, and stating, summarily, the proceedings 
which have been adopted by the said board, and 
by other boards, of different denominations, a 
well as of measures now in progress, for the bene- 
fit of said Indians; the success of their efforts, 
hitherto made, and the encouraging prospects as 
to the future; and soliciting sueh pecuniary aid 
from the Government of the United States, as, in 
the wisdom of Congress, it shall see fit to grant; 
which memorial was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

The Speaker presented a memorial of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of North Carolina, 
praying Congress to make provision for satisfying, 
out of the lands ceded by that State to the United 
States, such claims as have been adjudged valid 
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id § under the act of cession of 1789, 
pce thw remained unsatisfied; which 
memorial was referred to a select committee, and 
Mr. Burton, Mr. Buatr, Mr. Saunpers, Mr. 
Auten of Tennessee, and Mr. Bucuanan, were 
inted the said committee. 

he Committee of Ways and Means were dis- 
charged from the consideration of the memorial 
of the trustees of the Columbia College, in the 
District of Columbia, and leave was given to with- 
draw the same. 

Mr. Cook, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, reported a bill granting certain public lots 
to the cities of St. Augustine and Pensacola, 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. : 


On motion of Mr. Incuam, the Committee on 
the Judiciary were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of fixing, by law, the fees proper to be 
allowed for the official duties performed in rela- 
tion to naturalization of aliens. 


On motion of Mr. Ricuarp, of Michigan, the 
Committee on Roads and Canals were instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill 
to authorize the surveying and making a road 
from Detroit, or from Pontiac, in the county of 
Oakland, in the Territory of Michigan, to the 
Lake of Michigan or to Chicago. 


The Message of the President of the United 
States, in relation to the observance in the Army 
of the rules and regulations compiled by General 
Scott, was referred to the select committee ap- 
pointed on the 30th December last, upon a Mes- 
sage from the President in relation to the expen- 
ditures in the Ordnance Department. 


Mr. Stoane, from the Committee on Elections, 
who were instructed to inquire whether any mem- 
bers returned to serve in this House, were not, at 
the time of their election, inhabitants of the States 
from which they were respectively returned, made 
a report thereon, which was read, and committed 
to the Committee of the whole House to which 
is committed the report of the same committee in 
the case of John Bailey. The report is as follows: 


The Committee of Elections report, that, in compli- 
ance with the instructions contained in the resolution of 
the House of the 25th of February, they have obtained 
from the Department of State certain documents in 
relation to John Forsyth, one of the members returned 
from the State of Georgia, which they ask leave to 
make a part of this report. From these documents, 
it appears that Mr. Forsyth was elected a member of 
the present Congress during the time of his residing 
near the Court of Spain, in the character of Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the United States. The com- 
mittee are of opinion that there is nothing in Mr. 
Forsyth’s case which disqualifies him from holding a 
seatin this House. The capacity in which he acted 
excludes the idea, that, by the performance of his duty 
abroad, he ceased to be an inhabitant of the United 
States; and, if so, inasmuch as be had no inhabitancy 
in any other part of the Union than Georgia, he must 
%e considered as in the same situation as before the 
tcceptance of the appointment. The committee re- 
Spectfully ask leave to be discharged from the further 
consideration of the subject referred to them. ‘ 
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PARTRIDGE’S. MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Mr. Hamitton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which the subject was referred, 
reported a bill to authorize the President of the 
United States to cause to be issued to Captain 
Alden Partridge, fixed ammunition, and for other 
purposes ; accompanied by a detailed report upon 
the subject; which bill was read twice, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole. The re- 
port is as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred a resolution, instructing it ‘to inquire into 
the expediency of authorizing the Secretary of War 
to permit the issue of ammunition to Captain Alden 
Partridge, Superintendent of the American Literary, 
Scientific, and Military Academy, for the improve- 
ment of the pupils of the said Academy in practical 
gunnery,”’ beg leave to report: 

That, in the consideration of this subject, they have 
felt that it was their duty to discuss the policy insepa- 
rably connected with the resolution; nor have they 
been unmindful of the necessity of instituting a pro- 
per inquiry into the merits of the Seminary, for which 
the proposed bounty is intended. 

Your committee would deem it altogether super- 
fluous, that they should at this moment enforce, by 
any argument of theirs, the utility of encouraging the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, or that they should in- 
sist on a position so indisputably true, that a govern- 
ment cannot employ its energies more beneficially, or 
act under a higher meral sanction, than by advancing 
the prosperity of institutions of learning. But the 
proposition submitted for their consideration, affects 
the country in one of its most interesting relations— 
its defence ; and as such, it forms one of the most im- 
portant objects of our notice and regard. If it be ad- 
mitted, that the existence and dissemination of the 
knowledge of the military science, is perhaps more 
important to the ultimate defence of the country, than 
the continuance of a standing army in time of peace, 
the promotion of this sort of learning may well be 
called ‘‘ the cheap defence of nations.”” The only in- 
quiry would then seem to be, whether the Academy 
of Captain Partridge is subservient to these important 
purposes; and here your committee would rely on the 
fact, that this institution is founded on the basis of 
military subordination, and one of the primary branches 
of its course of instruction is the theory of the art of 
war, as far as it can be taught, in reference to its ab- 
stract principles. 

It appears that, independently of the Superintend- 
ent, (a gentleman of acknowledged genius and dis- 
tinguished attainments) who takes upon himself the 
instruction of his pupils in mathematics, natural and 
moral philosophy, and the military science, there are 
at this school the following professorships, each filled 
by a separate instructer: Ist, of Ethies and Belles 
Lettres ; 2d, Geography and History; 3d, Chemistry ; 
4th, Practical Geometry and Topography ; 5th, the 
Greek language ; 6th, of the Latin language; 7th, of 
the French language. Organized as this institution 
is, your committee must regard it as a very essential 
auxiliary to the Academy at West Point, as the lesser 
tactics are taught by field exercises, together with 
castrametation, military surveying, and most of the 
duties incident to active service,in the presence of an 
enemy. 

Out of one hundred and fifty students, now at 
Captain Partridge’s Academy, there are eight officers 
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of the Navy of the United States, on furlough, pursu- 
ing those studies which are indispensably connected 
with the duties of their profession; and among the 
rest of the pupils, there are several who are looking to 
the navy as their ultimate avocation, and whose names 
are registered on the list of applicants for appointments 
in that service. 


Indeed, your committee think, without hitherto sub- 
jecting the Government to the cost of a cent, that 
Captain Partridge, by an enlightened public spirit, 
-_ ardent devotion to his present enterprise, is car- 
rying into effect a portion of the admirable purposes 
of our own institution. 


The value of the ammunition which, by the bill ac- 
companying this report, is contemplated to be put at 
the disposal of Captain Partridge, it will be seen, 
will amount to $450 for the first year; a little more 
than the annual expense of a cadet at West Point. 
When a sum so trifling is contrasted with advantages 
so obvious, when it is recollected that Captain Par- 
tridge could not procure the fixed ammunition (as 
facilities for its preparation are only to be found in 
arsenals) except at an expense much beyond the an- 
nexed estimate, and not at all, perhaps, without great 
inconvenience, your committee cannot but believe, that, 
in recommending the passage of the bill herewith re- 
ported, they are firmly sustained by the enlightened 
policy which dictated the establishment of the Mili- 
tary School at West Point, and by considerations 
which tend to justify the liberal application of na- 
tional patronage and beneficence to the meritorious 
and useful objects of individual enterprise and exer- 
tion 

Your committee will not waste your time, or use- 

lessly consume their own, by dwelling on the import- 
ance of lessons in practical gunnery to those on whom 
the future defence of this country may devolve. They 
cannot, however, refrain from offering one observa- 
tion, which they think of some importance. Although 
many of the young men educated at Captain Par- 
tridge’s Seminary may not be destined to obtain com- 
missions in the Navy or regular Army of the United 
States, yet it is highly probable, from the military 
spirit and knowledge which they will thereby imbibe, 
that they will seek, in the militia of the several States, 
occasions for usefulness and distinction. In this de- 
partment of the public service, a knowledge of practi- 
cal gunnery is much wanted, nor could the General 
Government supply it more cheaply, (with the same 
degree of efficiency,) than by aiding its instruction at 
the fountain head of schools founded on a military 
basis. 






































THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Conpicr in the Chair,) on the bill “to amend 
the several acts laying duties on imports ;” and 
the question still being on Mr. FuLier’s motion, 
to strike out the duty of one dollar and twelve 
cents per cwt. on bar iron—the debate of Saturday 
was resumed. 


Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, opposed the mo- 
tion to strike out, and advocated the duty ina 
speech abounding with the practical details of 
the subject, stated from his own knowledge and 
experience, as master and proprietor of extensive 
iron works, in that State. 










Partridge’s Military Academy. 
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Mr. Breck, of Pennsylvania, looked upon it as 


an incontrovertible principle of political economy 
that raw materials must be furnished cheap to the 
manufacturer, to enable him to sell cheap. 


We have, said he, five or six articles admitte; 


duty free, and the manufacturer of most of these 
not only supplies the home consumption, but j; 
enabled to export largely. Thus, undressed {yrs 
being free, $86,000 worth of hats were exported 
in 1822. Raw hides being likewise free, $326,000 
worth of leather shoes were exported that year, as 
well as 450,000 pounds of 
the raw material being ligh 


epapow ier, OWing to 
tly dutied. 
The friends of the bill to regulate the tariff, now 


under consideration, profess to have, for their main 
object, the protection of manufactures; and ye, 
almost every article required by the manufacturer 
is saddled with enormous duties. Even the very 
dye stuffs are heavily taxed. 
1,160,000 pounds were imported in 1822, is to be 
charged with an additional duty, for the ostensible 
purpose of encouraging that article in Carolina,al- 
though it is well known, to those who have occasion 
to use it, that its quality is so inferior that foreign 
indigo is universally preferred. 
already paying a duty of one dollar per pound, i: 
to be increased, although 16,000 pounds are annv- 
ally wanted for our manufactures. 


Indigo, of which 


Copperas, too, 


As regards the article of iron, Mr. B. supposed 


there might be about thirty or forty iron master: 
in Pennsylvania, and perhaps as many more in 
the other States. 
into the class of manufacturers, compare, numer- 
cally, as more than one to five hundred, with man- 
ufacturers, properly so called, if the smitheries be 
incladed. Iron, from the hand of the iron master, 
can be considered as nothing else than a raw m2 
terial, and its price is now very nearly what ii 


They cannot, even if admitted 


was thirty years ago. At that period, those who 


worked the ore became exceedingly rich ; and the 


chief reason why their successors have not been 
equally fortunate, is, because their skill has noi 
kept pace with the astonishing improvements made 
in Europe, in the smelting of the ore, and other 
processes connected with its conversion into bar, 
hoop, and sheet iron, nail rods, &e. 

In England, thirty years ago, there were maée 
only about 20,000 tons of iron, and now that coun- 
try produces 300,000 tons ; and it produces it a! 
considerable less than half the cost of iron in 
America; the Liverpool price of bar iron being 
about $36 per ton. The reason is, that the fur 
naces are kept in blast the whole year, instead 0: 
eight or nine months, as with us. There is a con- 
centration too, of all the works necessary for ham- 
mering, slitting, rolling, casting, &c., which, with 
us, are scattered over the country. There, too, 
coal, at ten or eleven cents per bushel, is prepared 
for fuel. These facilities enable the manufacturer 
to send many articles of iron fabric to the Amer 
ican market, under a duty of twenty-four dollar 
per ton, with freight, &c., as cheap as our 110! 
masters can afford to sell their bar iron here. 

With regard to hemp, Mr. B. stated that the 
Legislature of Massachusetts had tried the eflec' 
of a bounty, in order to supersede the importati0! 
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of that article; but it was soon relinquished, as a} 590,000 pounds of coarse, made into 


hopeless experiment. The error lies, perhaps, in 
the mode of rotting. Be it what it may, the pro- 

duty, which increases the $30 dollars per 
ton now paid to $44, will cause our ship owners 
to seek for cordage abroad ; and as a proportional 
increase is to take place on canvass, our sailma- 
ers, ropemakers, riggers, and other mechanics 
now employed about ship building, will be left 
unemployed, whilst those of Russia, and even 
England, will exclusively possess the advantage 
of equipping our merchantmen. 

The effects of this monstrous bill, which touches 
upon nearly sixty millions of our imports, and 
seven millions and a half of our revenue, must be 
fatal to our navigation. All discriminating duties 
being abrogated, except with regard to Spain and 
Portugal, we find the tonnage, in our intercourse 
with European nations, to have increased, in the 
last three years, as follows: 






























In 1821 Sera ote 79,204 tons. 
1822 Pl OS eS ORE © 
1823 ee 119,000 “ 


And in our intercourse with the single port of 
Liverpool, to have increased from 20,676 tons, in 
1822, to 42,869 tons, in 1823. By which it ap- 
pears that the British tonnage in our trade, with 
that port alone, has more than doubled in one year. 
What, then, I ask, is to become of the American 
tonnage, when, - this bill, you lay an additional 
duty upon iron, hemp, and sailcloth, which will 
augment the duties paid upon articles used to build 
aship of 300 tons to eleven hundred dollars, in- 
stead of about six hundred now paid? Especially 
when unprotected, as our tonnage is, by the repeal 
of discriminating navigation laws, you deprive it, 
by prohibitory duties, of the freight of 32,000 tons 
of iron, 5,000 tons of hemp, and nearly 2,000,000 
of pounds weight of raw wool. 


These bulky articles will occupy 60,000 tons of 
shipping, which are equivalent to 200 ships of 300 
tonseach. Are we prepared to risk the non-em- 
ployment of so many vessels—to embarrass, if not 
‘oruin their owners; and this, too, at the moment 
that the foreign tonnage, equipped at less cost 
— is so fast gaining possession of our export 
trade 

On the subject of foreign wool I will detain the 
Committee but a few moments. Imported wool 
comes from La Plata, Smyrna, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Germany. A great deal of it is of a coarser 
kind than any raised in the United States, and the 
remainder, indeed the whole, gives to the industry 
of the country the most advantageous employ- 
ment. One of our most intelligent manufacturers 
has divided the wool imported in 1822 as fol- 

WS: 

Wool imported that year -  - 1,733,426 Ibs. 


_ Cost in foreign countries, $387,312; paid duty 
398,100; average cost 22 cents per pound. 


700,000 pounds superfine, 6 and 7 1-4 wide, made 
_ 350,000 yards, at $4 - - - $1,400,000 
140,000 pounds common wool made 


200,000 yards, at $2 - - - 400,000 


this bill on the revenue. 
spirits is increased by it 15 per cent. 
now =e from 42 to 70 cents per gallon, accord- 
ing to the 

upon its cost abroad. Under the existing law, 
spirits alone produce to our revenue more than 
two millions of dollars ; but asystem of smuggling 
has been organized in the State of Maine, and 
other places, which is so successfully carried on, 
particularly at Eastport and Lubec, near the Brit- 
ish province of New Brunswick, that spirits are 
purchased in that section of the country for less 
than the average duty ; fifty cents being the high- 
est price asked by the dealers. 
ticle as rum in hogsheads can be landed without 
detection, a bale of fine muslins, silks, and other 
light goods will soon follow. No measure is bet- 
ter calculated to injure the revenue than high du- 
ties. 
our commerce to bring to them the raw material 
cheap, in order that they and the shipping interest 
may thrive together. 
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cassinets, linseys, and negro cloths, 
737,500 yards, at45 cents -  - 331,875 
$2,131,875 
Deduct cost of woolabroad - 387,000 
$1,744,875 
Leaving a ‘profit to the laborer of America of 
more than one dollar per pound. We have not 


the means of raising immediately 6 or 8,000,000 
sheep to furnish this wool. 
must stop whilst the sheep are growing, and when 
the woo 

buyers. 


The manufacturers 
is ready for market there will be no 
beg leave to add one word upon the effects of 
The duty upon foreign 
This article 


proof; and this is 2 or 300 per cent. 


If so bulky an ar- 


Iam friendly to manufactures, but 1 wish 


Mr. B. was succeeded by Mr. Stewart, of Penn- 


sylvania, who moved an amendment to the bill, 
proposing an additional tax on the descriptions of 
iron in the item under consideration, of twenty- 
five cents a year, for three years to come. e 
supported his amendment by a speech, in which 
he took a general view of the state of the iron 


factories, the fatal operation of the tariff of 1816, 


upon them, and the advantages arising from an 
e 


ectual protection, towards which his amend- 
ment looked. 

The question being put, the amendment moved 
by Mr. Stewart was not agreed to. 

Mr. Hamitton then moved that the Commit- 
tee rise; which motion was lost—ayes 66, noes 73. 

The question then recurring on Mr. FuLusr’s 
motion to strike out the duty, it was decided in 
the negative—ayes 54, noes 85. 

When the Committee rose, and, having ob- 
tained leave to sit again, the House adjourned. 





Tuurspay, March 4. 

Mr. Coss, by leave of the House, presented a 
memorial of the citizens of Wilkes county, in the 
State of Georgia, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of the bill now pending in this House to 
amend the several acts imposing duties on imports. 
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Mr. Coss also, by leave of the House, presented 
a similar remonstrance from the citizens of the 
city of Augusta, in the State of Georgia. 

That the said remonstrances be com- 
mitted to the Committee of the whole House on 
the state of the Union to which the said bill is 
committed. 

Mr. Lirtie, from the Committee on Pensions 
and Revolutionary Claims, reported a bill for the 
relief of William Hail, an invalid soldier of the 
Revolutionary army ; which was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. Cocke, a committee was a 
pointed to inquire what number of public lots in 
the City of Washington have been sold by the 
agents of the United States ; when sold, by whom, 
to whom, and for what price; what part of the 
purchase money has been paid, the amount due, 
and when payable; whether the debts are well 
secured, a whether all the money received has 
been applied to objects authorized by any existing 
law ; how much thereof has been paid into the 
Treasury ; and what disposition has been made of 
the money placed in the hands of the late Superin- 
tendent of the City, for disbursement; and that 
said committee have power to send for persons 
and papers. Mr. Cocke, Mr. Firoyp, Mr. Mer- 
cer, Mr. Vinton, Mr. Marvin, Mr. Bayties, and 
Mr. Brent, were appointed the said committee. 

Two Messages received from the PrestpenT oF 
THE Unitrep States were read, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives of the United States: 


In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, of the Ist March, 1823, requesting 
information of the number and position of the perma- 
nent fortifications, which have been, and are now, 
erecting for the defence of the coast, harbors, and 
frontiers of the United States, with the classification 
and magnitude of each, with the amount expended 
on each; showing the work done and to be done; 
the number of guns, of every caliber, for each fortifi- 
cation ; the total cost of a complete armament for 
each ; the force required to garrison each in time of 
peace and war; I transmit a report from the Secre- 
tary of War, containing the information required by 


the resolution. 
JAMES MONROE. 

Wasaineton, March 4, 1824. 

The Message and report were laid on the table. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States : 
~ T transmit a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which communicates all the information in possession 
of the Department, called for by a resolution of the 
House requesting a copy of the report of the Register 
of the Land Office in the Eastern District of Louis- 
iana, bearing date the 6th of January, 1821 ; together 
with all the information from the said Register to the 
Treasury Department. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Marca 4, 1824. 

The Message and report were referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 


VACCINATION. 


Mr. Gazay, from the committee appointed on 
the 9th ultimo,on a memorial of Dr. James Smith, 


made a report, oe by a bill to encourage 
vaccination ; which, by leave of the House, was 
reported, read twice, and committed to a Com. 
mittee of the Whole. The report is as follows: 

The memorial of Dr. James Smith states that the 
smallpox is now spreading, to a very alarming extent, 
to most of the great cities, and to many other parts of 
the United States ; and that beside the calamities im. 
mediately attendant on the disease, it necessarily sus. 
pends and interrupts commerce and intercourse be- 
tween different pertions of the Union. To arrest the 
progress of this scourge, and to prevent its future ap- 
pearance, the memorial recommends the appointment 
of a general agent for the United States, and local 
agents in the several Congressional districts, to whom 
the general agent shall at all times furnish the real 
vaccine matter, free of postage. The memorial also 
contains much detail on the nature and distinguisha- 
ble character of the vaccine from the smallpox or vari- 
olous disease. It also asserts that medical skill is not 
required for the effectual and safe application of the 
vaccine matter; that this process may be performed 
by any person. But that, to insure confidence and 
success in the vaccine system, great care, attention, 
and experience, are necessary in obtaining and pre- 
serving the frue vaccine matter, or crusts, and that if 
it be not pure, no reliance can be placed on it as a 
guard against the smallpox. To this point much evi- 
dence, drawn. from practice and long observation, is 
set forth: also much evidence tending to show its 
ample protective character when pure. 

In a paper accompanying the memorial Dr. Smith 
has furnished statements, with extracts of letters, and 
a certificate of a Mr. Phillips, tending to show that the 
unfortunate occurrence at T'arborough was the result 
of some wanton interference with his letter and direc- 
tions, after they were by him enclosed, and before they 
reached Dr. Ward. That Dr. Ward is inclined to the 
belief of this fact, and made the first suggestion of it 
in April, 1822. 

The committee do not pretend to account for the 
unfortunate occurrence at Tarborough, nor do they 
see as much reason for imputing its wilful commission 
to those who were publicly engaged, and of course 
the first to be made responsible, as to some secret hand 
not responsible. They beg leave to suggest the pro- 
priety and public necessity for paying some respect 
and attention to the general sentiment, which prevails 
throughout the civilized world, in favor of the preven- 
tive power of the vaccine disease against the small- 
pox ; and that to obtain security from the latter, which 
so materially affects both life and our maritime rela- 
tions, cannot be less than a national object. They ask 
leave to report a bill, and with that view offer the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the select committee raised on the 
subject of vaccination have leave to report a bill. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 

The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the bill amending the several! 
acts laying duties on imports. 

Mr. Top, Chairman of the Committee on Man- 
ufactures, moved to amend the first section of the 
bill, by altering the minimum cost of imported 
woollen cloths on which a duty of thirty per cen- 
tum ad valorem is proposed to be imposed, from 
eighty cents to forty cents, and striking out the 
subsequent clause, whieh fixes the minimum for 
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qannels, baizes, and other unmilled woollen cloths | would scarce endure a puff of wind without fall- 
(except carpets and blankets) at forty cents. —_—| ing to pieces. The minimum at forty cents would, 
Mr. Martinpa.e, of New York, opposed this | in his opinion, be sufficient for the present. We 
amendment. He said that the friends of the bill | must attain a maximum by degrees. 
were taken by surprise by such a motion. The} Mr.McKim wentintoacalculation in figures, and 
amendment went to alter the whole character of | insisted that the bill would diminish the importa- 
the bill by striking out one of its most important | tion of woollen goods one-half; that the revenue 
and most valuable parts. The labor of the coun-| would lose at least eight hundred thousand dol- 
ry, formerly occupied in commerce and agricul-| lars; the minimum at forty cents was equal to 
ture, has, by the reduction of those great national | seventy-three per cent; what more was wanted 
interests, been thrown out of employ, and wants | for a protection ? 
occupation. No manufacture aids the farmer) Mr. Bucuanan, of Pennsylvania, supported the 
more than those the staple of which consists of | amendment, as a measure proper in itself, and 
wool, a product easily raised, easily extended, and | calculated to promote a spirit of mutual concilia- 
for the manufacture of which we have mechanics | tion. The present duty on woollen goods is 
in abundance. He hoped the Chairman, and the | twenty-five per cent. ad valorem—the bill would 
friends of the bill, would act on the conviction of | raise it to thirty-three and athird. The minimum 
their own judgment, and not by yielding to that| proposed by the amendment is forty cents per 
of others, for the sake of conciliation, jeopardize | square yard; a yard of coarse baize costs eight 
or sacrifice the most valuable parts of the system | pence sterling; the ad valorem duty, as amended, 
of protection. The proposed duty would not op-| is equal to eighty per cent.; without the amend- 
erate to raise, but to diminish the price, as a simi-| ment, it will amount to one hundred.and thirty 
lar duty had operated on coarse cottons. This| per cent. He thought we were not yet ready for 
was a sort of fabric with which American manu-| a prohibitory duty on coarse woollens; to which 
facturers could easily fill the market. article the arguments from coarse cottons did not 
Mr. Incuam, of Pennsylvania, considered the | apply, because cotton was abundant—wool was 
item, now proposed to be altered, as a very im-| not. The amount imported last year was one 
portant part of the bill. Its effect would be to} million six hundred thousand pounds—worth three 
raise the price to the consumer without benefiting | hundred and forty thousand dollars. | going 
the manufacturer. He suggested a modification | too rapidly, in pressing the system, we shall injure 
of Mr. Tov’s motion, by which the minimum | both the consumer and the manufacturer. If the 
would be left open for discussion. raw material was abundant, he should oppose any 
Mr. Top thought there was no way in which | reduction of the mimimum; but at present he 
to ascertain the views of the members on this part | should advocate the amendment. 
of the bill but by taking a vote. Hecertainly had} Mr. Top observed that the Committee of Man- 
no wish to see this clause stricken out; but he| ufactures had used the greatest diligence in col- 
had made the motion in consequence of an assur- | lecting information, not only from the members 
ince given him by several leading members, now | of this House, but from persons in various classes 
in opposition to the bill, that, if this feature were | of the community, whose interests were involved 
removed, they would support the residue, and he | in the several parts of the bill. Some doubt ex- 
wished the friends of the plan to remember that a | isted as to the point at which the minimum on 
vill which attained only a part of the object de- | coarse woollens ought to be fixed. And the Com- 
sired, and which passed the House, was better | mittee were unwilling, by going too far, to risk 
than a bill of the most finished and perfect form | the popularity of the bill, and thereby jeopardize 
that did not pass. : its success. But, as several of its friends had ex- 
Mr. Tracy, of New York, expressed his regret | pressed a wish to have time for further delibera- 
that this amendment should have proceeded from | tion, he would consent to withdraw his amend- 
the honorable Chairman against his own better | ment. 
judgment. It certainly aimed a blow at the most} Mr. T. then moved to amend the third section 
important item in the whole bill. He believed | of the bill by making the annual increase of duty 
the country is fully able to raise all the wool it| on unmanufactured wool more gradual, and by 
needs. He hoped the motion would be with-| adding a proviso “ That all wool, the actual value 
drawn. If it was intended as a compromise with | of which, at the place whence imported, shall not 
the opponents of the bill, the honorable Chairman | exceed ten cents per pound shall be charged with 
might find that, while he won over a few of them | a duty of fifteen per cent ad valorem, and no 
'o his side, he at the same time lost many of those | more.” 
who were now its supporters. | Mr. T. stated that the committee had learned 
Mr. Bay.iges, of Massachusetts, hoped the| that objections existed to this part of the bill, both 
amendment would not be withdrawn. He did | among the manufacturers and the raisers of sheep. 
not believe this country possessed (at least not at | It appeared that a coarser wool was wanted than 
present) the capacity to raise its own wool; and, | any raised in this country, for a particular kind of 
il We cannot get it at home, we must get it from | coarse goods, (negro cloths, &c.,) and that that 
abroad. He thought the duty left by the amend-| species of wool may be procured sometimes for 
ment would be selicient to keep out of the country | eight and sometimes as low as six cents.a pound, 
those fabrics which the gentlemen had described | while the lowest priced American costs twenty- 
as made of woollen rags ground up, and which | five cents. 
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Mr. McKim, of Maryland, called for the read- 


ing of a memorial from Germantown on this sub- 
ject; and it was read. 

Mr. Cuiark, of New York, made some remarks 
which the reporter was not fortunate enough to 
hear distinctly. 

Mr. Incuam advocated the amendment. He 
hoped this coarse wool would not be excluded 
from importation; it employed a large number of 
additional spindles, without in the least interfer- 
ing with our native products ; a million of pounds 
were imported the last year, chiefly from South 
America, with which country it was our interest 
to cherish a commercial connexion, as she fur- 
nishes a market for many of our manufactures, 
and, if she can return her native productions for 
them, will continue and increase her demand. He 
thought this sort of woo] had better be freed from 
duty altogether—at all events, it was better that 
we should import it in a raw state than in a man- 
ufactured form. 

Mr. Forwarp stated that large quantities of 
wool were raised in his district; and he had, at 
first, been under the impression that his constitu- 
ents would be benefited by the item of the bill, 
without any alteration or proviso; but he had 
reason to change that opinion, and he advocated 
the amendment. The Committee on Manufac- 
tures had, since the bill was under discussion, ob- 
tained a mass of information from all parts of the 
country, sent up by those aboui to be affected by 
the various parts of it, which had, on several 
points, materially changed the opinions of the 
Committee, and would lead to motions for corres- 
ponding changes in the bill. The fine wool im- 
ported from some parts of Germany competes with 
our own; but this coarse wool brought from 
Smyrna and South America cannot; it is of a 
quite different quality, and may be bought, at 
about nine cents a pound. He was in favor of 
eventually excluding foreign wool; but it must 
be done by degrees. A large and sudden duty 
will break down the manufacturer. 

Mr. Livermore then rose. Hesaid there was a 
character in the Eastern part of the Union known 
by the name of the New England farmer, whose 
voice he wished might be heard on the present 
question. When the bill appeared, he had looked 
over it with anxiety to see what had been done 
for that character, and he found only two items 
in it to compensate him for all the rest; these 
were the duty on wool and the duty on tallow. 
As to wool, he was sorry to hear that wool mean 
enough could not be raised in this country. For 
himself, he should conclude that the better the 
wool the better would be the article made out of 
it. Gentlemen, who understand manufactures, 
tell us that the amendment will benefit the farm- 
er, because he cannot make wool mean enough ; 
but if you will only protect the growth of wool 
by duties, any quantity of it can be raised. It is 
a product easily extended. The amount might 
be doubled in two years, and where you raise fine 
wool you raise coarse on the same sheep. Ex- 
clude the coarse bad wool from abroad, and you 
will soon have a better article. It is said the 
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coarse must be imported because we can’t raise 
it ; but what was said when the duty on iron was 
under discussion? The gentleman from Penp. 
sylvania told us they can’t make it because it sel|s 
for only eighty dollars a ton, and he wants to 
raise the price to $140; but the same argument 
will apply to wool. There are memorials against 
the duty, from men who raise a great many sheep, 
but they are men who own, at the same time, 
large manufacturing establishments, and take on 
themselves the name of farmers, just as another 
class of manufacturers take upon them the name 
of merchants. The cities to the Eastward are 
full of them. They are capitalists; that is their 
proper name. They put their money into what- 
ever will bring them the best returns. But these 
were not to be heard on the interests of the farm- 
er. To him this tariff is a bitter pill. Do give 
him a little gold on the outside, just to cover it, 
and take off some of the bitter taste. The people 
in his district could make carpets at their fireside, 
and nobody complained that they could not get 
wool mean enough. If labor is to be protected, 
let it be protected. Don’t give it a less market 
than it has already. Cities, we all know, stand 
only by commerce. The ground on which they 
stand is often good for little. The great city of 
New York, when the Dutchmen first saw it, was 
a fine place to make canals on, and that was all. 
But New York consumes 200,000 barrels of flour, 
and 800,000 are exported. The cities furnish a 
market for the farmer. Can the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania conjure Philadelphia into a Man- 
chester and New York into a Birmingham? Let 
him do it. Yet it was not manufactures alone 
which supported the farmer. Fifty or sixty thou- 
sand families were occupied in the fisheries—and, 
reckoning five for a family, these amount to a 
quarter of a million. They all eat as much as a 
man who attends a cotton jenny, and the jenny 
eats none. The New England farmers and the 
Pennsylvania farmers say “let us alone,” except 
so far as your bill is intended for revenue. This, 
Mr. L. insisted, is the legitimate subject for con- 
siderations Gentlemen had often been asked how 
the deficit in the revenue was to be supplied? It 
must be either by a land tax or an excise. Will 
gentlemen say they mean to lay a direct tax? 
They will say no such thing; they tell us it will 
be time enough to apply a remedy when the dis 
ease has grown desperate. I don’t like this. One 
object of the Federal Union was to pay the debts 
of the United States; the debts were enormous, 
and this new government was to pay them. Now, 
we are told, the national debt is a bagatelle. Why 
is it not paid, then? It is not diminished any. 
I would give more for a motto uttered some time 
ago, by a gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Rav- 
pouP#,) than for all such arguments. ‘ Pay your 
debts,” said he, and his words fell on my mind 
with great force. Let us pay first, and then tam- 
per with the revenue; a source of supply that 
calls for almost no expenses in its collection, and 
always gives us more than we expect. When the 
gentleman made his motion to strike off this little 
gilding from the pill he has prepared for us, I 
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could not think him serious ; yet he appears con- 
siderably so—I hope he may yet recant. His ar- 

ment seems to be this—we can’t get, at home, 
coarse wool at the present price; therefore, let us 

t it from abroad, and not raise the price when 
wool is now about a shilling a pound. Sir, it 
ought not to be disguised, that, now-a-days, man- 
ufacturers are every body, and every body else are 
nobody. This is the case, especially in the State 
[come from. But is the course they propose 
practicable ? They can’t do it; the poor can’t 
protect themselves against the rich, against the 
wealthy few; these will supply what the others 
try to protect. 

The cotton manufactures in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, are to be protected, it seems, by an exclusive 
duty. Well—exclude them—and what follows ? 
Why, the wealth of the Eastern capitalists will 
supply the article,and undersell you, do what you 
will. You will compete with Boston, instead of 
England—that will be all the gain to you. Gen- 
tlemen seem to speak at random. Do they not 
know that between three and four millions of dol- 
lars have been invested in manufactures in the 
State of New Hampshire—and yet, not one of 
these manufactures has urged a duty on woollen 
or cotton. They know their interests too well. 
All that you do will only run down the small es- 
tablishments for their advantage. He hoped the 
Committee would cover the pill with a little 
sweet—and not, after beguiling the farmer by one 
or two lures, get him to support the bill till it is 
too late to oppose it and then turn round and leave 
him. 

Mr. Wriaurt did not doubt the gentleman from 
New Hampshire had madea very excellent speech, 
but where he sat it was almost impossible to hear 
one word of it. He took the question now to be, 
Whether we shall raise wool ourselves, or let for- 
eigners raise it for us? Whether we are in a sit- 
uation to supply the manufactories with this article, 
and, if so, whether we shall draw the supply of it 
from abroad? Look, said Mr. W., at the policy 
pursued by England. She lays an impost duty of 
eleven cents a pound on foreign wool, (there might 
be some reduction on woollen rags intended to 
make cloths to be sent to the United States,) but 
she does not stop here; she prohibits the exporta- 
tion of wool, or of sheep, under a heavy penalty. 
She considers the woollen manufacture her staple 
interest ; and they give to their agriculturists the 
exclusive supply of their manufacturers. So great 
is the anxiety in England to support this manu- 
facture that, by a law, the dead are obliged tu be 
buried in woollen, and the first law officer of the 
Crown sits on a woolsack when presiding in the 
House of Lords. 

In France the same policy is pursued. Even 
during the Revolution, while homes and sanctu- 








Look at our experience durin 
did then raise enough to meet the whole demand— 
our flocks were multiplied to a vast extent; but 
peace came—the Government refused protection 
to the wool growers—foreign wool was poured 
into the country—the flocks were dissipated—they 
disappeared ; part were exported to other and 
wiser countries, part were sent to the shambles. 
And now weare told we can’t raise enough. Sir, 
from information communicated by intelligent 
men, in whom great confidence ought to be placed, 
large quantities of American wool are now wait- 
ing a market in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
and New York, and some in Boston, in whole, 
probably, equal to two entire shearings of the 
wool grown in those sections of the country, if 
not greater. Why? Because the manufacturers 
on the seaboard are merchants also. Where they 
have five dollars in manufactures, they have twenty- 
five in commerce ; and, for the sake of that com- 
merce, they bring in the material from abroad. 
But is this a policy for us to pursue? to put down 
all the interior for a strip of country sixty miles 
from the Atlantic, (the “ United States proper,” 
of an honorable gentleman,) if that is the real 
policy intended by gentlemen, let it be avowed— 
let gentlemen only say so, and we are ready to 
meet them ; only say, in plain words, to the people, 
that you intend, in all practicable cases, to prefer 
the raw material from abroad, to that raised at 
home, and the people will soon speak to you in a 
language that you will not be able to misunder- 
stand. Laws are not for manufactures alone. 
They must be for agriculturists also. 

In supportof a system of gradual prohibition, Mr. 
W. then proceeded to quote details from the annual 
statistical tables, from which it appeared that, 
in 1817, while we imported 386,985 pounds, we 
also exported 39,400 pounds. In 1822 we imported 
1,733,420 pounds, and we exported none. Thus 
had the foreign wool ee ourown. Merino 
wool has for some time been selling at from twenty- 
five to thirty-two cents a pound, a price at which 
our wool growers could not supply the article 
without loss ; but American fine wool can be sup- 
plied at a profit, of a better quality than the im- 
ported, at an average price of fifty cents a pound. 
The coarse wool from Smyrna may be had at ten 
cents. We do not grow this kind at all, and it 
was proper it should be exempted from duty. In 
matters of mere agriculture, we may proceed with 
rapidity—but not in a product of this description. 
He believed that, in four or eight years, say six 
years, the country could meet the demand, and 
the prohibition might be total. 

Mr. MarTINnDALE could not agree with gentle- 
men who said that this coarse wool did not come 
in competition with our own. If it was now used 


aries were pillaged, and all rights of property wan- | where our own would be used ; if this were ex- 


tonly disregarded, one thing was guarded—it was 
the national flock of merino sheep at Rambouillet ; 
this remained unharmed through all tke stormy 
succession of Governments that prevailed in that 
country. Such were the views of European states- 
men on this matter. But can we raise wool enough 





cluded, then, to its whole extent, it does come in 
competition with ours. 

The duty now proposed, was not a prohibition. 
The article would still be imported, though in less 
quantity. It would operate moderately, and that 
was just what the agriculturist wanted. It was 
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this bill ; but we could only reach him through the 
manufacturer. Gentlemen have shown great anx- 
iety lest the duty should injure the poor. ; 
M. said he also was a friend and. an advocate of 
the poor; but he would aid them by giving them 
employment; if the duty should, for a time, in- 
crease the price of coarse woollen goods, it would, 
in the same proportion, increase the employment 
of the poor, who were to buy them. But, whose 
voice is it, that speaks on this floor for the poor ? 
The voice of the capitalist, who owns large flocks 
and large factories. He fears the poor—the poor 
farmer and the poor manufacturer may come in 
competition with himself; it is for himself he 
speaks. Mr. M. considered it as a principle of 
universal truth and application, that where the 
producing power exists, protecting duties will 
cause the article to be produced cheaper than be- 
fore. Gentlemen who advocate the amendment, 
seem now to forget the policy of England, which 
is to break down our manufactures by every prac- 
ticable means. . Will she regard this small duty ? 
No; she will pour in her manufactures upon us, 
so long as she can sell them for any thing more 
than the duty. It is time to protect our farmers, 
that they may begin a system of home supply. It is 
at the beginning, emphatically, that this protection 
is needed. Gentlemen say we must not tax coarse 
wool because we cannot now supply the demand ; 
but we are supplying that demand with a substi- 
tute—we mix cotton in the woollen fabrics, and 


this is a benefit to all our Southern country. 
Surely, it is fair, that when the manufacturer asks 
of the farmer to buy his cloth, the farmer should 
ask in return that the manufacturer will take his 
wool. 

Mr. IncHam observed, that some allusion had 
been made to personal interests of gentlemen on 


the subject under debate. With deference, he 
must deny the propriety of such allusions. All of 
the members have an interest, direct or indirect, 
in what is done here, whether they be merchants, 
manufacturers, or agriculturists, and they were jus- 
tified in presenting to the consideration of the 
House the several interests which will be affected 
by its acts. He made this remark as a general 
one, and not because he thought the remark of the 
honorable gentleman fairly applied to him, when 
he said that there was a combination of manufac- 
turers under the mask of wool growers. He had 
little or no interest in the article of wool, as he 
owned but a hundred Merino sheep, which he kept 
more for amusement than profit. He thought it 
the interest of the consumer that the duty should 
be reduced. The only effect of a heavy duty on 
coarse wool would be, to throw all who are now 
engaged in manufacturing the raw material into 
coarse goods, entirely out of employment, and there 
were not less than ten thousand spindles thus 
occupiec ? Were not the farmers interested in 
feeding this body of men? Where manufactures 
flourish the farmers flourish. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, he rose merely to reply 
to the argument of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania, (Mr. Incuam,) in his rejection of the duty 
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on wool. He says, that this inferior wool will 


not be raised in the country ; and, therefore, jt js 
not wise to prohibit the importation. Now, if this 
isa good argument, why not apply it to hemp? 
The Navy Commissioners cannot use the American 
hemp, because it is bad; and then, the gentleman 
says, lay on a prohibitory duty. How can both 
these arguments stand? He now says, if a duty 
is laid on coarse wool, a different article must be 
substituted, Just so his bill will operate in the 
atticle of linens—it will not lower the price of 
linens, but will supply their place by cottons. 

Mr. Incuam replied—The gentleman agrees 
with me about the measure proposed: is it not 
strange that he should take this occasion to find 
out some other point in which we disagree? He 
finds that some argument of mine is at war with 
another argument brought forward on this side, 
o- which is not mine.) He then assumes that 

used it, and next accuses me of inconsistency. | 
never said any thing about the hemp duty. The 
honorable gentleman seems kindly to assume opin- 
ions for me. 

Mr. Coss wished that the question on the two 
parts of the amendment might be divided. 

The CuatrRMAN pronounced this not in order. 

Mr. Tracy then moved to amend the amend- 
ment, by aaa eight for ten cents, as the 
price at the place whence imported. 

Mr. McKim opposed this alteration.—He said, 
that no wool could be purchased so low as eight 
cents—and he read a statement of the prices at 
which the article had been imported. He thought 
the object of the mover could only be to defeat the 
amendment. 

Mr. Tracy said, if no wool could be purchased 
as low as eight cents, he should then doubt the ex- 
pediency of the amendment first proposed—in that 
case, the article needed no exemption. He had 
certainly been told by manufacturers that they 
sometimes bought it at six cents. 

Mr. McKim explained. 

Mr. McLane believed that the question was not 
understood. Ifthe bill passes, the duty on the raw 
material will countervail the duty on foreign 
goods—the duty willcome on the consumer. This 
article of coarse wool only concerns the fabric of 
negro cloths. That cloth is now made out of 
wool that costs from ten to twenty cents a pound. 
A high duty will oblige the American manufac- 
turer to substitute a finer cloth for the coarse article, 
and then the foreigner comes in and supplants 
him. It is never politic to tax a raw material, 
unless to encourage its growth athome. But this 
kind of wool is not produced here—so that, under 
pretence of encouraging manufactures, you deprive 
the manufacturer of the very material on which 
he isto work. The American farmer raises wool 
from a mixed breed of sheep, and the very coarsest 
of it costs twenty or thirty cents. But the foreiga 
is raised by the wandering shepherds of Buenvs 
Ayres and the boors of Sweden. The wool !s 
essentially inferior. There are other kinds of wool 
raised amongst us, which ought to be protected— 
the Merino, the common, and that of the mixed 
breed. He would put one fact to the gentleman 
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from New York, (Mr. Tracy.) It has been stated 


that this coarse wool costs at the outside twenty 
cents. There is no wool raised here at less than 
twenty-five, and the most of it at forty cents. 
From whence are you to get two millions of poinds 
of this coarse ? It would require six hundred 
thousand sh and would take eight or nine 
years. What becomes of your manufacturers in 
the meanwhile? They are gone: and, when the 
wool comes, there is nobody who wants it. 

Mr. Hamitton said he rose to make a single 
observation, and that was, to comment on the 
singular attitude of the question before the Com- 
mittee, A question which had changed the rela- 
tions of saidiaicmniey and now placed in array a 
certain class of agriculturists with their old friends, 
the manufacturers. In the progress of the bill, 
there had been certainly all sorts of arguments. 
Those who had gone into the bowels of the earth, 
in pursuit of a metal more precious than gold— 
those who had fought valiantly in the hempen- 
fields of the West—and, Mr. H. said, he did not 
now see, according to the principles of the com- 
promise of the bill, by which equivalents in differ- 
ent quarters were to be arranged and modified, 
why the Northern and Western agriculturists 
were not also entitled, in the general distribution 
of the booty, to their golden fleece. It was cer- 
tainly amusing to perceive how readily, when 
convenient, the arguments of those opposed to the 
whole monopoly of the bill, could be adopted by 
the gentlemen advocating the interests of the 
manufacturer. Even the gentleman from Dela- 
ware, (Mr. McLane,) to whom, said Mr. H., I 
always listen with instruction and pleasure, had 
urged in favor of lowering the duty on raw wool, 
those very reasons which might be advanced 
against the whole policy of the tariff. But the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of 
the Committee on Manufactures, had employed, 
for the reduction of the duty on wool, the very 
arguments which had been so unavailingly en- 
foreed for the reduction of all the other duties. 
And now, when he comes out, and says that the 
very duty reported by himself should be reduced, 
and proposes an amendment to his own bill, does 
he not urge the very argument which he has pre- 
viously resisted? This gentleman has, through- 
out, gone upon this principle: that domestic pro- 
duction will be commensurate with foreiga prohi- 
bition, but, as the manufacturers want wool on 
the cheapest terms, on reflection, this a 
will not apply to this raw material, although it 
does to iron and hemp. Now, said Mr. H., I 
wish to know why it will not apply to wool. 
When the foreign supply is cut off, will not those 
infinite creations of domestic production take 
place, which the gentlemen have predicted, in re- 
lation to other articles? Mr. H. said he believed 
that flocks of sheep could be multiplied with the 
same facility as iron forges and hemp factories, 
and the argument, if worth any thing, applied as 
well to the former as the latter. Mr. H. said, he 
confessed that he had no interest in adjusting the 
separate claims which conflicting monopolies 
might put in; he had risen to point out an incon- 
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sistency in the arguments of the friends of the 
bill, for he might say that in voting either against 
or in favor of amending the section, he gave his 
suffrage without bias; for, in whatever way the 
duty on wool was modified, it would be unimpor- 
to the interest of those he represented ; for, if the 
duty on the manufactured fabric was retained, the 
planters of the South would make their own 
clothing for their slaves, for the manufacture of 
which, the materials, consisting a of wool 
and partly of cotton, were to be found in abun- 
dance in the interior economy of most of their 
plantations—a necessity to which grievous duties 
would unquestionably drive them. Mr. H. said 
he could not but be surprised at the unlooked-for 
moderation and generosity of the chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures, for which, he said, 
he had no doubt that gentleman had the best 
reasons, although he chose to keep them to himself. 

Mr. Top observed, in reply, that he began again 
to have hopes of getting the support of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, for the whole bill—for 
all the taxes come to, is this: that we will make 
our own manufactures. But that gentleman is 
mistaken if he supposes that the same arguments 
apply to wool as to iron. The sheep which pro- 
duce this wool are raised in a country that is al- 
ways warm, and they have a quite different cover- 
ing from sheep which live in a Northern country, 
or any country where the heat is interrupted by a 
cool season. It is rather hair than wool—and 
though I am friendly to manufactures, 1 am not 
such a friend to them as to raise them in spite of 
nature herself. I shall not attempt, by protecting 
duties, to produce whale oil on the top of the 
Alleghany mountains. 

The question being taken, Mr. Tracy’s amend- 
ment was not agreed to. That of Mr. Top was 
carried. 

On motion of Mr. Top, the following items 
were also stricken out: 

“On scythes 25 cents each.” 

“On gridirons and griddles, 20 cents each.” 

“On frying pans, 25 cents each,” and insert in 
lieu thereof “4 cents per pound.” 

To the article laying a duty of 25 cents per 
gallon on linseed and hemp seed oil, was added 
the words “ rape seed” (oil,) 

The Committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 


Fripay, March 5. 


The Committee of the whole House to which 
is committed the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act confirming the claims of the heirs of 
Nicholas Baudin, and the heirs of Joseph Chas- 
tang to certain tracts of land,” were discharged 
from the consideration of the same, and it was re- 
committed to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, on the 
bill for amending the several acts laying duties on 
imports. 
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Mr. Tov moved to amend the fifth section of 


the bill by adding to that article which lays a 
duty on window glass, of several different sizes, 
the following proviso, (to prevent the law’s being 
evaded,) viz: “provided that all window glass 
imported in plates uncut be included in the a 
duty. 

Mr. Top moved to add to the clause which lays 
a duty “on iron, in bars or bolts, not manufac- 
tured, in whole or in part, by rolling, $1 12 per 
hundred weight,” the following words, (for the 
same purpose, of preventing the duty from being 
evaded,) “on ploughs or share moulds a duty of 
one cent and a half per 1b.” 

On this motion some conversation took place 
between Messrs. CAMBRELENG, Brown, Sanrorp, 
Upree, and Coss. 

The amendment was rejected—ayes 59, noes 63. 

Mr. Top then moved to add to the clause con- 
taining a duty on Brussels, Venetian, Turkey, and 
Wilton carpets and carpeting, the words “on all 
ingrain carpets and carpeting 25 cents per square 
yard ;” which motion was carried. 

Mr. Top then moved to add to the clause lay- 
ing duties on nail rods, sheet iron, and iron slit 
and rolled, the following words, “on pig iron 75 
cents per cwt.” On this motion a prolonged and 
desultory debate arose, which continued until past 
four o’clock. 

The speakers in favor of the motion were 
Messrs. Tov,, Brown, Stewart, Upree, For- 
WARD, and GARRISON. 

Those in opposition to the duty were Messrs. 
CaMBRELENG, Reep, Mercer, Futur, Poin- 
seETT, STERLING, CROWNINSHIELD, FLoyp, and 
Foor, of Connecticut. 

It was advocated, first, on the general principles 
of the bill, that our own manufacturers should, 
wherever it was practicable, be encouraged in 
preference to those of foreign countries, in order 
to promote internal trade, and the independence 
of the country, and to provide a resource in case 
of war. The article of iron is abundant, being 
found in almost all the States of the Union; its 
quality is equal to that of any in the world; pig 
iron is its very rudest form of manufacture—it 
employs labor that would otherwise remain idle; 
a duty has already been laid on bar iron, which 
will lead to the importation of pig, unless that im- 
portation is met by a duty on pig also; none was 
imported previous to 1818; in that year one hun- 
dred tons were imported, and the importation has 
already reached thirty-one hundred tons a year. 
This goes to keep ths native riches of the country 
buried in the earth, while foreign products and 
industry are promoted. This is an article that, of 
all others, should be encouraged, because it con- 
verts that which is worthless, (and worse,) into 
an article of great value, of general utility, and of 
indispensable necessity. No country that produces 
iron encourages, but, on the contrary, prohibits, 
the importation of the raw material; and pig iron 
is little else. 

It was opposed on the general ground that, in- 
stead of benefiting manufactures, this duty went 
to injure them. Pig iron is not imported in any 
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very large quantity, and that which is imported js 
uot brought from abroad on account of a lower 
price, but of a peculiar quality. It is the Scottish 
grey iron, which has a degree of fineness and 
solidity which renders it peculiarly fit for smal} 
castings used in machinery. It must be mixed 
with our own iron for certain kinds of work—we 
have no substitute for it, and the duty is only so 
much laid on the manufacturer; so that this js 
in truth, a strife between manufacturer and man. 
ufacturer, and not a question whether the general 
interests of manufactures are to be promoted. 
The present duty is sufficiently heavy ; and the 
fact that Scottish pig continues to be imported 
under that duty, shows that the article is needed. 
For a species of iron analogous to this, the manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts send all the way to 
New Jersey, and bring the raw ore 400 miles by 
water and 40 by land. It is not correct that Eng- 
land prohibits the importation of the raw mate- 
rial. She lays on it a tax of no more than four- 
teen shillings and eight pence sterling a ton, and 
great quantities are still imported into that coun- 
try from Sweden and Russia, although the appli- 
cation of coal to smelting the ore has led to a vast 
production of English iron. This duty is not 
needed by the makers of pig iron; they are al- 


-ready growing rich, while the manufacturers of 


bar and bloom iron are growing poor—the duty 
will go to increase the profits of those already 
thriving, and to add to the burden of those who 
are about to sink; as the makers of pig iron have 
already a duty which gives them the market, all 
the duty now added will only be so much added 
to the price paid by the consumer. The argu- 
ment urged by the friends of the bill, in favor of 
admitting South American and Smyrna wool, will 
apply equally to admitting Scottish grey pig iron. 

oth are articles which cannot be raised in this 
country, and yet are essential to very valuable 
branches of its manufactures; and every argu- 
ment against the one, goes equally against the 
other. The New Jersey pig iron is no substitute— 
Heaven defend the merchants who have had one 
consignment of it from ever receiving another— 
especially if they have the Scotch pig at the same 
time for sale. If you prevent the importation of 
the Scotch metal in pigs, you will only have it 
imported in a manufactured form, which would 
be worse, on the principles of those who would 
lay this duty. Surely, if the manufacturers of 
Massachusetts can afford to go 400 miles for the 
raw ore from New Jersey, and make it into pig 
iron at their own furnaces, the manufacturers ot 
New Jersey cannot need the duty now proposed, 
who have the ore at their door. The foreign pig 
iron is used in our foundries of cannon. 

It was rejoined, that the quality of the Scotch 
pig iron did not depend on any thing peculiar in 
the ore, but in the manner of preparing it; and 
that the iron of this country could be so mixed as 
to be made either into what is called grey iron, or 
white, at the will of the ironmaster, (and details 
of the process were given.) There was a differ- 
ence between rock ore and bog ore; the latter 
was of a finer texture, shrank in cooling, and 
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ee mses 
made a firm and brittle metal, fit for machinery; 
the former swelled in re was of a coarser 
and tougher texture, and was fit for bar iron ; one 
is called red shear, the other cold shear. 

The argument that this article was needed be- 
cause it was imported, if urged against a farther 
duty, applied equally to every farther duty, and 
su ed not only the whole bill, but all revisions 
of the tariff at any future time. By proving too 
much, it proved nothing. Its importation inter- 
fered, to the whole extent, with our own native 

ucts and home industry. Admitting the duty 
in England, on pig iron imported there, to be onl 
14s. 8d., when compared with the price of the arti- 
ce in England, it was, if not absolutely prohibi- 
tory, at least very nearly so. The eee of iron 
that swelled the amount imported into England, 
from Russia and Sweden, was chiefly bar iron. 
The foreign pig iron cannot be needful in making 
cannon. During the war we got noneof it. The 
metal, both of the cannon and men employed in 
that contest, was genuine American. So far is it 
from being necessary for cannon, that even gun- 
locks and musket-barrels are made of our own 
iron. 

Many statistical details were given in the course 
of the debate. The policy of England was dis- 
cussed, and quoted as an example, especially in 
the present bill, the whole protecting policy of 
which was insisted on as being borrowed from 
Great Britain. 

Much occasional pleasantry arose, and agreea- 
bly relieved the dryness of the debate. Mr. Top 
compared himself: to the man represented in the 
title-page of the Almanac, stuck through on every 
side, and in every part of his body ; and, in reply to 
an intimation that, as chairman of the commit- 
tee he ought to have been acquainted with certain 
facts of a statistical and geographical kind, with 
which he did not seem familiar, replied, that to 
fight an enemy, and beat them too, it was not 
needful to know all the names of his captains and 
colonels, and of the rank and file that made up 
his army. 

The question being put on Mr. Top’s amend- 
ment, laying a duty on pig iron, it was decided 
in the negative—ayes 79, noes 111. 

On motion of Mr. Too, the duty of twenty-five 
per cent. ad valorem, “on printing types,” was 
stricken out. 

He further proposed a duty of thirty per cent. 
ad valorem “ on oil cloth carpeting, and oil cloth 
of every description,” but, on an intimation from 
Mr. CaMBRELENG, that a specific duty would be 
preferred by the manufacturers, agreed to with- 
draw his motion for the present. 

_ The Committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 


Satrurpay, March 6. 


_ Mr. Ranxin, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to which was referred, on the 19th of 
January last, a memorial of the General Assembly 
of the State of Louisiana, reported a bill granting 
a tract of land to the inhabitants of the parish of 
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Point Coupee, on certain conditions ; which was 
read twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Rankin, from the same committee, to which 
were referred, on the 5th and 12th of January last, 
memorials of inhabitants of the State of Missouri, 
reported a bill to establish an additional land of- 
fice in the State of Missouri; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Monday next. 

Mr. Hamitton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which the subject was referred, 


y | reported a bill to allow further time to complete 


the issuing and locating of military land war- 
rants ; which was read twice, and committed toa 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Newron, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which the subject was referred, reported 
a bill to provide for sick and disabled seamen ; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Ordered, That the committee appointed on the 
3d instant, on a memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of North Carolina, upon the sub- 
ject of grants, by that State; of lands in Tennes- 
see, to which was referred, on the same day, the 
resolutions of the General Assembly of the State 
of Tennessee, on the same subject, presented on 
the 26th January last, be discharged from the con- 
sideration of the said resolutions, and that they be 
laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, the Committee of 
Ways and Means were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of making an appropriation to re- 
fund George Fisher a sum of money improperly 
paid by him to the receiver of public moneys at 
St. Stephen’s. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. The 
Tariff Bill, being the unfinished business of yes- 
terday, was again taken up for consideration. 

On motion of Mr. Too, the bill was amended 
by inserting a new line, laying a duty of thirty 
per cent., ad valorem, upon “oil cloths and oil 
cloth carpeting.” On his motion, also, the bill 
was amended by striking out the line imposing 
a duty of “ten cents per pound on Prussian blue.” 
On his motion, the bill was further amended b 
raising the proposed duty “on currants and figs” 
from three cents to four cents per pound. 

Mr. Breck then moved to amend the following 
clause: “On all manufactures, not herein speci- 
fied, of cotton, silk, flax, or hemp, or of which 
either of these materials shall be a component 
part, a duty of twenty-five per centum, ad valo- 
rem,” by striking out therefrom the word “ silk.” 

Mr. Breck supported his motion by a few re- 
marks, to show that we could not, at present, hope 
to do much in the raising of silkworms and man- 
ufacture of silk, and that, therefore, being an 
article very much wanted in the country, and 
which we cannot produce, this duty ought not to 
be levied upon it. 

Messrs. CAMBRELENG, Livineston, and Resp, 
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of Massachusetts, also supported the proposed 
amendment, and Messrs. Top, Wricat, Sanp- 
ForD, and TRimBLe opposed it. On the question 
being taken, the amendment was rejected, without 
division. 

Mr. McKim then moved to amend the bill, by 
striking out the following line: “on tallow, four 
cents per pound.” At therequestof Mr. Bayuigs, 
however, the motion was withdrawn until further 
information on the subject should be laid before 
the House. 

Mr. Forsytu moved to insert a new line in the 
bill to levy a duty of “thirty per cent., ad valo- 
rem, on millstones, and all articles used in the 
manufacture of millstones.” This amendment 
was advocated by Messrs. Mercer and Mautary, 
and opposed by Messrs. Top and McKim; and it 
was then rejected. 

Mr. Bay ies then moved to amend the bill, by 
raising the proposed duty on “ Epsom salts,” from 
three to four cents per pound. Messrs. Bay.igs 
and Top spoke in favor of it. 

Mr. Reep, of Massachusetts, expressed his wish 
that the amendment might prevail. He observed 
that considerable quantities of Epsom salts were 
now manufactured in his vicinity—that it could 
be manufactured to any extent on the whole sea- 
coast, and wherever there is salt springs—that the 
price would, without doubt, be reduced. He fur- 
ther stated that the duty on Glauber salts was of 
little consequence, because, that, owing to the 
manufacture of that article in his vicinity, the 
price had been reduced to less than one-third of 


the price formerly gees He had no doubt that a 
t 


on abundance of the article in question would 
manufactured, and the price would be reduced. 
He judged, from what had been done by the man- 
ufacturers of Glauber salts, who would now man- 
ufacture Epsom salts also in the same manufacto- 
ries; that we could suffer no inconvenience from 
increasing the duty from three to four cents per 
pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Forsyru then moved that all the third 
section of the bill be stricken out—it is as follows: 
“From and after the thirtieth day of June, 1824, 
to the duties on all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, herein before mentioned, or any other, there 
shall be added, and shall be collected and paid, the 
full amount of such bounty or premium, or allow- 
ance in nature thereof, as, on the exportation of 
similar articles, may be given, paid, or allowed, 
in the country or place from which the same shall 
be exported, or in the country or place wherein 
the same shall be produced or manufactured ; 
which shall be calculated and ascertained, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, from time to time, fix and pre- 
scribe.” 

This motion gave rise to considerable discussion, 
in the course of which Messrs. Forsytn, Foor 
of Connecticut, Wesster, P. P. Barsour, and 
Mercer, spoke in favor of striking out the sec- 
tion, principally on the ground that the addition 
of the bounty allowed in the foreign country, to 
the duties levied on the imported article, is an 
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infringement of that part of our Treaty with 
Great Britain which provides that no higher duty 
shall be laid on goods, imported from that coun. 
try, than on the same articles from any other 
country. The motion to strike out the section 
was opposed by Mr. Top, and, without taking 
the question— 

On motion of Mr. Storrs, the Committee rose. 

On motion of Mr. Bayttes, the memorials of 
sundry inhabitants of Kentucky and New Bed- 
ford, in Massachusetts, praying for an increase 
of duty on imported tallow, were ordered to be 
printed. 

Qn motion of Mr. Wesstee, the memorials of 
the tallow chandlers and soap boilers of Boston, 
remonstrating against an increase of the duty on 
imported tallow, were ordered to be printed. 

The House then adjourned till Monday next. 


Monpay, March 8. 

Mr. Burveicu presented a memorial of sundry 
merchants of the district of Kennebunk, in the 
State of Maine, praying to be paid for losses sus- 
tained by spoliations upon their lawful commerce 
by French cruisers, between the years 1793 and 
1800; their claims on France having been relin- 
quished by the Convention of 1800; or that their 
rights and remedies against France may be re- 
stored to them.—Referred. 

Mr. Breck presented a memorial of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for promoting the abolition of 
slavery, for the relief of free negroes unlawfully 
held in bondage, and for improving the condition 
of the African race, praying Congress to adopt 
measures for the total abolition of slavery withia 
the District of Columbia—Referred. 

Mr. Kent presented a remonstrance of sundry 
inhabitants of the city of Washington, against 
the alterations in the form of government of the 
District of Columbia, as proposed by the bill now 
pending in this House, to provide for the govern- 
ment of said District. 

Mr. Mercer presented a similar remonstrance 
from inhabitants of the town and county of Al- 
exandria. 

Mr. Kenr also presented resolutions adopted by 
the magistrates, sitting as a Levy Court, for the 
county of Alexandria, in said Distriet, disappro- 
batory of the change proposed to be made in the 
government of said District. 

Ordered, That the said remonstrances be com- 
mitted to the Committee of the whole House to 
which the said bill is committed. 

Mr. Catt presented a petition of sundry inhabi- 
tants of East Florida, praying that a tribunal 
may be established by Congress to determine the 
right to certain negroes claimed by Indians; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. Van Renssevaer presented a petition 0: 
Charles Augustus Dale, in behalf the heirs of 
Robert Fulton, deceased, stating that a decision, 

iven at the term of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, now sitting in the city of Wash- 
ington, has entirely destroyed all the right o! 








On 


he 
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property which the heirs and representatives of 
the said Fulton possessed in the invention and 
application of the power of steam to propel boats 
or vessels; that his heirs are now destitute of the 
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Committee of Ways and Means were instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of making an ap- 
So adequate to the repair of the post road 
eading from Nashville to New Orleans, usually 


means of support; and praying such relief in the | called “the Military Road.” 


remises as to Congress may seem equitable and 
just; Which petition was reterred to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. ' 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported a bill for the relief 
of George Fisher; which was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Livinasron, from the select committee ap- 

inted on the petition of sundry aliens, (by leave 
of the House,) reported, in part, a bill respecting 
aliens; which was read twice, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Hamitron, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, who were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of authorizing the President of the 
United States to direct sales to be made, from 
time to time, of such arms, ammunition, and mil- 
itary stores, as are not wanted, or are unfit for 
public service, made a report, accompanied by a 
bill, to authorize the sale of unserviceable ord- 
nance, arms, and military stores; which bill was 
read twice, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The Speaker laid before the House a report 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, communica- 
ting the information required by a resolution of 
this House, of the 12th ultimo, in relation to lands 
purchased on behalf of the United States ; which 
report was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Cocke, the Committee of 
Ways and Means were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of amending an act, entitled “An 
act to provide for the prompt settlement of public 
accounts,” approved the 3d of March. 1817, so as 
to reduce the number of auditors, or accounting 
officers of the Government. 

On motion of Mr. Cocke, the Committee on 
the Judiciary were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of prohibiting, by law, the employ- 
ment of any person, except a citizen of the United 
States, in any of the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

On motion of Mr Burton, the Committee on 
Commerce were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of erecting a buoy at the mouth of Scup- 
pernong river, in Albemarle Sound ; and, also, 
a floating light on the long shoal in Pamptico 
Sound. 

On motion of Mr. Tracy, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire what further legislative provis- 
ions are fit and necessary to carry into effect the 
provisions of the act of Congress, passed March 
3, 1817, entitled “An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the payment for property lost, captured, 
or destroyed, while in the military service of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” passed the 
9th of April, 1816, and that said committee have 
leave to report by bill or otherwise. Mr. Tracy, 
Mr. Haypen, Mr. Marvin, Mr. Livinaston, Mr. 
Dwicut, Mr. Neave, and Mr. Lercuer, were 
appointed the committee. 

On motion of Mr. Moors, of Alabama, the 





A Message was received from the President of 
the United States, representing the necessity of an 
act of Congress to legalize the acts of James 
Miller, as Governor of the Territory of Arkansas, 
from the 3d of March, 1822, to 3d January, 1823, 
he having, through a mistake, acted, during that 
time, without a re-nomination by the President, 
and re-appointment by the Senate, (which was 
remedied as soon as discovered.) eferred to 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The following bills were received from the 
Senate, and referred: “An act to change the terms 
of the district court of the United States for the 
Kentucky district ;” “An act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Andrew Mitchell, de- 
ceased ;” “ An act to amend an act, entitled ‘an 
act for the establishment of a turnpike company 
in the county of Alexandria, in the District of 
Columbia ;” “An act authorizing the register of 
the land office for the western district of Louisi- 
ana to report upon certain land claims within the 
said district ;” “An act to enable the holders of 
French, British, and Spanish titles to lands with- 
tn that part of the State of Louisiana situate to 
the east of the Mississippi river and island of New 
Orleans, which have not been recognised by the 
Government of the United States, to institute 
proceedings to try the validity thereof.” 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the bill to amend the 
several acts laying duties on imports. 

And the question being on the resolution sub- 
mitted on Saturday, by Mr. Forsytn, to strike 
out the third section of the bill, which is in the 
following words: 


“ That from and after the thirtieth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, to the duties 
on all goods, wares, and merchandise, hereinbefore 
mentioned, or any other, there shall be added, and 
shall be collected and paid, the full amount of such 
bounty or premium, or allowance in nature thereof, 
as, on the exportation of similar articles may be given, 
paid, or allowed, in the country or place from which 
the same shall be exported, or in the country or place 
wherein the same shall be produced or manufactured ; 
which shall be calculated and ascertained under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, from time to time, fix and prescribe.” 


The debate of Saturday was renewed, and con- 
tinued till past 4 o’clock. 

The motion was advocated by Messrs. For- 
syTH, Ranpvovps, P. P. Barsour, Fucuer, Bart- 
LETT, Ross, Mercer, LivERMORE, CAMBRELENG, 
Stevenson, and Foor of Connecticut; and op- 
posed by Messrs. CLay, Stewart, and Top—the 
atter two of whom offered amendments, which 
were not agreed to, and the clause was finally 
stricken out. 

The ground taken by those who spoke in favor 
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of striking out this section of the bill was, that its 
operation will be a direct infringement of our 
treaty with Great Britain of 1815. That treaty 
expressly provides that articles impurted into this 
country from Britain shall be charged with no 
more duty than those coming-from other coun- 
tries. But as England grants to her exporters a 
bounty on certain articles on which other coun- 
tries grant none, and this section proposes to in- 
crease in all cases our duty, by the amount of the 
bounty granted in the country from whence the 
goods are imported, its operation will, in fact, be 
to charge such English goods with a higher duty 
than articles of the same kind brought from else- 
where ; and it will therefore break the treaty, and 
compromit the faith and honor of the nation. 

To this it was replied, that the principle of this 
section being, like that of the rest of the bill, to 
protect the domestic industry of this country, by 
preventing the.foreign article to be brought into 
the market at such a price as to destroy our own 
manufacturer, that object could never be attained, 
and the whole bill must be rendered nugatory, if 
a bounty granted by a foreign nation on the ex- 
portation of its commodities might not be met by 
an equivalent duty here. It was well known that 


England grants bounties for the express purpose 
of forcing her goods into foreign markets; and if 
the objection to this section of the bill is held 


valid, she will still be enabled to do so with 
respect to this country. 
ut itis not valid. In that article of the treaty 
which this section of the bill is said to violate, 
two objects were intended. The first was to se- 
cure a perfect reciprocity between the two nations, 
with respect totheirnavigation. Preferences had 
reviously been given, both by France and Eng- 
and, which threatened altogether to deprive Ame- 
rica of the carrying trade; which course of things 
led to the adoption of what has been called the 
American policy on this subject—a policy which 
has proved completely triumphant,and has brought 
both England and France toterms. But this sec- 
tion of the bill leaves this reciprocity untouched, 
for no difference is made in our duties, whether 
merchandise is imported in British or in American 
bottoms. 

The second object aimed at, in the article of 
the treaty alluded to, was to secure to British 
goods an entrance into our country on as good 
terms as those of any other nation; nor does this 
section make any discrimination to their preju- 
dice; its provisions are general, no more directed 
against the goods of one country than another. 
{t adds the amount of all foreign bounties to the 
duty on those goods on which the bounty is grant- 
ed; and if, in consequence of this general meas- 
ure of self-defence, British goods have more duty 
to pay than French, it is not the result of our le- 
gislation, but of her own, and when two parties 
make a contract, no act of one of them is, of 
itself, to constitute a violation of the contract by 
the other party. 

To this, it was rejoined, that the increase of 
duty in that case was to be attributed to our act 
of legislation, and not to that of England, for it 
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to our duty, and thereby caused her goods to pa 
more than those of her neighbor, a thing we ex. 
pressly promised by the treaty not to do. Britain 
has a right to grant what bounties she will. That 
is her own affair; a part of her municipal regula- 
tions; a thing between her people and her Goy- 
ernment. It was we who now interfere, and make 
her municipal regulations a part of our law, and 
found duties on them, contrary to the treaty. 

As to the policy of meeting her bounties by 
countervailing duties, it is a question from which 
we are precluded, because we have already bound 
ourselves not to tax her goods more than those of 
others, who grant no bounties. This may be in- 
convenient, it may have been impolitic; we have 
done so, and we must abide by our agreement. 

A case was put, on the one side, suppose Britain, 
when this law passes, makes a certain article on 
which she grants no bounty, and we receive that 
article at a certain duty, the same as is paid bya 
French article of the same kind—here she is on an 
equal footing with France. Sheafterwards grants 
a bounty, which raises her duty in our ports. |s 
that increase to be charged tous? Is it any thing 
but her own act? Can her subsequent act con- 
strue our act into an offence? It was answered, 
yes, because our act anticipated such a case, and 
had a prospective reference to it, and is therefore 
as much chargeable on us as if it had. been done 
after and not before the case occurred. It was 
said further, that, if this act placed England, with 
respect to any bountied article, on less favorable 
terms than France, her remedy was either to re- 
peal her bounty, or to apply to France to lay one; 
our law had impartial respect to both. 

It was replied that these bounties were usually 
granted to make up for some disadvantage, real or 
supposed, between the country which granted them 
and other countries. The bounty, therefore, only 
placed the two countries on a level as they came 
to our ports; and if we charged one more than 
the other, we created an inequality that we did not 
find; and we did that very thing which, by the 
treaty, we had engaged not to do. 

It was again argued, that, to forbid these coun- 
tervailing duties, was against the equity of the 
treaty. Every agreement ought to bind both par- 
ties; but granting bounties was an act of one party 
only, and an act by which she could, at pleasure, 
affect the interest of the other party, under the 
treaty. It was answered, that the granting of 
bounties was an independent right, that existed 
anterior to the treaty, and was recognised by the 
treaty—it existed in both parties—it was no novelty 
in England, having been practised for a century, 
and before our manufactures had an existence; |t 
was not granted to the manufacturer but to the 
exporting merchant, to encourage the commerce 
and extend the navigation of England, and not to 
destroy our manufacturers. It was rejoined that 
the quo animo with which it might have been done, 
was of no consequence—its actual operation was 
to destroy them. The object of the treaty, it was 
urged, was to do no more than put Britain on a0 
equality with other nations in the admission of ber 
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s to this country—but the striking out of this 
section would go farther than this, and put her on 
a better footing than other countries which gave 
no bounty. 

It was answered that the advantage was not de- 
rived from us, but from causes unconnected with 
our system of duties. That we could not equalize 
nations, except in the duties they paid us, and this 
we had expressly bound ourselves to do towards 
Britain, and we must keep our word. 

The amendment offered to mx eee went to 

ive it a prospective operation; but this was op- 
rand; on the ground first taken, that, whether pro- 
spective or not, it would be equally our act, and 
equally a violation of the treaty; the words of 
which expressly referred to acts which should be 
ese in future, as well as those which should then 
inexistence. There were only six bounties now 
left in England, most of the others having taken 
the form of drawback. These were granted on 
beer, cordage, sailcloth, plate, silk, and sugar, and 
their object was to repay the duty which had been 

id on the same articles when imported under a 
different form. 

The section applied but to one of these, viz: 
that on sailcloth or canvass, (which includes cot- 
ton bagging, ) and even in relation to this it is use- 
less, a8 Britain can at once evade it by changing 
the name of the bounty into a drawback. To 
bring the case home, it was asked, whether, if the 
United States should grant a bounty to encourage 
the manufacture of pot and pearl ashes, we should 
think that Britain might lay a heavier duty on our 
pot ashes than on that from Russia ? 

It was said, on the other side, that bounties, 
though sometimes given by England to foster navi- 
gation, sometimes to promote commerce, and some- 
times to equalize natural disadvantages, were, for 
the most part, intended to force a market for her 
commodities, in instance of which the bounties on 
glass and on silk were quoted. 

To this it was replied, that, resisting her bounty 
would not necessarily protect our manufactures ; 
and if it would, some of these bounties were on 
manufactures which we did not know, and could 
not, for half a century, possess; such as those of 
silk and of linens; in relation to which this law 
would only operate as a bounty to the French and 
German manufacturers. The answers of the Brit- 
ish Board of trade to queries proposed by the Lords 
of the Treasury, contained an exposé of the Brit- 
ish policy in relation to bounty and drawback; 
and showed they meant to compensate the duty 
paid on the importation of the raw material, used 
in the exported article. 

The question was taken successively on Mr. 
Stewart’s and Mr. Top’s amendments, and lost. 

It was then put on striking out the 3d section 
of the bill, and carried—ayes 114, noes 66. 

And then the Committee rose. 


Tvuespay, March 9. 

Mr. Wuirrtesey, from the Committee of 
Claims, made a report on the petition of Landie 
Richardson, accompanied by a bill for his relief; 
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which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Foyp laid the following resolution on the 
table, for consideration, on to-morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be laid before this House the 
accounts of all the Generals of the Army; likewise, of 
the Inspectors General, the Adjutant General, the 
Chiefs of the Engineer and Ordnance Corps, and the 
Surgeon General, for the two years preceding the 30th 
of September last; showing the amount of money 
paid to each, under the different heads of pay proper, 
brevet pay, rations, single and double, fuel, straw, 
quarters, transportation, and all other extra and con- 
tingent allowances, as well as the amount paid for 
rations, pay, and clothes for servants. 

Mr. Cocke laid the following resolution on the 
table for consideration on to-morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before the House the names of all 
the officers of the Army, who have been brevetted, 
stating their lineal rank and brevet rank, when bre- 
vetted, and the amount of money paid to each, on ac- 
count of his brevet rank, and when paid. 

Mr. Sistey moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of placing on the pension roll, under such restrictions 
as those who served nine months, that class of soldiers 
of the Army of the United States who served in the 
war of the Revolution eight months, commencing in 
the Spring of the year seventeen hundred and seven- 
ty-five, who are, or hereafter may, by reason of re- 
duced circumstances in life, be in need of assistance 
from their country for support. 


The resolution was read, and disagreed to by 
the House. 

Mr. Breck submitted the following joint reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to procure from Rem- 
brandt Peale, of Philadelphia, a portrait of Wasa1ne- 
ToN, to be placed in the Capitol: Provided, the same 
can be obtained for a sum not exceeding ——— dollars. 

The resolution was read the first time. 

Ordered, That the bill to provide for the sale of 
lands conveyed to the United States, in certain 
cases, and for other purposes, be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary; and that the re- 
port from the Secretary of the Treasury, received 

esterday, in relation to lands purchased on be- 
half of the United States, be also referred to the 
same committee. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill making apprepriations for 
the support of Government, for the year 1824. 

A desultory debate on several of the items of 
this bill occupied the House till past the usual 
hour of adjournment. 

The blank in the eighth line, for compensation 
to the Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives, their officers and attendants, &c., 
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was filled with the sum of $265,140. Thatin the 
tenth and eleventh lines, with “ 19th January.” 

In the fourteenth line, for the “contingent ex- 
penses of the two Houses of Congress,” the word 
“ sixty” was substituted for “ fifty-ei ht? and an 
item of $3,000. was added to the bill to provide 
for extra services in the Land Office, (in the em- 
ployment of clerks to fill up military land warrants, 
twenty thousand of which are in arrear, some for 
purchases made seven years since.) 

Several attempts were made to amend different 
items of appropriation, which, after much desultory 
discussion, were not successful. 

The members who engaged in the debate, or 
rather in the multiplied inquiries and explana- 
tions which necessarily arise on a bill of this de- 
scription, were Mr. McLane, Chairman of the 
Committee of Waysand Means, whointroduced the 
bill, Messrs. Cocke, TrRimBLe, Tayitoar, S. Woop, 
Forsyts, Rankin, Coox, Lirrie, Wricut, 
Dwicut, Coss, Foor, of Connecticut, Tucker, 
and Sistey. 

The items which occasioned the most discussion 
were, the additional aid in the Land Office, the 
salary of a clerk forthe Attorney General, (whose 
existence became a matter of inquiry,) that of a 
reporter for the Supreme Court, the clause for 
extra clerk hire, newspapers, and books, in the 
Department of State, and that for the erection of 
a courthouse in Charleston, South Carolina, for 
the courts of the United States. 

Having proceeded in the bill as far as this last 
item, the Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 





Wepnespay, March 10. 


Mr. Ricu, from the Committee of Claims, made 
a report on the petition of David Cooper, accom- 


panied by a bill for his relief; which was read ! 


twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Hamitton, from the Committee on Militar 
Affairs, to which the subject had been referred, 
reported a bill concerning the distribution of arms 
to the militia, accompanied by a detailed report; 
which bill was read twice, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution offered yesterday by Mr. 
Breck, (in relation to Peale’s portrait of Wash- 
ington,) was read a second time, and referred to 
a Committee of the Whole. 

The resolutions yesterday offered by Messrs. 
F.Loyp and Cocke, (in relation to the brevetted 
officers in the Army,) were agreed to. 

Mr. S.ioane, by leave of the House, presented 
a memorial of the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, upon the subject of the lands set apart in 
that State for the support of schools; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Campse Lt, of Ohio, in the Chair,) 
on the bill “ making appropriations for the support 
of Government for the year 1824.” 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, withdrew the amend- 


ment offered by him yesterday, respecting ¢ 
court room of the United States, in haan 
in order that the entire subject of providing ac 
commodations for the United States’ courts in the 
several States might be submitted to the Commit. 
tee on the Judiciary. 

On motion of Mr. Taytor, of New York, the 
298th, 299th, and 300th lines of the bill, which 
are in the words following: “ For erecting the 
eastern portico of the Capitol, and completing the 
interior of the building, one hundred thousan( 
dollars,” were stricken out, and, on motion of Mr, 
Cusuman, (Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings,) the following was substituted : 

For continuing the work on the centre building, 
eighty-six thousand dollars. . 

or alterations and repairs in the room occupied 
by the Supreme Court, six hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For improving the Capitol square, and painting 
the railings around the same, eleven hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

For making a eS front of the public 

rounds, and open spaces between the Capitol and 

avy Office, five thousand dollars. 

For finishing the north portico to the President’s 
House, twenty-six thousand dollars. 

An item was added, after the 307th line, in the 
words following: “For sick, and disabled, and des- 
titute seamen in foreign countries, forty thousand 
dollars.” 

The 314th and 315th lines, were altered to read 
thus: “ for salaries of the Ministers of the United 
States to London, Paris, St. Petersburg, and Mad- 
rid, from the 3d March to 4th November, 1823, 
and also for the Chargés des Affaires at Stock- 
holm, and the Hague, sixty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars.” 

The item for building a north portico to the 
President’s House, and that for the construction 
of a graveled walk in front of the public grounds, 
met with considerable opposition. 

Mr. Forsytu also opposed that item which 
makesappropriation for the payment of the salaries 
of some of our foreign Ministers, on the ground 
that the number of Ministers was unnecessarily 
great,as Chargés des Affaires might be substituted 
for some of them without detriment to the public 
service and with a saving of the public money, 
and we should thereby avoid the sacrifice of sell- 
respect now arising from our sending Minis‘ers 
Plenipotentiary to Powers who send no Ministers 
of the same grade to represent them at this Gov- 
ernment—of which number were our Ministers to 
Spain and Portugal ; and he moved to strike out 
that clause of the bill until farther information 
could be obtained, as to the necessity or expediency 
of such Ministers being sent where they were no!, 
or continued where they were. ; 

After a protracted debate on the subject, the 
question was taken on Mr. Forsytn’s motion, 
and lost—ayes 51, noes 75. eS 

He then moved to strike out the word “ Lima, 
in the list of the Ministers to South America. The 
debate was renewed on this motion, but, beiore 
the question was taken, the Committee rose. 
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The members, who took part in this day’s de- 
bate, were Messrs. McLane, Cocke, Cusuman, 
Tayuor, SHarpe, Ten Eycx, Mercer, Gazvay, 
WuirreLe, Forsyta, McCoy, Cook, 8. Woop, 
and LivinGsTon. 





Tuurspay, March 11. 


Mr. RanKuy, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act authorizing the register 
of the land office, for the western district of the 
State of Louisiana, to report upon certain land 
claims within said district, reported the same 
without amendment, and it was committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to whom the subject 
was referred, reported a bill to alter the judicial 
districts ot Virginia, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Commitee of 
the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Aten, of Massachusetts, ‘submitted the 
following joint resolution : 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives be authorized 
to close this session, by adjournment of their respective 
Houses, on ——— the day of April next. 

The resolution was read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

On motion of Mr. McLane, of Delaware, the 
Committee on the Judiciary were instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of making suitable pro- 
vision for the accommodation of the courts of the 
United States at Charleston, in South Carolina; 
and in the several States of the Union. 

On motion of Mr. Livinaston, the Committee 
on the Public Lands were instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of vesting in the corporation 
of the city of New Orleans, all the right of the 
United States to the streets, squares, and roads, 
in the city of New Orleans; and also to all the 
lands lying within the limits of the city, which, 
by the original plan thereof, was left vacant be- 
tween the houses and lots fronting the levee and 
the river. 

On motion of Mr. Livineston, the Committee 
on the Judiciary were instructed to examine and 
teport whether it is expedient to provide by law 
for making the system of practice in the courts of 
the United States in the district of Louisiana con- 
formable to that of the State courts in that State. 
_ The Committee of the Whole House to which 
is committed the joint resolution authorizing the 
purchase of Peale’s portrait of General Wasuine- 
TON, were discharged from the consideration 
thereof, and it was referred toa select commit- 
tee; and Messrs. Breck, Upree, Mercer, Sis- 
Ley, McDurriz, Merca.re, and McArruor, were 
appointed the said committee. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, viz: An act regulating the trans- 
portation of gold and silver bullion, specie, and 
jewels, and carrying of passengers, and to prohibit 
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of the United States; An act for the gradual sup- 
ply of cannon, bombs, howitz, shot, shells, and 
materials for carriages, for the fortifications, and 
other purposes ; An act to authorize the employ- 
ing of certain assistants in the General bade Of- 
fice; An act for the benefit of Alfred Moore and 
Sterling Orgain, assignees of Morris Lindsey ; An 
act for the relief of Sarah Venable and Jane 
Morgan ; in which bills they ask the concurrence 
of this House. 

Mr. Stewart called up the resolution formerly 
offered by him, in relation to a change of the hour 
of adjournment, from twelve to eleven o’clock. 

On considering this question, the yeas and nays 
were called for, and were—yeas 99 nays 57. 

The House having agreed to consider it, a de- 
bate arose, in which Messrs. Stewart, Camp- 
BELL, of Ohio, Coox, and Tracy’advocated, and 
Messrs. WuippLe, Mercer, Wittiams, of North 
Carolina, and Stevenson, opposed its adoption. 

Before any question was taken, the hour elapsed, 
- the debate was superseded by the orders of the 

ay. 
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On motion of Mr. McLans, the House then re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole, on 
the bill making provision for the support of Gov- 
ernment for the year 1824; and the question still 
being on the motion of Mr. Forsytu, to strike 
out the word Lima, in that section of the bill 
which provides the means of sending Ministers to 
the Republics of South America, the debate of 
yesterday was renewed, and became, in some de- 
gree, extended to the consideration of our general 
relations with the South American States. 

The motion to strike out was advocated by 
Messrs. Forsyts, Taytor, McLane, TRIMBLE, 
FLoyp, and Ma.tary, and opposed by Messrs. 
Wickuirre, Storrs, Bucwanan, Livincston, 
Fuuvier, and McKim. 

Messrs. BARTLETT, Sipiey, and Foot, of Con- 
necticut, also spoke, but only for the purpose of 
asking or of communicating facts, and not directly 
taking part in the debate. 

The motion to strike out the name of Lima was 
advocated on the ground that the appointment of 
a resident Minister at that place was unnecessary, 
as a Chargé des Affaires or a Consul might an- 
swer every purpose. A Chargé des Affaires had 
been appointed last year, and no change had since 
occurred to render a Minister necessary ; that we 
have no evidence that the Government of Peru 
does, or ever has, desired the residence of a Min- 
ister from this Government ; that it'cannot be of 
any service to the interests of Peru; that, when 
the Republic of Colombia solicited a recognition 
of her independence and sent a Minister here, we 
kept him waiting for years in the galleries of this 
House, without so much as admitting him to set a 
foot in the lobby, and that, too, even after the in- 
dependence of Colombia was fully ascertained. 
But the independence of Peru was not, to this 
hour, officially recognised, if, indeed, it were fully 
established—and no Minister had been sent from 
that Government here. That before Ministers had 
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been sent to Buenos Ayres, Chili, or any other of 
the South American Gostadaema. the indepen- 
dence of those Governments had not only been 
achieved, but had stood some test of time. But 
Peru was lately in the power of a Dictator, and 
it is even now said, that her — is in the pos- 
session of hostile troops. At all events, the ap- 
opriation called for in this bill is unnecessary, 
ause there is already a balance from former ap- 
propriations, fully adequate to meet the expense of 
this mission. The appropriation is more than 
needless, it is improper; inasmuch as it has the 
aspect of a measure stimulating the Executive to 
this mission. He has the subject entirely within 
his discretion; and the prudence with which he 
has heretofore employed discretionary authority, 
in respect to our foreign relations, entitles him to 
the unreserved confidence of this House. The re- 
solve formerly by Congress, pledging its 
support to the President, in sundry missions to 
such of the South American Governments as 
should succeed in establishing their independence, 
was in general terms, and did not specify any Gov- 
ernment in particular. Why should we depart 
from that course, in relation to Peru, a Govern- 
ment whose independence had never yet been re- 
cognised? As her situation is different from that 
of the four other Governments enumerated in this 
clause, she can have no good cause to be offended 
that no Minister is sent to her, while Ministers are 
senttothem. And, if a Minister’s presence should 
at any time be requisite, it would be easy to send 
one of the others to Peru, fora limited time. This 
has been done in the case of several of our Min- 
isters at the Courts of Europe. 

The motion was opposed on the consideration 
that we have already a large commercial inter- 
course with Peru (and shall have more) which is 
subjected to many embarrassments, and to consid- 
erable risk, from the want of a suitable represen- 
tative of this Government there ; cargoes are con- 
signed to native merchants—are seized on slight 
pretences, and even our navy officers have had to 
turn negotiators to preserve them from confiscation. 
This commerce is sometimes very profitable, a 
large market exists for our home manufactures 
and our flour, (the latter article sometimes bring- 
ing twenty-five and thirty-six dollars a barrel.) If 
we send a Minister to the other four Governments, 
and not to Lima, what will be the a rance of 
such a line of conduct in the eyes of Europe? It 
will be inferred that we do not intend to recog- 
nise Peru. This was especially to be avoided at 
this moment, lest it should be said, that while no 
dangers threaten we could make a gasconading 
acknowledgment of the independence of the South 
American States; but, so soon as one of them 
was menaced with attack, we were glad to avail 
ourselves of the fact of not having formally ac- 
knowledged its independence to turn about and 
retrace our steps. We ought not only to do noth- 
ing to encourage such an idea, but we ought to 
put it down by measures which could not be mis- 
understood. The independence of Peru was not 
doubtful, and, though we have not recognised her 
individual independence, yet the act of 1822 took 
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age 
the general ground which covers her case. If we 
strike Lima from this bill, and Peru should after- 
wards be attacked by the Holy Alliance, how cay 
we say any thing to those Powers in opposition to 
the most tyrannical acts against her? The dec- 
laration of the President in his last Message has 
been echoed from every American heart, and has 
produced a great sensation in Europe. Shall we 
not act in the spirit of that Message? Shall we 
stand on etiquette with an infant republic just 
ssed through the last agony in struggling for 
er independence? We do not, by retaining 
Lima, hasten or stimulate the Executive; but 
only give what, in the report of the Secretary of 
State, he has applied to us to provide; and thus 
redeem tohim the pledge we gave in 1822. Though 
no resident Minister may be necessary, none but a 
Minister Plenipotentiary can conclude a treaty, 
and our commercial interests require that a treaty 
shall be entered into as soon as practicable, lest 
commercial rivals anticipate us, and obtain for 
themselves advantages and privileges to our ex- 
clusion orinjury. But higher considerations point 
to the same policy. Republican government is 
lost in Europe, save in one free country—it is 
struggling successfully in the Southern Hemis- 
here of our own continent. It is time that we 
ormed an American spirit. The political princi- 
ples of our own Government called on us to es- 
tablish the interests of freedom in other Govern- 
ments, and to sanction and confirm the represen- 
tative principle wherever it is acted on—especially 
near home. 

As to there being a balance already in the hands 
of the Department of State—if so, why are we 
furnished with estimates, and why was this item 
introduced into the bill of appropriations ? and, if 
it is not expended, the money will only return into 
the Treasury. So far from our having no need 
of a Minister in Peru, we need one more there 
than in Chili, or almost any other part of South 
America. 

As to etiquette, in only sending a Minister where 
we have first received one, all nations, as such, 
are equal, and one party must begin. There isa 
magnanimity in waiving considerations of this 
sort toward Governments just struggling into in- 
dependence. If we stand on ceremony, let it be 
with the old and the strong Governments of the 
European world. Etiquette is a very doubiful 
principle of action for a free Republic ; and itis 
to be hoped it will never stand in the way of a 
just, wise, and generous policy. 

The Committee rose on motion of Mr. Brent, 
at half past 4 o’clock. 


Fripay, March 12. 


Mr. McCoy, from the Committee of Claims, 
made a report on the case of Peter Yendes, ac- 
companied by a bill for his relief; which bill was 
read twice, and committed toa Committee of the 
Whole. . 

Mr. McLans, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to which was referred 
the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the 
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jef of the legal representatives of Andrew 
Mitchell, devensed;” reported the same without 
amendment, and it was committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. Cook, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, reported a bill for the relief of Jacques 

Francois Charpenkie, and Jean Baptiste 
Laducier; which was read twice, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole. 

The resolution offered on a former day, by Mr. 
Srewart, for altering the hour of adjournment 
to 11 o’elock, having been taken up, Mr. Finpiay 
moved to take the question on it by yeas and 
nays; but the House refused, twenty-six rising in 
favor of it, and then the question was put on the 
resolution, and decided in the negative—ayes 65, 
noes 73. 

Mr. Fioyp laid the following resolution on the 
table, for consideration to-morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the thirty-first rule of this House be 
expunged. 

The said thirty-first rule is as follows : 

“A motion to adjourn shall be always in order after 
four o’clock, p. m., but, before that hour, it shall not 
be in order, if there be, at the time, any question 
pending before the House; that, and the motion to 
lie on the table shall be decided without debate.” 

A bill from the Senate, “ for the relief of Sarah 
Venable and Jane Morgan,” was twice read, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill from the Senate, “ for the benefit of Al- 
fred Moore and Sterling Orgain, assignees of Mor- 
tis Linsey,” was twice read, and referred. 

A bill from the Senate, “to authorize the em- 
ployment of certain assistant draughtsmen in the 
General Land Office,” was twice read, and refer- 
red to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill from the Senate, “for the gradual sup- 
ply of cannon, bombs, howitz, shot, shells, and 
materials for the fortifications, and other pur- 
poses,” was twice read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill from the Senate, “regulating the trans- 
‘portation of gold and silver bullion, specie, and 
‘jewels, and carrying of passengers, and to pro- 
hibit the receipt of merchandise in the public ves- 
‘sels of the United States,” was twice read, and 
committed to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. LonGrettow, the Committee 
on the Judiciary were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of removing the courts of the Uni- 
ted States, which are now holden at Wiscasset, in 


the State of Maine, to Portland, in the same 
tate. 


Mr. Rankin laid the following resolution on 
the table for consideration to-morrow: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to inform this House, at the next session of 
Congress, whether the number of land offices in the 
United States may not be diminished, by consolidat- 
ing the land districts, or otherwise, without any in- 
jury to the public interest, or material inconvenience 
to individuals ; and that he report such a plan for the 
location of the land offices, and reorganization of the 
land districts, as will better promote the public inter- 
est, than the present location and organization of the 
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same; with such information as to the receipts and 
expenditures of the offices, severally, as may enable 
Congress to decide on the propriety of discontinuing 
any office. 

On motion of Mr. Spaieut, the:Committee on 
Commerce were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of erecting a lighthouse on Shell Castle 
island, in Pamptico sound. ; 

A message from the Senate informed the. House 
that the Senate have passed.a bill, entitled “An 
act for the relief of Amasa Stetson” also, a bill, 
entitled “An act for the relief of Dean. Wey- 
mouth ;” in which bills they ask the concurrence 
of this House. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Campsect in the Chair, on the bill 
making appropriations for the support of Govern- 
ment for the year 1824. 

And, the question being on the following amend- 
ment, offered by Mr. Strorrs—“ for the support 
of such missions as have been, or may, al 
be sent to the independent Governments of South 
America, the sum of $36,000, in addition to the 
unexpended balance of the sum of $100,000, here- 
tofore appropriated for that purpose :” 

Mr. Forsyts moved to strike out the 317th, 
318th, and 319th lines, and insert “ for the sala- 
ries of the Ministers or Chargés des Affaires of the 
United States, who may be appointed to the Con- 
tinent of America, $36,000.” 

The Chair pronounced the motion not in order— 
when Mr. Storrs withdrew that previously of- 
fered by him, and Mr. Forsyts explained the 
alteration he proposed. 

The question being put, it was decided in the 
affirmative—ayes 113. 

Mr. McLane moved to fill the blank, in the 
323d line, by inserting $18,000, (for salaries of the 
several Secretaries of Legation ;) agreed to. 

Mr. Cocke objected to the item making provi- 
sion for “ Agents of Clairas at London or Paris,” 
and called for information, which was given by 
the Chairman of the Committee of eae and 
Means. 

A similar objection was made to the item pro- 
viding for “expenses of the commission under 
the first article of the Treaty of Ghent.” Mr. 
McLane explained. 

Mr. A. Strevenson offered, as an amendment 
to the bill, the insertion of the following item: 

After line 329; insert “for compensation to an 
Agent, (to be appointed by the President,) on the 
part of the United States, to collect, arrange, and lay 
before the Commissioners, under the convention rela- 
ting to the slaves carried away, in contravention of 
the first article of the Treaty of Ghent, the evidence 
of the claims, which have been, or may be, transmit- 
ted by the claimants, $2,000. 


Mr. STEVENSON supported this amendment by 
an explanation of the facts of the case, and laid 
before the House a letter from Mr. Cheves, one 
of the Commissioners under the Treaty, written 
in reply to another addressed to him by Mr. Ste- 
VENSON. 
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The amendment gave rise to a debate, which oc- 
cupied the House for more than an hour. It was 
supported by Messrs. P. P. Barsour, Basser, 
Tucker, Foor of Connecticut, Bartey, McDur- 
rib, Mercer, and Inauam, and o by Messrs. 
Forsyta#, McCoy, McLane, 
DoLPH, and WIcKLIFFE. 


It was supported on the ground that the treat 
having directed the Commissioners to receive suc 
evidence respecting the losses of American citizens 
as should, under the direction of the President, be 
laid before them, and it being requisite that very 
considerable investigation should be had before the 
number and average value of the slaves lost could 
be ascertained, this officer was to be considered as 
an agent, not of the claimants, but of the Govern- 
ment, in obtaining information which the Presi- 
dent was to lay before the Commissioners ; he had 
thus far performed his duty with diligence, and 
greatly to the advantage of those interested ; his 
services were still necesssary; the claimants had 
been led to calculate on the continuance of those 
services—and to drop this officer now would be 
seriously injurious to them, and look like a want 
of good faith in the Government towards its citi- 
zens ; the salary was moderate; the person thus 
employed was not to be a permanent officer; he 
was merely such an agent as the President had a 
right to employ. 

The grounds of objection were, that such an offi- 
cer was not needed, or if he were, as his employ- 
ment was solely for the benefit of the claimants 
interested, they ought to pay him; that when a 
proposal was made to employ an agent of claims 
under the Florida treaty, Congress refused to ap- 
point one; that the claimants ought to have the 
choice of their own agent; and if they should choose 
one and Congress appoint another, there might 
be collision; that the number of slaves lost was 
not very great; that it could be matter of no such 
great difficulty to settle the average value; this 
agent had already been employed a whole year, 
time enough, surely, to collect the necessary facts, 
and if continued much longer his salary would 
cost more than the slaves. ‘That it was an impro- 
per mode of legislation to create offices by an ap- 
propriation bill ; this officer was not responsible— 
the law made his salary sure, and he might sit 
down at his own house and do nothing, and it 
must be paid. 


Mr. Tucker suggested an amendment to the 
amendment, by inserting after the word President, 
“by and with the consent of the Senate.” ~ Mr. 
SreveNson accepted of this as a modification of 
his motion ; and the question being taken on the 
amendment thus modified, it was decided in the 
negative—yeas 67, nays 108. 

On motion of Mr. McLane, the word “ fourth,” 
in the 330th line, was stricken out. The item, 
thus amended, will read: 


‘For expenses of carrying into effect the sixth and 
seventh articles of the Treaty of Ghent, including the 
compensation of the commissioners, agents, and sur- 
veyors, and their contingent expenses, sixteen thou- 
sand dollars.” 
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Mr. Cocke moved to strike out this entire iter 
in the bill. The motion was not agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. McLane, an additional iter, 
was inserted, granting thirty thousand dollars 
for the expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 

owers. — 
Mr. McLane moved the following amendment: 
“ for the services of an artificer in the Patent Office 
$500 ;” but, after considerable discussion, the 
amendment was for the t withdrawn. 

Mr. McLane moved the following— 

“For compensation for extra clerks employed jn 
the General Post Office, during the last year, $939 25.” 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. McLane moved the following items, which 
were agreed to: 

‘* For compensation of nine members of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Michigan Territory, at $2 each 
per day, for sixty days, $1,080.” 

“For the contingent expenses of the Legislative 
Council, including the printing of the laws of said 
Territory, $1,200. 

“ For the salaries of the secretaries of the land com- 
missioners of East and West Florida, at $1,250 each, 
$2,500.” 

Mr. McLane moved the following— 

“For the completion of the medals voted by Con- 
gress to certain General Officers, to purchase gold for 
the medals, and to replace General Macomb’s medal, 
$2,350.” 

The item was agreed to. 

Mr. Cocke moved the following, to come in 
after the second section: 

“ And provided also, That no person receiving an 
annual salary from the Government of the United 
States, shall receive any thing in addition thereto, for 
any services whatever, by way of perquisites or extra 
compensation, except fees of office, which may be es- 
tablished by law.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. F. Jonnson moved to strike out the 334th 
and 335th lines, viz: “ For contingent expenses 
of foreign intercourse, $40,000.” This motion, 
after considerable discussion, was not agreed to. 

Mr. Henry moved the following amendment 
at the end of the 294th line: 


‘‘For removing obstructions to the navigation of 
the Ohio river, from Pittsburg to its mouth, and for 
removing obstructions to the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, from St. Louis to New Orleans, $75,000.” 

Upon submitting the amendment, Mr. Henry 
remarked, that it involved a question of immense 
importance to a large portion of our population— 
to all the inhabitants of the extensive region be- 
yond the Alleghany mountain, whose interests 
were vitally affected by the existing impediments 
to the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. He felt it to be his duty, however, on 
er occasion, to pursue a candid et He 
would not disguise the fact, that a bill had been 
already reported by him, from the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, which had for its object the 
removal of those obstructions, but, owing to the 
lateness of the period at which it was reported, he 
was apprehensive that it could not be regularly 
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aE 
reached during the session, and had, therefore, | ment of the late war with Great Britain, accom- 
thought ‘proper to introduce the proposition in the | panied by a bill for therelief of said Beard ; which 
present shape. : was read twice, and committed to a Committee 
Mr. McLane, of Delaware, hoped that, as there | of the Whole. Los Pik 
was a bill already reported having in view the| Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, from the: 
same object, the gentleman from Kentucky would | Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was refer- 
withdraw his amendment, and not embarrass the | red a Message from the President upon the sub- 
t bill by a discussion which might continue | ject, reported a bill confirming certain acts of 
several days. That he had no doubt the gentle-| James Miller, as Governor of the Territory of 
man would have an opportunity of calling up his | Arkansas, and for other purposes; which was 
bill before the end of the session. _ | read twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Mr. Cray (Speaker) expressed his hope that his | Whole. 
colleague would withdraw his amendment. He! The resolution yesterday offered by Mr. Ran- 
admitted that the course was not unusual; that,| xin (respecting land districts and land offices) 
in an appropriation bill at a former session, at his | was taken up, and agreed to. 
instance, a similar provision had been introduced| The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
fora nearly similar purpose. But he hoped that, | the relief of Amasa Stetson,” was read twice, and 
if the amendment was withdrawn, the House | referred to the Committee of Claims. 
would feel disposed to indulge a spirit of liberality | The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the 
towards the bill which had been reported upon | relief of Dean Weymouth,” was read twice, and 
this subject, and would permit his colleague to | referred to the Committee on Pensions and Revo- 
call it up at a period as early as possible. lutionary Claims. 


Mr. Henry remarked, that he could assure the 
gentleman from Delaware that he was not dis- 
d to embarrass the progress of the present bill. 
That he felt a deep solicitude to relieve the people 
of the West from the obstacles, the removal of 
which was contemplated ; that he was fearful the 
bill reported by him might not be reached in time 
to be sufficiently acted upon during the session, 
and had been advised by several grave and expe- 
rienced statesmen to present the question in the 
shape of an amendment to the present bill. 


NAVY HOSPITAL FUND. 

The Speaker laid before the House a report 
rom-the Commissioners of Navy Hospitals, made 
in obedience to a resolution of this House of the 
20th of January last; which was read, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. The 
report is as follows: 

Navy Department, March 16, 1824. 

Sin: In answer tothe resolution of the House of 


He | Representatives of the 20th January, “That the Com- 


could not, however, resist the solicitations of the | missioners of the Navy Hospitals be directed to report 
gentleman from Delaware and his colleague, (the | to this House the amount of the sums which they 
Speaker,) and he would withdraw his proposed | have received and expended by virtue of the act, en- 


amendment, with the hope that the House would 
be disposed to indulge him with an early consid- 
eration of the bill * to improve the navigation of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers.” 

Mr. Bassett, of Virginia, said, lest the gentle- 
man from Kentucky might take silence for con- 
sent, and suppose that the House meant to pledge 
itself to give him the indulgence alluded to, 
for one would say, that he would give no such 
oe obama he was opposed to the measure, and 
_ — disposition to extend the indulgence 
solicited. 


titled “An act establishing Navy Hospitals;” the bal- 
ance remaining in their hands on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1823, designating the sum which has been ‘ab- 
sorbed in the pay of the Navy, and which is due to 
the Hospital Fund,’ and what measures they have 
adopted to carry into effect the provisions of said act,” 
we have the honor to enclose a copy of a letter from 
the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, with a statement 


€ | of the accounts in the Auditor’s Office, showing the 


receipts and disbursements of said fund up to the 31st 
of December, 1823. 

The law separating the Naval from the Marine 
Hospital Found was passed on the 26th February, 


Mr. McLane rose to assure the gentleman from | 1811. On that day a balance of $3,782, 86, standing 
Kentucky that he felt a disposition friendly to the | to the credit of the Marine Hospital Fund, was car- 


Se of the navigation of those rivers, | ried to the credit of the Naval 
an 


felt disposed to grant the indulgence at as 
J a period as possible. 

r. Henry.—One word in reply to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 1 thank him for his candor, 
and hope he is entirely singular in his disposition. 

The Committee then rose, and reported the bill 
as amended; and the House adjourned. 





Saturpay, March 13. 


ospital Fund. This 
sum, with the deductions authorized by law, from the 
pay of the officers, seamen, and marines, constitutes 
the whole of the Navy Hospital Fund. These deduc- 
tions have been regularly made whenever the officers, 
seamen, and marines, have received their pay, and the 
sums so deducted have been left in the ‘‘ pay of the 
Navy,” which is of course responsible for them. They 
were not, in the first instance, drawn from the “ pay 
of the Navy,” at the times in which they accrued, in 
consequence of the war which succeeded the passage 
of the law, and were left in the same situation for sev- 


Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the Commit- | eral years afterwards. 


tee of Ways and Means, made a report on so 


By the report made on the 29th of October, 1823, 


much of the petition of David Beard, as relates | it appears that the balance to the credit of the fund at 
to the loss of merchandise brought to the United | that time was $117,074 34; since which the deduc- 
States from Canada, in 1812, after the commence- | tions from the pay of the officers, seamen, and marines | 
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and for which the: “pay of the Navy” is responsible, 

have amounted to $2,638 61, making the Navy Hos- 
ital Fund, on the 3ist December, 1823, amount to 
119,712 95, exclusive of the amount which has hee 

under the control of the commissioners. 23 


After the establishment of the fund in February, 
1811, and before the 30th of September, 1821, the ex- 
penditures by the commissioners amounted to $10,- 
652 85; since that time there has been drawn and 

laced in the hands of the Treasurer of the United 

tates, subject to the orders of the commissioners, 
$43,335 87; and, in September, 1823, $18,000 were 
paid for a site for a naval hospital near the navy yard at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. These three sums add- 
ed together make $71,988 72, which, added to the 
sum of $119,712 95, for which the “ pay of the navy” 
is responsible, makes $191,701 67, being the whole 
amount of money which has accrued to the fund since 
its establishment. 


From this statement it will be perceived that the 
only funds which the commissioners can immediately 
control for the objects of the law, are those in the 
hands of the Treasurer, viz: $43,335 87. The debt 
due from the ‘‘pay of the Navy” can only be paid as 
balances of the appropriations for that object shall re- 
main at the end of the year; and as these appropria- 
tions are founded upon estimates calculated with great 
care and accuracy, and are barely adequate to accom- 
plish their object, it is manifest that it will be a long 
time before the fund is repaid, and the commissioners 
will have the control of all the means which properly 
belong to it. 


The delay will greatly postpone the accomplish- 
ment of the benevolent purposes of the law creating 
the fund, and do injustice to those who have contribu- 
ted to it, and who, by the delay, will be deprived of its 
benefits. 


With a view to avoid the difficulties which have 
heretofore existed on this subject, an order has been 
given to the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury to make 
out, at the end of each quarter, from the returns of the 
disbursing officers, a statement of all moneys accruing 
to the Navy Hospital fund during the quarter, and 
give a regular certificate of the amount, that a war- 
rant may be issued for the same in favor of the agent 
of the fund. By this means it will, at the end of each 
quarter, receive all the money to which it is entitled, 
and the “pay of the Navy” will not become any fur- 
ther indebted to it. 

In September, 1823, the commissioners purchased a 
site for a hospital adjoining the navy yard at Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, for which they paid $18,000, 
and have made a contract for another site near the 
navy yard at Brooklyn. These are all the “ measures 
they have adopted to carry into effect the provisions 
of the act.” Respectfully, &c. 

WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD. 
J.C. CALHOUN, 
SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD. 

Hon. Srraxer of the House of Rep’s. 


Treasury DerarTMENT, 
Fourth Auditor’s Office, Jan. 26, 1824. 


Sir: In obedience to the request contained in your | 


letter uf the 21st instant, enclosing a resolution of the 
House of Representatives relative to the ‘*‘ Naval Hos- 
pital Fund,” I have the honor to report: 

That, from the 26th February, 1811, to the 31st De- 
cember, 1823, there has been passed to the credit of 
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the said fund on the books of this office, and those o/ 
the Accountant of the Navy, the sum of $187,918 9) 
To which must be added a balance stand- 

ing to the credit of the “ Marine Hos- 

pital Fund” on the 26th February, 

1811, and carried to the credit of the 


“Naval Hospital Fund” - -. - 3,782 9% 


es 
$191,701 67 
From this sum is to be deducted the 


amount of expenditures to 30th Sep- 
tember, 1821 - - $10,652 85 
Moneys drawn and placed 
in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the United 
States - - - 
Moneys drawn in Septem- 
ber, 1823, for the pay- 
ment of land purchased 
for a naval hospital site 
at Boston - : - 


43,335 87 


18,000 00 


71,988 72 
$119,712 95 

Leaving a balance to the credit of the “ Naval Hos. 
pital Fund’’ on the books of this office, on the 31st 
December, 1823, of one hundred and nineteen thous. 
and seven hundred and twelve dollars and ninety-five 
cents, the whole of which has been absorbed in the 
“ pay of the Navy,” and for which the appropriation 
for that object is responsible. 

I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 

CONSTANT FREEMAN, Auditor. 
Hon. 8. L. Sovruarn See’ry Navy. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE. 


The resolution yesterday offered by Mr. Lioyp 
(for expunging the 31st rule of the House, which 
is in the words following: “ A motion to adjourn 
* shall be always in order if after four o’clock p. 
‘m.; but, before that hour, it shall not be in order, 
‘ if there be at the time any question pending be- 
‘ fore the House; that, and the motion to lie on 
‘ the table, shall be decided without debate,”) was 
taken up for consideration. 

A desultory debate arose on this question, in 
which Messrs. FLoyp, Tayior, of New York, 
Ricu, Stewart, Waippie, Lirrie, Aten, of 
Massachusetts, McCoy, Kremer, Cuirerer, Rav- 
potes, McArravur, and MartTinDaA.e, took part. 

The amendment, on motion of Messrs. Lirtie 
and McCoy, was successively amended, so as to re- 
tain those clauses of it which declare that the mo- 
tion to adjourn, and the motion to lie on the table, 
shall be decided without debate. On striking out 
the residue of the rule, which forbids a motion to 
adjourn being made until four o’clock, while any 
question is pending before the House, the yeas 
and nays were called by Mr. Tay or, and are as 
follows : 

Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Alex- 
ander of Tennessee, Allen of Massachusetts, Archer, 
Baylies, P. P. Barbour, J. 8. Barbour, Bartlett, Brent, 
Buck, Burton, Cady, Cambreleng, Campbell of South 


| Carolina, Cary, Clark, Cobb, Cocke, Collins, Conner, 


Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, Dwinell, 
Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Edwards of 
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Carolina, Floyd, Foot of Connecticut, Forsyth, 
sot Gist, Rarhnote , Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, 
Hayden, Hayward, Herrick, Hobart, Hooks, Jennings, 
F, Johnson, Lathrop, Lahwich, Litchfield, Livermore, 
Livingston, Locke, McCo lay Ma McKee, McLane 
of Delaware, Ma Moore of ‘Alabama, 
Morgan, Xela, Newton, Pun Plumer of New Hampshire, 
Poinsett, Prince, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, 
Richards, Rives, Rose, Saunders, Sandford, Scott, 
Sharpe, Sibley, Alexander Smith, William Smith, 
Spaight, A. ecu J. Stephenson, Ten Eyck, 
Thompson of Georgia, Tomlinson, Tucker of Virginia, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Vance of North Carolina, 

Van Rensselaer, Williams of New York, Williams of 
Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, and Wilson of 
South Carolina—95. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Barbour of Connecticut, 
Bassett, Beecher, Blair, Breck, Brown, Buchanan, 
Buckner, Burleigh, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Con- 
dict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Crowninshield, Dwight, 
Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Foote of New York, Forward, 
Fuller, Garrison, Gatlin, Gazlay, Harris, Henry, Her- 
kimer, Hogeboom, Holcombe, Ingham, Isacks, Jenk- 
ins, J. T. Johnson, Kent, Kidder, Kremer, Lamzence, 
Lincoln, Little, Long, Longfellow, McArthur, Mc- 
Kean, McKim, McLean of Ohio, Markley, Martindale, 
Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Mercer, Mitchell of Penn- 
sylvania, Moore of Kentucky, O’Brien, Owen, Pat- 
terson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of 
Pennsylvania, Rich, Rogers, Ross, Sloane, Arthur 
Smith, Standefer, Stewart, Storrs, Strong, Swan, 
Taylor, Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tracy; Trimble, 
Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, ‘inton, Wayne, Whip- 
ple, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, Henry Wilson, 
Wilson of Ohio, Wood, and Wright—89. 

The said thirty-first rule, as thus amended, is as 
follows : 


“A motion to adjourn shall be always in order ; that 
motion, and the motion to lay on the table, shall be 
decided without debate.” 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The report of the Committee of the Whole, on 
the bill making appropriations for the support of 
Government for the year 1824, was taken up, and 
the amendments agreed to in Committee were in 
part agreed to. 

The question being on concurring in the ap- 
progenies of $25,000 for the north portico of the 

resident’s house— 

Mr. Cusuman, of Maine, addressed the House 
to the following effect : 

Mr. Speaker: I hope the article under consid- 
eration will be retained in the bill; and I appeal 
to the good sense and patriotism of "the House for 
support; nor do I despair of assistance from gen- 
tlemen in whose nature the principles of economy 
seem to be deeply radicated. It appears from 
statements sends made, that the portico, to erect 
which, the appropriation is required, is a part of 
the original plan of the house built for the use of 
our Presidents. It is to be presumed that the edi- 
fice, at some period of our Republic, is to be 
finished. The present, on various accounts, 


a. 


the price of labor is low; the Treasury is in a con- 
dition to afford the ‘expenditure ; and there seems 
to be a laudable spirit to countenance economy, 
and to protect domestie industry ; and on the prin- 
ciples of economy, and for the enefit of industry, 
among other reasons, I urge the appropriation. 

If adequate sums should be granted, the public 
edifices, in the course of two years, will be brought 
to such perfection, that the skill and superinten- 
dence of the architects may be dispensed with, 

together with the principal artificers, and most of 
the workmen; and hereby a great saying of ex- 
pense will be made to the nation. These consid- 
erations address themselves with great force to 
our passion for economy ; and, if we consult its 
true maxims, we shall certainly grant the appro- 
priation. But there are other reasons. The por- 
tico, when completed, will be not merely an or- 
namental, but a useful appendage. 

The house of the President resembles, in some 
respects, a city set on a hill—it cannot be hid. 
It becomes the dignified resort of citizens and 
strangers; the attractive point of all official char- 
acters, both of the United States.and of foreign 
Governments. Here, also, are to be seen, on 
suitable occasions, brilliant assemblages of both 
sexes—a bright constellation of beauty and ac- 
complishments. If it be asked, For what pur- 
pose? The answer is, to smooth the asperities of 
human nature; to harmonize what is harsh or 
discordant in the mind ; to refine the social affec- 
tions ; to interchange civilities ; to pay respect to 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation and his amily ; 
to relieve the State-worn patriot from the monoto- 
nous scene of business; to cherish a virtuous 
emulation, and to foster good feelings. 

And do not reason and propriety require that 
the convenience and elegance of the mansion 
should be adapted to the ‘station and dignity of 
the occupant, and to the respectability, refinement, 
and delicacy, of his guests? Ought not every 
circumstance and appurtenance conspire to give 
pleasure, and to make a favorable impression of 
our national character and taste? But, sir, what 
is the fact? Need I remind you of the serious in- 
conveniences to be encountered on an inclement 
evening, in descending from the carriage, or re- 
turning from the saloon? If the healthy and ro- 
bust of our sex have nothing to fear from the cold 
and dampening snows, the drenching rains, the 
piercing winds, or the noxious vapors, are these 
elemental annoyances attended with no ill effects 
to the fairer and more delicate portion of our race ? 
Must they be debarred the social pleasures of life, 
the interviews of friendship, or be obliged to enjoy 
them at the expense of their health and safety ? 
Shall I, Mr. Speaker, be more explicit? It were 
useless, before such an assembly as this. I know 
your urbanity. I ica the gallant spirit 
of this House. ese I appeal, in. behalf of 
those, to accommodate whom, the generous gladly 


ap- labor, and for whose protection the brave as cheer- 


pears to be the proper time to carry on the work | fully expose themselves to hardships, to sufferings, 
to completion. Our country is at peace with ai and wounds. 


the world, and, rich in resources, can command 


There are, however, other strong inducements. 


ample funds ; the materials for building are cheap; | I ask, in the language of the Roman orator, but 
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not with the same views, “ Quam rempublicam ha- 
bemus? In urbe vivimus?” Is it not the Re- 
public which owes its existence to the wisdom 
and valor of our sages and heroes? Is it not the 


city which bears the proud name of Wasnine- | by 


ron? And are we not emulous to give suitable 
dignity to the one, and appropriate decorations to 
the other? The Capitol, in which we exert our 
talents and display our eloquence for the common 
defence and general welfare, stands on an emi- 
nence which overlooks a vast extent of country. 
As far as the eye can extend its vision, the rural 
scenery around borders on the sublime and beau- 
tiful ; and, to me, it seems that this site, and land- 
seape, and the objects presented to view, invite 
us, with a powerful, though silent, eloquence, to 
give to the metropolis of our nation correspondent 
[ee and beauty. 

he proud oppressors of the earth, at different 
periods of time, have erected cities to their own 
fame, and adorned them with spoils of conquered 
nations. Not so is it with the city of Washing- 
ton. The people of the United States, prompted 
by motives which do honor to the Republican 
character, decreed it, and are rearing it up to 
perpetuate the name of the Father of his Country. 
As long as our Republic shall remain, it will be 
a en monument to his glory. 

And will it not be gratifying to the best feelings 
of patriotism, and become a noble excitement to 
emulation, to behold the stately structures corres- 
ponding to the greatness of his achievements, re- 
flecting the splendor of his talents and the munifi- 
cence of his virtues. But, in all things, Mr. 
Speaker, I would observe the golden mean. 
am no advocate for extravagant expense, empty 
parade, and useless ostentation. I only aim at 
simple grandeur. But | certainly entertain the 
opinion that, of all governments, a republic ought 
to appear with sober pomp and modest splendor. 
Not the dazzling radiance of a throne is here re- 
flected ; but the mild lustre, the serene majesty, 
of the sovereign people. 

Whatever be the intrinsic excellence of an in- 
dividual, it not unfrequently happens, that, for the 
want of a certain decorum, a bland manner, or an 
ingratiating deportment, his superior endowments 
are of diminished utility to himself and to his 
fellow-men. “Dead flies cause the ointment of 
the apothecary to send forth an unsavory per- 
fume; so doth a little folly him who is in reputa- 
tion for wisdom and honor.” It is the same with 
government. For the want of a smooth and at- 
tractive exterior, by which the harsh features of 
power are softened, it, alienates public opinion, 
and loses somewhat of its authority to promote 
the public good. Hence, the wisdom of giving to 
our Republic, and all appurtenant, those graceful 
decorations, which, by the law of our nature, con- 
ciliate attachment and engage esteem. 

In the course of my reading, I have somewhere 
met with an observation of this import—* Great 
men first make the government, and then the 
government makes great men.” Certain it is, 


that our Government was founded by men pre-| was nearly useless—it was mere 
eminently great. And it is equally true that they | any thing could be heard at his seat that was read 
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endowed it with the capacity to produce their own 
likeness. ‘“ My heart’s desire, and even prayer 1 
God,” is, that this native tendency, or inheren, 
capacity, may never be counteracted or impaired 

a short-sighted, narrow-minded, heart-sickep. 
ing, energy-destroyin policy. I have no symja. 
thies in common with those politicians, on what. 
ever part of the globe they may dwell, who are 
for waging an exterminating war with all that js 
decorous and ornamental in society ; whose policy, 
whatever be their motive, tends to replunge the 
civilized world into the depths of Gothic igno- 
rance and grossness, and, Vandal-like, to involve 
the lofty column, the magnificent dome, the superb 
structures, the proud monuments of art, the boast 
and glory of refined ages, together with the works 
of genius and taste, in one indiscriminate ruin, 
It is the office of the statesman not to pull down, 
but to build up; not to deteriorate, but to im- 
prove his country. And the genuine patriot, in 
the work of amelioration and embellishment, will 
feel the generous ardor, the noble enthusiasm, of 
the poet who paints for eternity. Our Republic 
is not destined to crawl on the ground, and feed 
on dust, like the serpent. It is now erect, and in 
the image of its creators. Its genius, like theirs, 
is elevated and noble. The American Eagle is 
capable of a flight as lofty, and, in the cause of 
liberty and humanity, far more glorious, than the 
Romat. This emblem of our greatness already 
appears with healing under her wings, which, in 
due time, I trust, will be benignly extended over 
all oppressed nations. 

Mr. McArracr, of Ohio, rose in reply. He 


I | should not er he said, to follow the gentleman 


from Maine, in all the windings of the learned 
speech hehad justdelivered. For himself, he wasa 
backwoodsman, brought up in tents and camps, 
and not practised in making fine speeches; but 
he thought it was sufficiently plain that this por- 
tico was not a matter of any necessity, and had 
better be dispensed with. He believed, according 
to appearances, that we should be at no loss in 
finding a tenant for the House without more re- 
airs. The building was now complete, and, in 
is judgment, better without the portico than with 
it. The portico, which had just been completed, 
was, he believed, but little used, if at all. He did 
not, to be sure, profess to be very intimate at the 
President’s house, but he had frequently passed 1t, 
and never yet saw the south portico occupied, or 
used in any way. As to the difficulty of getting 
there in bad weather, there is no compulsion whic! 
obliges us to visit the President’s house while 
the weather is bad, or, at least, to take the fair 
ladies there of whom the gentleman had spoken. 
He could not but consider the proposed item 0! 
appropriation as a useless expense, especially when 
we recollect that the nation has a debt yet hang- 
ing over it of ninety millions of dollars. As to 
the magnificence of this Hall and the Capitol, to 
which the gentleman had alluded, the expendi- 
ture to produce it was, in a great measure, money 
thrown away. This Hall, asa place for speaking, 
ly by accident that 
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from the Clerk’s table—members voted in the 
dark—and might be voting away the public money 
without knowing it, for the want of distinctly 
hearing the ations read at the Clerk’s table. 
Government would yet have to abandon it, and 
build a plain square room, where members could 
hear whateach other said. He, therefore, thought 
that the style of eee ought 7 ms melaas in 
erecting our public ngs; and he never 
to one followed. . - called for the yeas and 
nays on agreeing to the appropriation. 

Mr. Sobiemel Pennsylvania, said he had no 
interest in this portico, and he could not vote in 
favor of it. He was one of those who went upon 
the old Republican principles ; he had started in 
‘98 on those principles, and he meant to adhere to 
them. He could not see any valuable end to be 
answered by adding another portico to the Presi- 
dent’s house, unless, indeed, it was to make a 
monument of what the gentleman called “ simple 
grandeur.” Perhaps the gentleman might think 
this Hall, too, was a monument of “simple gran- 
deur”—but, for his part, Mr. K. said, he thought 
it was a monument of pride and extravagance, 
and not of old Republican principles. He could 
not undertake to answer the gentleman’s fine 
speech; to him, a great part of it was unintelligible; 
and, in reply to some quotations he had made in 
it, from a dead language, he should answer in his 
own mother German tongue: Ich habe es nicht 


verstanden.* He did not believe that any man had 
aright to entail debt upon posterity. Congress, 


to be sure, had the power to do so, but they could 
not doit on any moral principle. And, before 
we set about making monuments of “ simple gran- 
deur” we had better be sure that we have the 
money to make them in our pocket. He did not 
think Congress had a right even to put up a neces- 
sary building, till we were able to pay for it—[a 
laugh, and a call to order.) As to this portico, it 
was, in his opinion, as unnecessary as a fifth wheel 
toa wagon. The gentleman, to be sure, had made 
along speech about it, and it might be oratory, 
for aught he knew, but it certainly had nothing 
of solid reasoning it. 

Mr. Hocesoom, of New York, rose for the 
purpose of obtaining information from the Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Public Buildings, 
(Mr. Cusaman,) whether much expense had al- 
ready been incurred in preparing materials for the 
proposed portico. He did not consider the build- 
ing of this portico as a matter very necessary, but 
if much expense had been gone into to provide for 
it, it might, perhaps be better to go on with it; if 
not, he thought the money might be much better 
applied to repairing the injuries in the wall which 
surrounds the enclosure ot the President’s house, 
and in smoothing away some of the precipices in 
the bank within it, which are now so unsightly. 

Mr. Suarpe, of New York, made a farther in- 
quiry about some stone which were dressed, and 
lay in front of the Capitol. 

Mr. Cusuman explained. 

When the question was taken on the appropri- 


e-— 


* I did’nt understand the gentleman. 
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ation, and decided in the negative—yeas 65, nays 
115, as follows: 

Yuas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Alli- 
son, Archer, J. 8. Barbour, Bartlett, Breck, Brent, 
Brown, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Car- 
olina, Cobb, Cook, Crowninshield, Cushman, Durfee, 
Dwinell, Dwight, Ellis, Farrelly, Forsyth, Fuller, Go- 
van, Gurley, Hamilton, Hayward, Kent, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, McDuffie, McKee, McKim, McLane of 
Delaware, Markley, Martindale, Mercer, Miller, Moore 
of Alabama, Morgan, Nelson, Newton, Plumer of 
New Hampshire, Poinsett, Reed, Reynolds, Rives, 
Rose, Saunders, Sharpe, Stoddard, Strong, Taylor, 
Ten Eyck, Tod, Tracy, Tucker of Virginia, Vance of 
North Carolina, Van Rensselaer, Wayne, Whipple, 
Whitman, Wood, and Wright. 

Naxs—Messrs. Alexander of Tennessee, Allen of 
Tennessee, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, P. P. Bar- 
bour, Bassett, Beecher, Blair, Buchanan, Buck, Buck- 
ner, Burleigh, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Carter, Cary, 
Clark, Cocke, Collins, Condict, Conner, Crafts, Craig, 
Culpeper, Cuthbert, Day, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Edwards of North Carolina, Findlay, Floyd, Foot of 
Connecticut, Foote of New York, Frost, Garrison, 
Gatlin, Gazlay, Gist, Hall, Harris, Hayden, Henry, 
Herrick, Hogeboom, Hooks, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, 
Jennings, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kidder, Kremer, 
Lathrop, Lawrence, Leftwich, Letcher, Litchfield, 
Livermore, Livingston, Long, McArthur, McCoy, Mc- 
Kean, McLean of Ohio, Mangum, Marvin, Matlack, 
Matson, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Moore of 
Kentucky, O’Brien, Owen, Patterson of Pennsylvania, 
Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, 
Randolph, Rankin, Richards, Rich, Rogers, Ross, Sand- 
ford, Scott, Sibley, Sloane, Arthur Smith, Alexander 
Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, Standefer, A. Ste- 
venson, J. Stevenson, Swan, Thompson of Georgia, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Tomlinson, Trimble, Tucker 
of South Carclina, Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, 
Vinton, Webster, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams of New York, Williams of Virginia, Williams of 
North Carolina, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wil- 
son of South Carolina, Wilson of Ohio. 

On the item of appropriation for public walks 
in front of the lots and ground belonging to the 
United States, in the city of Washington, $5,000, 
a debate arose of a somewhat desultory character. 

Mr. Cocke, of Tennessee, said, that when he 
looked at the appropriations proposed, and heard 
the gentlemen from Maine support them by telling 
us that we have an overflowing Treasury, it put 
him in mind of a boy who had received from his 
papa a supply of pocket money ; he thinks it will 
never be gone, and is engaged only in contriving 
ways in which he can spend it. e have, to be 
sure, said Mr. C., got some money now in the 
Treasury ; but do we forget that whatever we for- 
bear spending out of it will go toward defraying 
our public debt? or do not gentlemen remember 
that, next year, there will be twenty-six millions 
of that debt to be paid? If we squander away 
our resources as soon as they come into the Trea- 
sury, we shall bequeath to our posterity a large 
debt, which ought to have been paid by ourselves, 
and which we ought to be paying, now, in a time 
of profound peace. To give away our money, to 
make foot-paths for the people of Washington, is 
not the way to do this, nor are these fine gravel 
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walks at all necessary. We are told, to be sure, 
by the gentleman from Maine, who deals so much 
in gallantry, that he is afraid the ladies may muddy 
their toes in coming up to the Capitol to hear the 
members make speeches. But, for his part, Mr. 
C. said, he thought the present walks were quite 
sufficient for all useful purposes. 

Mr. Kremer thought with the gentleman from 
Tennessee. He had, for one, found no difficulty 
whatever in going about the city, or in getting up 
to the House; and, ifladies do muddy their toes, wh 
let them e’en stay at home, and not come crowd- 
ing the galleries of this House. For his part, the 
travelling was convenient enough for him—he 
found no difficulty from the mud, Nothing in 
life was, in his opinion, valuable, but as it was 
useful. The nation wants money, and how do 
gentlemen propose to get it? y loans? .No. 
By direct taxes? Notatall. But by transfer, the 
most iniquitous of all modes of paying debts. 
Look at England. It was not long since 3 debt 
was only a small sum, and now it was grown to 
the enormous amount of upwards of a thousand 
millions of pounds sterling ; and so heavy was her 
load of taxes that land in that country would not 
fetch half its value. This course was beginning 
to be pursued here; nay, it had been pursued, and 
that too long already. 

Mr. Cocke called for the reading of an act re- 

lating to the proceeds of the sales of public lots in 
Washington ; and it was read accordingly. 
' Mr. TAaYLor, of New York, thought that this 
act, instead of weighing any thing against the pro- 
posed appropriation, rather showed that Congress 
is bound to make the pavement. There is an un- 
expended balance of the proceeds of these sales now 
in the Treasury, and it ought, according to the 
provisions of this act, to be applied to.objects of this 
description. The act passed two years since, and 
to which the gentleman from Tennessee had allu- 
ded as a proot of our liberality to the citizens of 
Washington, was merely to change the location 
of a canal, and, when that is completed, the 
balance of the proceeds of sales must return into 
the Treasury, &c. 

Mr. Cocke explained. Nearly two millions of 
dollars had arisen from the sales of publie property 
in this city, and what had become of it was not 
easy to tell, unless it had been divided among the 
citizens of Washington. Only $18,000 of it, he 
believed, ever reached the Treasury ; and that has 
no sooner got in than we havea plan to draw it 
out again. 

Mr. CusuMan replied to Mr. Cocke. He had 
not said, we have an “overflowing Treasury.” 
There were, he believed, about six millions in the 
Treasury, and the sum he proposed to draw from 
it, for the portico, was only $26,000, which would 
not make any great hole init. As to what had 
fallen from the gentleman in relation to his speech, 
he did not profess to deal in wit, and therefore he 
should not attempt to answer it. He was a plain 
man, and aimed only at speaking common sense. 
In relation to the particular item now under con- 
sideration, he said he thought the citizens of Wash- 
ington had expended much, both of money and 
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labor, to improve their city and to accommo 
the mem 
make these walks in front of their own property, it 
was fit that Government ‘should do as much i. 
ee to the public. 
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d 
of Congress; and, as they ae 


ox, of Vermont, wished to know whethe, 


the $18,000 referred to as proceeds of sales, is s1;\) 
in the hands of the Commissioner, or has bee, 
paid into the Treasury; in the former case, let the 
Commissioner apply it at once to this object; in 
the latter we must put an appropriation for it into 
the bill. The object of the appropriation now 
under consideration, Mr. B. thought, was a proper 
one. 


Mr. Taytor called for the reading of a state. 


ment from “ Burch’s Digest,” showing how the 
moneys from the sale of te property in Wash- 


ington had been applied. (The statement was 


read ; from which it appears that the money ha 


been expended in building the Capitol, &c.| 
Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, agreed with the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, (Mr. Buck,) that the 
whole questién was, whether the money still re- 
mained in the hands of the Commissioner, or : 
special appropriation was necessary. This, the 


gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Cocke) had not 


told the House. Mr. M. also suggested that the 
charter, granted to the city, ought to be ex- 
amined, to see how far Congress has bound it- 
self to improve the ground in front of public pro- 

rty. It still holds, he believed, five thousand 
ots in the city, the extent of whose fronts would 
probably amount to thirty miles. Mr. M. entirely 
coincided in the sentiment of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Maine, that there was not the least 
round of ee against the inhabitants of 
Weathington— ey were not his constituents—he 
had no more interest in them than other gentle- 
men; but he sympathized with them, from the 
bottom of his soul, in the burdens they had to sus- 
tain, and he thought they had shown an enterprise 
in improving the city, highly honorable to their 
character, and entitling them to the consideration 
of Congress, their only guardians. 

The question was then taken on this item of ap- 
propriation, and it was carried in the affirmative— 
yeas 94, nays 49. . 

On the clause introduced by Mr. Cocke, which 
provides, that no person receiving an annual sal- 
ary from the United States shall receive any thing 
in addition thereto for any service whatever, by 
way of perquisite or extra compensation, excep! 
fees of office established by law, a debate arose, 
which occasionally grew very warm. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Forsyts, of Georgia, 
the proviso was modified by the addition of the 
word “official,” so as to make it read “ for any 
official service,” &c. 


Mr. Cook, of Illinois, was of opinion that the | 


proviso, as modified, was a bad one, and, without 
the modification, a very bad one. If he understood 
its operation, it would be to prevent any person 
holding an office, such, for instance, as a Governor 
of a Territory, from being temporarily employed 


to discharge any other function to which emolv- 
ment was attached—such, for example, as nego 
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iating an Indian treaty—although that person 
night of all others, be the best fitted to discharge 


t duty. 

ee Fomine replied, in explanation 
roviso would not have this operation. it applied 
only to the one of extra pay or perquisites 
for the discharge of duties which belong to the 
very office held, and not to those of another office. 
. Cook thought it would be found to bear on 
a part of the system now sanctioned for the com- 
pensation of the officers of the Navy, and to some 

of those of the Army also. 

Mr. Cocke explained, that it could touch none 
of those persons, as they did not receive “ an an- 
nual salary,” but may pay and perquisites, and 
even those latter were all regulated by law. 

Mr. Cook rejoined.—He still thought it would 

vent the temporary ee of salaried 
personsin the discharge of other duties, unless they 
would consent to perform the duty for nothing. 

Mr. Cocke thought it was strange that the 
member from Illinois should be so zealous on this 
subject, when he had formerly been equally zeal- 
ous in opposing a measure of the kind he now 
advocates, in relation to the investigation of the 
aflairs of certain land offices in his own State. 

Mr. Coox repelled the insinuation.—The mem- 
ber from Tennessee talked, as usual, about what 
he did not understand—but he had been in the 
habit of doing this so frequently, that the House 
had given him a sort of prescriptive right to speak 
about matters of which he wasignorant. Yet the 
member ought not to mislead the House on points 
of facts which he did understand. [Mr. Coox 
then explained the circumstances to which the 
pees from Tennessee had alluded, and de- 
ed and invited scrutiny.] He insisted that the 


that the 


proviso could be productive of no economy ; for, 
as these extra duties must be performed by some- 
body, and that somebody must be paid for perform- 
ing them, all that this proviso would do, would be 
to tie the hands of the President from employing 
the most suitable seywe to perform them, because 


such person might happen to enjoy an annual 
salary, for something else, not incompatible in its 
nature, 

Mr. Cocke replied, and declared that his only 
object, and the only effect of the proviso would be 
to cut off perquisites, which rested on custom and 
noton law, from certain salaried officers who now 
received them. By this he believed the public 
good would be promoted, which was his sole in- 
ducement in offering the amendment. 

Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, understanding that 
the gentleman meant to exclude extra pay only 
when given for duties properly belonging to the 
office of the person who performed them, offered 
an amendment to make the proviso read in the 
Words following: “for any official duties what- 
soever, appertaining to the office for which said 
salary shall be received.” : 

Mr. Buck thought that nothing would be gained 
by the proviso. It would only prevent clerks 
in the offices from being employed out of office 
hours in duties to which, of all other persons, they 
were most competent, but which it would be un- 
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reasonable to expect them to perform without extra 
allowance. If the proviso was adopted, these du- 
ties must be given to somebody else to do, not, 
robably, half so well acquainted with the per- 
ormance of them. It has besides a squinting to- 
wards restricting the powers of the President in 
yy + a discharge of his daty. 

r. Gaztay, of Ohio, wishing better to under- 
stand the proviso and its operation, moved to lay 
the bill on the table, and to order the amendment 
to be printed. 

This motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Tracy, of New York, apprehended that the 
mover of the amendment was hardly aware of the 
extent to which its terms would operate. No 
doubt there existed some abuses, which it might 
remove ; but, before he, for one, could consent to 
its adoption, he must have a clearer knowledge of 
the cases to which it would apply. It appeared to 
him to be too crude—it embraced too much, and 
was too indefinitely worded, to be adopted in its 
present shape. There are certain allowances to 
some of the officers, both of the Army and Navy, 
he believed, which, having been sanctioned by 
usage, form a part of their support, and did form 
a partof it when they accepted their commissions, 
but which probably have never been expressly 
sanctioned by law. He would not say whether 
these ought all to continue, but it was very possible 
that many of them were right and proper. Atall 
events, he wanted a fuller view of the facts before 
he was prepared to legislate upon the subject. 

Mr. Cocke explained.—the proviso was not in- 
tended to touch the proper emoluments of either 
the Army or Navy. It might reach the case of 
certain Generals, who, besides their annual salary, 
received rations, quarters, &c., not sanctioned by 
any law. It would reach the case of the Attorney 
General, who, whenever he performed any duty 
out of court, and at his own lodgings, must have 
extra fees, &c. He was sure that his friend’ from 
New York, who had rendered him such important 
aid on a former occasion, in preventing detaulters 
from receiving their salaries till their accounts 
were adjusted, would, if he rightly understood the 
present proviso, give it his hearty support.* 


* To the Editors of the National Intelligencer : 

The Intelligencer of this morning contains a debate 
in the House of Representatives, on a clause proposed 
by Mr. Cocke, of Tennessee, to be introduced into the 
appropriation bill, and providing that no person re- 
ceiving an annual salary from the United States, shall 
receive any thing in addition thereto, for any service 
whatever, by way of perquisite, or extra compensation, 
except fees of office, established by law. On the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Forsyth, the proviso was modified by 
the addition of the word official, so as to make it read, 
‘* No person receiving an annual salary from the Uni- 
ted States, shall receive any thing in addition thereto, 
for any official services.” Inthe course of the debate, 
Mr. Cocke is reported to have said, among other 
things, that “ this proviso would reach the case of the 
Attorney General, who, whenever he performed any 
duty out of court, and at his own lodgings, must have 
extra fees,” &c. The remark, taken in connexion 
with the subject-matter, is calculated to make the 
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Mr. Tracy replied, that he had supported the] rial of the Commissioners of the town of New. 
former measure, and was happy in perceiving that | castle, in that State, praying for the aid of the 
its adoption had led to beneficial consequences. | General Government in erecting additional piers 
But, he was not prepared to strip salaried persons 
of all that part of their income which was derived 


in the harbor of said town.—Referred. 
Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the Commit. 
from perquisites and extra pay for extra duty, 
without investigation, and without giving them 


tee of Ways and Means, reported a bill authori- 
zing the employment of additional clerks and cer. 
some permanent equivalent. 
The question was then put on the amendment 


iam noe and assistants, and other persons, 

in the several Departments, which was read twice 
to the proviso which had been moved by Mr. 
Foor, and it was negatived. 


and committed to a Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. McLane, from the same committee, made 
Mr. Wuirrte, of New Hampshire, suggested | a report on the petition of Mary H. Hawkins, ac- 
that the object of the gentleman from Tennessee | companied by a bill for her relief ; which wa; 
might be accomplished without adding the proviso | read twice, and committed toa Committee of the 
to this bill, as a bill was shortly to come from the | Whole. 

Senate on the subject. Mr. Wesster, from the Committee on the Ju- 
After a few words from Mr. Cocxe in reply—| diciary, to which was referred the bill from the 
The question was taken on adopting the proviso | Senate, entitled “An act to change the terms of 

as modified, and carried—ayes 76, noes 68. the district court of the United States for the Ken- 
The next amendment was an appropriation of | tucky district,” reported the same without amend- 

$16,000 for carrying into effect the first and sev- | ment, and it was ordered to be read the third time 
enth articles of the Treaty of Ghent; which was | to-morrow. 

adopted. Mr. Witutams, of North Carolina, from the 

he question then being on the amendment of | Committee of Claims, made a report on the peti- 
the committee to the item respecting our Ministers 

and Chargés des Affaires at foreign Courts— 


tion of Thomas L. Ogden, and others, accom- 
Mr, Gaztay moved further to amend the item 


panied by a bill for their relief ; which was read 

twice and committed to a Committee of the Whole. 
by striking out the words “ Madrid” and “ Lisbon.” 
While this motion was under discussion, the 


On motion of Mr. Cook, the Committee on Pub- 
House adjourned. 




















lic Lands were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of allowing Matthew Duncan to change 
his location of the southwest quarter of section 
No. 22, in township No. 9, south of range No. 4 
west, to some other quarter section, it having been 
located through mistake. 

On motion of Mr. Guriey, the Committee on 
Military Affairs were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing, by law, for removing 
the obstructions to the navigation of the river 
Iberville, in the State of Louisiana, placed in said 
river during the late war, by order of the Com- 
manding General of the Southern division of the 
Army of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Jennines, the Committee on 
Roads and Canals were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of aiding the State of Indiana to 
open a canal at the falls of the Ohio, in confor- 
mity toan act of the General Assembly of said 
State, approved January 31st, 1824. 

Mr. Cocke offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire and re- 
port whether any arrangements can be made by 
which the letters addressed to the members of 
Congress while in session can be supplied at an 
earlier hour, and at a less expense.” 

Mr. Brent moved the following amendment, 
which wasaccepted as a modification: “And whe- 
ther the privilege given to members of Congress 
to frank letters ought not to be extended.” And 
the question being put, the resolution, as modified, 
was adopted—ayes 72, nays 56. 

Mr. Rankin laid the following resolution on the 
table for consideration on to-morrow, viz : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform this House if any of the Com- 
missioners appointed for the examination of titles and 





Monpay, March 15. 


Mr. Herrick, presented a petition of John 
White, a Revolutionary pensioner, praying to be 
allowed arrearages of pension. 

Mr. ToMLINSON presented a petition of sundry 
owners and masters of vessels, in the State of 
Connecticut, praying that buoys may be placed on 
a reef of rocks in Long Island Sound, called the 
“ Hen and Chickens.”—Referred. 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, presented a memo- 





impression, that, whenever the Attorney General per- 
formed any official duty out of court, and at his own 
lodgings, he must have extra fees. This could scarcely 
have been the sense of the speaker: because, in this 
sense, the remark is incorrect. The present Attorney 
General never did receive an extra fee for any official 
duty, in court, out of court, at his lodgings, in his 
office, or any where else. For the performance of all 
his official duties, his sole compensation has been the 
salary of his office. He has, on a very few occasions, 
(four, only, are remembered, in the course of the six 
and a half years during which he has been in office,) 
been employed by the Government to render profes- 
sional services, wholly out of the line of his official 
duties; and, for these, he has been compensated as 
any other professional gentleman, who might have 
been employed by the Government to render the same 
services, would have been compensated. But he has 
never received an extra fee for any official duty what- 
ever, or wheresoever performed; and, consequently, 
the proviso does not reach the case of the Attorney 
General, nor has it the most distant bearing on any 
part of his conduct. 

Wasaineton, Tuesday, March 16, 1824. 
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claims to land in the Territory of Florida, have re- 
ceived, in advance, any part of the compensation al- 
jowed by law for the performance of the duties required 
of them, previously to the performance of those duties, 
or without having performed any service for such ad- 
vance; and, if any such advances have been made, 
that he be requested to state, under the provisions of 
what law they were so made, with the amount, the 
time when, and te whom advanced ; but, if advanced 
without any law authorizing the same, that a copy of 
any order or authority, if any there be, by virtue of 
which any sum of money a have been drawn from 
the Treasury of the United States, be furnished this 
House. 

Mr. Owen moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of increasing 
the salary of the district judge of the district of Ala- 
bama. 

The resolution was read, and disagreed to by 
the House. 

Mr. Stewart moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the committee on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of providing for the sale of the public lots and 

ublic lands belonging to the United States, in the 

District of Columbia, and that the proceeds be appro- 
priated to the first section of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, between this city and Cumberland. 


TONNAGE DUTIES, &c. 


Mr. Breck offered the following resolution for 
consideration : 


Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce be in- 
structed to report to this House whether any law 
exists in contravention of the provisions of the con- 
vention of the 3d July, 1815, made between this coun- 
try and Great Britain; also, to inquire into the expe- 
diency of countervailing by law any duties on Ameri- 
can tonnage, which Great Britain may lay thereon 
contrary to the stipulations contained in the aforesaid 
convention. 

In offering this resolution, Mr. Breck stated 
that it had a twofold object; first, to inquire whe- 
ther we had been to blame in contravening the 
provisions of the eonvention between this country 
and Great Britain; and, secondly, whether it 
would not be expedient to countervail, by law, 
any tonnage duty that may be laid contrary to 
treaty by England. It appeared, by the proceed- 
ings of the Imperial Parliament, that, so late as 
the 13th of February, resolutions were passed in 
the House of Commons, authorizing the British 
King to levy ninety-four cents:per ton cn Ameri- 
can ships trading to his European dominions, and 
sixty cents per ton on our ships going tothe West 
India colonies. The duty of ninety-four cents, 
Mr. B. thought, was at variance with the follow- 
ing stipulation, contained in the convention : 

‘No higher or other duties or charges shall be im- 
posed in any of the ports of the United States, on 
British vessels, than those payable in the same ports 


by vessels of the United States; nor in the ports of 


any of His Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe 
on the vessels of the United States, than shall be pay- 
able in the same ports on British vessels.” 
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The convention contains no stipulation forbid- 


ding our Government’s countervailing all tonnage 
or other duty levied in the colonies. 
lieved that a duty equivalent to one dollar per ton 


It is be- 


has been raised from our tonnage since the West 
India trade has been open to our commerce; and 


this has been, in part, countervailed by us. But 


this we are perfectly at liberty to do, for it is a 


colonial concern, not incorporated into the con- 


vention. Not so on ships comin 
Britain. Here we are restricted 


from Great 
y a positive 


treaty stipulation; and if any duty on such trade 


has been laid, it is entirely contrary to law, be- 


cause a treaty is the supreme law of the land. If 


no such duty has been exacted at our custom- 
houses, it will be proper to countervail immedi- 


ately, by special act, any duty that Great Britain 


may impose upon our European trade. The tax 


of ninety-four cents on our commerce, with the 


single port of Liverpool, will amount, on 136,000 
toas of American shipping that entered that port 
alone in 1823, to one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand six hundred dollars ; and, upon our trade 
to other British European ports, to about seventy 
thousand dollars; making an additional charge 
upon our commerce of more than $200,000! As 
the resolution is only for inquiry, Mr. B. trusted 
that it would be sent to the Committee of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Newron and Mr. CamBrELENG made some 
remarks in opposition ‘to the resolution, as believ- 
ing the inquiry unnecessary ; and Mr. Ma.tuary 


and Mr. Trimse, taking the contrary ground, 


made some observations in favor of it. 
Finally, on motion of Mr. Foor, the resolution 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House then passed to the orders of the day, 
and took up for consideration the bill making pro- 
vision for the support of Government for the year 
1824. 

Mr. Gaztay withdrew the amendment offered 
by him on Saturday, and the question being on 
concurring in the amendment as reported by the 
committee— 

Mr. Gaz.ay said, he hoped the House would 
not concur, and, if it did not, he should then move 
to amend the bill, by inserting a proviso to ap- 
propriate $49,000, as a sum adequate to the main- 
tenance of Kuropean foreign relations. Mr. G. 
said, the practice of more than twenty years has 
been to provide, generally, for foreign intercourse, 
without designating the places of Ministers. This 
had obtained through the tide of suceessful and 
unsuccessful experiment, and he saw no good 
reason to change it. He was not prepared for 
the doctrine, that, whenever, and as often as the 
President might choose to appoint a Minister to 
the Court of any despot in Europe, this House 
was bound to echo the appointment; and, as often 
as an appointment should be made by taking a 
member from the Senate—a principle not surely 
agreeable to the people—that we should do the 
same; he thought the safest way was, to leave 
each department to bear the responsibility of its 
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own Constitutional discretion. The long practice | portation of Leghorn bonnets, to the amount las, 
which gave sanction to the course he proposed, | year of $800,000. 
was, to his mind, a sufficient proof of its cor-} The motion was further advocated by \;. 
rectness. Ricu, and opposed by Messrs. Camsreceng 
He wished the sum reduced for two reasons, | SHarpe, Marvin, and Froyp, And the questi, 
viz; because he believed that there were many | being put, it was lost. 
national objects to which it could be more advan-| Mr. Cook, of Illinois, moved to amend the 92) 
tageously appropriated; and, because he saw no | line, bystriking out “two,” and inserting “three,” s. 
good reason for maintaining Ministers of the first | as to make it read “On lead, in Digs, bars, or sheets 
grade at the Courts of all the despots in Europe, | three cents per pound.” And he supported the 
when there was no national object for them to} motion in a speech of considerable length. |; 
accomplish. Mr. G. said, he had always undet-} was op by Messrs. SHarre and Camanp. 
stood that foreign Ministers were intended for the | LENG, of New Vick advocated by Mr. Srewarr 
making of treaties, or for settling some great na-|of Pennsylvania, and further opposed by Mr. 
tional question ; and, as we had neither of these | Sanprorp, of Tennessee, to whom Mr. Cook te. 
now on hand, with the great crowned ag an plied—when the question being taken, the motion 
must presume that ours had no other design than | was not agreed to. 
the maintenance of a system of espionage; and,| Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, moved to amend the 
although this might do well enough for one tyrant } bill in the 148th line—“ On muskets, one dollar 
to watch another, he thought it totally inadmissi- | and fifty cents per stand,” by adding the words 
ble for a great republic. What. have we now, | following: “And on all other fire-arms, and on 
said Mr. G., to do in Europe to justify the num-|side-arms, thirty per cent. ad valorem.” The 
ber and expense of foreign Ministers? and how | motion being explained by Mr. Foor, was adopted 
many great objects have we which demand all | without opposition. 
our resources? Mr. G. said, he did not believe; Mr. McKim then moved to strike out the 177th 
that this course had, or would meet the wishes of | line, viz: “On tallow, four cents per pound.” He 
the American people, and he could not reconcile | supported his motion by a short speech, to which 
it with any sound principle of democracy. Mr. Top replied. When, on motion of Mr. Foor, 
Mr. McLane advocated the amendment of the | of Connecticut, the Committee rose, and the House 
committee, and replied to Mr. Gaztay. The} adjourned. 
question being put, the amendment was adopted, 
as reported by the Committee of the Whole. 
The remaining amendments having been, also, 
concurred in, the bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was subsequently read a 
third time, passed, and sent to the Senate for con- 
currence. 






















Tuespay, March 16. 

The Committee on the Judiciary were dis- 
charged from the consideration of the petition of 
Thomas Collins, as, also, from the petition of the 
Pennsylvania Society for promoting the abolition 
of slavery, for the relief of free negroes unlawfully 
held in bondage, and for improving the condition 
of the African race; and they were laid on the 
table; also, from the consideration of the petition 
of sundry inhabitants of East Florida, upon the 
subject of negroes claimed by Indians; and it was 
referred to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Rankn, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, who were, on the 3lst December last, in- 
structed “to inquire into the title and right of the 
United States, in and to one township of land, re- 
served for certain purposes in the contract entered 
into with John C. Symmes, as mentioned in the 
laws passed in 1792 and 1803, relating thereto,” 
made a report thereon, which was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Rankin, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the petition of John Johnson, 
Indian agent in the State of Ohio, reported a bill 
reserving to the Wyandot tribe of Indians, a cer- 
tain tract of land, in lieu of a reservation made to 
them by treaty; which was read twice, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Rankin, from the same committee, '0 
which the subject was referred by resolution, 00 
the 10th of February ultimo, reported a bill con- 
firming certain claims to lands in the western dis- 
trict of Louisiana; which was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


On motion of Mr. Top, the House then went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Connict in the Chair,) and resumed 
the consideration of the bill for amending the 
several acts laying duties on imports. 

Mr. Bayures, of Massachusetts, moved to 
amend the bill by striking out the word “one” 
and inserting “three,” in the 65th and 66th lines, 
so as to make that clause of the section read as 
follows: 


** On all Leghorn hats or bonnets, and all hats or 
bonnets of straw, chip, or grass, and on all flats, 
braids, or plats, for making of hats or bonnets, a duty 
of fifteen per centum ad valorem: Provided, That 
all Leghorn hats and bonnets, and all hats or bonnets 
of straw, chip, or grass, which, at the place whence 
imported, with the addition of ten per centum, shall 
have cost less than three dollars each, shall, with such 
addition, be taken and deemed to have cost three dol- 
lars, each, and shall be charged with duty accordingly.” 


Mr. Bay ies supported this motion by a speech, 
in which he stated the benefits that would result, 
and gave a succinct history of this branch of 
manulacture, in this country, from its earliest 
origin till it had grown to an annual amount of 
a million and a half of dollars. He stated the 
manner in which it had been ruined by the im- 
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Mr. Ran«in, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the re of cer- 
tain assistants in the General Land ce,” re- 

rted the same without amendment, and it was 
ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Wuirtiesey, from the’ Committee of 
Claims, made a report on the petition of Solomon 
Sibley, accompanied by a bill for his relief; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. Hamitton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of Sa- 
rah Venable and Jane Morgan,” reported the same 
without amendment, and it was committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

The resolution laid on the table by Mr. Ran- 
KIN, yesterday, was taken up, considered, and 
agreed to. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
change the terms of the district court of the United 
States, for the Kentucky district,” was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A Message from the Presipent or THE Unitep 
SraTes was received and read, as follows: 

To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the 17th of February last, request- 
ing “information whether any measures had been 
taken for carrying into effect the resolution of Con- 
gress of June 17, 1777, directing a monument to be 
erected to the memory of David Wooster, a Brigadier 
General in the Army of the United States, who fell 
in defending the liberties of America, and bravely re- 
pelling an inroad of the British forces to Danbury in 
Connecticut,” I have caused the necessary inquiries 
to be made, and find, by the report of the Register of 
the Treasury, that no monument has been erected to 
the memory of that patriotic and gallant officer, nor 
has any money been paid to the Executive of Con- 
necticut on that account. 


JAMES MONROE. 
Marca 17, 1824. 


The Message was referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 


MR. BAILEY’S CASE. 

Mr, SLoane moved to postpone all the previous 
orders, and take up the report of the Committee 
of Elections unfavorable to the right of Joun 
Baitey, a member of this House, to a seat there- 
in. Mr. Battey was proceeding with some re- 
marks, but the Chair pronounced all discussion 
out of order till the question was taken on con- 
sidering it. It was then taken, and decided in the 
afirmative—ayes 103, noes 62. 

The House accordingly went into Committee 
of the Whole, (Mr. Coss in the Chair,) on the 
teport above-mentioned. The report of the Com- 
mittee of Elections was read. 

Mr. Battey, of Massachusetts, rose and ad- 
dressed the Chair as follows: 
_ Mr. Chairman: I feel peculiar embarrassment 
in offering my views of the present subject, from 
4 conviction that I shall be unable to do it justice. 

ven if my health were perfectly good, I should 
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labor under the disadvantage of being unused— 
totally unused—to public speaking. This mis- 
fortune, joined with a very feeble state of health, 
renders it impossible that 
subject in which I cannot avoid feeling great in- 
terest. I hope, therefore, that this Committee will 
do me the favor to believe my cause really much 
better than my representation of it will be. 


should do justice to a 


It cannot escape observation that the question 


now under consideration is not an ordinary in- 
stance in the history of contested elections. 
ly all such questions have for their object to ascer- 
tain what is the real will of the people. In the 
present case, the object is to discover if there be 
any mode of 


ear- 


defeating the will of the people. 
On this subject, one rule, it is believed, may be 


laid down with perfect truth. And it is stated 
with the more confidence, since I have the au- 


thority of the chairman of the Committee of 
Elections for its correctness. In the discussion of 


a late case, the contested election from New York, 


which, we all. remember, rested mainly on the 
correctness or incorrectness of the decision of the 
commissioners of election in that State respecting 


a single vote, that gentleman remarked that in 


order to set aside this decision of the commission- 
ers, it was not sufficient to raise a doubt on the 
case ; there must be made out a clear and “ posi- 
tive” case against the decision. This remark, 
Mr. Chairman, I heard with particular pleasure ; 
both because it was a just remark, and because I 
hoped that not only that gentleman, but this 
House, would extend the same just and liberal 
The truth of the prin- 
ciple cannot be doubted. And if it applies to the 
decision of the commissioners of an election, with 
how much more force does it apply to the ex- 
pressed will of the people of a whole district? A 
strong and positive case indeed ought to be made 
out, before such an expression of the will of the 
people is set aside. And I undertake to show 
that the report of the Committee of Elections has 
entirely failed to make out such a case. 

In contested elections, arising under either the 
General or the State governments, the practice 
has been to give a liberal construction in favor of 
the rights of the people. This practice, it is be- 
lieved, has never been departed from, except in 
times of great party heat and excitement. In the 
present times it is trusted that no such excitement 
will be found to exist. It is not to be denied that 
efforts have been made, out of doors, both at the 
time of the election and more recently, to give a 

arty turn to the case now under discussion. But 
P tricat that no such efforts will avail; that this 
House will permit no such feelings to mingle in 
the discussion. I appeal with confidence to this 
House to take that liberal view of the privileges 
of the people, which has so universally prevailed 
on questions of this nature. 

For the first time, within my knowledge, we 
have a departure from this liberal construction in 
the report of the Committee of Elections now be- 
fore you. The principles of this report are in- 
deed new; they are wholly unprecedented. In 
no authorities, either legislative or judicial, do we 
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find the principles here avowed. lubabineney, 
according to this report, means purely and simply 
“locality of existence’—the mere fact of being in 
a place. This definition, I venture to say, was 
never before heard of, and is at war with the 
spirit of all our free institutions. 

When I was elected to this House, in Septem- 
ber last, I was employed in the Department of 
State. The question occurred—Shall I resign 
that employment, and accept a seat in this House ? 
This was an interesting question, to one who de- 
pended for his living on his own exertions. In 
this country nearly all of us are compelled to per- 
sue some course of honest industry for our support ; 
and, Mr. Chairman, it is most fortunate for the 
country that this necessity is so general. Toa 
person thus situated, the question presented for 
decision was an important one. Doubts I know 
were entertained of my eligibility. 1 extended 
my inquiries to all analogous cases within my 
reach; and they were all, without exception, in 
favor of my eligibility. I learnt the opinions of 
some of our first citizens on this point; and the 
too went to the same result. I have learnt, acci- 
dentally in most cases, the opinions of at least 
twelve of the very first statesmen and: jurists of 
the nation; and, what is most remarkable, those 
opinions are perfectly unanimous—not one, of the 
whole number, is opposed to what appears to me 
to be the truth of the question. I do not mention 
this fact, under the impression that such opinions 
should have a binding force with this House. 
With this House, and this House alone, the Con- 
stitution has left the full control of questions like 
the present. But the opinions of such persons are 
entitled to respectful consideration. And it is na- 
' tural to suppose, that they must have had decided 
weight with me, when determining in my own 
mind the question of acceptance. 

Before examining the principles of the report of 
the committee, I beg leave to notice several errors 
in it, in point of fact. 

The report (p. 6-7) says: “It is contended by 
* Mr. Bailey, that, as he was in the employ of the 
* General mes while in this District, and 
‘ had expressed an intention of returning to Mas- 
‘ sachusetts, that he still remains an inhabitant of 
‘that State.” I certainly never contended, Mr. 
Chairman, that I remained an inhabitant of Mas- 
sachusetts, merely from the two facts here stated. 
But I did contend for it, from those two facts, 
supported by another most important fact, that 
this constant declaration of my intention of re- 
turning, was confirmed by my whole course of 
conduct while I was employed in this District— 
by my total disconnection with the civil affairs of 
this place. We all know the irresistible propen- 
sity of freemen, to take part in the civil concerns 
of those communities, in which they intend to 
make their permanent abode. My entire absti- 
nence from taking such part in this District, 
most strongly corroborates my uniform declara- 
tion, that I intended it as merely a temporary 
abode. 

The report (p. 7) further says: “ The fact is 
* conceded, that, at the time of the election, and 
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‘ for nearly six years before, Mr. Bailey was q. 
‘ tually an inhabitant of the City of Washingto,, 
The obvious understanding of this remark woy\; 
be, that this fact had been conceded by me. Suc), 
however, is not the fact. No such concession h,; 
ever been made by me. 





tions, rose to explain. He said that the commit: 
were obliged to state the points of Mr. B.’s defene. 
from recollection merely, as it had never heey 
put into their hands in writing, but merely rea 


read to the committee on the 29th of January, 
from a rough draught—that he wasto have given, 
a correct draught at the next meeting of the com. 


meantime, on the second of 


reason why t 
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[Here the Chairman of the Committee of Ele. 


to them. Mr. B. replied, that his defence wa; 


mittee, on the fourth of February—but that, in the 
ebruary, he learn 
from the committee that they had determined oy 
their report. This fact, together with a desir 
to incorporate some remarks on several points sut. 
sequently suggested by the committee, was th: 

e corrected draught was not submit. 
ted to the committee. 

The report (P. 8) also says, that I assumed “the 
character of the head of a family.” This is en- 
tirely incorrect, unless there be some peculiar ani 
technical meaning of the phrase, different from 
its common meaning. I have been accustomed 
to consider, that a person, in order to be the head 
of a family, must either own or rent a house—o: 
must have the government of the domestics of the 
family—or must regulate its pecuniary expenses, 
or at least furnish the means. Some one, at leasi, 
if not all, of these incidents, I have always suy- 

sed necessary to constitute the head of a family. 

et not a single one of these incidents has attaci:- 
ed to me, during my residence in this District. 

These errors in point of fact, in the report be- 
fore us, I have thought it necessary to notice i 
the first instance ; as they may have had an un- 
favorable influence on the minds of some men- 
bers of this House. If they have had such influ- 
ence with a single member, it is hoped thes 
remarks will correct it. 

I will now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to notice 
some of the points and arguments contained 11 
this very extraordinary report; and will shov, 
not only that many of them are founded in error, 
but that many are wholly inconsistent with eaci 
other. 

In the second paragraph of the report, it ) 
stated, that the subject under consideration \ 
“one of great national consequence.” This re- 
mark could not certainly be intended to apply 
merely to the individual seat, which is now col- 
tested ; but must be meant to refer to the genera! 
principle involved in the question under discus: 
sion. Is the remark correct, even in this respect : 
Our present National Government has been !0 
operation for thirty-five years. At the end 0! 
thirty-five years, one case has occurred, in whic! 
a person residing at the Seat of Government ba 
been elected a member of this House. Perhaps 
in thirty-five years more, another case may occu! 
Is this an alarming prospect? Is the case one ©! 
such “ great national consequence ?” | will agre’ 
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with the chairman of the Committee of Elections, 
that if another case should occur-within the next 
thirty-five years, and we should both have seats 
on this floor, I will join him in a vote in favor of 


an amendment of the Cohstitution, which shall 


ressly exclude from this House all persons not 
CTY caadent ia the Wate In wliich they are 
chosen. But I will whisper in the ear of that gen- 
tleman, that if he feels alarmed lest the purity of 
this House should be destroyed, and is anxious 
for a remedy, there is an amendment which might 
be made in the Constitution, far more efficacious 
than the one proposed. Let the Constitution be 
amended, so as to prohibit Executive appoint- 
ments from being made from this and the other 
branch of Congress. If there is real danger of 
Executive influence in Congress, here is a field 
more worthy of the gentleman’s labor than the 
one in which he has been industriously engaged. 
In the same paragraph, we have an attempt to 
elucidate the meaning of the word inhabitant, by 
adverting to the sppponod state of the ties in 
the Convention which framed the Constitution of 
the Union. It is alleged, that in this Convention 
there were three parties, zealous in support of 
their respective favorite theories ; one in favor of 
a consolidated Government, a second in favor of 
a confederation not differing widely from the old, 
and a third in favor of an intermediate form. No 
authorities are cited in support of these alleged 
historical facts. But suppose the statement per- 
fectly correct—is not the inference from it pre- 
cisely the reverse of that drawn by the commit- 
tee? The committee infer, that, since the second 
party were zealous in “ sustaining the distinctive 
character of the several States,” and in limiting 
the powers of the General Government, therefore, 
we are bound to give a rigid interpretation of the 
word inhabitant. Tome, this appears completely 
anon sequitur. Before this inference can be legiti- 
mately drawn, it must be proved that this party 
prevailed in the Convention, and aenter the 
Constitution according to their own views. But 
this is not proved—the fact is known to be the 
reverse. So far were they from this victory, and 
s0 erroneous did they consider the principles of 
the Constitution, that some of them refused to the 
last to sign it; and others were strenuous in ad- 
Vocating amendments, which should restrain what 
they deemed the dangerous latitudinarian powers 
of the General Government. So true is this, that 
the report itself admits that “it was with much 
_Teluctance that they finally agreed to unite, in 
that spirit of mutual concession and compromise, 
‘out 0 which resulted the adoption of the present 
Constitution.” To infer that a word used in the 
Constitution ought to be construed rigidly, be- 
cause there was, in the Convention which framed 
it, @ party in favor of giving very limited power 
to the General Government, which party it is con- 
fessed did not succeed in establishing their pecu- 
lar views, is a species of reasoning, which this 
House will never adopt. 
We are further informed, by the report, that 
the wise framers of the Constitution must have 
foreseen, that the Seat of the General Govern- 
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ment would collect a number of persons, “ whose 
* long habit of dependence on those who might fill 
‘the chief places in the Government, would do 
‘much towards enlisting them in support of al- 
‘ most any cause which the Administration might 
‘ wish to promote.” Without stopping to inquire, 
whether mankind are really as corrupt as this re- 
mark implies, I must deny the inference drawn 
from it in the report. It is inferred, that because 
these framers foresaw this supposed state of things. 
therefore, they meant to prohibit the election to 
this House of any person so residing at the Seat 
of Government. I have already adverted to the 
far greater influence of the Executive in this 
House, by the unlimited power of appointment 
from among its members. If the number of mem- 
bers which have been thus appointed for thirty- 
five years past, be compared with the number 
(one) elected to this House among those employed 
at the Seat of Government, we shall see the mag- 
nitude of the influence from the former source, 
compared with that from the latter. Now, to 
suppose that the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended expressly to guard against the latter com- 
paratively trifling source of Executive influence, 
and yet overlooked the former overwhelming one, 
is to suppose them an assembly of weak and short- 
sighted men, wholly unworthy of the great trust 
reposed in them. It is plain, then, that they had 
no such fears as this report attributes to them ; 
but believed, that men might be honest though 
once employed at the Seat of Government, or 
though even under the far stronger influence of a 
hope of still further Executive patronage. 

he report subsequently alludes to the expe- 
rience of the British nation, and the supposed in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution to avoid 
the evils incident to the election of members of 
the British Parliament. In the remarks which I 
had the honor to submit to the Committee of 
Elections previous to their report, and which are 
printed with it, I have ‘suggested what seems to 
me the reason why inhabitancy has been fora 
long period made a qualification for office, by 
so many of our constitutions and laws. Our an- 
cestors had seen the evils experienced in Great 
Britain from their system of representation, and 
aimed at preventing their existence in this coun- 
try, without weighing fully the difference of con- 
ditions between that country and this. Such, I 
presume, was the motive of the first adoption of 
this rule; a rule which was continued, and en- 
grafted into the Constitution of the United States, 
rather from habit, than from any serious feats, at 
that time, of danger to liberty, from the want of 
such a rule. So different is the condition of rep- 
resentation in this country from that in Great 
Britain, that I venture to say, that no injury 
would be experienced by us, if the clause of the 
Constitution, requiring inhabitancy as a qualifi- 
cation for aseat in this House, were entirely abol- 
ished. The equality of our representation, and 
the great number and intelligence of our electors, 
render it impossible, even without such a clause, 
that the evils of representation, found in the Brit- 
ish system, should ever exist with us. The vote 
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of one, or two, or five electors, as in England, 
may be controlled ; but those of five thousand, as 
in the United States, cannot be. For this reason 
I believe most fully, that if this clause of the Con- 
stitution were entirely abolished, no practical evil 
would result. And, therefore, I believe, that the 
clause was inserted by the framers, rather from 
habit, than from a belief in any necessity for that 
over-rigid adherence to the principle, which this 
report inculcates. 

hen reading this allusion to the improper in- 
fluence exercised in elections to the British Par- 
liament, I confess I had one regret. I did regret, 
that the committee did not add, that not the slight- 
est appearance of such influence existed in the 
case in question. Since the committee allude to 
such improper influence in Great Britain, as hav- 
ing a bearing on the present subject of debate 
some may be led to infer, that possibly it had real 
existence in the election now contested. It was 
shown, apparently to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee, that none such existed in the case. I do 
regret that the committee, when alluding to such 
influence, did not explicitly state their belief, that 
such was the fact. 

The report proceeds to state that “the true 
theory of representative government” requires 
that the representative be “selected from the 
bosom of that society which is composed of his 
constituents ;” and that he should possess a knowl- 
edge of their character and political views, and 
for that purpose should “mingle in their com- 

ny and join in their conversations;” and that 

e should especially have “that reciprocity of 
feeling and identity of interest which exist only 
among members of the same community.” This 
is a beautiful theory, but happens to make no part 
of our Constitution, and, therefore, has no appli- 
cation to the case in question. We are all prone 
to fancy to ourselves what ought to be a rule of 
action, and thence to infer that such is in fact the 
established rule. This is an error. Our inquiry 
now is, what is the Constitution?—not, what 
ought it tobe? That the above picture is ideal, 
and eenaepcr ies by the Constitution, is easily 
shown. Suppose, when I came to this city, I 
had, instead of this, gone to the State of Ohio, 
and settled there, with full and evident intention 
of making it my permanent abode. And suppose, 
in one month after this, a district of that State 
had been as infatuated as a district in Massachu- 
setts seems to have been, and had in its weakness 
selected me to a seat in this House. This would 
unquestionably have been a valid and Constitu- 
tional election. What, then, becomes of the 
above beautiful theory of representative govern- 
ment? Where is the representative coming from 
the bosom of the society of his constituents? 
Where his mingling in their company—his join- 
ing in their conversations —and his intimate 
knowledge of their character and political views? 
It is plain that nothing of this is found. Yeta 
provision securing these advantages, the report 
asserts, is “absolutely necessary” for “every well 
regulated government.” Either, therefore, our 
Government is not a well regulated one, or the 
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report under consideration is incorrect. We shal 
be safe in continuing to believe that our Gover. 
ment is a good one, and that the people may stijj 
be trusted with selecting their own representative; 
without a danger that they will select person; 
wholly unacquainted with their interests an; 
views. 

The report, in illustration of its doctrine, quotes 
the Journal of the Convention of 1787, which 
framed the Constitution of the United States. | 
feel greatly indebted to that journal ; for it proves, 
conclusively, that the rigid doctrine of the report 
is unsound. By recurring to the journal, we find 
that the earlier draughts of the Constitution, whey 
speaking of the qualifications for a seat m this 

ouse, use the word “resident;” requiring that 
the person elected should be a resident of the State 
in which he should be chosen. But toward the 
close of the Convention, the word “resident” was 
changed to the word “ inhabitant;” which plainly 
shows that the framers of the Constitution cun- 
sidered that a person might be an inhabitant ofa 
State though not actually resident in it. We 
further find that the qualification for the office o! 
President was, in the first draught, twenty-one years 
an inhabitant of the United States; but this was 
afterwards changed to fourteen years a resident. 
This two-fold change proves clearly that the two 
terms, “inhabitant” and “resident,” were under- 
stood by the Convention to have distinct and sep- 
arate meanings. So evident is this fact, that the 
report itself admits that the word “ inhabitant” 
was inserted in place of “ resident,” “as a stronger 
term.” This admission completely overthrows 
the main principle of the report: which is, that, 
according to the Constitution of the United States, 
a person is an inhabitant of that place in which 
he actually resides. If the stronger term “ inhab- 
itant” mean mere “locality of existence”—mere 
residence in a place—what less than this can the 
weaker term “resident” mean? This one fact, 
as admitted by the committee themselves, proves 
that the fundamental principle of their report \s 
unsound, and, therefore, ought not to be sustained 
by the House. 

The report cites Vattel, and Jacob’s Law Dic- 
tionary, in support of its definition of inhabitancy: 
but it does it hesitatingly, as in doubt of the aj- 
plicability of these foreign authorities to an Amer'- 
can question. I agree with the committee 12 
their doubts: I do not believe these authors would 
be conclusive authority, even if they were most 
explicit and full. But they are the reverse of this. 
Vattel says: “Inhabitants, as distinguished from 
citizens, are strangers, who are permitted to settle 
and stay in the country.” Even according © 
Vattel, it is only those who settle in a place, thal 
are inhabitants of it. As I never settled in the 
District of Columbia, and never intended to settle 
there, the quotation does not apply. Besides, a 
cording to Vattel, inhabitants are strangers. Wha! 
becomes of the delightful theory of cub 
government laid down in this report? If inhab- 
itants are strangers, where is the representall’t 
coming from the bosom of the society, with bis 
knowledge of its character and views? T) 
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a 
yotation from Jacob is still more vague. These 
authorities prove nothing. ; ; 

The constitution of Massachusetts is quoted in 
the report, as declaring, that a person shall be con- 
sidered as an inhabitant “where he dwelleth or 
hath his home.” This the committee consider as 
« settling conclusively” the meaning of the word. 
Persons acquainted with the civil concerns of the 
State well know, that that definition is held as 
leaving the question as doubiful as itfound it. So 
far is it from settling the question conclusively in 
favor of the rigid doctrine of the report, that the 
whole practice of that State proves the reverse. 
The decisions of the highest udicial tribunal of 
the State,as well as its legislative proceedings, 
prove that the word inhabitant, in that State, does 
not mean, as this report contends, barely residence 
in a place, but refers to a person as a member of 
the political community. The qualification of a 
yoter for Governor and Senators is inhabitancy, 
without using at all the word citizen or citizen- 
ship. And yet (see Mass. Reports, vol. 2, p. 245, 
263, and vol. 7, p. 523) the question respecting a 
right to vote, is invariably considered as involving 
the question of ne Numerous cases also 
in its legislative history show, that inhabitancy is 
retained, without actual residence. Besides, the 
terms citizen and inhabitant are used in the con- 
stitution of the State without any apparent dis- 
tinction. 

If, therefore, we take the use of the term inhab- 
itancy in Massachusetts, as the test of the legality 
of the election in question, it is most unquestion- 
ably legal. Every authority is in its favor. And 
this use, probably, ought to be the test. When 
the Constitution of the United States says, that a 
member of this House must, at the time of his 
election, be an inhabitant of the State in which 
he is chosen, it probably leaves to each State to 
determine what shall be its own terms of inhabi- 
tancy. If, however, we take the other ground, 
and consider the question as one to be determined 
solely by the Constitution of the United States, 
without reference to the State authorities, it has 
already been shown, that the framers of the Con- 
stitution, as admitted by the committee themselves, 
had a different understanding of the meaning of 
the word inhabitant from that contended for in 
this report. 

It is also stated in the report, that the constitu- 
tions of Delaware, Georgia, and Ohio, have a sav- 
ing clause in favor of persons absent from those 
States; and this saving clause is given as proof, 
that absence destroys inhabitancy. It might have 
been stated, that not only these three States, but 
nearly all the States in the Union, acknowledge 
the same principle in favor of their citizens, when 
absent in the service of their State, or of the Uni- 
ted States. The constitution of Kentucky, for 
instance, has the following provision: ‘ Absence 
on the business of this State, or the United States, 
shall. not forfeit a residence once obtained.” The 
same principle, to a greater or less extent, is re- 
cognised by the constitutions of twelve out of the 
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report, prove any thing. 
long act, the word inhabitant appears to be used 
but twice; in the 11th and in the 27th sections. 
And in neither case does the use of the word give 
the slightest sanction to the doctrine advanced in 
this report. 
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ginia, in her general election law, adds also her 
example to th 

these facts, as this report infers, that mere absence 
destroys inhabitancy, I infer, and confidently infer, 
the very reverse. Th 

voice of the nation, in favor of persons in public 
employment, proves that the principle is founded 
deeply in the common sense of mankind. It proves 
that it is an essential principle in our free institu- 
tions, that absence on public employment shall 
not diminish the rights of the person so employed. 


e list. Instead of inferring from 


is general concurrence of the 


The report cites the act of March, 1790, for 


taking the first census, as proof of the correctness 
of its own definition of the word inhabitant. 
know very well, that laws are often passed, with- 
out much regard to critical verbal accuracy. In 
most cases, the language is such as happens to be 
reported by a committee ; and I am not at all in- 
clined to support the infallibility of committees. 
But suppose the word inhabitant is used in this 
law with entire accuracy ; even this proves noth- 
ing. 
sate to exclude from the enumeration persons 
who were temporarily absent from their original 
permanent homes. 


We 


It does not prove that the first Congress 


It therefore proves nothing. 
Nor does the judiciary law of 1789, cited in the 
In the whole of that 


In reply to the almost irresistible argument in 


my favor drawn from the numerous instances in 
whi 


ch persons have enjoyed the privilege of in- 
habitants, while absent in public employment, the 
report contends, that such instances cannot be 
properly adduced as precedents, where. the ques- 
tion was not formally agitated and decided. This 
doctrine I venture to say is unsound. Whatever 
may be its correctness as applied, in the strict 
practice of courts of law, to principles, it cannot 
be true as ormce tothe meaning ofa word. Lan- 
guage, we all know, is perfectly eet: The 
meaning of a word is determined wholly by its 
use. If the people of a country, by common con- 
sent, consider a person as an inhabitant of a State, 
though he is temporarily absent in public employ- 
ment, this must be received as the true meanin 
of the word, even if there were not a single forma 
decision on the point. Such general practice 
shows what is the common-sense interpretation of 
the word; and is conclusive of the question. 

We might go further than this. Even if it 
were proved that the framers of the Constitution 
understood the word in the same sense as is con- 
tended for in the report, (though we have seen 
distinctly that they did not,) yet, if it were also 
proved, that, for thirty years past, the uniform 
understanding of the people of this country has 
been different, and their uniform practice different, 
it would be wrong to reject this uniform under- 
standing and practice, and revive the obsolete use 
of the word. Language is ever fluctuating. The 


eighteen States, whose constitutions have been | title of one of the most ingenious treatises on 
formed since that of the United States. And Vir-| philology ever presented to the world, very aptly 
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expresses this character of language— Winged 
ords.” Words are indeed winged; they are 


constantly changing their meanings, and assum- 
ing new uses. the constitution of a country, 


by the lapse of time, have a different construction 
from that originally given it, and any supposed 
evil ensue, the proper remedy is to amend the 


constitution, and not to attempt to revive obsolete | 


interpretations, to the prejudice of the rights of 
persons who have acted on the faith of long and 
uniform practice. In the present case, however, 
there is no necessity for this. We have seen that 
the framers of the Constitution did not under- 
stand the word inhabitant as it is defined in this 
report. 

There is one argument, Mr. Chairman, entitled 
to great consideration ; it is the peculiar condition 
of the District of Columbia and its government. 
The Committee on Elections, however, in their 
report, confess themselves unable to discover any 
thing in this circumstance applicable to the pres- 
entcase. To my view, the circumstance is a most 
important one—so important that perhaps the 
question might be rested safely on this point alone, 
without even naming any other. 

The District of Columbia is a district erected 
expressly for the accommodation of the States of 
this Union, as the seat of their common Govyern- 
ment. This common Government exercises ex- 
clusive legislation over it. Every State, there- 
fore, partakes of its jurisdiction ; and every person 
residing in the District is under the participant 
jurisdiction of his own State. To say, then, that 
a person, coming from one of the States to this 
District, has left entirely the jurisdiction of his 
own State, is incorrect; he has left its peculiar 
and separate, but not its participant jurisdiction. 
Let us suppose a district of ten miles square in the 
centre of Maryland, divided into four equal parts, 
and owned by four individual persons, Suppose 
these persons should convert one square mile, in 
the centre of this District, into a joint property, 
for the purpose of a park. And suppose Mary- 
land should pass a game law, prohibiting every 
person from hunting on any grounds not his own. 
Can we believe that this law would prohibit those 
four proprietors from hunting in their joint park ? 
No. Yet in the same sense in which this park is 
the property of these four persons, is the District 
of Columbia the territory of each State in the 
Union. Who will deny that each State partici- 
pates in the legislation of this House? In the 
same degree it participates in the jurisdiction of 
the District of Columbia. 


The report says that the same rule will apply 
to all the territory purchased by the United States, 


as to this District. The correctness of this posi- 
tion is distinctly denied. The power of Congress 
over this District, and that over such Territories, 
are powers derived from two entirely distinct 
clauses of the Constitution; and clauses having a 
marked distinction of phraseology. To say that 
whatapplies to one power, must apply to the other 
also, is therefore plainly erroneous. But even if 
correct, it would not prove the correctness of the 
report. If any one can byan effort prove, that what 
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applies to the one applies also to the other, he 
shall be welcome to the full benefit of his effort. 
The doctrine will still be true and unshaken, that 
each State participates in the jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia. 

It may also be truly said, that a person em- 
ployed in the business of the Unit States, is 
employed in the business of each State. The 
agent of a commercial house is the agent of each 
individual associated in the firm. So, the busi- 
ness of the United States is the business of each 
State so united. A person, therefore, who leaves 
his own State to discharge any executive duties 
at Washington, is employed in the business of that 
State, and continues under its modified jurisdic- 
tion. That the Committee of Elections should 
confess themselves unable to discover a distinc- 
tion between such a residence at Washington, and 
an ordinary “settlement. in one of the States of 
the Union,” is indeed remarkable. 

In the seventh page of the report, we havea 
statement of the views of the committee respect- 
ing ambassadors and other foreign agents, which, 
taken in connexion with other parts of the report, 
has indeed surprised me, It is stated that no 
analogy exists between the cases of such foreign 
agents, and the case in question; inasmuch as an 
ambassador cannot become a “citizen” of the 
country in which he resides, nor can “ lose his 
allegiance” to his own country. Here the com- 
mittee have fallen into the very error (if error it 
be) apeinst which, in a former part of their report, 
they hold out a pointed caution. In page 4 they 
say that “many of the misconceptions” which 
prevail respecting inhabitancy, have arisen from 
confounding the terms inhabitant and citizen. “The 
word inhabitant,” they say, “ comprehends a sim- 
ple fact, locality of existence; that of citizen, a 
combination of civil privileges.” Yet, in page 7, 
when speaking of ambassadors, they commit the 
very error against which they had just protested: 
and speak of citizenship and allegiance, saying 
nothing of inhabitancy, andthe ambassador’s local 
existence. If the main doctrine of the report be 
correct, that “ civil privileges” relate exclusively 
to citizenship, and not at all to inhabitancy, and 
that inhabitancy comprehends barely the fact of 
local existence, then an ambassador is most plain- 
ly and indisputably an inhabitant of the country 
in which he resides. The doctrine, therefore, in 
relation to ambassadors, is utterly inconsistent 
with the fundamental principle of this report. 

Equally inconsistent with it is the report of the 
same Committee of Elections, made on the 3d 
instant, in the case of the member from Georgia, 
(Mr. Forsyru.) “The capacity in which he 
acted,” says this second report, “ excludes the idea 
that, by the performance of his duty abroad, be 
ceased to be an inhabitant of the United States. 
How the capacity in which a person acts, cat 
change the “ fact” of his local existence, is pet 
fectly incomprehensible. If the doctrine of the 
first report be true, that inhabitancy means barely 
the fact of local existence; and if a Minister 0! 
the United States actually reside in Spain, it fol- 
lows by irresistible necessity that he is an inhab- 
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tant of Spain, and not of the United States. To 
speak of the capacity of a Minister, and the priv- 
ileges resulting to him from that capacity, is, ac- 
cording to the first report, wholly foreign to the 
yestion of inhabitancy; since privileges relate 
wholly to citizenship, and not at all to inhabit- 
ancy, Which means barely local existence. If, 
therefore, the first report be correct, the second 
cannot be correct. 

This second report, after having thus attempted 
to prove that the member from Georgia (Mr. 
ForsyTH) was, while actually residing in Spain, 
in reality an inhabitant of the United tates, pro- 
ceeds to say, that “inasmuch as he had no in- 
habitancy in any other part of the Union than 
Georgia, he must be considered as in the same 
situation as before the acceptance of the appoint- 
ment,’ Here is laid down the doctrine of con- 
stractive inhabitancy, as broadly as I have ever 


| claimed it. A person, ar actually living in 
i 


Spain, is to be considered as living in Georgia, be- 
cause he was in ‘‘the performance of his duty 
abtoad,” and because he lived in no “ other part 
of the Union than Georgia.” For the same rea- 
son a person who performs executive, legislative, 
or judicial duties at Washington, and who takes 
no part in the civil concerns of the place, “must 
be considered as in the same situation as before 
the acceptance of the appointment.” This is the 
true doctrine of our free and liberal institutions, 
as well as of the second report of the committee, 
though it is utterly inconsistent with their first 


rt. 
“tt has been said that the case of an ambassador 
or other minister is wholly different from the 
present case, because he is invested expressly with 
certain privileges by international law. This dif- 
ference is wholly imaginary. The real substance 
of the privileges of a Minister is, that he is not 
subject to the laws and government of the coun- 
try in which he resides. And the reason of this 
isgiven by writers on public law. This exemp- 
tion is given, because without it he could not 
discharge, properly and independently, the duties 
of his office. This is the simple account of the 
case; there is no magic in it whatever. A Min- 
ister is allowed certain privileges while abroad, 
to facilitate the discharge of his duties while there, 
but having no reference whatever to the continu- 
-_ or exercise of merely municipal rights at 

ome. 

This view is supported by the very meaning of 
the word international. International law is the 
law which prevails between nations, and is en- 
tirely distinct from the internal law of a nation. 
The qualifications of members of this House are 
prescribed by our own internal and purely muni- 
cipal regulations. To call in international law 
'0 set aside or restrain a municipal regulation of 
a purely municipal subject, is plainly an error. 
A Minister, appointed to a foreign mission, re- 
celves the protection of international law the mo- 
ment he leaves his own country. He enjoys this 
protection while on his passage out, while in a 
foreign country, and while on his return ; but the 
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this protection ceases, and he becomes subject 
again to the municipal regulations of his country. 
International law returns him to his country, but 
cannot allot him to this or that particular sec- 
tion of it. The latter is the part, purely, of mu- 
nicipal law. To say that international law de- 
termines whether a Minister of the United States, 
on his return from his mission, is an inhabitant of 
Georgia or of Maine, within the meaning of the 
Constitution of the United States, so as to be eli- 
gible to a seat in this House, is too obviously in- 
correct to need comment. 

But, even if we could for a moment admit, that 
international law can determine the municipal pri- 
vileges of our citizens, it has no bearing on the 
question of inhabitancy, if the doctrine of the first 
report be correct, that privileges relate wholly to 
citizenship, while inhabitancy means the simple 
fact of local existence. To resort to international 
law to ascertain the fact where a person has his 
local existence, is to give that lawa use, which it 
is believed is wholly new. 

Under every view of the subject, therefore, it is 
evident that international law cannot be brought 
to fix any difference between the case of an Ex- 
ecutive officer in foreign employment, and one 
employed at the Seat of Government. If “the 
word inhabitant comprehends a simple fact, lo- 
cality of existence,” as the first report contends, 
then a Minister residing abroad most plainly ceases 
to be an inhabitant of his own country, during 
such residence. If, on the other hand, as the sec- 
ond report contends, a Minister, as to his inhabi- 
tancy, “must be considered as in the same situa- 
tion as before the acceptance of the appointment,” 
since he isin “ the performance of his duty abroad ;”” 
equally ought a person, who is in “the perfor- 
mance of his duty” in an Executive office at 
Washington, to “ be considered as in the same sit- 
uation as before the acceptance of the appoint- 
ment.” The same rule, under a Government of 
equal laws, must apply to both. 

From these views, Mr. Chairman, of the prin- 
a eontained in the report of the Committee of 
Elections on the case in question, and of the ob- 
vious inconsistency of its different parts, we may 
easily determine, whether that clear and positive 
case is made out, without which the right of a 
sitting member, and the clearly expressed will of 
the people, ought never to be set aside. 

[Minutes of the first part only of Mr. B’s re- 
marks, were taken by the reporter. In the subse- 
quent part, Mr. B. contended, that he had a right 
to complain of the course which proceedings had 

taken—that very partial and feeble remonstrances, 
two out of a great number which were got up out 
of his district, printed, and distributed through it 
anonymously, were forwarded toa member with an 
anonymous letter, and were received and made the 
ground of proceedings, contrary to every precedent 
in the history of the House—that, in the absence 
of all evidence whatever accompanying the re- 
monstrances, the Committee of Elections proceed- 
ed of their own motion, to collect evidence, thus 
making themselves the prosecuting party, a situa- 


moment he touches his own country, that moment tion which, from the very constitution of human 
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Ordered, That the Committee on the Public 
Lands be discharged from the consideration of the 
resolution of the 25th of February ultimo, instruct. 
ing them to inquire into the prerey of making 
roads, levees, &c., on public lands in the State of 
Louisiana ; also, from the memorial of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of Indiana, asking that relief may 
be given to purchasers of public lands, of a cer- 
tain description, referred on the 23d of February 
ultimo; as, also, from the cases of William Con- 
ner and E. J. West, and that they be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Suarpe, by leave of the House, presented 
a petition and representation of the booksellers, 
bookbinders, printers, and paper dealers, residing 
in the city of New York, praying Congress to 
“impose such an increased rate of duty on the 
importation of such books as are usually repub- 
lished in this country, as will protect the Ameri- 
can publisher from uncertainty and loss in his en- 
epee 

a motion of Mr. Newron, two thousand ad- 
ditional copies of the communication from the 
Treasury, containing a digest of the commerce of 
the United States, were ordered to be printed. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Brecx, 
was called up for consideration; and, on motion 
of Mr. B., it was modified so as to read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Commerce be in- 
structed to report to this House whether any law 
exists in contravention of the provisions of the conven- 
tion of the 3d of July, 1815, made between this coun- 
try and Great Britain ; also, to inquire into the expe- 
diency of countervailing by law any duties or port 
charges on American commerce or tonnage which 
Great Britain may lay thereon in her colonies, or 
elsewhere. 


Mr. NewrTon, chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, who had yesterday opposed the adop- 
tion of this resolution, withdrew his opposition, 
and explained the circumsiances of the case to 
which the resolution refers. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Wuire, the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions were instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of placing John Pier- 
pont, a soldier of the Revolution, upon the pen- 
sion list. 

On motion of Mr. Hamitton, the Committee 
on Military Affairs were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of repealing or amending the act 
passed for the relief of John B. Hogan, at the last 
session. 

On motion of Mr. Mercer, the Committee on 
the Suppression of the African Slave Trade were 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of amend- 
ing the existing laws of the United States for the 
suppression of that traffic, so as to extend the 
penalties thereof to cases of expeditions fitted out 
the subject was referred, by resolution, on the 2d | in foreign ports or places for that traffic, by, or on 
of February ultimo, reported a bill changing the | account of, citizens or persons residing within the 
mode of surveying the public lands on any river, | jurisdiction of the United States. 
lake, bayou, or water-course, in the State of Mis-| The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
sissippi and Territory of Arkansas; which was | authorize the employing of certain assistants 1n 
read twice, and committed to the Committee of | the General Land Office,” was read the third 
the whole House last mentioned. time, and passed. 




























nature, without any improper motives, the impu- 
tation of which was expressly disclaimed, must 
give a bias to the committee. unfavorable to the 
sitting member, and render his position less eligi- 
ble than if his seat had been regularly contested ; 
and that thus an unfavorable report by a bare 
majority of the committee was obtained, which, 
from the confidence habitually and necessarily 
given by the House to its committees, operated in- 
juriously to the sitting member. Mr. B. proceeded 
to argue, that whether the rules and practice of 
the United States, or those of Massachusetts, be 
taken as the test, the report of the Committee was 
unsound; since the Journal of the Convention 
of 1787 proves that inhabitant and resident were 
deemed different, and numerous precedents, both 
of Massachusetts and of the United States, confirm 
the epee ‘ 

When Mr. Bauey had concluded— 

Mr. Storrs of New York, put several queries 
in illustration of the case. 

To which Mr. Baitey briefly replied. 

Mr. Moore, of Alabama, moved that the Com- 
mittee rise; which motion was negatived—ayes 
71, noes 75. 

Mr. Brent then spoke in support of the right 
of Mr. Baixey to his seat, and against the report 
of the Committee, which he moved to amend by 
striking out the word “ not.” 

Mr. Futter, of Massachusetts, expressed a wish 
to deliver his sentiments, but, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, moved that the Committee 
rise; which was carried. 

The Committee rose accordingly, and, having 
reported progress, had leave to sit again. 





Wenpnespay, March 17. 


Mr. Rankin, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom the subject was. referred, by 
resolution, on the 13th ultimo, reported a bill sup- 
plementary to “An act providing for the examina- 
tion of titles and claims to land in that part of 
the State of Louisiana situated between the Rio 
Hondo and the Sabine river ;” which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Rankin, from the same committee, to whom 
the subject was referred, by resolution, on the 6th 
January last, reported a bill granting to the coun- 
ties of each State and Territory of the United 
States, in which the public lands are situated, the 
right of pre-emption to quarter sections of land, 
for seats of justice within the same; which was 
read twice, and committed to the Committee of 
the whole House to which is committed the bill 
granting to the Territory of Arkansas the right of 
pre-emption to certain quarter sections of land. 

Mr. RankIn, from the same committee, to whom 
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MR. BAILEY’S CASE. withholding their suffrages from any candidate 
The House then passed to the orders of the day, | who is deficient in these respects. If they are 

and went into a Committee of the Whole, (Mr. | satisfied, there can be very little danger that the 

Coss in the Chair,) on the report of the Commit-| member is wanting in the qualification of being 

tee of Elections in the case of John Bailey. an inhabitant according to the spirit of the Con- 
And the question being, on Mr. Brent’s mo-| stitution. Now, this judgment of the Electors is 

tion, to strike out the word “not” in the close | founded upon jauieneeal circumstances of daily 
of, that report, so as to make it declare that Mr. | occurrence, which can never admit of being de- 

Bailey is entitled to a seat on the floor of this | tailed in depositions, and, therefore, cannot be 

House. ; presser in their true and proper light to this. 
Mr. Fouuver said he felt some embarrassment in| House. Hence, arises the obvious inference, that 

addressing the Committee, in consequence of the | the decision of the people on this point ought not 

notice given yesterday of his intention, a cir- | to be reversed but upon palpable grounds, and by 
cumstance he always, if ible, avoided. He|no means upon any construction or teehnical 
would not deny, he said, that he felt a strong de-| nicety in regard to the terms employed by the 
sire to convince them of the correctness of the | framers of the Constitution. 

views which he entertained upon the subject of| As a preliminary, it is important to ascertain 

the contested election of the sitting member from | the import of the term inhabitant, as used in the 

the district of Norfolk, in Massachusetts. Constitution of the United States; and I cannot 

The power of deciding upon the claims of mem- | but express some surprise at the limited and very 
bers to their seats is given in the Ist article, 5th | loose conceptions of the committee on this point. 
section of the Constitution, in these words, viz: | But I ought here to observe that, in the course of 

“Bach House shall be the jadge of the elections, | my remarks, though I shall often have occasion 
returns, and qualifications, of its own members.” | to dissent entirely from the committee, a majority 

This clause comprehends three particulars: elec- | of whom only concurred in their report, both in 

tions, returns, and “qualifications.” The two | their premises, and in their general reasoning, I 

first, itis manifest, cannot have been previously | nevertheless feel a sincere respect for them, per- 

considered and determined by the people them-| sonally, and I freely accord to them the merit of 
selves, and are, therefore, to be determined by the | honorable intentions and of patient inquiry. Nor 

House, unaided and uninfluenced by such previous | ought any censure to attach to those citizens of 
determination. But the “qualifications” of the| Norfolk district, however few in number, who 
member, as they must have existed before and at deemed it their duty to bring before this House a 
the time of the election, must be presumed to have | question upon the Constitution of their country, 
had the deliberate consideration of the electors | which they might deem important.~ In their defi- 
themselves, and if the House should reverse their | nition, the committee say, the word inhabitant, 
decision, it ought to be supported by the most | comprehendsa simple fact, “locality of existence.” 
clear and incontrovertible reasons. hat are the | Report, p. 4. In thenext page, they quote Vattel, 
qualifications required by the Constitution for a | book 1, ch. 19, sec. 213, “the inhabitants, as dis- 
member of this body? That he be twenty-five | ‘ tinguished from citizens, are strangers, who are 
years of age, have been seven years a citizen of | ‘ permitted to settle and stay in the country ; they 
the United States, and, “when elected, an inhabi- | ‘ do not participate in all the rights of citizens.” 
tant of the State in which he shall be chosen.” | Is it possible, that this definition from Vattel, who 
The last of these qualifications is the only one | is merely describing strangers and foreigners, can 
necessary to be considered in the present case;! be the sense, in which the word “ inhabitant,” 
and of this, above all others, I contend, said Mr. | was used by the framers of our Constitution? It 
F., that the citizens by whose suffrages the mem- | is apparent, that the translator of Vattel has used 
ber was elected, and has hitherto held his seat, the word inhabitant, in the sense which is uni- 
possessed far better means of judging correctly | versally attached to the word resident, and without 





than this House, or its Committee of Elections, 
can possibly possess. Without going, at this mo- 
ment, into technical definitions of the term in- 
habitant, I may safely affirm that the spirit and 


intent of the Constitution, in requiring a member | 


to be an inhabitant; to secure a perfect knowledge 
of the sentiments and interests of his constituents ; 
to identify his views and springs of action with 
theirs, may be more safely confided in its applica- 
tion to the constituents themselves than to any 
other tribunal whatever. The general character 
of a candidate for the people’s favor, his habits of 
intercourse with themselves, his knowledge of 
their circumstances, opinions, and interests, are 
peculiarly within their view, and subject to their 
observation. They cannot possibly err in their 
judgment upon these points; and their interest 
coincides with their local and personal feelings in 


having examined the original for the purpose, I 
think it probable, the idea of the author would 
have been correctl expressed in our language, by 
the latter word. But, however that may be, the 
Constitution, in speaking of inhabitants, certainly 
does not mean “strangers” or foreigners. Equally 
certain it is, that “locality of existence,” Is not 
the Constitutional definition, since this transfers 
a man’s inhabitancy from one place to another, 
whensoever he may be obliged to journey from 
one town or State to another, however short his 
stay, and however speedy his return. Every ab- 
sence from the place of his permanent abode, would 
be a suspension of his inhabitancy, and a tempo- 
rary disfranchisement of his rights, under the 
Constitution. The true meaning of the word in- 
habitant, in my opinion, is, a person who has a 
permanent home or domicil, in a place. In this 
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definition | am sustained by Vattel: “ Thedomicil 
‘is the habitation fixed in any place, with the 
‘ intention of always ee there. A man does 
‘not, then, establish his domicil in any place, 
‘ unless he make sufficiently known his intention 
‘ of fixing there, either tacitly or by an express 
‘ declaration. However, this declaration is no 
‘ reason why, if he afterwards changes his mind, 
‘he may not remove his domicil elsewhere. In 
‘ this sense, he who stops, even for a long time, in 
‘a place, for the management of his affairs, has 
‘ only a simple habitation there, but has no dom- 
‘icil.” B. 1. ch. 19, sect. 218. That it isin this 
- sense, of permanent habitation, that the word in- 
habitant is used in the Constitution, is clearly 
shown from the fact adverted to, in the report of 
the committee itself. The word resident, was used 
in the first draught of the Constitution, and after- 
wards, upon mature consideration, was struck out, 
and “ inhabitant” substituted, as it now stands, as 
the qualification for Representatives; while, in art. 
2, sec. 1, it was provided, in the original draught, 
that the President shall have been fourteen years 
an “inhabitant” of the United States, and was 
afterwards so altered as to require the present pro- 
vision, viz: that he shall have been “ fourteen 
years aresident within the United States.” Hence, 
it is certain that it was then intended, as to the 
candidate for President, not merely that he should 
have his permanent habitation for that period of 
time, in the country, because such habitation 
would not preclude his absence from the country 
on public or private business, perhaps two-thirds 
of the time; but he should have the advantage of 
actual residence, or, in the words of the report, of 
“local existence,” during that period, within the 
limits of the country, over which he is to preside. 
At the same time, a Representative is required, 
not merely to have his residence, or temporary 
“local fexistence,” in the State “ when elected,” 
which he might do, without any fixed habitation 
there, and without having ever passed a month or 
even a week within the State, or having any right 
or interest in common with its citizens; but he 
must have his permanent habitation or domicil in 
the State, which is implied in requiring him to be 
an “inhabitant.” How much more wise and 
effectual is this provision, than the requisition of 
residence only, must be obvious to all; yet, it is 
in this sense only, by the construction of the com- 
mittee, that a Representative is required to be an 
inhabitant. He must, when elected, have his 
‘‘local existence” within the State, but his perma- 
nent habitation may be in any other State, or in 
any other country! Their quotations from Vattel, 
showing that inhabitants may be strangers, that 
is to say, foreigners, fully justifies me in ascribing 
to them this preposterous interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

The committee very properly concede, that the 
definition of the word “ inhabitant,” as it was 
contemporaneously understood in Massachusetts, 
ought to have great weight in fixing its import in 
the present case; and they cite a passage in the 
constitution of that State, for the purpose of sus- 
taining their own conclusion upon that point, viz: 
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“To remove all doubt concerning the word jp. 
* habitant, in this constitution, every person shall 
* be considered an inhabitant for the purpose of 
‘electing and being elected, into any office or 
‘ place within the State, in that town, district, or 
‘ plantation, where he dwelleth or hath his home.” 
Rep. p. 6. Now, this passage in our State con- 
stitution is in point, not to support, but to confute, 
the reasoning of the committee; for it shows, con- 
clusively, that the citizens of Massachusetts can 
elect and be elected, not where they have a mere 
“Jocal existence,” where they are “ strangers,” 
in the language of Vattel ; but, where they have 
their “home”—their domicil, or permanent res- 
idence. 

In conformity with this understanding of their 
constitution, has been the constant usage in Mass- 
achusetts, of which it is easy to enumerate many 
instances in point. As a qualification for the 
office of Governor, the same constitution requires 
that the candidate shall have been an inhabitant 
of the State for seven years “next preceding his 
election.” Mr. Gore had been absent in England 
six or seven years, as a commissioner under the 
treaty of 1794, and, within three or four years 
after his return, was elected Governor. This was 
in times of violent party contention, yet, among 
many objections taken at the scrutiny in the Le- 
gislature, this was never once mentioned. The 
_— Governor, Eustis, had been absent from 

is country on a joreign mission, for many years, 
and, within three or four years after his return, 
was elected to the same office. It never once oc- 
curred to those who preferred his rival, that he 
was not eligible, because, for more than half the 
“seven years next preceding his election,” he had 
had his’“ local existence” in a foreign country. 
Nor are instances wanting of persons who were 
absent on their own private concerns, being elect- 
ed to offices requiring, by the Constitution, that 
they should have been inhabitants a term of years, 
which included the period of their absence, “next 
preceding” their election; among whom the cases 
of Benjamin Hitchborn and William Hull were in 
evidence before the committee. To obviate the 
force of these practical interpretations of the term 
“inhabitant,” as used in Massachusetts, the com- 
mittee are obliged to resort to the supposition that 
the elections were not duly contested or scruti- 
nized, because such opposition to the “ choice of 
the people is a very unpleasant task.” But the 
fact is well known that this “unpleasant task” 
was constantly, and with avidity, undertaken by 
rivals and partisans, whenever any plausible pre- 
text was afiorded; and many examples of success- 
ful opposition to sitting members might easily be 
adduced. The real cause of forbearance to take 
this exception to the validity of the elections, be- 
fore stated, was, that the common sense and un- 
derstanding of the community concurred in giving 
the construction for which we contend, to the 
term in question. 

How, then, it may be asked, is the permanent 
domicil, the home or habitation of a person to be 
determined—of a man who, though once well 
known as both an inhabitant and resident, has 
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been several years absent? The answer is not 
difficult; the true characteristic is the animus re- 
vertendi, the intent of returning. When a person 
removes from his proper home, and goes to an- 
other State or country with the intention of fixing 
there his home, his rights, as an inhabitant of the 
place from which he departs, cease immediately, 
and do not oocnne, as the committee erroneous- 
ly su , till he shall have acquired new rights 
in “the place where he has taken up his resi- 
dence.” p. p- 5. The very act of departure, 
with the intention of not returning, severs at once 
his relation of citizen, and divests all his rights 
and privileges as such. On the contrary, if he 
leaves his home for any other State or country to 
transact business, public or private—as_a minister 
in a foreign court, or a consul; or, as a merchant, 
a factor, or a student—still intending, when the 
object of his departure from his permanent home 
shall have been accomplished, to return and re- 
sume his accustomed residence; then he is never 
divested of the rights which his inhabitancy con- 
ferred. His absence, it is true, deprived him, in 
some respects, of enjoying those rights, while it 
continued, but the rights themselves were neither 
extinguished nor suspended. 

In many cases, it is true, there may be much 
difficulty in determining, or proving, the existence 
or non-existence of the intention of returning ; and 
Ihave no doubt the confused and contradictory 
reasoning of the committee may be, in a great 
degree, traced to their mistaking the evidence of 
the criterion for the criterion itself. Thus they 
say, p- 8., if a son absents himself from his father’s 
house for years, and in the meantime marries a 
wife—his original domicil must be considered as 
abandoned, and a new one established, &c. Now, 
who does not see that the mere circumstances of 
absence from his home for several years, and 
marrying a wife in another place, are not ipso 
facto a permanent change of habitation; they are, 
indeed, circumstances having a tendency to estab- 
lish the real criterion, the intention. The truth 
is, @ person cannot assume the right of a citizen 
or inhabitant in the place to which he removes, 
without his own voluntary assent. The relation 
of a citizen to the country or community where 
he belongs, is a contract, and his assent is indis- 
pensable. By mere residence, it is true, he incurs 
certain obligations, and by comity between our 
States and cities, his silence alone might be con- 
sidered as implying his assent to become a citi- 
zen; but if he remains silent, when he really does 
not intend to become a citizen by.a permanent 
residence, and by that means‘is admitted to exer- 
cise the rights of a citizen, he commits a fraud 
upon the community, whose comity is thus abused. 




























If he disclosed the truth, that he considers the 
place from which he came as his proper home, 
and that he does not intend to become a citizen of 
the place of his temporary residence, nor to iden- 
tify himself as such with its interests; he could 
not be admitted to the privileges of citizens and 
inhabitants. Will any one deny that a person, 
persisting in such an intention, explicitly avowed, 
of returning to Boston or Philadelphia, his native 


city, and the place from which he had emigrated, 
would not be allowed, at Richmond or Charles- 
ton, to exercise the right of suffrage as a citizen ? 
No length of time, not even marriage or any 
other circumstance, could obviate the single ob- 
jection as long as it continued to exist. Our laws 
for naturalization of aliens require a solemn de- 
claration in a court of record of the wish and in- 
tention of foreigners to take upon themselves the 
duties and rights of citizens. 
tween foreigners and the inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States, in relation to each other, is only in the 
degree of alienage, if I may use the ex ression ; 
the principles in transfer of rights and obligations 
from citizens of one State to another are perfectly 
analogous. The intention in one case must be 
solemnly avowed in a court, in the other it is 
sometimes inferred from residence and silence, 
with other concurrent circumstances; but, in nei- 
ther case, can the new relation of citizen be ob- 
tained against the explicit intention of the indi- 
vidual himself. 


he difference be- 


Let us apply these principles to the case of the 


member from Massachusetts, whose seat is con- 
tested. He is a native of Canton, in the State 
for which he was elected; but, at an early age, 
left his father’s house, and received his education 
at a college ina neighboring State. When his 


education was completed, he was appointed an 
instructer in the same seminary, where he re- 
mained several years. 

On his return to his native place, he was very 
shortly elected a member of the Legislature of the 
State, and on that occasion, his absence from the 
State was urged as a disqualification under the 
provision of the constitution of the State before 
stated, requiring the inhabitancy of members within 
the State for a term of years next preceding. Af- 
ter full investigation, the objection was abandoned, 
which is another orbecieal interpretation of the 
term inhabitant, in the State of Massachusetts. 
In Autumn, 1817, he was appointed by the Sec- 
retary of State a clerk in that department, in 
which situation he remained, till he was elected 
to the station which he now occupies. During 
this period, he has frequently revisited his friends 
in Norfolk district, and has constantly maintained 
such an intercourse through the medium of friends 
and correspondents, as has preserved an intimate 
knowledge of his present constituents, and of their 
sentiments and political views. Indeed, without 
this, it may safely be affirmed he could not have 
obtained a nomination, much less an election, 
against numerous competitors and powerful oppo- 
sition. Several years since, it is within my per- 
sonal knowledge, though not included in the 
printed evidence before the committee, that he 
was a candidate for the same station, which, how- 
ever, was at that time conferred on the worthy 

redecessor in this House of Governor Eustis. Be- 

ore his appointment tothe State Department, and 
while an instructer at Providence, he selected a 
library, of considerable value, which was placed 
in his apartment in his father’s house, and there 
still remains. In Washington he had lived in 
a boarding house, and devoted his attention exclu- 
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sively to his official duties, taking no share what- | habitants. It never was doubted, I presume, tha; 
ever, in the local concerns of the city or the Dis- | the President and the principal Executive officer 
trict. He never assembled at the ward or other |'do in fact retain those rights and privileges in the 
local meetings, was never a candidate for any of-| States; and instances have occurred when they 
fice, was never assessed in any tax, or took any | have received the suffrages of the citizens of the 
other concern in the interests of the place, than | States for offices, to which by an opposite doc. 
any stranger. Had he intended to become a citi-| trine they would be ineligible. The true reason 
zen of Washington, it is reasonable to presume he | of this is, that the circumstances under which 
would have intermingled in the various measures | they reside at the Seat of Government, raise no 
which have characterized the citizens of the Dis-| presumption that they intend to quit their perma- 
trict. With the ambition which we must admit | nent homes in their respective States, or to become 
he has always entertained, of participating in the | citizensof Washington. Here, too, the committee 
councils of the nation, an honorable ambition, of | must admit another exception to their principle; 
which he never lost sight, instead of seeking that | and at the same time it is clear that the intention 
distinction from the suffrages of his native district | alone, the animus revertendi, determines the point 
of Norfolk, he would probably have been foremost | that those high officers remain citizens of the 
among those who have so exerted their efforts to | States, instead of being disfranchised by living at 
obtain a delegate for the District of Columbia) the Seat of Government. By what principle of 
upon the floor of this House. In these efforts he | the Constitution, by what doctrine known to our 
ans reasonably have expected some distinction ; | republican system or to human reason itself, can 
and, could the point have been attained by de-| they exclude inferior or “subordinate” officers 
livering the citizens from what some of them | from the same rights in their respective States, 
have recently denominated the “despotism” of | when their intention of retaining those rights, and 
Congress—a paternal despotism, however, they | of remaining citizens of those States, shall clearly 
admit it to be—he might fairly have challenged | appear? It cannot be admitted—this distinction 
a high place among the “liberators” of the pres-| between chief and subordinate is abhorrent to 
sent times.. From all these overt acts of citi-| justice and to reason. Our feelings revolt at the 
zenship, he wholly abstained; and these, in my | assumption. Nor ought it to be overlooked that 
opinion, constitute a chain of negative facts, | the origin and the tenure of the principal and sub- 
which, in coincidence with his continued and un- | ordinate officers of the executive branch of the 
contradicted declarations of his intention of re- | Government, are alike known to the Constitution. 
maining a citizen and inhabitant of Massachusetts, | By art. 2, sec. 2, the President is authorized to 
which are so explicitly proved, can leave no pos- | appoint his “ principal executive” officers, which 
sible doubt that such was his intention, fixed and | implies the existence of inferior officers in those 
unchanging, from the day of his departure to the | departments; and the appointment of the latter is 
present hour. authorized to be vested in the Heads of the De- 
The circumstance of his marriage has not the | partments. Under this authority a law was passed, 
least tendency of an opposite character. His wife | vesting the appointment of clerks of departments 
was herself a foreigner, having resided only four| in the Seeretaries. Hence it appears that the 
years in this country ; and he has never assumed | tenure of their offices is precisely the same with 
the station of a housekeeper, but has remained | that of the Secretaries themselves. It is not to be 
with his wife at board, as before, not indeed, in a | tolerated for a moment, therefore, that the inter- 
public hotel, but with her mother. Members of | ests of the inferiors are to be judged and decided 
Congress not very unfrequently enter into the} by rules and principles less favorable than those 
matrimonial connexion in Washington, and it| of the principals. Justice knows no distinction— 
would be as reasonable to fix them, by that act, | Rez Jupiter omnibus idem. 
citizens of Washington, as the sitting member. I readily concede that it may be more difficult 
It is clearly admitted by the report (p. 7) that | for a clerk to demonstrate his intention of return- 
Ministers of the United States, resident in foreign | ing to his original domicil, from the circumstance 
couatries, do not by such absence lose their rights | that many of the inferior officers of the depart- 
as citizens or inhabitants of the States in which | ments do in fact remain in this city, and hold 
they had previously possessed them. Here, then, | their offices for many years, and often during the 
the committee are compelled to admit an exception | remainder of their lives. A Secretary, or even a 
to their principle before adverted to, that inhabi-| President, might also adopt the intention of be- 
tancy is “locality of existence.” They seemalso| coming a citizen of Washington, and of relin- 
to admit, but less explicitly, that the higher offi-| quishing his former domicil. The point contended 
cers of the Government may still retain their right | for is, that the intention in both cases is the true 
of inhabitancy in the States, though they may | principle upon which the fact of citizenship, or 
reside at Washington, in the discharge of, their | domicil, is to be determined. In the case before 
public functions ; while they deny this advantage | us, 1 think it may fearlessly be affirmed that the 
to those in “ subordinate employments.” In other | intention of the member to retain his domicil in 
words, the President and the Heads of the Execu- | Massachusetts, is proved beyond all question; and, 
tive Departments may remain at Washington, for | consequently, it most clearly follows that he was, 
an indefinite length of time, without prejudice to | at the time of his election, an inhabitant there, 
their respective rights and privileges, as citizens | and eligible to a seat in this House. 
of the States in which they were previously in-| The relation of the District of Columbia to the 
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United States, as established by the Constitution, 
affords in itself a strong presumption against the 
inference, that persons, who remain here in the 
execution of public functions, intend to relinquish 
their domicil and concomitant privileges in the 
States from which they came. Those functions, 
in many cases, cannot be performed elsewhere, 
and the territory of ten miles square is allotted as 
the central point in the Union for their perform- 
ance. Add to this the fact, that the citizens of 
this District are governed by laws, in which no 
representative, elected by their sufftage, has any 
yoice, and itis evident that an ambition of po- 
litical distinction, such as the sitting member i; 
repeatedly evinced, could not here be successfully 
indulged. Surely it ought to be only in clear 
cases that the House should adopt a conclusion, 
which divests a citizen of rights in his native 
State, without remitting him to equal rights else- 
where. The case of a navy yard or arsenal, is 
analogous in principle, the jurisdiction of those 
places being ceded to the United States. Sup- 
pose a citizen of Charlestown, an officer in the 
navy or marines, to reside within the limits of the 
navy yard with his family for a course of years, 
as is often the case; will it be alleged that his 
residence within the territory and jurisdiction of 
the United States, divests him of his rights as a 
citizen of the State? No such doctrine can be 
supported. The injustice is too obvious, The 
residence in the public ground is like residence 
on board a public ship, and an absence for years 
in a public ship will not be pretended to produce 
disfranchisement. Residence in this District, solely 
employed in public business, without the power of 
acquiring and enjoying the common privileges of 
citizens of the United States, and without the in- 
tention or wish to possess the imperfect and muti- 
lated rights of the citizens here, ought by no 
means to be construed a divestment of the ample 
rights and pitas of a free citizen of one of the 
sovereign States of this Union. 

A gentleman from New York yesterday, (Mr. 
Storrs,) proposed several questions, all of them 
in substance admitting of one answer. He asks 
what would be the condition of an inhabitant of 
this city, in case of a retrocession of the territory 
to Maryland? My reply is, the citizens would 
then be citizens of Maryland ; but the residents, 
not citizens, would then, as at this time, retain 
their rights in their several States. 

The Committee of Elections suppose it to have 
been a favorite provision in the Constitution, ob- 
tained by the exertions of those who were cham- 

ions for maintaining “ State distinctions and 
State feelings,” that the representatives should be 
inhabitants of the States in which they are elect- 
ed. Admitting this to have been the fact, the de- 
finition of the term, contended for by the commit- 
tee, would defeat this desirable purpose. Since 
the “local existence,” required by the report, is, 
in its nature, transient ; whereas the construction 
I have supported supposes continuity and perma- 
nence of domicil. Another object of the provision, 
supposed by the committee, was to prevent those 
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ment,” meaning, probably, the Executive branch 
of the Government, from being elected to the Le- 
gislative branch; and, yet, by their construction 
those who have held such offices, for any. period 
whatever, have only to transfer their “local exist- 
ence,” their temporary abode, from the Seat of the 
General Government to the State where they are 
to become candidates, and the objection is re- 
moved! Nay, the necessity of even this tempo- 
rary return is only necessary for “subordinate ” 
officers, clerks, &c., but is not affirmed to be ne- 
cessary for the chief officers and Heads of De- 
partments. Had the framers of the Constitution 
had this object in view, they would not have made 
a provision so easily evaded, nor would they have 
guarded against the election of inferior officers, 
while those of superior station remained eligible. 
Against the latter there might sometimes be 
grounds of jealousy. They, when resident here, 
might, indeed, sometimes, too much identify them- 
selves with the Executive, and their partiality 
might remain after they should have obtained 
seats in this House; but of inferior officers there 
can be very little danger of this sort. The hum- 
ble sphere in which they move precludes the sus- 
picion. On the other hand, it cannot escape the 
attention of the sagacious people of this country, 
in selecting their representatives, that the knowl- 
edge of public business, of the intricate details of 
the various departments, which may be bi Shy 
in this subordinate situation, may be high Y ad- 
vantageous in the halls of legislation. Knowledge 
of this nature would enable Congress, while it 
ferreted out and exposed depredations upon the 

ublic treasury, if any existed, to do justice to the 
honorstie and faithful in all the Departments of 
the Administration. 

It is impossible, by provisions in a constitution, 
to supply the want of knowledge, or virtue, or 
vigilance, in the people. If these are wanting, 
the strongest barriers will be overleaped or pros- 
trated. But, happily, in our country, and I speak 
especially of the State from which I have the honor 
to be a representative, the people are the faithful 

uardians, by whom the purity, the spirit of the 
Constitution will be most strenuously defended. 
The letter of the instrument may be evaded by 
cunning or corruption; the spirit is secured, re- 
posing on the affection of millions of freemen. 

If the member from Norfolk is to be deprived 
of his seat, on what ground, let me inquire, will 
the House decide? Let him, at least, have the 
consolation of knowing whether he is disqualified 
because his “ local existence ” was not in Massa- 
chusetts at the time of the election, or because the 
intention of returning was not sufficiently estab- 
lished, or because he married a wife in this city, 
or, lastly, because he held a subordinate office in 
an Executive Department; or, if not for either of 
them, severally, whether the disastrous result is 
the consequence of all these causes conjointly ? 

I trust, however, the decision will be in favor 
of the member; in favor of the Constitutional 
elective franchise; in favor of the respectable ma- 


| jority of his fellow-citizens, who have already 
who had held offices under the “ General Govern- ' 


passed judgment upon the very point now in con- 
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troversy. Such a decision, | am confident, will 
bear the test of sound argument and clear concep- 
tions of the Constitution ; a decision won by rea- 
son against prejudice, and which may, therefore 
be safely cited asa precedent to the remotest period 
of our political history. 

When Mr, Fouuer had concluded— 

Mr. J. T. Jounson, of Kentucky, addressed the 
Chair as follows: ; 

Mr. Chairman: I should not have troubled the 
Committee on this occasion, but from a deep 
conviction of the importance of the question about 
to be decided. 

Having determined to submit my views at some 
period of the debate, I avail myself of the present 
moment, while the subject both novelty 
and interest. The qualifications of a Representa- 
tive to Congress are prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

At the period of his election, he must have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, been seven 

ears a citizen of the United States, and an in- 

abitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 
Congress, in the plentitude of Constitutional 
power, has no right to increase or diminish these 
qualifications. 

The question under consideration is confined to 
the sole inquiry, whether, at the time of election, 
the sitting member was an inhabitant of the State 
of Massachusetts; in other words, whether his 
absence, at that period, was temporary or perma- 
nent; whether or not he intended to renounce his 
citizenship in his native State? 

The inquiry involves a matter of fact, as to the 
permanent home of the party ; and I shall attempt 
to establish the position, that the intention to re- 
turn, in cases of absence, constitutes the pivot up- 
on which the decision must turn. If any other 
rule be adopted, a citizen may be disfranchised 
against his consent. In truth, gentlemen who 
substitute a different rule are at war with them- 
selves. 

It is admitted by some that our foreign Ministers 
and Consuls, and the Secretaries of the different 
Departments located within this District, continue 
to be citizens and inhabitants of the States from 
which they have been selected, and are constitu- 
tionally eligible as Representatives in Congress. 
Others deny this position, so far as regards the 
Secretaries of the different Departments, and ad- 
vance the principle that foreign Ministers, Con- 
suls, and commercial agents alone, are embraced 
in that liberal rule of construction which prevents 
a forfeiture of citizenship and inhabitancy in their 
respective States;-and that those only who com- 
pose this class during their absence are eligible to 
a seat in this body. Both concur in the exclusion 
of a clerk, who is equally in the employ of the 
Government of the United States. 

This diversity of sentiment, with those who op- 
pose the sitting member, added to the doubts and 
difficulties expressed by other intelligent members, 
should impress us with the necessity of pausing, 
and deliberating maturely, before we disfranchise, 
for the time being, a portion of the citizens of 
Massachusetts. 








In case of bribery or corruption, it is the solemn 
duty of this House to interpose, and preserve up. 
sullied the ny “anal character. But, to the 
honor of the Representative, and to the people, o/ 
that Congressional district, no such practice js al. 
leged or ere The choice was voluntary, pro. 
ceeding from the impulse of unbiassed preference. 
We should then be cautious how we trample oy 
the right of suffr and stifle the voice of the 
people. It isa right which should never be de- 
nied, except in cases where there is a clear and 
explicit Constitutional inhibition ; in cases where 
there exists no reasonable doubt of the ineligibility 
of the member returned. I have deemed it my 
duty to examine into the meaning of this Consti- 
tutional clause, which, as a qualification for a 
Representative in Congress, requires that he shal 
be an inhabitant of the State in which he is 
chosen ;,and the result of that examination ha 


been satisfactory. 


Let us confine our attention, for a moment, to 
the definition which the report of the committee 
has given to the word,“inhabitant.” The gen- 
eral definition given confines it to “locality of 
existence.” 

As a necessary and irresistible consequence of 
this definition, we are all inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—or we may be inhabitants of 
any State, Territory, or foreign country, where 
we may happen temporarily to reside in the trans- 
action of private or public business. This is cer- 
tainly a fair inference from the premises ; but it 
is too palpable a violation of common sense to 
meet the sanction of this body. What is the 
principle advanced in the report of the committee 
in relation to foreign ministers? They wisely 
abandon this rigid rule of construction, which de- 
clares that inhabitancy follows the person wher- 
ever he may have “local existence.” They ex- 
pressly admit that foreign ministers are not only 
citizens, but also inhabitants of their respective 
States, although transported to foreign countries, 
many thousand miles from their own shores; and, 
though they may have resided abroad for a num- 
ber of years, no right has been impaired, nor any 

rivilege abandoned by this temporary absence. 
By this identical clause of the Constitution now 
under consideration, they are secured in these 
rights and immunities, and eligible to a seat in 
Congress, although elected while absent in the 
service of the Government. 

It is the right of the people to make the selec- 
tion, and Congress had no right of dictation. The 
sovereignty of the people is involved in the choice; 
and, upon the principle of representative govern- 
ment, it would be usurpation to interfere. _ 

Cases precisely in point, such as the election of 
foreign ministers, during their absence from this 
country, have occurred. Such a case now exists 
in this body. No opposition has been made to It. 
All have yielded their full assent. To what con- 
clusion does this principle conduct us? Doubtless 
the very principle which actuated the constitu- 
ents of the sitting member. This is the principle 
for which I contend, and it has already been 
conceded. 
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We are now driven to the necessity of ascer- 
taining the permanent home of the party. In 
cases of absence on public employment, or on pri- 
yate business, if doubts arise as to the intention 
of the party to return, we must resort to facts as 
the only safe foundation on which to rest our de- 
cision. In the nature of things it is impossible to 
avoid this inquiry. Was the absence permanent 
or temporary ? Sapper to the candor of those 
who believe in the eligibility of the Heads of De- 

rtments located in this City, and of foreign 
Sisisters and Consuls residing abroad, to draw 
the line of discrimination, which would exclude 
the sitting member. I hope we are not prepared 
to adopt a liberal rule in relation to those who 
have been most favored by the patronage of the 
Government, and to- exclude those who are less 
elevated, because their duties are more humble, 
though equally indispensable. The Constitution 
recognises no distinction of rank—no. exclusive 
privileges. Merit is the sole basis of distinction. 
As citizens, the Heads of a Department and Clerks 
are upon an equality. The Head of the Depart- 
ment has a larger salary, and may share more 
honor than the clerk who performs more of the 
drudgery of the business; but no Constitutional 
advantage can be claimed in virtue of this public 
favor.’ The tenure of office is the same. Each 
is subject to the willof his superior. Either ma 
resign, or the offices of both may be abolished. 
Ministers and Consuls, wherever located, are 
placed precisely in the same condition; and we 
are not authorized by the Constitution to change 
the rule. Why we should attempt to vary it in 
this case, is unaccountable. 

The greatest difficulty, as to the intention of 
the party, is this: that the sitting member is not 
surrounded with wealth—as to property, his con- 
dition is humble. If he were possessed of an ex- 
tensive paternal inheritance—if he had left behind 
hima large domain and splendid domicil, it would 
not require the testimony before us to inducea 
belief that he intended to return to his native 
State. I believe, sir, the most incredulous would 
have admitted the fact. This is oneof the disad- 
vantages of poverty. I know how to sympathize 
with those who are not blessed with affluence. 
Sir, I will not disbelieve the positive testimony 
which declares the fact of his uniform intention, 
up to the time of his election, not to renounce his 
citizenship, and his determination to return to his 
home in Massachusetts. Believing, as I do, that 
he was constitutionally eligible, I feel more desir- 
ous that his rights, and the rights of his constitu- 
ents, should be fairly presented and impartially 
decided. 

What are the facts in the case before us? The 
member is a native of Massachusetts ; he is inti- 
mately acquainted with the policy and interest of 
that State; he is presumed to participate in the 
feelings of his immediate constituents; he has 
been reared up in the bosom of that society, where 
his father still resides, and is bound to them by 
the strongest ties; he has been honored, on sev- 
eral occasions, with a seat in their State Legisla- 
ture. A few years past, he was appointed to 


discharge the duties of a clerk in the State De- 
partment, within this District ; that trust was ac- 
cepted, with the positive declaration that he did 
not intend to reside here permanently ; that he did 
not intend to renounce his native State; and that 
Massachusetts was hishome. During his residence 
here, he boarded at a tavern, until within some 
few months previous to his election, and occa- 
sionally returned to Massachusetts. He purchased 
no property here; and that which ‘he possessed, 
consisting of near eight hundred volumes, was 
left in that State. He has uniformly avowed his 
citizenship in Massachusetts, and has declined all 
participation in the concerns of this District. His 
constituents and himself had intercourse. with 
each other, and understood, much better than we 
ean know, the relations which existed between 
them. Considering him a citizen and inhabitant 
of their State, they called upon him to know 
whether he was willing to serve them in Con- 
gress. He yielded to their solicitation, and was 
elected by a majority of all the votes in the dis- 
trict. No person has claimed his place. But his 
eligibility has been contested, in a remonstrance 
signed by twenty-six persons only, and enclosed 
under a blank cover, to a member of Congress, 
and we are called upon to vacate his seat. 

I contend, that the words “citizen” and “ in- 
habitant,” are words of a similar import, so far as 
this clause in the Constitution is concerned. They 
are synonymous as regards eligibility to a seat on 
this floor. 

To render this subject more plain and familiar, 
I remark, that continued residence is not essen- 
tial to either; that there is a perfect analogy as 
to the permanence of the settlement. 

The committee have resorted to Vattel’s Law of 
Nations, fora definition of the term “inhabitant.” 
The essential part of it isin these words: “ the 
inhabitants, as distinguished from citizens, are 
strangers who are permitted to settle and stay in 
the country.” Is this the exposition that should be 

iven to that term, as used in our Constitution ? 
Permit me to illustrate this position by a plain 
case, in order to test its correctness. Suppose a 
citizen of an adjoining State should go into the 
State of Kentucky, and there take a temporary 
residence, in the transaction of private business, 
with the avowed intention of returning to his 
home, and a family that he had left behind him— 
would he be eligible to Congress from Kentucky, 
during this temporary residence? I presume none 
would contend for such a doctrine. Nor need we 
apprehend the least danger, that the people will 
ever become so regardless of their own. interests, 
as to elect a person under such circumstances. 
And why? For this important reason, that he 
would remain a citizen and inhabitant of an ad- 
joining State. Yet, the definition from Vaétel con- 
nected with “ local existence,” would contravene 
this obvious position, 

I can never subscribe to such doctrine. There 
must be an intention permanently to settle, to make 
him an inhabitant. Citizenship, being a term of 
the most extensive signification, includes inhabi- 
tancy. A citizen is always an inhabitant, within 
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the meaning of the Constitution. So far as re- 
gards the offices of the Federal Government, they 
stand on an equality. Such equality exists in the 
State Government, except so far as State laws 
have required a certain period of settlement to 
confer eligibility. With this exception, they are 
entitled to the same privileges, and subject alike 
to the requisitions of the State authority. 

Who has denied that the sitting member is a 
citizen of Massachusetts? Ifa citizen, he must 
be an inhabitant. He might forfeit his citizen- 
ship in Massachusetts by a permanent settlement 
in another State, where he would immediately 
become eligible to Congress; and this might hap- 
pen before his residence in that State had been of 
sufficient duration to entitle him, according to its 
laws, to all the rights of a citizen. Thus, a citi- 
zen is always an inhabitant, but an inhabitant is 
not always a citizen. No individual can properly 
‘be regarded as a citizen of one State, and an in- 
habitant of another. If he could be so considered, 
this gross absurdity would follow, that he would 
be eligible to Congress, at the same moment, from 
two different States; for citizenship cannot sink 
below inhabitancy ; and it will scarcely be con- 
tended, that a citizen is ineligible while the Con- 
stitution confirms the inhabitant in the enjoyment 
of this right. 

This brings us back to the only safe and Con- 
stitutional rule, that, when absent from our re- 
spective States, whether on public or private busi- 
ness, the intention of the party is the proper 
subject of inquiry. We are triumphantly asked 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. Storrs) 
if a Territorial government were extended to this 
District, and an individual who had removed and 
married here, were elected a delegate to Congress, 
whether he would not be an inhabitant and enti- 
tled to his seat? Without qualification or expla- 
nation, I answer, he would. But, in return, I re- 
ply, if the party had uniformly claimed citizenship 
elsewhere, and invariably disclaimed any other 
than transient residence here, he would not be 
eligible. 

ther cases are supposed, presenting more diffi- 
culty, where the intention of the party is proble- 
matical. Such cases do not copay test the prin- 
ciple advanced, but always fail in the important 
requisite of happy illustration. 

I will state a case of frequent occurrence, fall- 
ing withim my own observation. A friend, with- 
in my district, has purchased a farm in Louisiana, 
and cultivates it with the greater part of his force, 
in the growing of cotton. His family resides on 
his farm in Kentucky, and, during the year, he 
spends a portion of his time in each State. Is he 
an inhabitant alternately of these States, as he 
may occasionally reside in the one or the other ? 
Or, is it necessary for me to say, that, in accord- 
ance with the soundest rules of Constitutional 
construction, he is a citizen and an inhabitant of 
Kentucky. The decisions of the first judicial tri- 
bunals in our country, fully exemplify and sustain 
this position. 

A citizen of Virginia has resided many years 
in Kentucky in the transaction of private business. 















He has uniformly claimed citizenship in Virginia. 
and, for the adjustment of his titles to land, suits 
have been prosecuted by him in the Federal court. 
Objections were made to the jurisdiction of the 
court, and overruled, upon the ground that he was 
a citizen of another State. e great principle 
established in these cases is this: That no person 
shall be compelled to expatriate himself or to re- 
move his citizenship. Shall we, then, compel the 
sitting member to renounce his native State 
against his own consent and the consent of his 
constituents ? 

If this be a doubtful question, what should be 
our course? Leave it with the people. There js 
the safe deposite. Reverse their decision, and 
you may trench upon their rights. You may do 
violence to the most inestimable privilege—the 
privilege of self-government. 

But it is said that we may establish a dangerous 
precedent, by which the influence of the Execu- 
tive Departments will eventually prevail over the 
virtues of the people. 

Such suggestions are not the result of a cool, 
deliberate judgment. The Executive has the 
power to appoint members of this body to offices 
of the highest responsibility. If the Constitution 

rmits this, without danger to our liberties, much 
ess is danger to be apprehended from the case 
under examination. And if, by possibility, Ex- 
ecutive patronage could be so exerted as to pro- 
cure the election of an individual to Congress, 
who was absent from his district, might not this 
influence be much more easily extended to an in- 
dividual. who was present at the canvass? In 
either case the result cannot be dangerous while 
the decision rests with the people. I am nota 
convert to the doctrine, that you are to save them 
from their own worst enemies—themselves. They 
know their own interests, and my confidence is 
based upon their virtue and integrity, and not 
upon these technical barriers. You cannot cor- 
— the great body of the people. In small bodies 
only corruption wields its force. 

he report of the committee affixes to the word 
“ inhabitant,” the definition which belongs to the 
word “resident.” The journals of the Conven- 
tion show that the word resident was stricken out, 
and inhabitant inserted. This was done for some 
purpose. The word resident carries with it no 
definite idea beyond that of “local existence.” 
At this time I am a resident, but not an inhabitant 
of the City of Washington. 

Residence may be temporary or permanent. 
Inhabitancy is a stronger term—permanency is 
its essential characteristic. It means a settled 
home, with the intention to dwell and remain 
there indefinitely; and temporary absence no 
more affects it than it does citizenship. Inhabi- 
tancy does not depend on the contingency of own- 
ing property, but upon intention alone. Shall we 
then vacate the seat of the member on mere pre- 
sumption, against matters of fact ? 

The case of paupers has been noticed in the 
report of the committee. With what view cap- 
not be clearly ascertained. The object would 
seem to be, to furnish a rule applicable to ex 
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no means correct. There is no analogy in the 
two cases. In relation to paupers, a rigid con 
struction has ever been. applied ; but to the repre- 
sentative principle, a liberal construction has al- 
ways prevailed. ’ 

The reason is obvious. The rights and inte- 
rests of the people are advanced by a liberal 
construction in the one case, and a rigid one in 
the other. But, in the question before us, we 
need not resort to construction. The sitting mem- 
ber declares himself an inhabitant of Massachu- 
setts, and his constituents recognise him as such. 

The evidence is conclusive; the uniform decla- 
rations of the party ; the evidence of several per- 
sons of high character sustaining and corroborat- 
ing these declarations; his refusal to exercise the 
privileges belonging to the inhabitants of this 
place; his boarding at a tavern; having left his 
property in his native State; the correspondence 
which took place between him and his constitu- 
ents; the manner in which he was elected. With 
this volume of evidence before us, shall we pro- 
claim to his constituents that their confidence has 
been misplaced in the election of a person who is 
alienated from their State and a citizen of this 
District ? 

The principle to be decided, though important 
to the sitting member and his immediate constitu- 
ents, is much more so to the people of this coun- 
iry. For, to the free exercise of the elective 
franchise, we must look for the stability and du- 
ration of this happy republic. 

When Mr. Jounson had taken his seat, he 
was followed by Mr. Woop, of New York, who 
stated the result of law decisions on the subject of 
domicil, and united in opposing the committee’s 
report. 

Mr. Wituiam Smiru, of Virginia, remarked, 
that this ease submitted but a single proposition 
for the consideration of the Committee. The 
right of the sitting member toa seat in this House 
's Contested upon the ground that he was not an 
inhabitant of Massachusetts at the time of his 
election. The language of the Constitution is ex- 
plicit, and if he were not an inhabitant of that 
State, when elected, unquestionably he is not 
Constitutionally and rightfully here. But, Mr. 
Chairman, before we deprive him of his seat, we 
ought to be satisfied, beyond the possibility of ra- 
ional controversy, that the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution have been violated by his election. 
What, sir, are we required to do? The Com- 
mittee of Elections, after a very patient and labo- 
fous investigation of the facts and principles of 
this case, conclude an able and elaborate report, 
with the declaration that the sitting member is 
uot entitled, and the House is called upon to yield 
ils assent to this result. However much we may 
confide in the intelligence and good sense of the 
committee, our agreement will be withheld, if a 
reasonable doubt be entertained, and this for rea- 
sons which, to my mind, are obvious and conclu- 
sive. The sitting member is decidedly the favor- 
ite of the people of his district. He has been 
sent here by an overwhelming majority, after a 
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full and fair expression of the public will, and we 
all know that there is no one claiming the seat 
which is now sought to be vacated. Should he 
be excluded, therefore, what will be the conse- 
quence? His place will not be immediately sup- 
plied. Possibly his district may be unrepresented 
the balance of the session, and we may do vio- 
lence to one of the most inestimable privileges of 
an American citizen. What right, in this coun- 
try, is held more sacred, dearer to the heart of 
every freeman, or of higher value, than the right 
of suffrage? Emphatically none. In the posses- 
sion of this right, the humblest member in the 
community feels himself elevated to an immeas- 
urable distance above the degraded condition of 
the miserable slave of power. No matter what 
may be his pecuniary circumstances; no matter 
how limited his share of the good things of this 
world, he feels, thinks, and acts as a freeman, and 
will always be found prepared firmly to resist the 
slightest invasion of a privilege secured to him by 
the Constitution and News of his country, and 
which he knows how to value. It befits us, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, to approach this great right 
with extreme caution and deliberation, and let us 
beware that we do nothing by which its efficiency 
may be impaired. 

With these few preliminary remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will now proceed to offer, very briefly, 
some reflections upon the question submitted for 
our decision. And what is the question? It is 
this: Was the sitting member an inhabitant of 
Massachusetts at the time of his election? The 
investigation of this question naturally and ne- 
cessarily presents another inquiry. Quo animo, 
did he leave Massachusetts and take up his resi- 
dence in the city of Washington? Did he in- 
tend, forever, to abandon his native State, and 
settle permanently in the District of Columbia ? 
This is emphatically the question. Is it, can it 
be doubted ? If it be, a few remarks, I think, will 
suffice to prove, incontestably, that such is the 
true character of the question to be decided. Let 
me put a familiar case, and one of every day oc- 
currence. An inhabitant of Maryland, Virginia, 
or any other State in the Union, possessed of but 
little visible property, goes beyond the boundary 
line of his State on public or private business, or 
for any purpose, no matter what. Will it be con- 
tended that, by this act, he loses his inhabitancy 
in the State from which he goes? Surely not. 
It must be conceded that, in such a case, the indi- 
vidual is uniformly considered, during his ab- 
sence, as an inhabitant of that State from which 
he is thus necessarily absent. But, upon what 
principle? Clearly upon the ground that he does 
not éatend to exchange his original residence for a 
permanent abode elsewhere. That this is the 
principle upon which he is regarded, during his 
absence, as an inbabitant of the State from which 
he goes, is too palpable to need a single remark. 
In support and illustration of this position, Mr. 
Chairman, that intention constitutes the true and 
only legitimate test of inhabitancy, I will, with 
leave of the Committee, present some additional 
examples. A citizen and inbabitant of Pennsyl- 
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vania, Gitingnioned for his enlightened and aceu- 
rate views of the true policy and interests of this 
Government, is appointed, by the Executive, a 
Minister to some foreign Court. The peeen® 
ment is accepted. He leaves this for the foreign 
country. After an absence of six, eight, or ten 
years, the people of Pennsylvania, in considera- 
tion of his long and useful services, elect him a 
member of either branch of the Congress of the 
United States: With what propriety could it be 
said that he was not an inhabitant of Pennsyl- 
vania, and therefore ineligible to a seat in the 
National Legislature? Not even a plausible ob- 
jection could be made to his right. He would 
unquestionably be entitled to it; but upon what 
principle? Obviously upon the ground that, by 
accepting the appointment, he did not intend to 
settle permanently in the foreign country—an in- 
tention indicated by the nature of the appoint- 
ment, the character of the service in which he 
engaged, and the political condition.of the coun- 
try to which he is sent, compared to the peculiarly 
happy and prosperous situation of this nation. 
If, then, in the case mppoent intention consti- 
tutes the true test of this term, inhabitant, why 
should it not in the case now under the consider- 
ation of the Committee? Can the two cases be 
distinguished ?_ In what particulars do they dif- 
fer? In both, the individuals were employed in 
the service of the Government, equally absent 
from their respective States, and holding appoint- 
ments alike temporary in their nature. No sub- 
stantial difference, Mr. Chairman, can be shown, 
and it does seem to me that a common principle 
ought to be applied to cases whose essential fea- 
tures are the same. 


The history of the State from which the sitting 
member comes, furnishes some cases illustrative of 
the principle for which I contend, to one of which, 
only, will I now call the attention of the Commit- 


tee. It appears, from the document which has 
been laid upon our tables, that the constitution of 
Massachusetts requires, as a necessary qualifica- 
tion for a Senator in the Legislature of that Com- 
monwealth, inhabitancy for five years immediately 
preceding his election. I have not examined the 
constitution of that State, but I presume the pro- 
vision has been correctly quoted. It also appears, 
from the same document, that the Secretary of 
State, in answer to one of the interrogatories pro- 
pounded to him by the committee, states that he 
returned to Massachusetts, from his foreign mis- 
sion, some time in 1801; and in 1802, after a short 
residence of six or eight months only, was elected 
a member of the Senate of that State. What 
principle was it that entitled the Secretary toa 
seat in that body? What the test of inhabitancy 
in this instance? Unquestionably the animus re- 
vertendi, the intention to return to his native State. 
It was the continued existence of this intention 
that prevented, during his absence, the loss of his 
political privileges. But, say the committee, this, 
and other cases of a similar character in that State, 
for any thing that appears to the contrary, passed 
sub silentio, and therefore no principle was settled. 
To this I have but a single remark to make. If 
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Mr. Adams had opposition, the feeling in relatioy 
to such matters, which prevails in the section of 
country from which I come, and, I apprehend, iy 
every other State in the Union, would no doub; 
have impelled the rival candidate to contest hj, 
election, had there been the slightest prospect o( 
success. But, whether he had opposition or noi, 
or whether his election was contested or not, t, 
my mind it is perfectly clear that the Secretary 
took his seat in the Senate of Massachusetts, jy 
1802, upon a principle entirely defensible, and 1 
the soundness of which I most heartily subscribe. 
It has been said, Mr. Chairman, that this case , 
distinguishable from the one now under the con. 
sideration of the Committee, upon the ground tha: 
Mr. Adams, as Minister, carried along with him 
the sovereignty of the nation, and, therefore, wa 
to be considered an inhabitant of Massachusetts. 
The premises are admitted, but such a conclusion 
is utterly denied. Let it be conceded, for a mo- 
ment, that, as he carried with him the sovereignty 
of the United States, therefore he is to be regarded, 
in reference to his rights in this country, as a citi- 
zen and inhabitant of the United States. With what 
propriety, permit me to inquire, can it be contended, 
that, for the same reason, he continued to be an 
inhabitant of Massachusetts? What, sir, an in- 
habitant of Massachusetts because he carried along 
with him the sovereignty of the nation! The 
idea is too refined for my comprehension, and, i! 
I am not greatly mistaken, would startle any man 
of plain unsophisticated mind. With as much 
ey might it be said, that he who speaks the 
French language, is therefore a Frenchman, or he 
who wears a coat made of foreign cloth, is there- 
fore a foreigner. ‘The attempted distinction can- 
not be established upon any principle of fair and 
correct reasoning. The position I maintain, Mr. 
Chairman, may I think, be also sustained and il- 
lustrated by reference to the proceeding of the Fed- 
eral Convention, by which the instrument was 
framed, under which we are now deliberating. |! 
is admitted that the draught of the Constitution, re- 
ported by the committee in 1787, employed the 
term resident to indicate one of the qualifications 
necessary for a member of Congress, and that thi 
draught was subsequeatly amended by the substitu- 
tion of the term inhabitant. But for what pur- 
pose? After the lapse of so many years, it is im- 
possible to ascertain, with any sort of precision, 
the considerations which operated upon the Con- 
vention in making this alteration. The induce- 
ment, therefore, which led to the change, must, 
necessarily, be a matter of speculation. This Con- 
vention must have had some motive in making 
the amendment, and we cannot attach the same 
meaning to both terms, without attributing to them 
an idle act. My own impression is, (and, in this 
opinion, I am supported by the more matured and 
better informed judgments of others,) that the 
amendment was made under an apprehension, 
that a literal interpretation of the word resideni, 
might prevent the election of any man, howeve! 
enlightened, however distinguished for talent and 
information, unless he was living, residing, an’ 
actually present in the State at the moment of the 
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election. To guard against this result, which the 
wise men who framed the Constitution never 
could have contemplated, itant was inserted, 
yonder a sound construction, whereof any one 
absent from the State, but having the animus 
eevertendi, and possessing the other qualifications 
indicated by the Constitution, may be elected a 
member of the Congress of the United States. 
The Committee of Elections, in their report, have 
said that the word inhabitant comprehends merely 
the simple fact, locality of existence. Well, sir, ac- 
cording to this new, and very contracted exposi- 
tion of” the term, we who are here assembled, are 
all inhabitants of the City of Washington. Is it 
ible that an interpretation, which makes us 
inhabitants of this place, with or without our con- 
sent, can be correct? As I am not-yet tired of 
Virginia, as I am still bound to her by the tender- 
est ties, as I would not willingly exchange my na- 
tive State for any other State or Territory in the 
Union, (not intending, however, the slightest dis- 
paragement to any other,) I must be permitted to 
enter my most solemn and deliberate protest against 
this doctrine. I am not yet prepared, Mr. Chair- 
man, to become an inhabitant of the District of 
Columbia, particularly in its present civil and po- 
litical condition, and let me assure you and this 
Committee, that I shall most cheerfully leave it 
whensoever we shall have passed the necessary 
appropriation bills, and gotten rid of the proposed 
tariff, every item of which is the fruitful source of 
the most able and eloquent debate. 
These considerations, Mr. Chairman, have in- 
duced me to believe that the true question, in this 
case, Was one of intention. 
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It is seen in the uniformity and consistency of his 
declarations ; for they were always the same. It 
is seen, in his regular and repeated visits to his 
native State, and in the further fact, that, after 
an absence of six years at one of the colleges in 
New Jersey, in the capacity of a tutor, he returned 
to his father’s house in Massachusetts, and was 
honored with a seat in the Legislature of his native 
State. But, for the purpose of removing all pos- 
sible doubts upon this subject, it may not be im- 
proper to advert to one or two other additional 
circumstances. An extensive and valuable library 
was left behind. This fact can only be rationally 
accounted for, upon the supposition that the sitting 
member never contemplated a permanent settle- 
ment in the District of Columbia, but always in- 
tended to return. If he did not so intend, is it not 
remarkable that his books, which constituted the 
greater portion of his visible property, were not 
either sold or brought on to this place? The one 
or the other course, in relation to his library, 
would most certainly have been taken, had he 
intended to settle permanently in this city, and his 
not adopting either, is a pretty strong and conclu- 
sive fact, to show that such was not his intention. 

These facts, Mr. Chairman, taken in connexion 
with the facts, that. Mr. Bailey has never in any 
manner participated in the privileges and burdens 
of the Corporation of Washington, or purchased a 
foot of ground in the city, although in the annual 
receipt of $1,600 for his services in the Department 
of State, have conducted my mind irresistibly to 
the conclusion, that he never contemplated a per- 
manent settlement in the District of Columbia, 


I admit that absence | and therefore, upon the principle which I have 


from one’s State, for a long series of years, un- | been endeavoring to enforce, is clearly entitled to 
connected with any other fact, raises a violent | a seat in this House. A remark ortwo more, and 
presumption of an intention forever to abandon it. | 1 will close my views on this subject. TheCom- 


But this is nothing more than presumption, liable 
to be repelled by a variety of circumstances. Let 
us, then, see whether this presumption, if it could 
existin this case, is not conclusively repelled. The 
uniform and repeated declarations of the gentle- 
man whose seat is contested, that he always con- 
sidered Massachusetts as his home, and intended 
to return, furnish an indication of his intention, 
which strongly addresses itself to our judgments. 
But it may be said, perhaps, that this avowal of 
intention, is the mere declaration of a party im- 
mediately and directly interested in the result of 
this investigation. In a court of stern, rigid law, 
such an objection might be successfully raised, but 
a deliberate annals like this will not permit 
itself to be trammelled by technical rules and 
difficulties. It will look to all the circumstances. 
Why, in a court of law, are the declarations of a 
party excluded, which operate in his favor? 

early because of the strong temptation to mis- 
represent. But does that reason apply in this case ? 
Unquestionably not. These declarations were 
made long anterior to the election, and at a period, 
therefore, when there could be no possible motive 
to make false impressions on the public mind. I 
cannot, Mr. Chairman, for a moment, question the 
sincerity of the sitting member in all that he has 
said and written in relation to his residence here. 


mittee of Elections, in their report, have said 
that the Constitution contemplates an identity of 
interest and feeling between the constituent and 
representative. Be it so. The position is un- 
deniably true—but is it possible seriously to believe 
that this feature in the Constitution will be violated 
by permitting Mr. Bailey to retain his seat, when 
it is recollected that he is a native of Massachu- 
setts, that he was born and raised among the 
people he now represents, that consequently he is 
intimately acquainted with their character, feel- 
ings, and interests, and that, having been honored 
with the most important and responsible office 
within their gift, he must therefore feel the very 
strongest attachment for them? I think not, sir. 
This feature will remain untouched, should Mr. 
Bailey be permitted to retain his seatin this House, 
and I cannot but think that those who entertain 
the opposite opinion, indulge ideal and unfounded 
fears. I would not approach the Constitution of 
my country irreverently. I would not invade a 
single provision in that sacred instrument, for the 
purpose of attaining any object, however desira- 
ble; but, as I can see nothing in it which requires 
that the seat of the sitting member should be va- 
cated, as I would not lightly interfere with the 
free and unbiassed exercise of the elective franchise, 
and as I have great confidence in the virtue and 
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intelligence of the people, I feel myself bound by 
the sternest mandates of duty, to vote for the pro- 
position submitted by the gentleman from Louis- 
lana, to reverse the report of the committee. 

Mr. Ranvocpn, of Virginia, made a short speech 
in support of the report, and against the right of 
the sitting member. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
strike out the word “not,” and decided in the 
verre 55, noes 105. 

the Committee of the Whole refused to re- 
verse the opinion expressed by the Committee of 
Elections, adverse to Mr. Bailey’s claim toa seat. 

Mr. Ranpovra then moved that the Committee 
rise, and report their concurrence with that report. 

Mr. Baiiey expressed a wish to address the 
House, and was desirous that the gentleman from 
Virginia would withdraw his motion, and suffer 
the Committee to report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Mr. Brent opposed the motion of Mr. RANDOLPH. 

Mr. Cook questioned its being in order. 

Mr. FuLLer moved to report progress and ask 
leave to sit again. 

The Chair pronounced this motion out of order, 
as it was not yet four o’clock, and the rule of the 
House forbade such a motion in Committee of the 
Whole, before that hour, unless to ask leave to sit 
on a day subsequent to the next succeeding one. 

Mr. McDorrie contended that the rule did not 
apply, and appealed from the decision of the Chair. 

Some confusion ensued. Several members were 
oP at once. The appeal was withdrawn, and, 
after much altercation, the question was taken on 
reporting and asking leave, and decided in the 
negative—ayes 79, noes 86. 

The question was next put on reporting the 
resolution of the committee without amendment, 
and carried. 

The hour of four having by this time arrived, 
Mr. FuLver renewed his motion to rise, report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again, which was 
carried. 

The Committee rose’ accordingly, reported the 
resolution, and asked leave to sit again; and the 
question being put on granting leave, it was de- 
cided in the affirmative—ayes 84, noes 80. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Cuxperer, the 
House adjourned. 

[The grounds on which this question rests, will be 
best understood by comparing the report of the Com- 
mittee of Elections with Mr. Bailey’s reply. It may 
be necessary, summarily, to state that Mr. Bailey, 
when elected by his constituents at Norfolk, in Mas- 
sachusetts, was, and for several years had been, resid- 
ing at Washington, performing the duty of a clerk in 
the Department of State, and had married in this 
city ; but had taken no share in municipal concerns 
here, and constantly declared his intention to return 
to Massachusetts, where his home was stated to be, 
and where he possessed a valuable library. It is con- 
tended by the Committee of Elections, that he was 
not an “inhabitant ” of Norfolk in the sense of the 
Constitution, but was an inhabitant of Washington ; 
it is insisted on by Mr. B. and his defenders, that, 
though actually resident at Washington, this resi- 
dence was temporary, his home was in Norfolk, and 
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he was, therefore, an “inhabitant” of the latte 
place, within the meaning of the Constitution, ang 
was to be considered on the same footing with foreign 
Ministers, who, though bodily absent, on public ser. 
vice, retain, nevertheless, their homes in their own 
States, and are eligible to Congress, &c.] 


Tuurspay, March 18. 

Mr. McCoy, from the Committee of Claims 
reported a bill for the relief of J. M. C. Montgom- 
ery; which was twice read and committed. 

Mr. Owen offered the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of mak. 
ing provision, by law, to secure to all persons who 
have planted on public lands, the privilege of gather- 
ing the crops, when the lands shall be sold by the 
Government while such crops are standing.” 

Mr. Owen supported the resolution in a few re- 
marks, which were supported by Mr. Isacks, and 
opposed by Mr. Watppie. Mr. Owen rejoined— 
and Mr. Henry advocated the resolution at con- 
siderable length. 

Mr. WuiTTLesey moved an amendment, b 
adding, after “ public lands,” the words “ relin- 
quished by Government.” 

Mr. Rankin explained the state of the facts; 
on which Mr. WuirrLesey withdrew the amend- 
ment. Mr. Moore, of Alabama, then supported 
the original motion, and Mr. Sanprorp took the 
same side, stating the circumstances of the early 
settlers. Mr. Wuippce replied. Mr. Moors, of 
Alabama, rejoined. Mr. McCoy, farther opposed 
the resolution. Mr. Sanprorp explained. And, 
the question being taken, it was decided in the 
affirmative—ayes 83, noes 69. 


MR. BAILEY’S CASE. 


The House then passed to the orders of the day, 
and took up the report of the Committee of Elec- 
tions, in the ease of John Bailey. 

Mr. Mauuary, of Vermont, delivered his views 
of the subject, in opposition to the report, and in 
favor of the right of Mr. Bailey to his seat. 

Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, took the same side, 
and replied to the speech delivered yesterday by 
Mr. RANDOLPH. 

Mr. Cook, of Illinois, made a speech in favor 
of the same view. He was answered by Mr. 
Storrs, who opposed the right of the sitting mem- 
ber, in the following remarks : 

Mr. Storrs said that the vote of yesterday in 
the Committee was so decisive, that he had not 
expected that the debate—if that might be so 
called which had hitherto been almost exclusively 
confined to one side of the question—would have 
been renewed to-day. From the very limited 
share which the majority has taken in the discus- 
sion, gentlemen may have been encouraged to be- 
lieve that their views of the case have been unan- 
swerable. Their perseverance seems to call for 
some examination from this side of the House ol 
the principles on which it has been so confidently, 
and continues to be pertinaciously, insisted that 
the member is entitled to his seat. He was much 
gratified, as a Constitutional question was to be 
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settled, that the vote had been so large in appro- 
pation of the resolution reported by the Commit- 
tee of Elections. It has been very justly consid- 
ered that the precedent to be established was of 

tmoment. It concerns, said Mr. §., the poli- 
tical rights of every citizen who has voluntarily 
placed imself in the same predicament with the 
gentleman who claims to be considered here as a 
representative of the State of Massachusetts; it 
affects the elective right of the people; but it most 
especially concerns the political ey of this 
House. It is the first occasion which has called 
on the House to settle the construction of that 
clause in the Constitution which is drawn in 
question, and which must test the eligibility of a 
numerous class of persons, eminent for their per- 
sonal respectability, and distinguished by their 
public stations. ‘To those who come after us the 
principle of our decision should be known. The 
member himself, and those who have sent him 
here, have a moral right to the reasons on which 
we justify a decision which excludes him from this 
body, and the nation has a deep interest in what- 
ever touches or may affect the independence and 
purity of their Legislature. 

Mr. 8. said that he was strongly inclined to 
think that the seat of the gentleman was vacant 
on one ground not alluded to in the report of 
the committee. He was elected after the 4th 
day of March last—on the Sth day of Septem- 
ber. At both these periods he held his office in 
in the Department of State, and continued to hold 
it until a few days before the commencement of 
this session, (the 21st day of October,) when he 
resigned it. I am aware, said Mr. S., that when 
a similar case arose in the 16th Congress, it was 
determined that under such circumstances the 
seat Was not vacant. The majority in that case, 
however, was less than the number of those voting 
who stood in the same predicament. I was at 
that time unavoidably absent from the service of 
the House, and the question was brought up dur- 
ing my absence ;- but I then thought, from the ex- 
amination which I had given to it, that the con- 
tinuance in office to so late a period was at least 
incompatible with the acceptance of the seat under 
an election, if not an evasion, and inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Constitution. It was not 
his intention now to seek to disturb that decision, 
or to revive its discussion. He was disposed to 
acquiescence in it, in the case now before the 
House, because he thought that, under another 
clause in the Constitution, the gentleman was 
clearly disqualified from sitting here as a member 
from the State of Massachusetts. There is no 
essential difference of opinion on the facts. He 
resided in Massachusetts, his native State, until 
the year 1817, when he accepted an appointment 
under the Government, in the Department of 
State; removed to this city, where he subsequently 
married, and has resided with his family to the 
pores time. Nor does it appear that he has even 
been in the State of Massachusetts during the 
past year, or since his election, or resignation, at 
all; or that he has any domestic establishment 























there, or any estate, except some packages of 


books, which have been denominated a library. 
Was he, then, an inhabitant of that State when 
elected? The Constitution declares, that “no 
‘ person shall be a Representative who shall not 
‘have been seven years a citizen of the United 
‘ States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
‘ inhabitant of that State in which he shall be 
*ehosen.” It has been asked of us to point 
out the distinction which exists between a clerk 
in the Department and the heads of the Depart- 
ments—as if it had been admitted that the per- 
sons at the head of these Departments were eligi- 
ble. I make nosuch distinction, or admission. If 
the incumbents of these offices reside here, under 
like circumstances with the gentleman from the 
district of Norfolk, their eligibility to this House 
is in the same peril; and they must submit to the 
same Constitutional disqualification. To those 
who have expressed alarms that we might violate 
the right of the citizen, it is enough to say, that 
the Constitution itself has in this respect restricted 
them. It has superadded to the capacity of eligi- 
bility of all citizens, the further qualification of 
inhabitancy in the State. Their personal rights 
are secured in all the States, under another clause 
in the Constitution; but their political rights are 
necessarily subordinate to further qualifications. 
The question before us is, What constitutes an 
inhabitancy of a State, in the political sense in- 
tended by the Constitution? Or has not the gen- 
tleman whose seat is questioned, become an inhab- 
itant of the District of Columbia? It is nota 
safe or proper rule, in ascertaining the sense of 
this word “ inhabitant,” to resort to the significa- 
tion of it as used in the different States. It may 
import a different sense in every State, and no 
uniform rule could be devised in seeking from 
these sources for its meaning. {t is used in a great 
variety of interpretations: often fixed by statute 
and by local usage. In reference to the settlement 
of the poor, or the right of voting, in various 
States, different regulations of the meaning of this 
word prevail, which import various dissimilar 
qualifications. In many of the States a person 
may be an inhabitant in one sense for some pur- 
poses but not for others. The Constitution refers 
to none of these, as a definition, and to attempt to 
confine it toany one of them is a mere gratuitous 
appropriation of some particular meaning derived 
froma our local sense of the term. Nor is this plain 
word shrouded in any of the technical mystery in 
which some gentlemen in this debate have endea- 
vored to envelop it. We have heard, on yesterday 
and to-day, of inhabitancy in esse, of inhabitancy 
in posse, and inhabitancy in abeyance. These may 
be very learned technicalities in legal science, but 
the framers of this Constitution could never have 
dreamed of these ingenious mystifications of this 
word. Believe you, sir, if the Convention had 
been asked its meaning, that one would have an- 
swered with the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. 
Cook,) that a person removing to another Terri- 
tory or State, to discharge the duties of a public 
office located there, had left behind him an inhab- 
itancy im esse? Another, that, with another gen- 
tleman, he considered that it might, under any 
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circumstances, designate an inhabitancy in abey- 
ance? Or that it was to be assimilated to what 
has been called in this debate the domicil of goods? 

Let us discard, sir, these subtle refinements, 
which only lead us from perplexity to absurdity, 
and construe this Constitution as we should, ac- 
cording to the plain common acceptation of words. 
It is a question of common sense merely. The 
gentleman has resided in this city more than seven 

ears; his family are here; his dwelling place is 

ere; it is his home. He is eligible to any office 
under the corporation of the place—a subject of 
taxation inthe District—liable to jury duties. I 
repeat the question which I put to the Committee 
before. It has not yet been answered. If this 
District was entitled to a delegate in this House, 
whose qualification should be that he was an in- 
habitant of the District of Columbia, would he 
not be eligible to the place? Is he not now en- 
titled to every privilege or right of an inhabitant 
of this District, be those rights what they may, 
civil or political?’ These questions must be an- 
swered in the affirmative; and, unless it can be 
shown, that he hasa sort of double capacity, which 
may constitute him an inhabitant of two distinct 
oer at one time, and furnish him with two dif- 
erent domicils, he must be considered as an in- 
habitant of this District. What the nature of his 
= may be here, or their extent, is a question 
of no importance. Be they greater or less, he is 
entitled to them, whatever they may be. It is 
enough for us that he has become an inhabitant 
of the District, and has lost his inhabitancy in 
Massachusetts, and is theteby rendered obnoxious 
to that clause of the Constitution which forbids 
his eligibility in that State. 

Against these plain conclusions of common 
sense, it has been maintained, that he is, neverthe- 
less, to be considered, for the purpose of eligibility, 
an inhabitant of Massachusetts. It is socontended, 
for the alleged reason that the removal of a per- 
son to this District, for the purpose of executing 
a public office, shall not work a dissolution of his 
inhabitancy in the State from whence he comes; 
but that he shall still be deemed to retain his in- 
habitancy as a citizen of that State. This doc- 
trine can only be maintained on ground derived 
either from the peculiar political relative situation 
of the District, or the nature of a public office or 
employment. What peculiarity, sir, exists in rela- 
tion to this territory of ten miles square, not com- 
mon to all other territories of the United States ? 
We have the “ power of exercising exclusive le- 
gislation in all cases” over it—a phrase which de- 
notes unlimited sovereignty. e are sovereign 
here precisely in the same sense, and to the same 
extent, as over all national territory. The same 
jurisdiction, for the same purposes, to an unlimited 
degree, we enjoy over them all. Inhabitancy in 
this District is precisely of the nature of inhabi- 
tancy in any other territory of the United States. 
Are gentlemen prepared to maintain that all the 
emigrants to the Arkansas, Michigan, or Florida 
Territories retain their inhabitancy, under any 
technical notion, in the respective States from 
which they went? or if a different rule is to be 
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applied to their case, I hope peta will point 
out in what particular such a difference exist; 
from this District, and on what principles it js 
founded. Is it possible that inhabitancy may be 


acquired in these Territories by removal to, and 


settlement in them, and not in this District? |r 
is a distinction altogether untenable. 

Is there any thing, then, in the nature of the 
public employment, or the locality of the duties 
of the office, which can justly create a distinction? 
Had the eee a been appointed collector of 
the port of Norfolk, to which place he had removed, 
where he had married, and resided seven years, 
he would clearly be eligible to this House, as an 
inhabitant of Virginia. His appointment as a 
judge in the Territory of Michigan or Florida, and 
removal to the seat of his duties in such territory, 
would equally constitute him an inhabitant of the 
territory, and he would doubtless acquire the ca- 
pacity of being eligible to this House asa delegate. 

If the rule whic oo contend for applies 
toa removal to a Territory by reason of some 
saving power of original State inhabitancy de- 
rived from the nature of the employment, the 
same reason would preserve the inhabitancy ona 
removal to other States, and all public function- 
aries would thus retain or acquire the right of 
eligibility either in the States from which they 
removed, or which they had adopted, or both. 
By such an interpretation of the Constitution, all 
the registers and receivers of your Western land 
offices, the governors and judges of the Territories 
from Lake Erie to Florida, and your Indian 
Agents, are to be-deemed inhabitants of their 
original States and eligible as such to this House. 
Mr. S. said he hoped gentlemen would also define 
the extent of this privilege of their original inhab- 
itancy. Were they to be considered as inhabit- 
ants of the States from which they emigrated for 
any other purposes, and for what purposes? Would 
they be recognised in such States as inhabitants 
for any local purposes ? or must not the argument 
result in the absurd conclusion that eligibility to 
this House is the only capacity which they retain 
during all their migrations? If any such anoma- 
lous and incongruous doctrine can be supported, 
let me, said Mr. S., put a case which has actually 
occurred and now exists. The present Treasurer 
of the United States removed from South Caro- 
lina to Philadelphia on the organization of the 
Government—he continued to reside at Phila- 
delphia until the removal of the Seat of Govern- 
ment to this city in 1801. Had he been elected 
before 1801 as a representative in Congress from 
the city or county of Philadelphia, would it be 
seriously urged that he was not an inhabitant of 
that place, and for that reason ineligible? He 
has since removed to this city ; and I ask whether, 
by this new doctrine, he is still to be considered 
as an inhabitant of Philadelphia, or has he been 
remitted back to his first inhabitaney in South 
Carolina, because this District is territory and not 
within any of the States—or for any other reason ? 
It has been asked, in general terms, if we are pre- 
pared to disfranchise all who hold public offices 
in the District? No, sir, I am not prepared to 
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outlaw them, if this is what is meant by the ques- 
tion. But, when gentlemen use these extreme 
expressions, it is well to examine how far the po- 
litical right of all has been abridged in this re- 
by the Constitution. An inhabitant of one 
pve is deprived of the right of being elected in 
all the other States. Is there cS reason in the 
imagination of any part of the House, why this 
District, or those who are inhabitants here, should 
be more highly favored, and gifted with more un- 
limited privileges, than the inhabitants of the 
States? Where, then, is the disfranchisement 
which has been so often complained of and re- 
sounded in this debate, and in what does it con- 
sist? The inhabitants of this District are, in this 
respect, on a perfect equality with all others. If 
they have not the right of sitting in this House as 
members, the fault, if any where, is in the Con- 
stitution, which has demied the District a repre- 
sentation, because it is a union of the States and 
not of Territories. 
But this view of the case has been supposed to 
be answered by the consideration that, on a re- 
moval from one State to another State, the per- 
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man in this city, he must not be deemed to have 
been so established here as to create an inhabit- 
ancy in this District? Had his residence here 
been transient, and not uniform; had he left a 
dwelling-house in Massachusetts, in which his 
on resided for any part of the year; had he 
left there any insignia of a home—furniture, or 
oy property which usually accompanies a house- 
hold establishment—all, or any of these, would be 
deemed indications that his domicil in Massa- 
chusetts was not abandoned. Instead of any in- 
dications of this nature, we find him here for 
years, discharging the duties of an office perma- 
nent in their nature—establishing domestic con- 
nexions in this city, and residing here with all 
the characteristics of a permanent inhabitant. 
Common sense seems to teach us that he is so— 
that he has emigrated from Massachusetts in 
search of better fortunes, which, perhaps, he has 
acquired. In forming my opinion, sir, I disregard 
the declarations which have been occasionally ex- 
pressed by him, that he considered Massachusetts 
as his home—that this city was a temporary resi- 
dence. Every man doubtless intends to change 


son succeeds, in his new inhabitancy, to the same | his domicil when better prospects elsewhere are 


right of eligibility to Congress which he relin-| presented. It is 


probable he came here for the 


quished in the State from which he removed. | enjoyment of the public office which he has held, 
The agen is founded in the notion that a/| and that, whenever it became convenient or ne- 
ns 


perso 
original inhabitancy, because, by pemnering 

this District, he succeeds to no continued eligibil- 
ity, and shall retain, for that reason, this right, as 
if it had never been divested. If, however, his 
political rights vary, on his removal to a different 
State, and become enlarged or abridged, accord- 
ing to the positive institutions of the States to 
which; respectively, he may remove, there can be 
no force in this objection, or any reason why he 
should always carry with him the ‘totality of 
rights which he may have previously enjoyed. 


His political rights change in all the States to quo animo is an inference, or conclusion of law, 


e may, in some, be- | founded on fact. 


which he may remove. 
come an inhabitant on a residence of a week—in 
another.of a year. In one, he may not, until after 
a certain period, be eligible even to the State Le- 
gislature—in another, he may not be eligible to a 
particular branch of the Legislature without the 
quality of a freeholder—or to a fixed amount. He 











all not be deemed to have renounced his | cessary to leave it, he intended to return to Massa- 
into | chusetts, unless he could more beneficially estab- 


lish himself elsewhere. All these vague and con- 
tingent intentions are entertained by every man. 
Much has been said of the quo animo of the set- 
tlement of the gentleman at this place, and that 
we are to inquire whether he has continued to 
cherish, in fact, during his residence, the animus 
revertendi. It would be a strange perversion of 
the rule to which gentlemen allude, in this respect, 
to accept the declarations of a party, or even his 
actual intention, in the face of the facts. The 


The law determines from the 
facts, whether the domicil, or inhabitancy, has 
been acquired or not. If the facts are clear, and 
all the legal characteristics of dumiciliation exist, 
the party is not at liberty to assume or dispense 
with his legal character at his own pleasure. If 
the facts were doubtful or ambiguous, perhaps the 


may not be eligible at all if belonging to some | declarations might be called in aid, or the actual 
particular profession. All these rights may change | intentions sought for, to determine what would 
in a day, on his removal to another State. Nor | otherwise be equivalent. But, in this case, the 
is there any narra” a in his personal rights, | acts are of that clear and decisive import that it 


in all the States. His rights are enlarged or | would be dangerous to resort to extraneous cir- 
abridged, accordingly as he shall, or shall not, | cumstances. 





voluntarily change his domicil. They are neces- 
sarily subordinate to the sovereignty within which 
he may choose to reside. If, by removing to this 
District, he loses his inhabitancy in his original 
State, it is his free act, and he must submit to the 
disability in return for the advantages, if any, 
which he may have supposed himself to acquire 
by changing his previous residence. The whole 
question, therefore, results in the inquiry, whether 


the facts, in the case, do not show a change of 


domicil—whether, under all the circumstances ex- 
isting in relation to the residence of the gentle- 








I can well imagine cases of resi- 
dence in this city, by public officers, under cir- 
cumstances which sake repel the legal conclu- 
sion of inhabitancy. Perhaps such may now 
exist. Every case must be judged of, however, 
by its own circumstances. 

The circumstances of the case now before us 


| call upon us to maintain with vigilance some of 
| the most important principles of the Constitution— 


principles which were established for the preser- 
vation of the purity and independence of the House 
of Representatives. We are not only asked to 
allow a seat here to one whose inhabitancy is not 
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‘bona fide among his constituents, but one who 
comes from the Executive Departments. 
District is to furnish members for this House, it 
is the more dangerous if they are to be educated 
under the immediate eye of their political patrons. 
The framers of the Constitution. intended that a 


Representative hereshould come from the bosom of 


his constituents; that he should live among them ; 

be conversant with their ome their wishes, and 

their wants; that he should know their political 

pearures and be identified with the people whom 
e represents. 

that technical inhabitancy which has been set up 


here to fritter away the most selesery purposes of 


the Constitution. The example of England was 
before them, where, under the form, though in 
mockery, of representative government, the Par- 
liament was filled with placemen and pensioners. 
They never intended to turn the States of this 
Union into rotten boroughs, or to make this Dis- 
trict the great and common rotten borough of all 
the States. There is something so pregnant with 
mischief to the character of this House, in the 
doctrines which have been advanced, and so 
threatening to its purity, that I feel as if, in giving 
up or relaxing the construction of this part of the 
Constitution, we give up the Constitution itself, 
or render it an idle mockery. If there is any 
thing to be feared in this Government, it is the 
corrupting influence of patronage. The Consti- 
tution considers all placemen of the Government 
as unfit to represent the people in the Legislative 
Department. I speak, sir, with no allusion to the 

entleman whose seat is now questioned ; but, all 
CS eaony and experience, our observation of human 
nature, and our knowledge of the motives and 
springs of human action, warn us to look with 
jealousy to any pneepeatenipn of this part of the 
Constitution which shall approximate to a relaxa- 
tion of its spirit and intention. If we sanction 
the principle that the incumbents of office here 
are to be universally eligible in the States, I beg 
gentlemen to reflect what an enormous and irre- 
sistible weight of influence may be brought to 
bear upon the State elections, to promote the views 
of Government and fill this House with the crea- 
tures of Executive power. 
Government in the States will be devoted to this 
end. The connexions of men in office here are 
powerful and numerous elsewhere. The officers 
of your Government, scattered throughout the 
Union, are multiplying every day. Dependent on 
Governmental favor, they naturally rally round 
the power which feeds them, and will be found 
subservient to its will. This vast machinery, 
when once organized and put in motion, will ex- 
ercise a powerful control in the States, and the elec- 
tions will feel the worst of all influence in a free 
Government. Candidates for this House, fur- 
nished from the Departments here, will be sup- 
ported by your marshals, judges, and hosts of cus- 
tom-house and other Executive officers of the 
States. 

The Treasury of the nation will sustain, through 


the dispensations of Executive bounty, this perni- | and would say, as it involved the construction of 
cious system. 


If this 


They entertained no notions of 






| and dispenses the public emo 





The patronage of 





in all our future history, Administrations may no 
be found, which might avail themselves of such 
means to sustain their influence in this House, 
The only barrier to Executive power is here—jis 
only effectual restraint is in preserving the identi- 
fication of this House with the ares and closing 
every avenue to the approach of Executive influ- 
ence in our deliberations. Sanction the doctrine 
that the officers of the Departments are eligible, 
and we may find here, at some future day, a semi- 
official cabinet—a bench of ministers—men who 
have merely laid aside the forms of office, but whose 
political feelings and partialities and obligations 
centre in the Executive will; a packed Parlia- 
ment—men who are taught to look anywhere, but 
where they should look for support, to the appro- 
bation of their constituents. hy has the Con- 
stitution prohibited any officer of the Government 
from holding a seat in Congress? It is, sir, be- 
cause they are presumed to be politically unfit for 
legislation—because the influence of patronage is 
often too strong to be resisted—because their in- 
terests and partialities are not in unison with the 
mass of the nation; and because all experience 
has proved that they are the most pliant instru- 
ments of the power which npee them in office, 
uments. On princi- 
ples adapted to discountenance the same political 
evil, and to preserve a strict congeniality of feeling 
between the representative and the nation, the 
Constitution has — his inhabitancy among 
his constituents. If those who serve the public 
here, in the more elevated offices of the depart- 
ments, or the subordinate places of the Govern- 
ment, are not contented to enjoy the public bounty 
and public honor of their stations; if they aspire 
to seats in the Legislature, the path is open and 
plain. Let them return to the States and resume 
their original inhabitancy—let them submit to at 
least some purification in an atmosphere untainted 
by the influences of power. When returned to 
this House, let them enter our doors representa- 
tives in heart, as well as in form of a people whose 
confidence has not been beguiled into their sup- 
port, and who feel that, between them and their 
representative, there is some sympathy, some bond 
of intimate union which connects their interests 
with his own. I hope, sir, that we shall establish 
at this time, so far as our precedent can do so, an 
exposition of this part of the Constitution which 
shall not be misunderstood elsewhere ; which shall 
maintain a close alliance between the nation and 
this House, and shelter it from those evils which 
otherwise may threaten its purity and independ- 
ence, and which shall preserve it uncontaminated 
by that influence which, whenever successfully 
brought to control its measures, or mingle in its 
deliberations, will render the whole system a mere 
mockery of free Government. 
Mr. Livermore rejoined to Mr. Srorrs. 
Mr. CampsetL, of Ohio, said, most of the gen- 
tlemen who had preceded him in this discussion 


considered the question one of great moment. 


With them he was disposed to concur in opinion, 


We have no reason to believe that, | an important clause of the Constitution, it deserved 
’ p ’ 
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a full and patient investigation. If any question, | is very creditable to the sitting member. It proves 
said he, agitated during the present session, had, | he was popular where he had been long known. 
more than another, excited in his bosom an anx- | His great popularity, and the sameness of polities 
iety to arrive at a correct conclusion, it was the | in his town, may have left him without a rival— 
one now under consideration. without an enemy to contest his title to a seat. 
Mr. C. said the gentleman from Connecticut | Mr. C. said the constitution of Ohio required, 
(Mr. Foot) has assumed a position which, he | among other things, that a person, to be eligible to 
thought, was altogether untenable. He has goneso | a seat in the House of Representatives, must re- 
far, if he was correctly understood, as to intimate | side at least one year next preceding his election, 
that the constituents of the gentleman, the right | in the county which he may wish to represent. 
to whose seat is now disputed, are much more | This clause, he doubted not, would render ineli- 
competent to decide on his qualifications than | gible every person who might leave the State, 
we are, and go into another to obtain a livc'ihood by 
[Mr. Foor explained, and said he did not wish | teaching an academy, as the member from Nor- 
to be understood as denying this House jurisdic- | folk is reported to have done. Indeed, he thought, 
tion.] in Ohio, this interpretation would not be disputed 
Mr. C. said, he supposed the gentleman had | for a moment. 
used Janguage which, upon reflection, he would; Gentlemen, in their liberal interpretation of the 
be inclined to qualif; . The gentleman from | word inhabitant, say, those who support the prin- 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Futver,) who addressed the | ciples of the report of the Committee of Elections 
Committee yesterday, advanced a similar opinion. | appear to consider every person ineligible who is 
He has informed us the electors of the Norfolk | not actually a resident of the State at the time of 
district had long been acquainted with the sitting | his election ; that this doctrine would preclude the 
member. He had been born and educated among | idea of the eligibility of every one who might be 
them. As his residence here had not suspended | absent on business, whether public or private, on 
his intercourse with them, they knew his senti- | the day of election. This, Mr. C. said, was gra- 
ments. They believed him eligible, and gave him | tuitous assumption on the part of the gentlemen. 
their votes; that, therefore, this House ought to | It was an abridgment of right. It was an infer- 
acquiesce in their decision. ence which, he felt sure, could not be drawn from 
{Mr. Foor explained, by saying the judgment | any argument he had heard. The rule which 
of his (Mr. BaiLey’s) constituents was entitled to | would produce this effect could not be a correct or 
much consideration.] useful one. What! disfranchise a citizen who 
Mr. C. said he thought so, too; but he would} might be sent on a foreign mission! Surely this 
protest against the obligation of such a judgment. | could never have been intended. The character 
It could not be binding on us. It might awaken | of a Minister is this: He is the representative of 
our vigilance, and induce us to approach a deci-| his country, in its sovereign or national capacity, 
sion With increased care. The recognition of a | in the one to which he may be deputed, without 
different doctrine would leave but little to the per- | the forfeiture of a single right, although he ceases, 
formance of this body, under that clause of the | for a time, to be an inhabitant. This is inferred 
Constitution which gives it authority to judge of | from the necessity of the case. He would be a 
the qualifications and returns of its members. For | traitor to his Government if he attempted to be- 
what purpose is this House required to pronounce | come a citizen or subject of the Power to which 
sentence in any case of contested election, but par- | he is sent. In the nature of things, by his actual 
ticularly in one involving qualification, if the con- | change of residence he acquires no political rights. 
stituents of the returned member be the most | In the enjoyment of those which are essential to 
competent judges? We constitute the legitimate | him in his representative character, he is protected 
tribunal ; and he, said Mr. C., was, for one, pre-| by the law of nations. This is all he needs—this 
pared to perform his duty. is all itis proper he should enjoy. An assump- 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Fux-| tion of the civil and political condition of the 
LER) informs us the member from the Norfolk | country to which he might be sent, were such a 
district had, after an absence of four years from | thing practicable, would terminate his ministerial 
the State, been elected a member of the Massa-| functions. As, then, he acquires none of those 
chusetts Legislature; that gentlemen, highly re-| rights in the country of which he is an actual in- 
spectable for talents, when consulted, declared him } habitant, of which his removal, for a time, has 
eligible, although the constitution of that State | interdicted him the exercise, it would be folly in 
required a year’s residence. These facts are urged | the extreme to say, on his return, he should be 
with great force in favor of the member’s eligibil- | classed with aliens. Yet gentlemen liken the case 
ity to Congress. Upon examination, it will be| of the sitting member to that of a Minister to a 
found nothing conclusive can be deduced from | foreign Court. Mr. C. said the similarity, if any 
them. Mr. C. asked, whether his election had | existed, had, so far, eluded his observation. In- 
been contested? He presumed not. If it had | deed, it was plain to him there was none. The 
been, we should certainly have heard of it, as it| member from Norfolk, by leaving his native State, 
Would have added much to the weight of the ar-| and locating himself here, has lost nothing. His 
gument. Hence, it is impossible to say what the| immunities are not affected by the migration. 
result would have been had his right to a seat been What he loses there he acquires here. If he ceases 
questioned, as it now is. This disclosure of facts! to be eligible to office in Massachusetts, he is 
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compensated by the acquisition of correspondent 
privileges in this District. At all events, no one 
can say, with any expectation of being credited, 
that he would not have been eligible had he 
crossed the river into Virginia, and resided there 
six ee as he has done in this city. 

he gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Cook) has 
favored the House with an ingenious argument, 
but which, when tested, will be found inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory. He says we have two forms 
of Government, meaning the State and Federal 
—that to carry on the operation of the latter, the 
citizens of one State are sometimes sent into ano- 
ther, or into a Territory, in the character of offi- 
cers; and that to say they lost the rights of in- 
habitants of the States which they might leave, 
would be violence to State rights, as each State 
had an interest in the service of its citizens. Mr. 
C. said this had frequently been the case, and the 
officers continued in the State or Territory, and 
enjoyed all the privileges of citizens; as in the 
case already mentioned, what was lost at one 
place was fully made up at another. Correlative 
rights upon the emigrant, and he re enjoy 
them if he chooses: To make the case still more 
intelligible, Mr. C. said, he would suppose an in- 
habitant of the State of Illinois were appointed 
a register Of a land office in Ohio, and were to 
move with his family there. What would be his 
relation in regard to the two States? Certainly 
his connexion with the first is severed, and a new 
one formed with the latter. Certainly he ceases 
to be an inhabitant of Illinois, and becomes a 
citizen of Ohio. To affirm the State he left is 
still entitled to his allegiance and service, would 
give a negative to the right of locomotion—a right 
which we see exercised every day without com- 
plaint, or any supposed prejudice to the right of 
the States. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. Liv- 
ERMORE) contends, if the word inhabitant be prop- 
erly defined by the Committee of Elections, no 
person can be eligible to Congress who is not ac- 
tually in the State on the day of election. This, 
Mr. C. thought, was putting an extreme case. 
Such an idea he supposed no member whatever 
entertained. He was certain even the term “lo- 
cality of existence,” which had been examined 
with so much attention, was not intended to con- 
vey this sentiment. It could not be said we were 
not inhabitants, in the Constitutional meaning of 
the term, of the States we respectively represent, 
although in the District of Columbia. To de- 
clare we would be ineligible, should an extra ses- 
sion require our attendance here at the period of 
an election, would be an absurdity, without com- 
parison. A case may be put to operate equally 
strong against the gentleman. The public archi- 
tect came to this city six or seven years ago from 
the State of Massachusetts, with his family. He 
owns real estate, has built himself a house, and is 
entitled to all the privileges of a citizen of this 
District. Is he an inhabitant of Massachusetts ? 
The answer is easy. Or, Mr. C. said, he would 
put a stronger case. He knew a clerk who emi- 
grated to this place more than twenty years ago, 


from Maryland, had reared a family, and was the 
owner of houses and lots, and appeared located 
for life. Would the gentleman say he was eligi. 
ble in the State from which he came? Sure! 
not; or else it must be admitted a man can, at the 
same instant, enjoy the same privileges in two or 
more separate and distinct jurisdictions. Cases 
may be sup , which prove nothing but their 
own folly. Mr. C. said his opinion was, we ought 
to give the word inhabitant a rational meaning— 
it ought to be construed to a common and juii- 
cious intent—not so as to impair rights, yet so as 
to guard against the evils designed to be prevent- 
ed, which have been ably exposed in the report, 
and by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Srorrs,) and then applied to the facts, as they 
have been disclosed. 

Such is the condition of man, such are his wants 
and necessities, as to require him to be employed 
in some avocation. To obtain a livelihood the 
means are diversified, as if to suit the versatility 
of genius. Some prefer a maritime life; others 
choose a rieuttured and mechanical pursuits; 
others seek the learned professions ; and not a few 
depend on public favor for subsistence. The 
clerks of the different departments we know de- 
pend almost exclusively on their salaries for sup- 
port. Aclerkship is one of the many ways of 
obtaining a living. It was the sitting member’s 
preference for the last six years, within which, we 
are informed, he intermarried. It seems to me, 
said Mr. C., a man’s ordinary business indicates 
the “locality of his existence.” What answer 
would a plain common sense man, acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case, give to this 
question ? Of what place was the sitting member 
an inhabitant, at the time of his election? Would 
he not say of the District of Columbia? Let us 
say so, too, and support the resolution submitted 
by the committee. 

Mr. Owen, of Alabama, addressed the Chairas 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman: | shall be pardoned by the House 
for giving the reasons which influence my course, 
when it is known that I am in the minority. 
Were I of the majority, at this stage of the inves- 
tigation upon this subject, I would not trespass 
upon your time, because the world and posterity 
always presume that the majority is right. This 
presumption is correct, sir; and, as this question 
will live beyond the existence of this Congress, 
and is to be handed down to those who follow us, 
as a precedent, with it, I wish to go the reasoning 
upon which my mind compels me to oppose s0 
large a majority. Sir, I do not rise with the vain 
hope (for such it certainly would ia endeavor- 
ing to change the opinion of this House, which 
has been so clearly manifested. It is true, that I 
should be much pleaded were the majority to go 
with me, but not so, if induced by any power 
possessed, when their settled opinion was to the 
contrary. I am the more anxious upon this sub- 
ject, sir, because it is one of Constitutional con- 
struction—because it is one that strikes at the very 
root of the democratic principle of our Govern- 
ment. Were it upon a matter of expediency, 
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of mere policy, I should be almost indifferent on 
which side of this question I should be found. 
These, sir, are settled by opinion—by speculation— 
and there is scarcely any matter of policy, of deep 
national concern, that has not been tested by the 
experience of other Governments; and rare, in- 
deed, are the instances arising from the peculiar 
formation of our Government, where this assertion 
will not hold good. But, sir, on the other hand, 
in ascertaining what the principles of our Govern- 
ment are, nothing of experience or history beyond 
our own time can afford us any light to direct our 
course: While the investigation of subjects of 
this kind are the most intricate that can be pre- 
sented toan American legislator, they are, at the 
same time, the most unique and dependent upon 
the powers of the mind, unaided by experience, or 
influenced by precedent, for their correct decision. 
Questions arising upon the principles of our Gov- 
ernment are to be examined by the charter of our 
liberty ; we need not go beyond; to know what 
are its provisions, is knowing the principles of our 
Government. How are they to be known? By 
the rules, most assuredly, used in giving construc- 
tion to the prescribed rule, by the sovereign power. 
We cannot, then, with too much caution approach 
a subject, in the investigation of which is involved 
the two main features of our Government; that 
is, the extent to which power is delegated, and 
the limitation beyond which it is restricted by the 
will of the sovereign power of our Government. 

The people (for happy it is for our country that 
inthem is vested the supreme power,) have, in 
prescribing our great rule of action, the Constitu- 
tion, not only limited those by them appointed to 
administer the Government, in the exercise of 
power, but have restricted themselves in the dis- 
charge of duties which they have*to perform. 
To us, sir, the responsible duty of preserving the 
Constitution from violation, is confided. e are 
the sentinels of the people’s liberty. Whenever, 
therefore, the people, in the exercise of privileges 
reserved to themselves, act within the restrictions 
imposed by our Constitution, their act should be 
sovereign and uncontrollable. When they go be- 
yond these restrictions, it is our duty to restrain 
them. At the same time that we guard against 
others, to-preserve the purity of our Constitution, 
we should watch over ourselves, and never in the 
least transcend our delegated powers. 

Pardon me, sir, for here remarking, that, with no 
little concern, have I, in the progress of our Gov- 
ernment, within my limited observation on public 
concerns, discovered, as I thought, that, in any 
case where the Constitution was intended to limit 
the power of Congress, that this branch of it, at 
least to sustain its power, has ever given the most 
liberal and the greatest latitude of construction. 
Even, sir, during this session, have Constitutional 
questions been agitated, nay, thoroughly discussed, 
and the principles upon which they have been set- 
tled, are, that it should be liberally construed to ef- 
fect and secure to the people of this nation the great 
purposes for which it was adopted—the prosperity 
of the nation and the happiness of the people ; 

but, on the other hand, I do fear, were I to assert 
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that Congress, at least this branch of it, in ascer- 
taining the power reserved by the people to them- 
selves, in the Constitution, that the most rigid 
and limited construction is given to support and 
sustain the restriction, the facts could be adduced 
to sustain its correctness. 

Let not this case present us authority io support 
such a declaration ; let us pursue the same rules 
of construction in testing the powers of the people 
under the Constitution as we do in ascertaining 
ourown. Another principle, and I will endeavor 
to apply the case before us to these principles, 
which I think no one will doubt the correctness 
of. Itis this: in giving the construction to the 
acts of sovereign power, the presumption is in 
favor of sustaining such acts; being understood 
to be right, to be strictly legal, until the contrary 
is proved. So it is with individuals in the dis- 
charge of lawful acts ; the presumption is in their 
favor, until removed by evidence, by facts to the 
contrary. 

What, then, is the question before this House ? 
It is to concur in the report made by the Com- 
mittee of Elections, which is to be settled upon 
the adoption or rejection of this resolution sub- 
mitted by the committee, “That John Bailey is 
not entitled to a seat in this House.” To sustain 
this resolution, the committee, though they have 
laid before you a long and elaborate report, sub- 
mit the proposition that Mr. Bailey “is ineligible, 
* not being possessed of those qualifications which, 
* by the Constitution of the United States, are in- 
* dispensable to the holding of a seat in Congress.” 
Under this broad proposition, none buta single alle- 
gation is submitted to sustain it, and upon which 
the whole report is bottomed, that is, that “be- 
‘ cause, at the time the election was held, at which 
* the said Bailey was supposed to have been chosen, 
‘ he was not an inhabitant of Massachusetts, but 
‘then was, and for many years before had been, 
‘and stillis, an ‘ inhabitant’ of the City of Wash- 
‘ ington, in the District of Columbia;” notwith- 
standing the broad proposition that Mr. Bailey was 
“ineligible” for the want of “qualifications,” but 
the single qualification alleged to be wanting is, 
habitation within the State from which he is 
chosen. The whole question then depends ypon 
the single point. Was Mr. Bailey a resident of 
Massachusetts, within the purview and spirit of 
the Constitution? The committee have said that 
he was not, and to maintain this assertion, what 
is the testimony adduced ? 

The first is the certificate of the Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

2d. A memorial by certain inhabitants of the 
district of Norfolk, in the State of Massachusetts. 

3d. A statement of Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
Secretary of State. 

4th. An affidavit of Mr. Charles Bulfinch. 

And, lastly, a statement made by Mr. Bailey 
himself to the committee. 

The certificate of Governor Eustis only states 
that, on a certain day, John Bailey, Esq., “ was 
chosen by the people of this Commonwealth, 
(Massachusetts, ) legally qualified there for a Rep- 

resentative to represent them in the Congress of 
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the United States of America,” &c. This estab- 
lishes the fact of his election. 

te The memorial prays that Mr. Bailey be not ad- 
mitted to a seat in this House, “ because,” by the 
first section of the first article in the Constitution 
of the United States, it is provided “ that no per- 
son shall be a Representative who shali not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen,” and alleges the fact that Mr. 
Bailey was not an “inhabitant” of the State, but 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Adams states that Mr. Bailey wasa clerk in 
the Department of State; that he continued to 
act in this station until after his election; that he 
was an inhabitant of Massachusetts, in the district 
he is now chosen to represent, at the time of his 
appointment of clerk. His residence during the 
time he held the office of clerk has been within 
the District of Columbia; he always considered 
Massachusetts as Mr. Bailey’s home, and his resi- 
dence in the District temporary, in the discharge 
of official duty only ; gives his opinion that Mr. 
Bailey was eligible, upon the general principle of 
national law, that the “animus revertendi,” or 
intention to return, constitutes the test of domi- 
cil; and, to sustain this, at the request of the 
committee, many instances are submitted, sus- 
taining this principle in practice in Massachusetts. 

The affidavit of Mr. Bulfinch establishes the 
residence within the District, with occasional ab- 
sences on visits to Massachusetts—boarding at a 
public hotel until marriage; after which time, in 
the family of his wife’s mother—represents that 
Mr. Bailey never exercised any privilege within 
the District—never held an office of the District, 
within his knowledge. 

Mr. Bailey’s statement corroborates the state- 
ment of Mr. Adams and Mr. Bulfinch, and adds, 
that he ever considered Massachusetts his home; 
that, within his district, in that State, was the 
seat of his property, consisting of a law library ; 
that it had ever remained there, and that he con- 
sidered it his home; alleges that he never held 
any office in the District of Columbia; that he 
always avoided the exercise of privileges within 
this District—never paid a tax, always considering 
Massachusetts his place of abode. 

These, then, Mr. Speaker, we take to be the 
facts involved in this case, and none other can be 
brought into this investigation; none other having 
been submitted by the committee. Sir, if this 
resolution had not have been submitted, but the 
facts reported alone submitted, it does appear to 
me that precisely the opposite proposition must, 
necessarily, be founded upon such evidence; let 
us for a moment examine, and see if this remark 
is not entitled to some weight. The certificate of 
Governor Eustis proves the election—in my mind, 
sir, it proves more, so far as this is a question of 
fact, at least: it is the duty of the Executive of 
Massachusetts, by the authority of the State, to 
certify the result of a Constitutional discharge of 
duty by the people of that State; that duty is the 
election of a member of Congress; this officer acts 
under oath in the discharge of official duty, and 
this is a part of that official duty. It is to be pre- 
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sumed then, sir, that he has not certified to us tha 
which the law prohibits; itis to be presumed, sir, 
that the Constitutional qualifications were pos. 
sessed, the law presuming in favor of the correct. 
ness of the act of the certifying officer; so much 
then for the Governor’s certificate. But, the Cop- 
stitution correctly secures to each branch of the 
General Legislature, the sole and exclusive priyj. 
lege of judging and determining on the“ elections, 
returns, and qualifications, of its own members ;” 
this, then, sir, and this alone, prevents the certif- 
cate of the Governor from being conclusive; bu: 
still, sir, the presumption exists, and that, which, 
in almost all other cases of like discharge of 0 ffi- 
cial duty, would be conclusive by reason of this 
provision, (universally admitted to be a wise one,) 
of the Constitution, is not so, unless supported by 
the circumstances of the case. What, then, are 
these circumstances? This brings me to the 
other facts submitted by the committee, all of 
which may be summed up in a very few words, 
there being none which conflict; they are, that 
Mr. Bailey, in discharge of official duty, resided 
within the District of Columbia at the time of his 
election, before and since; that his residence here 
Was a temporary one; and that, at the close of 
his official duties, which could at any time take 

lace at his own will, or the will of his superior, 
he intended to return to his abode in Massachv- 
setts; this, sir, is the evidence, to say nothing of 
the opinion of the Secretary of State, than whom 
there are but few more learned jurists. But, sir, 
how has the committee, and gentlemen who coin- 
cide with the opinion of the committee, treated 
this testimony? Why, sir, I. must say, that they 
have used such parts as supported their opinion 
and seem to have proscribed those which conflicted 
with it. This to meis an unusual mode of weigh- 
ing testimony, even in courts of civil or criminal 
jurisdiction, where testimony is received under 
the most rigid rule. This course is inadmissible 
in all statements touching the same matter; the 
whole made must be received, or the whole re- 
jected ; the reason of this rule is obvious; for, if 
such parts are credited as lead to a certain con- 
clusion, and the remainder rejected, what reason 
exists for crediting that which is retained? But 
here it is related that many of these facts are 
from the confession of the individual interested. 
Sir, 1 have been under the impression that the 
confessions of individuals, when made without 
motive, were entitled to weight even in courts, 
though such confessions were to the benefit of the 
party. Itis upirermny admitted that the inten- 
tion or design with which any act is performed, 
gives the character to the act; for all acts of any 
shape or character, in any performance, are de- 
signed by the God of our nature, and so secured 
by the regulations of society to express and de- 
clare the intention of the person or persons doing 
them. 

Can we suppose, for a moment, sir, that Mr. 
Bailey was actuated by motive in uniformly dis- 
claiming this District as his home and declaring 
his intention to return? Did he anticipate this 
event that made him firm to his purpose in indu- 
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ee 
cing all about him to believe that he considered 
Massachusetts his residence? Was it with the 
same spirit and design that he disclaimed the ex- 
ercise of privileges within this District? Nay, 
sir, was it for this Purpose that his fortune, his 
estate, (a law library if you please,) was studi- 
ously kept at the place that he called hisdomicil ? 
Sir, if these things can be believed, they are of 
rare occurrence indeed, and Iam ata loss whether 
to admire the stability and firmness of character 
displayed in pursuing his fixed purpose, or to con- 
tinue his hypocrisy and plans of dissimulation in 
order to accomplish an illegal, unconstitutional, 
and unworthy act. Sir, I must discard this view 
of the subject; it is unreasonable; it is against 
common sense; and I am forced to believe that 
Mr. Bailey did not consider this District his home ; 
that his uniform declaration of his design to return 
was without motive, and that Massachusetts was 
his domicil: but the circumstance of his library 
being at his home, is treated with levity. I sup- 
pose, because it is not valued as a cotton or sugar 
plantation. Sir, principle is not to be established 
by dollars and cents. If in the latter case the 
property identified the home, with as much cor- 
rectness will itin the former. These, then, are 
the circumstances. Do they destroy the presump- 
tion in favor of the legality or constitutionality of 
Mr. Bailey’s election, as it is duly certified to us ? 
For my part, I think not; although they show a 
residence out of the State, they also show that 
that residence was temporary, and that his perma- 
nent habitation was in Massachusetts. e must 
believe that Mr. Bailey did intend to return; if so, 
we must believe that his absence was intended to 
be temporary, and this does not destroy the right 
of inhabitancy. Against the loss of privilege in 
this way, many of the States have made express 
provisions ; in others I consider it provided for by 
the spirit of our Government, derived from inter- 
national law; and, sir, that such is the spirit and 
practice of the Federal Government no one hesi- 
tates to admit. Sir, it is under this principle, that 
our communications with foreign Governments 
are conducted; but this case is different. Gen- 
tlemen tell us we must adhere to the literal defi- 
nition of the term inhabit, that it is, to use the 
phrase grown trite by repetition, “locality of ex- 
istence.” Sir, we do not in every case, nay we do 
but in few, confine ourselves to the literal defini- 
tion of terms; we are constantly, nay, often, by 
law, giving constructive definitions to terms that 
are in many instances in direct opposition to their 
literal definitions. Sir, it is upon this principle 
thata man in Europe is in Louisiana, or South 
Carolina ; that a man in Great Britain is in 
Pennsylvania. This, sir, for wise purposes, arises 
from constructive definition of terms, which con- 
structive definition is sanctioned bylaw. If, then, 
there is no legal constructive definition in this 
case by positive enactment, I do say thata rational 
constructive definition, if not within the letter, but 
within the spirit of the principles of our Govern- 


ment, when not in contravention to existing law, 
is law ; and that, if ever literal definition is devi- 
ated from, we are justified in deviating when sup- 
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order to support and give effect to the free exercise 
of the sovereign power, the will of the people. 
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But we are told that in this case we must adhere 


to the letter ; that, although in other instances it 
is not expedient to do so, that in this we must. It 
is even admitted that the Heads of our Depart- 
ments claim their domicils or inhabitancy in the 
States from which they were appointed ; and that 
their residence within this District does not deprive 
them of any of the privileges they possessed in 
their respective States, and that the authority from 
which this is derived is as positive as-if prescribed 
by statute or ingrafted in your Constitution. 
wt 


Sir 
his is admitted, the question is decided: for the 


Chief Clerk in the State Department is an officer 
of Government, so made by law, and the same 
principle that sustains the one case will hold good 
in the other. 
ity to support this position, this having already 
been done with great energy and ability by the 
honorable gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Brent.) 


I need not make reference to author- 


Again, one honorable gentleman (from New 


York, I believe,) has said, that Mr. Bailey was 
not eligible, because, if this District was entitled 
toa delegate, or representation upon this floor, 
that Mr. Bailey could be that delegate or repre- 
resentative. 
with any force, in this case. 
is subject to the immediate control of, and its mu- 
nicipal regulations are prescribed by, the Congress 
of the United States ; and, if it was provided, by 
law, that such delegate should be an inhabitant 
of Massachusetts, then, Mr. Bailey could make 


Sir, this does not, cannot, apply, 
Your District, sir, 


his election, whether to represent a district in Mas- 


sachusetts, or the District of Columbia, if chosen 


to do both. It is unnecesary to make any other 
reply to this kind of argument. But the House 


will pardon me while I notice another remark 


made by that honorable gentleman. Sir, he says, 
we cannot be too cautious in examining the qual- 
ifications of the members of this body. In this, I 
do most heartly concur with that gentleman. 
Yes, sir, the purity of all of our institutions, of 
every department of our Government, depends 
upon the purity of the legislative depattment. He 
brings to our view the corruption of other govern- 
ments—“ tells of placemen, corrupt ministry, and 
seats in Parliament from rotton boroughs.” Sir, 
these are remarks, though, to my mind, entirely 
unconnected with, and by no possibility can have 
any bearing on the case on which we are now 
deliberating, that I do not object to hear. Their 
frequent repetition keeps fresh in our remem- 
brance the cause of our being a free people. They 
bring forcibly to the observation and attention of 
this age, of this generation, that which our fore- 
fathers saw, that which they felt, and that which 
they resisted. Yes, sir, wherever there is corrup- 
tion, liberty is in danger, and the first and smallest 
appearance of its approach, under any shape or 
disguise, to any department of this Government, 
should be scouted, should be held up to the world 
and our posterity as a beacon to guard them 
against danger. But, sir, while we fear and de- 
test corruption on the one hand, let us beware lest 
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our anxiety to avoid it should lead us into error— 
let us beware, iest, while we endeavor to provide 
against this, in the Cabinet, we become ourselves 
the usurpers. Let us, when we provide against 
lacemen and members of Parliament from rotten 
roughs, beware, lest we usurp the elective fran- 
chise, the only sure bagis of the people’s liberty. 
Sir, if, in this, we are to exercise unlimited power 
and control—if we can limit and restrain the peo- 
ple, in the free exercise of their own free will, in 
choosing those who are to rule, the time is not 
far distant when placemen, created by us, will 
dictate to the American people, and we ourselves 
be the members of rotten boroughs, and the cor- 
rupt Ministry that we now so much deprecate and 
carefully provide against. 

Sir, gentlemen apprehend danger from Cabinet 
patronage, in securing seats in Congress from cor- 
rupt sources. To me, sir, there does appear to be 
as much danger to be apprehended, if public ser- 
vice is to destroy Constitutional disqualifications, 
from Cabinet patronage, in putting down opposi- 
tion to a favorite asking for a seat in Congress, 
by holding out and proffering the lure of office. 
Sir, there is as much danger in the one case, as in 
the other; and that which is to come from the 
free exercise of the will of the , is infinitely 
the least to be apprehended. Gentlemen should, 
when they contemplate on the practices of other 
Governments, by which freedom and liberty are 
lessened by a Cabinet and Ministry, view the other 
side of the picture, and remember that even a Par- 
liament has been arrayed against the people, and 
that, from this source, liberty received a wound 
that time cannot heal. Can this be a cause of an 
American Parliament being against the people, 


and endeavoring to restrain them in the exercise of 


those Constitutional privileges reserved to them- 
selves ? -Sir, it may lead to this. Yes, the free- 
dom enjoyed by the people of this Government, 
in the exercise of their elective franchise, is the 
palladium of our liberty. Weaken this, and you 
destroy the distinction that exists between the 
principles of our Government and those in which 
the sovereign power is in a King and Ministry, 
and the people but their minions. These are pic- 
tures drawn by the imagination of gentlemen ; 
but, sir, they may be realized. Let us, therefore, 
choose rather to rely upon the virtue and intel- 
ligence of the American peopleto preserve the puri- 
ty of the principles of our Government, rather than 
by restraining them by parliamentary acts. Our 
liberty is safe in their hands ; change its guardian, 
and it is lost forever. 

I thank the House for its indulgence; but I 
must be pardoned for saying, that the more I re- 
flect upon this subject, the more I am contented 
to vote with the minority. Therefore, the “ ani- 
mus revertendi,” the avoiding of District privileges, 
his estate being in Massachusetts, his residence 
here being only temporary, and permanent inhab- 
itation being, in the contemplation of the Consti- 
tution, and the people’s electing him, constrain 
me to say, that Mr. Bailey is entitled to his seat. 

When Mr. Owen took his seat— 

Mr. Forsytu replied to Mr. Storrs, (on a 
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point in which he was personally involved,) an; 
gave notice, that, as soon as the present questio, 
should be decided, he should move that the Con. 
mittee of the Whole be discharged from the cop. 
sideration of the question of his right to his seat, 

Mr. Fuvver farther explained the grounds 
had formerly taken. 

Mr. Sxioane, chairman of the Committee o/ 
Elections, made some remarks in explanation o 
certain facts ; to which Mr. Batcey replied. 

Mr. Cook moved that, in order to afford th: 
sitting member an opportunity of adducing fur. 
ther testimony, the report be recommitted. The 
question being taken, it was decided in the neg- 
ative. 

Mr. Cook then called for the reading of certain 


pean. 
r. Barpour moved to adjourn. It was losi. 
Ayes 76, noes 99. 

The papers were then read. 

Mr. Breck spoke to the general question, ani 
in favor of the disputed right of Mr. Battery. 

Mr. Baivey stated some facts of the case. 

Mr. Haut, of North Carolina, (a member of 
the Committee of _——) spoke in favor of the 
report, and in reply to Mr. Baixey, as follows: 

r. Speaker: I should not have said a word on 
this subject, but fora remark which has just fallen 
from the gentleman from Massachusetts, reiter- 
ating a-charge of inconsistency upon the Com- 
mittee of Elections, of which lama member. An 
imputation which, if to be made any where, shoul 
have been made, not against the committee gener- 
ally, but against myself. The gentleman must re- 
collect, as [ have already stated, in the course of 
this debate, by way of explanation, for the purpose 
of exculpating the committee from this charge, 
that he derived this idea of inconsistency from a 
conversation with me in the committee room, in 
which he might have conceived it to have been 
my opinion, that the quo animo, or the feeling of 
the mind, was the pivot on which this question 
turns. He must, however, recollect, that, subse- 
quently, I gave it as my opinion, that this princ'- 
ple was not applicable to his case, but rather to 
the political right of citizenship, or allegiance. 
But, sir, for the sake of argument, suppose that | 
should admit that this is the principle upon which 
the question rests, cui bono, what good will it do the 
panes ? If he assumes the principle, he must 

ollow it out, whithersoever it may lead ; and if he 
does so, he becomes felo de se—he cuts his own 
throat. It is a bad rule that will not work both 
ways; and how is the feeling of the mind to be 
known? It can only be known by external cit- 
cumstances ; and, unfortunately for the gentlemen. 
all these, (and some of them most stubborn facts,) 
are against him: the evidence is all against him. 
Sir, it only comes to this, that the gentleman may 
have had, at different times, a vague notion of re- 
turning to Massachusetts, but did not return ; bul 
that, on the other hand, he had much more con- 
stantly and effectually, an intention of remaining, 
and did remain a resident for six or seven yeas, 
in the District of Columbia, prosecuting his ow? 
interests, at his own will; or, as gentlemen see™ 
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fond of technical phraseology, he had the animus 
revertendi, but, unfortunately, he had a much strong- 
er animus manendi, which proved victorious, and 
kept him from returning, which, had he done, he 
would have, avoided: his present difficulty. But, 
sit, what has all this trumpery about the quo ani- 
mo, the animus revertendi vel manendi, about Vattel, 
and Puffendorff, and all that sort of thing, to do 
with this plain question of Constitutional law and 
fact? Just about as much as we have with the 
man in the moon. 

Gentlemen seem to have fallen into some strange 
hallucination on this subject. In maintaining their 
doctrine, they undertake to subvert a plain and 
imperative requisition of the fundamental statute 
of this land, by applying to it, constructively, the 
principles of the common law of nations. Suppose, 
that in some of the State courts, any lawyer, in a 
plain case of law and fact, a case where a statute 
applied explicitly to some crime, a case in which 
the evidence was completely made out, and the 
law and the fact in entire unison—what would be 
thought, in such a case, of any lawyer who should 
attempt to overthrow, by applying to it the prin- 
ciples of the British common law, from Black- 
stone, or by preaching a politico-moral homily 
from Paley and Beccaria? And yet it would be 
of a piece with what is now attempted. 

Mr. Speaker: I have prescribed to myself a 
very plain and simple method of construing this 
instrument which | hold in my hand, the Consti- 
tution of the United States—a method which, if 
pursued with a view solely to the truth, will gen- 
erally be right. It is, to take the plain vernacular 
meaning of the words in which any subject is 
couched, and endeavor, in their plain sense, to 
find what was the intention of its framers. Hav- 
ing, to the best of my judgment, done this, I ad- 
here to that interpretation, without attempting to 
bend or twist it to answer, by a strained construc- 
tion, any other purpose—which, were I to do, I 
should be guilty of treason against my under- 
standing and my moral sense. I have applied 
this rule to that part of the Constitution which 
says “that no person shall be a Representative, 
who shall not have attained to the age of twenty- 
five years, and been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall 
be chosen.” From which, it appears to me, that 
the framers of the Constitution meant to exclude 
two orders of persons from the House of Repre- 
sentatives as members—persons who are not citi- 
zens of the United States, and citizens who are 
habitual non-residents of the States in which they 
are elected. So that the Constitution demands, 
in so many words, that, to be a Representative, it 
is not only necessary to be a citizen of the United 
States, but, in addition to this, a person to become 
so, must live among those who are to become his 
constituents ; evidently drawinga plain and marked 
line of distinction between citizenship and inhabi- 
tance. I do not believe it ever entered into the 
contemplation of the framers of the Constitution 
that Ministers and Consuls resident in foreign 
countries, or heads of Departments, or their clerks, 
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residing in this District, or any other persons, 
living in any of the Territories the property of the 
United States, were proper persons for selection 
as members of this House. Ministers resident, by 
the very force of the term, and the nature of the 
office, includes the idea of inhabitance, pro hac 
vice. Buta man may cease to be an inhabitant 
of one place or country, without having a fixed 
or permanent residence anywhere. A man leav- 
ing this country and travelling thirty or forty 
rons over Europe, Asia, and Africa, could hardly 

said to be an inhabitant, all this time, of the 
United States. I should like to know by what 
sort of hocus pocus, Ministers and Consuls re- 
siding habitually at foreign Courts and mercantile 
places, in foreign countries, or Heads of Depart- 
ments, and their clerks, residing for a series of 
years in the District of Columbia, surrounded with 
all the means and appliances of domestic enjoy- 
ment, having their wives and children, being 
housekeepers, in possession of wealth, and all the 
comforts of life, can be all this time living in 
Georgia or Massachusetts, or any other State in 
the Union ? 

Gentlemen fall into this error by confounding 
the abstract political right of citizenship with the 
act of inhabitance which the Constitution re- 
quires; but, sir, I consider them doubly disquali- 
fied from becoming members of this House, by 
habitual residence out of the State for which they 
were, or might be, elected, (I know of no better 
definition of inhabitance than habitual residence ; 
[ would thank any gentleman for a better,) and 
office-holding under the United States, which, so 
long as they continue to do, is a disqualification 
in the face of that part of the Constitution which 
requires that “no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 


House during his continuance in office’”—showing 
clearly an intention to keep distinct and immisci- 
ble the executive and legislative functions of the 
Government; and, sir, to return to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, I feel no hesitation in saying 


that his seat ought to be vacated upon this ground, 
if he labored under no other disability. I know 
the decision in the case of Herrick and others, 
has been quoted as bearing analogy to this part of 
the case under consideration, but I never take, as 
a precedent to follow, that which I believe is not 
founded in truth and principle. I think that de- 
cision was wrong, and was so decided only be- 
cause a number of persons voted in a case that 
tried their own, which, had they been prevented 
from doing, as they ought to have been, the de- 
cision would have been against them. What are 
the facts in the case now before us? Why, that 
the election took place on the 8th of September, 
1823, at which time he held an office under the 
United States, though the Congress for which hz 
was elected commenced the 4th of March previous, 
and he still held the office until the 23d of Octo- 
ber thereafter. Sir, I had always thought that 
the people made members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, taking care, however, to make them of 
such materials as were not obnoxious to the Con- 
stitution, which is specific in prescribing the quali- 
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fications. But, according to the decision in the 
case of Herrick and others, and agreeably to the 
opinion of some, perhaps, in this case, it may be 
considered that the Speaker makes them by the 
administration of the oath to support the Consti- 
tution, or, perhaps, that the Governor of a State 
may do it by his certificate, which, however, is 
only a kind of pass, the evidence of his election, 
to be presented to this House. But I am still of 
opinion that the people make members of Con- 
gress, at least for this branch, but they must do it 
agreeably to law, otherwise the act is void. 

I will forbear to remark on the report of the 
Committee of Elections, in the case of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, as it is not now a subject of 
discussion, (aud is one which has been hooked to 
this, I will not say with what propriety,) farther 
than to say that I do not entirely concur with the 
committee in that report. 

A motion was now (about 4 o’clock) made to 
adjourn ; lost—ayes 80, noes 95. 

r. McDurrie offered the following amend- 
ment: , 


“That it is the opinion of this House that John 
Bailey came to the city of Washington in the year 
1817, with the intention of returning to the State of 
Massachusetts, and that the said intention has con- 
tinued to the time of his election to this House. 

“ Resolved, therefore, That he is entitled to his seat 
in this House.” 


Mr. ARcHER moved to adjourn; but the motion 
was lost—ayes 80, noes 100. 

The question on the amendment was agreed to 
be taken by yeas and nays. 

Mr. Tay or called for a division of the ques- 
tion on the amendment. 

Mr. Suioane called for the previous question, 
which call the House sustained—ayes 93, noes 78. 

Mr. Moore, of Alabama, moved to adjourn, and 
called for the yeas and nays on the question. 
The House refused to take it by yeas and nays; 
and the question being taken, the House refused 
to adjourn—ayes 41, noes 124. 

The main question was then put, (the previous 
question having precluded all debate as well as 
amendment,) and decided by yeas and nays, as 
follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Massachusetts, Allison, Archer, Baylies, P. 
P. Barbour, J. 8S. Barbour, Bassett, Beecher, Blair, 
Bradley, Brown, Buchanan, Burton, Cady, Cambre- 
leng, Campbell of South Carolina, Campbell of Ohio, 
Cary, Cassedy, Clark, Condict, Conner, Craig, Cul- 
peper, Cuthbert, Day, Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Ed- 
wards of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, 
Ellis, Floyd, Foote of New York, Forward, Frost, 
Garrison, Gatlin, Gist, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Harris, 
Hayden, Hayward, Henry, Hogeboom, Holcombe, 
Hooks, Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, F. Johnson, Kent, 
Lathrop, Leftwich, Letcher, Lincoln, Litchfield, Long, 
McCoy, McKee, McLane of Delaware, McLean of 
Ohio, Mangum, Markley, Marvin, Matlack, Miller, 
Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Neale, Patterson of Penn- 
sylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Prince, Randolph, Rankin, Richards, Rogers, Ross, 
Saunders, Sandford, Sloane, Arthur Smith, Alexander 
Smyth, Spaight, Standefer, Sterling, A. Stevenson, 
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J. Stephenson, Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Swan, Tey, 


Eyck, Test, Thompson of Georgia, Tod, Tracy, Trin. 
ble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Caroling, 
Tyson, Udree, Vance of North Carolina, Vance oj 
Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Wayne, Webster, 
Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, William, 
of New York, Williams of. Virginia, Williams o; 
North Carolina, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wij. 
son of South Carolina, Wilson of Ohio, Woods, and 
Wright—125. 

Naxrs—Messrs. Breck, Buck, Buckner, Burleigh, 
Cobb, Cook, Crafts, Crowninshield, Cushman, Durfee, 
Farrelly, Findlay, Foot of Connecticut, Fuller, Gazlay, 
Herrick, Hobart, Jennings, J. T. Johnson, Kidder, 
Kremer, Lawrence, Little, Livermore, Locke, Long- 
fellow, McKean, McKim, Mallary, Martindale, Mat. 
son, Mercer, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Alabama, 
Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer of New 
Hampshire, Poinsett, Reed, Reynolds, Rich, Rives, 
Rose, Sharpe, Sibley, William Smith, Strong, Taylor, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Tomlinson, Vinton, Whipple, 
and Wood—55. 


So it was resolved that John Bailey is not en- 
titled to a seat in this House. 

{Pending the call of the yeas and nays, when 
the vote of” Mr. McDorrie was called for, he rose 
and asked to be excused from voting, and gave 
as a reason, “that he wished those who should 
come after him into this House, to understand 
the grounds upon which his vote rested, for which 
ee he offered an amendment, and which had 

n put aside, without a division, by the previous 
question.” 


The Committee of the Whole were discharged 
from the consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Elections, on the case of Mr. Forsyvrs, 
and it was laid on the table: and then the House 
adjourned. 


Fripay, March 19. 


Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to whom the subject was 
referred, reported a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to exchange a stock bearing an 
interest of five per cent. for certain stocks bear- 
ing an interest of six per cent.; which was read 
twice, and committed to the Committee of the 
whole House to which is committed the bill to 
authorize the creation of a stock, to an amount 
not exceeding five millions of dollars, to provide 
for the awards of the commissioners, under the 
Treaty with Spain, of the 22d of February, 1819. 

Mr. Wi utams, of North Carolina, from the 
same committee, made a report on the petition of 
Frederick Perley, accompanied by a bill for his 
relief; which was read twice, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Wessrer, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom the subject was referred by reso- 
lution, reported a bill to alter the times of holding 
the district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Illinois; which was read twice, and or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third time to- 
morrow. ; 

Mr. Scort, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill from the 
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Senate, entitled “An act for the final adjustment 
of land claims in the State of Missouri, and Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, derived from the Governments 
of France and Spain,” reported the same with 
amendments; and the bill was committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Hamitron, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom the subject was referred, 
reported a bill to re the act, entitled “An act 
for the relief of John B. Hogan, approved the 3d 
March, 1823 ;” which was read twice, and or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third time to- 
morrow. 

On motion of Mr. Larurop, 

Resolved, That the Speaker of this House be re- 
quested to inform the Executive of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts that the seat of John 
Bailey, Esq., returned as a Representative from 
that State, is vacated by a decision of this House. 

On motion of Mr. ARcHER, 

Resolved, That the Speaker of this House be re- 
quested to inform the Executive of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia that the seat of William Lee 
Ball, Esq., returned as a Representative from that 
State, is vacant by the death of Mr. Ball. 

On motion of Mr. Barser, of Connecticut, the 
Committee of Ways and Means were instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of granting an ap- 
propriation for completing and repairing Fort 
Griswold, in the State of Connecticut. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
tiles, viz: An act to provide for the security of 
public money in the hands of clerks of courts, at- 
torneys, and marshals, and their deputies; an act 
for the relief of Napier, Rapelye, and Bennett, and 
Petray and Viel; an act for the relief of Samuel 
White; and an act for the relief of Noah Smith, 
of Maine; in which bills the Senate ask the con- 
currence of this House. 


EFFECT OF THE TARIFF, &c. 


Mr. Van Renssevaer, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, who were instructed to inquire if an 
increase of the duty now established by law, on 
_ article of foreign growth or manufacture, 
will be for the interest of the agriculturist, and if 
there be any such article to name the same, toge- 
ther with the additional amount of duty which 
they deern beneficial to the agricultural interest, 
made a report; which was laid on the table. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution of the House of Representatives, 
instructing them to inquire if an increase of the duty 
now established by law, on any article of foreign 
growth or manufacture, will be for the interest of the 
agriculturist, and if there be any such article, to name 
the same, together with the additional amount of the 
duty which they deem beneficial to the agricultural 
Interest, respectfully submit the following report: 

That, in the apprehension of your committee, what- 
ever increases the consumption of its products, whe- 
ther at home or abroad, necessarily advances the in- 
terest of agriculture. He who cultivates the soil, looks 
beyond the supply of his own wants for the profits of 
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his labor. He looks to a market for the surplus pro- 
ducts of his industry. The home market, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, is at all times to be preferred to 
the foreign market, when the reward of agricultural 
pursuits is equal—the former is less precarious than 
the latter; it is, also, more permanent and certain, 
and above the reach of restraining and prohibitory 
duties of foreign hostility ; and when the home mar- 
ket can be increased in its demands, without dimin- 
ishing in a greater degree the foreign consumption, it 
would seem wise and prudent to promote its exten- 
sion by every rational means within the spliere of 
legislation. 

Your committee consider the increase of duties on 
many foreign articles now imported into the United 
States, would promote the agricultural prosperity of 
the nation. A portion of population engaged in man- 
ufactures would necessarily depend on the farmer for 
subsistence, and create a more perfect and profitable 
division of labor than now exists. A new market 
would be opened, and a new demand created, for all 
the raw materials which new manufactures would 
consume. It cannot be denied, that, if all the manu- 
factured articles now consumed by the people of the 
United States were manufactured within the bounds 
of our country, from the raw material furnished by 
ourselves, the value of our lands would be increased, 
and the profits of agricultural labor considerably aug- 
mented. Demand and consumption would be di- 
rectly extended—a great extent of soil now devoted 
to the growing of products that afford no sufficient 
stimulus to cultivation. The soil and climate of the 
United States are capable of producing the various 
articles necessary for such manufacturing establish- 
ments as will most naturally flourish in this country, 
and of such as would inevitably be consumed, pro- 
vided manufacturing labor should be extended. Bya 
comprehensive and rigorous system of policy, calcu- 
lated to unfold our agricultural resources, a spirit of 
emulation and industry would be diffused over the 
land ; a vast and active system of internal exchange 
would rise up; the expense of transportation in heavy 
articles would be, in a great measure, saved; and, in 
fact, that which should be ardently wished for, in 
every agricultural country, a home market, would ap- 
pear; this, too, would prove a market at once various, 
in point of demand, but sure, steady, and unchanging. 
The policy, the caprice, the selfishness, and the hos- 
tility of other nations could not affect it. On this 
point, therefore, the committee cannot entertain any 
doubt. The extension of domestic manufactures, de- 
pending on the production of such raw materials as 
can be found in this country, must increase the de- 
mand and consumption of those materials, and of 
course secure a new and ready market. 


As to the articles of foreign growth, to which an 
increase of duty should apply, in order to promote the | 
prosperity of our agriculture, the committee need only 
remark, that, if the principles which they advance be 
sound, the duty should embrace every raw material 
found or procured with ease and cheapness, and in 
abundance in the United States. The committee have 
confined themselves to the home market, in the brief 
view which they have presented. The question how 
far the increase of this home market, by an increase of 
duty on foreign articles, would affect the demand of 
our agricultural products abroad, leads to a new train 
of considerations. The first inquiry which naturally 
occurs on this point is, what are the inducements with 
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foreign nations to purchase the productions of our'soil ? 
what their motives? what the moving causes of the 
‘market which they extend! Is their policy founded 
on favor, reciprocity, self-interest, or necessity? On 
this subject, there is little ground for difference of 
opinion. Foreign nations act not for us, but for them- 
selves. Favor, and even reciprocity, form no basis for 
their measures towards us beyond the compass of bare 
expediency. They will consume our raw materials 
when they cannot do better; when they can, they will 
not consume them. When the consumption of our 
agricultural products comes in contact with any prin- 
ciple of political economy applicable to their own con- 
dition, a hostile tariff meets us at their shores. Hence, 
the foreign market, for the fruits of our soil, depends 
but little on the sale which foreign manufactures find 
in this country; and, whether we purchase more or 
less, foreign nations will graduate their policy towards 
us, by a standard independent of any general system 
of duties which we may adopt; at least, so it appears 
to your committee. 

ow long would Great Britain purchase our cotton 
if her own colonies could supply her demands? How 
many nations would consume any article that is culti- 
vated by the American agriculturist, if they could find 
their demand supplied on better and more advantage- 
ous conditions, by home industry? These questions 
are answered by their proposition; it is, therefore, the 
opinion of the committee, that the foreign market for 
our agricultual products, and for the staple articles of 
our exports, in the shape of raw materials, will not be 
essentially affected by any increase of duty on those 
foreign manufactures which are composed of similar 
materials. 

As to the amount of duty which should be imposed, 
it must always depend upon a variety of considera- 
tions, which need not be detailed; it should be suffi- 
cient to secure the exclusive and constant demand of 
our raw materials, and to sustain the American man- 
ufacturer in his pursuits; it must be competent to 
build up and protect those manufacturing establish- 
ments at present in the country, and which, with a 
reasonable encouragement, will present a constant de- 
mand for those raw materials. 

In fact, as to the articles of foreign growth or man- 
ufacture, which should be taxed in order to increase 
our agricultural prosperity, your committee would re- 
fer, generally, to the tariff now before the House. 
The committee do not perceive the necessity of select- 
ing any articles, or of imposing any duties, beyond 
those embraced by that bill. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 


On motion of Mr. Top, the House again went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Conpict in the Chair,) on the bill 
for amending the acts laying duties on imports. 


The question still being on Mr. McKim’s mo-| fi 


tion to strike out the 177th line of the bill, “on 
tallow, four cents per pound” — 

Mr. Bay igs said that he felt somewhat dis- 
couraged by the symptoms of hostility which had 
been manifested, in some quarters of the House, 
to the object of the memorialists of New Bedford 
and Nantucket. As he had the honor to claim 
the citizens of one of those towns as constituents, 
he felt it incumbent on him to offer some remarks 
touching the memorials and the remonstrances, 
and, he trusted, that, although four great cities 


had combined their forces, on this question, that 
the interests of two humble and obscure villages 
would not be neglected, if he could make it ap. 
pear that it was for the advantage of the nation 
that those interests should be protected. 

In the year 1819, Russian and American tallow 
was quoted, in the price currents, at from 13 to 
15 cents. Sperm v at that period, (and for 
some time previous,) had been sold at 85 to 9% 
cents per gallon. Tallow is now 7 cents per 
pound, Summer strained oil 37 cents per gallon, 
and Winter strained oil 50 cents per gallon—a 
reduction in price of about one-half. 

In the years 1820, 1821, and the three first 

uarters of 1822, there were imported into the 

nited States 10,276,740 pounds of tallow—equal 
to 364,890 boxes of candles of 30 pounds each, or 
to the product of 219,533 head of cattle, or to 
1,372,091 gallons of oil, which, if consumed in 
the United States, supposing the material already 
here to be equal to the necessary consumption, 
would prevent the consumption, or impede the 
consumption of the quantity of oil, or the quantity 
of tallow, which he had named. The estimates 
of the memorialists would be found, upon exam- 
ination, to be correct. 

There were also imported during that period 
321,821 pounds of tallow candles. 

The tallow-chandlers say that the imported tal- 
low is not used for the purposes of light, but that 
it is made into soap and exported. 

If-this assertion be admitted to be true, what 
follows? Why, that the tallow of the country, 
which otherwise would have been used by the 
soap-makers, is deprived of its market by the im- 
portation of foreign tallow; and the price being 
depressed, and no sales effected to profit, is either 
worked up into soap in household manufacture, 
or for light, as the substitute of oil. 

Again it is said, that the difficulties in the oil 
market arise from the superabundance of the arti- 
cle. Why, sir, so they do; but will not those dif- 
ficulties be increased, if you increase, by importa- 
tion, the quantity of an article already supera- 
bundant ? 

It cannot be denied that the cheapest light that 
can be used is that which is furnished by oil; 
hence it would be good economy in the farmer to 
sell his tallow, and to supply himself with oil; 
his tallow would then be brought into the market. 
But if he was met in the market with this pro- 
digious quantity of foreign tallow, it is almost 
self-evident that the home tallow would be de- 
pressed, and a heavy loss would fall upon the 
armer, 

If the foreign tallow was prohibited, domestic 
tallow, near a market, would be exchanged for 
oil, the tallow made into soap, and exported. 
Some candles would still be made and exported. 
The farmer would receive an increased price {or | 
his tallow, and obtain oil at a price affording him 
a cheaper light, and in this manner he would de- 
rive an advantage from the exchange. From 
accurate experiments it has been ascertained tha! 
sperm oil, at one dollar per gallon, isa cheaper | 
light than tallow candles at 104 cents per pound ; 
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and, of course, oil, at 50 cents per gallon, would 
be cheaper than tallow candles at 5} cents per 
un ° ‘ 

Oil, at the price at which it can be imported at 
a profit, is 7 a cheaper light than tallow, 
even at its present low prices; but the habits of a 

ple are not suddenly changed ; and as tallow 
is very low, compared with the prices two or three 
years since, the farmers would continue to use it, 
and not so readily change their light, as they 
would if the tallow was higher. 

It would, in fact, be a saving to those who now 
use tallow candles, if they were obliged to use 
oil at double its present price. This fact distin- 

ishes this kind of protection from all other 

inds. The expense is not increased to the con- 
sumer, but lessened. 

A species of reasoning is employed by the tal- 
low-chandlers, which must be fallacious. A 

und of tallow (say they) is purchased in Rus- 
sia, or elsewhere, imported into the United States, 
and pays one cent duty. It is here manufactured 
into soap, exported to the West Indies, and ex- 
changed for a pound of coffee; which, when im- 
ported into the United States, pays five cents duty ; 
therefore the pound of tallow pays six cents duty. 
Now, this mode of reasoning, if not convincing, 
is at least convenient; but it is something like 
that of the boy, in the story book, who counted 
his chickens before his eggs were hatched. Ever 
possible case may be supposed: a pair of silk 
stockings may be purchased in France for one 
dollar ; imported into the United States, pay 15 
cents duty, be exported to Madeira, exchanged for 
a gallon of wine, which, when imported, would 
pay a duty of one dollar; therefore, according to 
this reasoning, a pair’ of silk stockings, purchased 
for one dollar, would pay $1 15 duty. Any es- 
timate or calculation, founded on such a basis as 
this, may, and probably would, fail. 

It is said, by the memorialists of New York 
and Baltimore, that all tallow, for a long time 
~~ introduced into this, from foreign countries, 

as been attended with a heavy loss to the im- 
porter. If it beso, it would certainly be for the 
advantage of the importer if the importation was 
prohibited, And if it be so, the prohibition of 
importation would certainly be advantageous to 
the nation ; for, if we import at a loss, the loss is 
to the nation as well as to the individuals who 


import. We buy of Russia much more than we | d 


sell to her. Therefore, that branch of trade is not 
to be particularly favored. The same cannot be 
said of oil; for, although the whale fishery may 
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‘ more than a tenth part of the candles used in 


‘ our country that there used to be; and we judge 
‘ from our own experience that not one-twentieth 
‘ part the quantity is exported.” They certainly 
must have been in the dark when they made this 
estimate. There never has been over 50,000 bar- 
rels of sperm oil consumed in one year in the 
United States. Of this quantity, after deducting 
for lighthouses, the lighting of streets, and what 
is used for wool and in manufactories, 30,000 
barrels may be left for the use of families, shops, 
&c.; allow six persons to a family, 10,000,000 of 
ople give one million and two-thirds of a mil- 
lion of families—those who use oil will average 
ten gallons to a family ; 30,000 barrels will, there- 
fore, supply but 90,000 families, leaving nearly 
1,577,000 families to use tallow candles; this 
shows that only 5$ per eent. of the families use 
oil, leaving 944 per cent. of the families to be sup- 
plied with light in some other mode ; if the asser- 
tion of the tallow-chandlers be true, most of our 
people must do without light. 
Equally are they mistaken (as I think) as to 
their numerical superiority over the whale fisher- 
men. During the last year there. were, in the 
United States, about 150 ships employed in the 
sperm whale fishery, and 50 in the right whale 
fishery ; each of these ships was manned with 22 
hands—say 4,400 seamen in the whole. 
The whole population, directly interested in the 
whale fishery, cannot be estimated at less than 
30,000. The tallow-chandlers say that “ imported 
tallow is not fit to be manufactured into candles 
for exportation, or for home consumption ;” of 
course it can make no difference to them, so far 
as the manufacture of candles is concerned. But 
they say “an increased duty will prevent its man- 
ufacture and limit the export.” It is evident that 
they wish to keep down the price of tallow, and 
therefore their interest is at variance with the in- 
terest of the growers of cattle. 
Should it be admitted that all the evils which 
the tallow-chandlers apprehend would be realized, 
yet they find a remedy in the drawback, and the 
allowance of the drawback reduces the protection 
to whalemen to almost nothing. I do not know 
| but that I ought to move that the section which 
allows the drawback should be stricken from the 
bill. 

They obtain, by that secfion, 75 per cent. of the 
uty on the export of the article. I am aware 
that much may be said about the frauds which 
may be practised on the revenue—I do not pre- 
tend to deny but that frauds may be committed ; 





be prosecuted at a loss to the ship-owner, and the | every article embraced in the bill is liable to the 


seamen may be inadequately remunerated for their 
labors, yet the gain is the result of labor—of la- 
bor which takes from the ocean a mass of useless 
matter, gives it a value, brings it into active oper- 


'same objection; if the whole community are 
| rogues, there is no question but that many frauds 

may be successfully attempted ; but if these tallow- 
| chandlers are what they represent themselves to 


ation for the use and comfort of man, or as an | be, (and I do not feel disposed to question their 
article of commerce, or a mean of exchange. The | assertions,) but little danger on this score is to be 


loss is to the individual who engages in the fishe- 
ry—the gain is to the nation. 

The tallow-chandlers say that candles are nearly 
pushed out of use by the excessive importation of 
oil. “It is (say they) not probable that there is 


| 


apprehended—if they are not, they ought not to 
receive the benefit of the drawback. 

| An increased duty on tallow would more im- 

| mediately promote the interests of the growers of 

cattle; by the farmer, the effect would be felt at 
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once, while the benefit to the fishery, though 
equally sure, would be more remote. 

The interests of the whale fishery, and of agri- 
culture, are inseparably connected ; this connexion 
will clearly appear, if the following circumstances 
are considered: Nothing is used in the construc- 
tion of the whale ships but what is obtained from 
the farmers, with the exception of iron, duck, and 
cordage. 

The timber is obtained from the woodlands of 
the farmer. The pent are sawed at his mills. 
His teams are employed in the transportation of 
the timber and plank—a transportation frequently 
of twenty, thirty, or forty. miles. A ship going 
round Cape Horn requires from 100 to 150 barrels 
of beef and pork, 150 barrels of flour, a consider- 
able quantity of peas, beans, cheese, butter, rice, 
corn, &c.; supplies not drawn from a small ter- 
ritorial space, but from a wide country. Staves 
and hard pine boards for heading are obtained al- 
most exclusively from the South, particularly 
from Georgia and the Carolinas. 

In the construction of the ships the services of 
a numerous class of mechanics are required, viz: 

Ship-wrights, ship-joiners, caulkers, riggers, 
blockmakers, sailmakers, blacksmiths, boat-build- 
ers, painters, &c. 

All these mechanics are fed by the farmers. 

Another branch of mechanical industry, not 
much required in other vessels, is in constant re- 
quisition for the service of the fishery, viz: that 
of coopers, in manufacturing the casks necessary 
to contain the oil which is obtained in the whale 
voyages. 

he manufacture of iron hoops for the casks 
has already become a great and profitable branch 
of manufacturing labor. Twelve hundred tons 
are said to be annually required. 

Numbers of coasting vessels are constantly em- 
ployed in the service of the whale ony First, 
in bringing from New York and the States fur- 
ther South the flour and provisions for feeding 
the crew, and in the transportation of staves 
boards, &c.; and then in transporting the oil 
along the coast to supply the lighthouses, and the 
towns and cities on the Atlantic. 

Hemp, iron, and duck, pay high duties to the 
revenue, as also the molasses, sugar, tea, coffee, 
liquors, &c., which are used for ship stores. 

The mind, in pursuing the business created 
by this fishery into all its ramifications, is lost in ut- 
ter astonishment at finding such a vast variety of 
interests to be involved in it, and such an equal 
diffusion of its benefits ; not enriching monopolists, 
but bringing plenty to the door of the farmer, the 
mechanic, the manufacturer, and the merchant; 
not paying a miserable stipend of monthly wages 
for the toils, the dangers, the sufferings, the sick- 
ness, and the lives of our noble-hearted and inval- 
uable seamen, but admitting them to share the pro- 
fits as well as the dangers of their long and ad- 
venturous voyages. The oil is shared in certain 
proportions by the ship-owners, masters, mates, 
seamen, and boys. The interestiscommon. The 
profitis common. The loss is common. There 
is certainly no branch of navigation or manufac- 
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tures which, according to the capital employed, 
requires so much labor as this. 

he memorialists of New Bedford and Nap- 
tucket éxpect no relief, unless it shall appear, after 
a full examination, that it would be for the nationa| 
interest that they should be relieved. 

Every day’s experience proves that it is to our 
Navy we must look for the protection of our com- 
merce. 

That Navy, to be efficient, must be manned by 
young, hardy, and active seamen. As a nursery 
of such seamen this fishery is invaluable. Every 
whale ship takes from six to nine green hands; 
and, after one voyage, returns them finished sea- 
men, made so, sir, by the long and continuous voy- 
age, and by the sober, correct, and steady disci- 

ine which universally prevails in these ships, 
They are returned with untainted morals, and 
with qualities peculiar and ‘great; yes, sir, great. 
It requires no ordinary resolution to unfurl the 
sail to the winds of heaven; to separate from per- 
sons and objects made dear by association, con- 
nexion, and family ties; to abandon for years the 
face of civilization—their ship their world, with 
nothing around them but the wide waste of waters ; 

“ Their march upon the mountain wave, 
Their home upon the deep.” 

It is by long separation from accustomed asso- 
ciations, that men acquire that habitude of thought 
and of action, which qualifies them for the employ- 
ment to which they are destined. The seamen 
nurtured in this employment are the hardiest, the 
boldest, the most adventurous, the most enterprising 
in the world. Without question, they surpass all 
others. The nature of their employment stimu- 
lates and strengthens qualities the most rare, and 
the most valuable. ‘ 

It is not by creeping along our coast, or dodging 
into a port in the West Indies, or performing a 
fair-weather voyage to Europe, that seamen are 
made. In this fishery the very boys are fashioned 
into heroes: they are inured to danger in its direst 
form. The man who can steer a boat upon, or 
strike a harpoon into a whale, cannot be a coward; 
courage is as necessary to him as the air to life, 
and not only courage but coolness and presence of 
mind. Nurtured on the ocean, he is familiarized 
to its dangers; no circumstance can disconcert, no 
disasters intimidate him. The horrors of a sea 
fight have no terrors for the whaleman ; he is con- 
stantly engaged in fights, which render the puny 
efforts of hostile man but sport to him. Some of 
these seamen were in the Essex, and was the gal- 
lant commander of that ill-fated ship now present, 
he could tell you sir, that, during that horrible 
scene at Valparaiso, when he stood on his deck 
knee deep in blood and carnage, when his men 
were falling in masses around him, until, to use 
the words of Mr. Madison, “ humanity tore down 
the colors which valor had nailed to the mast”— 
he could tell you sir, that, during this disastrous 
time, during this scene of horrors, he found no 
braver spirits in his ship than the whalemen o! 
New England. 

A gentleman from New York, (Mr. Campre- 
LENG,) in a speech with which he favored this 
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HISTORY OF 


Committee, a few days since, on the general mer- 
its of this bill, has appropriated the splendid eu- 
logium pene by Edmund Burke, in the 
British Parliament, 1774, to our ancestors gener- 
ally, and to our commerce generally. It was 
hardly fair in him, hostile as he is to the interests of 
the whalemen [Mr. CAMBRELENG denied that he 
was hostile to them. Mr. Bayuiges expressed his 
satisfaction to find it so, and continued)]—I say, 
sir, that this beautiful effusion of eloquence was 
elicited from Burke on the subject of the whale 
fishery, when the fishery was confined to Nan- 
weket and New Bedford. It will well bear re- 
peating, and with the indulgence of the Commit- 
tee I will repeat it. 

Mr. Bay ties then read an extract from Burke’s 
speech on conciliation with America : 

“As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn 
from the sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter 
fully opened at your bar. 

“You surely thought those acquisitions of value: for 
they even seemed to excite your envy; and yet the 
spirit by which that enterprising employment has been 
exercised, ought rather, in my opinion, to have raised 
your esteem and admiration. And pray, sir, what in 
the world is equalto it? Pass by the other parts, and 
look at the manner in which the people of New Eng- 
land have of late carried on the whale fishery. Whilst 
we follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, 
and behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen 
recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Straits; whilst 
we are looking for them beneath the arctic circle—we 
hear that they have pierced into the opposite region 
of polar cold ; that they are at the antipodes, and en- 
gaged under the frozen serpent of the South. Falk- 
land Islands, which seemed too remote and romantic 
an object for the grasp of national ambition, is but a 
stage and resting place in the progress of their victo- 
rious industry. 

‘‘ Nor is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to 
them than the accumulated Winter of both the poles. 
We know that, whilst some of them draw the line, and 
strike the harpoon, on the coast of Africa, others run 
the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along 
the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by 
their fisheries. No climate that is not witness to their 
toils. 

“ Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activ- 
ity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of 
English enterprise, ever carried this most perilous 
mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it has 
been pushed by this recent people ; a people who are 
still, as it were, in the gristle, and not yet hardened 
into the bone of manhood.” 

Thus did that most illustrious statesman speak 
in the British Parliament, of this fishery in 1774, 
when it had not attained, in any degree, to its pre- 
sent magnitude, whether considered in reference 
to the capital, tonnage, number of seamen, or the 
length and duration of the voyages. The flight 
of an imagination which seemed to pervade the 
whole circle of human existence, did not waft his 
mind to the points to which these enterprising, 
these adventurous navigators, have attained. In- 
stead of stopping at the Falkland Islands, or the 
polar ices of the South, the all-creating imagina- 
tion of Burke could scarcely have followed them 
along the long track of waters which they now en- 
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compass. The range of their enterprise is limited 
only by the limits of the world. They now pur- 
sue their “gigantic game” all round an ocean 
which, in 1774, they had not entered, or scarcely 
approached. Those lonely isles in the South sea, 
on “ocean’s bound,” are as familiar to them, more 
familiar, than the City of Washington. Some- 
times they may be found at the desolate Massa- 
fuero. Sometimes on the coast of California. 
Sometimes off the secluded harbors of Japan. 
Sometimes at Madagascar. Sometimes at New 
Holland, and sometimes at that horrible region, 
lately discovered, called New Shetland, the clime 
of eternal Winter. 

This fishery began very early, in the vicinity of 
Nantucket, in open boats. In 1774, it was what 
Burke described it to be. With its present condi- 
tion, the Committee are acquainted. 

It has grown to its present greatness without 
patronage, without bounty, without protection, al- 
most without notice. 

For protection, the whalemen have never asked. 
While subsistence was to be derived from their 
employment, they never obtruded themselves upon 
the Government. Contented with the gains of 
their “ hard industry,” they persisted in this course 
until, to use the language of the New York and 
Baltimore memorialists, they found themselves 
“half ruined,” and, to prevent total ruin, they 
have presented their grievances to the nation. 

Much complaint has been made by the tallow- 
chandlers, that they have selected three particular 
years to show the excessive importation of foreign 
tallow. The reduction of oil to its present ruin- 
ous prices, happened precisely at the time when 
that importation was made. When they felt the 
evil, they complained, and not till then. . 

So important has this branch of navigation been 
deemed by the maritime nations of Europe, that 
Americans are sometimes tempted to leave their 
homes, and to avail themselves of the great ad- 
vantages arising from the system of bounties with 
which it is protected there. 

Many of the English whaling ships are com- 
manded by Americans. The South sea whale 
fishery was, I believe, established at Milford Ha- 
ven, in England, by an American. Previous to 
the commencement of the French revolution, the 
Government of France foreseeing the great advan- 
tage which would result from the establishment of 
this fishery in that kingdom, held out such great 
inducements in bounties, that a colony of whale- 
men emigrated from Nantucket and New Bedford, 
and established themselves at Dunkirk, where the 
fishery was prosecuted successfully, until, in the 
progress of the revolution, property became inse- 
cure, and the French marine was threatened with 
annihilation. They then abandoned the pursuit, 
and returned to America. 

Europe strives to alter the course of nature, by 
calling back the descendants of those whom she 
had forced from her bosom. Europe strives to 
lure to her shores, by favors and facilities, protec- 
tion and bounty, a race of men whose value is 
well known there. Could we witness their de- 
parture without inquietude? Could we witness 
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the decay and ruin of this fishery, which, long 
ago, the illustrious Burke declared to be unequalle 

in this world, without regret, without deep regret ? 
This is their first application to their own Gov- 
ernment. The application embraces not a soli- 
tary interest; not the interest of the ship-owners 
and seamen only, but the interest of the farmer, 
the mechanic, and the manufacturer. 

I trust the protection which this bill pro 
will be quatihs It is small—it is small in ; 
but it is something—something which will carry 
to the whalemen an assurance that this Govern- 
ment, protecting, as it does, all other interests, 
will not be entirely regardless of theirs. 

When Mr. Bay igs had concluded— 

Mr. CaMBRELENG, of New York, rose in reply, 
and contended that the ee duty, if granted, 
would not be any relief to those engaged in the 
fisheries. He stated the operation off the duty to 
be nugatory, because a drawback is allowed by 
the bill on exported soap and candles, and the 
whole amount of imported tallow, (about a mil- 
lion of pounds,) is now made into soap and can- 
dies for exportation—so that the Government 
would collect the duty with one hand and pay it 
back in drawback with the other. 

Mr. Wesster, of Massachusetts, went fully 
into an exposition of the facts of the case; showed 
why the Russian tallow is cheaper, its use in the 
manufacture of soap—the amount exported, the 
benefit of its use to the manufacturer, and the 
gain to the country. He then went on to show 
that the benefits of the duty to the whalemen and 
oil dealers would be very doubtful, and would by 
no means compensate for the loss of exports, 
which must be its effect. Heshowed thatthe pro- 
posed drawback would be of no use to the manu- 
facturer, being paid to the importing merchant ; 
and if it were, it could not be estimated, because 
the — is in tallow, and the export chiefly in 
soap. Heremarked with severity on the doctrine 
that a balance resulting from a comparison of the 
amount of imports and exports to any particular 
country, shows whether we gain or lose by trade 
with that ee he denominated jargon 
and nonsense. e export nothing to the South 
Seas, and bring back great amounts from there; 
so the balance of the trade is against us. Is it 
therefore a losing trade? 

Mr. Livermore, of New Hampshire, spoke in 
favor of retaining the duty: he did not think that 
the manufacture should be protected at the ex- 

nse of the farmer and the fisherman. If you 
Seep the mean tallow out of the market, you aid 


the farmer; for his tallow goes to supply its place: 


and at the next step you benefit the fisherman, 
because his oil goes to supply the place of the 
farmer's tallow. This may be an injury to 
the tallow chandlers; but then the whole bill is 
built on that principle, and if one is smitten by 
it, he must strike his next neighbor. 

Mr. Reep, of Massachusetts, replied to Mr. 
WesstTer, and stated the claims of the whale- 
men to the protection of this country. He observ- 
ed that the inhabitants of Nantucket were almost 
ruined by the Revolutionary war; that in 1783, 
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the British, sensible of the great value of such 
seamen, offered very liberal bounties to the inhab- 
itants of Nantucket to go either to Great Britain 
or tosettle in their colonies in this country. That 
the French nation, through Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, made very liberal offers also; that both offers 
had been rejected, a few instances only exce ted ; 
that, while England, France, and Holland had 
paid heavy bounties in aid of their whale fish- 
eries, our whale fishery had been prosecuted 
successfully, unaided by the Government—ijt 
had, indeed, paid heavy taxes to the Govern- 
ment. He added that he was proud of the fact; 
that it was an example worth recording in our 
history, &c. He eae to the drawback on 
candles, because of their confessedly bad quality, 
they being so bad as to render it disgraceful io 
offer them at home. Mr. R. went into a calcula- 
tion to show that large quantities of our own 
tallow as well as the foreign went into the soap 
exported. He showed how much greater the 
amount of the interests to be protected in the case 
of the whalemen was than in that of the tallow 
chandlers—one employed 50,000 tons of shipping, 
the other but 4 or 5,000, &c. 

Mr. Wesgster replied to the argument of Mr. 
Reep, and contended that, if the duty is to do 
any good, it must be by prohibition, and in that 
case the Russian tallow only goes to England, 
and aids the English tallow chandlers against our 
own. 

Mr. LiverMoRE maintained that the English 
manufacturer would not gain so much as was con- 
tended, because he must still import his pot and 

rl ash. Soap, with the additional duty, may 

made as cheap in the United States as in Eng- 
land, though with less profit to the manufactu- 
rers, &c. 

Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, opposed the duty, and 
went into an extensive calculation to show that, 
as much more tallow was exported in a manufac- 
tured form than was imported, the prohibition 
would be impolitic. He dreaded the temptation 
to fraud, and deprecated the creation of a necessity 
for the English system of guards against evasions 
of the revenue, &c. 

Mr. Top replied to the various arguments urged 
against the duty—urged that the one class of me- 
morialists was entitled to as much credit as the 
other, though it did not seem to to be granted to 
them. That large quantities of the inferior tallow 
imported, were used in the manufacture of can- 
dles. He rebutted the impracticability of a draw- 
back, by the fact that a drawback of the duty on 
imported molasses is allowed on the export of rum. 
He replied to the argument from the probability 
of fraud, by showing that before drawback could 
be claimed, the amount of tallow imported by the 
same individual must be proved. He insisted on 
the disproportion of the imported and exported 
tallow. He retorted some reflections of Mr. WeB- 
STER, on the doctrine of the balance of trade; he 
quoted the advice of Lord Bacon—adverted to the 
policy of England, and declared his determina- 
tion to adhere to “ jargon,” which had raised that 
empire to the summit of wealth and power. The 
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whale fisheries were in imminent danger, and 
without protection must decline if not perish; we 
give them no bounty, and they now, for the first 
time, ask a small protection, &c. 
Mr. Wesster rejoined—explained some of the 
ods he had before taken; and further enlarged 
on the doctrine respecting the balance of trade. 
He protested against the authority of Bacon, in 
the reign of James I, (the era of monopolies, and 
every thing contracted and ridiculous in commer- 
cial matters,) and referred to the improvement 
which had been the result of two centuries. The 
value of trade was not altered by its being cir- 
cuitous—provided it was profitable in the end, the 
more circuitous and multifarious in its interme- 
diate stages the better for the interests of navi- 
tion. : 

Mr. Reep spoke in reply. Mr. Foor stated 
facts. Mr. Top corrected some misunderstand- 
ing; and the debate was further protracted be- 
tween Messrs. Mercer, Top, Wessrer, Reep, 
and CAMBRELENG, till past four o’clock; when 
the question was taken on striking out the duty, 
and lost—ayes 52, noes 84. 

Mr. WessTerR moved to amend the 6th section, 
by striking out, in the fourth and fifth lines, the 
words “ by, for, or on account of the person or persons 
importing the same.” [The whole section reads as 
follows :] 


“Sze. 6. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be allowed a drawback of seventy-five per cen- 
tum of the duties by this act imposed on tallow, which 
may be manufactured into candles or soap, by, for, or 
on account of the person or persons importing the 
same, upon the exportation thereof within nine months 
after the said importation, and in the manner prescrib- 
ed by the act, entitled ‘An act to allow drawback of 
duties on spirits distilled and sugar refined within the 
United States, and for other purposes,’ so far as the 
same may be applicable, and under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” 


Before this amendment was aeted upon, the 
Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

























Saturpay, March 20. 


On motion of Mr. Vance, of North Carolina, 
the Committee of Ways and Means were in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making 
an appropriation adequate to the extinguishment 
of reservations granted to certain Cherokee In- 
dians, within the limits of North Carolina and 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Breck, from the committee to whom the 
subject was recommitted, reported an amendment 
to the resolution formerly reported to the House, 
authorizing the purchase of a Portrait of Wash- 
ington, so as to make it read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the 


be, and he is hereby, authorized to procure from Rem- 
brandt Peale, of Philadelphia, a painting (to be placed 


nited States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 


teen wide; the middle and back grounds to contain 
a representation of the battle of Princeton, or such 
other appropriate scenery asthe President shall direct : 
Provided, 
exceeding three thousand dollars; and that the said 
Peale furnish a rich gilt frame therefor, at least fif-. 
teen inches wide. 


he same can be obtained for a sum not 


On motion of Mr. Lirtie, the Committee on 


Ways and Means were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of repealing so much of the act, 
entitled “An act supplementary to, and to amend 
an act, entitled ‘An act to regulate the collection: 
of duties on imports and tonnage,’ passed M 
2d, 1799, and for other purposes,” approved the 
1st March, 1823, as allows a discount on cash 
payment for duties on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, imported. 


arch 


A bill from the Senate, “ for the relief of Noah 


Smith, of Maine,” was twice read, and referred 
to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


A bill from the Senate, “ for the relief of Sam- 


uel White,” was twice read, and committed to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 


A bill from the Senate, “for the relief of Na- 


pier, Rapelye and Bennet, and Petray and Viel,” 
was twice read, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole. 


A bill from the Senate, “to provide for the 


security of public moneys in the hands of mar- 
shals, clerks, and attorneys, and their deputies,” 
was twice read, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


An engrossed bill, “to alter the time of holding 


the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Illinois,” was read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the Senate. 


An engrossed bill, “ to repeal an act approved 
the 3d March, 1823, entitled ‘An act for the re- 


lief of Jobn B. Hogan,’” which was ordered to 


a third reading to-day, having been announced, 


Mr.:Owen of Alabama, moved to lay the bill on 


the table for further deliberation, but withdrew 
the motion to give way to Mr. Moors, of Ala- 
bama, who moved that it be committed toa Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Hami.Ton, who had moved yesterday for its 
third reading to-day, explained the circumstances 
of the case, and read part of the act intended to 
be repealed, which, he contended, went to excuse 
John B. Hogan from a settlement of his accounts 
to an indefinite period. 

Mr. McCoy opposed the commitment. 

Mr. HaMILTon rejoined; and the motion to 
commit it to a Committee of the Whole prevailed. 

A Message was received from the President of 
the United States, accompanied by a report from 
the Secretary of State, enclosing copies of the 
correspondence instituted by the President with 
foreign Governments, since 28th February 1823, 
relative to the African Slave Trade. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

The House then, by a vote of 93 to 19, went into 
a Committee of the Whole, on the bill for amend- 
ing the several acts laying duties on imports, and 


in the Capitol) of Washington, on horseback, on a| the question being on the amendment yesterday 


canvass of not less than eighteen feet high, and thir- | offered by Mr. Wezster, to the 6th section, Mr. 
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Top withdrew his objection to it, and the amend- 
ment was adopted. 


On motion of Mr. Wesster, the section was 
further amended, by striking out “nine,” in the 
6th line, and substituting “twelve,” and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Reep, by striking out the words 
“candles or,” in the 4th line. 


The section, as finally amended, reads as fol- 
OWS : 

‘Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be allowed a drawback of seventy-five per cen- 
tum of the duties by this act imposed on tallow, which 
may be manufactured into soap, upon the exportation 
thereof, within twelve months after the said importa- 
tion, and in the manner prescribed by the act, entitled 
‘An act to allow drawback of duties on spirits dis- 
tilled, and sugar refined, within the United States, 
and for other purposes,’ so far as the same may be ap- 
plicable, and under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. Breck moved to amend the 97th line, by 
excepting the article of twine from among others 
on which five cents per pound duty is laid, and 
adding the words “and on twine ten cents per 
pound.” 

Several memorials were read. 

Mr. Breck, Mr. Reep, and Mr. Bayties, made 
some remarks for and against the motion; and 
the question being taken, the amendment was not 
agreed to. 


Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, moved to add, after 
the 254th line, “ On wines now subject by law to 
a duty of 15 cents per gallon, a duty of 25 cents 
per gallon.” 

Mr. TRIMBLE stated some facts in relation to 
the reasons which induced Congress to lay the 15 
cent duty. 

Mr. ave replied. Mr. Guriey wished that 
claret wine might be excepted, as it was in his 
country generally used, even by the poor and la- 
boring classes. 

Mr. Top supported the exception. 

Mr. Poinsetr wished for farther information, 
dreading the moral effect of driving the people 
from wine to whiskey. 

Mr. Cxiay opposed the amendment, as being 
injurious to the revenue, and the navigating in- 
terest, without being beneficial to any branch of 
American industry. 

Mr. WesstTer supported the same view, and 
thought that the duty on Madeira wine ought to 
be reduced rather than augmented. 

Mr. Hamitton hoped that the motion would be 
withdrawn. He believed that the present duty on 
Wine required a judicious revision, but this did not 
fairly pertain to the present bill. 

Mr. Top replied. 

Mr. Stewart advocated the duty,as a revenue 
duty. He compared the duties on salt, sugar, tea, 
&c., with this on wines, and contended that it 
was out of all rapes: The people of Loui- 
siana were well able to pay the duty, &c. 

Mr. Hamitron replied to Mr. Top, whom he 
understood as reflecting, by implication, on his 
motives, as being aimed at delay. 
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Mr. Top disavowed.all such implication, and 
pressed a speedy decision. © 

Mr. CaAMBRELENG agreed with the gentleman 
last up; spoke to the question of fraud, and asked 
for facts from the mover. 

' Mr. Foor replied, and stated several particulars, 
and then withdrew his motion, to give time for 
farther inquiry. 

Mr. Mercer moved to amend the bill in the 
177th line by striking out four cents (duty on tal- 
-_ and inserting one cent. 

r. Top objected to the motion, as having vir- 
tually been passed upon by the decision of yester- 


day. 

The Chair pronounced the motion to be in 
order. 

Mr. Mercer supported his motion by quotations 
and calculations from the documents furnished 
from the Departments, and reasoning from the 
practice of England. 

Mr. Reep replied, and thought this country 
was in such different circumstances from Great 
Britain that her practice did not furnish an ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Wayne stated a number of facts to show 
the injury to the farmer and grazier from the im- 
portation of foreign tallow, and hoped that one 
of the few opportunities to benefit the farmer 
which the bill contains (to which bill, however, 
he was a friend) would not be neglected. 

Mr. Mercer spoke in answer to the opponents 
of the motion, defended the English precedents, 
and contended that, if the duty was laid, all the 
Russian tallow would stop in England, and the 
English would supersede us in the South Ameri- 
can trade. The duty, he contended, would not 
affect the farmer, as what was imported, would 
be immediately exported again. He deprecated 
the necessity of oaths, derived from the collection 
of the duty, unless the system of public or private 
warehousing in use in Britain, were adopted, to 
both of which he objected. The duty would pre- 
sent to the tallow chandler a temptation of $180,- 
000 a year to fraud; and when fraud is intro- 
duced into one branch of the revenue, it quickly 
spreads into all branches. Mr. M. concluded 
with some general remarks on the system of the 
bill. 


Mr. Woop, of New York, pppneee the amend- 


ment, as the proposed tax would benefit a branch 
of industry incomparably more valuable than the 
manufacture of soap and candles ; it was the right 
arm of the nation in respect to her marine inter- 
est; while it encouraged ship building, it furnish- 
ed the best and only permanent nursery for sea- 
men, &c. 

Mr. Top contended that the present motion was 
virtually the same as that decided yesterday. 

Mr. Mercer opposed this view, and explained. 

The question was then put, and decided in the 
negative—ayes 49, 

Mr. Mercer then moved to strike out four and 
insert two cents. 

The question was taken, and decided in the neg- 
ative—ayes 62, noes 112. 

Mr. CaAMBRELENG moved to amend the bill in 
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the 40th line, “on hemp two cents per pound,” 
by striking out two and inserting “ one-and-a- 
» 


alf. 
Mr. C. objected to the duty vee age as being 
a mere tax, not calculated to benefit the domestic 
product, and to injure the manufacturers of that 
imported. He traced the course of legislation on 
the subject for thirty years, and insisted that the 
use of native hemp had retrograded rather than 
advanced. The British duty was only $21—that 
now proposed, more than doubled the duty. 

On motion of Mr. Reep, the Committee then 
rose, and the House adjourned. 





Monpay, March 22. 


Mr. Buck presented a memorial of Captain 
Alden Partridge, accompanied with the results of 
sundry experiments on the fire of infantry and ar- 
tillery; which was read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the whole House to which is referred 
the “bill to authorize the President of the United 
States, to cause to be issued to Captain Alden 
Partridge fixed ammunition, and for other pur- 

ses. 

Mr. Wuirt.esey, from the Committee of 
Claims, made a report on the petition of Morris 
Goldsmith and Anthony Roderick, accompanied 
with a bill for their relief; which was read twice, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Wuitrt.espy, from the same committee, 
also-made a report upon the petition of Robert 
Blean, accompanied with a bill for his relief; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
in compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, of the 8th of May, 1822, copies 
of all the correspondence between the Secretary 
and the banks in which the public moneys were 
deposited, from the 1st of January, 1817, to the 
8th of May, 1822, that is considered as included, 
either directly or indirectly, in the terms of the 
resolution, which .has not been heretofore com- 
municated to the House. Laid on the table. 

Mr. McLang, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to whom was referred 
the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the 
relief of Samuel White,” reported the same, with- 
out amendment, and it was committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Mercer submitted the following: 

*“‘ Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
connecting the property of the United States, at or 
near Harper’s Ferry, by the erection of a bridge across 
the Shenandoah, at or near the mouth thereof.” 

The mover supported the resolution by a few 
remarks, when the question being taken, it was 
adopted—ayes 62, noes 55. 


ADJOURNMENT, &c. 

Mr. Auuen called up the joint resolution of- 
fered by him some days since, respecting an ad- 
journment; but the House refused to consider it— 
ayes 44, noes 83. 





Mr. Ranpotpa observed, that the vernal equi- 
nox was now passed, and he thought it was time 
that every member who did not intend to rely on 
the public crib, but to feed out of his own corn- 
house; should go home and plant his corn; and 
he hoped that the honorable member from Massa- 
chusetts would continue to repeat his motion 
until it should obtain a more favorable reception 
by the House. The protracted sessions of Con- 
gress (which, however, he thanked God, could 
take place only every other year) he considered 
as fraught with incalculable mischief. They ex- 
cluded from the public service an important and 
valuable class of men. 

{Here the Speaker interposed, and pronounced 
Mr. R.’s remarks to be out of order, inasmuch as 
the House had refused to consider the resolution.] 

Mr. R. observed that he had intended to con- 
clude his observations by making a motion; but 
he should stand corrected. 

Mr. TayLor then made a motion to alter the 
hour of meeting to eleven o’clock, A. M., and sup- 
ported his motion by a short speech, in which he 
adverted to the amount of business in arrear, and 
the injurious consequence of long sessions. 

Mr. RANDOLPH again rose, and said, that he 
should take the liberty which the gentleman from 
New York seemed so willing to take himself, but 
to refuse to others—no uncommon case—of mak- 
ing some observations on an interdicted subject. 
He should, in the selection of his topics, pursue 
his own lights, however feeble, without availing 
himself of the very great discernment, sagacity, 
experience—(he wished he could enlarge the cata- 
logue)—of the gentleman from New York. I, 
for one, said Mr. R., voted for the repeal of that 
preposterous rule which, even if this building were 
on fire, prevented the House from adjourning be- 
fore 4 o’clock, and I did suppose that, in its 
spirit, it went to repeal the other rule on the same 
subject, in reference to the proceedings of the 
Committee of the Whole. Four hours per diem 
is as long as I, at least, am able to endure—I will 
not say, the pestilential atmosphere of this House, 
but an atmosphere, such as nothing but the 
wretched animals plunged in the Grotto del Cane, 
near Naples, were compelled to breathe, to gratify 


the laudable curiosity of the very benevolent phi- 


losophers of modern Europe. 1 hope the gentle- 
man’s motion will not be adopted—and I now 
give notice, that I mean to follow up his motion 
with one which relates to a subject which requires, 
if not the actual cautery, at least the knife—it is 
a motion to reduce the per diem allowance of 
members of this House, to what it was when I 
first had the honor of a seat here, and which I 
then thought, and still think, as a per diem allow- 
ance, was fixed a great deal too high. 

If the present system is suffered to continue, in- 
stead of having, in Congress, great leading pro- 
fessional men, we shall have what have been well 
denominated the merely mechanical, the instru- 
mental members of those professions. And, as to 
the landed interest, how can we expect it to be 
represented, when it is ruin to a landed man to 
attend here? I, for one, cannot, sir, consent to 
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sit here for so many months, de die in diem, for 
six days in the week, and hear nothing but the 
same strain forever repeated. It is enough, sir, to 
worry the patience of Job himself. I shall there- 
fore move that, from and after the end of. the 
present session of Congress, the per diem allow- 
ance of members be six dollars, and the allowance 
for travelling expenses be the same sum for every 
twenty miles travelling. 

The question was then taken on Mr. TayLor’s 
resolution, and carried. 

Mr. Ranpovpu moved the following: 

‘* Resolved, That from and after the end of the 
present session of Congress, the per diem allowance 
of members shall be six dollars, and six dollars for 
every twenty miles travelling.” 

This resolution he desired to lay'on the table, 
and he gave notice that he should call up its con- 
sideration on Friday next. 

The question being put on laying the resolve 
on the table, it was carried—ayes 80, noes 60. 


NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. McLane moved to postpone all the previous 
orders of the day to take up the bill making pro- 
vision for the naval service of the United 
for the year 1824. The motion was carried— 
ayes 84, noes 68. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Bart ert, in the Chair,) on the 
consideration of the above bill, and proceeded to 
consider the same, item by item. 

Some of the items gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion, particularly that which proposes to appro- 
priate $225,000 for “contingent expenses, inclu- 
ding all extra allowances.” In this discussion, 
Messrs. Cops, Cocke, McLane, Taytor, For- 
sYTH, and others, engaged. 

Mr. Cocke examined in detail the expenditures 
under this head during the past year, to many of 
which he took exception, and particularly to the 
charge for travelling expenses, which formed a 
Sa of almost every account settled, from which 

e said, it would appear that almost the whole 
Navy of the United States was consequently em- 
ployed in travelling from one part of the countr 
toanother. To many other items he also objected, 
particularly to the allowance to the Navy Agent 
at New York, of more than $7,000, under this 
head, whilst he was largely indebted to the Gov- 
ernment, &c.—to extra pay, house rent, &c., to 
surgeons, recruiting officers, &c.—to the payment 
of $1,000 to a professional gentleman for services 
of Judge Advocate; and lastly, to the expenses 
allowed to the Commissioners of the Navy for 
going to the Eastward, some time about the New 
York Races, but perhaps, also, upon other business. 
Mr. C. concluded by moving to reduce the appro- 
priation for this item to an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, which he afterwards varied to an 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 

Mr. McLane replied to the objections of Mr. 
Cocke, by statements derived from official papers 
which he had received in reply to inquiries made 
upon the subject at the proper offices by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, although he himself 
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thought there were items of expenditure under 
this head which were objectionable, and was jp. 
clined to think that this fund had not been aq. 
ministered as it ought to have been. But man 
of these Same said, had always been allowed, 
and were in mgennieresnah as the necessar 
expense of travelling to attend courts martial, fuel 
quarters, &c. From the information which he 
had received, this item of appropriation was subject 
to the payment of clerk-hire, office-rent, stationery, 
transportation of munitions of war, freight, pilot- 
age, wharfage, storage, and all those objects of 
expenditure not included under any. specific head 
of appropriation, though forming collectively an 
important item. If there were my abuse in the 
expenditure, he was inclined to think it was in 
allowing travelling expenses to officers who are 
not ordered on special service, but merely to join 
their ships. If that were forbidden, it would re- 
duce the amount perhaps some eight or ten thous- 
and dollars. At present, however, he thought it 
better to make the appropriation called for, and 
leave the abuses, if any, to be corrected by the ad- 
ministration of the Navy Department. Mr. McL. 
here read several papers connected with this sub- 
ject, one of which, from the Secretary of the Navy, 
stated the sum of $225,000 to be absolutely neces- 
sary for the contingent expenditure of the present 
year. Mr. McL. also reviewed the history of this 
particular appropriation, and showed that the 
amount now asked for was less than the average 
appropriation for the same item for the last five 
years, &c. 

The question being taken on filling the blank 
with $225,000, as asked by the Navy Department, 
and moved by the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, there were, ayes 32, noes 54; 
a quorum not being present, an officer was des- 
patched to summons absent members. 

Mr. Wuipp.e made some remarks in support of 
the appropriation ; as, if it were withheld, serious 
embarrassment might ensue. The present incum- 
bent had not had time to reform abuses, if they 
did exist. He hoped a thorough investigation 
would take place as soon as the proper time had 
been allowed to him. 

Mr. Taytor stated what had been formerly ex- 
pended under this head. He showed why it 
should be somewhat larger the present year, from 
the employment of the West India squadron, &c. 
He vindicated the conduct of the late Secretary 
of the Navy, but could have wished that several 
of the items in the account of contingent expenses 
had been more explicit. On the whole, he did 
not see that the sum could now be reduced. 

Mr. Livermore observed that, whatever the 
sum appropriated under the head of contingencies, 
it was always expended. It was never too much, 
but always just enough—and so he supposed it 
would be if it were made half a million. He did 
not impute this to malfeasance in the Heads of 
Departments, &c. 

Mr. Cocke replied to Mr. Taytor. The ad- 
ditional expenses occasioned by the West India 
squadron, and those for repairs, were not included 
in thisamount. The whole of this sum went to 
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thegentlemen onshore. Those in service, at sea, 
got none of it. He had found, on inquiring in 
the offices, that certain accounts were allowed 
because S. T. was written against them. He 
was opposed to all usage and custom not fixed 
by law. 

Mr. Cutrerer hoped the appropriation would 
be reduced, as he was satisfied some improper sums 
had been formerly allowed. 

Mr. Dwieut wished information as to one item 
of expenditure, which was to be allowed to Henry 
Eckford, of $2,000 for an acre of ground in a 
barren country, &c. , 

Mr. Tucker stated reasons why the Committee 
of Accounts for the Navy Department had not 
reported generally on the subject of these ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. WuiePLeE replied to Mr. Cocke, and re- 
ferred toa former year, when the appropriation in 
the Indian erent had been suddenly re- 
duced, and sad consequences ensued. To Mr. 
LiverMoRE he answered by referring to the fact 
that $17,000 of last year’s appropriation remained, 
at this moment, unexpended. 

Mr. Livermore corrected the gentleman last 
up. The balance was not 17,000, but only $11 
37 cents. The ee asked was for extra 
allowances, and officers would always present de- 
mands enough to absorb it. 

Mr. Storrs corrected a misunderstanding as to 
some of the documents which had been quoted, 
which he showed was no basis from which to cal- 
culate the present appropriation. 

Mr. McLane replied, and explained the docu- 
ment referred to by Mr. Storrs. 

Mr. Wititams, of North Carolina, required 
further explanation on the items intended to be 
covered by the bill—particularly one item of 
$1,500, for the service of a Judge Advocate at 
Boston, who served but for sixty-two days. 

Mr. Ten Eyck explained some local circum- 
stances, respecting the Navy Point, at Sackett’s 
Harbor. 

Mr. Fuuwer replied to Mr. WILLIAMs, and ex- 
plained some circumstances in relation to the item 
referred to by him. 

Mr. Cocke made some further observations, and 
read a letter from one of the auditors of the Treas- 
ury in relation to certain accounts, copies of 
which had been requested by Mr. C. 

The question being then. taken on filling the 
blank with $225,000, it was decided in the 
negative. 

The question then recurring on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Cocke, to fill the blank with 
$180,000, and, being put, it passed in the af- 
firmative. 

Mr. McLane moved to amend the 18th line, 
by inserting, after the word “stations,” the fol- 
lowing: “also, of naval constructors, store-keep- 
‘ers, instructers, master workmen, clerks of the 
‘yards, of the check, and of commanders and 
‘porters attached to the navy yards and shore 
* stations.” 

This amendment was agreed to, and, thus 
amended, the clause will read, “ For pay, subsist- 
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‘ ence, and allowances of every description, to all 
‘ commissioned and warrant officers employed at 
‘ the several navy yards and shore stations; also, 
‘ of naval construetors, store-keepers, instructers, 
‘master workmen, clerks of the me of the 
‘check, and of commanders and porters at- 
‘tached to the navy yards and shore stations, 
* $231,293 26.” 

_ Mr. McLane moved to amend the 2ist line by 
inserting the words in italics, which was agreed 
to, and the clause made to read as follows: ‘ For 
‘contingent expenses, including transportation of 
‘ articles, travelling expenses, stationery, commissions, 
‘ courts martial, coal for smiths, fuel for engines and 
‘ public offices, and all extra allowances, $180,000.” 

The blank in the 23d line, viz: “For repairs 
and wear and tear of vessels,”’ was filled with the 
sum of $350,000. 

On motion of Mr. McLans, the 30th and 31st 
lines, viz: “For erecting and completing houses 
over ships in ordinary, for their preservation from 
the weather,” were stricken out, and the follow- 
ing inserted: ‘For ship-houses, to repay the 
eter taken from the gradual increase fund, 

8 


,500. 
The blank in the 88th line, viz: “ For fuel for 
the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates of marine corps,” was filled with $6,000. 
The following clause was, on motion of Mr. 
McLane inserted : 

“ For medicine, hospital stores, and instruments for 
the officers and marines of the marine corps stationed 
on shore, $2,369 71.” 

On motion of Mr. Coss, the blank in the 46th 
line, viz: “ For contingent expenses, that is to say, 
fuel for commissioned officers, transportation, sta- 
tionery, bed sacks, straw, rations to officers, and 
postage on public letters,” was filled with $9,000. 

The remaining blanks were filled with the re- 
spective sums inserted in them in the printed copy 
of the bill, as reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

The Committee then rose and reported the bill 
with the above amendments; and the House ad- 
journed. 


Tuespay, March 23. 


Mr. McLean, of Ohio, from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion of the House, of the 6th of January last, in- 
structing them to inquire into the expediency of 
repealing an act, entitled “An act making pro- 
vision for the civilization of the Indian tribes ad- 
joining the frontier settlements,” passed on the 3d - 
of March, 1819, made a report thereon, which was 
read, and laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. McLane. of Delaware, 

Resolved, That the committee on so much of 
the public accounts and expenditures as relate to 
the Department of the Navy, be instructed to in- 
quire and report, whether the sum of two hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars, appropriated at the 
last session of Congress, for the contingent ex- 
penses of the naval service, has been expended 
according to the existing acts of Congress; the 
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description of travelling expenses, and the nature 
of individual claims, in hewn of which any 

rt of the said sum has applied ; the nature 
of extra allowances, which have been paid out of 
the said fund; and whether the same are specified, 
or authorizec by any act of Congress; whether 
any claim or accounts which may have arisen, 
prior to the year 1823, have been paid out of the 
said fund; and, if so, the nature and circumstan- 
ces of such claim and accounts, respectively; and 
that the said committee be instructed further to 
inquire and report, whether any, and what, pro- 
visions are necessary to be adopted, to provide 
more perfectly for the proper application of the 
money appropriated for the contingent expenses 
of the naval service, and to secure the Government 
from demands, unjust in their character, or ex- 
travagant in their amount. 


NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The House concurred in the several. amend- 
ments of the Committee of the Whole, on the bill 
“ making provision for the support of the Navy of 
the United States for the year 1824,” with the 
exception of the item for contingent expenses, 
$180,000. 

In relation to this item, Mr. McLane, of Dela- 
ware, made a variety of explanations, going to 
show that the amount had been agreed to in the 
committee, from a misapprehension that there 
remained, of the fund last year granted, only 
$11 37; whereas, there was a balance of $85,300. 
He stated that, on examination, he had discovered 
that the appropriations of former years had been 
applied to objects never contemplated by this 

ouse, when granting them, although involving 
no charge of malversation in the Head of that 
Department; and he moved to strike out, in the 
twenty first line, all after the word “ expenses,” 
and insert as follows, viz: 

“That is to say— 

For commissions, clerk-hire, office-rent, stationery, 
and fuel to Navy agents; 

Premiums, and other expenses of recruiting ; 

Freight of provisions, stores, and materiel from one 
station to another, and from the United States to dis- 
tant stations in other countries, where our ships are 
employed ; 

Allowances to officers at the several navy yards and 
stations, for house rent, fuel, and candles; 

Travelling expenses for officers and transportation 
for seamen ; 

Freight of timber, wharfage, and dockage for vessels 
where there are no public yards ; 

Expenses, and a per diem allowance, attending 
courts martial, courts of inquiry, &c.; 

Compensation to Judge Advocates ; 

Cabin furniture for vessels in cemmission ; 

Incidental labor at navy yards; which is not appli- 
cable to any other appropriation ; 

Pilotage of public vessels in the United States and 
in foreign countries; 

Printing Naval Register, blank pay rolls, receipt 
rolls, stewards’ returns, seamen’s allotment tickets, the 
proceedings of courts-martial ; 

Storage of provisions and stores in foreign parts, and 


in the United States, where public stores are not pro- 
vided ; 
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Coals for blacksmiths and anchor-makers, and fye| 
for steam-engines ; 

Purchase and maintenance of oxen, carts, large tin . 
ber wheels, and workmen’s tools ; 

Chamber money to officers in lieu of quarters, othe; 
than house rent ; 

Purchase of books, charts, nautical and mathemati. 
cal instruments, chronometers, machinery, models, 
drawings, and all stationery of every description, used 
throughout the naval service ; 

Expense of pursuing deserters ; 

Expense of officers in sick quarters ; 

Storage of powder ; 

Lighterage and scow-hire ; 

Postage of letters on public service, and for no other 
object or purpose whatsoever, one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars.” 

This amendment was agreed to without debate 
or opposition. 

The question being put on the amendment in the 
thirtieth and thirty-first lines: “ For ship-houses, 
to i the amount taken from the gradual in- 
crease fund, $78,500.” 

Mr. Wiis, of North Carolina, moved tostrike 
out the whole item, objecting to using any part of 
a fund which was intended for the building of 
ships, and applying it to the erecting of houses.. 

r, McLane explained. 

Mr. WitutaMs rejoined, and the question being 
taken, was decided in the affirmative—ayes 89, 
noes 45. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading to-morrow. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. Top, resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole, on the bill 
“for amending the several acts laying duties on 
imports ;” and the question being on the motion of 
Mr. CAMBRELENG to reduce the proposed duty on 
hemp from two cents per pound to one and a 
half cents— 

Mr. Reev, of Massachusetts, addressed the 
House as follows: : 

Mr. Chairman: I will endeavor, with as much 
simplicity and briefness as is in my power, to state 
my views in relation to the amendment now un- 
der consideration. I shall state such facts, and 
offer to this Committee such calculations and esti- 
mates, as are in my opinion calculated to illustrate 
the subject. 

What is the present duty on hemp? Thirty 
dollars per ton. What is the duty proposed by the 
bill before us? Two cents per pound, which 
amounts to $44 80 per ton, nearly fifty per cent. 
in addition to the present duty. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman of 
New York, (Mr. CAMBRELENG,) now under con- 
sideration, is to strike out two and insert one and 
one-half cent per pound. Should the amendment 
prevail, the effect will be to increase the present 
duty from $30 per ton to $34 80—equal to six- 
teen per cent. It is material to consider and ex- 
amine the subject of net and gross hundreds—ol 
cents and half cents; for, although it begins with 
half cents, it ends with hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Although I consider the present duty as 
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high as the real interest of the country demands, 
J am in favor of the amendment, as an ameliora- 
tion of the bill before us. 

The subject now under consideration, is one of 
vast importance—it comply affects the navigating 
interest of the United States. The question is 
not whether hemp shall pay a duty, but how much 
duty ? He observed he was willing it should be 
liberally taxed. It always had been taxed from 
the commencement of the Government; it com- 
menced with ten dollars. It was raised to twenty 
dollars. By the tariff of 1816, it was raised to the 
present duty, thirty dollars per ton. 

What is the object of increasing the duty on 
hemp? For, we are informed, that the bill has a 
triple object—revenue, encouragement of manu- 
factures and agriculture. It certainly comes to 
us in a questionable shape. Isitrevenue? If so, 
in my opinion, it is most manifestly oppressive to 
the navigating interest of the country. 

He then stated that the following sums were 
paid to the revenue in 1822: 


On hem - - - 
Russia Duck 
Ravens do. - 

. Cordage tarred 
Untarred. do. 
Twine - - 
Tonnageduty' - 
Estimated duty paid on iron 


$296,000 
86,000 
54,000 
8,000 
10,000 
15,000 
114,000 
100,000 


$683,000 


The above items are paid almost wholly by 
the navigating interest, and there are others not 
named. 

The duties imposed on navigation on vessels 
amounts to more than $700,000 per year. The 
bill before us proposes to increase it about 50 per 
cent., which will amount to more than one mil- 
lion of dollars. This tax is imposed upon a class 
of men who pay their full share of all other taxes. 
Suppose there are 350,000 people supported by 
navigation; the tax amounts to $1,000 each. If 
such tax were imposed on the nation, it would 
amount to more than ten millions of dollars—a 
sum greater than half the revenue of the country. 


pe whom will this duty fall? Upon the 
employer of the vessel, or consumer of the cargo? 
Upon neither. As a general rule, it may be true 
that the consumer pays the duty. But the rule 
has exceptions; and it becomes wise legislators 
to examine the subject with attention. 


In Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, the wagoner 
willingly pays the toll at the gate of the turnpike, 
because he knows he is benefited. Suppose the 
Government were to establish a gate near the 
market, and demand one dollar of broad wheel 
and narrow wheel wagons—would not the own- 
ers of the wagons inquire why it was demanded ? 
And when they were informed it was for rev- 
enue—that all paid—that it would finally come 
out of the consumer—that they could add the dol- 
lar paid to the price of the flour—would they not 
pray, with one accord, to be excused ? 


Navigation is an exception. Those engaged 
cannot charge their employers with the extraor- 
dinary duties they may pay. We have more en- 
gaged in the coasting trade than we have employ- 
ment for. In the foreign trade, we are competi- 
tors against the world. We haverun successfully; 
but we cannot run successfully and carry the weight 
proposed. 

ere Mr. R. begged the Committee to dis- 
tinguish between the mercantile and navigating 
interest. They were not necessarily connected. 
He had heard a number of gentlemen, in the 
course of their arguments, confound them. 

The merchant might not own vessels, and a 
great portion of the navigation was owned by 
those who were not merchants, and who were far 
from being wealthy. The coasting vessels, which 
are now a very considerable part of our tonnage, 
are owned by those who have but a small share 
of property. 

Here Mr. R. read the act of March, 1815, which 
provides for the repeal of all discriminating ton- 
nage duties, and all discriminating duties, as to 
the importation of goods, &c., provided other na- 
tions would repeal their discriminating duties in 
relation to us. He observed, that the act above 
mentioned was intended to benefit all—that al- 
most all nations had adopted it—that he had had 
the honor to vote for it—that, although he con- 
sidered it somewhat hazardous to offer to meet the 
world as competitors, he was induced to do it, 
because he knew many who had no interest in 
navigation or commerce, were dissatisfied on ac- 
count of the advantages which, it was believed, 
were conferred upon it by the Government. We 
have succeeded, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages under which we labor, owing to our supe- 
rior industry, activity, and enterprise; but we 
ought to remember the situation in which we 
have placed the navigation and commerce of the 
country. It cannot bear the extraordinary impo- 
sitions contemplated in the bill before us. Here 
Mr. R. observed, that, talk about this subject as 
we might, it must result in mathematical ealcu- 
lations. He begged leave to state what would be 
the effect of the bill if adopted, upon the district 
he had the honor to represent, and, for his part, he 
was happy to hear gentlemen speak of the effect 
of laws upon their own States and districts; for, 
in this way only, could we obtain that minute in- 
formation which was necessary for correct legis- 
lation. He well remembered, that, during the 
last session of Congress, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures, when he introduced the 
tariff bill, observed, that, if it bore with great 
hardship upon any important interest in the coun- 
try, he would amend it. It did bear hard upon 
the navigating interest, and upon the part of the 
country he represented. He then proceeded to 
state that the district he represented did not pos- 
sess more than its average share of wealth in the 
country—that they did possess sixty thousand tons 
of shipping. It is estimated that every 100 tons 
of shipping requires four tons of hemp; 60,000 
tons would require 2,400 tons. The duty at the 
present rate, $30 per ton, is $72,000. 
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Proposed by the new tariff to add $14 80 per 
ton, which will amount to ae . 

Add to this the duty now paid - 72,000 
- $107,520 


The rigging of vessels is estimated to last four. 
ears; this would be an annual tax of more than 
$26,880 for the article of hemp alone. 

It is estimated that four tons of iron are used 
for a vessel of a hundred tons. For 60,000 there 
would be required 2,400 tons. 

Present duty on iron, $15 per ton, amounts 
36,000 


18,000 
$54,000 


Amountsto - - - - 


Qe 8 gore ee Tu Regehr 
Proposed to add fifty per cent. by the 
bill beforeus - = - o a> Pos ciety 


If vessels last ten years, the tax on iron would 
amount to, annually, $5,000 ; 

The annual tax on hemp and iron alone would 
amount to $31,880 ; 

If the whole United States were taxed at the 
same rate, it would amount to more than 7,000,000. 

If a tax to that amount were about to be im- 
posed equally on the different parts of the United 
States, would it not excite ourattention? Should 
we not hesitate? Should we not be slow to act? 
Here Mr. Reep read an extract from a memorial 
of the merchants, mechanics, and ship owners, of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, as follows : 


‘* Your memorialists further represent, that the 
duties resorted to by the bill, on the various articles 
usually imported for the construction and equipment 
of such aship as has before been described, is found by 
a calculation on the quantity of those articles actually 
used in the building and equipment of ships of this 
size [350 tons,] without armament, to amount to four- 
teen hundred and fifty dollars, or, in other words, to 
about five dollars per ton on every ton of shipping 
manufactured in the United States, of which, at least 
one half the cost is mechanical labor, and is equiva- 
lent to almost thirty days’ labor for every ton of ship- 
ping manufactured, to say nothing of the great amount 
of labor, which is constantly required fur sailing and 
keeping the same in repair. Should this great tax be 
imposed on the machinery of their trade, at the same 
time that the employment of this machinery would be, 
to a great extent, reduced, by the other operations of the 
proposed tariff, and even if some relief be not afforded 
on the present rate of duty, the scale must preponder- 
ate in favor of the employment of foreign ships, now 
almost universally admitted into the ports of the Uni- 
ted States on the same terms with our own; and, at 
the reduced price at which foreign ships could be con- 
structed, would soon supplant our own ships, even 
in the valuable carrying trade of the productions of 
our own country, which will, if this bill should become 


a law, pass into the hands of our powerful commer- 
cial rivals.” 


He also read an extract from a memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, as fol- 
lows: 


‘* The influence of the tariff will be pernicious to 
he commerce of the country. This branch of indus- 
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try has confessedly suffered, more than any other, by 


the events of recent years; it has borne its disaste, 


patiently; they have been inevitable consequences o/ 
events, which, although caused by man, man h, 
neither by action nor legislation been able to prevent, 
and scarcely to mitigate. It is just, now creeping 
again into life; and what is to be the effect of thi, 
new tariff? The effect is morally certain; so much 
so, as almost to infer the intention in those who pro. 
mote the cause ; it is to paralyze and deaden, by one 
blow, that portion of the commercial capital of this 
country which is employed in the purchase, imports. 
tion, and distribution, of all that the new tariff sha) 
exclude from the country; the ships which are bui; 
and navigated for its carriage; the numerous artisan; 
who are employed in their equipment; the seamen 
who man them, and the fixed capital invested in 
wharves, warehouses, and other property, created a; 
facilities to trade.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have stated these facts as sim- 
ply and as concisely as possible, to show that this 
tariff will operate with pe hardship upon 
the merageting interests of the country. It is op- 

ressive. Why are such burdens. proposed to be 
aid upon these interests? Cui bono? Whao is io 
be benefited by it? Upon former discussions on 
the subject of cotton bagging, we were frequently 
informed that the additional duty on hemp was 
imposed for the benefit of the agricultural inter- 
ests, and especially for that of the State of Ken- 
tucky, and other Western States; that it was for 
“their encouragement.” Are gentlemen aware 
that the navigating interests now pay more that 
25 per cent. upon the value of hemp in Russia! 
That they actually paid $296,773 in the year 
1822 ? That they are compelled to bring this 
article, bulky as it is, from the Baltic sea? If the 
moderate freight of $30 per ton be allowed, the 
freight and duty will amount to $60 per ton, more 
than half the value of it in Russia, and more than 
a third of its value here. Is not this encourage- 
ment enough? Do gentlemen desire more ? 


The chairman of the committee observed, in his 
first speech upon the subject of the tariff, that, 
where Europe had one acre of land fit to raise 
hemp, we had ten. Was it ever questioned that 
we had abundance of land for hemp? I have no 
doubt on the subject. Indeed, it does not require 
a vast tract of land to raise all the hemp we need. 
I hold in my hand a statement of a gentleman 
from Massachusetts, by which it appears that he 
raised more than nine hundred pounds upon tle 
acre. Suppose that eight hundred pounds grow 
upon one acre, then fourteen thousand four bun- 
dred and seventy acres would bear more than one 
hundred and fifteen thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-five pounds—the quantity imported the las! 
year. If a township, six miles square, conta! 
twenty-three thousand and forty acres of land, 0! 
the first quality, a little more than half of such 
township would be sufficient. I mention this 
fact to show that we have abundance of land, 11 
all parts of the country, for the purpose of raising 
hemp. Why, then, is not hemp, of the first qual- 


ity, raised in considerable quantities in this coun- 
try? It is not for the want of a steady market. 
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We were repeatedly informed, in the course of 
the discussion on the subject of cotton bagging, 
that the reason why that article could not be 
manufactured in Kentucky was, that Inverness 
and Dundee frequently overstocked the market, 
and there was no sale for the article. That argu- 
ment will not avail in this present case. There 
always has been a market. I call upon those 
gentlemen to tell why they have not furnished 
the article. 

If the hemp of Kentucky be fit for cotton bag- 
ging, and some other uses, it is not fit for the rig- 
ing of vessels. Here Mr. R. read a letter from 
Sohn Rodgers, one of the Commissioners of the 
Navy, showing that, in all contracts made for 
cordage, they had uniformly introduced a stipula- 
tion binding the contractors to manufacture the 
cordage of the best Russian hemp; that the rea- 
son why the Russian hemp was Letter than the 
American hemp was wholly owing to the manner 
of preparing it. The Russian method is called 
“water rotting;” that practised in the United 
States “dew rotting.” 

Mr. Chairman, the same reasons which influ- 
enced the Commissioners of the Navy in their 
contracts made for cordage, influence every dis- 
creet owner ofa vessel. It is not, as is generally 
the case where a bad article is sold, the purchaser 
may sustain some loss—upon the rigging of a 
ship, must depend the ship itself, cargo, and lives, 
of those on board. ; 

The labor of preparing good hemp, by water 
rotting, is considerable, and the process is some- 
what difficult. It must be done with great cau- 
tion, It is not in every country where there is 
fertility of soil for raising this hemp, that there 
are conveniences for rotting it. The process of 
preparing hemp might produce great sickness in a 
warm climate, and he did believe it would never 
be raised and prepared fit for navigation, in 
Southern countries, on that account, and on ac- 
count of the great labor necessary to prepare it for 
market. If it should ultimately succeed, contrary 
to his expectations, he assured the committee that 
none could be more highly gratified than those 
engaged in navigation; none were more deeply 
interested. 

Hemp has been raised for many years in Massa- 
chusetts and New York, but not to any great ex- 
tent. The art of preparing it in the best manner, 
is perfectly well understood. Why has not more 
been raised? The reason must be, that farmers 
have thought it more profitable to raise corn, 
grain, and other things. But, if it could be raised 
in the West, where they have no market for their 
grain, where the land is cheap, and produces in 
abundance, it would be profitable, and it requires 
no further encouragement. But, if one part of 
the community must be taxed, to support another, 
I beg the House again to consider the situation of 
the navigating interest. The last account from 
New Orleans, February 17, observes, freights 
have continued dull during the season, and now, 
when they were expected to be brisk, vessels are 
less in demand. Little cotton has been shipped 
coastwise, at half a cent per pound, and to Liver- 
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pool for five-eighths of a penny—not one-fourth of 
what was formerly paid. Coasting vessels, from 
Alexandria and eldimore, to Boston, a distance 
of seven hundred to eight hundred miles, now carry 
flour for 25, 20, and as low as 12% cents per bar- 
rel. They formerly received four times as much. 
Does the interest and policy of this country de- 
mand, at this time, that the navigating interest, 
which but just keeps above water, should be so 
oppressively taxed, for the mere experiment of 
rotting hemp? Why should a most valuable in- 
terest be destroyed, even if there was some proba- 
bility of aiding an interest much less valuable? 

Here Mr. R. read extracts from the memorial 
of the merchants and ship owners of the city of 
Boston, tending to show the danger and impolicy 
of the duty proposed. 

He said, it had been often contended, that great 
injustice has been done to some parts of the Tni- 
ted States, by the tariff of 1816, and ‘particularly 
to the West. That it had been often suggested, 
that that tariff was particularly favorable to the 
interests of New England, and unfavorable to the 
interests of the Middle and Western States. That 
the Western States must havea quid pro quo; 
and that this was given by the duty on hemp. 
In the first place, he said, he denied the fact, that 
the tariff of 1816 was particularly favorable to 
any partof the country. Whether it be so or not, 
the committee will do me the justice to excuse 
me from the responsibility of making what is 
called a “one-sided tariff.” I voted against it, Mr. 
Chairman. I will not trouble the Committee to 
hear the reasons which influenced my vote. One 
reason, however, as it has so direct a bearing, (as 
it is introduced into almost every debate upon 
this tariff,) I will take the liberty to state. I was 
opposed to the system of estimating every yard 
square of coarse cotton, (which costs six cents,) 
at twenty-five cents—which is called “the mini- 
mum.” Iam every day convinced, that it has 
had a mischievous effect. It deceives the public. 
Gentlemen are every day declaring, that coarse 
cottons have been brought into use by the mini- 
mum estimation and duty, excluding the India 
cottons. This has been called protection. “ Pro- 
tect other manufactures,” say they, “and they 
will be equally successful.” 1 admit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the coarse cottons of this country are 
now manufactured cheap, and that they are of 
of the best fabric. But I deny what is alleged 
to be the cause. They would have been manu- 
factured, although there had been no “minimum,” 
as it is called, in the tariff of 1816. The success 
of these manufactures has been owing to other 
causes. He then showed what had occasioned 
their success; that cotton was cheaper in this 
country than in any other; that the machinery 
for spinning and weaving it, was very perfect, 
and had long been known, in part; that labor 
was performed by female children, whose labor 
cost little, &c. ‘Suppose some parts of the coun- 
try have manufactured more than others, and 
that the purchasers of the manufactured articles 
have paid something to aid them, the navigating 
interest, now proposed to be so severely taxed, 
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have been purchasers—they are not manufacturers. 
Is it not manifestly unjust, in the first place, to 
tax them to build up manafactories, in common 
with other parts of the country, and then call for 
the guid pro quo? Call upon them to pay an enor- 
mous duty on hemp, as an offset to the West, on 
account of what they have done to aid manufac- 
tures? If the West have any claim, it is on the 
manufacturers whom they have aided. 


The effect of the proposed duties, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to destroy commerce, If commerce be 
destroyed, the hemp-growing business will be of 
little consequence. 

There is another view of this subject, worthy 
of the attention of this Committee. All now know 
and acknowledge the value of our Navy. We 
have been this day appropriating money for its 
support. We are preparing to increase it. What 
is the value of ships and dockyards, &c., without 
those 70,000 brave men 


“ Whose march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep?” 

Cannon and munitions of war may soon be pro- 
cured ; an army of raw soldiers may soon be dis- 
ciplined ; but to acquire the skill and dexterity of 

ood seamen, requires years. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
repeat it, it requires years. 

Why did the navies of Spain and Holland suc- 
ceed formerly ? Because they had seamen. Why 
has France failed in latter years, as to her navy ? 
It has not been owing to want of bravery, or skill 
in gunnery, but to the want of a sufficient number 
of skilful seamen. The same causes will produce 
the same effects. 

A navy is essential to our own protection. If 
we would afford any aid to others; if we would 
redeem the pledges and hopes excited by speeches 
and resolves, it must be done bya navy. A navy 
is useless without seamen, and we cannot have 
seamen without navigation. This duty, which 
tends to destroy navigation, tends equally to the 
destruction of our navy. 

I do not mean to intimate, Mr. Chairman, that 
our vessels will be immediately abandoned, or 
burned, if this bill passes. Those at present en- 
gaged will abandon it with reluctance; a part 
will unquestionably continue. The first. effect 
will be to destroy foreign commerce, the fruits of 
which have been the cause of building up of our 
manufactories. The rich will not be materially 
injured. The first man (Mr. Gray) who signed 
the memorial from Boston, from which I have 
read extracts, has commenced manufacturer upon 
an extensive seale. He can abandon commerce 
and navigation, and those who, like him, have 
great wealth, can do so likewise. If they sustain 
a considerable loss, it will not be ruinous to them ; 
but the public, the United States, will feel it 
severely. 

Vessels engaged in the coasting trade are owned 
principally by those who are far from being rich. 
Many go in their own vessels. They will rise 
early and go to bed late, if they go to bed at all, 
and eat the bread of carefulness. They will pur- 
sue the business so long as it will afford them a 
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living. Their children will seek a more profitable 
employment. 

I consider the duty of two cents per pound on 
hemp as oppressive to the navigating interest of 
the country; that it is calculated and will have 
the effect of gradually destroying our navigation, 
and, in its train, ourcommerceand navy. I there- 
fore hope the proposed amendment will prevail. 

When Mr. Reep had concluded—_—_ 

Mr. Wesster desired, before the debate pro- 
ceeded, to be allowed to state a few calculations, 
which he believed to be accurate, and which he 
thought might have a beariag on the decision of 
the present question. He then read the following: 
First cost of one ton of hemp in Russia, on the aver. 

age of prices for the last three years - $89 05 
Amount of charges in Russian ports $14 49 
Amount of present duty - - 30 00 
Freight from Russia to the United 

States - . . - - 30 00— 74 49 
Without adding insurance and commissions. 

By the proposed bill, the cost would stand thus : 
First cost in Russia - . - 89 05 
Charges in Russian ports = - 


Freight - 
Proposed duty - - 


Amount of duties now actually paid on a ship, bur- 
den 350 tons: 
14 tons iron, including anchors, at $15 per 


- 30 00 
- 44 80— 89 29 





ton ~ - - - - - - $210 00 
13 tons cordage, at $30 per ton, $390, less 

1-6 for tar, $65 - - - - - 325 00 
40 bolts heavy duck, duties $2 - $80 00 


20 bolts Ravens duck, duties $1 25 25 00—105 00 
3,000 pounds copper bolts, 4 cents - - 120 00 
Mahogany, hardware, ship chandlery, paints, 
dry goods for cabin, &c., estimated at 
$1,000, and paying a duty on average of 


20 percent. - - : - - - 200 00 
44 hhds. salt, used for salting timber, duties 
$2 20 - - - - . - - 96 80 





$1,056 80 








These computations, Mr. Wessrer stated, were 
furnished by one of his constituents, a gentleman 
of the utmost probity and accuracy, and he was 
sure they might be relied on. 

The debate was then resumed by Mr. Bucz- 
ANAN, Who advocated the duty proposed in the 
bill, and opposed the amendment, as did also Mr. 
Top and Mr. Speaker Cuay. It was supported 
by Messrs. Wesster, Mercer, P. P. Barsour, 
Foor of Connecticut, CAMBRELENG, and McKim. 
The debate was continued in a series of speeches, 
abounding with fact and argument, and occasion- 
ally enlivened with attack and retort, in which 
humor was chastened by decorum. 

The following are Mr. Bucnanan’s remarks in 
reply to Mr. Reep: 

r. BucHANAN said that, in rising to reply to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Reep,) 
he did not intend to follow him through the excur- 
sive range which he had taken. Judging from 
the speech alone, a stranger to the question might 
be induced to believe that the measure under dis- 
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cussion was one, the adoption of which would, in 
its sone enees, destroy the commerce and navi- 
gation of the country, and endanger the existence 
of itsmavy. Mr. B. said that, able and ingenious 
as had been the speech of the gentleman, he must 
be permitted to say that a large proportion of it 
had but a very remote apne to the subject. 
What, said Mr, B., is the real question now un- 
der discussion? By the existing tariff of 1816, the 
duty upon the importation of foreign hemp is 150 
cents upon each 1121bs. The present bill proposes 
to increase that duty, which is now equal to 134 
cents on the 100 lbs, and to make it 200 cents upon 
each 100 lbs. And yet this comparatively unim- 
portant measure has given birth to all the fearful 
predictions of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Mr. B. said, if there is a single clause in the 
bill in perfect accordance with the principles and 
the policy by which its friends profess to be guided, 
itis the “a now ty discussion. If it cannot 
be supported, we may in to despair of the pas- 
sage of the bill through this Paves: . 
Mr. B. said it would conduce toa proper under- 
standing of the subject, and, in his opinion, at 
once demolish the greater part of the argument of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, to ascertain 
and fix with precision the nature of the question 
under discussion. For this purpose, it is necessa- 
ry that we should discover the ad valorem duty to 
which the present specific duty would be equal. 
In doing so, I shall refer to the authentic official 
documents prepared by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury under the authority of Mr. Sanford’s law, 
and not to a private letter, such as that upon which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wes- 
sTeR) has founded his calculations. The writer 


of that letter, it is fair to presume, must have felt | h 


a deep interest in this subject, otherwise he would 
not have taken the trouble of supplying the gen- 
tleman with information. When we reflect that 
self-interest is the most fruitful source of prejudice, 
and that, if the letter be correct, then are the of- 
ficial Treasury reports altogether deceptive, I take 
it for granted that the Committee will have but 
little difficulty in deciding which is entitled to 
the preference. 

From these reports, it appears that the average 
cost of foreign hemp in the ports from which it 
was exported, must have been in 1821 $5 92 per 
cwt.; in 1822, $5 91; and in 1823, $5 83. For 
the purpose of my argument, I will assume that 
its average value, for the last three years, on board 
of the vessel at the place of exportation, has been 
$118 per ton. This comes within a fraction of the 
truth, as any gentleman may discover by making 
the calculation. In order to ascertain what ad 
valorem duty would be equal to the present spe- 
cific duty of $30 per ton, we must add to this 
$118 the ten per cent. required to be added by ex- 
isting laws, in estimating an ad valorem duty. 
This would make the dutiable value of thearticle 
$129 80 per ton ; and of consequence the present 
specific duty is equal to an ad valorem duty of 
about 23 per cent. The duty proposed by this bill 
would, therefore, be equal to an ad valorem duty 
of about 34 per cent., and would be an addition 
18th Con. ist Sess.—60 


of only 11 per cent., ad valorem, to the existin 
impost. ‘These simple facts, taken from officia 
documents in the hands of every member of the 
Committee, would of themselves be a satisfactory 
answer to nearly all the arguments of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Reep.) His con- 
clusions have resulted from mistaken premises. 

But, said Mr. B., I will now exhibit to the view 
of the Committee another statement, derived from 
the same official source, which I venture to pre- 
dict will astonish every person whose attention 
has not been directed particularly to the subject. 
In 1819 there were 25,578 tons of foreign hemp, 
on which a duty was paid, imported into this 
country. In 1820 there were 46,853; in 1821, 
59,963 ; and in 1822 it had increased to 98,058 
tons. Thus, under the operation of the existing 
duty, in the short space of three years the increase 
has been nearly fourfold. 

In this manner, Mr. Chairman, the astonishing 
spectacle is presented to the world of an agricul- 
tural nation, possessing millions of acres of land 
capable of producing the finest hemp, dependent 
for its supply of that necessary article upon a dis- 
tant country. There must be something rotten in 
the system of policy from which such consequences 
proceed. The rapid increase of the importation 
of the foreign article demonstrates that an addi- 
tional duty is absolutely necessary to check its 
further progress, unless you wish to give the grow- 
ers of the article in Russia an exclusive monopoly 
of our market in preference to our own farmers. 
The additional duty proposed is moderate ; it is 
no more than a protective duty in favor of our 
own agriculture, and will not, at least for many 
years to come, prohibit the importation of foreign 
emp. 

If, said Mr. B., I understand the great principle 
of this bill, it is that a moderate additional pro- 
tection shall be afforded to those manufactures, 
the raw material of which either is, or may be 
made, abundantin thiscountry. Where this raw 
material is a product of agriculture, it has a pecu- 
liar claim to our favor; because, by that means, 
the agricultural interest, which, of all others, we 
should the most cherish, and which, in the Middle 
and Western States, is now very much depressed, 
will be promoted. When, in addition to these 
considerations, we reflect that hemp is an article 
essential to our naval defence, it has claims to our 
regard which are at least equal to any one in the 
bill. And yet the policy which we have been pur- 
suing, if we continue to persist in it, will render 
us entirely dependent upon Russia for our supply. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Reep) 
has contended that the domestic hemp is not 
equal in quality to the foreign; and, in order to 
establish this position, he has read the letter from 
the Commissioners of the Navy, dated 27th Jan- 
vary, 1824. 

This authority is, I think, exceedingly unfortu- 
nate for the support of the argument. I will read 
one paragraph of it, which will place the subject 
in its proper light: 

‘¢ The reasons, say the Commissioners, which enti- 
tle Russia hemp to a preference, are to be found, solely, 
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it is believed, in the manner of preparing it for market. 
In its natural state, American hemp is, unquestionably, 
as good as that of any other country ; and numerous 
experiments prove the fact, that, when prepared as 
Russia hemp is, it is fully equal to the best Russia 
hemp, and, indeed, superior to that generally import- 
ed. The Russian method is called “ water rotting ;” 
that practised in the United States, ‘‘ dew rotting.” 
This proves conclusively that the American 
hemp, when. taken from the ground, is. equal, if 
not superior, in quality, to that produced in Rus- 
sia. The difference is in the manner of preparing 
it for market. The Russian hemp is water rotted ; 
the American has heretofore generally been dew 
rotted. 
Is there any obstacle to prevent us from water 
‘rotting hemp? Certainly not; there is water in 
abundance, for that purpose, in many parts of the 
Union which are well adapted to its growth. We 
have been informed by the Speaker, that the pro- 
cess of water rotting American hemp, has already 
commenced in several places. Such an additional 
encouragement to the American farmer as this 
bill will afford, should it be enacted into a law, 
will enable him, in a short time, to come into fair 
competition with the Russian hemp grower, and 
to bring into the home market, water rotted hemp, 
of home production, fully equal, if not superior in 
quality, to that for which we are now dependent 
on a foreign nation. Is there any American who 
would not rejoice at such an event ? 
Will this additional duty, said Mr. B., injure 
the navigating interest of the country? I admit 
that it may, for a very short time, enhance the 


price of hemp a trifle; but it cannot produce any 
of the evils to that interest which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Reep) seems to dread. 
The effect of this measure will be to create a com- 
-petition, not only between the foreign and domes- 
tic hemp growers, but among the domestic hemp 
growers themselves—and the consequence will be 


an eventual reduction in the price. The experi- 
ence of this country, in regard to other articles, 
justifies this anticipation. Our capacity for the 
production of hemp is unbounded. All that is 
necessary, therefore, to make its cultivation suc- 
cessful, is, to. direct a portion of the domestic in- 
dustry, which is now languishing for want of 
employment, towards that branch of agriculture. 

hilst I am up, said Mr. B., I will advert to 
an observation made by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. WessteR) a few days ago in re- 
ply to the chairman of the Committee of Domes- 
tic Manufactures. He stated that the old notions 
concerning a balance of trade were idle and ridicu- 
lous, and that they had been exploded by all en- 
lightened political economists of the present day. 
This may be true so far as it respects political theo- 
rists; but no practical statesman, either in our 
own or any other country, has ever acted upon 
such precenes There can be no case put which 
will a stronger illustration to show the pro- 
priety of attending to the balance of trade, than 
the ruinous commerce which is now prosecuted 
between the United States and Russia. In that 
trade there is an annual balance against us of more 


than $2,000,000. What are the articles which 
we receive from Russia, and which create this 
balance? Iron, hemp, and the manufactures of 
hemp; articles which we are capable of producing 
and manufacturing in abundance for ourselves, 
Will any gentleman contend that, if we did sup- 
ly ourselves with these articles, we would not 

eep among our own citizens that balance which 
we now annually pay to Russia, and thus, as a 
nation, be so much the more rich and independ- 
ent? Is it necessary to use an argument to prove 
that this would be a desirable event ? 

I know, said Mr. B., it has been stated that the 
trade with Russia is circuitous, and that our do- 
mestic products are exported to other countries, 
and there exchanged for articles which the Rus- 
sians receive in payment. The trade to Cuba, 
and from thence to Russia, has been given as an 
example. This observation, however, applies only 
to a part of our trade with that country ; the 
larger portion of it is direct, and the balance must 
be paid in money. And yet this is the kind of 
commerce which gentlemen wish to continue and 
extend—a commerce which, while it produces a 
large balance against us, excludes from our mar- 
kets the iron and the hemp of our own citizens, 
and renders us dependent upon foreign countries 
for these essential articles of national defence. If 
Russia would receive our productions in exchange 
for these articles, then there might be some pre- 
tence for desiring a continuance of this trade. 
But, during the last year, whilst the value of our 
imports from that country was $2,195,870, our 
domestic exports amounted only to the small sum 
of $51,635. 

If, said Mr. B., this were the proper occasion, it 
would not be difficult to prove that the balance of 
trade with the world is now, and for years has 
been, against us. I would not attempt to do this 
from the books of the custom-house. I agree with 
gentlemen that they alone do not afford a correct 
guide upon this subject. It is certain that they 
may exhibit a large apparent balance against us, 
and yet the real balance be in our favor. For ex- 
ample, suppose our exports amounted to $40,000; 
000, and our sant to $50,000,000, if we had no 
evidence upon the subject, except the books of the 
custom-house, we might fairly conclude that our 
commercial capital, industry, and enterprise, were 
worth imports to the value of $10,000,000, and 
that thus the account would be balanced and the 
country enriched. But is this the case? Do we 
not know, in addition to the testimony which they 
afford, that specie, that Government stock, that 
bank stock of the United States, and even the 
canal stock of the State of New York, have been 
leaving the country to purchase goods and pay 
the debts which we owe to Great Britain? Do 
we not know that the rate of exchange upon Lon- 
don has been largely and continually against us 
for several years? This shows, conclusively, that, 
notwithstanding all the money and the stocks 
which we have exported, funds in England, for 
years, have been always wanted by the merchants 
of this country. Bills of exchange on England, 
and on the rest of Europe, have uniformly com- 
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manded a handsome premium for a considerable 
period of time. I would ask gentlemen the reason 
why they have been in such demand, if it were 
not to pay the continual balance against us in our 
trade with the world. Would it not, then, be de- 
sirable to diminish our imports and increase our 
exports? This bill, should it pass, will, in my 
opinion, accomplish that desirable object; and 


the additional duty upon hemp, which it proposes, 


will, in no small degree, contribute to its attain- 
ment, But, sir, said Mr. B., I find I am getting 
into a discussion of the general principles of this 
bill, which I do not, at present, intend ; and I will, 
therefore, desist, at this time, from prosecuting the 
subject farther. 

The question was taken on the amendment and 
decided in the negative—ayes 69, noes 107. And 
then the Committee rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 





Wepnespay, March 24. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of War, accompanying a 
statement of the expenditures at the national ar- 
mories, and of the arms, &c., made therein, during 
the year 1823; rendered in obedience to an act of 
the 2d of April, 1794; which letter and statement 
were laid on the table. 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to which was referred 
the petition of Joseph C. Tucker and Elisha 
Dwelle, reported a bill authorizing the. Secretary 
of the Treasury to adopt a new hydrometer for 
ascertaining the proof of liquors; which was 
read twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Lirtie, from the Committee on Pensions 
and Revolutionary Claims, to which was referred 
the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the 
relief of Dean Weymouth,” reported the same 
without amendment, and it was committed toa 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Epwarps, from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Pensions, to which was referred the bill 
from the Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of 
Noah Smith, of Maine,” reported the same with 
an amendment and it was committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Reynotps laid the following resolution on 
the table, for consideration to-morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before this House, as soon as con- 
venient, any information which he may have in his 
possession, showing the reason why the engineers ap- 
pointed ‘‘to examine the most suitable site for a na- 
tional armory on the Western waters,” have not made 
their report. 

_ Mr. Auten, of Massachusetts, laid the follow- 
ing resolution on the table for consideration to- 
morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the rule numbered eighty-four, of 


the standing rules and orders of the House, be re- 
scinded. 


On motion of Mr. Hamitron, the Committee 
on Military Affairs were instructed to inquire into 


the expediency of authorizing the President of the 
United States to exchange five arpens of land, 
on the south side of the public lot, in the town of 
Baton Rouge, in Louisiana, for ah equal number 
of arpens on the north side of the same lot, which 
have been confirmed to the heirs of Eulogia de 
Casas. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, the Committee on 
Military Affairs wete instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of making provision by law to 
authorize the erection of a national arsenal on the 
Alabama or Tombigbee rivers, at such point as 
may be thought the most eligible for the defence 
of that section of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Cassepy, the Committee on 
the Judiciary were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of altering or amending the act of 
Congress, passed March 3d, 1797, which provides 
that writs of execution upon judgments obtained 
for the use of the United States, in any of the 
courts of the United States, in one State, may run 
and be executed in any other State or Territory 
of the United States, in such manner that pur- 
chasers and others may be furnished with some 
convenient means of ascertaining the liens or en- 
cumbrances created by the judgments or execu- 
tions in such cases, upon the property of the de- 
fendants. 

On motion of Mr. Hamitton, the Committee 
on Naval Affairs were instructed to inquire into 
the justice and expediency of reporting a bill for 
the relief of Henry Ingrabam, survivor of Nathan- 
iel Ingraham and sons, late navy agents, at 
Charleston, in South Carolina, and their sureties, 
on the terms proposed by the said Henry Ingra- 
ham, to the Treasury Department. 

The engrossed bill “ making appropriations for 
the support of the Navy of the United States for 
the year 1824,” was begun to be read a third time; 
before completing the reading, it was observed 
that an error had occurred in the engrossing— 
whereupon, the reading was suspended. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
(Mr. Conpicr in the Chair,) on the bill “ to amend 
the several acts laying duties on imports.” 

Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, moved to amend the 
bill, by inserting, after the 254th line, the follow- 
ing clause: “on all wines which are now charged 
with a duty of fifteen cents per gallon, twenty-five 
cents per gallon.” 

Mr. Poinsett, of South Carolina, opposed the 
amendment. He did not desire to see this countr 
a wine growing country, as, in comparison wit 
corn growing countries, they were always poor 
and miserable. 

Mr. Brent, of Louisiana, opposed it, as not cal- 
culated to aid domestic industry. 

Mr. Gorey quoted statistical details, to show 
that a reduction of the duty on low priced wines 
had increased the revenue. Raising the duty was, 
therefore, not calculated to benefit the revenue. 
He replied to Mr. Top’s remark, as to the ability 
of Louisiana to pay the duty, the protection of 
sugar, the profit of negro labor, &c. 
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Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, replied, that he only 
had wished, on this item, to restore the tariff of 
1816. The reduction of the duty had destroyed a 

romising infant manufactory in his district, and 

e wished to raise the duty for the general pu 
of cherishing the produce of wine in the United 
States. 

Mr. Trimsce, of Kentucky, made a calculation 
to show that low duties on these wines would in- 
crease the revenue, and augment a trade which 
was profitable to this country. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, combatted the 
view and argument of Mr. Trimswe, and con- 
tended that as much wine would be used at twenty- 
five as at fifteen cents duty. 

Mr. Top, of Pennsylvania, replied, and signified 
that he had no wish for the adoption of the amend- 


ment; and the question being taken on the amend-. 


ment of Mr. Foor, it was decided in the negative, 
without a division. 

Mr. Top moved to strike out from line 99, to 
104, inclusive, viz: 

*On Russia duck, per piece of fifty-two archeens, 
two dollars each piece ; 

**On Raven’s duck, per piece of fifty-two archeens, 
one dollar and twenty-five cents each piece ; 

“On Holland duck, per piece of fifty-two archeens, 
two dollars and fifty cents each piece.” 

Mr. T. stated, that the manufacture of duck was 
now established; much of the flax had to be im- 
ported from Ireland, and there was some reason to 
apprehend that the duty, as proposed, would inter- 
fere with the provisions of the British treaty. He 
therefore desired to leave this manufacture under 
another provision of the bill. 

Mr. Wasetai of Massachusetts, asked for ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Top replied, that the ad valorem duty laid 
on duck in the other part of the bill, was 25 per 
cent.; that proposed in this, amounted to about 20 
per cent.; so that striking out would raise the duty 
D per cent. 

Mr. McKim, of Maryland, wished for farther 
consideration. 

Mr. Cuay supported Mr. Top’s motion. The 
article now made was of an excellent quality. 
The American Navy had adopted the use of it. 
It was a manufacture for which this country was 
well adapted ; and it diminished a trade the most 
disadvantageous of any in which we are engaged. 

Mr. CROWNINSHIELD went into an extended 
statement of facts, in relation to the manufacture 
of sail duck, and the several kinds of that article 
imported from abroad. Of these, he stated the 
Dutch to be the best, the Russian next, then the 
French, and, lastly the English. The inferiority 
of this last kind, he attributed to the English prac- 
tice of dew-rotting the flax of which the duck is 
made. In Holland, it is water-rotted; and, in 
Russia, undergoes another process, somewhat dif- 
ferent from both. He gave a detailed account of 
the factory at Salem, in its first abortive attempt 
at using the American flax, and its late successful 
manufacture of sail cloth from flax imported from 
Ireland. The article he acknowledged to be of 
the very first quality, but furnished at a price 
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which the Navy alone would pay. The factory 
was kept in being by Navy contracts alone—no; 
a bolt of its duck had ever been used in a mer- 
chant ship, notwithstanding it was situated in the 


tpose | most commercial district in all the Union. Mr. 


C. went into a course of general argument against 
the bill. He censured the grasping ambition of 
this young country, which nothing could satisty. 
We were seeking to monopolize every branch of 
profit to ourselves; we must have every enterprise 
of commerce, all the profit of manufactures, and 
the whole system of agriculture, to ourselves. We 
said to the North, give up, and to the South, keep 
not back. And stretched our desires over the 
whole earth. He stated the commercial character 
and situation of his constituents; his district con- 
tained probably twice the amount of commercial 
capital to that of any other district represented on 
this floor; it had honorably paid every custom- 
house bond, with one solitary exception; and even 
that could yet be recovered. It had never beena 
manufacturing district, and never would be. The 
habits of commercial men were not to be changed 
by the talismanic touch of an act of legislation. 
It was vain to expect to draw about the capital of 
a trading people at your will, by silken cords; it 
must be done slowly, gradually, surely, and by 
natural causes. He showed that the proposed duty 
would be injurious to the navigation of the coun- 
try, and eulogized the ingenuity, art, and science, 
displayed in the construction of a ship. In reply 
to the argument that the consumer pays the duty, 
Mr. C. asked, who is the consumer? Who eats 
hemp? Who eatsiron? Who wears sail duck? 
And replied, it was our ships; all that part of the 
proposed tariff went to oppress the interests of 
navigation. 

Mr. Kremer then rose, and insisted that this 
than the individual citizens themselves. This 
duty was no higher than that recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He thought the 
arguments of the honorable member from Mas- 
sachusetts were very extraordinary. That gen- 
tleman asks if we can change the habits of mer- 
chants by cords of silk, and whether we were 
the Teraclites of old? I say yes, we are; and I 
will prove it to the gentleman from the Good 
Book. It has been said to us, as it was to Israel 
of old, if ye will hearken to the voice of the Lord 
your God, you shall, yes, you shall, be the head, 
and not the tail, of all the nations of the earth. 
You shall lend to many, and borrow of none. 
You shall, like the good people of the gentleman’s 
district of Salem, pay all your custom-house bonds, 
with the exception of one—to be sure, all the dis- 
tricts of the Union could not compare with the 
gentleman’s district. They were not so rich as 
the merchants of Salem. But, if those gentle- 
men had had all the fat of the soup, it was time 
they spared some to the rest of the country. He 
was in favor of doing equal justice to all. If the 
growers of hemp, to the West, were properly pro- 
tected, perhaps they might, in time, be able to say 
to the gentleman, “ We pay our debts, too.” He 
hoped the amendment would prevail. 

Mr. Cuay spoke in reply to the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts, (Mr. CRowNINSHIELD,) so far as he 
had not been answered by the speech of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Pennsylvania. The gen- 
tleman had said that the Navy distributed its con- 
tracts at high prices with a view to become popu- 
lar with the nation. He wished that Government 
would pursue, throughout, the policy of encour- 
aging our own ingenuity, industry, and enterprise. 

here could be no more certain or more honorable 
path to popularity. But he thought the ae 
man’s argument went to confute himself. He 
said that, but for the patronage of the Navy, the 
factory at Salem must die. hat did this show ? 
That nothing was wanting to the manufacturer 
but Governmental protection—the very thing for 
which the friends of the bill contended. Mr. C. 
insisted that the effects of the American efforts had 

eatly lowered the price of this article. It had 

n furnished to the Navy since the peace, at 
twenty-two dollars, but could now be supplied at 
seventeen dollars, while the best Russian was at 
from sixteen to tweaty dollars. The report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury recommended an ad 
valorem duty of twenty-five per cent. the very rate 
at which this amendment would place it. 

Mr. FLoyp said that he had heard, in the course 
of this debate, a very frequent reference to the 
former tariff bills, and it was often said that duties 
in this bill were not higher than in those—but it 
must be remembered that the former tariff bills 
had been professedly for revenue—this was pro- 
fessedly for a different object, and, therefore, there 
was no proper parallel to be drawn. He insisted 
that the bill would not benefit the farmers, (of 
which number he had the honor to be one.) As 
to its aiding agriculture by requiring more flax, 
the object was too small to be are considera- 
tion. It was confessed that, unless the factories 
could get fat contracts from the Government they 
could not goon. No doubt with such contracts 
they might thrive and grow rich. It was argued 
that we must cut off foreign trade, and promote 
home products. But, he asked, who will buy? 
Was it contended the manufacturers would them- 
selves supply the farmer with a market? If all 
the five Sadie’ thousand manufacturers of the 
United States were put into one of the Western 
districts, a circle of sixty miles diameter would 
furnish all they could consume. Could any body 
believe that we could take hands away from the 
agriculture of the country, to compete with the 
manufacturers of Europe? Something had been 
said about domestic tallow. Did ever a farmer 
kill his beef for the sake of the tallow ? 

Mr. Curusert wished to ask one question of 
the honorable chairman of the Committee of 
Manufactures. If the article of duck requires 
protection at this time, and the duty laid on for- 
eign duck is just enough to balance the duty on 
the foreign flax used in the domestic article, how 
is it protected? If the one balances the other, 
what is gained? Mr. C. made some general re- 
marks on the policy of the bill. So soon as we 
attempted to protect one trade, we interfered with 
another. Link touched link—and there was no 
end to our difficulties. 
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Mr. Top spoke in reply and explanation. 

Mr. CuTHBert was not satisfied, and required 
still further explanation. 

Mr. Cassepy repeated some statements he had 
before made. The domestic duck was not made 
wholly, but only in part, of imported flax. So 
there was not a balance between the duties. 

Mr. Curusert rejoined, and complained that 
one duty was made a plea for another. We first 
lay a duty on flax—and, then, having done this, 
it is urged as a reason, why we must lay another 
duty on duck. 

Mr. CROWNINSHIELD replied to Mr. Cuay, in re- 
lation to the quantity of cloth in a bolt of Ameri- 
can duck. The domestic article was twenty-four 
inches wide; the foreign was over thirty, and the 
length of the piece, the same. The price, it was 
true, had been reduced ; but this was done by de- 
teriorating the goods. Single instead of double 
warp was used, and tow filling instead of flaxen ; 
and yet, after this adulteration, the article was 
still dearer than the imported. 

The question was then put, on the amendment 
of Mr. Ton, and carried—ayes 93, noes 77. 

Mr. CLay moved to increase the existing duty 
on the article of molasses. He believed there was 
no fairer object of taxation in the proposed tariff. 
His great wish was to promote American agricul- 
ture; and, with this view, to encourage the pro- 
duction of the raw material of any subject of 
manufacture to which our own country was 
adapted, rather than the importation of the rival 
foreign article. Molasses was to be considered— 
first, as an article of subsistence. As such, the 
existing duty bore no proportion to that on brown 
sugar. It was capable of being applied, and was 
in fact applied, to almost all the purposes of brown 
sugar. This latter article was subject to a duty 
of three cents per pound. A gallon of molasses, 
containing not less than eight pounds, paid a dut 
only of five cents; that is, a little more than half 
acenta pound. Secondly, as a substance capable 
of conversion into spirituous liquors. The least 
duty imposed on them was thirty-eight cents per 
gallon. If the policy of the country be well 
founded, in imposing this high duty on spirits 
manufactured abroad, it equally dictates that a 
high duty should be imposed on an article pro- 
duced abroad, susceptible of easy conversion into 
spirits, and which comes into competition with 
articles raised at home, capable of similar conver- 
sion. Thirdly, as a raw material of manufac- 
ture. On this point, it appeared to Mr. C., that 
we ought to discourage, even for the purpose of 
manufacture, any raw material, raised abroad, of 
which. articles, capable of a similar fabrication, 
can be certainly produced in abundance at home. 
No one will doubt that the grain of our éguntry 
produces a spirit equal, at least, to that which is 
distilled from molasses; nor our ability to produce 
it in the greatest abundance. He did not mean 
| to take up the moral considerations of the ques- 
| tion. He intended to ask the attention of the 

Committee to the matter practically. A certain 
amount of spirituous liquors will be consumed 
whatever we may think or wish upon it as moral- 
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ists or philanthropists. meena that practical 

inciple, we are to consider whether it is not 

tter for our country to derive the whole profi 
both as to the production of the raw material an 
the distillation of it, rather than divide it with 
foreigners, Every gallon of spirits, distilled from 
foreign molasses, and consumed within the coun- 
try, takes the place of a gallon of spirits distilled 
from domestic produce. The foreigner enjoys the 
benefit of the value of the raw material, and we 
that of its manufacture only. This latter advan- 
tage we should still possess, if we substituted a 
native raw material to that which is furnished us 
from abroad; and, consequently, the mere interest 
of manufacturing would not suffer by the exclu- 
sion of the foreign material. There would, at 
most, be only a change in the theatre of distilla- 
tion. 

The increase in the import of molasses was 
very great, so great as to threaten the supplanting 
of the native materials of distillation. From 1790 
to 1800, inclusive of both years, the total quantity 
of molasses imported was 53,323,607 gallons; that 
is, an average of 4,837,600 gallons for each of 
these eleven years. From 1801 to 1811, inclusive 


of both those years, the total quantity imported 
was 78,224,651 gallons; that is, upon an average, 
7,111,320 for each of the latter term of eleven 
years. The population of the United States in- 
creases in a ratio of about four per cent. per an- 
num. And the increased importation of molasses, 
during the latter term of eleven years, beyond 


that of the previous term of eleven years, was 
about what it ought to have been, supposing the 
increase of consumption to be according to the 
progressive augmentation of our population. Ap- 
plying the same principle, the quantity of molas- 
ses im 
instead of which the actual quantity was 11,990,- 
569 gallons for that year, and for the last year it 
rose to 13,019,328 gallons! The principle which 
Mr. C. thought ought to govern our manufactur- 
ing policy was to encourage—Ist, the manufacture 
of our own raw materials; 2ndly, the manufac- 
ture of foreign.raw materials which do not come 
into competition with any that are native; and 
3rdly, but least of all, those which compete with 
our own produce. Of all parts of our country, the 
grain growing now suffers the most. Whatever, 
therefore, would tend to reanimate that, without 
material detriment to others, ought to meet with 
a favorable consideration. According to an esti- 
mate of a former Secretary of the Treasury, in 
1810, of the 6,834,878 gallons of molasses, then 
imported, five millions were supposed to be dis- 
tilled, and the residue, 1,834,878, were consumed 
for other domestic purposes. Applying that rule— 
of the 12,019,328, imported last year, 2,786,413 
gallons were consumed in domestic purposes other 
than that of distillation, and 10,232,915 gallons in 
distillation. Supposing (which is a low estimate) 
a gallon of molasses to produce only a gallon of 
spirits, there was distilled 10,242,915 gallons of 
spirits. To produce this quantity from grain, 
would require about five millions of bushels. And 
the total export of the breadstuffs of the last year 
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did not equal five millions of bushels of grain, 
Thus, by excluding the foreign raw material oj 
molasses as an object of distillation, we should 
create an additional market at home, for a quan. 
tity of grain equal to about the whole export, in 
the form of breadstuffs, of that article last year, 
Suppose it were attempted to import grain from 
abroad, for the purpose of distillation, would not 
every one cry out against it? And where is the 
difference between such an operation as that would 
be, and the importation of molasses convertible 
into a worse spirit than that which is distilled 
from grain ? 

Fourthly, and lastly, molasses ought to be con- 
sidered as a source of revenue. The effect of the 
additional duty, which he meant to propose, would 
be merely to lessen the importation, and thereby 
give greater scope for the consumption of our 
native produce. To what amount it would lessen 
it could only be matter of conjecture. If one half, 
and the duty which the committee might fix 
should be twelve-and-a-half cents per gallon, there 
would be an augmentation of revenue in the ratio 
of twenty-five per cent. upon the present amount. 
Taxed at that rate, the duty would still be greatly 
below the standard which ts furnished by that on 
brown sugar, or on that of spirits. 

So far as it may be considered as an article of 
mere subsistence, Mr. Ciay felt no disposition to 
increase the duty, low as it would be, if his pro- 
position were adopted, in comparison to brown 
sugar. [f there could be a discrimination made 
between that portion of the material which was 
distilled and that which was consumed in other 
domestic uses, he would, with pleasure, adopt the 
discrimination. He knew of none that was prac- 
ticable. He finally proposed to insert in the bill 
a duty of two-and-a-half cents per gallon on mo- 
lasses, but subsequently reduced the proposed 
amount of duty to ten cents. 

Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, remarked, that the 
opponents of the bill had early been told that the 
policy of this country must be changed. He now 
perceived that the honorable Speaker was sincere 
in that declaration. All he should observe was, 
that the gentleman, and those who acted with 
him, were before a covntry which was competent 
to judge and to pronounce upon the course they 
were taking. 

Mr. Tomttnson, of Connecticut, rose in reply 
to the Speaker, and observed, that it would have 
been satisfactory to him to have been apprized 
that such a motion was about to be made; but, 
though he had not enjoyed that advantage, and 
was therefore obliged to reply with less time for 
consideration than he could have wished, he still 
felt it his duty to state his views, in answer to 
those which had been expressed by the honorable 
Speaker. That gentleman had admitted. that the 
article now about to be taxed, is an article of sub- 
sistence. It is so; and one used to a great extent 
by the poorer classes of the community. The pro- 
position is, to tax the labor of the country; to 
draw revenue from the mouth of the poor ard 
hard working man. The gentleman had actually 
gone so far as to calculate how much of every 
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tion. He had stated it at a fraction of a cent. 
But even a fraction of a cent on every meal, when 
the meals, as they must be, were often repeated, 
amounted to a considerable sum in the course of 
the year. We must look at the actual state of 
facts. The Speaker had made a calculation, in 
which, as it consisted in — orally stated, and 
not submitted to the eye, Mr. T. said he had not 
been able to detect any fallacy ; but he was satis- 
fied there must be a very great error in some part 
of it. He also had madea calculation, and its 
result was very widely different. To arrive at 
the quantity of molasses actually distilled into 
spirits, he had resorted to the report of the mar- 
chals appointed in 1820, to take an account of the 
manufactures of the United States. [Here Mr. 
T. quoted a statement, in figures, the result of 
which was, that not more than one-fourth of the 
quantity stated by the Speaker, was distilled.] 
He had endeavored to arrive at the same fact, by 
examining the returns of internal duties in 1814; 
which examination confirmed this conclusion. 
Mr. T. here read the following statements, going 
to prove that a large part of the amount of spirits 
to which the Speaker alluded, was produced, not 
from molasses, but from his own rye and corn, viz: 


By the returns of the marshals, made in 1820, it 
appears that the quantity of molasses distilled in the 
nited States, in that year, was - galls. 2,492,700 
Add, as the estimated increase from 1820 
to 1822 - . - - - - - 199,416 
And the quantity distilled in the latter year 
GEM a hcie ss y.m ig.dt orem eae 
The quantity of molasses imported in the years 
1801, was 6,833,261 





1802 - 6,877,672 

1803 - 5,747,256 
oa Gallons. 
18,458,189 Average for the 3 years 6,152,729 

1809 - 8,055,629 

1810 - 8,634,418 

1811 - 8,141,264 
24,831,311 Average for those years 8,277,103 

1821 - 9,086,982 

1822 - 11,990,569 

1823 - 13,019,328 


34,096,879 Average - - - 11,365,926 








If it be supposed, said he, that the augmentation cf 
the population has been in the ratio of 36 per cent. in 
10 years, and the average of molasses imported in 1801, 
’2~’3, be taken as the basis of the calculation, the re- 
sult will be, that the average consumption of the years 
1821, ’22, and ’23, will require - galls. 11,393,672 

In 1810, according to Seybert’s Statisti- 
cal Annals, page 256, the quantity of mo- 


lasses imported was - - - - - 8,634,418 
Exported in that year - - - - 18,837 
8,615,581 


The quantity of molasses distilled in that 


meal was to go to the payment of this contribu- | year, is stated by Seybert, page 463, to have 


been - - 2,827,625 





Making the quantity consumed for do- 
mestic purposes in 1810 - - - - 
Increase of consumption, for domestic 
purposes, in 10 years, at 36 per cent. - 


5,787,956 
2,083,644 





7,871,620 


Increase, from 1820 to 1822, at7 percent. 551,013 





Making the quantity thus consumed in 
1822 
The average of molasses imported in the 
years 1821, 1822, and 1823, is - - 11,365,926 
Consumed, for domestic purposes, in the 
year 1822 - - - - - - 


8,422,033 


8,422,633 
Thus it appears that the quantity dis- 
tilled in 1822, was only - - - - 2,943,293 
It is stated in Seybert, page 463, that, in 1810, the 
marshals returned the quantity of spirits distilled in 


the United States— Gallons. Gallons 
From fruit and grain - + 22,977,167 
Exported -  - - - 133,853 
22,843,314 
From molasses - - - 2,827,625 
Exported - - - - 474,990 





Domestic spirits consumed in 


1810 - += + -  «@ 2,952,685 2,852,695 


Making the quantity of domestic distilled 

spirits consumed in the United States in 

TN o> cms’. Me: snk th tas in hen 
The average of imported spirits con- 

sumed in that year - - - - - 6,834,878 
Total amount of spirits consumed in that 

year - - - - . - - 32,030,827 
Add for increase of consumption, at 43 





per cent. for 12 years, makes - - - 13,510,331 
Making the quantity of spirits consumed 

fa ROOO: Sees ae! le CeOL Tea ISO 
Deducting from this amount the quan- 

tity imported in 1822 - - - - 5,088,984 
Leaves for the consumption of the Uni- 

ted States, in that year, of domestic dis- 

tilled spirits - - - . ~ - 40,452,169 
The amount distilled from molasses has 

been shown to be - - - - - 2,943,293 
Thus, the quantity distilled in the Uni- 

ted States, from domestic materials, in 

grain and fruit, is shown to be - 


- 37,508,876 


Mr. T. then went into a statement to show the 
quantity of sugar imported, at different periods, 
from which it appeared that the quantity of sugar 
brought into the country had decreased; and he 
argued thence, that the domestic use of molasses 
in families had increased. He admitted, indeed, 
that the sugar of Louisiana had, to some extent, 
taken the place of foreign; but not sufficiently to 
effect this result. But, said Mr. T., even granting 
the gentleman’s premises, allow that ten millions of 
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gallons of spirits have been made from molasses in 
one year, still I should not assent to the duty now 

. How is this molasses procured? By 
exchanging for it the productions of agriculture, 
and such productions as could not, by any process, 
be turned into whiskey, (for now the rage seemed 
to be, to make every thing into whiskey.) Fish, 
lumber, butter, cheese, could not, certainly, be so 
converted; and these were the articles which 
went to bring the molasses from the West Indies. 
If you prevented its introduction, you prevented, 
to the same extent, their exportation; and so far 
deprived the people of one section of the Union of 
a market for their industry. By the present tariff, 
a duty of five cents a gallon is laid on this article. 
The result of which is, an income to the Govern- 
ment of $500,000 ; and the consumers of it are 
confined to a comparatively small district. To 
these persons, the proposed amendment will be a 
direct tax on one of the necessaries of life—on an 
article of the subsistence of the r. He then 
Went into a statement to show that the original 
cost of a gallon of molasses, in the West Indies, 
was only ten cents. So that the duty of twelve 
and a half cents will be one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. on the first cost of the article. 

He proceeded to argue, that this increase of 
duty, instead of augmenting, would diminish the 
revenue of the country, and would, in effect, ex- 
clude the article altogether. He could not believe, 
that the manufacturer of whiskey needed this 
duty as an encouragement. By a price-current 
of New Orleans, it appeared that Kentucky whis- 
key was worth from 33 to 34 cents; a bushel of 
rye makes 23 gallons, equal to 66 cents. If this 
Was not sufficient encouragement, he must be 
greatly deceived. But to this must yet further be 
added, the profit of the animals fattened on the 

rain after the process of distillation was over. 
Sader all these views of the subject, (very hastily 
presented, ) he could not but hope that the proposed 
amendment would be rejected by the House. 

Mr. Fc.uer accounted for the different results to 
which the honorable Speaker and the gentleman 
from Connecticut had come, from the fact, that 
large quantities of the imported molasses were re- 
fined and converted into loaf sugar, for exporta- 
tion; and that a part of the rum distilled from 
molasses is also exported. Both these amounts 
must be deducted from the apparent amount con- 
sumed. 

Mr. Cuay rejoined. Admitting that part of 
the molasses is converted into sugar, (though this 
was the first time in his life he had heard of such 
a thing; he always supposed that molasses was a 
residuum which could not be grained.) Still, he 
asked, if there was any just proportion between 
the duty on sugar and that on molasses? If the 
molasses was to be considered as sugar, the case 
was still worse than if it was to be considered as 
spirits. Touch it but with the wand of the man- 
ufacturer, and straight it would bring, as sugar, a 
protecting duty of three cents a pound; but, as 
molasses, it paid only five cents a gallon. He re- 

lled the idea, that this was a duty for the West. 

e knew not that it would benefit that section of 
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country more than others. Nor did he care where 
the benefit fell; it would fall somewhere. Whereve, 
grain was grown throughout the Union, its effect; 
would operate—nor are grain growers alone—the 
fruit raising districts, (including that of the gen. 
tleman from Connecticut,) would all be aided by 
it. Peach brandy and apple brandy would both 
be benefited by excluding West India molasses, 
and diminishing the rum made from it. He aimed 
not at the eaters, but at the drinkers, of New Eng- 
land; and if the gentleman could devise a plan 
by which they could be separated, so that the duty 
would bear upon the latter only, he would imme- 
diately vote with him in its favor. As to its tax. 
ing the food of the poor, he asked, whether it was 
ye to the duty on brown sugar, or bohea, both 
of which were food of the poor? 

Mr. C. here quoted a statement from a work by 
Mr. Picton, (on whom he passed a merited en- 
comium, and who is a citizen of the same State 
with Mr. T.) to corroborate the position he had 
taken in respect to the proportion of molasses dis- 
tilled, to that used for food; and closed, by re. 
oe his motion to a duty of ten cents per gal- 
on. 

(During this reply, Mr. CLay was several times 
interrupted by Mr. Srptey, of Massachusetts, 
who appeared disposed to controvert the Speak- 
er’s statements ; but Mr. C. declined yielding the 
floor to-him.] 

When Mr. C. concluded, the question was taken 
on the motion to insert in the bill, a duty of ten 
cents per gallon on molasses, and decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 100 votes to 88. 

Mr. Wesster then moved an amendment of 
some length to the bill, the object of which is to 
allow a drawback to the printers and stainers of 
imported silks and nankins, on the re-exportation 
of those articles, accompanied with guards against 
frauds. 

Mr. W. stated, in explanation of his motion, 
that there existed, near New York, an extensive 
establishment for the printing of silks, cottons, and 
nankins. By the present law, the exporters of 
those articles were not entitled to drawback, be- 
cause the imported article had undergone a great 
change. The conductors of the institution were 
under the impression that a considerable export 
trade could be carried on if they had this benefit. 
He believed that it might be so guarded as to pre- 
vent any great danger of frauds upon the revenue, 
and he had drawn the amendment with that view. 

The amendment of Mr. W. was ordered to be 
printed ; and then the Committee rose. 

The third reading of the Navy Appropriation 
bill was then gone through with; the bill was 
passed and sent to the Senate, and the House ad- 
journed. 


Tuurspay, March 25. 


Mr. Newton, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom the subject had been referred, re- 
ported a bill concerning wrecks on the coast o! 
Florida; which was read twice, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole. 
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The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Rey- 
NoLps was taken up and agreed to. 

The House took up the motion of Mr. ALten, 
of Massachusetts, made yesterday, to rescind that 
rule which forbids, in Committee of the Whole, a 
motion to rise Ya to the hour of four, while a 
question is pending. Be Fl 

After some discussion of the subject, in which 
Messrs. ALLEN, Livermore, and FLoyp, support- 
ed the rescinding, and Messrs. TrimpLe, Mercer, 
and TAYLOR, are it— 

The yeas and nays were then taken on agree- 
ing to the resolution moved by Mr. ALLEN, and 
areas follows: For rescinding the rule 93; against 
rescinding it 78. 

So the resolution was carried, and the rule of 
the House was rescinded which forbids adjourn- 
ment before the hour of four o’clock, when any 
subject is before the House, in Committee of the 
Whole, which has been already one day debated. 

A bill from the Senate “releasing to John Mc- 
Allister, or the legal representatives of John 
Forbes, a certain tract of land,” was twice read, 
and committed to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

A bill from the Senate “for the relief of the 
heirs of Don Harpin de la Gautrais,” was also 
twice read, and committed. 


A bill from the Senate “for the relief of Cap- 
tain Thomas Staniford,” was twice read, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


Two Messages were received from the Prest- 
DENT OF THE Untrep Srares, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

Having stated to Congress, on the 7th of December 
last, that Daniel D. Tompkins, late Governor of New 
York, was entitled to a larger sum than that reported 
in his favor, by the accounting officers of the Govern- 
ment, and that, in execution of the law of the last 
session, I had the subject still under consideration, I 
now communicate to you the result. 


On full consideration of the law, by which this duty 
was enjoined on me, and of the report of the Commit- 
tee, on the basis of which the law was founded, I have 
thought that I was authorized to adopt the principles 
laid down in that report, in deciding on the sum 
which should be allowed to him for his services. 
With this view, and on a comparison of his services 
with those which were rendered by other disbursing 
officers, taking into consideration, also, his aid in ob- 
taining loans, I had decided to allow him five per 
cent. for all sums borrowed and disbursed by him, and 
of which decision I informed him. Mr. Tompkins has 
since stated to me that this allowance will not indem- 
nify him for his advances, loans, expenditures, and 
losses, in rendering those services, nor place him on 
the footing of those who loaned money to the Govern- 
ment at that interesting period. He has also express- 
ed a desire that I would submit the subject to the first 
decision of Congress, which I now do. In adopting 
this measure, I think proper to add that I concur fully 
in the sentiments expressed by the Committee, in 
favor of the very patriotic and valuable services which 
were rendered by Mr. Tompkins in the late war. 


JAMES MONROE. 


Mancu 25, 1824. 


The Message was referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 


To the House of Representatives of the United States : 


In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, of the 25th February, requesting in- 
formation whether the title of the United Brethren for 
propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, to cer- 
tain sections of land in Ohio, has been purchased for 
the United States; and, if so, to cause a copy of the 
contract, and of the papers relating thereto, to be laid 
before the House, I transmit, herewith, all the docu- 
ments required. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Wasurneton, March 25, 1824. 


The Message, &c., was referred to a select com- 
mittee, and Messrs. Wricut, CAMPBELL, of Ohio, 
Buckner, Cook, Haypen, Markey, and Srer- 
LING, were appointed said committee. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


Mr. Forsyts, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which had been referred, at the present 
session, sundry memorials upon the subject of 
spoliations committed on the commerce and navi- 
gation of the United States, by French cruisers, 
between the years 1793 and 1800, made a detailed 
report thereon, which was laid on the table. The 
report is as follows: 


On the petitions of Hadrianus Van Noorden, Wil- 
liam and Nathaniel Hooper, Daniel Henshaw, several 
merchants and underwriters of Salem, several mer- 
chants of Gloucester, several merchants and under- 
writers of Alexandria, District of Columbia, several 
merchants of Washington, North Carolina, Henry 
Clark and others, of Kennebunk, and several others, 
merchants, in Maine, referred to the Committee of 
Foreign Relations, they report— 

That no evidence accompanies either of the peti- 
tions ; all of which, except the first, are literally the 
same, having been apparently prepared by concert 
among the claimants, to be presented to Congress. 
To discriminate between them is not practicable, if it 
were desirable. The committee are compelled to 
present, in general terms, the nature of these claims, 
as set forth by the parties interested, and to examine, 
as briefly as possible, the grounds upon which relief is 
asked from the Government of the United States. The 
claims are founded upon spoliations committed by the 
private and public armed vessels of France, between 
the years 1793 and 1800. 

The petitioners allege that the French Government, 
to the date of the ratification of the treaty of 1800, al- 
ways considered the recognition of their claims as due 
to its honor, and attached them as a charge upon its 
national character. 

That the Government of the United States, which 
has volunteered its agency for the recovery of them 
from France, exercised its power and authority to pre- 
vent the petitioners from obtaining indemnity—that 
the Government of the United States received from 
France a full and fair equivalent for the claims, in the 
discharge from its liabilities under the treaties with 
France, and the abrogation of those treaties. 

Similar applications, if not by the same persons, 
have been frequently made to Congress, and reports 
upon them are to be found in the records of the House 
of Representatives and of the Senate. None of these 
applications have been successful. Without attempt- 
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ing even to enumerate the failures to obtain a sanc- 
tion to their statement and to their claims, the Com- 
mittee refer the House to a detailed report of the 
various acts of the Government of the United States 
and of France, from 1793 to 1800, made by a select 
committee, on the 22d of April, 1802, to which appli- 
cations like the present were referred. Governed by 
that report, the Committee of Foreign’ Relations are 
not satisfied that the French Government ever ad- 
mitted the justice of the claims of the petitioners, or 
ever intended to pay them; that the Government of 
the United States used every effort, even to war itself, 
to rescue the property of American merchants from 
the lawless violence of France; that its efforts to pro- 
cure 5 8p ar for the spoliations committed by the 
French cruisers, were not discontinued until it was 
obvious that there was no hope of success. That this 
Government never received from France any equiva- 
lent for the claims of Americans upon France. The 
war of aggression was commenced by France, and 
every act of the United States was a just retaliation 
for previous injury. The treaties with France were 
annulled by an act of Congress in 1798, in conse- 
quence of the utter disregard of the stipulations of 
them by that Power. 

In short, to justify their claims upon the United 
States, the petitioners assume, that France was right, 
and their own Government wrong. That France was 
prepared to make a just reparation for the outrages 
committed under her own laws, until released from 
her obligations by the United States, who were faith- 
less to their trust, in the first instance, and have been 
regardless of the obligations of justice ever since, as- 
sumptions not consistent with truth, nor creditable to 
the patriotism of those who make them. The com- 
mittee recommend to the House to adopt the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That petitions of the several persons who 
ask indemnity for spoliations committed by French 
cruisers on their property, between the years 1793 and 
1800, be rejected. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then again went into Committee of 
the Whole, on the bill “to amend the several acts 
laying duties on imports,” Mr. Conpicr in the 
Chair 


The question being on the amendment of yes- 
terday, offered by Mr. Wesster, which amend- 
ment is in the following words: 


‘‘Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
drawback allowed by law on plain silk and nankeen 


cloths, imported in American vessels from beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, shall be allowed, although the 
said cloths, before the exportation thereof, shall have 
been colored, printed, stained, dyed, stamped, or 
painted, in the United States. But, whenever any 
such cloths, so imported, shall be intended to be so 
colored, printed, stained, dyed, stamped, or painted, 
and afterwards to be exported from the United States, 
with privilege of drawback, each package thereof shall, 
before the same shall be delivered from the public 
stores, be opened and examined by an inspector of 
the customs, and the contents thereof measured or 
weighed, and the quality thereof ascertained, and a 
sample of each piece thereof reserved at the custom- 
house; and a particular account or registry of such 
examination, describing the number of pieces in each 
package, their weight or measure, and the samples 
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thereof reserved, shall. be entered in the books of the 
custom-house ; and, after such examination, aii 
goods shall be repacked in the original package, anj 
the said original package shall be marked with a cus. 
tom-house mark. And, whenever any such goods, 
being thus colored, printed, stained, dyed, stamped, 0; 
painted, shall be entered at the custom-house for ex. 
portation and drawback, the same shall be so entered 
in the original package, marked as aforesaid, and not 
otherwise, unless the person so entering the same shal| 
give satisfactory evidence to the collector or naval off- 
cer, or one of them, that such original package has 
been lost or destroyed by accident; and no such ap- 
plication for drawback shall be made, except on the 
contents of entire packages; and, upon application 
for such entry and drawback, the contents of the pack. 
ages, so offered, shall be examined by an inspector of 
the customs, and measured or weighed, and compared 
with the original entry, registry, and samples, and if, 
upon such comparison and full examination, the col. 
lector shall be satisfied that the contents of each pack- 
age are the same identical goods imported and regis- 
tered as aforesaid, and not changed or altered, except 
by being colored, printed, stained, dyed, stamped, or 
painted, as aforesaid, then the person, so entering 
such goods, shall be admitted to the oath prescribed 
by law, to be used in cases of application for exporta- 
tion of the goods for the benefit of drawback, and 
shall, thereupon, be entitled to drawback as in other 
cases: Provided, That the exporter shall, in every 
other particular, comply with the regulations and for- 
malities, heretofore established, for entries of goods for 
exportation with the benefit of drawback. Ani, if 
any person shall present, for exportation and draw- 
back, any colored, printed, stained, dyed, stamped, or 
painted silk or nankeen cloths, knowing the same not 
to be entitled to drawback, according to the provisions 
of this act, or shall wilfully misrepresent or conceal 
the contents or quality of any package as aforesaid, 
the said goods, so presented or entered for drawback, 
shall be forfeited, and may be seized by the collector, 
and proceeded with, and the forfeiture distributed, as 
in other cases.” 


Mr. Wesster stated the existence of several 
other establishments, of a similar nature to that 
in New York, to which the amendment will 
apply. ; 

Mr. Wick irre objected to the amendment, as 
being an extension of the drawback system. He 
thought such an extension dangerous, as opening 
a door to frauds and corruption in the collection 
of duties, &c. 

Mr. Suarre replied to Mr. Wickuirre, and 
showed that the danger of fraud, in this case, was 
very small, as no American silk was manufac- 
tured, &c. 

Mr. Marvin moved to amend the amendment 
in the second line, by striking out the words 
“nankeen cloths,” to which he objected, because 
it extended protection to a foreign fabric of cot- 
ton, while we had cotton factories at home to 
manufacture it. 

Mr. Wesster replied. This kind of goods 
came into the country now, and all the question 
was, whether their value should be increased by 
the industry of our citizens previous to its re-eX- 
portation. He did not know, however, that the 
article of nankeens was made in this country. 
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Mr. McLane, of Delaware, advocated the 
amendment of Mr. Wester, generally, on the 
principles of the drawback system, which he 
wished to see extended as far as possible. He ob- 
jected to the amendment now ay by the 

tleman from New York, (Mr. Marvin.) This 
useful factory took nankeens that were stained, 
and restored them to their original color, and 
therewith restored their value, and even increased 
it, &e. 

* Mr. Mercer agreed with the gentleman last 
up. Nankeens were already entitled to drawback, 
and although the drawback system presented to 
exporters a temptation to fraud, he thought the 
guards proposed by the amendment were fully 
sufficient to prevent any successful attempt at it. 

Mr. Marvin repeated his objection to protect- 
ing, by bounties, a foreign cotton fabric. Nan- 
keens he understood to be an uncolored cotton 
cloth. 

Mr. Wesster replied. Nankeens, he said, are 
now imported blue, as well as plain. The effect 
of the proposed amendment would be, to bring 
them all into this country white, and to have them 
dyed here before exportation, &c. 

Mr. Top inquired if any establishments in this 
— were now engaged in the dying of nan- 
keens 

Mr. Wesster replied that he could not say he 
knew of any now thus engaged, but he understood 
they were preparing to engage in this branch of 
business. 

Mr. Top observed that the memorialists did not 
mention nankeens in their petitions, and the grant- 
ing a drawback on the re-exportation of that arti- 
cle might lead to the sending to India for cottons, 
and thus operate against both the manufactures 
and agriculture of the country. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, in reply to Mr. Top and Mr. 
Marvin, argued that this amendment, in respect 
to nankeens, would have the effect to take out of 
our market so much of an article, which, while 
in the home market, competed with our own cot- 
ton fabrics. 

Mr. Mercer enforced his former remarks by 
some further observations. 

Mr. Wesster stated, that, since he last spoke, 
just now, he had learned that immense quantities 
of nankeens were now dyed at the factory near 
New York. 

Mr. MALLary opposed the amendment of Mr. 
Marvin, and urged arguments to show that the 
home cotton factories could not be injured by the 
motion of Mr. Wessrer, and the branch of dying 
(in which our manufacturers were chiefly defi- 
cient) would receive, by the effect of it, an im- 
provement it was much in want of. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Marvin, and it was negatived. 

Mr. Sanprorp, of Tennessee, objected to the 
amendment of Mr. Wessrer, as being likely to 
injure the revenue. He thought the practice of 
coloring, or staining goods, ought not to be thus 
encouraged, &c. 

_ Mr. Forsyru moved to amend the amendment 
in the 1st and 2d lines, so as to read, “a draw- 
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back of 75 per cent.,” instead of “the drawback 
allowed by law.” He stated his object to be to 
make the drawback on this article to correspond 
with that laid by the bill on other articles of this 
description. 

Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, made a few explan- 
atory remarks. 

Mr. WessTeER explained the operation of the 
amendment, and the provisions of the 6th section 
of the bill, which operated only on tallow; and 
Mr. Mercer also made a few observations on the 
subject. 

Mr. Forsytu replied; as a new system of du- 
ties was about to be adopted, he said, a new system 
of drawbacks should also be adopted. He thought 
25 per cent. not too much, as a remuneration to 
the United States Government for the trouble- 
some mode of preventing frauds in relation to this 
drawback. 

Mr. Foot moved an amendment, to place Eu- 
ropean and East India silks upon an equal foot- 
ing; which he introduced with a few remarks, to 
express his opinion that the silks from France 
and Italy should not be put on a different footing 
from those of India. 

Mr. WesstTerR explained. The French and 
Italian silks were usually dyed. The French, 
especially, surpassed all nations in dying that 
article. 

Mr. Test objected to the amendment in a few 
remarks; and then, 

The question being taken on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Foor, it was rejected. 

The question recurring on the original motion 
of Mr. WesBsTER, 

Mr. Bucuanan expressed his wish for further 
light on the subject to which the amendment ap- 
plied. He thought the system of drawback suffi- 
ciently tried, to justify the proposed extension of 
it. At present it extends only to fish, spirits, and 
fine sugar. He thought the introduction of nan- 
keens of the East, would interfere with our own 
cotton factories, as this bill placed the Chinese 
manufactures on the same footing with our own, 
in the foreign market. Thecommerce with China, 
he said, was a ruinous one; and this amendment 
went to encourage it, and to discourage our trade 
to France, which was a profitable one. 

Mr. Wesster replied. This, he said, was 
only a transit trade; we encourage our merchants 
to go to China, buy their silks, and carry them 
to South America. The only part of the China 
trade which was unprofitable, was that in articles 
consumed in this country. 

Mr. Bucwanan rejoined. He objected to the 
amendment, as complicating the system of draw- 
back. He repeated his argument respecting its 
effect to encourage foreign manufactures, which, 
he said, had not been answered. He admitted, 
that the silks imported, went out again; but, why 
encourage their introduction from China, in pre- 
ference to those from France. 

Mr. Cogs was greatly indebted to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, last up, for his care of 
the cotton-growing interests; but, he should thank 
him much more, if he would consent to let them 
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alone. For his own 
friends of the bill talked of extending protection 
to the cotton growers, he felt much like the Irish 
recruit who was forced to volunteer. He objected 
to the amendment as granting an encouragement 
that was not needed; he had no idea of taking 
money out of the Treasury to put it in the pocket 
of those who were already doing so good a busi- 
ness, &c. 

Mr. Fuuuer replied to Mr. Bucuanan. The 
coloring of stained nankeens put them into a form 
to be exported, instead of being consumed at home, 
to the prejudice of the domestic manufacture. He 
agreed in the opinion, that no discrimination ought 
to be made between French and China silks. He 
argued, however, that the home consumption 
would not be affected, nor the cotton manufac- 
turer be injured by the proposed amendment. He 
made some observations on the French trade, to 
show that it was not so profitable as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania seemed to suppose. 

Mr. Suarpe replied to the gentleman from Geor- 
ia, (Mr. Cops.) All that was asked by the silk 
yers, he said, was, that, after they had expended 

their labor on the article, stained and defaced in 
transportation, they should be allowed the same 
drawback upon it, as, under the present law, would 
be allowed on it, if brought in a perfect state, and 
exported without any labor at all. Let us try the 
extension of this drawback system on a moderate 
scale, and it may be hereafter abolished or extend- 
ed, as might be advisable. 

Mr. Macuary replied to Mr. Coss, and advo- 
cated the amendment on principles of equality. It 
Was no more than just, he said, that the benefit 
of this branch of labor should be enjoyed by the 
dyers, as well as the agricultural labor by the cot- 
ton grower. He replied to Mr. Bucnanan, and 
advocated the propriety of making an experiment, 
in gradually extending the drawback system, so 
as to aid in the protection of manufactures. 

Mr. PoinseTtT advocated the amendment. Its 
operation would be to enable our merchants to 
carry the goods of China to the South American 
market, and otherwise, the merchants of Britain 
and France would have the whole trade to them- 
selves. It would not injure our manufactures, 
while it would encourage our commerce. 

Mr. Bucuanan replied, and stated an illustra- 
tion from the case of hemp and calico; the dyed 
nankeen of India, he said, displaced our cottons 
in the South American markets. 

Mr. PoinserTT, in reply, stated, from thorough 
personal acquaintance with South America, that 
the people of that country were of fixed habits, as 
much so as the Chinese themselves. They would 
go on in their old path and none other. They 
will not take our cottons, but will have nankeens, 
as they have been accustomed to; and if we do 
a carry them there the French and English 
will. 

Mr. Sanprorp repeated and enlarged upon his 
objections to the amendment, on the grounds of 
its opening a door to frauds, &c. 


and 
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rt, he said, when the! The question being taken, the amendment o{ 


Mr. Wessrer was agreed to, without a division, 
Mr. Top moved to amend the bill in the 238;) 
line by striking out “ three,” and, in the 24). 
line, striking out “two;” and inserting in both 
places “ five ;” so as to make the clauses read: 
“©On all wares of cut glass, not specified, five cent; 
nd, and, in addition thereto, an ad valorem 
duty of thirty per centum ; 

“On all other articles of glass, five cents per pound, 
and, in addition thereto, an ad valorem duty of twenty 
per centum.” 

Mr. Top explained the reason of this ameni- 
ment to be, the striking out the third section of 
the bill, which met the British bounty by a pro- 
portional increase of duty. 

Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, asked why an ad 
valorem duty was added to a specific duty on glass, 

Mr. Too explained.—T he necessity arose from 
the modes pursued by the English exporters 0; 
glass to introduce their article into this country, 
without paying the duties, &c. 

Mr. ForsyTu stated that no bounty is granted 
by the British Government on glass, and therefore 
the argument from the third section does not apply. 
Much of our glass comes from France; and to 
this the third section would not apply, even if it 
still remained in the bill. Mr. i made some 
remarks, incidentally, on the slight notice which 
was taken of any motion or any fact proceeding 
from those members of the House who are not 
seneevomees, or are not avowed friends of the 
bill. 

Mr. Top replied—The glass imported from 
France was to a small amount, (not more in the 
last year than $10,000.) 

Mr. Mercer expressed his astonishment, that, 
after all that had passed on the bill, the honorable 
Chairman should persevere in saying that there 
existed a bounty on glass in England. Mr. M. 
said he had before denied the existence of such a 
bounty ; and he now rose to verify the statement. 
Here Mr. M. quoted the excise paid on several 
materials used in certain kinds of glass; and all 
that was done by Government is to allow a draw- 
back on this excise when the glass is exported. 

Mr. P. P. Barzpour objected to adding a duty 
on all glass imported, in order to countervail draw- 
back or bounty on British glass. If the addition 
was sufficient to meet the latter, it must be enor- 
mous on the poorer kinds brought from elsewhere. 
But there was no positive bounty, but only a draw- 
back in Britain, on manufactures of aon He 
insisted on the wide difference between bounty 
and drawback, &c. 

Mr. Top replied to Mr. Mercer, who always, 
he said, came prepared with authorities, chapter 
and verse, to refer to; and who often gave valuable 
information on subjects in question, and on subjects 
not in question. Mr. T., nevertheless, insisted 
there was a bounty on English glass; it might be 
called by what name the gentleman thought fit; 
it was as much a bounty as that on cotton bag- 
ging, which the gentlemen all argued to be 4 


of the bill wasstricken out. The amount granted 
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on ing is in the English books called a draw- 
an on glass is; and Mr. T. produced an 
invoice in which bounty is charged, 

Mr. Mercer rejoined—and reiterated his argu- 
ment to show that the encouragement in England 
was a drawback, and nota bounty ; and therefore 
the policy which might apply to a system of 
bounties for encouragement had no application to 
the present case, &c. 

r, CAMBRELENG Stated the facts of the English 
allowance, and insisted that, whether it is called 
bounty or drawback, it equally operated on the 

ice of the article as bought by us. He thought 
the duty rather high, but should only oppose it as 
applied to plain glass. 

r. Forsyta referred to the Commercial Di- 
gest, to prove that the allowance is drawback, and 
not bounty. He remarked, in reply to Mr. Top, 
on the third section of the bill, and on the capacity 
in this country to compete with other countries in 
the manufacturing of glass. The glass imported 
into the United States, from other countries, from 
Germany alone, was more than that from Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland put together. 

Mr. Top asked, in reply, why the gentlemen 
had urged the striking out of the third section ? 
they certainly then considered the allowance of 
drawback as bounty. He still insisted that it was 
so, and he referred to the invoice he had before 
produced, and called for the reading of a petition 
of certain glass manufacturers, &c. 

A good deal of smart repartee passed between 
Mr. Top and Mr. Mercer, in relation to their 
stock of authorities, &c. 

Mr. Cutperer moved that the Committee rise. 
The motion was negatived—ayes 82, noes 92. 

The debate was now renewed, and Messrs. 
Foot, of Connecticut, CamsBLe.tenc, and Top, 
made some observations; when 

Mr. CAMBRELENG called fora division of the 
question so as to take it first on the first part of the 
amendment now proposed. 

The question being taken, accordingly, on the 
first clause of the amendment, as it is above stated, 
i vote was:—For the amendment 86, against 
it 87, 

So the amendment was rejected—and then the 
Committee rose. 





Fripvay, March 26. 
Mr. CaMPBELL, of Ohio, from the Committee 
on Private Land Claims, to ‘which were referred 
bills of the Senate of the following titles, viz: 


“An act confirming the claims of the heirs of 


Nicholas Baudin and the heirs of Joseph Chas- 
tang, to certain tracts of land ;” “An act confirm- 
ing the claim of Peter H. Hobart and Lewis Jud- 
son to a certain tract of land;” and “An act 
releasing to John McAlister, or the legal repre- 
sentatives of John Forbes, a certain tract of land,” 
reported, as the opinion of the committee, that the 
sald bills ought not to pass. 

The said bills were committed to a Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. Lirtte, from the Committee on Pensions 





and Revolutionary Claims, to which was referred 
the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the 
relief of Walter S. Chandler and Samuel Ward,” 
made a re 
the said bill, and it was committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 


rt thereon, adverse to the passage of 


On motion of Mr. Coox, the Committee on 


Roads and Canals were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of vesting in the State of Illinois, 
for the purpose of defraying the expense of open- 
ing a canal between the waters of the Illinois river 
and Lake Michigan, the land that has been re- 
served from sale by Congress, bordering on the 
proposed canal. 


On motion of Mr. Metcatre, the Committee 


on Indian Affairs were instructed to complete the 
inquiry which was commenced at the last session, 


(and reported upon in part,) into the execution of 


an act, entitled “An act to abolish the Indian 
trading establishments;” and, also, to inquire what 


was the general average per centum over and 


above the prime cost and carriage, for which the 


articles of merchandise were sold by the factory 
agents, before the passage of the law aforesaid ; 
the amount of money which ought to have been 


returned to the Government upon the abolition of 


the establishment ; the amount which has actually 
been paid into the Treasury, together with that 
which has been secured to be so paid under the 


eet of the law for abolishing the said estab- 
i 


shment; and if, by. contrasting the said sums, a 


balance shall be found to be due to the Govern- 
ment, what mode can be devised to recover the 
same from the person or persons withholding it. 


The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
the relief of Captain Thomas Staniford,” was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Claims. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the support of Gov- 
ernment for the year 1824,” with amendments; 
in which they ask the concurrence of this House. 

The amendments were read, and committed to 
a Committee of the whole House to-morrow. 

Mr. Coss moved to discharge the Committee 
of Ways and Means from the consideration of the 
President’s Message in relation to the claims of 
D. D. Tompkins, and that it be referred to a select 
committee. He prefaced his motion with a few 
remarks, to show that the standing committee had 
not time for a proper investigation of the subject. 
The motion was supported by Mr. McLang, chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, but, 
on suggestion of Mr. WessTer, it was withdrawn 
for the present. 


JOHN B. HOGA™. 


Mr. Hamicton, from the Military Committee, 
to whom was recommitted the bill from the Sen- 
ate to repeal the “act for the relief of John B. 
Hogan,” reported an amendment thereto. 

At the request of Mr. Cops, Mr. HaMILTon ex- 
plained the circumstances in relation to the case 
of Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. McCoy further remarked on the facts of 


| the case, and a conversation ensued upon it be- 
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tween Messrs. Hamitton, Saarpe, Cops, Owen, 
and CULPEPER. 

(Mr. Hogan, it appears, was a paymaster in the 
Seminole war, who paid about $20,000 to a corps 
of gunmen, whom he considered as volunteers, but 
who, by the construction of the law by the War 
Department, were declared not to be such. The 
amendment now reported to the bill, goes to allow 
him credit for this amount. It was objected to, as 
sanctioning a eoeeee principle, and setting a 
precedent which, if followed up, would cover all 
disbursements made bona fide but without law.) 

Mr. CuLperer moved to lay the amendment on 
the table. Not carried. 

The amendment was finally agreed to, and the 
bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading to-morrow. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, on the bill to 
amend the several acts laying duties on imports, 
Mr. Conpict in the Chair. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Top, 
to raise the duty on “all articles of glass not spe- 
cified,” from two cents to five cents per pound— 

Mr. CaMBRELENG made some observations in 
opposition to this amendment, as laying an enor- 
mous duty on plain glass. The question being 
taken, it was not agreed to. 

Mr. Extis, of Pennsylvania, moved to amend 
the bill, by inserting in it the following clause: 
* On square iron-wire, used in the manufacture of 


umbrellas, a duty of twelve and a half per cent. 
ad valorem.” 

Mr. E. stated the circumstances of this branch 
of manufacture, which at present is not made in 
the United States. The making of umbrellas had 
greatly increased in the United States, and they 


were exported toalargeamount. Those engaged 
in it were desirous of adding this branch to their 
business ; but, under the existing duty of 40 per 
cent. ad valorem, it was impossible. 

Mr. Suarre, of New York, supported the 
amendment, and confirmed Mr. E tis’s state- 
ment of facts on the subject. 

Mr. Cassepy, of New Jersey, stated that he 
had presented a petition on this subject, which he 
desired to be read. 

Mr. MIL-er, of Pennsylvania, moved to amend 
the amendment, by striking out the word “ iron,” 
as many articles of this description were made of 
copper wire. 

Ir. Evtis accepted this modification of his 
motion. 

Mr. FLoyp stated some facts in relation to a 
former petition of the umbrella manufacturers, 
and its effects. 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment was carried—ayes 75, noes 42. 

Mr. Isacks, of Tennessee, moved to strike out 
the proviso, from the 33d to the 42d line, inclusive 
which is in the following words: 

“ Provided, That all cotton cloths whatsoever, or 
cloths of which cotton shall be a component material, 
excepting nankeens imported directly from China, 


the original cost of which, at the place whence jn. 
ported, with the addition of twenty per centum if jn. 
ported from the Cape of Good Hope, or any place be. 
yond it, and of ten per centum if imported from any 
other place, shall be less than thirty-five cents pe; 
square yard, shall, with such addition, be taken and 
deemed to have cost thirty-five cents per square yard, 
and shall be charged with duty according)y.” 


Mr. Isacks stated that his object was to take 
away from the bill the proposed minimum on cot. 
ton goods. Mr. I. quoted statements, in figures, io 
show the amount of duties in 1823, paid on differ. 
ent species of cotton goods, &c.. to show the rea- 
sonableness of his proposition, kc. He did not 
conceive this further encouragement on the cotton 
manufacture necessary ; moreover, because, if he 
was correctly informed, the manufacturers neither 
wished nor needed it, that portion of the capital 
and industry of the country employed in it, being 
more productive than almost any other. 

Mr. P. P. Barpour then rose, and said that, 
having determined, at some period of the discus- 
sion, to present his views of the general principles 
involved in the bill under consideration, and be- 
lieving that the present motion afforded.an oppor- 
tunity to do so, S would, with the indulgence of 
the Committee avail himself of it. 

No subject, said Mr. B., of a more important 
character than this, has occupied the attention of 
the National Legislature, during its present session. 
This is the third time that it has been brought 
upon the tapis, during my short political life; it 
has not only been debated again and again in this 
and the other House, but the press has teemed 
with pamphlets and newspaper publications in re- 
lation to it. It is not a question, as was said on 
another occasion during this session, of political 
metaphysics, but of severe practical taxation ; one 
which comes home to the sensibility of the pocket 
nerve. In opposing this bill, I feel that I am de- 
fending the cause, not of my own immediate con- 
stituents only, but of the whole commonwealth of 
Virginia, of which they compose a part; not of 
them only, but of the whole South; not of them 
only, but of other parts of this Confederacy, against 
the injurious effects, which, in my opinion, this 
would produce upon their great and essential in- 
terests. I wish, sir, that a cause so great, had an 
abler advocate ; but I shall, to the utmost extent 
of my ability, endeavor to present the subject in 
its true light ; should I not succeed, whilst [ shall 
have the consolation of knowing that I have done 
my duty, I shall feel, that my defeat was not as- 
cribable to the weakness of my position, but to 
the inadequate manner in which it was defended. 

The bill has been presented to us in various 
phases; some gentlemen say, it is a measure to 
increase the revenue, some tell us it is to encourage 
agriculture, whilst others sustain it on the ground, 
that it will affurd encouragement to the manufac- 
tures of the country. It would indeed be as rare, 
as it would be valuable, if it could accomplish all 
these objects ; to harmonize these conflicting prin 
ciples, is just as impossible, as it would be for 2 
person who stood at a medial point betweeen two 
given objects, to approach the one, without reced- 
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ing from the other; and I fear, sir, that it would 
turn out to be in legislation, what certain specifics 
come to be in medicine; published to the world 
as a cure for almost every disease, they prove to 
be an effectual remedy fornone. Without further 
remark, I pass directly to the discussion. 

I would not vote for this bill, sir, even if it could 
be placed upon the grounds, which would be con- 
fessedly most advantageous for its advocates—that 
is, even if it were a bill designed to raise revenue, 
and if such would be its effect. I would not do it, 
for this obvious reason, that the exigencies of the 
Treasury do not call for an increase of revenue. 

In proof of this, I beg leave to present to the 
Committee, a brief view of our financial situation, 
as exhibited in official documents, giving an ex- 

ition in detail. The present condition of the 
reasury is such, as to enable us, by anticipation, 
to purchase our 7 per cent. stock during the cur- 
rent year, Which would not become due till the 
next. The 3 per cent. stock, amounting to $13,- 
296,099 06, no gentleman would think of paying 
at par, and consequently it would only be purchased 
upon such terms as might be agreed upon, between 
the Government and stockholders. The $7,000,000 
due tothe Bank of the United States, may be 
considered in effect as paid, inasmuch as we own 
stock to an equal amount, in the bank, the divi- 
dends on which are equivalent to the interest 
which we pay besides, our debt to the bank is at 
an interest of only 5 per cent., and therefore falls 
within the influence of the reasoning applicable to 
the remaining part of our debt bearing that inter- 
est. The residue of the public debt consists of 6 per 
cent. stock, and 5 per cent. stock; and we have 
satisfactory reason to believe that a considerable 
part of the six per cent. stock, can be commuted 
into a five per cent. Let me add, that gentlemen 
mistake, when they say that a large share of this 
debt will successively fall due in the years 1826, 
1827, and 1828. Although, in those years, large 
sums are redeemable, that is, we may pay them, 
if we choose, yet we are under no obligation to 
pay them; and it is estimated that, with the ex- 
ception of the Bank debt, and the three per cent. 
stock, the existing revenue of the Government will 
be competent to redeem our whole public debt in 
the year 1835, a period of eleven years from the 
present. Now, sir, although I am one of the last 
men in the world who would subscribe to the 
doctrine that a public debt is a public blessing, but 
on the contrary, consider it an evil, and am de- 
sirous of paying it, yet, in doing so, I would exer- 
cise discretion, I would practise moderation. As 
a guardian of public interest, I would act, in rela- 
tion to their debts, as I would in relation to my 
own; { would not suffer a solicitude to pay a debt 
not coercible, to induce me to sell property at a 


sacrifice, or to borrow money at a higher rate of 


laterest, than that of the debt to be paid with it. 
Let us for a moment apply these plain principles 
to our situation: there is no part of the debt bear- 
ing a higher interest than six per cent.; and there 
is nO part of the United States, it is believed, 
where the legal rate of interest is less; but as far 
as the six per cent. stock could be commuted for 
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per cent. stock, no gain. 
then, adopt the maxim of the celebrated English 
Minister Burleigh: That it is not desirable to see 
the Treasury swollen like a disordered spleen, 
whilst the nation was in aconsumption. I would 
act 9 the principle of his mistress, Queen Eli- 
zabeth, 
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a five per cent. stock, and to the whole amount of 
the five per cent. if we were to draw additional 
revenue from the people to pay it, it would cre- 
ate an increased pressure upon them, at a time 
certainly not favorable for the purpose of paying 
with money worth six per cent., a debt on which 
we should only pay an interest of five per cent. 


This would be actually a loss, and even as to six 
I would in this regard, 


that at present, beyond the existing reve- 
nue, the money is better in the pockets of our peo- 
ple, than in our exchequer, or, I will add, in the 
pockets of our public creditors. 

As far, sir, as this bill is designed to give en- 
couragement to manufactures, or even, if you 
please, to national industry in general, I would 
vote against it, for another strong, and, in my es- 
timation, decisive reason. And Ri Mr. Chair- 
man, though I am about to derive an argument 
from the Constitution, I trust that I shall not press 
upon the confines of political metaphysics. The 
Constitution gives to Congress the power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. 
This bill proposes to lay and collect duties, and, 
therefore, i shall not undertake to say that it is a 
violation of the letter of the Constitution. But 
this I do mean to contend, and I think I shali be 
able to prove, with as nigh an approximation to 
demonstation as moral evidence is capable of, that 
this bill does violate the spirit of the Constitution. 
The power to impose taxes, duties, &c., it will 
not be denied by any gentleman, was given to us 
for the purpose of raising revenue, which revenue 
is to be applied to the ends pointed out in the 
Constitution. Now, sir, as far as, by this bill, it 
is proposed to encourage manufactures, or any 
other department of industry, we shall be using 
this power, not only not for the purpose for which 
it was given, but for another and a different one, 
and, as I shall attempt to prove, one which will 
defeat that for which the power was given; and 
then this question presents itself, whether we do 
not, in effect, transcend the limits of our legiti- 
mate authority as much by the exercise of a 
granted power for a purpose for which it was not 
granted, as by the exercise of a power not grant- 
ed? I answer, that we do. As no general rea- 
soning strikes the mind as forcibly as examples, I 
will illustrate my proposition by putting some 
analogous cases. Congress has power to borrow 
money. Let us suppose that the capitalists of 
this country were, by petition to this House, to 
complain that, in consequence of the general lan- 

uor of the commerce of the world, they could 
find no longer any mercantile investment of their 
capital which would yield them any tolerable 
profit, or, if you please, any profit at all, and, 
therefore, they called upon us to borrow of them 
some millions of money, at any given rate of in- 
terest. Let us suppose our finances to be in such 
a situation as not to need it, and yet, to save these 
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capitalists from sinking, we accepted their pro- 
position under our power to borrow money. 

Let us suppose that Congress, impressed with a 
belief that the importation of certain articles of 
luxury was injurious either to the wealth, the 
morals, or the simplicity of the manners of our 
people, with a view to arrest the importation of 
such articles, imposed wie a duties, not at all 
with a view to revenue, but for the avowed pur- 
pose of prohibition, and high enough to produce 
that effect; and that this was done under the 
power to lay duties and excises, by which, in 
effect, we should pass sumptuary laws. 

Congress has power to provide and maintain a 
navy. Let us suppose that, upon the termination 
of the European war, by the peace of 1814, our 
navigating interest had represented that, duri 
that war, we, by the circumstance of our neutra 
character, had, for a series of years, the carrying 
trade for the belligerents; that we had thereby 
profited at the rate of $15,000,000 per annum, at 
which, I believe, the carrying trade is estimated 
in Seybert’s Statistics; that, by means of the 
peace, thousands in our mercantile marine were 
thrown out of employment; and let us suppose 
that, though the extent of our Navy did not re- 
quire it, we yet employed many of these persons 
with a view to give them employment, under our 
power to provide and maintain a navy. I could 
go on sir, multiplying examples of this kind, with 
much more ease than they could be answered. 
These are sufficient for my purpose. In each of 
the cases which I have here put, it might be af- 
firmed, with just as much propriety as in the 
present, that we were exercising powers which 
were clearly given; yet, every man would admit 
that we were abusing those powers. And why, 
sir? For the simple reason that we were using 
them for purposes for which they were not granted ; 
and let me ask, sir, whether the same objection 
does not apply here? If, as must be admitted, 
the power to lay duties were given solely to raise 
revenue, surely when we apply that power not for 
that purpose, but for another, and that, too, which 
defeats the legitimate one, we are exercising that 
power for a purpose for which it was not granted. 
Sir, 1 have no apprehension of these things at 
present, whilst our virtue, intelligence, and pat- 
riotism continue; but, as any one man cannot 
hope to escape that mortality which is the lot of 
his species, so neither can any Government ex- 
pect wholly to avoid those evil times which his- 
tory teaches us have befallen all the Governments 
of the earth. When we shall fall upon such 
times, what now is precedent, will then become 
principle ; and, “ by the same example, many an 
error will rush into the State.” They can look 
back, and find, in the best periods of the Republic, 
precedents for applying a power for a different 
purpose from that for which it was given, and 
thus the whole Constitution may be made to 
swing from its moorings. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not vote for this bill 
for another reason, which I regret to be under the 
necessity of mentioning. I regret it, because it 
has reference to the difference in the local interests 
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of this mighty Confederacy, and I would be one 
of the last men in the world who would excite 
any thing like jealousy, or even sensibility, 
amongst its constituent parts ; but I should fee} 
that I should be wanting in my duty to my con- 
stituents, if I did not present this view to the 
Committee. It has been seen that one object of 
this bill, and no one will deny but that it is a 
leading object, is to foster domestic manufactures, 
This encouragement, sir, from the force of circum- 
stances, and the nature of things, must operate in 
favor of some parts of the Union, to the exclusion 
of others. Cast your eye over the map of the 
United States ; look at its geographical situation, 
and estimate duly the considerations which | am 
now about to abenits In some portions of this 
country, there is a large accumulation of capital, 
the fruit of foreign commerce. In others, there is 
a great comparative deficiency of capital. In 
some parts, there is for this Western world a dense 
population; in others, it is sparse. Thus, take 
Connecticut and Virginia as the subjects of com- 
parison. By the census of 1810, Connecticut had 
about 56 to the square mile; Virginia about 14. 
In some parts, there is free labor; in others, there 
is only slave labor. Now, sir, let me ask, what 
hope is there, in the career of competition, between 
two sections of country, in one of which there is 
a combination of the three great advantages of 
large capital, dense population, and free labor; 
and in the other of which there is a combination 
of the three great disadvantages of a deficient 
capital, sparse population, and slave labor? The 
question needs only to be stated to be answered. 
It would indeed be the race between the tortoise 
and the hare; the last must stop, or never be over- 
taken. Now, sir, it certainly was the intention, 
in forming this Government, that the different 
States should, as far as circumstances would per- 
mit, participate equally in its burdens and bene- 
fits. And hence, the provision, that direct taxes 
should be apportioned to numbers; that other 
taxes should cS uniform; that no regulation ol 


commerce should give a | arena to the ports of 


one State over those of another, &c. But, sir, 
the balance is equally disturbed, whether a weight 
is taken out of one scale, or put into another. If, 
in the exercise of a power for the purpose for 
which it was given, one State suffers less burden, 
or receives more benefit, than others, we must 
submit to the consequence; but, when a power |s 
to be exercised for a purpose for which it was not 
given, and this consequence is to follow, then we 
have just cause of complaint. vie 
I come now, sir, to consider this bill in the dif- 
ferent lights in which it has been presented by its 
advocates, and to examine the several grounds on 
which they have rested its defence. 
In the first place, it is said that the bill will in- 
crease the revenue. I think I shall be able to 
show, that it will have a directly contrary effect ; 
that diminution of revenue, not increase, will be 
a necessary consequence of its passage. It Is 
conceded, on all hands, that the inevitable effect, 
in the first instance, will be to increase the price 
of the goods imported ; this can be denied by 10 














produce exported from the country, whatever it 
may be, will furnish fewer commodities than it did 
before, unless gentlemen are prepared to maintain 
the proposition that the same sum of money will 
purchase as much, at a higher price, as it would 
do ata lower one. The quantity of pent im- 
ported then, must be diminished ; the only possible 
ground on which it can be contended that the 
revenue will not be diminished, is, that the increase 
of duty on the goods which will be imported, will 
be equal to the loss of the former duty upon such 
goods as shall cease to be imported. It is impos- 
sible to say, what will be the precise extent of the 
diminution of importation ; but we may resort to 
some data which will constitute the basis of a 
reasonable calculation. It may be, ‘that articles 
of mere luxury, which are consumed only by the 
wealthy, may, at the advanced price, yet be im- 
ported, as before; articles of downright necessity 
will be so imported ; but there is a large descrip- 
tion of articles which, though they may be con- 
venient, and may contribute to increase the stock 
of comfort, may be dispensed with. This latter 
kind of article is used by that great class of our peo- 
ple, constituting a decided majority of the nation, 
who are either poor, or in the various gradations of 
property, from paneny towards wealth, but falling 
entirely shortof that point. Now, sir, it is in this 
kind of imported goods, and in this part of our 
population, that I think it fair to infer, thata very 
great diminution will take place, and considerably 
more than will cimnterveil any advantage to be 
expected from the increased duty upon goods 
which will continue to be imported. Thus, sir, 
the goods imported in the year 1822, paying an ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent. amounted to $21,701,- 
040; more than one-fourth part of the whole im- 
ports of the year. It is known, that all the goods 
paying this rate of ad valorem duty, are those of 
which wool and cotton are the materials. How 
large a portion of the coarse kind of these goods 
is used by our poorer people, and by the wealthier 
for their slaves? And yet, these articles can, and 
most of them probably will, be manufactured in 
household establishments, rather than pay the high 
duties imposed by this bill; especially such as 
plains or negro cloths, which, from the statement 
appended to the New York memorial, would, 
upon the minimum in the tariff, and at the rate 
of duty after June, 1825, pay from 104 to 130 per 
cent. But, if I should even mistake in this, it is 
clear, beyond all question, that the progressive and 
ultimate effect would be a diminution of revenue. 
The very object which gentlemen have in view, 
is, by high duties, to exclude foreign articles from 
coming into competition with those of a domestic 
manufacture. If this consequence were not to 
follow, the whole policy of the bill would fail ; 
the manufacturers would not receive the encour- 
agement intended, and the consumer would, un- 
necessarily, as well as unjustly, be encumbered 
with higher prices. But, supposing the operation 
of the bill to be, what it certainly will be, that, in 
consequence of the protection afforded, the domes- 
tic manufactures will progressively displace the 
18th Con. ist Sess.—61 
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man. This being the case, the amount of the| foreign, and be consumed in their place. Then, 


itis palpable, that in exact proportion as this takes 
place, foreign goods will cease to be imported, 
and, consequently, the revenue will be correspon- 
dingly diminished ; and, finally, whenever the 
time should arrive, that the consumption of do- 
mestic manufactures should entirely take the place 
of foreign, there would be a total stop to all im- 
ports, because there would be an end to importa- 
tion. But the revenue lost, must be supplied, and 
I beg leave to inquire how, and by whom? We 
have been told, that manufacturers. themselves, 
after they shall be firmly established by a system 
of protecting duties, will be able to supply this 
deficit. If we were to judge from past experience, 
this promise holds out but little consolation. In 
1816, a duty of 25 per cent. was imposed upon 
cotton and woollen goods, with a minimum upon 
coarse cottons, under the expectation that, in three 
years, these manufactures would reach such ma- 
turity that they could sustain themselves, with the 
aid of a smaller duty, And, accordingly, the act 
of 1816 declared, that, after June, 1819, it should be 
reduced to 20 per cent. ; but, after continuing the 
25 per cent. by a subsequent act, now in the eighth 
year, so far from being able to do with a lesser 
duty, we are called upon to increase the duty and 
create a minimum in relation to wool. Thus, as 
they grow in years, they seem to decrease in 
strength; and so far from affording revenue, they 
cannot exist under a diminution of duty. So far 
from this, they call aloud for an increase of duty, as 
necessary to their very existence. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, the deficit must be supplied by a direct tax. 
The reasoning which could convince Congress 
that it was right to impose high duties on foreign 
goods, to aid our manufactures, would be strong 
enough to prove, that they ought not to be de- 
pressed, as their advocates would say, by an ex- 
cise. And thus the community would be doubly 
taxed: first, by the high prices which they must 
pay for domestic manufactures, in consequence of 
the foreign being excluded by our duties; and, 
secondly, by the tax which must be paid to supply 
the deficiency in the revenue, produced by the 
same exclusion of foreign goods. Whereas, had 
foreign goods been not excluded, they would have 
purchased them at a cheaper price than the domes- 
lic, and have saved that difference in price. And 
even of the price that they would have paid for 
them, a part would, in the shape of impost duty, 
have gone into the Treasury, and thus there would 
be no deficiency to supply, by them, in the shape 
of direct taxation. But, to give the gentlemen all 
they ask for, let us suppose that an excise could 
be imposed upon domestic manufactures, what, let 
me ask, have we gained? Surely I need not at- 
tempt to prove to the Committee, that the great 
body of the community who are consumers, would, 
as such, ultimately pay this tax too. And thus, 
after losing all the difference between the high 
price at which we have to buy the domestic arti- 
cles, and the low price at which we could have 
bought the foreign, in supplying the deficit in rev- 
enue, occasioned by the exclusion of the foreign, 
we have the high privilege of being taxed with 
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excise, instead of imposts. The loss to us, in this 
arrangement, I can easily perceive, but the gain I 
cannot, unless it be the gain of a more disagree- 
able, instead of a more agreeable mode of taxation. 
r. Chairman, are the people of this country 
red, in time of peace, for a direct tax, and 

or an excise, or for either ? 

Sir, we know, from actual experience, that they 
are both more expensive in collection, and that 
the direct tax being by numbers amongst the 
States, is unequal in its operation; we know that 
they are more inconvenient, and that the direct 
tax subjects us to the intrusive visit of the tax- 
gatherer, whilst the impost is included in the ar- 
ticles which we purchase, and that its payment is 
an act of volition. In relation to excise, though 
England raised, according to Mr. Lowe, 27,000, 
sterling, equal to $120,000,000, by excise, in 1823, 
though there are now twenty-five different arti- 

‘eles subject to excise in that oppressed kingdom, 
yet, sir, we know that an attempt to impose an ex- 
cise on tobacco, in the reign of George II., was 
considered by some of her best patriots as danger- 
ous to the constitution ; that its defeat was cele- 
brated with rejoicings; that Walpole, the Minis- 
ter who proposed it, was burned in effigy; and 
that he abandoned it, because he thought it could 
not be carried into execution without an armed 
force. True it is, sir, that the people of England 
are now obliged to bear it in multiplied forms; I 
thank God that it is not our condition, and I ho 
never will be. But gentlemen say that this bill 
will increase the wealth of the nation; I readily 
admit that it will increase the profits, and, conse- 
quently, the wealth of the capitalists, whose capi- 
tal is invested in manufactures ; I admit, also, that 
these establishments may afford some advantage, 
to a few hundreds, perhaps thousands of persons, 
who reside contiguously to them; but I utterly 
deny that it will increase the aggregate wealth of 
the nation. And here, Mr. Chairman, though I 
fear it may be somewhat unpalatable, I must be 
leave to introduce some principles of politica 
economy. 

The sum of my doctrines, on this subject, is this: 
that the weaith of a nation is an aggregate of the 
wealth of the individuals who compose it; this is 
as plain a principle as that the whole is made up 
of its parts. That there is an instinct implanted 
in man, the master-spring of his actions, which, 
through life, impels him to a perpetual endeavor to 
better his condition ; that this princi ple, acting alike 
upon all, without concert, and without even look- 
ing to the public interest, every man in society is 
constantly endeavoring to increase his portion of 
wealth, and, consequently, every man is laboring 
to add to the stock of public wealth—an increase 
of a whole being the inevitable result of an in- 
crease of all its parts. From these principles, this 
corollary is deduced; that Government should 
never interfere but in matters of State; that, in re- 
lation to the internal police of a country, it has 
done all that is required of it, all that it ought to 
do, when it has secured to its citizens their per- 
sonal liberty and private property, and an im- 
partial administration of justice; that, as to the 
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appropriation of his skill, capital, and labo, 
he ought to be left as free as the air which h¢ 
breathes, subject to no other limitation, thay 
one which may be expressed in one maxim of 
the civil law: “So use thy own as not to injure 
another’s.” Now, sir, no gentleman will contend 
that the instinct which I have mentioned, does not 
prompt every man to desire to improve his condj- 
tion ; upon this point I have the law of nature op 
my side. Before, then, it can be justified to in. 
voke the aid of Government upon this subject, i: 
is incumbent on those who would do so, to prove 
that Government knows better how to direct this 
desire, which all acknowledge to be universal, 
than the individual citizensthemselves. This they 
cannot do; but, on the contrary, I think it can be 
clearly shown, not only that Government does not 
know better, but that it does not know so well; 
nay, that, in the nature of things, it is, and musi 
be, wholly incompetent to the task. As gentle. 
men will probably reject the authority of books, 
I will resort to other proof—to the experience of 
all who hear me, and, particularly, to our practi- 
eal experience during this ery discussion. Not 
having the property of the fabled ring of Midas, 
which converted every thing which it touched in- 
to gold, we cannot, by a legislative fiat, create 
the capital; the only possible remaining method, 
then, by which it can be contended that the inter- 
ference of Government ean add to the public 
wealth, is, by increasing the productiveness of 
capital, by directing it to a more profitable appli- 
cation. Now, sir, | would ask, can any member 
of this Committee, can the whole Committee uni- 
ted, give me an answer to the following questions! 
What is the average rate of profit of the great de- 
partments of industry, agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and navigation? What is the partic- 
ular rate of profit in each? What is the particu- 
lar rate of profit in the different kinds of manu- 
facture, such as iron, wool, cotton, &¢ ? What's 
the cause of the difference in the profit of differ- 
ent manufacturing establishments engaged in 
manufacturing the same materials? Does that 
difference arise from the difference in capital, or 
in machinery, or in industry, or in skill, or in 
economy ? hat is the rate of profit in Eng- 
land in the different kinds of manufactures, which 
come into competition with ours of the same kind! 
Is it greater or less than ours; and how much 
greater or less? What is the precise amount o! 
the advantage or pekelsaay # oor by the 
comparative manufacturing facilities in England 
and the United States? Is it not manifest, that, 
before we are prepared to settle the various ques- 
tions arising out of a tariff designed to encour 
age domestic industry, that we must be able to 
answer all these questions, and many more 0! 
a similar character? And, yet, sir, it must be 
apparent that these things are not within the 
scope of human possibility. Now to exemplify: 
the manufacturers ask for protection; a given 
sum is proposed as a duty; the commercial inter- 
est, as well as the agricultural, allege that the 
profit of the manufacturer is already larger than 
theirs. Who amongst us can tell what is the profit 
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of either ? and, if we cannot, how do we know 
whether protection is needed ? and, if it be, how 
much? Again, the wool-grower asks a protect- 
ing duty to his wool; the manufacturer exclaims 
that the rate proposed will prostrate his manufac- 
ture. What data have we upon which to decide 
between them. 

I could furnish a practical exemplification of 
our incompetency to this task, drawn from the 
impossibility of answering each of the questions 
which I have put. These will illustrate the truth 
for which I am contending, namely, that the pro- 

d system, as it is without our sphere of action, 
so itis beyond our means of information. But 
whilst we are thus without the necessary informa- 
tion, as to all these complicated subjects, each in- 
dividual in his own immediate and separate pur- 
suit, has, or may have, all the information required, 
in relation to his business. To individuals, then, 
let us leave it, with the assurance, that, as they 
have the desire to give their capital and labor the 
most profitable direction, so they can much more 
surely find out that application than we can. If 
Government interfere, it must be either by turning 
to manufactures capital not now so invested, or 
by aiding that which is nowso employed. If the 
reasoning which I have just presented be correct, 
then as to the new capital, the interference is in- 
jurious, because the individual would have so ap- 
propriated it, if such appropriation had been the 
most beneficial. As to the capital already invested 
in manufactures, if it already produced to its own- 
eran average profit, then nothing could be more 
unjust than to increase that profit at the expense 
of the community. If it did not produce the av- 
erage profit, then it is clear that the same capi- 
tal would contribute more to the stock of public 
wealth, if it were applied in some other way. The 
interference of Government must, then, either be 
unjust or ag But itis said that the com- 
munity will be compensated by any temporary 
loss arising from the aid to manufactures, by the 
ultimate reduction in price, produced by the do- 
mestic competition. And, in proof of this, we 
are triumphantly told of the reduction in the price 
of coarse cottons. In the first place I would re- 
mark that, however the price may be reduced, this 
very bill proposes to increase the minimum upon 
coarse cottons; which would seem to show that 
they yet wanted more protection. But let me ask, 
if the coarse cottons have fallen in the United 
States, have they not also fallen in England, and 
toa price lower than with us? The best proof 
which gentlemen could give us, would be, to re- 
peal the minimum; a proposition which, I dare 
say, we shall not hearfromthem. I do not mean 
to contend, sir, that domestic competition will not 
ultimately reduce the price—but our misfortune 
is this, that the high profits at first resulting from 
increased duties, allure many persons to embark 
in the competition with insufficient or small cap- 
ital, or carry too much capital into that pursuit, and 
when the reduction in price commences, before it 
has reached its minimum, and such an one as the 
foreign article might be bought for, the small eapi- 
talists are overpowered in the competition, by the 





large ones and they again cry out to us, Help us, or 
wesink. This is not fancy, sir, but fact. The 
Waltham factory asks for no aid; the memorial 
from Delaware does. It asks for protection to the 
woollen manufactures, that a part of the redundant 
capital invested in those of cotton, may flow over 
into those of wool. Thus, sir, we go on, in a con- 
tinued circle. Large profits, it seems, allure too 
much capital to a given pursuit. Assoon as by com- 
petition those profits begin to decline, and we hope 
to realize the promise of a minimum price, and 
thus receive the equivalent for our.loss in the in- 
termidiate high prices, we are called on to save 
those who are likely to be crushed in the struggle ; 
that is, we must sustain all our manufacturers 
against a foreign competition ; and we must sus- 
tain the smaller capitalist against the domestic 
competitions. 

But, it is said that this system will increase 
domestic industry. If I have succeeded in show- 
ing that it will not increase the public wealth or 
capital of the nation, then, sir, it is utterly impos- 
sible that it can increase the national industry ; it 
is the capital which calls that industry into action, 
which furnishes its inducement and its reward ; 
and, to say that labor will be increased, whilst 
the capital of the country is not only not increas- 
ed, but, as I think I have shown, is diminished, 
would be as great a solecism in political economy, 
as to say that population could be increased, whilst 
the tood of the country was diminished ; as the 
food supports population, so capital supports labor. 
It will certainly divert a portion of labor from 
one pursuit to another; it will certainly increase 
the profits of the manufacturing capitalist ; but it 
does not increase the whole stock of the wealth 
of the nation; it gives only to all the laborers the 
usual rate of wages, about egual to their mainten- 
ance ; and that maintenance they might have ac- 
quired in some other labor, either for themselves 
or for others. 

It is argued that it will furnish a better and a 
more steady. market to the agriculturists. Let us 
examine this pretension. The agricultural pro- 
duce consists either of food, or of the materials of 
manufacture; so far as it consists of food, there is 
no increase of consumers ; for, as it has been well 
said in one of the memorials sent to this House, 
we now feed them all, and we can do no more. 
The argument, however, progeetis upon the as- 
sumption, that a portion of labor now engaged in 
agriculture, will be transferred to manufactures ; 
and thus, the quantity of agricultural produce 
being diminished, there will be a better price for 
the remainder. This is indeed a consoling pro- 
mise! With countless millions of fertile land yet 
uncleared, a part of that now in cultivation is to 
be deserted; then it must remain in a state of 
waste and desolation, for, whence is to be de- 
rived the labor to cultivate it, in lieu of that which 
has gone to manufactures? Can that system be 
a sound one, which proposes, not only to arrest 
our progress in clearing new lands, but even to 
diminish the area of our present cultivation ? 

But, after all, what is to be the number of our 
new consumers? We have no data, on which to 
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estimate, with any thing like accuracy, the num- 
ber of persons engaged in manufactures. I speak 
now of regular manufacturing establishments of 
articles for sale. The Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures, in 1815, reported, that there 
were then 100,000 persons engaged in the cotton 
manufacture; probably the whole number em- 
loyed in the different manufactures, might now 
estimated at 200,000; but these ought not tobe 
included in our calculation, as they now consume 
our food, without the aid of this bill. Let us su 
pose that the encouragement afforded by this bill, 
should, in some two or three years, transfer 100,000 
persons from agriculture to manufactures. Here 
we have this number of new consumers to feed. 
What perceptible advantage, let me ask, will 
this small number afford to the agriculturist ? 
Particularly, when the same cause that creates 
this new demand for food increases the price 
of every article which the agriculturist con- 
sumes? Let me illustrate by an example. I will 
suppose that a bbl. of flour, which before brought 
five dollars, shall then command six; but the yard 
of cloth, which before brought five dollars, now 
costs six, and thus the account is balanced, even 
ep the favorable supposition, for the advocates 
of the bill, that this enhancement of price, in ag- 
ricultural produce, will take place. But we have 
a much better prospect of new consumers, from 
our increase of population. Supposing it to have 
been, in 1820, 10,000,000—as it has been ascer- 
tained that we double in a period of about twenty- 
three years—it will be found that there must 
an annual increase of upwards of 400,000 persons. 
But it is estimated that, in the healthiest coun- 
tries, one in fifty will annually die. This, upon 
a capital of 10,000,000, will, annually, be 200,000 
To make, then, an actual addition of 400,000, 
there must, of the children annually born, at least 
600,000 survive. Counting, then, from 1820 to 
1830, a period of ten years, there would be 6,000,- 
000 of persons, as consumers, not one of whom 
would be producers, none having yet passed ten 
years of age. It is true that a number of those 
born in the preceding period, say from 1810, 
would be annually coming into the class of labor- 
ers, Prine the age for labor; but, then, it 
must be remembered that they were the progeny 
of the capital of population in 1810, which, for 
round numbers, | will call 7,000,000. And, be- 
sides those who are successively, by age, passing 
beyond the period of labor, one-half of the whole 
number are to be presumed to be females, who, 
for the most part, are engaged in household occu- 
ations, and not contributing to field labor. 
aking, then, into estimate that the stock of those 
annually coming into the laboring class, was, 
originally, from a capital of 7,000,000, whilst the 
number of new consumers was from a capital of 
10,000,000; that the new laborers are subject to 
the deductions which I have mentioned, and the 
new consumers have to be added to their number, 
the number necessary to supply the annual defi- 
ciency, by death, of 200,000, it will be seen that 
the number of consumers is constantly increasing 
in an immense proportion beyond the new pro- 
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ducers; and hence; gentlemen may perceive that 
where population is not checked, the natura 
course of things is perpetually furnishing a eoy- 
rective to the complaint of surplus food without q 
market. Again, by way of quieting gentlemen’; 
apprehensions upon that subject, let me tell them 
that the whole of the flour exported, during the 
last year, would scarcely more than feed the 
whole population of the British Isles for one 
fortnight. 

As far as the agricultural produce consists of 
materials of manufacture, as we now have a mar- 
ket for all, it would only be an exchange of the 
foreign for the domestic market. If, for example, 
we did not purchase the cotton manufactures of 
Britain, she would not need the material of which 
that part formerly purchased by us was made; 
and so of other articles. The effect of gradually 
displacing eae commodities, by the use of do- 
mestic, would be in proportion to the extent of 
that exclusion, to cut off the commerce between 
this and foreign countries: and, with the com- 
merce, our navigation interest would go down, as 
the one furnishes the necessary measure of the 
other. These would be the necessary conse- 
quences of the favorite doctrine of gentlemen, that 
we ought to be independent of foreign nations. 
Now, all commerce implies reciprocal depend- 
ence; that is, it implies that each country, carry- 
ing it on, has something that the other wants, and 
which they mutually receive as equivalents. If 
this be the kind of dependence objected to, then, 
the independence sought for, implies that there is 
to be no commerce. hen there shail be no for- 
eign commerce, we shall have scarcely any ton- 
nage engaged in foreign trade, in time of peace 


. | there being but little carrying trade, except when 


a general European war should give us that trade 
for the belligerents; what, then, would become of 
our 800,000 tons of shipping now engaged in the 
foreign commerce of the United States 

But fearful apprehensions are entertained from 
our imports exceeding our exports. The amount 
of imports, for 1823, was $77,579,267, and of our 
exports, $74,699,030. The excess of imports over 
exports being apparently near $3,000,000. But 
this is only in appearance; for, both imports and 
exports are estimated at their value at the place o! 
exportation. ‘Now, as we mainly transported all 
in our own ships, there is nothing to be added to 
our imports on account of freight; but the value 
of freight, upon our exports, is to be added, be- 
cause, having done nearly seven-eighths our- 
selves, the articles would sold for as much 
more, in the foreign market, than they were worth 
at home, as the freight sahil to; which 
would more than cover the apparent deficiency. 
Again, sir, even if the imports did exceed the ex- 
ports, it does not at all necessarily follow, that we 
are carrying on an unprofitable commerce. If the 
imports are used as articles of consumption, thea 
it would be injurious. But, if they are of a cbar- 
acter to increase the productive powers of the 
country, in a subsequent year, then the trade 1s 
beneficial, and the excess only operates as a loan 
to that amount of foreign capital. A practical 
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exemplification of this truth may be found in the 
history of the United States previous to the Revo- 
lutionary war, when we were constantly in debt 
to Great Britain, and yet increasing in wealth 
with unexampled rapidity. 

Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this subject 
we are always told that, whatever theorists may 
say, experience proves that great poverty has been 
the fate of those nations which did not encourage 
manufactures, and great wealth the lot of those 
which did; and Spain and England have been 
uniformly presented as striking examples; the 
first of poverty, and the second of wealth, which 
is ascribed to their different policy in this respect. 
Let us first investigate the causes of the poverty 
of Spain. Unhappy country! What a contrast 
it presents to its former self! The time was, 
when it was the terror of all Europe; when it 
commanded the resources of Spain proper, the 
Netherlands, Sicily, Sardinia, Naples, and both 
the Indies; when, in the great struggle between 
the rival houses of Bourbon and Austria, the bal- 
ance of power in Europe was endangered ; when 
Queen Elizabeth, and the whole English nation, 
trembled at the approach of her invincible Ar- 
mada. Now, what is her condition? Prostrate, 
debased, a vassal province to France. Now, in- 
deed, is verified the famous saying of Louis XIV. 
There are no longer any Pyrenees. And, even 
in the 19th century, the benighted mind of a part 
of its population makes them cling to the Inquisi- 
tion; but his Holiness, the Pope, refuses to com- 
ply with their request to re-establish it. Let me 
assign some of the most prominent causes of this 
fallen condition. It is owing, in part, to the big- 
otry of the Government, to the superstition of her 
people, and to the Catholic religion. Look over 
the map of Europe, you will find the Catholics 
much more numerous than the Protestants. And 
yet how infinite the difference in national indus- 
try in favor of the Protestants! What comparison 
is there between the products of labor of the Flem- 
ings, the French, and northern Italians, on the one 
side; and the Silesians, Saxons, the Prussians, and 
Englishmen, on the other ? In Ireland, we are 
told, the linen, the only great manufacture, is in 
the hands of the Protestants. Sir, it is said, the 
endless holidays in the Catholic religion seriously 
interfere with labor. The gold and silver of Mex- 
ico and South America have been to them a mis- 
fortune. While it stimulated the industry of the 
test of Europe, it furnished the means to the kings 
of Spain of carrying on wars of mad ambition, it 
dazzled the nation with the glare of boundless 
wealth, and destroyed the elastic spring of indus- 
try. Every galleon which crossed the ocean car- 
tied with it apparent wealth, but the cause of ul- 
timate poverty. Spain, in her folly, banished 
from the kingdom the Jews who conducted her 
commerce; and in the early part of the 17th cen- 
tury a million of Moors, the most industrious of 
her people in agriculture and manufactures. These 
exiles carried with them their wealth, their skill, 
and industry. Examine, sir, the structure of her 
Government, and her internal regulations. Her 
king, her nobles, her clergy, under papal bondage; 


the people without education; the two orders of 
nobility and clergy, with one third of the land of 
the kingdom locked upin’perpetual inalienability. 
Some idea of the operation of this latter cause 
may be formed from the experience of the French 
revolution. There, too, a third of the land of the 
kingdom was in the hands of the privileged or- 
ders, and inalienable. The French revolution, 
though it produced some tremendous shocks, has 
left some valuable monuments to its memory. 
The national domain was confiscated atid sold, 
and millions of people, in consequence, became 
the owners of the soil. Who can doubt that but 
for this, upon the restoration of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty, all the former abuses, and the whole an- 
cient regime, would have been restored with them ? 
To return to Spain. The taxes of the kingdom, 
the most oppressive in their manner of being laid 
and collected, and almost the whole borne by the 
people; while the nes orders were exempt, 
or nearly so! Take a particular tax upon the 
sale of commodities repeated at every new sale, 
insomuch that an article, in its various transfers, 
has been taxed ten, ay, twelve different times. 
Consider the monstrous and absurd practice grown 
into a prescriptive right in favor of. the privileged 
orders, called the Mesta, by which they are at lib- 
erty, at will, to have thousands and myriads of 
sheep driven through the different provinces for 
the benefit of pasturage; the most defective ad- 
ministration of justice, perhaps, in the civilized 
world, which we know sooner than any other 
cause, to destroy all credit in the transactions of 
men. Its agriculture, sir, is at as low an ebb as 
its manufactures, and it is ascribable to the same 
causes. These, sir, are the outlines of the picture 
of Spain. The-effect of all these causes is, in a 
great degree, to destroy that master-spring of hu- 
man exertion—the certainty that we shall reap 
the profits of our labor. No man can feel this cer- 
tainty, who does not enjoy security of person and 
property. The Spanish people are under the 

oke of a political, a regal, and a papal bondage. 

ook at England herself, while she wore the 
chains of feudal vassalage, and you will find that 
the active spirit of industry which now achieves 
so much, then almost lay dormant. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and every kind of industry, moved 
with a sluggish pace. A new era commenced, 
and all the natural consequences followed. 

And this, sir, brings me to examine the ex~- 
amples which England offers to our contempla- 
tion. The first view which I shall present on this 
subject, has reference to the statistics of the two 
countries. The population of Great Britain and 
Ireland, according to Lowe, for 1823, was 21,- 
500,000. Bat, as the statement, in relation to Ire- 
land, was conjectural, and that of Great Britain 
official, I will take that as the subject of compari- 
son; Great Britain, then, in 1823, had a popula- 
tion of 14,500,000, and 165 to the square mile; 
dividing the population by the number to the 
square mile, we find the number of square miles 
to be less than 90,000 ; the population of the Uni- 
ted States for round numbers, I will state at 
10,000,000. If we take the whole territory of the 
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United States, including the boundless region be- 
ond the Mississippi, it is estimated by Seybert at 
000,000 square miles, and the population would 

be a fraction less than 5 to the square mile. Can 

it, Mr. Chairman, be correct for us, with a terri- 
tory so large, and a pagewies so thin, to follow 
the example of Great Britain, with a territory so 
small and a population so dense? I had thought 
that examples were to be followed, when circum- 
stances were alike ; but here, so far from likeness, 
the example offered for our imitation presents 
nothing but striking conirast. For a moment, sir, 
allow me to reverse the picture, to take the con- 
verse of the proposition ; su that it was form- 
ally proposed in the British Parliament, that Great 

Britain should, by legislative interference, attempt 

to turn her capital and labor from manufactures 

to nericndante, and the argument offered should 

at America had prospered by agriculture, 
what would be thought of sucha proposition? The 
answer would be, that our population, compared to 
territory, points to manufactures ; so here, I say, 
that our population, compared to anna points 
to agriculture; when a population equal to that 
of Great Britain shall be found in New York and 

Pennsylvania, which, together, contain a greater 

territory, manufactures will spring up in the nat- 

ural course of things. 

Before I proceed to examine the various causes 
which have contributed to the wealth of Great 
Britain, I beg leave to correct gentlemen as to the 
fact of manufactures there being more productive 
than agriculture. Mr. Lowe, in his work, gives 
us Colquhoun’s estimate of the property created in 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1812, which, upon 
the whole, he considers as about a fair estimate 
for 1823. The aggregate of that estimate is £430,- 
000,000 ; of this, agriculture, in all its branches, 
' including pasture, is put down at £217,000,000; 
manufactures, in every branch, at £114,000,000 ; 
thus, it appears that, including pasture, agriculture 
produces more than manufactures, and every means 
of creating property put together; but excluding 
pasture, estimated at from £80,000,000 to £100,- 
000,000, and taking the largest sum, still agricul- 
ture produces a few millions of pounds sterling 
more than manufactures in every branch. The 
same book gives us a table of the proportions of 
population engaged in different pursuits; from 
this it appears, taking the year 1821, that the 
families chiefly engaged in agriculture were 978,- 
656; those in manufactures, trade, and mechan- 
ical employment, 1,350,259; the average estimate 
of a family being five persons to each. Thus it 
appears, if you take the whole product of agricul- 
ture, it exceeds the aggregate of all other products, 
by some millions, though the persons engaged in 
it are not so numerous, by more than a million 
and an half of people; I do not mean to say la- 
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cludes all ages and sexes. If you exclude pastur- 
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and the mechanical arts, which seems to be a liberal 
one, there will remain as many in manufactures as 
in agriculture. With all the boast, then, of English 
writers, of the productiveness of manufactures, here 
are facts stated by themselves, which bear illus. 
trious evidence in favor of agriculture. I come 
now, sir, to the causes which have enabled Great 
Britain to take the lead, in the career of European 
competition for wealth. . They are political, re- 
ligious, and physical. Certain great events in 
Europe, over which she had no control, turned 

4 to her advantage; the revocation of the 

dict of Nantes by is XIV., produced bys 
his blind intolerance, drove hundreds of thousands 
of his Protestant subjects out of his i ogee the 
tyranny.and oppression. of Philip I. of Spain, 
orced multitudes of his subjects in the Netherlands 
to quit their native land ; the exiles from both these 
countries took refuge in Holland, the north of 
Germany, and England—but much the largest 
number in England; they carried thither with 
them, besides eons ves, much active industry, 
much skill in the most valuable manufactures, and 
much capital ; these seeds were sown in the most 
favorable soil in Europe to their growth, and 
they, accordingly, soon sprung up in some lux- 
uriance. Permit me to pause here a moment, and 
contrast England with Spain in this regard; 
England gained people, manufacturing skill, and 
capital, by the folly and wickedness of the rulers 
of foreign nations ; Spain,on the CORY, having 
all these advantages in her own bosom, lost them 
by her own folly and wickedness, by the expulsion 
of the Moors. 

Let us now survey the English Constitution 
and Government. She at an early period estab- 
lished the reformed religion, the advantages of 
which I have already mentioned: she was the 
only country in Europe which had a represen- 
tative body, inesenr elevating the people toa 
share in political liberty. She led the way in 
the abolition of the feudal system; one of the 
most rapacious and unprincipled Kings that she 
ever, had even contributed to this, by an act of 
cunning, or left-handed wisdom, as my Lord Ba- 
con would call it. I allude to Henry VII., who, 
by opening the way to the alienation of lands, de- 
signed to break down his nobles, without seeing 
the great consequences which were to follow. 
Upon the abolition of the feudal system, the third 
estate of the realm began to acquire property; 
this stimulated industry of every kind; a spring 
was given to commerce, which, as early as the 
days of Elizabeth, we are told by Lord Boling- 
broke, carried the English over all the knowa, 
and even into the till then unknown, parts of the 
world—to the Dwina, the Volga, across the Cas- 
pian sea, into Persia to the coasts of Africa, to 
the East Indies, first by the track of the Venitians 
and then by the Cape of Good Hope; though the 
same authors tells us that in the reign of her father 


age from the agricultural produce, still it exceeds | Henry VIII., the English were obliged to hire or 


the whole product of manufactures; the table 
does not furnish us with the number engaged in 
manufactures alone, but, if we allow one million 
eight hundred and fifty seven thousand for trade 


borrow ships of Hamburg, Lubec, Danizic, and 
other places. I come now to the physical causes, 
which have given new vigor to her flight, new 
pinions to her wings. The whole kingdom o! 
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Great Britain is an island, and her internal navi- 

tion superior to that of any country of equal 
extent on the globe. Her insular position teems 
with advantages. Whilst the nations of the con- 
tinent of Europe, for purposes of safety, were 
obliged to keep up standing armies, and barriers 
of Petified towns, which have been happily said 
to be like armor too heavy to be borne, which 
wastes the strength of those who bear them, Eng- 
land was protected by a continued maritime fron- 
tier, whieh cost her nothing to defend it but a 
navy. Thus, by a rare fortune, her position invited 
and impelled her’ by an irresistible destiny to the 
pursuits of commerce; and whilst in quest of 
commercial gain, formed, by means of her mer- 
cantile marine, a perfect nursery of.seamen, to 
man that very navy, which served her in lieu of a 
fortified barrier, not only with less expense, but 
with much less danger to the Constitution, than 
the armies and barriers of the continent. The 
people of England, then, being emancipated from 
feudal bondage, Loner ag by their Representa- 
tives in the Constitution and Government, secure 
in their persons and property, having their minds 
freed from the fetters of popieh superstition, a 
new, and, compared with the rest of Europe, an 
unexampled degree of elasticity was communi- 
cated to the spring of their industry and enter- 
prise. Operated upon by these impellipg moral 
and political causes, and aided by the gif of Na- 
ture with all the local and physical advantages 
which I have described, it is not surprising that 
they should, as they did, engage in the most ex- 
tensive foreign commerce, and acquire the largest 
mercantile marine in the world; They carried 
their colonies to the four quarters of the globe— 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, and America—some for 
defence, some forcommercial gain. The produc- 
tions of many of these colonies, offering new 
equivalents for the productions of labor at home, 
created new stimulants ; these new products, both 
of the parent State and colonies, enriched her, not 
only by themselves, but by the transportation of 
them respectively. Thus, sir, it was the rich end 
extensive foreign commerce of England, produced 
by the causes which I have mentioned, which 
contributed essentially to the increase of her 
wealth. 

If, Mr. Chairman, we look into the page of his- 
tory, we shall find that foreign commerce has 
been a fruitful source of wealth, in ancient as 
well as modern times. Look at Sidon and Tyre; 
at Venice, Genoa, and Pisa ; at Lubec, Hamburg, 
and the other Hanse towns. See to what a pitch 
of opulence these towns were each carried by its 
aid. Look, sir, at the Northern States of this 
Union. It operates as a cause of wealth, by giving 
increased productiveness to the agricultural and 
other labor of the country which possesses it, by 
means of the boundless market which it opens 
for its surplus produce. Where its own country, 
either from the poverty or smallness of its terri- 
tory, has no such surplus produce, it is actively 
engaged in effecting an exchange of the produce 
of foreign countries, and thus reciprocally impart- 
ing value to that which each wanted, and which 


each had to spare. When, by these means, capi- 
tal is accumulated, and the population full, then 
come manufactures, which, as they cannot exist 
without capital, necessarily presuppose its previ-- 
ous accumulation. But if, in the tide of time, 
and the vicissitudes of human affairs, any circum- 
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stances turn this commerce into a new channel, 


the capital which flowed from it, takes the same: 
direction, and the manufactures, which depended. 
for their existence on that capital, follow in its. 
train, and associate themselves anew with it, in 
its new habitation. Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, 
in the Italian cities, and Hanse towns, whilst the 
capital from foreign commerce remained with 
them, so did manufactures ; but since its departure, 
nothing is left of them but the sad memento and 


melancholy remembrance of their former opulence 


and grandeur! This is the inevitable course of 


things, and you might as well attempt to arrest 
the progress of the earth, by the stamp of the foot, 
as to attempt to alter it. Nothing, then, remains, 


after these sojourners have taken their flight, but 


the solid agricultural wealth of the country which 
possesses it. In this respect, sir, the United States 


enjoy a felicitous position in the scale of nations ; 


possessed of a territory vast in extent and of great 
fertility, we have the deep foundations of our 
wealth laid upon the fixed and permanent basis of 


agricultural labor ; possessed of an extensive for- 
eign commerce, which lays open the world to us, 
as a market for the surplus produce of that labor 
and stimulates its productions by the value of all 


the diversified commodities, whether of comfort 


or of luxury, which it offers us in exchange, our 


lot is cast in pleasant places, and, if we wait with 
patience, and enjoy the blessings which we have, 
time and circumstances will raise up manufac- 
tures amongst us, when the condition of the 
country shall require it. 

And let it not be supposed, sir, that, without 
great extension of manufactures, we shall be with- 
out wealth. Compare Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States in the rapidity of their progress in pros- 
perity—in this comparison, the question is, which 
of the two countries has improved most rapidly, 
im proportion to its capital? For, asin each the 
whole annual produce (amounting, in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, to £350,000,000 sterling) is used 
either as revenue for actual consumption, or for 
the purpose of increasing the productive industry 
of the country in subsequent years, the increase 
of wealth is to be measured by the proportion 
which that improvement bears to the capital of 
the country. Has Great Britain made as great 
relative progress as the United States? The ques- 
tion is answered, conclusively, in our favor, by 
looking at the unexampled increase of our popu- 
lation, by their comforts and independence, by the 
continued extension of our settlements, the clear- 
ing of new lands, the consequent enlargement of 
the area of cultivation, and, in fine, by every 
circumstance which marks the rapid growth of a 
country. Go back forty years, and take the ground 
which each then occupied. Noman will say that 
we have not moved further from our then posi- 
tion than she has from hers. 
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I do not mean to say, sir, that manufactures do 
not contribute to. the wealth of a country, that 
they do not contribute to the wealth of England. 
My proposition is, that, though they are the cause, 
they were first themselves an effect. English cap- 
ital was first accumulated ; that gave rise to man- 
ufactures, and they, in their turn, now add to the 
public wealth. But to say that they were the 
primary cause of that wealth, would be as im- 
proper as if a Boston merchant, who had accu- 
mulated a million of dollars by commerce, and 
then invested it in manufactures, from which he 
received a profit, were to say that manufactures 
were the cause of his wealth. But, in whatever 
way, or to whatever extent, manufactures may 
have contributed to the wealth of England, it is 
not by protecting duties, as has been contended, 
that they have been sustained in her competition 
with Europe. No, sir, the causes of her manufac- 
turing prosperity have a much deeper source than 
these. They are found, besides the political cir- 
cumstances before stated, in her inexhaustible 
fund of coal, and other natural advantages, and 
the no less important acquired advantages of cap- 
ital and machinery. The British writers them- 
selves ascribe their success to these causes; and 
the Ministerial exposé of the British resources, 
published in 1823, distinctly ascribes it to their 
immense superiority in capital and machinery, 
which so multiplies human industry, says the 
same pamphlet, as to render the cost of labor, as 
compared with the produce, almost wholly insig- 
nificant. 

I refer to the same pamphlet, sir, for certain 
facts which conclusively prove to me the ineffi- 
ciency of protecting duties. In 1823, the exports 
of linen from Great Britain were only about 
£2,300,000; of woollen, about £6,000,000; and 
of cotton, £20,000. Now, sir, upon the coarse 
linens, there is an actual bounty upon exportation. 
As to woollen, it has received a large share of the 
paternal care of the British Parliament, from the 
reign of the First Edward to the present time—a 
period of upwards of 500 years. It has been a 
perfect legislative bantling in point of protecting 
duties; yet cotton, the export of which, in the 
year 1780, did not much exceed £2,000,000, has 
now grown to half the amount of the whole ex- 
ports of the kingdom. The reason is, that, from 
the texture of cotton, it is emphatically fitted for 
machinery, and hence the astonishing increase in 
its manufacture. 

Let us now, sir, examine the manner in which 
wealth, acquired by manufactures, is distributed. 
Some years ago, the persons engaged in manufac- 
turing cotton in England, were estimated at 800,- 
000. They may fairly now, from the extension, 
be set down, at least, at 1,000,000. It would be 
a large calculation to suppose, that 50,000 of that 
number were interested in the capital; but let 
the profits be ever so great, every one knows that 
the laborers receive only wages, and that, too, 
scarcely enough for a comfortable maintenance. 
Of consequence, the whole profit passes into the 
hands of the capitalists. Here, then, of 1,000,000 
of persons, 50,000 receive the profits, whatever 
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they are, and 950,000 receive nothing beyond mere 
maintenance. Now, Mr. Chairman, is it the pol- 
icy of this country to concentrate wealth in the 
hands of a few, or to give it the utmost possible 
diffusion amongst our people? We have been 
told that we ought to have an American policy, 
So say I, sir.. is system suits well the meridian 
of Great Britain. It does not suit ours. The 
immense burdens of that kingdom, the large loans 
which are sometimes necessary to be effected, make 
it convenient to the British Government to have 
its wealth in the hands of a few large capitalists. 
They are convenient subscribers to a large loan for 
the service of Government, or fora subsidy. With 
us, the ie of our Government, the whole 
frame of our polity, require us not to make large 
masses of wealth, but rather to break them into 
smaller pieces. Great inequality in wealth would 
tend to warp our institutions from their natural 
course. Sir, the structure of society in Great 
Britain may be aptly illustrated by one of the 
stately columns which support the dome of this 
magnificent hall: ‘Its base is of freestone ; its shaft, 
of domestic marble ; its capital, of fine Italian. 
The emblem of ours is, of ought to be, a column, 
whose base, shaft, and capital, are of the same 
material. I-repeat, sir, that a system, tending to 
produce great inequality, may suit Great Britain; 
it does ng! suitus. And, after all, Mr. Chairman, 
is wealth, though desirable, the only great desid- 
eratum in Government, especially in ours. Car- 
thage, sir, the richest city in the world, in her 
day, was, at the same time, the weakest ; and, in 
the last great struggle for her political existence, 
she relied, for her defence, upon an army of mer- 
cenary Soldiers, and was utterly defeated and over- 
thrown by her poorer neighbors, the Romans— 
thus executing their famous denunciation, Delenda 
est Carthago. Sir, there are great moral and poli- 
tical objections to the premature encouragement 
of manufactures. 

I shall not attempt, sir, to take the lecturer's 
chair, and read a moral homily to the Committee; 
I stall not stop to speak of the effects of large 
manufacturing establishments, upon the health, 
the manners, or the morals of the laborers ; let it 
be, if gentlemen will have it, that continued toil, 
through the day, and part of the night, the con- 
tinual smoke, oil, and lamps, of these places, do 
not affect the health; let it be, that the early 
withdrawal of children from parents, and the in- 
discriminate crowding together of sexes and ages, 
do not affect the morals; let all this be, and yet 
there is an objection in a political light, which 
makes me adverse to this policy. In England, 
sir, if wealth can be accumulated, if the Gov- 
ernment can squeeze taxes enough from the peo- 

le, to save it from sinking under its mountain 
oad of debt, if the privileged orders and cap- 
italists can be kept up, it matters not, that hun- 
dreds of thousands, that millions of the people, 
are doomed to exist, not live; to be considered as 
the machines which belong to the establishment ; 
with no other difference than this, that, whilst 
other machines are impelled by water, or fire, they 
are put into motion by that principle of anima- 
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tion which nature implanted in them. In this 
country, sir, We not want animated machines, we 
do not want plebs, or populace; we want men, 
we want 3 we want citizens who obey the 
laws, not task-masters ; who do not receive their 
daily bread from the hand of another, but from 
their own voluntary labor upon their own soil; 
who have some stake_in the Government, who 
feel and take an interest in public affairs, and are 
ready and willing to defend themselves as men 
and citizens in their rights of property, and civil 
and political liberty. What comparison, sir, is 
there, between a million of Englishmen engaged 
in cotton factories as day laborers, and a million 
of American citizens cultivating their own soil. 

Look, sir, at the riots in England in 1808, and 
1812, when whole manufacturing districts were 
roused into acts of violence from the low price of 
labor and the high prices of provisions. A sud- 
den check to demand for manufactures, or a tem- 
porary scarcity of grain, makes wages an insuffi- 
cient resource for comfortable maintenance. Re- 
move them, and they settle down quietly to their 
tasks. Reflect for a moment, sir, on the scene in 
1815, when the corn maximum was under con- 
sideration, when my Lord Castlereagh, late Lord 
leneerens) caused the Parliament house to be 
surrounded by armed soldiers, to keep off what he 
was pleased to call a mob; that is the people, who 
feared, by the high price of grain, they would 
starve for bread. In this country, sir, where agri- 
culture predominates, no such difficulties occur ; 
our own .people eat their own bread, and have 
some to spare to the British manufacturer. And 
let us not be uneasy, sir, that we have too much 
breadstuff; we can always dispose of it at some 
price; and if it be now low, it is owing to the 
state of the world; so are manufactures in Eng- 
land low; indeed it seems they are too low; for 
our manufacturers tell us they are so much so 
that they shall be ruined if brought into competi- 
tion with theirs. Let me add, sir, for the com- 
fort of our agriculturists, that some surplus of 
grain on hand is a national monies they serve 
the purposes which public granaries did in ancient 
times to supply deficient years ; the very year, sir, 
after the English farmers called for a maximum 
on corn, from their supposed abundance, the year 
1816, such was the scarcity that it rose to £6 ster- 
ling the quarter of -eight bushels; even in this 
land of plenty, Indian corn sold at $10 per barrel, 
and flour at near $15. A continual surplus, then, 
I repeat, is a public blessing. 

But it is said that the late war and the double 
duties gave an encouragement, which caused. in- 
fant manufactures to spring up, and that they 
ought to be sustained by Government till they 
become strong enough to withstand foreign com- 
petition. No doubt, sir, that, since the peace, the 
manufacturers have suffered great reduction in 
their prices; but in this they participate in com- 
mon with every class of their fellow-citizens, nay, 
sir, With every part of Europe. Mr. Lowe esti- 
mates the fall in agricultural produce at 60 per 
cent., and in that of manufactures at from 40 to 
50 per cent. The same cause operated in Europe 
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and America; from 1792 till 1814, except the 
feverish truce which followed the peace of Amiens, 
all civilized Europe almost was in arms; half a 
million of men on the side of France, about the 
same number on the side of the allies; this created 
an immense demand for ordnance, munitions of 
war, clothing, subsistence; thisdemand gave new 
stimulus to their production, and enhanced the 
prices to an enormous extent; upon the peace of 
1814, this demand was greatly diminished, and 
consequently the prices of every article fell to a 
peace rate. The languor which followed, cor- 
responded to the preceding excitement. Let me 
pomens to the Committee the description which 

r. Lowe gives of the prominent characteristic 
of the national embarrassment of England since 
the peace of 1814. I use his own words: “A 
‘deficiency of employment among part of the 
‘ lower orders, and distress, from insufficiency of 
‘ wages, at those intervals, when provisions were 
‘high priced. In the middle classes, whether 
‘ merchants, manufacturers, or agriculturists, the 
‘ general ground of complaint has been an inad- 
; coins of profit, a disproportion of prices to the 
* cost of production. The principal cause of these 
‘ and other difficulties, was, doubtléss, as explained 
‘ in the preceding chapter, the magnitude of the 
‘ transition, the suspension of Government expen- 
‘ diture, and the consequent overstock of hands.” 
He then considers the evil as aggravated by the 
public burdens, and the expense of living being 
higher than among their neighbors. 

Towards the close of the European war, we 
were drawn into its devouring vortex with one 
of the belligerents; the same extravagant enhance- 
ment of price, occurred here for every article re- 
quired for the public service or individual con- 
sumption ; upon the return of peace here, as in 
Europe, every thing returned to its natural peace 
price. The same state of things, however, per- 
vaded the whole society; the ship owner, the mer- 
chant, the farmer, all shared the same fate. I 
regret that war prices allured too many persons 
to embark in manufacturing projects; even in 
Massachusetts alone I learn that eighty-five man- 
ufacturing companies were incorporated in four 
years. But, Mr. Chairman, | will show that the 
manufacturers have no cause of complaint against 
the Government; on the contrary, that the Gov- 
ernment has acted with great liberality to them; 
until the year 1812, there was no duty, except on 
carriages and their parts, higher than 124 per 
cent.; by the act of 1812, the permanent duties 
were doubled, thus raising them from 12} to 25 
per cent.; there was a oF of 24 per cent., called 
the Mediterranean fund, laid in 1804, and con 
tinued by successive acts to 1815, when it ex- 
pired, but it was no part of the permanent duty ; 
the act of 1812, which doubled the duties, de- 
clared, that it should continue in force for one 
year alter the peace, and no longer; here then 
was fair warning to all who engaged in manu- 
factures ; they were purchasers with notice. 

In 1816, however, the manufacturers repre- 
sented, that the transition from war to peace, 
made it necessary to give them a temporary con- 
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tinuance of protection ; accordingly, by the act of 
that year, we continued the 25 per cent., the war. 
duties on cotton and woollen for three years, and 
then declared it should be reduced to 20 per cent.; 
before the lapse of those three years we again 
continued the 25 per cent. on cottonsand woollens 
to 1826, and now we are asked for further protec- 
tion. This state of facts, and history of legisla- 
tion, will certainly acquit us of any charge of 
want of liberality as to the great articles of cotton 
and woollen. Let us now take the case ofiron. In 
1816 that article was subjected to a duty of $9 
per ton; it was raised, in 1818, to $15. I find by 
the document from the Treasury, by dividing the 
whole value of iron imported by the number of 
tons, the price per ton is and a fraction. Now, 
it will be found that $15 per ton is more than 25 
per cent. ad valorem. This was the war duty, 
excluding the Mediterranean duty of 2} per cent. 
But, if we take the price of iron in the interior of 
Sweden, where it is made, it is not more than $40 
or $45 per ton; here it sells at least for $80; and 
as the manufacturer here gets the whole benefit of 
the difference between the price to the manufac- 
turer in Sweden and the market price here, his 
advantage is equal to between 90 and 100 per 
cent. The case of hemp is as favorable to our 
growers; but I forbear to go further into particular 
articles. It may be said, in general, that the pres- 
ent duties equal the war duties. Let us now, sir, 
institute a comparison between the relative ad- 
vantages of Great Britain and the United States 
in manufacturing. The first thing is fuel, of 
which they boast triumphantly; in that article we 
are equal to any nation on the earth; our forests 
groaning with wood, and the bowels of the earth 
teeming with coal. The next is the raw material. 
As to cotton, of which half their exports is com- 
posed, as appears from their ministerial pamphlet, 
we raise it, they do not; here, therefore, we have 
the advantage. As to provisions, we have an im- 
mense advantage. As to the relative taxes of the 
two countries, it is known that theirs greatly ex- 
ceed ours, and here, also, we have the advantage. 
As to wages of labor, it is said that ours greatly 
exceed theirs; but, in the first place, 1 would re- 
mark that, if it be true, as has been said, that 
machinery multiplies the physical force of a coun- 
try twelve times, then it follows that eleven- 
twelfths of this disadvantage are obviated. But 
another strong argument arises from the nature of 
wages; every pursuit to be continued must yield 
about the average rate of profit in the country 
after paying all expenses; now wages are a part 
of those expenses; when, therefore, it is said that 
manufactures cannot pay the rate of wages that 
other pursuits do, it shows that those others are 
more beneficial ; besides, high wages, if the busi- 
ness yet goes on, is the best sign of the prosperity 
of the country ; they are paid to the laboring class 
of the community, who are always a majority ; it 
shows, therefore, that that class is in a comforta- 
ble condition. The last point of comparison is 
capital; now I know the positive amount of Brit- 
ish capital greatly exceeds ours, but its relative 
amount does not much exceed ours; by relative 
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amount, I mean the proportion which the capital 
bears to the transactions to be negotiated by it; 
thus, one man may have a capital of a million, 
and another only of ten thousand dollars, the one 
being a wholesale merchant and importer, and the 
other a small country dealer, the latter may have 
as much relative capital as the former. 


Some idea may be formed of the amount of 
capital required to negotiate the transactions in 
Great Britain and Ireland, by the following table 
given by Lowe, of their national expenditure, or 
consumption for 1823: , 


Expended on the produce of the soil for the food 
of man, or for purposes of manu- 
facture - - = =  +£120,000,000 

On the produce of the mines - - 10,000,000 

On manufactures for home consump- 
ee eA ee ee 

On houses built or repaired, on fur- 
niture, and on improvement of 
land, or whatever is termed.in law 
real property - - - - 

On all goods imported, whether for 
consumption, such as tea, sugar, 
coffee, or for manufacture, as wool, 
hemp, iron SHI Ss Be 

On all commodities or products not 
comprised in the preceding - = - 


70,000,000 
30,000,000 


70,000,000 
50,000,000 
£350,000,000 


The best way to ascertain the relative amount, 
is the interest of money; that is, the price paid 
for the use of money; and the price of that, like 
every other commodity, depends on the proportion 
between the effective demand and supply. Gov- 
ernment in England can command money at four 
per cent., we at five. This then shows the differ- 
ence in the relative demand. I have not men- 
tioned machinery, because he who has capital can 
command it. These are the comparative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the two countries in 
manufacturing facilities. But our manufacturer 
of cotton and wool, for example, besides the min- 
imum on coarse cottons, has twenty-five per cent. 
duty, estimated upon the original cost, with the 
addition of ten per cent. to that cost—thus mak- 
ing the duty twenty-seven and a half per cent., 
then the amountof freight. Mr. Hamilton, thirty 
years ago, estimated it at from fifteen to thirty per 
cent. As, however, freight has fallen, I will state 
it at ten per cent. although upon articles whose 
bulk is large, compared with their value, it may 
more than double it. Then there are incidental 
charges of commission, insurance, &c., making 
the aggregate of advantage to our manufactures 
from forty to forty-five per cent. If with these 
extra advantages added to our natural ones he 
cannot sustain the competition, I must tell him 
that i cannot go further—I cannot agree to give 
more for a yard of cloth than forty-five per cent. 
advance beyond what the foreigner makes it tor. 
Upon what ground does he ask it? Has he skill, 
capital, and machinery ?—he does not need it. 
Has he capital ?—he does not need it; for capital 
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will command the others. If he have not capital, 
we cannot advance it to him. 

Sir, it has been often urged, that all the other 
branches of industry in the country have been pro- 
tected; that commerce, navigation, and agricul- 
ture, have all received aid from Government ; and 
that justice therefore requires that manufactures 
should also receive their proportionate share. Let 
us for a moment investigate this subject. I think, 
sir, it will result in the proof that manufactures 
have received more aid from that source than the 
three other great interests united. I have made 
an estimate upon this subject, the principles of 
which I will first explain before I present it. The 
whole net revenue for the year 1822 was $20,- 
500,000. Of this sum, the duties on wines, mo- 
lasses, teas, and coffee, and certain miscellaneous 
articles, not coming into competition with any 
interest, and not benefiting any, 1 have deducted— 
leaving a balance of $15,900,946. I have then taken 
what seemed to benefit agriculture—viz: duties 
on spirits, on sugar, deducting drawback ; on mis- 
cellaneous articles; to this I have added half the 
amount of discriminating duty on all our ton- 
nage engaged in foreign vessels, and half the esti- 
mated profit of all our coasting trade, estimating itat 
six per cent. upon the whole cost of the tonnage. 
I have added the extra duty on merchandise in 
foreign vessels, and the fishing bounties; and the 
aggregate being $6,166,604, being deducted from 
the amount of revenue of $15,900,946, leaves 
$9,734,342 of duties, operating in aid of our man- 
ufactures. Gentlemen themselves have said it is 
no matter for what purpose the duties were laid ; 
the question is, what is their practical effect? I 
have not included in this estimate the duty on 
cotton, because it sustains the competition in the 
foreign market, and therefore derives no aid from 
duty. But the Committee will perceive that the 
amount of duties favorable to manufactures, upon 
this estimate, exceeds the aggregate of those favor- 
able to all the other interests, by $3,567,698—a 
sum more than three-fourths of what would be the 
whole amount of duty upon all the cotton export- 
ed from the United States, supposing it to be 
500,000 bales, and supposing that an equal amount, 
but for the duty, would be imported—a supposi- 
tion utterly out of the question. The much talked- 
of benefit to the tobacco planter, by the duty on 
snuff and tobacco, rests on the same ground with 
cotton—it sustains the foreign competition. But 
let us suppose that some worthy of notice might 
be imported, then the excess which I have before 
stated will fully meet every possible calvulation as 
to cotton, tobacco, and snuff; and thus the man- 
ufacturing interest receives as much protection as 
all the others. I have formed the estimate as to 
our tonnage duty and coasting trade, upon the pos- 
sibility that, without the aid which they received, 
foreigners might have come in for one-half. It 
will at once occur to the Committee, that is much 
too large a supposition. In our own trade, and 
particularly our coasting trade, the advantages 
which our citizens would have, together with that 
hardy spirit ofenterprise which braves every danger, 
traverses every sea, and encounters every difficulty, 
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would have enabled them always to have monop- 
olized three-fourths of this advantage without the 
aid of Government. 

Sir, there is one fact on this subject, which is 
decisive of our superiority in the competition. 
The discriminating duty in favor of American 
vessels is now abolished by treaties with England 
and France,* and other foreign nations with 
which we have most commerce, and yet the docu- 
ment from the Treasury shows us that of $894,739 
tons of tonnage which entered our ports durin 
the last year, 775,271 were American, and 119,468 
only were foreign. I have not included the duty 
on molasses in this estimate, amounting to $617,- 
868, amongst the items favorable to agriculture, 
because I believe that our domestic molasses is 
almost all consumed as an article of food, and 
that it is, in a very small degree, if any, the sub 
ject of sale. I have, however, included in my 
estimate two items, which since the late arrange- 
ments with foreign nations, ought not to be in- 
cluded ; I mean the sum of $523,663, the supposed 
advantage to our tonnage, by the former discrimi- 
nating duty, now abolished with all nations with 
which we have a commerce in any degree con- 
siderable, and also the amount of extra duty on 
foreign merchandise. With these remarks, I sub- 
mit the statement. 


Total net revenue of 1822 - - $20,500,000 
Deduct duties on articles not aid- 
ing manufactures, or other interest, 

viz: 

Wines - - - - $747,996 
Molasses - - - 617,868 
Teas - - - - 1,676,250 
Coffee - - - - + 714,150 
Miscellaneous articles - 842,790 

—_———- $4,599,054 

$15,900,946 


Duties favoring agriculture, navi- 
gation, &c., viz: 
One-half of 744,764 tons, 

in foreign trade, the 


discriminating duty - $523,663 
Benefit of coasting trade, 

one-half at 6 per cent. 

oncost - - - 875,670 
Extra duty on merchan- 

dise in foreign vessels - 33,690 
Fishing bounties - - 161,400 
On spirits - - - 2,040,413 





*«T find the discriminating duties are abolished, as 
between the United States and the following coun- 
tries, viz: The British dominions in Europe, Sweden, 
the European possessions of the Netherlands, Prussia, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Lubec, and the Dukedom of Ol- 
denburg. As it respects France, discriminating du- 
ties are abolished on goods imported for transit, or 
re-exportation, and provision is made in certain events 
for the progressive abolition of the discriminating duty 
on imports; and, in the meantime, it is declared, 
that neither the discriminating duties on imports or 
tonnage shall exceed a given and very moderate 
sum.” 
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Sugar, deducting draw- 
back- - =. = 1,931,768 
Miscellaneous articles - 600,000 


$6,166,604 
Balance favorable to manufactures - $97734,342 


Sir, I should have been glad to have made a 
comparison between the relative profits of manu- 
factures and other pursuits, if I could have com- 
manded the data. One of my objections to this 
bill, however, has been already stated to be, that 
Wwe cannot procure the necessary information on 
this subject to arrive at — precise result; yet, 
there are some facts, which I beg leave to state, as 
showing the probable profits of manufactures in 
general, and the certain prosperity of some. . The 
annual Treasury report shows, that in 1823, we 
imported, of foreign articles, $5,755,109 less than 
in 1822; and that, in the same year, we exported, 
of foreign articles, $5,244,267 more than in the 
piseting: year. «adding together these sums, it 
appears that there was a diminution of consump- 
tion of foreign articles in 1823, compared with the 
preceding year, of about $11,000,000. Now, sir, 
this additional sum must have been supplied from 
our own manufactures, prore in 1823 than in 1822, 
unless we could suppose, what is altogether im- 
probable, that, as our vopulation increased, our 
consumption decreased. Supposing the consump- 
tion only to have remained the same, the same 
conclusion results from this fact. Again: previ- 
ously to the year 1820, there was actually invested, 
as appears from the commercial digest, in manu- 
facturing stock, a capital of upwards of $46,000,- 
000; that, since 1820, companies have been incor- 
porated in four of the Northern States only, with 
an aggregate capital of about $15,000,000, about 
one-third of all the previous investments. Unless, 
sir, We suppose the capitalists totally to have lost 
sight of that sagacity for which they are distin- 
guished, which enables them to see what invest- 
ment of capital is profitable, this fact affords 
strong presumptive proof of the increasing pros- 
perity of manufactures. Sir, I am informed, from 
good authority, that an iron factory, in the State 
of New York, has, for a series of years past, 
netted 20 per cent., though it transports its ore 12 
miles, is 18 miles from water carriage, and 145 
miles from the city of New York. As to this 
item, let me say, that the ministerial pamphlet, 
before quoted, states the decrease in price of iron 
in England to be undoubtedly great, and assigns 
this strong reason, that the sword is succeeded b 
the ploughshare. I have further been informed, 
sir, that there are two manufacturing establish- 
ments in Massachusetts, which make a 
25 per cent.; that certain capital invested in man- 
ufactures is at from 40 to 60 per cent. beyond par; 
and that, within the last ninety days, mercantile 
capital has been invested in manufacturing stock 
at 40 per cent. beyond par. Sir, what is there to 
compare with this in any other department of na- 
tional industry? If it be said that these are a few 
well established manufactories with large capital, 
what is the import of that argument if it be not 









profit of 


this; not that foreign competition is the most se. 
rious evil, but that our smaller capitalists cal] oy 
us to sustain them against the larger ones—agains; 
the domestic competition. The irresistible concly- 


} sion which follows, is, that the fault is not in the 


pursuit, but in the pursuer ; that there is a want 
of capital, or skill, or machinery, or economy, or 
of something, which it is his duty, not ours, to 
upply. 
r. Chairman: When we argue upon the im- 
propriety of commencing a system upon the av- 
thority of the British example, at a period when 
the ministers and statesmen have become con- 
vinced by experience of its impolicy, we are met 
with the declaration that whilst this is their theory, 
they do not carry it into practice. Let us first see 
the principle now openly avowed to the world by 
the British ministry, in the pamphlet already 
quoted. I give it to you in their own words: 
“Again and again let it be repeated, that they (the 
‘ ministers) are thoroughly impressed with the 
‘truth of the principle, that freedom of trade is 
‘ alike advantageous to the best interests of the 
* country, and to the solid profit of the merchants, 
‘ manufacturers, and growers.” And, sir, let me 
inquire, are gentlemen correct when they assume 
the fact that this theory has not been carried into 
practice? I answer, no, sir. Within a few 
years, Great Britain, after successively relaxing 
the rigor of her double colonial monopoly in her 
West India islands, has extended the system of 
free ports to almost ali those islands; and the Uni- 
ted States are now enabled to import that colonial 
produce in their own ships, instead of receiving it 
imported in British ships only. She has admitted 
us to a direct trade in her ports in the East Indies, 
so as to excite the clamor of her merchants, that 
we should rob them of their India as well as China 
trade; she has, by treaty stipulation, abolished all 
discrimination between American and British im- 
posts and tonnage; and, finally, she has knocked 
off as many shackles from the monopoly of the 
East India Company, as, under the circumstances, 
ministers felt that they could ventureupon. The 
ministers admit that, if the ground were clear be- 
fore them, a free would be preferable to a restricted 
market ; but they say, that, whether it be called 
a system of error or abuse, it has grown up under 
less enlightened times. On account of the capitals 
that have become fixed, and the interests that are 
embarked, the question is not what is absolutely 
best, but what is so, under existing circumstances. 
Thus, sir, we find, that this theory has, in import- 
ant respects, been carried into practice; and that 
the only ground upon which ministers stop short 
in correcting acknowledged error and abuse, is one 
beautifully and forcibly expressed in the Philadel- 
phia memorial: That the fetters have sunk so 
deep they cannot be suddenly removed without 
tearing away a part of the flesh with them. The 
British example then, sir, should be to us a beacon, 
to warn us of the rocks and shoals which lie in 
the way of this policy. Mr. Chairman, I have 
endeavored to maintain these propositions: that 
the state of the Treasury does not require an in- 
crease of revenue; that if it did, this bill would 
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pot effect it; that it is improper in us to exercise 
a power given for one object, so as to attempt to 
effect another ; that the operation of this bill would 
be, by legislative coercion, to increase the profits 
of eapital in some parts of the country to the ex- 
clusion of others; that it would produce none of 
the advantages which its friends contend for, but 
contrary and injurious effects ; that manufacturers 
have a full share of the national protection and 
prosperity, and that, therefore, we ought not to add 
to it; that the example of Great Britain, which 
we are invited to imitate, is fading away in the 
broad light of experience. If I have succeeded in 
proving these positions, then, surely, the bill ought 
not to pass; but if it must pass, if like the meek 
and patient animal which is annually shorn of its 
fleece for the use of man, we must suffer, then, 
whilst the people will submit to the laws passed 
by the constituted authorities of the country, they 
will feel that spirit of discontent which arises 
from a belief that this law is not supported either 
upon eens of justice or sound policy. 

When Mr. B. had concluded, the Committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. 





Saturpay, March 27. 


Epwarp F. Tattnatt, a Representative from 
the State of Georgia, appeared, was qualified, and 
took his seat. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. McLanp, of Delaware, the 
House then resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, for the purpose of considering the sev- 
eral amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill “making appropriations for the support of 
Government for the year 1824.” 

The first amendment proposed to add $700 to 
the amount appropriated for “ stationery, fuel, and 
other contingent expenses of Congress.” This 
amendment was agreed to. 

The second amendment proposes to reduce the 
amount appropriated “ for surveys of public lands,” 
from $100,000 to $75,000. This amendment was 
explained and advocated by Mr. McLangs, and 
was concurred in. 

The next amendment increases the sum appro- 
priated “for improving the Capitol square, and 
painting the railing round the same,” from $1,250 
to $2,000. Mr. CusuMan stated the reasons which 
led to this increase. The amendment was con- 
curred in. 

The Senate proposes to insert in the bill a 
clause, as follows: “For graduating and levelling 
the grounds round the President’s ouse, $2,000.” 
Some remarks were made upon this item, by 
Messrs, MiLLer and Cusuman; and, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Forsyts, who stated that he wish- 
ed to obtain further information on the subject, it 
was passed over for the present. 

It is also proposed to amend the bill by striking 
out the sum of $18,000, which was appropriated 
“for the salaries of the commissioner and arbi- 
trator under the first article of the Treaty of Ghent, 
and for half the salary of their secretary, and half 


the contingent expenses of the commission,” and 
insert $4,500 in lieu thereof, for that purpose. 
The Senate further propose to amend this clause. 
by inserting the word “agent,” after the word 
“arbitrator.” By this amendment, it will be per- 
ceived that provision is to be made for a public 
agent, in connexion with this commission. 

Mr. McLane moved to strike out the word 
“agent” from this amendment; and, consequently, 
to reduce the proposed appropriation from $4,500 
to $2,500. He advocated the amendment he pro- 
posed at considerable length, and went into an 
examination of the terms of the treaty under which 
the commission was instituted, and the nature of 
the claims exhibited before it, to show that this 
agent was neither necessary to the interest of the 
Government, nor of the individual claimants. 

Mr. WaRFIELD was opposed to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Delaware. He 
alluded to the various instances, from the estab- 
lishment of the Government down to the present 
day, in which similar powers, in the appointment 
of agents, though not expressly provided for by the 
terms of the treaties, had been exercised by the 
Executive, when such agents were necessary to 
the protection of the public interest, or of the rights 
of the citizens. He adverted to the remarks of an 
honorable member of the Senate on this subject, 
which were published in the paper of this morn- 
ing. He considered this as one of the cases in 
which an agent was peculiarly necessary, and 
thought his continuance required to promote the 
great interests of these claimants. 

Mr. FarRELLy spoke in opposition to Mr. Mc- 
Lane's amendment. He, too, considered this 
agency as highly necessary. There were no data 
before the House to show that the services of the 
agent had not been very faithfully performed. 

he act by which the commission was established, 
was a national act, and it ought to be consum- 
mated by the nation. The treaty provides that 
the Government shall establish the average value 
of the slaves; and, if the agent is taken away, 
how, Mr. F. asked, could this be done? For this 
purpose the agent had been highly necessary ; and 
the evidence, on that point, was not yet concladed. 
And, even if it were, he thought the duty of the 
Government to the individuals, whose property 
was involved in this public act, required the con- 
tinuance of this agency. From the practice of 
this Government, in relation to other commissions, 
he considered it bound to provide an agent in this 
case. 

Mr. Brabey considered the ascertainment of 
the average value of the slaves, for which com- 
pensation was to be made, as a most important 
part of the business of the commission. It was a 
component part of the treaty, and could only be 
carried into effect by the appointment of an agent. 
The evidence, on this point, was to be furnished 
under the authority of the President; and, as it 
was not to be supposed that he was to appear be- 
fore the commissioners in person, it must be con- 
sidered as a specific authority for the appointment 
of this agent. This was unlike other treaties, by 
which commissioners were appointed, as there 
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ba a previous question to be settled, as to average 
value. 

Mr. McLans explained, in reference to the re- 
marks, he had previously made. The average 
value was to be ascertained, by taking the value 
of slaves throughout the United States—not by 
an itinerant agent to be sent throughout the coun- 
try, but by correspondence with different parts of 
the country, by the Department of State, or an 
agent appointed for the purpose. The ascertain- 
ment of this average was the basis of the business 
of the commission, and ought to have been ob- 
tained pans the meeting of the Commission- 
ers. If it had been obtained, the agent was no 
longer necessary ; if it had not been collected, he 
thought the agent who had not done it ought not 
again to be provided for. Thearticle of the treaty 
does not mention the term agent—the business 1s 
put upon the President. he Commissioners 
would not have received this agent—he was not 
authorized by the treaty. This agent either had, 
or had not, done his duty; in either case he was 
no longer necessary. Mr. McL. believed that no 
agent, of a similar character, had ever been ap- 
pointed. The President had a right to appoint 

ublic diplomatic agents in the recess of the Sea! 

ture; these have been appointed—they are a 
part of the diplomatic corps—but there was no 
instance, in the history of the Government, of the 

rospective appointment of a salary officer by the 
resident. ‘The amendment from the Senate con- 
stitutes him an agent for Government. Is he ne- 
cessary for the interest of the Government? He 
is entirely irresponsible to the individual claim- 
ants. Mr. McL. said he was not willing to ap- 
int an agent for the individual claimants; and 
[ did not believe that the public interest required 
an agent. He thought the Government ought not 
to connect itself with the commission, by the ap- 
pointment of an agent. 

Mr. Basserr was opposed to the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means on this sub- 
ject. He accorded in the principle, that the Pre- 
sident had no oe to appoint a salary officer, not 
provided for by law. But he might certainly ap- 
print a temporary agent, for a certain purpose. 

e went on to show that the appointment of this 
agent was necessary. He contended that the 
agency was created by law, as having been com- 
puted in the appropriation made for the support of 
this commission at the last session. He thought 
the Government was bound to take an interest in 
assisting these claimants, and forwarding their 
business before the Commissioners. The agency 
_. has been established for their benefit, and it ought 
to receive the support of the Government. Mr. B. 
said, there were many claimants who were not 
able to employ private agents. He instanced two 
cases of poor persons in his own neighborhood, 
‘who were in this situation. Upon these individ- 
ual claims the Commissioners were appointed to 
act. And it was the duty of the Government to 
provide an agent, for the benefit of those poor 
claimants, who were not able themselves to em- 
ploy one. 

Mr. Rives contended for the necessity of an 
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agent in this case. The Government, he said, ha; 
assumed the duty of ascertaining the average valye 
of slaves. The testimony to this point was to be 
exhibited, not by the President in person, but un- 
der his authority. And it was proper for him to 
appoint some person competent to conduct the 
business. The Government had come in, anj 
agreed to take upon itself to establish the average 
value of the slaves. The individual claimant; 
were not required to hunt the country over to pro. 
cure information upon this point. It was pecu- 
liarly incumbent on the Government, under these 
circumstances, to take the necessary measures 
procure this information. The President had no 
only the right to appoint the agent in question, 
but it was emphatically proper that he should do 
it, in order to afford the promised facilities to the 
claimants. 

It had been said by some, that this information 
might have been obtained through the ordinary 
organs of the Government—through the Secretary 
of State or the Attorney General. Mr. R. though: 
it would have been a very niggardly policy to have 
imposed this duty upon either of those officers. 
There was certainly no obligation upon them to 
perform it. It had no connexion with the duties 
of their offices. The House would not expect the 
President to require of them the performance of a 
duty which they might very properly reject. If, 
then, the President was compelled to appoint some 
person, as the duties could be performed in no 
other way, Mr. R. said, he would like to know 
why the appointment was improperly made. |i 
the appointment of this offieer belongs to another 
department of the Government, and charges of 
non-performance of duty are alleged against the 
person appointed, the burden of proof lies upon 
those who prefer the charge. Mr. R. asked, what 

roof there was that this agent had not been vigi- 
ant in the performance of his duties? He called 
the attention of the Committee to the difficulties 
attending the ascertainment of the average value 
of the slaves. The value at the time of the ex- 
change of the ratification of the treaty was tu be 
taken. This could be done only by getting at the 
actual sales made at or about that time. It was 
to be done, not in regard to one place only, but to 
various places. The price of slaves varies much, 
according to the sex, age, and other circumstances. 
All these points are to be ascertained before the 
average value can be fixed. It was not at all ex- 
traordinary, whatever might have been the indus- 
try of the agent, that all the information had not 
yet been collected. Whatever might have been 
the want of diligence heretofore, Mr. R. thought 
it would be better now to continue the appoint- 
ment. There was no limit, he said, to this com- 
mission. The board might continue the business 
as long as it pleased; and might sit, like an incu- 
bus, upon us, until its object was accomplished. 
The preliminary object, in the proceedings 1n re- 
gard to the commission, was the ascertainment 0! 
the average value of slaves; it was well known 
that this point was not yet decided—the materials 
for its decision were not yet collected. The session 
of the Commissioners must, necessarily, be pro- 
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tracted, until this is done. Under this view of 
the subject, he considered the agent as being ab- 
solutely necessary—the greater the facilities fur- 
nished, the sooner the duties of the Commissioners 
would be discharged. He thought, therefore, that 
there could be no sort of doubt of the propriety of 
,appointing this agent, on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

But the gentleman from Delaware contends 
that, if this agent is not necessary on the part of 
the Government, it is improper to appoint him in 
behalf of the individual claimants; and he says 
that no agent has ever been appointed in a similar 
case. Mr. R. thought there was an essential dis- 
tinction between this and other commissions. 
These claims arise entirely from the acts of the 
Government. The whole difficulty had arisen 
from the defective manner in which the article in 
the Treaty of Ghent had been drawn. -In that 
treaty it was stipulated, that all places captured 
during the war should be restored, without carry- 
ing away any property. It was contended, by the 
British Government, that they were not bound by 
that provision in the treaty, to make remuneration 
for slaves taken away. This difficulty grew out 
of the manner in which that negotiation was 
made. The subject was referred to the decision 
of the Emperor of Russia. He has given his de- 
cision on the subject; in which he provides for 
the organization of a tribunal to make compensa- 
tion for these slaves. This Government is bound 
to pay its part of the expenses of this tribunal, and 
to afford facilities to the claimants in establishing 
their claims. All their difficulty had arisen from 
acts of the Government—from the defective man- 
ner of conducting this business in the Treaty of 
Ghent. He meant not to impute any neglect to 
those who negotiated that treaty; but he did be- 
lieve it to be the peculiar duty of the Government, 
under these circumstances, to assist the individuals 
concerned in these claims. We are told that it 
had never been contemplated to afford assistance 
to these private claimants, in this case. Mr. R 
said, he differed from the gentleman from Dela- 
ware in that opinion. He knew that the agent 
had, since his appointment, frequently communi- 
cated with the private claimants. He knew that 
great sensibility and apprehension had been ex- 
pressed by the claimants, at the prospect that this 
agent would be taken away from the commission. 

here were a great many nice points, he said, 
which were growing out of this subject. The 
award of the Emperor of Russia had made the 
matter but little plainer than it was before. 

Mr. R. said, he did not feel it necessary to say 
any thing as to the manner in which this agent 
had discharged his duty. He very well knew the 
gentleman who had been appointed; and he did 
not believe there was any man more competent to 
the business. This was the very period in the 
progress of these claims, at which the services of 
the agent were most wanted ; and, if he were taken 
away, the claimants would be involved in great 
difficulty. 

Mr. Wirtiow thought that a provision for a 
salary officer, whose duties were not defined, who 
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was irresponsible, and not appointed by law, ought 
not to be introduced into this bill. He believed 
the appointment of this officer was not authorized 
or contemplated by the appropriation bill of the 
last year. We have been told that this officer 
was appointed by the Secretary of State. Whe- 
ther this agent should be again appointed, was for 
the House now to determine. It had been said to 
be beneath the dignity of the Secretary of State 
to do this duty. Mr. W. did not consider any of 
the duties of his office as derogating from the dig- 
nity of the Secretary. The description of evi- 
dence, in relation to the average value of the 
slaves, might have been obtained in sixty days, by 
application to the different marshals. We have 
given a year’s salary to an agent for this purpose, 
and the fact is not yet ascertained. If the Board 
of Commissioners is limited by no other provision, 
the power is in the hands of the House, to make 
or not to make the appropriation for its support. 
He considered the appropriation for this agent as 
one which now ought to be stopped. The argu- 
ment, that the Government had made this com- 
mission for the benefit of the private claimants, 
and ought to extend further assistance, was not a 
sound one. Because we have done one good turn, 
Wwe must consequently do another. We pay the 
board, and so we must pay the agent. e pay 
the judges of our courts—but are we bound to pay 
witnesses and counsel for the parties? The opin- 
ion of honest, intelligent men, is the only evidence 
to be obtained of the average value of slaves; and 
that is to be laid before the Commissioners. This 
might have been done without the aid of this 
agent. It has not been the practice of this Gov- 
ernment to prosecute private claims. The claim- 
ants will, no doubt, be glad to have their claims 
conducted at the expense of Government. He felt 
it his duty to oppose the appropriation for a salary 
for this agent. 

Mr. Fuuuer thought it manifest that a service 
of this kind was requisite, and that the appropria- 
If it was contemplated that 
the Attorney General or the Secretary of State 
should perform this service, why was the amount 
appropriated the last year? He considered that 
the President had a right toappoint one or twenty 
agents for this purpose, if it had been necessary. 
The fulfilment of the treaty was in the province 
of the Department of State; and it is possible that 
the duty of that appointment might have devolved 
on the Secretary of State. If there has been any 
thing improper let us make an investigation on the 
subject. There is no evidence of unnecessary de- 
lay, or any impropriety in this business. He un- 
derstood it was very difficult to ascertain the 
average value of slaves at that time. This agent 
had been under the necessity of resorting to various 
means of information—the business is not yet con- 
cluded. Individuals have been led to rely on the 
good faith of the Government, and now they are 
to be cut off in the middle of the subject. It 
would be an act of gross injustice to take away 
this assistance. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, thought it was rather 
singular the House should be engaged in the dis- 
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cussion of this matter, involving a sum of $2,000, 
when it is well known to be the opinion of the 
Secretary of State, and of Mr. Cheves, the Com- 
missioner, that this agent was very necessary. Mr. 
T. proceeded to state the reasons which induced 
him to believe that his services were very valua- 
ble towards effecting the objects of the commis- 
sion, and that those services were now even more 
requisite than they had been during the past year. 
He thought the true dignity of the Government 
was in protecting the rights and the interests of 
its citizens. He denied that this duty could have 
been properly performed by the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General, consistently with the due 
ormance of their other duties. He thought the 
individual who held this office was more co 
tent, from his acquaintance with the nature of the 
duties to be performed, than any other person. 

Mr. Storrs said, that two reasons had been 
given in favor of the appropriation for this ae 
—the protection of the public interest, and those 
of the private claimants. But the Secretary of 
State did not, in 1823, when the first appropria- 
tion was to be made, mention the necessity of this 
agent in relation to the public interest. He merely 
states that such a person would be desirable to 
forward the views of the private claimants. Mr. 
S. thought that, as the duty of this agent was not 
of a public nature, that the office ought to stop. 
It was easier to get a man into office than to get 
him out; and when his services are no longer ne- 
cessary to the public, his office ought to be dis- 
continued. This agent is not known as a public 
officer—his name is not to be found in the Regis- 
ter. The reason given for his appointment, in 
reference to the average value of slaves, had not 
been discovered until it came up in this House. 
Six months would have been ample time to have 
collected evidence on this subject, from all parts 
of the country. 

Mr. S. went on to state his objections to this 
appropriation. He produced some instances to 
oem that discretion ought not to be given to the 

xecutive Department to create offices. If there 
were a necessity for the officer, the office ought to 
be established by law. As he was only appointed 
for the benefit of the private claimants, and as 
they were no more entitled to such a favor than 
any other claimants, Mr. S. thought Congress 
ought not to authorize his appointment. 

r. ForsyTH made some explanation in refer- 
ence toa remark of Mr. Storrs, relative to the 
Florida treaty. 

Mr. McLang, of Delaware, replied to some of 
the remarks which had been made against his 
amendment. He felt perfectly convinced of the 
uselessness of this appointment, and, for that rea- 
son, considered himself bound to resist it. He 
had intended no imputation against the Secretary 
of State. Hefelta high respect for him. But if, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts had stated, 
we were bound to take estimates on this subject, 
it should be recollected that $18,000 instead of 
$4,500, would have been onereeeemn for the sup- 
port of this commission. It was the duty of the 
President, through his Secretary of State, to col- 
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lect the information for which the agent was a 
pointed. Mr. McL. contended that the Govern. 
ment was not bound to sustain these claims, and 
that it ought not to commit itself in regard to 
them. It was the duty of the Government to 
make the best provision it could for the citizens, 
at the conclusion of war. This had been done in 
reference to these claimants, and the Government 
had done its duty towards them. He wanted no 
further evidence of the want of necessity for this 
agent, than, that a year should have been con- 
sumed in doing what might have been done in six 
months. He was rather disposed to argue that 
the business had already been completed, the du- 
ties of the agent having commenced a year ago, 
F the commissioners had begun but 
six months since. It had been stated by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia that the business was not 
yet done. If so, it was not the fault of the com- 
missioners, but of the agent. He meant no in- 
sinuations against the individual in this case, but 
he spoke of the fact. It was quite time the office 
was abolished. If the business had been left with 
the Secretary of State, with his known vigilance, 
he would have completed these duties long since. 

Mr. Buckner differed from his honorable col- 
league (Mr. Wick.iFre) on this subject. He be- 
lieved the ground that it was not the duty of Gov- 
ernment to provide an agent in this case, because 
only a portion of its citizens, and not the whole, 
were concerned, was not correct. He thought 
there was force in the remark, that these losses 
were sustained in consequence of an act of the 
Government. The Government has acted from 
honorable motives in this case. It had an eye to 
the rights and interests of its citizens. He pro- 
ceeded to remark upon the obligations of a Gov- 
ernment to see that remuneration was made for 
the losses sustained by its citizens in time of war. 
He was not possessed of sufficient information as 
to the propriety of this appropriation. If the 
agent had failed in his duty, it was nota good 
reason, as he thought, for refusing the appropria- 
tion. The sum was a mere pittance, hardly worth 
the interest that had been displayed in regard to it. 

Mr. PoinsetT said that he believed the duties 
of this agency had been very arduous, and had 
been performed in a very satisfactory manner. 
He thought the business of the commission would 
suffer materially by withholding the appropriation 
for the agent. 

Mr. Forsyrn replied to the remark of Mr. 
Poinserr. He denied the existence of the diffi- 
culties which had been supposed to exist in con- 
nexion with this agency. He said the whole in- 
formation required of the agent ought to have 
been prepared at the first meeting of the commis- 
sioners in August last. Every particle of the in- 
formation might have been obtained by circular 
letters, written by one of the clerks of the Depart- 
ment. The Government had no other interest 10 
the business than to see that justice was done to 
these claimants. It had placed them in the way 
to obtain that justice. Its duty had been per- 
formed towards them. In regard to the manner 
in which the appointment was made, it had nev- 
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er been submitted to Congress until the present 


session. 

Mr. McLane explained. He stated that the 
appropriation for this commission had been made 
the last year, in pursuance of a statement of the 
amount required, as received from the Depart- 
ment of State. In that statement was included 
the salary of this agent. 

Mr. HamitTon said that this agent had been 
engaged in an extensive correspondence on this 
subject—he had it not in his power to aoe 

rsons to answer these letters, and unavoidable 
delays had taken place. He said, if the subject 
was not fairly before the House at the last session, 
it was the fault of the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. He said the agent did 
not deserve the insinuations that had been thrown 
out against him. Mr. H. had himself had reason 
to know that the most important information had 
been furnished to the claimants by the gentleman 
who held the office. 

Mr. McLane replied. He had not intended to 
throw out any censure against the individual who 
filled this office, nor against any department of 
the Government, for his appointment. If there 
had been a necessity of the agency once, it did 
not follow that it should now be continued. He 
had said, and he well knew, that other private 
oe had been appointed by the individual 
claimants; and he would not consent to the ap- 
pointment of an agent totally irresponsible to the 
claimants, and at liberty to do their business or 
not, as he chose. 

Mr. Sanprorp was in favor of the appropria- 
tion—he mene that appropriations had been 
made for much more useless purposes, and that it 
was the duty of Government to provide assistance 
for these claimants, and save those who were very 
poor from the — of employing counsel. 

Mr. Forsytu explained in reference to his 
previous remarks. As a member of Congress, he 
felt that he must vote against the appropriation, 
as not being required by the public interest, or the 
interests of the individual claimants. 

Mr. Hami.ton made a few remarks in confirm- 
ation of what he had previously said. 

The question was then taken on Mr. McLane’s 
motion to amend the amendment of the Senate, 
by striking out the provision for the agent, and 
carried in the affirmative—97 to 52.. The amend- 
ment of the Senate, as amended, was then 
agreed to. 

The Committee then rose, reported progress, 
and had leave to sit again. 

The House adjourned till Monday. 





Monpay, March 29. 


_Mr. Mrreuext, of Maryland, presented a peti- 
tion of sundry inhabitants of the sixth Congres- 
sional district of the State of Maryland, praying 
for the aid of the General Government in the 
erection of bridges, at places therein mentioned, 
for the purpose of facilitating the transportation of 
the United States’ mails.—Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Mr. CaMBRELENG presented a petition of Jacob 
Schieffelin and Son, of New York, merchants, 
setting forth that, in 1809, a considerable amount 
of property belonging to them, lying in a port in 
Holland, was seized by French authorities, trans- 
ported to the port of Antwerp, and there sold, 
without condemnation, and the proceeds paid into 
the Treasury of France, and praying the inter- 
position of Congress in such manner as to procure 
them redress for their wrongs. 

Mr. PoinsetT presented a memorial of Anthon 
Le Courtois, of Charleston, in the State of Sout 
Carolina, setting forth that, in 1811, while pursu- 
ing a lawful voyage from the United States to 
Russia, his vessel was captured by a French pri- 
vate armed cruiser, and, with her cargo, was con- 
demned, by which the petitioner has been reduced 
to poverty and distress; and praying such relief in 
the premises as, in the wisdom of Congress, may 
seem meet and proper. 

Ordered, That the said petition and memorial 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Hotcomse presented a memorial of John 
M. Gamble, a captain of marines in the Navy of 
the United States, stating that, while attached to 
the frigate Essex, commanded by Captain Porter, 
cruising in the Pacific Ocean, in the late war 
with Great Britain, he was placed in command of 
a vessel captured and manned by the Essex; in 
which vesssel he afterwards fell in with, and cap- 
tured, a British ship of very superior force, and 
praying to be allowed prize money for himself 
and crew, for said capture.—Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Catt presented a petition of divers inhab- 
itants of the city of St. Augustine, and of other 
parts of the eastern section of the Territory of 
Florida, praying permission to cut a canal through 
public lands, lying between said city and the 
river St. John’s; which petition was referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. Fuuver, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Barbara 
Paulas; which was read twice, and ordered to be 
engrossed, and read a third time to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. MircHe.t, of Maryland, the 
Committee on Commerce were instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of erecting a light- 
house on Poole’s Island, in the Chesapeake Bay. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House then went into a Committee of the 
Whole on the amendments of the Senate, to the 
appropriation bill “ for the support of Government 
for the year 1824.” 

The question being then on the amendment 
striking out of the bill the following clause: “And 
‘ provided, also, that no person, receiving an an- 
‘ nual salary from the Government of the United 
‘ States, shall receive any thing in addition there- 
‘to for any official services whatever, by way of 
‘ perquisites, or extra compensation, except for 
: foes of office which may be established by law ;” 

Mr. Cocks stated a number of facts in relation 
to the compensation received by Governors of 
Territories, for extra services. He quoted the law 
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appointing the salaries of those officers, and con- 
tended that they had received, in some cases, 
double what the law warranted, for the perform- 
ance of duties which properly pertained to their 
functions as Governors. He acknowledged that he 
had been under a wrong impression with respect 
to the Navy Commissioners, who, he was happy 
to state, received nothing beyond what the laws 
of their country prescribe. He made some remarks 
on the compensation received by the Surveyor 
General, on which he entirely differed from the 
opinion given by the Secretary of War, and he 
read a report of the former committee of the House 
in confirmation of his views. 

Mr. Vance, of Ohio, explained what he appre- 
hended to be the state of the law on the subject 
of Territorial Governors. He gave a statement of 
the compensation allowed to the Superintendents 
of Indian Affairs, from the first organization of the 
Government, and the changes which had taken 
place to the present time, and he contended that 
the gentleman from Tennessee was mistaken in 
supposing that the emoluments received by the 
Governors of Territories were not warranted by 
legal provisions. He reprobated the idea of at- 
tempting to regulate the Indian Department by a 
clause in an appropriation bill; and contended 
that the clause, if restored, would operate with 
greet injustice, especially on the Governor of 

ichigan, whose disbursements, in relation to 
Indian affairs, were very great, and who, if de- 
prived of the compensation now allowed to him, 
would be placed on a lower and worse footing 
than a common Indian agent. He dwelt on the 
improvements which had been introduced into the 
Indian Department during the present Adminis- 
tration, for which he contended that the present 
Secretary of War was entitled to the respect and 
gratitude of the House, and of the country. 

Mr. McLane spoke in reply. He discussed at 
Jength the laws in relation both to the Territorial 
Governors and the Surgeon General, which he 
stated as fully warranting what they received. 
If any improvement was to be introduced into 
the Indian Department, the present bill was not 
the proper one to effect it, and the discussion was 
only calculated to embarrass it. 

Mr. WaRFIELD quoted several laws in relation 
to the appointment of Indian agents, and opposed 
the clause which the Senate had stricken out, as 
being of too broad and unguarded a character. 
Possibly abuses did exist, and the laws in relation 
to Indian affairs would certainly be better for re- 
vision ; but this must be done as a separate mat- 
ter, and with deliberation. He hoped the discus- 
sion of that subject would be now relinquished. 

Mr. Catt, of Florida, stated the many valuable 
services performed by the Governor of that Ter- 
ritory, and argued in favor of the equity of some 
farther compensation than his mere salary as 
Governor. He remarked at large on the case of 
the Surgeon General, stated the value of his ser- 
vices, his necessity of obedience, as attached to 
the Army, even in the performance of the longest 
and most expensive journeys. He was in con- 
stant activity, and his salary alone might be ex- 
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hausted by a single journey ; talent and services 
were nowhere so poorly rewarded as in the medi- 
cal staff of our Army ; and if we persisted in this 
policy, talent would retire from the service of the 
Government, &c 

Mr. Cocke spoke in reply ; and insisted on the 
grounds he had formerly taken. The provision 
was not aimed at any one in gg qelitey lan- 
gua and its aim were general. He stated some 

urther facts as to the compensations received. 

Mr. Vance, of Ohio, explained some of his 
former statements, and added facts in reply. 

Mr. Wick.uirre recalled the remembrance of 
the gentleman from Tennessee to what had passed 
in this House when the clause now stricken out 
by the Senate had been proposed by that gentle- 
man, when he stated that it was not meant to 
include Territorial Governors. If the gentleman 
disapproved of the amounts now received, he 
wished that gentleman, as head, (to use a phrase 
of his own) of the “ Indian Committee,” would 
introduce a provision to fix and regulate their 
compensation. 

Mr. Cooke explained. 

Mr. Cook observed that the present case showed 
the impropriety of receiving statements from the 
departments which did not come before the House 
in an official form. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee had produced some statements, but they 
were incomplete. Mr. C. had had personal op- 
portunity of observing the performance of the du- 
ties by the Governor of a Territory, and he knew 
them to be difficult and perplexing. He referred 
to censures formerly cast on Governor Cass, the 
investigation which had ensued, and the complete 
vindication which was the result. 

Mr. Cocke replied in a few words, and Mr. 
Cook rejoined. 

Mr. Ricu advocated, in a few observations, the 
propriety of the principle of the amendment, but 
thought it best not to insist on its insertion in the 
present bill. 

The question was then taken on non-concur- 
ring with the Senate in their amendment, and 
decided in the negative—ayes 42, noes 90. 

So the House concurred in the Senate’s amend- 
ment, and refused to restore this clause to the bill. 

The following amendment of the Senate being 
under consideration, viz: “ for graduating and im- 
proving the ground near the President’s house, 
within the enclosure, $2,000,” 

Mr. Forsytx opposed it in a few words. 

Mr. Cusuman, of Maine, said, that it was not 
to be expected that the Committee on the Public 
Buildings could carry back their researches to the 
foundation of this city, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther every dollar and cent appropriated had been 
laid out to the best advantage. The task was too 
arduous for any one committee to perform during 
a session of Congress. He questioned whether 
even the Committee on Foreign Relations, with 
all their commendable industry, and unwearied 
assiduity and talent, were able te perform so Her- 
culean a labor. 

There was a Committee on the Expenditures of 
the Public Buildings. It was the province of this 
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committee to inquire whether the sums appropri- | priety, be bountiful. This city, said he, is the 
ated had been judiciously expended ; to collect all | rallying point of the nation; the centre of attrac- 
useful information, and report it. With respect | tion—a bond of political union. He was ambi- 
to the amendment, he could t what he had | tious to give it all the improvements and decora- 
before said, that it was not of his seeking. The | tions becoming our Confederated Republic. And 
Senate introduced it of their own will and plea- | such was his zeal and enthusiasm, that he would 
sure. They acted, he presumed, not without rea- | cheerfully vote to diminish his own compensation 
son or due consideration. They took a survey of | to aid these desirable attainments. 

the whole ground. That honorable body had; Mr. Forsyru replied, and stated his objection 
a Constitutional right to make the amendment. | to be founded on the existence of an unexpended 
Decent respect was due to their opinions. Mr. | balance, which might be applied to the object, 
C. called on gentlemen to view the public grounds, | without any new specified grant. 

and say whether they did not need the improve-| Mr. WuippLe supported the amendment as ne- 
ments which the appropriation proposes to effect. | cessary and proper. He described the state of the 
The grounds attached to the President’s house, in | grounds referred to, &c. 

particular, were in a rough, uncouth, unsightly,| The question being taken on non-concurring in 
chaotic state, and exhibited an appearance not very | the amendment of the Senate, it was decided in 
honorable to the taste and character of this nation. | the affirmative—ayes 89, noes 55. 

Much labor was required to level or graduate, to| So the Senate’s amendment was con-concurred 
smooth and embellish them. He conceived that | in by the House. 

gentlemen would feel a pride and pleasure in giv-| Mr. Hamitton offered the following as an 


ing to this little world of the nation’s creation, | amendment to the fifth amendment of the Senate: 
proportion and comeliness. And what more no- 


; ; ens «And the sum of one thousand dollars for compen- 
ble displays could they make of their legislative sation to the agent or attorney, employed by the Sec- 
wisdom and energy, than to give to that which is retary of State to arrange the testimony to be adduced 
without form, and void, beauty, order, and har- 


: '- | to the Commission, under the Convention of St. Pe- 
mony? It was not, he knew, in the power of this tersburg, for the purpose of ascertaining the average 


House to create all one out of nothing; but it | value of slaves taken by Great Britain at the close of 
would be a commendable effort, from chaos to | the late war; which appointment is to continue until 
form a regular system. the average value has been fixed, and no longer; and 

Mr. C. deemed it decorous, before he sat down, | the said compensation is not to extend beyond the 
to reply to the worthy member from Tennessee, | time the said agent is actually employed, and, for the 
(Mr. Sanprorp,) who, on a former occasion, so | time he is so employed, his said compensation to be 
pathetically appealed to the sympathies of this estimated at the rate of two thousand dollars per an- 
Committee. Wheneverthat honorable gentleman, | ®¥™- 
said Mr. C., lifts up his voice, I always listen| The Chairman pronounced the motion to be 
with pleasure, because I consider the worthy mem- | out of order. 
ber a patriot indeed, in whom there is no guile.| Mr. Arcuer, to afford the gentleman an oppor- 
That gentleman seemed to consider it strange, | tunity to have his amendment discussed, moved a 
and even a “reproach to this House,” that, while | reconsideration of the vote of this House on the 
we were voting liberal sums to improve our grounds | Senate’s fifth amendment of the bill. 
and pave our foot-walks, a mere pittance should} Mr. Hamitron explained the amendment he 
be refused to pay an advocate to plead the cause | wished to introduce, and insisted on the value and 
of the widow and the fatherless, and him who had | necessity of the services of the agent; and the 
no helper. For my part, said Mr. Cusuman, if | guards contained in the amendment against his 
this were a reproach, I had no share in it; I did | receiving compensation without performing the 
not vote, neither do I believe I shall vote, against | service. 
the appropriation. For, whatever reluctance he,}| The question being put on reconsidering the 
Mr. C., might feel in considering human flesh and | vote of Saturday, it was decided in the negative. 
blood in the light of property, compensation was! The Committee then rose, and reported their 
stipulated to the losers of this species by treaty; | concurrence in the first, second, third, sixth, sev- 
and he conceived the honor and faith of the na- | enth, and eighth amendments; their disagreement 
tion to be pledged to the citizens to carry all its|to the fourth; and reported the fifth with an 
provisions strictly into effect. And, if it were ne- | amendment, as already severally stated. 
cessary for the purpose to employ an attorney, or| The question being put in the House on con- 
agent, or minister of subordinate grade, envoy ex- | curring in the decisions of the Committee of the 
traordinary, or even an ambassador, he was wil- | Whole, it was carried. 
ing to vote a salary. There is, said Mr. C.,a| Mr. Hamivron offered the same amendment 
wide difference in the two cases. Thesums which | he had moved in Committee of the Whole, modi- 
we vote even to our useful officers not unfre- | fying it so as to strike out the last sentence of it. 
quently perish in using, and the effect is unseen.| Mr. Wixtiams, of North Carolina, objected to 
Whereas, our grants to improve and embellish the | the amendment as still more objectionable than 
city remain for a long time, to delight the eye, and | that from the Senate, in which the House had 
to subserve purposes of utility and convenience. | refused to concur. 

While, therefore, we are sparing of our funds in| Mr. Hamivron further modified his amendment, 
the one case, in the other we may, with great pro-! (at the suggestion of Mr. Rica,) by striking out 
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“ Secretary.of State,” and inserting “ President 
of the United States.” 


Mr. Forsytu o the amendment on the 


grounds taken in the former debate on this sub- 
ject. 


Mr. Foor advocated it in.a few words, and 
Mr. McLane added a correction in point of fact; 
when the question was taken by yeas and nays, 


* agreeing to the amendment—and stood as fol- 
ws: 


Yuas—Messrs. P. P. Barbour, Bassett, Bradley, 
Buchanan, Buckner, Burleigh, Cassedy, Crafts, 
Crowninshield, Cushman, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Farrelly, Foot of Connecticut, Fuller, Garnett, Gist, 
Govan, Gurley, Hamilton, Hayward, Hemphill, Hol- 
combe, Jennings, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, 
Kent, Lathrop, Lee, Leftwich, Lincoln, Livingston, 
McDuffie, Miller, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Ala- 
bama, Neale, Nelson, Newton, Owen, Patterson of 
Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Poinsett, Reed, Rich, 
Rives, Rogers, Saunders, Sloane, William Smith, 
ee A. Stevenson, Tod, Tomlinson, Tucker of 

irginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Warfield, Wayne, 
Whittlesey, James Wilson, Wilson of South Carolina, 
and Wood—61. 

Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander of Vir- 
ginia, Alexander of Tennessee, Allen of Tennessee, 
Archer, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Blair, 
Brent, Brown, Buck, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell 
of Ohio, Carter, Cary, Clark, Cobb, Cocke, Collins, 
Condict, Conner, Craig, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Day, 
Durfee, Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of 
North Carolina, Findlay, Floyd, Forsyth, Frost, Gar- 
rison, Gazlay, Hall, Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Henry, 
Herkimer, Hogeboom, Hooks, Isacks, Jenkins, 
Johnson, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, Letcher, Litch- 
field, Livermore, Locke, Long, McArthur, McCoy, 
McKean, McKim, McLane of Delaware, Mangum, 
Markley, Martindale, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, 
Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, 
O’Brien, Plumer of New Hampshire, Plumer of Penn- 
sylvania, Prince, Rankin, Reynolds, Richards, Rose, 
Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Arthur Smith, Alex- 
ander Smyth, Spaight, Standefer, Sterling, Storrs, 
Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Georgia, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Trimble, Udree, Vance of 
North Carolina, Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van 
Wyck, Vinton, Whipple, Whitman, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams of New York, Williams of Virginia, Williams 
of North Carolina, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, 
Woods, and Wright—113. 


So the amendment of Mr. HamiLtron was re- 
jected. 

The bill was then ordered to be returned to the 
Senate, with a message, announcing the decision 
on the amendment. 

The engrossed bill to repeal an act entitled 
“An act for the relief of John B. Hogan,” was 


read a third time, passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence. 


And then the House adjourned. 


Tuespay, March 30. 


Mr. Kent, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred, on the 12th 
of January, 1824, a memorial of the Common 
Council of Alexandria, reported a bill further to 
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amend the charter of the said town of Alexandria; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com. 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. K., from the same committee, to which 
was referred, on the 12th of January, 1824 a me- 
morial of the corporation of the city of Washing- 
ton, reported a bill supplementary to the act io 
incorporate the inhabitants of the city of Wash- 
ington, yore on the 15th of May, 1820; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. K., from the same committee, to which was 
referred the bill from the Senate entitled “Ap 
act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for the 
establishment of a turnpike company in the count 
of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia,” re- 
ported the same with amendments; which were 
read, and agreed to by the House, and the amend- 
ments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. CROWNINSHIELD, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which was committed the bill 
from the Senate, entitled “An act extending the 
term of pensions, granted to persons disabled, and 
to the widows and orphans of those who have 
been slain, or who have died in consequence of 
wounds or casualties received while in the line of 
their duty, on board the private armed ships of 
the United States during the war,” reported the 
same with amendments; which were read, and 
the amendments ordered to be engrossed, and the 
bill read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. CrRowNINSHIELD, from the same committee, 


.| to whom was referred a message from the Presi- 


dent of the United States upon the subject, re- 
ported a bill to re-organize and fix the Naval Es- 
tablishment of the United States; which was 
read twice, and committed to the Committee of 
the whole House on the state of the Union. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, viz: 1st. An act for the relief of Charles 
Gwynn, of Baltimore; 2d. An act to authorize 
the settlement of the accounts of Benjamin Lin- 
colo, and others; in which they ask the concur- 
rence of this House. , 

The said bills were read twice, and committed ; 
the frst to the Committee of Claims; the second 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of Barbara Paulas,” was read the third time, 
and passed. 


Three Messages were received from the Presi- 
DENT OF THE Unitep States, which were read, 
and are as follows: 

FIRST. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

I herewith transmit a report of the Secretary of War, 
together with a report from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, accompanied by the necessary 
documents, communicating the information heretofore 
requested by a resolution of the House, in relation 
to the salt springs, lead and copper mines, together 
with the probable value of each of them, and of the 
reservations attached to each; the extent to which 
they have been worked, the advantages and proximity 
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each to navigable waters, and the origin, nature 
or A eatin 0 thy elaita tadé to theta’ by individuals 


companies; which orts contain all the informa- 
one eotlent santsaay et ‘the subjects of the said 
resolution. 


JAMES MONROE. 
Manca 28, 1824. 


The Message and accompanying documents 
were ordered to tie on the table. 


SECOND. 


To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, of the 14th instant, requesting infor- 
mation whether an advance of compensation had been 
made to any of the Commissioners who had been ap- 
pointed for the examination of the titles and claims 
to land in Florida, and by what authority such ad- 
vance, if any, had been made, I transmit a report of 
the Secretary of State, which contains the information 


required. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Mancu 30, 1824. 


The Message and accompanying documents 
were ordered to lie on the table. 


THIRD. 


A Message enclosing certain papers enumerated 
in a report from the Secretary of War, relating to 
the compact between the United States and the 
State of Georgia, entered into in 1802.—[F or this 
Message and Documents see debate, Senate pro- 
ceedings of April 1, ante.|—Referred to a select 
committee. Mr. Forsytu, Mr. Curupert, Mr. 
McDvurrisz, Mr. Coss, and Mr. Lone, were ap- 
pointed the committee. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, on the bill to 
amend the several acts laying duties on imports, 
Mr. Convict in the Chair. 

Mr. Cray took the floor, about eleven o’clock, 
in reply to the speech of Mr. Barsoor delivered 
on Friday, and in support of the general princi- 
ples of the tariff bill, Mr. C. had not concluded, 
when at half-past three o’clock, he gave way to 
a motion for the Committee to rise; and the 
Committee rose. 





Wenpnespay, March 31. 


Mr. Wick.irre, from the committee to which 
was referred a Message from the President of the 
United States, communicating a report of engi- 
heers appointed to examine and survey the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, made a detailed report, ac- 
companied by a bill appropriating money to assist 
the States of Kentucky and Ohio to open a canal 
around the falls of the river Ohio, at Louisville, 
in Kentucky ; which was read twice, and com- 
mitted to the Committee of the whole House to 
which is committed the bill to improve the navi- 
gation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 


Mr. Hamitton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, made a report on the petition of 
Jacob Slough, accompanied by a bill for his re- 


lief; which was read twice, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 





























amend an act, entitled ‘An act for the establish- 
ment of 4 turnpike company in the county of Alex- 
andria, in the District of Columbia,” was read 
the third time, and passed with amendments. 


tending the term of pensions granted to persons dis- 
abled, and to the widows and orphans of those who 
have been slain, or who have died in consequence 
of wounds or casualties received while in the line 
of their duty on board the private armed ships of 
the United States during Ag 

the third time, and passed with amendments. 


Whole on the bill to amend the several acts lay- 
ing duties on imports, Mr. Convict in the Chair. 


Pork Barpour) has embraced the occasion a 
rom 


Tennessee, to strike out the minimum price in 
the bill, on cotton fabrics, to express his sentiments 
at large on the policy of the pending measure; 
and it is scarcely necessary for me to say, that he 
has evinced his usual good temper, abilit , and 
decorum. The parts of the bill are so intermingled 
and interwoven together, that there can be no 
doubt of the fitness of this occasion to exhibit its 
merits or its defects. It is my intention, with the 
permission of the Committee, to avail myself also 
of this opportunity, to present to its consideration 
those general views, as they appear to me, of the 
true money of this country, which imperiously de- 
man 

ble, Mr. Chairman, of the high responsibility of 
my present situation. But that responsibility in- 
oA me with no other apprehension than that I 
s 


solicitude than that I may, at least, in some small 
degree, contribute to recall 

pursuit of a fatal policy, which appears to me in- 
evitably to lead to its impoverishment and ruin. 















































The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 


The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act ex- 


e late war,” was read 


THE TARIFF BILL. 
The House then went into Committee of the 


r. Cay concluded his remarks on the general 
rinciples of the tariff, which are given entire, as 
ollows : 

Mr. Chairman: The gentleman from Virginia 


uced by the proposition of the gentleman 


the passage of this bill. I am deeply sensi- 


all be unable to fulfil my duty; with no other 


my country from the 


I do feel most awfully this responsibility ; and, if 
it were allowable for us, at the present day, to 
imitate ancient examples, I would invoke the aid 
of the Most Hiex. I would anxiously and fer- 
vently implore His divine assistance; that He 
would be graciously pleased to shower on my 
country His richest blessings; and that He would 
sustain, on this ae occasion, the humble 
individual who stands before Him, and lend him 
the power, moral and physical, to perform the 
solemn duties which now belong to his public 
station. 

Two classes of politicians divide the people of the 
United States. According to the system of one, 
the produce of foreign industry should be subjected 
to no other impost than such as may be necessary 
to provide a public revenue; and the produce of 
American industry should be left to sustain itself 
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if it can, with no other than that incidental pro- 
tection, in its competition, at home as well as 
abroad, with rival foreign articles. According to 
the ( apaiod of the other class, whilst they agree 
that the imposts should be. mainly, and may, un- 
der any moliieations, be = relied on asa fit 
and convenient source of pu ig revenue, they 
would so adjust and arrange the duties on foreign 
fabrics as to afford a gradual but adequate protec- 
tion to American industry, and lessen our epend- 
ance on foreign nations, by securing a certain, 
and, ultimately,a cheaper and better supply of our 
own wants from our own abundant resources. 
Both classes are equally sincere in their respective 
opinions, equally honest, equally patriotic, and 
desirous of advancing the prosperity of the coun- 
try. In the discussion and consideration of these 
opposite opinions, for the gery of ascertaining 
which has the support of truth and reason, we 
should, therefore, exercise every indulgence, and 
the greatest spirit of mutual moderation and 
forbearance. And, in our deliberations on this 
great question, we should look fearlessly and truly 
at the actual condition of the country, retrace the 
causes which have brought us into it, and snatch, 
if possible,a view of the future. "We should, 
above all, consult experience—the experience of 
other nations as well as our own, as our truest 
and most unerring guide. 

In casting our eyes around us, the most promi- 
nent circumstance which fixes our attention, and 
challenges our deepest regret, is, the goners) Mie: 
t is 
forced upon us by numerous facts of the most 
incontestable character. It is indicated by the 
diminished exports of native produce; by the de- 
pressed and reduced state of our foreign naviga- 
tion; by our diminished commerce ; by successive 
unthreshed crops of grain, perishing in our barns 
and barn-yards for the want of a market; by the 
alarming diminution of the circulation medium ; 
by the numerous bankruptcies, not limited to the 
trading classes, but extending to all orders of so- 
ciety ; by an universal complaint of the want of 
employment, and a consequent reduction of the 
wages of labor; by the ravenous pursuit after public 
situations, not for the sake of their honors, and the 
performance of their public duties, but as a means 
of private subsistence ; by the reluctant resort to 
the perilous use of paper money ; by the interven- 
tion of legislation in the delicate relation between 
debtor and creditor; and, above all, by the low 
and depressed state of the value of almost every 
description of the whole mass of the property of 
the nation, which has, on an average, sunk not 
less than about fifty per cent. within a few years. 
This distress pervades every part of the Union, 
every class of society ; all feel it, though it ma 
be felt, at different places, in different degrees. It 
is like the atmosphere which surrounds us—all 
must inhale it, and none can escape it. In some 
places, it has burst upon our people without a sin- 

le mitigating circumstance to temper its severity. 
in others, more fortunate, slight alleviations have 
been experienced, in the expenditure of the public 
revenue, and in other favoring causes. few 


tress which pervades the whole country 
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years ago, Ti cca: ith tn ailar: Ioan Gai dodanie, Vines aie. tie Daasiak ine, poiedled ise: planting interest consoled itself 
with its happy exemption; but it has now reached 
is interest also, which experiences, though with 
less severity, the general suffering. It is most 
painful to me to attempt to sketch or to “well on 
the gloom of this picture. But I have exaggerated 
nothing. Perfect fidelity to the original would 
have authorized me to have thrown on deeper and 
darker hues. And it is ” duty of the statesman, 
no less than that of the physician, to survey, with 
a penetrating, steady, and undismayed eye, the 
actual condition of the subject on which he would 
operate ; to probe to the bottom the diseases of the 
body politic, if he would apply efficacious remedies, 
We have not, thank God, suffered in any great de- 
gree for food. But distress, resulting from the ab- 
sence of a supply of the mere physical wants of our 
nature, is not the only, nor, perhaps, the keenest 
distress, to which we may be exposed. Moral and 
ee suffering is, if possible, more poignant, 
plunges its victim into hopeless despair. It 
poisons, it paralyzes, the spring and source of all 
useful exertion, Its unsparing action is collateral 
as well as direct. It falls with inexorable force, 
at the same time, upon the wretched family of 
embarrassment and insolvency, and upon its head. 
They area faithful mirror, reflecting back upon 
him, at once, his own frightful i image, and that, 
no less appalling, of the dearest objects of his af- 
fection. hat is the cause of this wide-spreading 
distress, of this deep depression, which we behold 
stamped on the public countenance? Weare the 
same people. We have the same country. We 
cannot arraign the bounty of Providence. The 
showers still fall in the same grateful abundance. 
The sun still casts his genial and vivifying influ- 
ence upon the land; and the land, fertile and di- 
versified in its soils as ever, yields to the indus- 
trious cultivator, in boundless profusion, its accus- 
tomed fruits, its richest treasures. Our vigor is 
unimpaired. Our industry has not relaxed. If 
ever the accusation of wasteful extravagance could 
be made against our people, it cannot now be justly 
preferred. They, on the contrary, for the few last 
years at least, have been practising the most rigid 
economy. The causes, t then, of our present afilic- 
tion, whatever they may be, are human causes, 
and human causes not chargeable upon the people, 
in their private and individual relations. 
What, again I would ask, is the cause of the 
unhappy condition of our country, which I have 
faintly depicted? It is to be found in the fact 
that, during almost the whole existence of this 
Government, we have shaped our industry, our 
navigation, and our commerce, in reference to an 
extraordinary war in Europe, and to foreign mar- 
kets, which no longer exist; in the fact that we 
have depended too much upon foreign sources of 
supply, and excited too little the native; in the 
fact that, whilst we have cultivated, with assid- 
uous care, our foreign resources, we have suffered 
those at home to wither, in a state of neglect and 
abandonment. The consequence of the termina- 
tion of the war of Europe has been the resump- 
tion of European commerce, European naviga- 
tion, and the extension of European agriculture 
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and European industry, in all its branches. Eu-. 
, therefore, has no longer occasion to any 
thing like the same extent as that which she 
had during her wars, for American commerce, 
American navigation, the produce of American 
industry. Europe in commotion, and convulsed 
throughout all her members, is to America no 
longer the same Europe as she is now, tranquil, 
and watching with the most vigilant attention all 
her own peculiar interests, without regard to the 
operation of her policy upon us. The effect of 
this altered state of Europe upon us has been to 
circumscribe the employment of our marine, and 
greatly to reduce the value of the produce of our 
territorial labor. The further effect of this two- 
fold reduction has been to decrease the value of 
all property, whether on the land or on the ocean, 
and which I suppose to be about fifty per cent. 
And the still further effect has been to diminish 
the amount of our circulating medium, in a pro- 
portion not less by its transmission abroad, or its 
withdrawal by the banking institutions, from a 
necessity which they cael not control. The 
quantity of money, in whatever form it may be 
which a nation wants, is in proportion to the total 
mass of its wealth, and to the activity of that 
wealth. A nation that has but little wealth, has 
but a limited want of money. In stating the fact, 
therefore, that the total wealth of the country has 
diminished, within a few years, in a ratio of about 
fifty per cent., we shall at once fully comprehend 
the inevitable reduction which must have ensued 
in the total quantity of the circulating medium of 
the country. A nation is most prosperous when 
there is a gradual and untempting addition to the 
aggregate of its circulating medium. It is in a 
condition the most adverse, when there is a rapid 
diminution in the quantity of the circulating me- 
dium, and a consequent depression in the i of 
property. In the former case, the wealth of indi- 
viduals insensibly increases, and income keeps 
ahead of expenditure. But, in the latter instance, 
debts have been contracted, engagements made, 
and habits of expense established, in reference to 
the existing state of wealth and of its representa- 
tive. When these come to be greatly reduced, 
individuals find their debts still existing, their en- 
fgenents unexecuted, and their habits inveterate. 
hey see themselves in the possession of the same 
property on which, in good faith, they had bound 
themselves. But that property, without their fault, 
possesses no longer the same value; and hence, 
discontent, impoverishment, and ruin arise. Let 
us suppose, Mr. Chairman, that Europe was again 
the theatre of such a general war as recently 
raged throughout all her dominions—such a state 
of the war as existed in her greatest exertions and 
in our greatest pourbesty~—aennny there would 
arise a greedy demand for the surplus produce of 
our industry, for our commerce, for our naviga- 
tion. The languor which now prevails in our 
cities, and in our seaports, would give way to an 
animated activity. Our roads and rivers would 
be crowded with the produce of the interior. 
Every where we should witness excited industry. 
The precious metals would reflow from abroad 


upon us. Banks, which have maintained their 
credit, would revive their business, and new banks 
would be established to take the place of those 
which have sunk beneath the general pressure; 
for, it is a mistake to suppose that they have pro- 
duced our present adversity ; they have somewhat 
aggravated it, but they were the effect and the 
evidence of our prosperity. Prices would again 
get up; the former value of property would be re- 
stored; and those embarrassed persons who have 
not been already overwhelmed by the times, would 
suddenly find, in the augmented value of their 
property, and the renewal of their business, ample 
means to extricate themselves from all their diffi- 
culties. The greatest want of civilized society is 
a market for the sale and exchange of the surplus 
of the produce of the labor of its members. This 
market may exist at home or abroad, or both, but 
it must exist somewhere, if society prospers; and 
wherever it does exist, it should be competent to 
the absorption of the entire surplus of production. 
It is most desirable that there should be both a 
home and a foreign market. But, with respect to 
their relative superiority, I cannot entertain a 
doubt. The home market is first in order, and 
paramount in importance. The object of the bill 
under consideration is to create this home market, 
and to lay the foundations of a genuine American 
policy. It is opveess and it is incumbent upon 
the partisans of the foreign policy (terms which I 
shall use without any invidious intent) to demon- 
strate that the foreign market is an adequate vent 
for the surplus produce of our labor. But is it so? 
1. Foreign nations cannot, if they would, take 
our surplus produce. If the source of supply, no 
matter of what, increases in a greater ratio than 
the demand for that supply, a glut of the market 
is inevitable, even if we suppose both to remain 
perfectly, unobstructed. The duplication of our 
Eapeanon takes place in terms of about twenty- 

ve years. The term will be more and more ex- 
tended as our numbers multiply. But it will be a 
sufficient approximation to assume this ratio for 
the present. We increase, therefore, in popula- 
tion at the rate of about four per cent. per annum. 
Supposing the increase of our production to be in 
the same ratio, we should, every succeeding year, 
have, of surplus produce, four per cent. more than 
that of the preceding year, without taking into 
the account the differences of seasons which neu- 
tralize each other. If, therefore, we are to rely 
upon the foreign market exclusively, foreign con- 
sumption ought to be shown to be increasing in 
the same ratio of four per cent. per annum, if it 
be an adequate vent for our surplus produce. But, 
as I have supposed the measure of our increasing 
production to be furnished by that of our increas- 
ing population ; so the measure of their power of 
consumption must be determined by that of the 
increase of their population. Now, the total for- 
eign population, who consume our surplus pro- 
duce, upon an average, do not double their aggre- 
gate number in a shorter term than that of about 
one hundred years. Our powers of production 
increase then in a ratio four times greater than 
their powers of consumption. And hence their 
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utter inability to receive from us our surplus pro- | 


duce. 

But, secondly ; if they could, they will not. The 
policy of all Europe is adverse to the reception of 
our agricultural produce, so far as it comes into 
collision with its own; and, under that limitation, 
we are absolutely forbid to enter their ports, ex- 

t under circumstances which deprive them of 
all value as a steady market. The policy of all 
Europe rejects those great staples of our country, 
which consist of objects of human subsistence. 
The policy of all Europe refuses to receive from 
us any thing but those raw materials of smaller 
value, essential to their manufactures, to which 
they can give a higher value, with the exception 
of tobacco and rice, which they cannot produce. 
Even Great Britain, to which we are its best cus- 
tomer, and from which we receive nearly one 
half in value of our whole imports, will not take 
from us articles of subsistence produced in our 
country cheaper than can be produced in Great 
Britain. In adopting this exclusive policy, the 
States of Europe do not inquire what is best for 
us, but what suits themselves, respectively ; they 
do not take jurisdiction of the question of our in- 
terests, but limit the object of their legislation to 
that of the conservation of their own peculiar in- 
terests, leaving us free to prosecute ours as we 
please. They do not guide themselves by that 
romantic philanthropy, which we see displayed 
here, and which invokes us to continue to pur- 
chase the produce of foreign industry, without 
regard to the state or prosperity of our own, that 
foreigners may be pleased to purchase the few re- 
maining articles of ours which their restrictive 
policy # not yet absolutely excluded from their 
consumption. What sort of a figure would a 
member of the British Parliament have made— 
what sort of a reception would his opposition 
have obtained, if he had remonstrated against the 
passage of the corn law, by which British con- 
sumption is limited to the breadstuffs of British 
production, to the entire exclusion of American, 
and stated that America could not, and would 
not, buy British manufactures, if Britain did not 
buy American flour ? 

th the inability and the policy of foreign 
Powers, then, forbid us to rely upon the foreign 
market as being an adequate vent for the surplus 
produce of American labor. Now, let us see if 
this general reasoning is not fortified and con- 
firmed by the actual experience of this country. 
If the foreign market may be safely relied upon as 
furnishing an adequate demand for our surplus 
produce, then the official document will show a 
progressive increase, from year to year, in the ex- 
ports of our native produce, in a an equal 
to that which I have suggested. If, on the con- 
trary, we shall find from them that, for a long 
term of past years, some of our most valuable sta- 
ples have retrograded, some remained stationary, 
and others advanced but little, if any, in amount, 
with the exception of cotton, the deductions of 
reason and the lessons of experience will alike 
command us to withdraw our confidence in the 
competency of the foreign market. The total 
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amount of all our exports of domestic produce fo, 
the year, pemiebing. in 1795, and ending on the 
30th September, 1796, was $40,764,097. Ksti- 
mating the increase according to the ratio of the 
increase of our population, that is at four per cent, 
per annum, the amount of the exports of the same 
poms in the year ending on the 30th Septem. 
last, ought to have been $85,420,861. It was 
in fact only $47,155,408. Taking the average of 
five years, from 1803 to 1807, inclusive, the amount 
of native produce exported was $43,202,751 for 
each of those years. Estimating what it ought 
to have been, during the last year, applying the 
See hee suggested to that amount, thers should 
ave been exported $77,766,751, instead of $47. 
155,408. If ete cengeaies mapopnis of the 
gregate actual exports, and what they ought to 
lieve Sia: be discouraging, we shall find, os de- 
scending into particulars, still less cause of satis- 
faction. The export of tobacco in 1791 was 112. 
428 hogsheads. That was the year of the largest 
exportation of that article; but it is the only in- 
stance of which I have selected the maximum of 
exportation. The amount of what we ought to 
have exported last year, estimated according to 
the scale of increase which I have used, is 266,332 
hogsheads. The actual export was 99,009 hogs- 
heads. We exported in 1823 the quantity of 
1,311,853 barrels of flour ; and ought to have ex- 
ported last year 2,361,333 barrels. We, in fact, 
exported sg 756,702 barrels. Of that quantity 
we sent to South America 150,000 barrels, ac- 
cording toa statement furnished me by the dili- 
gence of a friend near me, (Mr. Poinsert,) to 
whose valuable mass of accurate information, in 
regard to that interesting quarter of the world, | 
have had occasion frequently to apply. But that 
demand is temporary, growing out of the existing 
state of war. henever peace is restored to it, 
and I now hope that the day is not distant when 
its independence will be generally acknowledged, 
there cannot be a doubt that it will supply its own 
consumption. In all parts of it, the soil, either 
from climate or elevation, is well adapted to the 
culture of wheat; and nowhere can better wheat 
be produced than in some portions of Mexico and 
Chili. Still the market of South America is one 
which, on other accounts, deserves the greatest 
consideration. And I congratulate you, the Com- 
mittee, and the country, on the recent adoption of 
a more auspicious policy towards it. 

We exported, in 1802, Indian corn to the 
amount of 2,074,608 bushels—the quantity should 
have been, in 1823, 3,734,288 bushels. The ac- 
tual quantity exported was 749,034 bushels, or 
about one-fifth of what it should have been, anda 
little more than one-third of what it was more 
than twenty years ago. We ought not then to be 
surprised at the extreme depression of the price of 
that article, of which I have heard my honorable 
friend (Mr. Basserr) complain, nor of the dis- 
tress of the corn-growing districts adjacent to 
Chesapeake bay. We exported 77,934 barrels of 
beef in 1803, and last year but 61,418, instead of 
140,274 barrels. In the same year, (1803,) we 
exported 96,602 barrels of pork, and last year 
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55,529, instead of 173,882 barrels. Rice has not 
advanced, by any means, in the proportion which 
it ought to have done. All the small articles— 
such as cheese, butter, candles, &c., too minute 
to detail, but important in their aggregate—have 
also materially diminished. Cotton alone has 
advanced. But whilst the quantity of it is aug- 
mented, its actual value is considerably dimin- 
ished. The total quantity last year exceeded that 
of the preceding year by near thirty millions of 
pounds. And yet the total value of the year of 
smaller exportation exceeded that of the last year 
upwards of three and a half millions of dol- 
lars. If this article (the capacity of our countr 
to produce which was scarcely Beth in. 1790 
were subtracted from the mass of our exports, the 
value of the residue would only be a little up- 
wards of $27,000,000 during the last year. The 
distribution of the articles of our exports through- 
out the United States eannot fail to fix the atten- 
tion of the Committee. Of the $47,155,408, to 
which they amounted last year, three articles 
alone—cotton, rice, and tobacco—composed toge- 
ther $28,549,177. Now, these articles are chiefly 
produced to the South. And if we estimate that 
portion of our population who are actually en- 
gaged in their culture, it would probably not ex- 
ceed two millions. Thus, then, less than one-fifth 
of the whole population of the United States 
produced upwards of one-half—nearly two-thirds 
—of the entire value of the exports of the last 


. 
Is this oe market, so incompetent at pres- 
ent, and which, limited as its demands are, oper- 
ates so unequally upon the productive labor of 
our country, likely to improve in future? If Iam 
correct in the views which I have presented to 
the Committee, it must become worse and worse. 
What can improve it? Europe will not abandon 
her own agriculture to foster ours. We may 
even anticipate that she will more and more enter 
into competition with us in the supply of the 
West India market. Thatof South America, for 
articles of subsistence, will probably soon vanish. 
The value of our exports, for the future, may 
remain at about what it was last year. Butif we 
do not create some new market; if we persevere 
in the existing pursuits of agriculture; the inev- 
itable consequence must be to augment greatly 
the quantity of our produce, and to lessen its value 
in the foreign market. Can there be a doubt on 
this point? Take the article of cotton, for exam- 
ple, which is almost the only article that now 
remunerates labor and capital. A certain descrip- 
tion of labor is powerfully attracted towards the 
cotton-growing country. The cultivation will be 
greatly extended; the aggregate amount annu- 
ally produced will be vastly augmented. The 
price will fall. The more unfavorable soils will 
then be gradually abandoned. And I have no 
doubt that, in a few years, it will cease to be prof- 
itably produced any where north of the thirty- 
fourth degree of latitude. But, in the mean time, 
large numbers of the cotton growers will suffer 
the greatest distress. And whilst this distress is 
brought upon our own country, foreign industry 
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will be stimulated by the very cause which occa- 
sions our distress, 
kets abroad, the price of the raw material . being 
reduced, the manufacturer will be able to supply 
cotton fabrics chea 
his own country, and in foreign nations, other than 
ours, (where the value of the import must be lim- 
ited to the value of the export, which I have oP 
posed to remain the same,) being proportionably 
extended, there will be consequently an increased 
demand for the produce of his industry. 


or, by surcharging the mar- 


, and the consumption in 


Our agricultural is our greatest interest. It 


ought ever to be predominant. All others should 
bend to it. 
advantage, we should contemplate it in all its va- 
rieties, of planting, farming, and grazing. Can 
we do nothing to invigorate it? nothing to correct 
the errors of the past, and to brighten the still 
more unpromising prospects which lie before us? 
We have seen, I th 

of the country. We-have seen that an exclusive 


And, in considering what is for its 


ink, the causes of the distresses 


dependence upon the foreign market must lead to 


still severer distress, to impoverishment, to ruin. 
We must-then change somewhat our course. We 
must give a new direction to some portion of our 
industry. 
American policy. 
market, let us create also a home market, to 
give further scope to the consumption of the 
produce of American industry. Let us counter- 
act the polic 
support which we now give to their industry, and 
stimulate that of our uwn country. 
a prominent object with wise legislators, to multi- 
ply the vocations and extend the business of socie- 


We must speedily adopt a genuine 
Still cherishing a foreign 


of foreigners, and withdraw the 


It should be 


ty, as far as it can be done by the protection of 
our interests at home, against the injurious effects 
of foreign legislation. Suppose we were a nation 
of fishermen, or of skippers, to the exclusion of 
every other occupation, and the Legislature had 
the power to introduce the pursuits of agriculture 
and manufactures, would not our happiness be 
promoted by an exertion of its authority? All 
the existing employments of society, the learned 
peaenony commerce, agriculture, are now over- 
owing. We stand in each other’s way. Hence, 
the want of employment. Hence, the eager pur- 
suit after public stations, which I have before 
glanced at. I have been again and again shocked, 
during this session, by instances of solicitation for 
places before the vacancies existed. The pulse of 
incumbents, who happen to be taken ill, is not 
marked with more anxiety by the attending phy- 
sicians, than by those who desire to succeed them, 
though with very opposite feelings. Our old 
friend, the faithful sentinel, who has stood so long 
at our door, and the gallantry of whose patriotism 
deserves to be noticed, because it was displayed 
when that virtue was most rare and most wanted, 
on a memorable occasion, in this unfortunate city, 
became indisposed some weeks ago. The first in- 
telligence which I had of his dangerous illness, 
was by an application for his unvacated place. I 
hastened to assure myself of the extent of his dan- 
ger, and was happy to find that the eagerness of 
succession outstripped the progress of disease. By 
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creating a new and extensive business, then, we 


should not only give employment to those who 
want it, and augment the sum of national wealth 
by all that this new business would create, but 
we should meliorate the condition of those who 
are now engaged in existing employments. In 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain, their large 
standing armies, large navies, large even on their 
peace arrangement, their established church, afford 
to their population employments which, in that 
respect, the happier constitution of our Govern- 
ment does not tolerate but in a very limited de- 
gree. The peace establishments of our Army and 
our Navy areextremely small, and I hope ever will 
be. We have no established church, and I trust 
never shall have. In proportion as the enterprise 
of our citizens in public employments is circum- 
scribed, should we excite and invigorate it in pri- 
vate pursuits. 

The creation of a home market is not only ne- 
cessary to procure for our agriculture a just re- 
ward of its labors, but it is indispensable to obtain 
a supply of our necessary wants. If we cannot 
sell, we cannot buy. That portion of our popu- 
lation (and we have seen that it is not less than 
four-fifths) which makes comparatively nothing 
that foreigners will buy, has nothing to make pur- 
chases with from foreigners. It is in vain that 
we are told of the amount of our exports, supplied 
= the planting interest. They may enable the 
P anting interest to supply all its wants ; but they 

ring no ability to the interests not planting, un- 
less, which cannot be pretended, the planting in- 
terest was an adequate vent for the surplus pro- 
duce of the labor of all other interests. It is in 
vain to tantalize us with the greater cheapness of 
foreign fabrics. There must be an ability to pur- 
chase, if an article be obtained, whatever may be 
the price, high or low, at which it was sold. And 
a ar article is as much beyond the grasp of 
him who has no means to buy, as a high one. 
Even if it were true’ that the American manufac- 
turer would supply consumption at dearer rates, 
it is better to have his fabrics than the unattain- 
able foreign fabrics; for it is better to be ill sup- 
plied than not supplied at all. A coarse coat, 
which will communicate warmth and cover 
nakedness, is better than no coat. The superior- 
ity of the home market results, 1st, from its steadi- 
ness and comparative certainty at all times; 2d, 
from the creation of reciprocal interests ; 3d, from 
its greater security ; and, lastly, from an ultimate 
and not distant augmentation of consumption, 
and, consequently, of comfort from increased 
quantity and reduced prices. But this home mar- 
ket, highly desirable as it is, can only be created 
and cherished by the protection of our own legis- 
lation against the inevitable prostration of our in- 
dustry, which must ensue from the action of for- 
eign policy and legislation. The effect and the 
value of this domestic care of our own interests 
will be obvious from a few facts and consider- 
ations. Let us ene that half a million of 
persons are now employed abroad, in fabricating 
for our consumption those articles of which, by 
the operation of this bill, a supply is intended to 
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be provided within ourselves. That half a mil- 
lion of persons are, in effect, subsisted by us; but 
their actual means of subsistence are drawn from 
foreign agriculture. If we could transport them 
to this country, and incorporate them in the mass 
of our own popyetes, there would instantly 
arise a demand for an amount of provisions equal 
to that which would be requisite for their subsist- 
ence throughout the whole year. That demand, 
in the article of flour alone, would not be less 
than the quantity of about 900,000 barrels, besides 
a proportionate quantity of beef and pork, and 
other articles of subsistence. But 900,000 barrels 
of flour exceeded the entire quantity exported last 
year, by nearly 150,000 barrels. hat activity 
would not this give? What cheerfulness would 
it not communicate to our now dispirited farming 
interest? But if, instead of these five hundred 
thousand artisans emigrating from abroad, we 
give, by this bill, employment to an equal number 
of our own citizens now engaged in unprofitable 
agriculture, or idle, from the want of business, the 
beneficial effect upon the productions of our farm- 
ing labor would be nearly doubled. The quantity 
would be diminished by a subtraction of the pro- 
duce from the labor of all those who should be 
diverted from its pursuits to manufacturing indus- 
try, and the value of the residue would be en- 
hanced, both by that diminution and the creation 
of the home market to the extent supposed. And 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia may re- 
press any apprehensions which he entertains, that 
the plough will be abandoned, and our fields re- 
main unsown. For, under all the modifications 
of social industry, if you will secure to it a just 
reward, the greater attractions of agriculture will 
give to it that proud superiority which it has al- 
ways maintained. If we suppose no actual aban- 
donment of farming, but, what is most likely, a 
gradual and imperceptible employment of popula- 
tion in the business of manufacturing, instead of 
being compelled to resort to agriculture, the salu- 
tary effect would be nearly the same. Is any part 
of our common country likely to be injured bya 
transfer of the theatre of fabrication for our own 
consumption from Europe to America? All that 
those parts, if any there be, which will not, or 
cannot, engage in manufactures, should require, 
is, that their consumption should be well supplied; 
and if the objects of that consumption are pro- 
duced in other parts of the Union that can manu- 
facture, far from having, on that account, any just 
cause of complaint, their patriotism will and 
ought to inculcate a cheerful acquiescence in what 
essentially contributes, and is indispensably neces- 
ws to the prosperity of the common family. | 

he great desideratum in political economy Is 
the same as in private pursuits—that is, What is 
the best application of the aggregate industry of 
a nation, that can be made honestly to produce 
the largest sum of national wealth? Labor is 
the source of all wealth, but it is not natural la- 
bor only ; and the fundamental error of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, and of the school to which 
he belongs, in adducing, from our sparse popula- 
lation, our unfitness for the introduction of the 
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arts, consists in their not sufficiently weighing the 
importance of the power of machinery. In for- 
mer times, when but little comparative use was 
made of machinery, manual labor and the price 
of wages were circumstances of the greatest con- 
sideration. But it is far otherwise in these latter 
times. Such are the improvements and the per- 
fections in machinery, that, in sneering the com- 

nd value of many fabrics, the element of nat- 
ural labor is so inconsiderable as almost to escape 
detection. This truth is demonstrated by many 
facts. Formerly, Asia, in consequence of the 
density of her arplatian, and the consequent 
lowness of wages laid od -5 under tribute for 
many of her fabrics. Now Europe reacts upon 
Asia, and Great Britain, in particular, throws 
back upon her countless millions .of people the 
rich weasures produced by artificial labor, to a 
vast amount, infinitely cheaper than they can be 
manufactured by the natural exertions of that 
portion of the globe. But Britain is herself the 
most striking illustration of the immense power of 
maenunery Upon what other principle can you 
account for the enormous wealth which she has 
accumulated, and which she annually produces ? 
A statistical writer of that country, several years 
ago, estimated the total amount of the artificial 
or machine labor of the nation to be equal to that 
of one hundred millions of able-bodied laborers. 
Subsequent estimates of her artificial labor, at the 
present day, carry it to the enormous height of 
two hundred millions. But the population of the 
Three Kingdoms is 21,500,000. Supposing that 
to furnish able-bodied labor to the amount of 
4,000,000, the natural labor will be but two per 
cent. of the artificial labor. In the production of 
wealth, she operates, therefore, by a power (in- 
cluding the whole population) of 221,500,000 ; or, 
in other words, by a power eleven times greater 
than the total of her natural power. If we sup- 
pose the machine labor of the United States to be 
equal to that of 10,000,000 of able-bodied men, 


the United States will operate, in the creation of 


wealth, by a power (including all their popula- 
tion) of 20,000,000. In the creation of wealth, 
therefore, the power of Great Britain, compared 
to that of the United States, is as eleven to one. 
That these views are not imaginary, will be, I 
think, evinced, by contrasting the wealth, the 
revenue, the power, of the two countries. Upon 
what other hypothesis can we explain those al- 
most incredible exertions which Britain made 
during the late wars of Europe? Look at her 
immense subsidies! Behold her, standing unaided 
and alone, breasting the storm of Napoleon’s co- 
lossal power, when all continental Europe owned 
and yielded to its irresistible sway ; and, finally, 
contemplate her vigorous prosecution of the war, 
with and without allies, to its splendid termina- 
tion, on the ever-memorable field of Waterloo. 
The British works which the gentleman from 
Virginia has quoted, portray a state of the most 
wonderful prosperity, in regard to wealth and re- 
sources, that ever was before contemplated. Let 
us look a little into the semi-official pamphlet, 
written with great force, clearness, and ability, 
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and the valuable work of Lowe, to both of which 
that gentleman has referred. The revenue of the 
United Kingdom amounted, during the latter 
years of the war, to. seventy millions of pounds 
sterling; and one year it rose to the astonishing 
height of ninety millions sterling, equal to four 
hundred millions of dollars. This was actual 
revenue, made up of real contributicns from the 
cn of the people. After the close of the war, 

inisters slowly and reluctantly reduced the mili- 
tary and naval establishments, and accommoda- 
ted them to a state of peace. The pride of power, 
every where the same, always unwillingly sur- 
renders any of those circumstances which display 
its pomp and exhibit its greatness. Contemporane- 
ous with this reduction, Britain was enabled to 
lighten some of the heaviest burdens of taxation, 
and particularly that most onerous of all, the in- 
come tax. In this lowered state, the revenue of 
peace, gradually rising from the momentary de- 
pression incident to a transition from war, attain- 
ed, in 1822, the vast amount of fifty-five millions 
sterling, upwards of two hundred and forty mil- 
lions of dollars, and more than eleven times that 
of the United States for the same year; thus indi- 
cating the difference, which I have suggested, in 
the respective productive powers of the two coun- 
tries. The excise alone, collected under twenty- 
five different heads, amounted to twenty-eight 
millions, more than one-half of the total revenue 
of the Kingdom. This great revenue allows 
Great Britain to constitute an efficient sinking 
fund of five millions sterling, being an excess of 
actual income beyond expenditure, and amount- 
ing to more than the entire revenue of the United 
States. 

If we look at the commerce of England, we 
shall perceive that its prosperous condition no less 
denotes the immensity of her riches. The aver- 
age of three'years’ exports, ending in 1789, was 
between thirteen and fourteen millions. The 
average for the same term, ending in 1822, was 
forty millions sterling. The average of the im- 
ports for three years, ending in 1789, was seven- 
teen millions. The average for the same term, 
ending in 1822, was thirty-six millions, showing 
a favorable balance of four millions. Thus, ina 
period not longer than that which has elapsed 
since the establishment of our Constitution, have 
the exports of that Kingdom been tripled; and 
this has mainly been the effect of the power of 
machinery. The total amount of the commerce 
of Great Britain is greater since the peace, by 
one-fourth, than it was during the war. The 
average of her tonnage, during the most flourish- 
ing period of the war, was two million four hun- 
dred thousand tons. Its average, during the three 
years 1819, 1820, and 1821, was 2,600,000, exhib- 
iting an increase of 200,000 tohs. If we glance 
at some of the more prominent articles of her 
manufactures, we shall be assisted in compre- 
hending the true nature of the sources of her 
riches. The amount of cotton fabrics exported, 
in the most prosperous year of the war, was 
eighteen million sterling. In the year 1820, it 
was 16,600,000; in 1821, 20,150,000; in 1822, 21,- 
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639,000 pounds sterling ; presenting the astonish- 
ing increase in two years of upwards of five mil- 
lions. The total amount of —— in Great 
Britain from all foreign parts, 0: 
cotton wool, is five millions sterling. 
plying most abundantly the consumption of cot- 
ton fabrics within the country (and a people bet- 
ter fed, and clad, and housed, are not to be found 
under the sun than the British nation) by means 
of her industry, she gives to this cotton wool a 
new value, which enables her to sell to foreign 
nations to the amount of £21,639,000, making a 
clear profit of upwards of 16,500,000 pounds ster- 
ling! In 1821, the value of the export of wool- 
len manufactures was £4,300,000. In 1822, it was 
5,500,000. The success of her restrictive policy is 
strikingly illustrated in the article of silk. In the 
manufacture of that article she labors under great 
disadvantages, besides that of not producing the 
raw material. She has subdued them all, and the 
increase of the manufacture has been most rapid. 
Although she is still unable to maintain, in for- 
ign countries, a successful competition with the 
silks of France, of India, and of Italy, and, there- 
fore, exports but little, she gives to the two mil- 
lions of the raw material which she imports, in 
various forms, a value of ten millions, which 
chiefly enter into British consumption. Let us 
suppose that she was dependent upon foreign na- 
tions for these ten millions, what an injurious 
effect would it not have upon her commercial re- 
lations with them! The average of the exports 
of British manufactures during the peace exceeds 
the average of the most sedbastive years of the 
war. The amount of her wealth annually pro- 
duced is three hundred and fifty million sterling, 
bearing a large proportion to all of her cae 
ing wealth. The agricultural portion of it is said 
by the gentleman from Virginia, to be greater 
than that created by any other branch of her in- 
dustry. But that flows mainly from a policy 
similar to that proposed by this bill. One-third 
only of her population is engaged in agriculture; 
the other two-thirds furnishing a market for the 
produce of that third. Withdraw this market, 
and what becomes of her agriculture? The pow- 
er and the wealth of Great Britain cannot be more 
strikingly illustrated than by a comparison of her 
population and revenue with those of other coun- 
tries and with our own. [Here Mr. C. exhibited 
the following table, from authentic materials :] 
Population. Taxes and pub- Taxes per 
lic burdens. capita. 
Russia in Europe 37,000,000 £18,000,000 £0 9 9 
France including 
Corsica - - 
Great Britain, ex- 
clusive of Ire- 
land, (the taxes 
computed ac- 
cording to val’e 
of money on the 
European con- 
tinent) 
Great Britain and 
Ireland, cole 21,500,000 44,000,000 2 00 
tively, 


30,700,000 37,000,000 1 40 


14,500,000 40,000,000 2150 


the article of 
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England alone - 11,600,000 £36,000,000 £3 2 9 
Spain - - 11,000,000 6,000,000 0 ll 0 
Ireland’) - - 7,000,000 4,000,000 0 110 


en : 10,000,000 4,500,000 0 90 

From this exhibit, we must remark, that the 
wealth of Great Britain (and, consequently, her 
power) is ter than that of any of the other 
nations with which it is compared. The amount 
of the contributions which she draws from the 
pockets of her subjects is not referred to for imi- 
tation, but as indicative of their wealth. The 
burden of taxation is always relative to the ability 
of the subjects of it. A poor nation can pay but 
little. And the heavier taxes of British subjects, 
for example, in consequence of their great wealth, 
- be easier borne than the much lighter taxes 
of Spanish subjects, in consequence of their ex- 
treme poverty. The object of wise Governments 
should be, by sound legislation so to protect the 
industry of their own citizens against the policy 
of foreign Powers as to give to it the most expan- 
sive force in the production of wealth. Great 
Britain has ever acted, and still acts, on this pol- 
icy. She has pushed her protection of British 
interest further than any other nation has fostered 
its industry. The result is, greater wealth among 
her subjects, and consequently, greater ability to 
pay their public burdens. If their taxation is 
estimated by their natural labor alone, nominally 
it is greater than the taxation of the subjects of 
any other Power. But if, on a scale of their nat- 
ural and artificial labor compounded, it is less than 
the taxation of any other people. Estimating it 
on that scale, and assuming the aggregate of the 
natural and artificial labor of the United King- 
dom to be what I havealready stated, 221,500,000, 
the actual taxes.paid by a British subject are only 
about three and seven-pence sterling. Estimating 
our own taxes on a similar scale—that is, suppo- 
sing both descriptions of labor to be equal to that 
of 20,000,000 of able bodied ns—the amount 
of tax paid by each soul in the United States 1s 
4s. 6d. sterling. 


The Committee will observe, from that table, 
that the measure of the wealth of a nation is in- 
dicated by the measure of its protection of its in- 
dustry ; and that the measure of the poverty of a 
nation is marked by that of the degree in which 
it neglects and abandons the care of its own indus- 
try, leaving it exposed to the action of foreign 
Powers. Great Britain protects most her aot 
and the wealth of Great Britain is consequently 
the greatest. France is next in the degree of pro- 
tection, and France is next in the order of wealth. 
Spain most neglects the duty of protecting the 
industry of her subjects, and Spain is one of the 
poorest of European nations. Unfortunate Ireland! 
disinherited, or rendered, in her industry, subser- 
vient to England, is exactly in the same state of 
poverty with Spain, measured by the rule of tax- 
ation. And the United States are still poorer than 
either. 

The views of British prosperity which I have 
endeavored to present, show that her protecting 
policy is adapted alike to a state of war and of 
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peace. Self-poised, resting upon her own internal 
resources, possessing a home market carefully 
cherished and guarded, she is ever prepared for 
any emergency. We have seen her coming out 
of a war of incalculable exertion, and of great du- 
ration, with her power unbroken, her means un- 
diminished. We have see that almost every re- 
volving year of peace has brought along with it 
an increase of her manufactures, of her commerce, 
and, consequently, of her navigation. We have 
seen that, constructing her prosperity upon the 
solid foundation of her own protecting policy, it 
is unaffected by, the vicissitudes of other States. 
What is our own condition? Depending upon 
the state of foreign Powers—confiding exclusively 
in a foreign, to the culpable neglect of a domestic 
policy, our interests areaffected by all their move- 
ments. Their wars, their misfortunes, are the 
only source of our prosperity. In their peace, and 
our peace, we behold our condition the reverse of 
that of Great Britain, and all our interests station- 
ary or declining. Peace bring to us none of the 
blessings of peace. Our system is anomalous ; 
alike unfitted to general tranquillity, and toa state 
of war or peace on the part of our own country. 
It can succeed only in the rare occurrence of a 
general state of war manmahons Europe. I am 
no eulogist of England. I am far from recom- 
mending her systems of taxation. I have adverted 
to them only as manifesting her extraordinary 
ability. The political and foreign interests of that 
nation may have been, as I believe them to have 
been, often badly managed. Had she abstained 
from the wars into which she has been plunged by 
her ambition, or the mistaken policy of her Min- 
isters, the prosperity of England would, unques- 
tionably, have been much greater. But it may 
happen that the public liberty, and the foreign 
relations of a nation, have been badly provided for, 
and yet its political economy has been wisel 
managed. The alacrity or sullenness with whic 
a people pay taxes depends upon their wealth or 
poverty. Ifthe system of their rulers leads to their 
impoverishment, they can contribute but little to 
the necessities of the State; if to their wealth, 
they cheerfully and promptly pay the burdens im- 
posed on them. Enormous as British taxation 
appears to be in comparison with that of other 
nations, but really lighter as it, in fact, is, when 
we consider its great wealth, and its powers of 
production, that vast amount is collected with the 
most astonishing regularity. [Here Mr. Cray 
read certain passages from Hiolt, showing that, in 
1822, there was not a solitary prosecution arising 
out of the collection of the assessed taxes, which 
are there considered among the most burdensome, 
and that the prosecution of violations of the excise 
laws, in all its numerous branches, were sensibly 
and progressively decreasing.] 

Having called the attention of the Committee 
to the present adverse state of our country, and 
endeavored to point out the causes which have led 


to it; having shown that similar causes, wherever 
they exist in other countries, lead to the same ad- 
versity in their condition ; and having shown that, 
wherever we find opposite causes prevailing, a high 




























and animating state of national prosperity exists, 
the Committee will agree with me in thinking that 
it is the solemn duty of Government to apply a re- 
medy to the evils which afflict our country, fi 

apply one. Is there no remedy within the reach of 
the Government? Are we doomed to behold our 
industry languish and decay yet more and more ? 
But there is a remedy, and the 

mndity ing our foreign policy, and in adopting a 
genuine Ameri Ww se 
the arts in our country, and we must naturalize 
them by the only means which the wisdom of na- 
tions has yet discovered to be effectual—by ade- 
quate protection against the otherwise overwhelm- 
ing influence of foreigners. This is only to be ac- 
complished by the establishment of a tariff, to the 
consideration of which I am now brought. 


t can 


t remedy consists in 


can system. e must natura 


And what is this tariff? It seems to have been 


regarded as a sort of monster, huge and deformed; 
a wild beast, endowed with tremendous powers of 
destruction, about to be let loose among our people, 
if not to devour them, at least to consume their 
substance. But let us calm our passions, and de- 
liberately survey this alarming, this terrific being. 
The sole object of the tariff is to tax the produce 
of foreign industry, with the view of promoting 
American industry. The tax is exclusively lev- 
elled at foreign industry. That is the avowed 
and the direct purpose of the tariff. If it subjects 
any part of American industry to burdens, that is 
an effect not intended, but is altogether incidental, 
and perfectly voluntary. 


It bad been treated as an imposition of burdens 
upon one part of the community by design for the 
benefit of another; as if, in fact, money were taken 
from the pockets of one portion of the people and 
pee into the pockets of another. But, is that a 

air representation of it? No man pays the duty 
assessed on the foreign article by compulsion, but 
voluntarily ; and this voluntary duty, if paid, goes 
into the common exchequer, for the common bene- 
fit of all. Consumption has four objects of choice. 
1. It may abstain from the use of the foreign arti- 
cle, and thus avoid the payment of the tax. 2. It 
may employ the rival American fabric. 3. It ma 
engage in the business of manufacturing, whic 
this bill is designed to foster. 4. Or it may supply 
itself from the household manufactures. But, it 
is said by the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
that the South, owing to the character of a cer- 
tain portion of its population, cannot engage in the 
business of manufacturing. Now, I do not agree 
in that opinion to the extent in which it is asserted. 
The circumstance alluded to may disqualify the 
South from engaging in every branch of manufac- 
ture as largely as other quarters of the Union, but 
to some branches of it that part of our population 
is well adapted. It indisputably affords great fa- 
cility in the household or domestic line. 

But, if the gentleman’s premises were true, could 
his conclusion be admitted? According to him, 
a certain part of our population, happily much the 
smallest, is peculiarly situated. The circumstance 
of its degradation unfits it for the manufacturing 
arts. The well being of the other, and the larger 
part of our population, requires the introduction of 
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those arts. What is to be done in this conflict ? 
The gentleman would have us abstain from adopt- 
ing a policy called for by the interests of the 
greater and freer part of our population. But is 
that reasonable? Can it be expected that the in- 
terests of the greater part should be made to bend 
to the condition of the servile a of our popula- 
tion? That, in effect would 
slaves ofslaves. I went, with great pleasure, along 
with my Southern friends, and I am ready again 
to unite with them in protesting against the exer- 
cise of any legislative power, on the part of Con- 
gress, over that delicate subject, because it was — 
solemn conviction, that Congress was interdicted, 
or at least not authorized, by the Constitution to 
exercise any such legislative power. And I am 
sure, that the patriotism of the South may be ex- 
pres ee ge upon to reject a pn, which 
should dictated by considerations altogether 
connected with that degraded class, to the preju- 
dice of the residue of our population. But, does 
not a perseverance in the foreign Policy, as it now 
exists, in fact, make all parts of the Union, not 
planting, tributary to the planting parts? What 
is the argument? It is, that we must continue 
freely to receive the produce of foreign industry, 
without regard to the protection of American in- 
dustry, that a market may be retained for the sale 
abroad of the produce of the planting portion of 
the country; and that, if we lessen the consump- 
tion, in all parts of America, those which are not 
planting, as well as the planting sections of foreign 
manufactures, we diminish to that extent the for- 
eign market for the planting produce. The exist- 
ing state of things, indeed, presents a sort of tacit 
compact between the cotton grower and the Brit- 
ish manufacturer, the stipulations of which are, 
on the part of the cotton grower, that the whole 
of the United States, the other portions as well as 
the cotton growing, shall remain open and unre- 
stricted in the consumption of British manufac- 
tures; and, on the part of the British manufac- 
turer, that, in consideration thereof, he will con- 
tinue to purchase the cotton of the South. 
Thus, then, we perceive that the proposed meas- 
ure, instead of sacrificing the South to the other 
parts of the Union, seeks only to preserve them 
from being absolutely sacrificed under the opera- 
tion of the tacit compact which I have described. 
Supposing the South to be actually incompetent, 
or disinclined to embark at all in the business of 
manufacturing, is not its interest, nevertheless, 
likely to be promoted by creating a new and an 
American source of supply for its consumption ? 
Now foreign Powers, and Great Britain princi- 
pally, have the monopoly of the supply of South- 
ern consumption. If this bill should pass, an 
American competitor in the supply of the South 
would be raised up, and ultimately, I cannot doubt, 
that it would be supplied cheaper and better. I 
have before had occasion to state, and will now 
again mention, the beneficial effects of American 
competition with Europe, in furnishing a supply 
of the article of cotton bagging. After the late 
war, the influx of the Scottish manufacture pros- 
trated the American establishments. The conse- 


to make us the 





quence was, that the Scotch d the monop- 
oly of the supply ; and the price of it rose, and 
attained the year before the last a height which 
amounted to more than an equivalent for ten 
brid protection to the American manufacture. 
his circumstance tempted American industry 
in to engage in the business, and several valu- 
able manufactories have been established in Ken- 
tucky. They have reduced the price of the fabric 
very considerably; but, without the protection of 
Government, they may be again prostrated—and 
then the Scottish manufacturer, engrossing the 
supply of our consumption, the price will prob- 
ably again rise. It has been tauntingly asked, if 
Kentucky cannot maintain herself in a competi- 
tion with the two Scottish towns of Inverness 
and Dundee? But is that a fair statement of the 
case? Those two towns are cherished and sus- 
tained by the whole protecting policy of the Brit- 
ish creas whilst Kentucky cannot, and the 
General Government will not, extend a like pro- 
tection to the few Kentucky villages in which the 
article is made. 

If the cotton growing consumption could be 
constitutionally exempted from the operation of 
this bill, it might be fair to exempt it upon the 
condition that foreign manufactures, the proceeds 
of the sale of cotton abroad, should not enter at 
all into the consumption of the other parts of the 
United States. Butsuch an arrangement as that, 
if it could be made, would probably be objected 
to by the cotton growing country itself. 

2. The second objection to the proposed bill is, 
that it will diminish the amount of our exports. 
It can have no effect upon our exports, except 
those which are sent to Europe. Except tobacco 
and rice, we send there nothing but the raw ma- 
terials. The argument is, that Europe will not 
buy of us if we do not buy of her. The first ob- 


jection to it is, that it calls upon us to look to the 


question, and take care of European ability in le- 
islating for American interests. Now, if, in 
egislating for their interests, they would consider 
and provide for our ability, the principle of reci- 
procity would enjcin us so to regulate our inter- 
course with them, as to leave their ability unim- 
paired. But I have shown that, in the adoption 
of their own policy, their inquiry is strictly limited 
to a consideration of their peculiar interests, with- 
out any regard to that of ours. The next re- 
mark I would make is, that the bill only operates 
upon certain articles of European industry, which, 
it is supposed, our interest requires us to manufac- 
ture within ourselves; and, although its effect 
will be to diminish the amount of our imports of 
those articles, it leaves them free to supply us with 
any other produce of their industry. And, since 
the circle of human comforts, refinements, and 
luxuries, is of great extent, Europe will still find 
herself able to purchase from us what she has 
hitherto done, and to discharge the debt in some 
of those objects. If there be any diminution in 
our exports to Europe, it will probably be in the 
article of cotton to Great Britain. I have stated 
that Britain buys cotton wool to the amount of 
about five millions sterling, and sells to foreign 
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States to the amount of upwards of twenty-one 


millions and a half. Of this sum, we take a little 
upwards of a million and a half. The residue, of 
about twenty millions, she must sell to other for- 
eign Powers than the United States. Now their 
market will continue open to her, as much after 
the passage of this bill as before. She will there- 
fore require from us the raw material to supply 
their consumption. But, it issaid, she may refuse 
to purchase it of us, and seek a supply elsewhere. 
There can be but little doubt that she now resorts 
to us, because we can supply her cheaper and 
better than any other country. And it would be 
unreasonable to suppose that she would cease, 
from any pique towards us, to pursue her own in- 
terest. ae. she was to decline purchasing 
from us: The consequence would be, that she 
would lose the market for the twenty millions 
sterling which she now sells other foreign Powers, 
or enter into it under a disadvantageous competi- 
tion with us, or with other nations, who should 
obtain their supplies of the raw material from us. 
If there should be any diminution, therefore, in 
the exportation of cotton, it would only be in the 
proportion of about one and a half to twenty, that 
is, a little upwards of five per cent.; the loss of a 
market for which, abroad, would be fully com- 

nsated by, the market for the article created at 

ome. Lastly, I would observe, that the new ap- 
plication of our industry, producing new objects 
of exportation, and they possessing much greater 
value than in the raw state, we should be in the 
end amply indemnified, by their exportation. Al- 
ready the item in our foreign exports of manufac- 
tures is considerable; and we know that our 
cotton fabrics have been recently exported, in a 
large amount, to South America, where they 
maintain a successful competition with those of 
any other country. 

3. The third objection to the tariff is, that it 
will diminish our navigation. This great interest 
deserves every encouragement consistent with the 
paramount interest of agriculture. In the order 
of nature it is secondary to both agriculture and 
manufactures. Its business is the transportation 
of the productions of those two superior branches 
of industry. It cannot therefore be expected that 
they shall be moulded or sacrificed to suit its pur- 
poses ; but, on the contrary, navigation must ac- 
commodate itself to the actual state of agriculture 
and manufactures. If, as I believe, we have nearly 
reached the maximum in value of our exports of 
raw produce to Europe, the effect hereafter will 
be, as it respects that branch of our trade, if we 
persevere in the foreign system, to retain our navi- 
gation at the point it has now reached. By re- 
ducing, indeed, as will probably take place, the 
price of our raw materials, a further quantity of 
them could be exported, and of course additional 
employment might in that way be given to our 
tonnage ; but that would be at the expense of the 
agricultural interest. If 1am right in supposing 
that no effect will be produced by this measure 
upon any other branch of our export trade but 
that to Europe; that with regard to that there 
will be no sensible diminution of our exports, and 
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a new aliment. 
country, from causes, some of which I have en- 
deavored to point out, has been extended as far 
as itcan be. And I think there can be but little 
doubt that the balance of trade is, and for some 
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that the new direction given to a portion of our 
industry will produce other objects of exportation, 
the probability is, that our foreign tonnage will be 
even increased under the operation of this bill. 
But, if I am mistaken in these views, and it should 
experience any reduction, the increase of our coast- 
ing tonnage, resulting from the greater activity of 
domestic exchanges, will more than compensate 
the injury. Although our navigation partakes in 
the general distress of the country, it is less de- 
pressed than any other of our great interests. The 
foreign tonnage has been gradually, though slow- 
ly, increasing since 1818. And our coasting ton- 
nage since 1816 has increased upwards of one 
hundred thousand tons. 


4. It is next contended that the effect of the 


measure will be to diminish our foreign commerce. 
The objection assumes, what I have endeavored 
to controvert, that there will be a reduction in the 
value of our exports. Commerce is an exchange 
of commodities. Whatever will tend to aug- 
ment the wealth of a nation must increase its ca- 
pacity to make theseexchanges. By new produc- 


tions, or creating new values in the fabricated 


forms which shall be given to old objects of our 


industry, we shall give to commerce a fresh spring, 
he foreign commerce of the 


time past has been, against us. I was surprised to 


hear the learned gentleman from Massachusetts, 


(Mr. Wessrer,) rejecting, as an exploded fallacy, 
the idea of a balance of trade. I have not time 
nor inclination now to discuss that topic. But I 
will observe, that all nations act upon the suppo- 
sition of the reality of its existence, and seek to 
avoid a trade the balance of which is unfavorable, 
and to foster that which presents a favorable bal- 
ance. However the account be made up, what- 
ever may be the items of a trade, commodities, 
fishing industry, marine labor, the carrying trade, 
all of which, I admit, should be comprehended 
there can be no doubt, I think, that the totality of 
the exchanges of all descriptions made by one 
nation with another, or against the totality of the 
exchanges of all other nations together, may be 
such as to present the state of an unfavorable bal- 
ance with the one or with all. It is true that, in 
the long run, the measures of these exchanges, that 
is, the totality in value of what is given and of 
what is received, must be equal to each other. 
But the great distress may be felt long before the 
counterpoise can be effected. In the mean time 
there will be an export of the precious metals, to 
the deep injury of internal trade, an unfavorable 
state of exchange, an export of public securities, 
@ resort to credit, debt, mortgages. Mostof, if not 
all, these circumstances, are believed now to be 
indicated by our country, in its foreign commercial 
relations. What have we received, for example, 
for the public stocks sent to England? Goods. 
But those stocks are our bond, which must be paid. 
Although the solidity of the credit of the English 
public securities isnot surpassed by that of our own, 
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strong as it justly is, when have we seen English 
stocks sold in our market, and regularly quoted in 
the prices current, as American stocks are in Eng- 
land? An unfavorable balance with one nation 
may be made up by a favorable balance with other 
nations; but the fact of the existence of that unfa- 
vorable balance is strong presumptive evidence 
against the trade. Commerce will regulate itself ! 

es, and the extravagance of a spendthrift heir, 
who squanders the rich patrimony which has de- 
scended to him, will regulate itself ultimately. 
But it will be a regulation which will exhibit him 
in the end safely confined within the walls of a 
jail. Commerce will regulate itself! But is it 
not the duty of wise Governments to watch its 
course, and, beforehand, to provide against even 
distant evils; by prudent legislation stimulating 
the industry o their own people, and checking 
the policy of foreign Powers as it operates on 
them? The supply, then, of the subjects of for- 
eign commerce, no less than the supply of con- 
sumption at home, requires of us to give a portion 
of our labor such a direction as will enable us to 
produce them. That is the object of the measure 
under consideration, and I cannot doubt that, if 
adopted, it will accomplish its object. 

5. The fifth objection to the tariff is, that it will 
diminish the public revenue, disable us from pay- 
ing the public debt, and finally compel a resort to 
a system of excise and internal taxation. This 
objection is founded upon the supposition that the 
reduction in the importation of the subjects, on 
which the increased duties are to operate, will be 
such as to produce the alleged effect. All this is 
matter of mere conjecture, and can only be deter- 
mined by experiment. I have very little doubt, 
with my colleague, (Mr. TRimBLe,) that the rev- 
enue will be increased considerably, for some 
ieee at least, under the operation of this bill. 

he diminution in the quantity imported will be 
compensated by the augmentation of the duty. 
In reference to the article of molasses, for exam- 
ple, if the import of it should be reduced fifty per 
cent., the amount of duty collected would be the 
same as it now is. But it will not, in all proba- 
bility, be reduced by any thing like that propor- 
tion. And then there are some other articles 
which will continue to be introduced in as large 
quantities as ever, notwithstanding the increase 
of duty—the object in reference to them being 
revenue, and not the encouragement of domestic 
manufactures. Another cause will render the 
revenue of this year, in particuiar, much more 
productive than it otherwise would have been ; 
and that is, that large quantities of goods have 
been introduced into the country, in anticipation 
of the adoption of this measure. The eagle does 
not dart a keener gaze upon his intended prey, 
than that with which the British manufacture 
and merchant watches the foreign market, aaa 
the course even of our elections as well as our 
legislation. 'The passage of this bill has been ex- 
pected ; and all our information is, that the im- 
portations, during this Spring, have been im- 
mense. But, further, the measure of our impor- 
tations is that of our exportations. If I am right 
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in supposing that, in future, the amount of these, 
in the old or new forms of the produce of our |a- 
bor, will not be ditninished, but probably increased, 
then the amount of our importations, and, conse- 
quently, of our revenue, will not be reduced, but 
may be extended. If these ideas be correct, there 
will be no inability on the part of the Govern. 
ment to extinguish the public debt. The payment 
of that debt, and the consequent liberation of the 
public resources from the charge of it, is extremely 
desirable. No one is more anxious than I am to 
see that important object accomplished. But | 
entirely concur with the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Barsour) in thinking that no material sac- 
rifice of any of the great interests of the nation 
ought to be made to effectuate it. Such is the 
elastic and accumulating nature of our public -re- 
sources, from the silent augmentation of our pop- 
ulation, that if, in any given state of the public 
revenue, we throw ourselves upon a couch and 
go to sleep, we may, after a short time, awake 
with an ability abundantly increased to redeem 
any reasonable amount of public debt with which 
we may happen to be burdened. The public debt 
of the United States, though nominally larger 
now than it was in the year 1791, bears really no 
sort of discouraging comparison to its amount, at 
that time, whatever standard we may choose to 
adopt to institute the comparison. It was, in 
1791, about seventy-five millions of dollars. It is 
now about ninety. Then we had a population of 
about four millions. Now we have upwards of 
ten millions. Then we had a revenue short of 
five millions of dollars. Now our revenue ex- 
ceeds twenty. If we select population as the 
standard, our present population is one hundred 
and fifty per cent. greater than it was in 1791; if 
revenue, that is four times more now than at the 
former period ; whilst the public debt has increased 
only in a ratio of twenty per cent. A public debt 
of three hundred millions of dollars, at the present 
day, considering our actual ability, compounded 
both of the increase of population and of revenue, 
would not be more onerous now than the debt of 
seventy-five millions of dollars was, at the epoch 
of 1791, in reference to the same circumstances. 
If I am right in supposing that, under the opera- 
tion of the proposed measure, there will not be 
any diminution, but a probable increase of the 
ablie revenue, there will be no difficulty in de- 
raying the current expenses of Government, and 
paying the principal as well as the interest of the 
aie debt, as it becomes due. Let us, for a mo- 
ment, however, indulge the improbable supposi- 
tion of the opponents of the tariff, that there will 
be a reduction of the revenue to the extent of the 
most extravagant calculation which has been 
made—that is to say, to the extent of five mil- 
lions. That sum deducted, we shall still have 
remaining a revenue of about fifteen millions. 
The Treasury estimates of the current service of 
the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, exceeds, each 
year, nine millions. The lapse of Revolutionary 
nsions, and judicious retrenchments which might 
made, without detriment to any of the essential 
establishments of the country, would probably 
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reduce them .below. nine millions of dollars. | the present stagnation of business, than the labor- 


Let us assume that sum, to which add above 
five millions and a half for the interest of the pub- 
lic debt, and the wants of Government would re- 
quire a revenue of fourteen and a half millions, 
leaving a surplus of revenue of half a million be- 
yond the public expenditure. Thus, by a post- 
ponement of the pevent of the principal of the 
public debt, in which the public creditors would 
gladly acquiesce, and confiding, for the means of 
redeeming it,.in- the necessary increase of our rev- 
enue from the natural augmentation of our popu- 
lation and consumption, we may safely adopt the 
proposed measure, even if it should be attended 
which is confidently denied) with the supposed 
iminution of revenue. We shall not then have 
occasion to vary the existing system of taxation ; 
we shall be under. no necessity to resort either to 
direct taxes or to an excise. But suppose the alter- 
native were really forced upon us of continuing 
the foreign system, with its. inevitable impover- 
ishment of the country, but with the advantage of 
the present mode of collecting the taxes, or of 
adopting the American system, with its increase 
of the national wealth, but with the disadvantage 
of an excise, could any one hesitate between them ? 
Customs and an excise agree in the essential par- 
ticulars, that they are both taxes upon consump- 
tion, and both are voluntary. They differ only in 
the mode of collection. The office for the collec- 
tion of one is located on the frontier, and that 
for the other within the interior. I believe it was 
Mr. Jefferson, who, in reply to the boast of a citi- 
zen of New York, of the amount of the public 
revenue paid by that city, asked who would pay 
it if the collector’s office were removed to Paulus 
Hook, on the New Jersey shore? National wealth 
is the source of all taxation. And, my word for 
it, the people are too intelligent to be deceived by 
mere names, and not to give a decided preference 
to that system which is based upon their wealth 
and prosperity, rather than to that which is founded 
upon their impoverishment and ruin. 

6. But, according to the opponents of the do- 
mestic policy, the proposed system will force cap- 
ital and labor into new and reluctant employ- 
ments; we are not prepared, in consequence of 
the high price of wages, for the successful estab- 
lishment of manufactures, and we must fail in the 
experiment. We have seen that the existing oc- 
cupations of our society, those of agriculture, com- 
merce, navigation, and the learned professions, 
are overflowing with competitors, and that the 
want of employment is severely felt. Now what 
does this bill propose? To open a new and ex- 
tensive field of business, in which all that choose 
may enter. There is no compulsion upon any 
one to engage in it. An option only is given to 
industry, to continue in the present unprofitable 
pursuits, or to embark in a new and promising 
one. The effect will be to lessen the competition 
in the old branches of business, and to multiply 
our resources for increasing our comforts and aug- 
menting the national wealth. The alleged fact 
of the high price «' wages is not admitted. The 
truth is, that no class of society suffers more, in 
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ing class. That is a necessary effect of the de- 
pression of agriculture, the principal business of 
the community. The wages of able-bodied men 
vary from five to eight dollars per month; and 
such has been the want of employment, in some 
parts of the Union, that instances, have not been 
unfrequent, of men working merely for the means 
of present subsistence. If the wages for labor 
here and in England are compared, they will be 
found not to be essentially different. I agree with 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia, that high 
wages are a proof of national prosperity ; we dif- 
fer only in the means by which that desirable end 
shall be attained. But, if the fact were true, that 
the wages of labor are high, I deny the correct- 
ness of the argument founded upon it. The ar- 
gument assumes, that natural labor is the princi- 
pal element in the business of manufacture. That 
was the ancient theory. But the valuable inven- 
tions and vast improvements in machinery, which 
have been made within a few years past, have 
produced a new era in the arts. The effect of 
this change in the powers of production may be 
estimated from what I have already stated in re- 
lation to England, and to the triumphs of Euro- 
an artificial labor over the natural labor of Asia. 

n considering the fitness of a nation for the estab- 

lishment of manufactures, we must no longer 
limit our views to the state of its population, and 
the price of wages. All circumstances must be 
regarded, of which that is, perhaps, the least im- 
portant. Capital, ingenuity in the construction, 
and adroitness in the use of machinery, and the 
possession of the raw materials, are those which 
deserve the greatest consideration. All these cir- 
cumstances, (except that of capital, of which there 
is no deficiency,) exist in our country in an emi- 
nent degree, and more than counterbalance the 
disadvantage, ifit really existed, of the lower wages 
of labor in Great Britain, The dependence upon 
foreign nations for the raw material of any great 
manufacture, has been ever considered as a dis- 
couraging fact. The state of our population is 
peculiarly favorable to the most extensive intro- 
duction of machinery. We have no prejudices 
to combat, no persons to drive out of employment. 
The pamphlet to which we have had occasion so 
often to refer, in enumerating the causes which 
have brought in England their manufactures to 
such a state of perfection, and which now enable 
them, in the opinion of the writer, to defy all com- 
petition, does not specify, as one of them, low 
wages. It assigns three; ist, capital; 2ndly, ex- 
tent andcostliness of machinery ; and, 3dly, steady 
and persevering industry. Notwithstanding the 
concurrence of so many favorable causes, in our 
country, for the introduction of the arts, we are 
earnestly dissuaded from making the experiment, 
and our ultimate failure is confidently predicted. 
Why should we fail? Nations, like men, fail in 
nothing which they boldly attempt, when sustain- 
ed by virtuous purposes and firm resolution. I 
am not willing to admit this depreciation of Ame- 
rican skill and enterprise. I am not willing to 
strike before an effort is made. All our past his- 
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tory exhorts us* to eed, and inspires us with 
_ animating hopes of areal Past predictions of 
our incapacity have failed, and present predictions 
‘will not be realized. At the commencement of 
this Government, we were told that the attempt 
would be idle to construct a marine adequate to 
the commerce of the country, or even to the busi- 
“ness of its coasting trade. The founders of our 
Government did not listen to these discouraging 
counsels ; and behold the fruits of their just com- 
ension of our resources! Our restrictive pol- 

y was denounced, and it was foretold that it 
would utterly disappoint all our expectations. But 
our restrictive policy has been eminently success- 
ful; and the share which our navigation now en- 
joys in the trade with France, and with the Brit- 
ish West India islands, attests its victory. What 
were not the Se arreniget, predictions of the op- 
ponents of the late war? Defeat, discomfiture, 
and disgrace, were to be the certain, but not the 
worst, effect of it. Here, again, did prophecy 
prove false; and the energies of our country, and 
the valor and the patriotism of our people, carried 
us gloriously through the war. We are now, and 
ever will be, essentially, an agricultural people. 
Without a material change in the fixed habits of 
the country, the friends of this measure desire to 
draw to it, as a powerful auxiliary to its industry, 
the manufacturing arts. The difference between 
a nation with, and without the arts, may be con- 
ceived, by the difference between a keelboat and a 
steamboat, eombatting the rapid torrent of the 
Mississippi. How slow does the former ascend, 
hugging the sinuosities of the shore, pushed on by 
her hardy and exposed crew, now throwing them- 
selves in Vigorous concert on their oars, and then 
seizing the pendant boughs of overhanging trees ; 
she seems ek to move; and her scanty cargo 
is scarcely worth the transportation! With what 
ease is she not passed by the steamboat, laden with 
the riches of all quarters of the world, with a 
crowd of gay, cheerful and protected passengers, 
now dashing into the midst of the current, or glid- 
ing through the eddies near the shore! Nature 
herself seems to survey, with astonishment, the 
passing wonder, and, in silent submission, reluct- 
antly to own the magnificent triumphs, in her 
own vast dominion, of Fulton’s immortal genius ! 
7. But it is said, that wherever there is a con- 
currence of favorable circumstances, manufactures 
will arise of themselves, without protection ; and 
that we should not disturb the natural progress of 
industry, but leave things to themselves. If all 
nations would modify their policy on this axiom, 
perhaps it would be better for the common good 
of the whole. Even then, in consequence of nat- 
ural advantages, and a greater advance in civili- 
zation and in the arts, some nations would enjoy 
a state of much higher prosperity than others. 
But there is no universal legislation. The globe 
is divided into different communities, each seeking 
to appropriate to itself all the advantages it can, 
without reference to the prosperity of others. 
Whether this is right or not, it has always been, 
and ever will be, the case. Perhaps the care of 
the interests of our people is sufficient for all the 


‘vanced the arts, and whatever the d 


wisdom of one Legislature ; and that it is amo 
nations as among individuals, that the happines; 
of the whole is best secured by each attending to 
its own peculiar interests. The proposition to be 


ng 


‘maintained by our adversaries, is, that manufac. 


tures, without protection, will, in due time, spring 
up in our country, and sustain themselves, in , 
competition with foreign fabrics, however ad- 
ee of pro- 
tection may be in foreign countries. Now I con- 
tend that this proposition is refuted by all experi. 
ence, ancient and modern, and in every country. 
if I am asked, why unprotected industry should 
not succeed in a struggle with protected industry, 
I answer, the fact has ever been so, and that js 


‘sufficient ; I reply that wniform experience evince: 


that it cannot succeed in such an unequal contest, 
and that is sufficient. If we speculate on the 
causes of this universal truth, we may differ abou: 
them. Still the indisputable fact remains. And 
we should be as unwise in not availing ourselves 
of the guide which it furnishes, as a man would 
be who should refuse to bask in the rays of the 
sun, because he could not agree with Judge 
Woodward as to the nature of the substance o/ 
that planet, to which we are indebted for heat and 
light. If I were to attempt to particularize the 
eauses which prevent the success of the manufac- 
turing arts, without rar should say that 
they are—first, the obduracy of fixed habits. No 
nation, no individual, will ee change an estab- 
lished course of business, even if it be unprofitable; 
and least of all is an agricultural people prone to 
innovation. With what reluctance do they not 
adopt improvements in the instruments of hus- 
bandry, or in modes of cultivation! If the farmer 
makes a good crop, and sells it badly, or makes a 
short crop, buoyed up by hope, he perseveres, and 
trusts that a favorable change of the market, or of 
the seasons, will enable him, in the succeeding 
year, to repair the misfortunes of the past. Se- 
condly, the uncertainty, fluctuation, and unsteadi- 
ness, of the home market, when liable to an unre- 
stricted influx of fabrics from all foreign nations; 
and, thirdly, the superior advance of skill, and 
amount of capital, which foreign nations have 
obtained, by the protection of their own industry. 
From the latter, or from other causes, the unpro- 
tected manufactures of a country are exposed to 
the danger of being crushed in their infancy, 
either by the design or from the necessities of for- 
eign manufacturers. Gentlemen are incredulous 
as to the attempts of foreign merchants and man- 
ufacturers to accomplish the destruction of ours. 
Why should they not make such attempts? Ii 
the Scottish manufacturer, by surcharging our 
market, in one year, with the article of cotton 
bagging, for example, should so reduce the price 
as to discourage and put down the home manu- 
facture, he would secure to himself the monopoly 
of the supply. And now having the exclusive 
possession of the market, perhaps for a long term 
of years, he might be more than indemnified for 
his first loss, in the subsequent rise in the price ol 
the article. What have we not seen under our 
own eyes? The competition for the transporta- 
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tion of the mail, between this place and Baltimore, 
so excited, that to obtain it, an individual offered, 
at great loss, to carry it a whole year for one dol- 
jar! - His calculation, no doubt, was, that, by 
driving his competitor off the road, and securing 
to himself the carriage of the mail, he would be 
afterwards able to repair his original loss by new 
contracts with the department. But the necessi- 
ties of foreign manufacturers, without imputing 
to them any sinister design, may oblige them to 
throw into our markets the fabrics which have 
accumulated on their hands, in consequence of 
obstruction in the ordinary vents, or from over- 
calculation ; and the forced sales, at losing prices, 
may prostrate our establishments. From this 
view of the subject, it follows that, if we would 
place the industry of our country upon a solid and 
unshakable foundation, we must adopt the pro- 
tecting policy, which has every where succeeded, 
and reject that which would abandon it, which 
has every where failed. 

8. But if the policy of protection be wise, the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Barpour) has 
made some ingenious calculations to prove that 
the measure of protection, already extended, has 
been sufficiently great. With some few excep- 
tions, the existing duties, of which he has made 
an estimate, were laid with the object of revenue, 
and without reference to that of encouragement 
to our domestic industry; and, although it is ad- 
mitted that the incidental effect of duties, so laid, 
is to promote manufactures, yet, if it falls short of 
competent protection, the duties might as well 
not have been imposed with reference to that pur- 
pose. A moderate addition may accomplish this 
desirable end; and the proposed tariff is believed 
to have this character. 

9. The prohibitor policy, it is confidently as- 
serted, is aleanan y the wisdom of Europe, 
and by her most enlightened statesmen. Is this 
the fact? We call upon gentlemen to show, in 
what instance a nation, that has enjoyed its bene- 
fits, has surrendered it. [Here Mr. Barsour rose, 
Mr. Cray giving way, and said, that England had 
departed from it in the China trade;in allowing us 
to trade with her East India possessions, and in 
pai ag navigation to her West India col- 
onies. } ith respect to the trade to China, the 
whole amount of what England has done is to 
modify the monopoly of the Bast India Company 
in behalf of one and a small part of her subjects, 
to increase the commerce of another, and the 
greater portion of them. The abolition of the re- 
striction, therefore, operates altogether among the 
subjects of England, and does not touch at all the 
interests of foreign Powers. The toleration of 
our commerce to British India is for the sake of 
the specie, with which we mainly carry on that 
commerce, and which, having performed its cir- 
cuit, returns to Great Britain in exchange for 
British manufactures. The relaxation from the 
colonial policy, in the instance of our trade and 
navigation with the West Indies, is a most unfor- 
tunate example for the honorable gentleman ; for, 
it is an illustrious proof of the success of our re- 
strictive policy, when resolutely adhered to. Great 


Britain had preseribed the terms on which we 
were to be graciously allowed to carry on that 
trade. The effect of her regulations was, to ex- 
clude our navigation altogether, and a complete 
monopoly, on the part of the British navigation, 
was secured. We forbade it, unless our vessels 
should be allowed a perfect moepenciey. Great 
Britain stood out a long time; but finally yielded, 
and our navigation now fairly shares with hers 
in the trade. Have gentlemen no other to ex- 
hibit than these trifling relaxations from the pro- 
hibitory policy, which do not amount to a drop 
in the Lashes: to prove its abandonment by Great 
Britain? Let them show us that her laws are 
repealed which prohibit the introduction of our 
flour and provisions; of French silks, laces, por- 
celain, manufactures of bronze, mirrors, woollens ; 
and of the manufactures of all other nations; and 
then we may be ready to allow, Great Britain has 
really abolished her prohibitory policy. We find 
there, on the contrary, that system of policy in 
full and vigorous operation, and a most curiously 
interwoven system it is, as she enforces it. She 
begins by protecting all parts of her immense do- 
minions against foreign nations. She then pro- 
teets the parent country against the colonies; and, 
finally, one part of the roe country against 
another. The sagacity of Scotch industry has 
carried the process of distillation to a perfection 
which would place the art in England on a foot- 
ing of disadvantageous competition, and Eng- 
lish distillation has been protected accordingly. 
But, suppose it were even true that Great Brit- 
ain had abolished all restrictions upon trade, and 
allowed the freest introduction of the produce of 
foreign labor, would that prove it unwise for us 
tu adopt the protecting system? The object of 
protection is the establishment and perfection of 
the arts. In England, it has accomplished its 
purpose, fulfilled its end. If she has not carried 
every branch of manufacture to the same high 
state of perfection that any other nation has, she 
has succeeded in so meer that she may safely 
challenge the most unshackled competition in ex- 
changes. It is upon this very ground that many 
of her writers recommend an abandonment of the 
rohibitory system. It is to give greater scope to 

ritish industry and enterprise. It is upon the 
same selfish principle. The object of the most 
erfect freedom of trade, with such a nation as 

ritain, and of the most rigorous system of prohi- 
bition, with a nation whose arts are in their in- 
fancy, may both be precisely the same, In both 
cases, it is to give greater expansion to native in- 
dustry. They only differ in the theatres of their 
operation. The abolition of the restrictive sys- 
tem, by Britain, if by it she could prevail upon 
other nations to imitate her example, would have 
the effect of extending the consumption of British 
produce in other countries, where, her writers 
boldly affirm, it could maintain a fearless compe- 
tition with the produce of native labor. The 
adoption of the restrictive system, on the part of 
the United States, by excluding the produce of 
foreign labor, would extend the consumption of 
American produce, unable, in the infancy and un- 
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tected state of the arts, to sustain a competition 

with foreign fabrics. Let our arts breathe under 
. the shade of protection; let them be perfected as 
o- are in EZngland, and we shall then be ready, 
as England now is said to be, to put aside protec- 
tion, and to enter upon the freest exchanges. 
To what other cause, than to :their whole pro- 
are policy, can you ascribe British pros 
ity ? It will not do to assign it to that of her an- 
tiquity; for France is no less ancient, though 
much less rich and powerful, in proportion to the 

pulation and natural advantages of France. 
Faalen,; a sensible and highly approved writer on 
the Middle Ages, a the revival of the pros- 
perity of the North of Europe to the success of the 
woollen manufactories of Flanders, and the com- 
merce of which their fabrics became the subject; 
and the commencement of that of England, to the 
establishment of similar manufactures there, under 
the Edwards, and to the prohibitions which began 
about the same time. As to the poor rates, the 
theme of so much reproach, without England, and 
of so much regret within it, among her specula- 
tive writers, the system was a strong proof, no less 
of her unbounded wealth, than of her pauperism. 
What other nation can dispense, in the form of 
regulated charity, the enormous sum, I believe, of 
ten or twelve millions sterling ! 

{[Mr. Barzoor stated, it was reduced to six; t 
which Mr. Cray replied, that he entertained no 
doubt but that the benign operation of British 
protection of home industry had greatly reduced 
it, within the last few years, by the fall employ- 
ment of her subjects, of which her flourishing 
trade bore evidence. 

The number of British paupers was the result 
of pressing the principle of population to its ut- 
most limits, by her protecting policy, in the crea- 
tion of wealth, and in placing the rest of the world 
under tribute to her industry. Doubtless, the con- 
dition of England would be better without pau- 

rs, if, in other respects, it remained the same. 

ut, in her aciual circumstances, the poor system 
has the salutary effect of an equalizing corrective 
of the tendency to the concentration of riches, 
produced by the genius of her political institutions, 
and by her prohibitory system. 

But, is it true that England is convinced of the 
impolicy of the prohibitory system, and desirous 
to abandon it? What proof have we to that ef- 
fect? Weare asked to reject the evidence, dedu- 
cible from the settled and steady practice of Eng- 
land, and to take lessons in a school of philoso- 
phical writers, whose visionary theories are no 
where adopted ; or, if adopted, bring with them 
inevitable distress, impoverishment, and ruin. Let 
us hear the testimony of an illustrious personage, 
entitled to the greatest attention, because he speaks 
after a full experiment of the unrestrictive system, 
made in his own empire. I hope I shall give no 
offence in quoting from a publication issued from 
“the Mint of Philadelphia ;” from a work of Mr. 
Carey, of whom I sieze, with great pleasure, the 
occasion to say, that he merits the public grati- 
tude, for the disinterested diligence with which 
he has collected a large mass of highly ‘useful 


facts, and for the clear and convincing reasoning 
with which he generally illustrates them. Tho 
Emperor of Russia, in March, 1822, after about 
two years’ trial of the free system, says, through 
Count Nesselrode : : . 

“To produce happy effects, the principles of com. 
mercial freedom must be generally adopted. The 
State which adopts, whilst others reject them, must 
condemn its own industry and commerce to pay a ru- 
inous tribute to those of other nations.’”’ 

“From a circulation exempt from restraint, and the 
facility afforded by reciprocal exchanges, almost all 
the Governments at first resolved to seek the means 
of repairing the evil which Europe had been doomed 
to suffer; but experience and more correct calcula- 


tions, because they were made from certain data, and 


known, of the peace that had 


upon the results, alread 
. 7 them soon to adhere to the 


just taken place, force 
prohibitory system. 

“ England preserved hers. Austria remained faith- 
ful to the rule she had laid down, to guard herself 
against the rivalship of foreign industry. France, 
with the same views, adopted the most rigorous mea- 
sures of precaution. And Prussia published a new 
tariff in October last, which proves that she found it 
impossible not to follow the example of the rest of 
Europe.” 

“ In proportion as the prohibitory system is extend- 
ed and rendered perfect in other countries, that State 
which pursues a contrary system, makes, from day to 
day, sacrifices more extensive and more considerable. 
* * * It offers a continual encouragement to the 
manufactures of other countries ; and its own manu- 
factures perish in the struggle which they are, as yet, 
unable to maintain. 

“Tt is with the most lively feelings of regret we ac- 
knowledge it is our own proper experience which en- 
ables us to trace this picture. The evils which it 
details have been realized in Russia and Poland, since 
the conclusion of the act of the 7-19 December, 1818. 
Agriculture without a market, industry without pro- 
tection, languish and decline. Specie is exported, 
and the most solid commercial houses are shaken. 
The public prosperity would soon feel the wound in- 
flicted on private fortunes, if new regulations did not 
promptly change the actual state of affairs.” 

“ Events have proved that our agriculture and our 
commerce, as well as our manutacturing industry, 
are not only paralyzed, but brought to the brink of 
rain.” 

The example of Spain has been properly refer- 
red to, as affording a striking proof of the calam- 
ities which attend a State that abandons the care 
of its own internal industry. Her prosperity was 

reatest when the arts, brought there by the 
Siiions, flourished most in that Kingdom. Then 
she received from England her wool, and returned 
it in the manufactured state; and then England 
was least prosperous. The two nations have re- 
versed conditions. Spain, after the discovery of 
America, yielding to an inordinate passion for the 
gold of the Indies, sought in their mines that 
wealth which might have been better created at 
home. Can the remarkable difference in the state 
of the prosperity of the two countries be otherwise 
explained than by the opposite systems which 
they pursued? England, by a sedulous attention 
to her home industry, supplied the means of an 
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advantageous commerce with her colonies. Spain, 
by an utter neglect of her domestic resources, con- 
fided altogether in those which she derived from 
her colonies, ee an instance of the great- 
est adversity. Her colonies were infinitely more 
yaluable than those of England; and if she had 
adopted a similar policy, is it unreasonable to sup- 
that, in wealth and er she would have 
surpassed that of England? I think the honora- 
ble gentleman from Virginia does great injustice 
to the Catholic religion, in apecity ing that as one 
of the leading causes of the decline of Spain. It 
is a religion entitled to great respect; and there 
is nothing in its character incompatible with the 
highest Sieve of national prosperity. Is not 
France, the most polished, and in many other re- 
spects the most distinguished State of Christen- 
fa Catholic? Is not Flanders, the most popu- 
lous part of Europe, also Catholic? Are the 
Catholic parts of Switzerland and of Germany 
less prosperous than those which are Protestant ? 
10. The next objection of the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, which I shall briefly notice, 
is, that the manufacturing system is adverse to 
the genius of our Government, in its tendency to 
the accumulation of large capitals in a few hands ; 
in the corruption of the public morals, which is 
alleged to be incident to it; and in the consequent 
danger to the public liberty. The first part of 
the objection would apply to every lucrative bu- 
siness—to commerce, to planting, and to the 
learned professions. Would the gentleman intro- 
duce the system of Lycurgus? If his principle 
be correct, it should be extended to any and every 
vocation which had a similar tendency. The 
enormous fortunes in our country—the nabobs of 
the land—have been chiefly mae by the profita- 
ble pursuit of that foreign commerce, in more 
propitious times, which the honorable gentleman 
would so carefully cherish. Immense estates have 
also been made in the South. The dependants 
are, perhaps, not more numerous upon that wealth 
which is accumulated in manufactures, than they 
are upon that which is acquired by commerce 
and by agriculture. We may safely confide in 
the laws of distributions, and in the absence of the 
rule of primogeniture, for the dissipation (perhaps 
too rapid) of large fortunes. What has become 
of those which were held two or three genera- 
tions back in Virginia? Many of the descendants 
of the ancient aristocracy (as it was called) of 
that State, are now in the most indigent condi- 
tion. The best security against the demoraliza- 
tion of society is the constant and profitable em- 
ployment of its members. The greatest danger to 
public liberty is from idleness and vice. If man- 
ufactures form cities, so does commerce. And the 
disorders and violence which proceed from the 
contagion of the passions are as frequent in one 
description of those communities as in the other. | he is an ornament, I have no doubt that he gave 
There is no doubt but that the yeomanry of a | his zealous support to the laws referred to. 
country is the safest depository of public liberty. In | The principle of the system under consideration 
all time to come, and under any probable direc- | has the sanction of some of the best and wisest 
tion of the labor of our population, the agricultu- | men in all ages—in foreign countries as well as 
ral class must be much ‘the most numerous and | in our own: of the Edwards, of Henry the Great, 
powerful, and will ever retain (as it ought to|of Elizabeth, of the Colberts, abroad; of our 
































retain) a preponderating influence in our councils. 
The extent and the fertility of our lands consti- 
tute an adequate security against an excess in 
manufactures; and also against oppression on the 
part of capitalists towards the laboring portions 
of the community. 

11. The last objection, with a notice of which 
I shall trouble the Committee, is, that the Consti- 
tution does not authorize the passage of the bill. 
The gentleman from Virginia does not assert, 
indeed, that it is inconsistent with the express pro- 
visions of that instrument, but he thinks it incom- 
patible with the spirit of the Constitution. If we 
attempt to provide for the internal improvement 
of the country, the Constitution, according to some 
gentlemen, stands in our way. If we attempt to 
protect American industry against foreign policy 
and the rivalry of foreign industry, the Constitu- 
tion presents an insuperable obstacle. This Con- 
stitution must be a most singular instrument! 
It seems to be made for any other people than our 
own. Its action is altogether foreign. Congress 
has power to lay duties and imposts, under no 
other limitation whatever than that of their being 
uniform throughout the United States. But they 
can only be imposed, according to the honorable 
gentleman, for the sole purpose of revenue. This 
is a restriction which we do not find in the Con- 
stitution. No doubt revenue was a principak 
object with the framers of the Constitution, in 
investing Congress with the power; but, in exe- 
cuting it, may not the duties and imposts be so 
laid as to secure domestic interests? Or, is Con- 
gress denied all discretion as to the amount or the 
distribution of the duties and imposts ? 

The gentieman from Virginia has, however, 
entirely mistaken the clause of the Constitution 
on which we rely. It is that which gives to Con- 
gress the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations. The grant is plenary, without any limi- 
tation whatever, and includes the whole power of 
regulation, of which the subject to be regulated is 
susceptible. It is as full and complete a grant of 
the power, as that is to declare war. What is a 
regulation of commerce? It implies the admis- 
sion or exclusion of the objects of it, and the terms. 
Under this power, some articles, by the existing 
laws, are admitted freely ; others are subjected to 
duties so high as to amount to their prohibition ; 
and various rates of duties are applied to others. 
Under this power, laws of total non-intercourse 
with some nations, and embargoes, producing an 
entire cessation of commerce with all foreign coun- 
tries, have been, from time to time, passed. These 
laws, I have no doubt, met with the entire appro- 
bation of the gentleman from Virginia. (Mr. 
Barpour said that he was not in Congress.] 
Wherever the gentleman was, whether on his 
farm, or in the pursuit of that profession of which 
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Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, at home. 
But it comes recommended to us by a higher au- 
thority than any of these, illustrious as they un- 
questionably are—by the master spirit of the age— 
that extraordinary man, who has thrown the 
Alexanders and the Cesars infinitely farther be- 
hind him than they stood in advance of the most 
eminent of their predecessors—that singular man 
who, whether he was seated on his imperial 
throne, deciding the fate of nations, and allotting 
kingdoms to the members of his family, with the 
same composure, if not with the same affection, 
as that with which a Virginia father divides his 
plantations among his children, or on the mis- 
erable rock of St. Helena, to which he was con- 
demned by the cruelty and the injustice of his 
unworthy victors, is qo an object of the most 
intense admiration. He appears to have compre- 
hended, with the rapidity of intuition, the true in- 
terests of a State, and to have been able, by the 
turn of a single expression, to develop the secret 
springs of the policy of cabinets. e find that 
Las Casas reports him to have said: 

‘*He opposed the principles of economists, which, 
he said, were correct in theory, though erroneous in 
their application. The political constitution of dif- 
ferent States, continued he, must render these prin- 
ciples defective ; local circumstances continually call 
for deviations from their uniformity. Duties, he said, 
which were so severely condemned by political econo- 
mists, should not, it is true, be an object to the treas- 
ury ; they should be the guarantee and protection of 
a nation, and should correspond with the nature and 
the objects of its trade. Holland, which is destitute 
of productions and manufactures, and which has a 
trade only of transit and commission, should be free 
of all fetters and barriers. France, on the contrary, 
which is rich in every sort of production and manu- 
factures, should incessantly guard against the impor- | 
tations of a rival, who might still continue superior to 
her, and also against the cupidity, egotism, and indif- | 
ference of mere brokers. 

**T have not fallen into the error of modern sys- 
tematizers,” said the Emperor, ‘‘ who imagine that all 
the wisdom of nations is centered in themselves. Ex- 
perience is the true wisdom of nations. And what 
does all the reasoning of economists amount to? They 
incessantly extol the prosperity of England, and hold 
her up as our model; but the custom-house system is 
more burdensome and arbitrary in England than in 


any other country. They also condemn prohibitions ; | 


yet it was England set the example of prohibitions; 


objects. Duties cannot adequately supply the place 
of prohibitions; there will always be found means to 
defeat the object of the legislator. In France we are 
still very far behind on these delicate points, which 
are still unperceived or ill understood by the mass of 
society. Yet, 
What correctness of ideas has been introduced by my 
gradual classification of agriculture, industry, and 


trade; objects so distinct in themselves, and which | 


present so great and positive a graduation ! 

‘ist. Agriculture; the soul, the first basis of the 
empire. 

‘2d. Industry ; the comfort and happiness of the 
population. 
“3d. Foreign trade; the superabundance, the 








and they are, in fact, necessary, with regard to certain | was the consequence? 
| of my ports, and in spite of the English, who ruled 


| the seas, the Americans returned and submitted to 


what advancement have we not made? | 
| cotton, 


ind 

*¢ Agriculture was continually improving during the 
whole course of the revolution. Foreigners thought 
it ruined in France. In 1814, however, the English 
were compelled to admit that we had little or nothing 
to learn from them. 

“Industry or manufactures, and internal trade, 
made immense progress during my reign. The ap- 
plication of chemistry to the manufactures caused 
them to advance with giant strides. I gave an im- 
pulse, the effects of which extended throughout Eu- 
rope. 

«Foreign trade, which, in its results, is infinitely 
inferior to agriculture, was an object of subordinate 
importance in my mind. Foreign trade is made for 
agriculture and home industry, and not the two latter 
for the former. The interests of these three funda- 
mental cases are diverging and frequently conflicting. 
I always promoted them in their natural gradation ; 
but I could not and ought not to have ranked them 
all on an equality. Time will unfold what I have 
done, the national resources which I created, and the 
emancipation from the English, which I brought about. 
We have now the secret of the commercial treaty of 
1783. France still exclaims against its author; but 
the English demanded it on pain of resuming the war. 
They wished to do the same after the Treaty of 
Amiens; but I was then all powerful; I was a hun- 
dred cubits high. I replied, that if they were in pos- 
session of the heights of Montmartre, I would still re- 
fuse to sign the treaty. These words were echoed 
through oa 

“ The English will now impose some such treaty 
on France, at least if popular clamor, and the opposi- 
tion of the mass of the nation, do not force them to 
draw back. This thraldom would be an additonial 
disgrace in the eyes of that nation, which is now be- 
ginning to acquire a just perception of her own in- 


application of the surplus of agriculture and 


“ When I came to the head of the Government, the 
American ships, which were permitted to enter our 
ports on the score of their neutrality, brought us raw 
materials, and had the impudence to sail from France 
without freight, for the purpose of taking in cargoes 
of English goods in London. They moreover had the 
insolence to make their payments, when they had any 
to make, by giving bills on persons in London. 
Hence the vast profits reaped by the English manu- 
facturers and brokers, entirely to our prejudice. [| 
made a law that no American should import goods to 
any amount without immediately exporting their ex- 
act equivalent. A loud outcry was raised against 
this: it was said that I had ruined trade. But what 
Notwithstanding the closing 


my regulations? What might I not have done under 
more favorable circumstances? 

“ Thus I naturalized in France the manufacture of 
which includes :— 

“1st. Spun-cotton.—We did not previously spin it 
ourselves; the English supplied us with it as a sort of 
favor. 

“2d, The web—We did not yet make it; it came 
to us from abroad. 

“3d. The printing.—This was the only part of the 
manufacture that we performed ourselves. I wished 
to naturalize the two first branches; and I proposed to 
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the Council of State that their importation sheuld be 
prohibited. This excited great alarm. I sent for 
Oberkamp, and conversed with him a long time. 

Jearned from him that this prohibition would doubtless 
produce a shock, but that, after a year or two of per- 
severance, it would prove a triumph, whence we should 
derive immense advantages. Then I issued my de- 
cree in spite of all; this was a true piece of states- 


1 *. 

“] a first confined myself merely to prohibiting the 
web; then I extended the prohibition to spun cotton ; 
and we now possess within ourselves the three branch- 
es of the cotton manufacture, to the great benefit of 
our population, and the injury and regret of the Eng- 
lish—which proves that in civil government, as well as 
in war, decision of character is often indispensable to 


success. 

I would trouble the Committee with only one 
other quotation, which I shall make from Lowe, 
and from hearing which the Committee must 
share with me in the mortification which I felt on 
perusing it. That author says: “It is now above 
‘ forty years since the United States of America 
‘were definitively separated from us, and since 
‘ their situation has afforded a proof that the bene- 
‘ fit of mercantile intercourse may be retained, in 
‘all its extent, without the care of governing, or 
‘the expense of defending, these once regretted 
‘ provinces.” Is there not too much truth in this 
observation? By adhering to the foreign policy, 
which I have been discussing, do we not remain 
essentially British, in every thing but the form of 
our Government? Are not our interests, our in- 
dustry, our commerce, so modified as to swell 
British pride, and to increase British power ? 

Mr. Chairman our Confederacy comprehends 
within its vast limits great diversity of interests— 
agricultural, planting, farming, commercial, navi- 
gating, fishing, manufacturing. No one of these 
interests is felt in the same degree, and cherished 
with the same solicitude, through all parts of the 
Union. Some of them are peculiar to particular 
sections of our common country. But all these 
great interests are confided to the protection of one 
Government—to the fate of one ship; and a most 
gallant ship it is, with a noble crew. If we pros- 
per, and are happy, protection must be extended 
to all—it isduetoall. It is the great principle on 
which obedience is demanded from all. If our 
essential interests cannot find protection from our 
own Government against the policy of foreign 
Powers, where are they to get it? We did not 
unite for sacrifice, bat for preservation. The in- 
quiry should be, in reference to the great interests 
of every section of the Union, (I speak not of 
minute subdivisions,) What would be done for 
those interests if that section stood alone and sep- 
arated from the residue of the Republic? If the 
promotion of those interests would not injuriously 
affect any other section, then every thing should 
be done for them which would be done if it formed 
a distinct Government. If they come into abso- 
lute collision with the interests of another section, 
a reconciliation, if possible, should be attempted, 
by mutual concession, so as to avoid a sacrifice of 
the prosperity of either to that of the other. In 
such a case, all should not be done for one, which 


would be done if it were separated and indepen- 
dent, but aeneNnG and,.in devising the meas~ 
ure, the good of eac and of the whole should 
be carefully consulted. This is the only mode by 


which we can preserve, in full vigor, the harmony. 


of the whole Union, The South entertains one 
opinion, and imagines that a modification of the 
existing policy of the country, for the protection 
of American industry, involves the ruin of the 
South. The North, the East, the West, hold 
the opponite opinion, and feel, and contemplate, 
in a longer adherence to the foreign policy, as 
it now exists, their utter destruction. . Is it true 
that the interests of these great sections of our 
country are irreconcilable with each other? Are 
we reduced to the sad and afflicting dilemma 
of determining which shall fall a vietim to the 
prosperity of the other? Happily, 1 think, there 
is no such distressing alternative. If the North, 
the West, and the East, formed an independent 
State, unassociated with the South, can there be 
a doubt that the restrictive system would be car- 


ried to the point of prohibition of every foreign. 


fabric of which they produce the raw material, 
and which they could manufacture? Such would 
be their policy, if they stood alone; but they are, 
fortunately, connected with the South, which be- 
lieves its interest to require a free admission of 
foreign manufactures. Here, then, is a case for 
mutual concession, for fair compromise. - The bill 
under consideration presents this compromise. It 
is a medium between the absolute exclusion and 
the unrestricted admission of the produce of for- 
eign industry. It sacrifices the interest of neither 
section to that of the other; neither, it is true, 
gets all that it wants, nor is subject to all that 
it fears. Bui it has been said that the South ob- 
tains nothing in this compromise. Does it lose 
any thing ? is the first question. I have endeav- 
ored to prove that it does not, by showing thata 
mere transfer is effected in the source of the sup- 
ply of its consumption from Europe to America ; 
and that the loss, whatever it may be, of the sale 
of its great staple in Europe, is compensated by 
the new market created in America. But does 
the South really gain nothing in this compro- 
mise? The consumption of the other sections, 
though somewhat restricted, is still left open, by 
this bill, to foreign fabries purchased by Southern 
staples. So far its operation is beneficial to the 
South, and Ue ane to the industry of the other 
sections, and that is the point of mutual conces- 


sion. The South will also gain by the extended, 


consumption of its great staple, produced by an 
creased capacity to consume it, in consequence of 
the establishment of the home market. But the 
South cannot exert its industry and enterprise in 
the business of manufactures. Why not? The 
difficulties, if not exaggerated, are artificial, and 
may, therefore, be surmounted. But can the other 
sections embark in the planting occupations of the 
South? The obstructions which forbid them are 
natural, created by the immutable laws of God, 
and therefore unconquerable. 

Other and animating considerations invite us to 
adopt the policy of this system. Its importance, 
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war, cannot fail to be duly estimated. Need I 
recall to our painful recollection the sufferings, 
for the want of an adequate supply of absolute ne- 
cessaries, to which the defenders of their country’s 
rights and our entire population were subjected 
during the late war? Or to remind the Commit- 
tee of the great advantages of a steady and un- 
failing source of supply, unaffected alike in war 
and in peace? Its importance, in reference to the 
stability of our Union, that paramount and great- 
est of all our interests, cannot fail warmly to re- 
commend it, or at least to conciliate the forbear- 
ance of every patriot bosom. Now our people 
present the spectacle of a vast assemblage of jeal- 
ous rivals, all eagerly rushing to the sea board, 
jostling each other in their way, to hurry off to 
giutted foreign markets the perishable produce of 
their labor. The tendency of that policy, in con- 
formity to which this bill is prepared, is to trans- 
form these competitors into friends and mutual 
customers ; and, by the reciprocal exchanges of 
their respective productions, to place the Confed- 
eracy upon ‘the most solid of all foundations, the 
basis of common interest. And is not Govern- 
ment called upon, by every stimulating motive, to 
adapt its policy to the actual condition and ex- 
tended growth of our great Republic? At the 
commencement of our Constitution, almost the 
whole population of the United States was con- 
fined between the Alleghany Mountains and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Since that epoch, the western 


part of New York, of Pennsylvania, of Virginia, 


all the western States and territories, have been 
principally peopled. Prior to that period we had 
scarcely any interior. - An interior has sprung up, 
as it were, by enchantment, and along with it 
new interests and new relations, requiring the 
parental protection of Government. Our policy 
should be modified accordingly, so as to compre- 
hend all, and sacrifice none. And are we not 
encouraged by the success of past experience, in 
respect to the only article which has been ade- 
quately protected? Already have the predictions 
of the friends of the American system, in even a 
shorter time than their most sanguine hopes could 
have anticipated, been completely realized in re- 

ard to that article ; and the consumption is now 
Petter and cheaper supplied with coarse cottons, 
than it was under the prevalence of the foreign 
system. 

Even if the benefit of the policy were limited to 
certain sections of our country, would it not be 
satisfactory to behold American industry, wherever 
situated, active, animated, and thrifty, rather than 
persevere in a course which renders us subservi- 
ent to foreign industry? But these benefits are 
two-fold, direct, and collateral, and in the one 
shape or the other, they will diffuse themselves 
throughout the Union. All parts of the Union 
will participate, more or less, in both. As to the 
direct benefit, it is probable that the North and 
the East will enjoy the largest share. But the 
West and the South will also participate in them. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Richmond, will di- 
vide with the Northern capitalists the business of 
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manufacturing. The latter city unites more aq- 
vantages for its successful prosecution than any 
other place I know, Zanesville, in Ohio, only ex- 
cepted. And where the direct benefit does Dot ac- 
crue, that will be enjoyed of supplying the raw 
material and provisions for the consumption of ar- 
tisans. Is it not most desirable to putat rest and pre- 
vent the annual recurrence of this unpleasant sub- 


ject, so well fitted, by the various interests to which 


it appeals, to excite irritation and to produce dis- 
content? Can that be effected by its rejection? 
Behold the mass of petitions which lie on our 
table, earnestly and anxiously entreating the pro- 
tecting interposition of Congress against the ruin- 
ous policy which we are pursuing. Will these 
petitioners, comprehending all orders of society, 
entire States and communities, public companies, 
and private individuals, spontaneously assembling, 
cease in their humble prayers by your lending a 
deaf ear? Can you expect that these petitioners, 
and others, in countless numbers, that will, if you 
delay the passage of this bill, supplicate your 
mercy, Should contemplate their substance gradu- 
ally withdrawn to foreign countries, their ruin 
slow, but certain, and as inevitable as death itself, 
without one expiring effort? -You think the mea- 
sure injurious to you; we believe our preservation 
depends upon its adoption. Our convictions, mu- 
tually honest, are equally strong. What is to be 
done? I invoke that saving spirit of mutual con- 
cession under which our blessed Constitution was 
formed, and under which alone it can be happily 
administered, I appeal to the South—to the 
high-minded, generous, and patriotic Soath—with 
which I have so often co-operated, in attempting 
to sustain the honor and to vindicate the rights of 
our country. Should it not offer, upon the altar 
of the public good, some sacrifice of its peculiar 
opinions? Of what does it complain? A possi- 
ble eenneg enhancement in the objects of con- 
sumption. Of what do we complain? A total 
incapacity, produced by the foreign policy, to pur- 
chase at any price, necessary foreign objects of con- 
sumption. In such an alternative, inconvenient 
only to it, ruinous to us, can we expect too much 
from Southern magnanimity? The just and con- 
fident gene: of the passage of this bill has 
flooded the country with recent importations of 
foreign fabrics. If it should not pass, they will 
complete the work of destruction of our domestic 
industry. If it should pass, they will prevent any 
considerable rise in the price of foreign commodi- 
ties, until our own industry shall be able to sup- 
ply competent substitutes. 

To the friends of the tariff I would also anx- 
iously appeal. Every arrangement of its provi- 
sion does not suit each of you; you desire some 
further alterations; you would make it perfect. 
You want what you will never get. Nothing 
human is perfect. And I have seen, with great 
surprise, a piece signed by a member of Congress, 
published in the “ National Intelligencer,” stating 
that this bill must be rejected, and a judicious 
tariff brought in as its substitute. A judicious 
tariff! No member of Congress could have signed 
that piece; or, if he did, the public ought not to 
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bedeceived. If this bill do not pass, unquestiona- 
bly no other can pass at this. session, or probably 
during this Congress. And who will go home 
and say that he rejected all the benefits of this | 
bill, because molasses has been subjected to the 
enormous additional duty of five cents per gallon ? 
I call, therefore, upon the friends of the American 
policy to yield somewhat of their own peculiar 
wishes, and not to reject the practicable in the idle 

rsuit after the unattainable. Let us imitate the 
illustrious example of the framers of the Consti- 
tution, and always remembering that whatever 
springs from man partakes of his imperfections, 
depend upon experience to suggest, in future, the 
necessary amendments. 

We have had great difficulties to encounter. 1._ 
The splendid talents which are arrayed in this 
House against us. 2. Weare opposed by the rich 
and powerful in the land. 3. The Executive 
Government, if any, affords us but a cold and 
equivocal support. 4. The importing and navi- 
gating interests, I verily believe from misconcep- 
tion, are adverse to us. 5. The British factors 
and the British influence are inimical to our suc- 
cess. 6, Long established habits and prejudices 
oppose us. 7. The reviewers and literary specu- 
lators, foreign and domestic. And, lastly, the 
leading presses of the country, including the in- 
fluence of that which is established in this city, 
and sustained by the public purse. 

From some of these, or other causes, the bill 
may be postponed, thwarted, defeated. But the 
cause is the cause of the country, and it must and 
will prevail. It is founded in the interests and 
affections of the people. It is as native as the 
granite deeply embosomed in our mountains. And, 
in conclusion, 1 would pray God, in His infinite 
mercy, to avert from our country the evils which 
are impending over it, and, by enlightening our 
councils, to conduct us into that path wilshilends 
to riches, to greatness, to glory. 

When Mr. Cray had concluded, Mr. Rankin, 
of Mississippi, rose and spoke till past three o’clock, 
when he gave way for a motion that the Commit- 
tee rise, and the House adjourned. 





Tuurspay, April 1. 

Mr. Ricu, from the Committee of Claims, to 
which was referred the biil from the Senate, en- 
titled An act for the relief of Amasa Stetson,” 
reported the same with an amendment, and the 
bill was committed to a Committee of the Whole. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, viz: “An act confirming certain acts of 
James Miller, as Governor of the Territory of 
Arkansas, and for other purposes ;” and “An act 
altering the times of holding the courts in the 
District of Columbia;” in which bills they ask 
the concurrence of this House. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, on the bill to 
amend the several acts laying duties on imports, 
Mr. Conpict in the Chair. 


Mr. Rankin resumed.and concluded the speech 
he commenced yesterday on the general princi- 
ples of the bill. His remarks are given entire, as 
follows : 

Mr. Chairman: I must leave to others the ad- 
miration of that wonderful system of policy 
adopted by England, which has raised her na- 
tional debt to the enormous sum of 800,000,000 
of pounds sterling, the interest of which is 30,000- 
000 per annum, a system which, by prohibitions 
and attempts to protect her nied cikeueoeen as I 
shall presently show, has made a large portion of 
her people paupers, and which compels her to pay 
annually, for England and Wales only, in the 
support of the poor, £6,000,000; a sum exceeding 
in amount the whole revenue of the United States; 
a policy which requires her to put a tax on malt, 
beer, and spirits distilled from grain, with the ad- 
dition of leather, of £9,150,000; a policy which 
compels her, with a population one-third less than 
that of France, to raise a revenue of £44,000,000 
for the support of Government, while Fraace 
meets her expenses by a revenue of £37,000,006, 
(when it ought, having regard to her population, 
to be nearly £60,000,000 ;) a policy which requires 
every thing to be taxed, except the air her people 
breathe; others may admire this wonderful sys- 
tem, and “that stupendcus monument of human 
wisdom, the British constitution ;” but, I hope to 
be permitted to look with humble admiration on 
the Constitution, the institutions, and policy of my 
own country; a policy which, in less than half a 
century, has elevated us to a pinnacle of happi- 
ness and prosperity which no nation in Europe 
has reached, in the slow progress of more than 
ten centuries; a policy which leaves men to pur- 
sue wealth and Capsbhets in that way which is 
most agreeable to them, protected, but not op- 
pressed by legislation; a policy which does not 
propose to tax one portion of the community for 
the benefit of another; does not attempt to force 
into existence things for which we are not pre- 
pared; does not subject a man’s home to the in- 
quisitive and odious search of the exciseman; or 
waste the fruits of his industry for the tax gath- 
erer; but which protects all classes, in their law- 
ful pursuits, and fosters industry every where. 
Gentlemen may, if they please, call this “foreign 
policy a “ruinous system.” I have no hesitation 
in avowing myself its advocate. I am also an 
advocate for the purchase of an article manufac- 
tured by foreign hands, when I can procure it for 
a price one-third or one-half less than that manu- 
factured in my own country. I do this, first, 
from a principle which governs almost every one; 
because it is my interest to do so; and secondly, 
because it is the interest of the community to 
which I belong. The public interest is but the 
aggregate of every individual interest in society. 
I am not the advocate of any system, the design 
of which is to makemen wealthy without capital, 
industry, or economy, by imposing taxes on some 
more prosperous or industrious portion of the 
nation. 

The South, -sir, said Mr. R., has been often 
mentioned in the course of this discussion, and the 
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patriotism of the South has been appealed to with ! living and becoming wealthy in the ordinary way, 
peculiar force. What does the South demand of | but they must become wealthy by the creation of 
Congress? Only that her capital and industry | banking institutions, and large issues of bank 
may not be taxed for the benefit of some other | notes, which gave a factitious value to every 
section of the Union. She asks not that-the | thing; destroyed credit; called for a suspension 
North and the West be taxed for her neon, (as | of the collection of debts in the ordinary way; 
has been alleged,) but to pay her proportions of the | ruined individuals: all of which was consumma- 
blic burdens, as she necessarily does, by paying | ted with general calamity, if not disgrace. From 
er portion of the duties imposed for the purposes | such a course of legislation, I wish the General 
of revenue, on the articles of foreign manufacture | Government, at least, to be exempted. The rem- 
she consumes. It is the excellency of our system | edy consists in men conforming themselves to the 
of coliecting revenue, that-it is wholly immaterial | existing condition of affairs, and which they will 
whether the duty be collected in New York, | soon do, if undisturbed by vain and deceitful at- 
Philadelphia, or elsewhere; every individual pays | tempts to relieve them, all of which but sink them 
his portion of that duty on the article he con-| deeper in the abyss of misery. 
sumes—no matter where his residence may be—| I regret, said Mr. R., that this bill, calculated 
he pays no more—he can ae no more. The al- | so deeply to affect all the interests and every class 
legation, therefore, that the North and West are | of industry, had not reached this House through 
taxed for the benefit of the South, is without a | the ordinary channel. It has been customary, in 
shadow of foundation. The charge that our | such cases, to receive a report of the probable 
policy compels the freemen of the West to be-| effects of such a measure, upon the revenue and 
come “the slaves of slaves,” comes very ungraci- | the industry of the country, from the officer who 
ously from the honorable 8 er, many of the | presides over its finances, accompanied by state- 
products of manufactures of whose own State, | ments of such rates of duty as might be expedient 
and perhaps of his own plantation, pass through | or proper. For such a duty, the officer who 
the hands of slaves, and to the use of which we | directs that department ought to be, and no doubt 
might object, if the objection be a good one, and | is, better qualified by information, and a knowl- 
prefer the productions and manufactures of Ohio | edge of the experience of this country, and of 
and Indiana, or those of the North. If the article | other countries, than any individual member, 
or commodity suits the purchaser, both in price | whose pursuits in life may have been diversified, 
and quality, there can be no propriety in inquiring | and not much directed to the investigation of such 
by what hands it was produced or manufactured; | subjects. Such a report should also have passed 
nor do I presume the gentleman himself would | under the revision of that committee which ex- 
stoop to make such an inquiry. amines the ways and means of the nation. But 
The picture, said Mr. R., drawn by the Speaker, | what have we presented for our adoption? A 
of the condition of our country, if true, would be | bill, reported by a Committee on Manufactures, 
melancholy indeed, and might strongly urge the | the professed object of which is to protect manu- 
interposition of Congress, tor the relief of all, | factures. Thus, one class of industry assumes 
(with the exception of the manufacturing inter- | the privilege of saying to every other what amount 
est, which, I think, he admits to be rather more | they shall severally contribute to its support. 
prosperous than any other,) could any general | Such a state of things is necessarily calculated to 
system of relief be devised. Such a gloomy pic- | awaken suspicion, distrust, and alarm. But, on 
ture, if confined to this House or to this nation, | this subject, we are not left to suspect the design 
would be harmless, I am sure, because no one | of this measure from its name and its source, as it 
would discover its resemblance to the actual state | bears the impress of its character in almost every 
of things. But foreign nations may believe it, | feature which belongs to it. Many, and indeed 
and sympathize with us. Much of the gloom is, | most, of the duties proposed, amount to an imme- 
however, removed by his admission that the ne- | diate, or, at no very distant day a prohibition of 
cessaries of life, for which the poor of other na- | the foreign manufacture; and the gentleman at 
tions are suffering, are every where here in great | the head of the Committee on Manufactures has 
abundance; so abundant that they can neither be | had the candor to avow that such was its object. 
consumed nor sold; but are actually rotting in | Against such a system I must protest. 
the barns and granaries. He represents the prices| I shall not, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. R., attempt 
of cotton, rice, and tobacco, the great staples of | to establish the unconstitutionality of this meas- 
the South, as rapidly declining also, and conse- | ure, but will leave that point to discussed by 
quently, it will be unnecessary to adopt a course | other gentlemen. With those who believe that, 
of legislation to reduce us more rapidly to the| under the power “to collect taxes,” “ regulate 
common level of distress) We must necessarily | commerce,” or “lay imposts,” we have the right 
adapt ourselves to the state of things which exists, | to tax every other class of industry to force into 
and may hereafter exist, and not endeavor, by | existence a particular interest, it would be useless 
mere legislation, to create wealth and capital | to argue, as they have found, and are determined 
where none exists. Of this system of legislation, | to exercise, the power. I regret to say, sir, that I 
I had supposed a portion of the West, at least, | never have, since I have been in this House, 
had received sufficient information, from their own | found a majority of this body desirous and deter- 
experience to condemn it and even make it horrible. | mined to exercise a power, that they have not 
It was not sufficient that they had the means of | found such power, if not in the letter of the Con- 
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_ produce or manufacture cheapest? In this way, 
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foreign Governments give a bounty on a manu- 
factured article when exported, and the duty im- 
posed by our Government does counteract the 
effects of that bounty, we are strictly protecting 
our produce or manufacture, by imposing a duty 
that will prevent foreign producers or manufac- 
turers from competing in our own market, and 
with our own producer or manufacturer, on terms 
of advantage. We also protect our industry or 
manufactures, when we impose a duty to prevent 
foreigners in our immediate vicinity from coming 
into our market with such produce as we raise 
in abundance—when their proximity to our shores, 
by subjecting them to but little expense, enables 
them to come there, and compete with our own 
people on equal, or nearly equal, terms. Such is 
the effect of our legislation, in relation to the fish- 
eries, and the duty we impose on foreign sugar 
and cotton. The Soidinine tine duties on tonnage 
has had also the effect of protecting our shipping 
against the regulations of foreign nations, and the 
competition of their seamen. In some cases it 
happens that your policy or your laws have crea- 
ted institutions, and forced the investiture of capi- 
tal in manufactories, or otherwise; and, in all 
such cases, the Government cannot, consistently, 
at once abandon its course, by which ruin coin 
fall upon a class of citizens invited to particular 
pursuit by existing laws, and resting on the faith 
of the Government. Some things in the tariff of 
1816 were doubtless affected by this principle. 
But when an adequate protection is afforded, even 
by adventitious circumstances,- there can be no 
necessity for claiming the interposition of the 
Government, for any thing beyond that adequate 
rotection ; and there is no propriety in the inter- 
erence of the Government in such a case. The 
present duty laid upon foreign manufactures for 
the purposes of revenue, is estimated by those fa- 
miliar with those subjects, to amount, on an aver- 
age, to 40 or 50 per cent., and would, doubtless, 
give adequate protection, were we prepared to 
manufacture. On some things the duty is 7}, 
and on others 200 per cent. When you add to 
those duties the price of freight from the place of 
exportation, with insurance, commissions, and the 
various profits and charges, before they reach the 
consumer, the price is greatly enhanced from the 
original price of the manufacture. From this 
duty, together with freight, insurance, &c., the 
domestic manufacturer is exempted ; and it neces- 
sarily operates as a premium to him of thatamount, 
as he can add all those things from which he is 
exempted, to the price of every thing he manu- 
factures, and sell at the same price as the foreign 
manufacturer. This is an indirect tax on the 
consumer, and is not noticed. It is a protection 
not to the industry of the farmer and planter, 
who does not believe when he purchases an arti- 
cle he wants of the merchant, that if his own 
manufacturers were at all prepared to manufac- 
ture, they ought to be able to sell it to him one- 
fourth or one-half cheaper; and that one-fourth or 
one-third, and, in many cases, one-half of the 
price he pays for an article, operates as a premium 
on domestic manufactures. When these facts are 


stitution, in the spirit of it; if not in the spirit, in 
what sore been very appropriately called ‘the 
v t powers of the Constitution.” 

here are some truths, sir, in political enone 
as well as in mathematics, which derive but little 
force from illustration, and only require to be stated 
to be believed. Such, I humbly conceive, would 
be the declaration that all violent attempts to reg- 
ulate and direct the pursuits of industry in soci- 
ety must produce an unnatural state of things. I 
know society is itself an artificial body compared 
with the sav state, which is the natural one. 
By the natural state of things, I only mean that 
is there is no attempt by law to regulate and 
direct the pursuits of men from those occupations 
and employments which they believe most advan- 
tageous. As the natural body is in the best con- 
dition when neither stimulants nor depletion is 
required, so is the political body the most sound 
and healthy where there are the fewest attempts to 








































The proposed system leaves nothing to the discre- 
tion and discernment of snenacuetsion to its nat- 
uralcourse. Itisalso true (and the Speaker admits 
that an that capital, if permitted, will always 
find its place of peiatie employment, as natu- 
rally as water will find its common level. From 
the spirit of enterprise in this country, and the few 
habits we have to subdue, this truth is peculiarly 
applicable to the people of this country. What 
portion of the habitable globe; what howling wil- 
derness, no matter what its depth; what ocean, 
no matter how remote, or what climate, no mat- 
ter how inhospitable,—has not been visited by our 
adventurous People, in pursuit of wealth? Even 
the depths of ocean have been made tributary to 
their wishes in this pursuit. This bill proposes to 
direct the employment of capital, and leaves noth- 
ing to individual discretion. What, again, can 
be more true, than that free importation produces 
lowness and uniformity in the price of every thing 
we desire to purchase, by inviting competition, 
and enabling you to purchase from those who can 


you are not sensibly affected by the changes of sea- 
son, or the destruction of crops, nor are you sub- 
jected to the extortion of those from whom you 
have no alternative but to buy at their own prices. 
It would, perhaps, add a pang to those of death to 
be murdered by the hanta of a friend ; and there 
can be but little satisfaction in knowing that you 
were robbed or taxed unnecessarily and improperly 
for the benefit of professed friends, instead of by those 
indifferent to your fate, This bill does not permit 
you to buy where you can buy cheapest, and sell 
where you can sell dearest, but compels you to 
purchase at any price the domestic manufacturer 
may please to demand. 

“ Will you not protect your own industry, your 
own manufactures,” has been echoed in every 
part of this Union, and often within the walls of 
this House? Yes; I will protect, so far as my 
Vote goes, every species of industry; but no one 
exclusively. But let us understand the meaning 
of this word protection, which has been latterly 
used to signify any thing but protection. When 
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disclosed, the plain common sense of every man 
would induce him to say, at once, “why, these 
peopleare already sufficiently protected.” Whence, 
then, this ery—‘ Will you not protect your own 
industry, your own manufactures?” It is alla 
delusion. Public men, instead of joining in that 
cry, should say to the people, your manufactures 
are already protected by a duty averaging 40 or 
50 per cent.; and, if they cannot succeed with 
such protection, it is evident our country is not 
prepared to manufacture. When our millions of 
acres of unseated lands are populated, and it be- 
comes an object to find employment for a portion 
of our people who cannot be employed in agri- 
culture, and when the price of labor is reduced to 
something like the price of labor in Europe, we 
shall then manufacture; but, until that period 
arrives, it is vain to attempt to force them over 
obstacles they cannot surmount. These manu- 
facturers, they might say, by protection, mean 

rohibition, and that foreign manufactures must 
be excluded by high duties, to enable them to ob- 
tain the monopoly of the market. 

In the further prosecution of the examination 
of this interesting subject, and for the purpose of 
showing the effects of such a system on the whole 
community, [ have, Mr. Chairman, proposed to 
examine its effects on the commerce, the agricul- 
ture, the manufactures, the revenue, the morals, 
and the liberty of the country. If no one of these 
great interests can be promoted, as I shall attempt 
to show, by the passing of this bill, it most cer- 
tainly ought to be rejected. 

Commerce, sir, (said Mr. R.) deals in the ex- 
change of the raw material, the money, or the 
manufactured articles of one country for those of 
another. If we continue to exchange with other 
nations, as heretofore, no protection is afforded to 
our manufactures for what ceases to be consumed 
ceases to be imported; and, in proportion as we 
substitute our own for foreign fabrics, our com- 
merce is diminished; so far as the present bill 
goes, and it goes far enough to exclude the most 
of the foreign manufactures we want, it excludes 
them from our market, which exclusion must 
be followed by almost the total annihilation of 
our commerce. But, it has been said that, “ if 
‘we export we will import.” We have heretofore 
imported necessaries, and, I presume, according to 
the new doctrine, we shall import something 
which is not necessary, and which we cannot use. 
If it be true that, “if we export we wiil import,” 
it must be equally true that, if we cease to import, 
we shall cease to export, and that importation and 
exportation keep pace with each other. The bill 
proposes to diminish our importations, and force 
us to consume our own productions and manufac- 
tures, and consequently, most seriously affects our 
commerce. The numberof persons to be affected 
4 this change is considerable, and they area class 
of people whose labor and industry ought not to 
be sacrificed to promote those of the manufacturer, 
who less deserves your protection. In this branch 
of industry, which has arisen without your protec- 
tion, except so far as I have stated protection was 
strictly due from the Government to its citizens, 






dent from a knowledge o 
was 500,000 persons, and those must be employed 


there are estimated to be 40,000 mariners em. 
ployed, and, in the various employments of ship- 
wrights, boat builders, sailmakers, chandlers, &c., 
250,000, making an agg 
The greatest number which the Speaker could 
find employment for under his new system, and 


te of 290,000 persons. 


that number much et as must be eyi- 
the powers of machinery, 


by the loss either immediate or ultimate of some- 
thing like $7,000,000 of our revenue. Is this just? 
Is this right? In this experiment, you jeopardize 
if you do not destroy, as is probable, upwards o 

800,000 tons of tonnage engaged in the foreign 
trade, and which produces annually, of national 
wealth, by mere labor, about $70,000. A consid- 
erable trade is carried on from the North to the 
West Indies in- lumber and the various products of 
the soil, which is supposed to be worth about 


$150,000 per annum, and a trade in ice, which 


requires no capital, brings to the country $100,000. 
In return for these, the various products of the 
West Indies are imperted to the United States. 
The proposed duty on molasses, fruits, and spirits, 
must utterly destroy this trade by its prohibitory 
action. ho does not remember that, in the last 
war, when treachery, defeat, and disaster, attended 
our first efforts, or when at best but doubtful suc- 
cess crowned the most brilliant achievements of 
our arms, the rapturous enthusiasm that filled 
every bosom at the victories achieved by our navy. 
The gallant spirits who covered themselves and 
the nation with glory; exalted us in our own es- 
timation as a people; made every man, when in 
a foreiga country, lay his hand on his breast, and 
proudly say, I am an American citizen, where, 
but shortly before, he concealed himself with 
shame; and established for us a name and an ele- 
vated standing among the nations of the earth, 
were not reared amidst the fumes of the oil and 
the noise of the machinery of a manufactory. 
They were “children of the deep, and nurselings 
of the storm ;” their home was from infancy on 
ocean, and “their path the mountain wave.” 
There they had learned to discharge their ea, 
to contemn danger, and disregard death. This 
school for our navy, for which there can be no 
substitute when our commerce is destroyed, gen- 
tlemen would destroy, and erect on its ruins a 
thing, as yet in this country, unknown—the un- 
tried system -of forcing into existence manufac- 
tures. Commerce is the handmaid of agriculture 
and manufactures, and bears their surplus to other 
countries for a market. Without it, no nation 
has flourished, from the time of Carthage, of Ve- 
nice, and the prosperous periods of the Spanish 
nation, down to that of England, which has ex- 
cited the admiration, and called forth the eloquent 
eulogium of the Speaker of this House. Carthage 
and Venice, it is true, perished in consequence of 
the prosperity they attained by commerce; but, 
from the causes of their destruction we are happily 
free. Carthage was but a speck on the margin 0 
the Mediterranean, and Venice like an excrescence 
from the ocean. The enemy had but to strike a 
single part of either, and the whole was destroyed. 
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The rock of our strength isa widely extended 
country, and a vast preponderance of population, 
whose pursuits are agriculture. While that state 
of things exists, we are secure alike against do- 
mestic faction and foreign invasion. When a 
large proportion of our population shall have en- 
gaged in commerce and manufactures, and espe- 
Grally in. manufactures, the stability of our Gov- 


ernment will be diminished. A due proportion of 


a well regulated commerce brings to a nation the 
arts, the Improvements, and the science of every 
nation with which it has intercourse. This com- 
merce, which deserves so well the protecting hand 
of the Government, and which is represented by 
Mr. Speaker to be in a most languishing and de- 
plorable situation already, ought not certainly to 
receive from the parental hand of the Government 
this decisive and fatal blow at its existence. 

The main spring of agriculture and industry, is 
a market, in which we can.exchange our surplus 
produce, our money, orour manufactures, for those 
of other countries. If the maxim of Mr. Speaker 
be true, that if they buy “of us nothing, we can 
buy of them nothing,” it must be equally true, 


that, if we buy of them nothing, they can buy of 


us nothing. It isa good rule that works both 
ie The object of this bill is, so far as possible, 
to force us to be independent of other nations, and 
produce the manufacture for ourselves. It is im- 
possible that other nations can pay us in specie 
$47,000,000, which was the value of the exports 
of the United States to foreign nations, the last 
year, and which must, annually, increase, if they 
were so disposed. They have been enabled to 
trade with us, especially England, because we 
received her manufactures in exchange for our 
raw material; and when we destroy, or mutually 
diminish that exchange, she cannot, nor would it 
be her interest, to pursue that unprofitable trade. 
She will, of course, seek a market where she can 
trade to advantage. That she will find, in South 
America and elsewhere, where cotton, the raw 
material which she most. wants, is raised in great 
abundance, and where her manufactured articles 
will bein demand. We shall thus, by our policy, 
find the means of diverting from ourselves our 
most profitable trade. This exchange with Eng- 
land, if not wholly destroyed, must be much di- 
minished, by the operation of this system. She 
is supposed, in the last season, to have imported 
420,000 bales of cotton ; and the amount returned 
to us, in manufactured articles, after deducting 
for waste, is only estimated at 40,000 bales, which 
leaves 380,000 bales to be consumed elsewhere. 
This she was able to purchase, by the addition of 
the labor to that portion of the raw material re- 
turned to us manufactured ; but the object of this 
bili is to exclude the manufactures, and with that, 
consequently, to destroy their meansof purchasing. 
If the home market were a substantial substitute 
for this loss, we should have no reason to com- 
plain ; but, it is evident it cannot be. England 
now manufactures 380,000 bales of cotton for her 
own use, and for the use of those with whom she 
trades, exclusively of the 40,000 bales returned to 
us manufactured. We cannot, then, expect a 










home market for more than 40,000 bales out of 
420,000, as we have no market for any more, if 
manufactured, as we cannot, requiring high pro- 
tecting duties at home, in-addition to the present 
high duties, to enable us to compete with her in 
our own market, expect to vend our manufactures 
in Great Britain, or any other place where she 
trades. This all tends to show the impolicy of 
changing a system, when the change would so 
seriously affect one of our best articles of exporta- 
tion. The evil effects of such a measure, would 
not be confined in its operation to that portion of 
the country immediately affected by it; but, as the 
South is dependent on the North and West for 
implements of husbandry, and all the means of 
subsistence, would necessarily destroy the market 
now opened to them, by destroying our means of 
purchasing and by compelling us to use those 
means which God and nature has placed within 
our reach, of supplying our own wants, from 
our own lands. ‘The idea of a home market, for 
either our produce or manufactures, to any consid- 
erable extent, is most fallacious; it has no foun- 
dation in reason or truth; but is calculated to 
delude and deceive the people. This terrapin 
policy suits no nation with such varieties of soil 
and climate ; such a spirit of enterprise, and such 
immense resources, as the American people possess. 

We are, said Mr. R., necessarily an agricultural 
people; and many portions of our country must 
remain so, for yearstocome. This proceeds from 
the nature of our country, which differs from the 
densely populated portions of the old world, in 
affording to industry the enjoyment of the most 
fertile lands, at reduced prices; and from which 
a great abundance is produced, with but little 
labor. The price of labor is governed by the price 
for which the inferior soil can be cultivated, where 
they are compelled to cultivate such soil. The 
American farmer can, with the same labor, grow 
more grain than the farmer of any other nation. 
Hence, he ean better afford to pay from 20 to 50 
per cent. on goods of foreign manufacture, than 
have his attention directed from agriculture to 
domestic manufacture. This state of things will 
pass away when our population becomes too dense 
to be supported by the cultivation of the best soil, 
and to be employed in commerce. Whenever 
that period arrives, we are then, and not until 
then, prepared for manufacturing. 

The corn laws of England, which prohibit the 
importation of grain, except when the scarcity 
very nearly produces famine, had their origin in 
the protection extended to the manufactures of 
silk and lace, which are now considered unim- 
portant branches of their manufacturing establish- 
ments. The agriculturist demanded of his Gov- 
ernment a similar protection to that given the 
manufacturer. This protection, so reasonable, 
when the system was commenced, she was com- 
pelled to give, and hence the corn laws. This 
whole system she would abandon if she could, or 
if she dare. A bad system, when once created by 
Government, cannot be readily abandoned. [Here 
Mr. R. read from Lowe’s new statistical work, Ap- 
pendix, page 33, a passage, to show the correctness 
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of his statement, as to the origin of the corn laws, 


and the opinion of writers on political economy, 
~as to their injurious effects. ] 


What would be the effect of free trade on Eng- 
‘land herself, provided her ports were opened to the 
agricultural products of other nations, and espe- 
cially those of the United States? She would 
not then be reduced to the necessity of cultivating 
inferior soil, where great labor receives but little 
reward, and keeps up the price of bread; but the 
price of bread would be diminished,.and with the 
diminished price of bread, the staff of life, the price 
of labor would fall; and, with the price of labor, 
the price of manufactured articles dependent on 


‘labor. Her manufactures, reduced in price, would 


enable her to havea monopoly of the market of the 
whole world. Their policy not only affects them 
injuriously, but is the best protection which could 
be presented to our manufactures, by keeping at a 
high price the necessaries of life, labor, and the 
manufactures which she would be enabled to sell 
much lower in our market, by pursuing a contrary 
policy. Her manufactures, however, she must 
dispose of, or her people perish ; and, in order to 
meet competition abroad, when a season of scar- 
city arrives, the manufacturer dare not raise the 
price of wages, because that would raise the price 
of manufactures, and destroy the sales abroad— 
throws on society a numerous class. of weavers 
and laborers, clamorous for bread, because perish- 
ing with famine. This is the most fruitful source 
of pauperism in England, and which, it requires 
six inibliony pounds of poor tax annually to alle- 
viate, without regarding the immense individual 
suffering, the vices created by pinching want, the 
prosecutions and convictions, the infamy or execu- 
tion of many of her citizens, who, if blessed with 
the distressing abundance which surrounds the 
people of this country, would have been valuable 
members of society. In this train follows, also, 
the rebellions that a society, and which re- 
quire the power of military force to suppress. 
This is the admirable “ American policy,” which 
Mr. Speaker wishes to adopt in this country. A 
time must come when our country will be subject- 
ed to all these calamities; but I hope it is far dis- 
tant, and I confess |! am unwilling to hasten its 
approach. We must be contented with moderate 
profits, and not attempt to legislate the nation into 
wealth, either by issuing bank paper, or forcing 
into existence establishments which would, least 
= all, benefit the West, now most clamorous for 
them. 

The manufacturers have been promised the 
South American markets, in which all their fab- 
rics can be vended. It is truly ridiculous to require 
something at home, in addition to the protection 
of a duty averaging forty or fifty per cent. and 
then believe you can go into a foreign market and 
monopolize it, limited as that market must be. But 
I have shown you that, if your system be adopted, 
you will have driven England there with her 


of this country, and yet her 


ceive nothing scarcely but specie, unless you im. 
port, to the ruin of your own agriculturist, the 
cotton of South America. 

New England is the only manufacturing par 
ple do not demand 
this tariff at your hands. She has the capital, the 


industry, the economy, and the density of popu. 


lation, that prepares her for manufacturing. Bu 
for the emigration of her people to the West, she 
would now have advanced much further in that 
branch of industry. The manufacturers know 
well the effect of the competition created by forc- 
ing capital suddenly to any one employment, and 
canals only ask you to let them alone. Small 
establishments, which might secretly and silently 
work their way into an honorable and comfortable 
existence, with the numerous individuals now em.- 
ployed in manufacturing by hand, would all be 
prostrated by your policy, by the large manufac 
turing establishments, with immense capital and 
powerful labor-saving machinery. From your 
system, the nabobs, who are represented as hostile 
to it, would alone derive benefit. The Digest of 
Manufactures, prepared by the Secretary of State 
shows that many of the manufactories of coarse 
cotton, after the tariff of 1816, perished by compe- 
tition. They do not, like the Kilkenny cats, de- 
vour each other, all except the tails; but one great 
establishment rises on the ruins of all the sur- 
rounding inferior ones—gorged and bloated with 
the spoils, and smiling at the desolation created. 
The prudent manufacturer also fears a reaction, 
when the people shall have felt their revenue se- 
riously diminished, and shall see a resort to excise 
or direct taxes necessary; when they have wit- 
nessed the prostration of commerce, and shall 
know, from experience, the delusion of this home 
market. Society, like a mighty collection of 
waters, rests peacefully, if undisturbed. A single 
wave cannot be raised from its bosom, and sudden- 
ly sink into tranquillity ; but a thousand succes- 
sive waves are borne impetuously to the shore, 
and are returned, broken and murmuring into the 
mass of waters. The people may not be satis- 
fied with reducing things to their present situation. 

When we are at all prepared, sir, said Mr. R., 
to manufacture, the present duties will be founda 
sufficient protection; and, until we have the re- 
quisite industry, economy, and capital, and a pop- 
ulation which cannot be employed in agriculture 
and commerce, we vainly and imprudently at- 
tempt to force manufactures into existence. That 
we are not prepared, is demonstrated by the posi- 
tions of the advocates of this bill. We have “in- 
finite advantages (says Mr. Speaker) of soil and 
of internal navigation,” &c. If we cannot man- 
ufacture with these advantages, and with large 
protection from duties, what does this prove, but 
that we are not ready to manufacture? Whaat 
does the chairman of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures say, as to our natural advantages? “ We 
have ten acres,” says he, “for one in Europe, fit 


manufactures, with whom it will be the intefest of | only for the culture of hemp ;” and yet, it seems, 


the South Americans to trade, because they will 


we cannot manufacture even cotton bagging, 


receive the raw material wanted by the English, | without a protecting duty of 50 per cent. We 


in exchange for their manufactures. 


You can re- | have territories of lead, and on navigable waters ; 
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et it cannot be protected by a duty of 123 per 
vaithe present duty ; but a duty of 25 er cent. 
is necessary, and, on manufactured lead, higher 
in proportion. e have a climate which will 
produce wool every where, and a duty of 15 per 
cent. to protect it; yet we cannot have it produc- 
edin thiscountry. Wehaveiron ore in great abund- 
ance, fuel, and labor, and iron is now protected 
by a duty of at least 40 per cent.; yet the makers 
of iron are suffering for protection. We have 
grain in abundance, yes, “ rotting in our barns and 

naries,” and a duty on foreign spirits averag- 
ing 200 per cent. ; yet, this is not a sufficient pro- 
tection to domestic industry. When you add to 
these advantages the low price of land, the abund- 
ance of fuel, convenience of navigation, and the 
exemption from the payment of freight, duty, in- 
surance, commissions, &c., to which the foreign 
producer and manufacturer are subjected, and find 
we cannot grow or manufacture, is it not evident 
that the cause is not the want of protection ; but 
that it proceeds from causes connected with the 
new and unsettled state of the country? As men 
advance gradually from infancy to old age, so 
does society. No people have been instantane- 
ously a commercial or a manufacturing people. 
The natural state of man is the savage state— 
the next, the pastoral, and the next the agricul- 
tural. At the settlement of our country, we had 
passed the first stages, and had agricultural habits, 
received from the land of our fathers; and our 
commerce and manufactures are rising into exist- 
ence as rapidly as they ought. Whenever agri- 
culture, fh any country, has a surplus which can- 
not be consumed by the producer, commerce rises. 
If a country has, at the same time, a surplus pro- 
duction, at any one point, which cannot be ad- 
vantageously employed in agriculture, they are 
their own carriers ; if not, other nations carry for 
them. When the people become too numerous to 
find employment in agriculture and commerce, 
they necessarily seek employment in manufactures. 
But a small portion of our country, and that cer- 
tainly not the West, with its millions of unseated 
lands, has ever found that surplus population 
which prepares a nation to manufacture. The 
manufacturing age of any nation is the one which 
precedesand mingles with its decline. Not, indeed, 
often an enviable period in its history ; because, 
as the markets fluctuate, as affected by war or 
peace, or the destruction of crops, it brings forth 
its swarms of paupers and a starving tumultuous 
people, imploring Government to relieve them 
from famine, and are ready to join any faction. 
In our country, with our free institutions and ex- 
tended right of suffrage, the influence which the 
proprietor of a large manufactory must have over 
those dependent on him for bread, would be se- 
verely felt, in destroying the freedom of elections. 
The command over a man’s means of subsistence 
and that of his family, independently of that ser- 
vile disposition which dependence creates, gives a 
command over his will and his freedom. The 
slavish condition of the laborers employed in man- 
ufactories, and in which they only engage from 
necessity, has a tendency, also, to destroy both the 
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spirit of patriotism and the physical energy on 
which the nation might rely, i 

times of war. 
our means of national defence and destroy the best 
feelings of patriotism. I know the correct man- 
ner in which the manufactories now established 
are conducted, and the attention paid to the pres- 
ervation of morals. 
now in their infancy, and have a character to 
create. 
countries, when the proprietors will be more anx- 
ious to increase their wealth than preserve the 
morals of their laborers. 


i om her militia, in 
It is, therefore, calulated to impair 


But these establishments are 


The time must come, as it has in other 


All experience shows 
that the contagion of example and the effect of as- 


sociation, where a great number are collected to- 
gether, tends to contaminate the morals of the 


whole. The people of cities hence, are less virtu- 


ous than the people dispersed, in their habitations, 


through the country. The Speaker, with a view 
to another point, states an important fact in rela- 
tion to the increase of our population. We double 
our population, he says, in about twenty-five years, 
while scarcely any other nation has the same re- 
sult in less than a century. To what other causes 
can that be attributed but to an exemption from 
a precarious support, to be obtained by labor in 
manufactories, and to the ease with which lands 
can be procured and a family supported, inviting 
to early marriages? Iam not willing to destroy 
this course of national strength and wealth, by 
forcing men from agriculture. Who has not wit- 
nessed, with pleasure, the happy effects of emigra- 
tion to the new and unseated parts of our coun- 
try? A man, with his wife and family of small 
children, leaves a part of the country where the 
mo price of lands prevent him either from being 
able to-purchase or rent. His earthly substance, 
with the children unable to walk, are packed 
upon a horse, followed by himself and wife and 
those able to travel. In this way he pursues a 
journey of some hundreds if not thousands of 
miles, seats himself on lands that soon becomes 
his own; plenty smiles around him, and he dies 
with the pleasing thought that his children are 
freemen, and not slaves—the lords of the soil. On 
a people of such enterprise, thus educated, you can 
depend, in the day of battle. There is something 
in the freedom of the country, in the ownership of 
the soil—no matter whether the proprietor be seat- 
ed on the fertile plain, or his habitation be perch- 
ed near the eagle’s nest on the mountain side— 
which inspires a feeling of independence and a 
love of country that nothing produced in any 
other situation can equal. With what enthusiasm, 
in the last war, did even mothers surrender their 
darling sons, the only prop of declining age, for 
their country’s defence; and with what Spartan 
heroism did they offer their lives on the northern 
and northwestern frontier and on the plains of Or- 
leans? While this proportion of this kind of 
population greatly exceeds all others, our national 
defence, liberty, and independence, are secure. 
Not so when the manufacturing class preponder- 
ates. We are then verging to old age and disso- 
lution. I would not, willingly, drive men from 
those pursuits that make them independent, patri- 
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" otic, wealthy, virtuous, and happy, to those which 


make them poor, dependent, servile, corrupt, mis- 
erable Ae te pease increase the number of the 
cultivators of the soil; for there, should ever lib- 
erty desert our country, will her last vestiges be 
found. If this be “ foreign policy,” I do not blush 
to be its advocate. 

This brings me, Mr. Chairman, to examine the 


probable effects of this bill on the revenue, should | 66 


it pass intoa law. Our mode of collecting the 
whole revenue of the country, from a duty-on 
imports, and which is collected with little expense, 
and scarcely felt by the people, is peculiar to this 
country. It must fail whenever it becomes our 
interest to manufacture, instead of directing nearly 
our whole force to agriculture, finding it more 
advantageous to pay a duty averaging 40 or 50 

r cent. on foreign manufactures, than to manu- 
oe for ourselves. For, it is evident, when our 
state, as that of England does her, enables us to 
manufacture, the distance and expenses attending 
importation will not only protect our own manu- 
factures, but prohibit importation. If this state 
of things be permitted to arrive gradually, we be- 
come better able to bear excise and direct taxes, 
and may gradually impose them to meet the defi- 
ciency in the revenue. If brought upon us, at 
this time, we are wholly unprepared to meet them, 
and I am certain would not bearthem. Thatthe 
design of this bill is to diminish importation, and 
to act as a prohibition, we have from the chair- 
man of the committee who reported it to the 
House. He says we import, annually, upwards 
of $15,000,000 of foreign articles, which we can 
have as well, and better, in our own country, and 
which, I presume, it is intended to prohibit, as 
quickly as possible. If this bill will not answer 
the purpose, I have no doubt he would consent 
to report one which would. But, sir, no declara- 
tion of intention was necessary. No man can 
examine this bill without feeling that, regardless 
of the design, the effect would be to prohibit, or 
nearly so, the importation of goods, the duties on 
which, from a statement laid on our tables, amount 
to upwards of seven millions of dollars. But, ad- 
mit it should not go the whole extent of prohibi- 
tion to that amount, even a considerable portion 
could not be borne, and the Government sup- 
ported, without resort to internal taxes. The 
mode of laying the duty on coarse cottons and 
woollens, is extremely exceptionable, because cal- 
culated to deceive. If the intention of the com- 
mittee was to place a duty of from 934 to 117 per 
cent. immediately, and from 104 to 130, after 
June, 1825, on coarse woollens called plains, and 
a duty of from 78 to 111 per cent. on printed 
calicoes, why not mf so, in direct terms, and not 
make a duty nominally only 25 per cent. by fixing 
the price of a yard at one-third more than it cost, 
make duty much higher than it appears. The 
duty on coarse cottons, by the tariff of 1816, was 
nominally 25 per cent., but every yard was esti- 
mated to have cost 25 cents, a price more than 
three times its real cost, at the place of manufac- 
ture, and which made the duty really more than 
80 per cent. Here let me remark, that, if the duty 





of 1816 on coarse cottons, operated as a_prohibi- 
tion, as it really did, the duty I have mentioned 
on coarse calicoes and plains ought to have, and 
would have, the same effect. The proposed duty 
on cotton shirting is from 49 to 70 per cent.; on cot- 
ton checks it is from 674 to 70 per cent.; on brown 
Holland, 72 per cent.; on osnaburgs and cotton 
bagging, about 50 per cent.; and on paper, about 
per cent. The articles are selected to show 
the general character of the bill, and to justify my 
remark, which I have made, that it is, in its na- 
ture, prohibitory. These calculations I have not 
made, but oe are made by those much better 
acquainted with such things, and who, I presume, 
would not hazard their reputations by false state- 
ments. They are pean found in the memo- 
rial of the Chamber of Commerce of New York. 
These duties, if they operate to raise the prices, as 
they must, fall most heavily on a class of people 
the least able to bear such burdens, the poor and 
laboring class. A duty on fine cloths could either 
be paid by the rich, or would leave them the al- 
ternative of wearing something of an inferior 
quality ; but the poor have no alternative but to 
buy at the prices for which they are offered, or do 
without them. The experience of the last war 
also shows, that when prices are unusually high, 
that portion of the community which can do so, 
resort to family manufactures, and that the use of 
all others is much diminished. These high duties, 
then, if attended with any thing like a correspond- 
ing high price of the domestic manufacture, in- 
stead of giving protection to domestic manufac- 
tures, would diminish the consumption, and force 
all who could to supply their wants by family 
manufactures, This was seen in the last war. 
The effect of high duties, in producing smug- 
gling, with all its concomitant evils, | never can 
view without horror. For smuggling, no coun- 
try—not even England—is so well adapted as the 
United States. An immense seacoast, studded 
with islands, and extending from Passamaquoddy 
to the Sabine, and a large portion of that but 
thinly populated; by land, bounded on the East, 
the North, the Northwest, and the West, by 
the territories of other Governments, a portion 
of which has a chain of lakes united by rivers, 
to which there are thousands of inlets, affording 
facilities to smuggling. Hitherto the feelings ol 
our people have been on the side of the Govern- 
ment, because the duties have been moderate, 
and, although we have the most virtuous people 
on earth, the experience of the restrictive meas- 
ures preceding the last war, and the war itself, 
show that they can be corrupted. All men are 
liable to be operated on by their avarice or their 
necessities. A partof one of the best prayers ever 
uttered, is “Lead us not into temptation.” Do 
not corrupt your people, by making it their inter- 
est to be corrupt, or because the demand for ne- 
cessary clothing, which they cannot otherwise 
obtain, requires them to be corrupt. When you 
do, you will finé Dirk Hateraicks on your coast, and 
a people ready to deal with and protect him im 
his illicit trade. Some gentlemen here know that 
the famous Lajitte supplied one part of the coun- 
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try with goods, through Barataria, during the 
restrictive measures and the last war, and publicly 
walked the streets of New Orleans, in defiance of 
ur public officers, and in contempt of your laws. 
To prevent this, you must increase the number of 
revenue officers, now under your moderate duties 
almost unnecessary, except for the mere purpose 
of a them. . 
But, sir, the gentlemen have found a remedy for 
the deficiency anticipated by themselves, by the 
rohibitory nature of this tariff, in the increase of 
uty on other articles. What are those articles ? 
Molasses, spirits, fruits, and silks, I presume—the 
proposed duties on which must diminish the con- 
sumption, if not wholly prohibit the importation. 
If it were true that an increase of duty increased 
the revenue, it would be easy to collect the reve- 
nue from a few articles. Experience shows things 
will bear a reasonable duty, and no more. Go 
beyond that, and they are smuggled, they are adul- 
terated, the consumption is diminished, or they 
are prohibited. The maxim of Dean Swift is 
true, when understood, that, in the science of po- 
litical arithmetic, two and two do not always 
make four. Reducing the duty often increases the 
revenue, and an increase of the duty often dimin- 
ishes the revenue, and the revenue does not always 
increase in the proportion the duty is increased. 
These positions I propose to illustrate by a few 
of the numerous examples drawn from the expe- 
rience of England, France, and the United States. 
Previously to 1784, the duty on tea, in England, 
was four shillings a pound, and produced £180,000; 
and when reduced, in 1745, to one shilling per 
und, produced, in 1746, £243,309 in revenue. 
n 1748, the duty on tea was again increased, and 
fluctuated between 64 and 119 per cent., until 
1784, with but little increase of revenue; but the 
adulteration, by the use of sloe and ash leaves, 
was practised to an astonishing extent. In the 
year 1784, the duty was reduced to 124 per cent., 
and in the two next years the consumption was 
trebled,and in 1819100 percent. In 1742, the high 
duties on spirits ceased, in consequence of which 
the revenue was increased, and morals improved. 
Let it be remarked, that foreign spirits is one of 
the items in this bill, and which now pays a duty 
of 200 per cent. on the average, and the duty on 
which it is proposed again to increase—a dut 
which is in its nature prohibitory, and from whic 
we now derive a revenue of upwards of $2,000,000. 
In 1787, Mr. Pitt reduced the duty on wine 50 
per cent., by which the revenue was increased. 
he duty on coffee was increased in 1805 one- 
third, by which the revenue was diminished one- 
eighth, and in 1806, one-sixteenth. It was again, 
in 1808, reduced from two shillings to seven 
pence per cwt.; and the revenue, which, for three 
years preceding the reduction, had averaged only 
£166,000, increased to £195,000. In 1800, the 
duty on glass was doubled, but there was no in- 
crease of the revenue. In 1813, the duty on lea- 


ther was doubled, which might have been expected 
to double the revenue derived from that source; 
but, although it had previously produced £394,000, 
it only produced half a million. 
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wine, subsequently to the time I have before men- 
tioned, was increased; and, in consequence of 
that increase, the revenue was diminished one- 
fourth. A similar instance has been cited, in the 
course of this discussion, in relation to the reve- 
nue of the United States, of an increase of reve- 
nue on wines, corresponding with the diminished 
duty. In France, in 1775, Mr. Turgot is said to 
have reduced the duty, &c., on fish, in the Paris 
market; but the revenue was not thereby in the 
least diminished. From the high duties proposed 
on the articles from which it is expected the defi- 
ciency in the revenue is to be supplied, it appears 
to me, if experience teaches any thing, the exam- 
ples I have cited teach us to hope for nothing like 
an increase of revenue. Although Mr. Speaker 
is prepared to recommend an excise, I confess I 
feel some horror at the name of an exciseman; 
and nothing but a full conviction that nothing else 
would support the honor, the welfare, and safety, 
of my country, would induce me to send this odi- 
ous class of public officers among the people. 

I have incidentally shown the corrupting influ- 
ence of this policy on the morals of the country, 
by enlisting the feelings of the people against the 
Government, and in favor of the smuggler, and 
by collecting people together in numbers; and on 
the liberty of the country, by its influence on the 
freedom of elections, and the means of defence by 
land and sea. 

It now becomes my duty, said Mr. R., to ex- 
amine some of the reasons which are supposed to 
demand this extraordinary interposition of the 
Government to rescue a large portion of the peo- 
ple, if not the nation, from degradation and ruin. 
The balance of trade with other nations, it is said, 
is against us, as appears from the Treasury re- 
ports, and books of the custom-houses. Indeed, 
the balance of trade has in this way appeared 
against us constantly, from the origin of our 
Government, and foreign nations continue to deal 
with us, and we are not ruined. The very sug- 
gestion is so ridiculous, that had it been confined 
to the Philadelphia mint of pamphlets on the tariff, 
where, I believe, it originated, [ should not have 
deemed it worthy of notice; but, as it has been 
echoed and re-echoed within these walls, I pro- 
pose to give it some examination. Suppose an 
American merchant exports from one of the ports 
of the United States a cargo estimated at the cus- 
tom-house at $5,000, which he carries to the West 
Indies, and, in exchange, obtains the produce of 
that country, worth $10,000, and which, instead 
of bringing immediately home, he disposes of in 
some port of Europe for a cargo of merchandise 
valued at $20,000, which he imports to the very 
place which he had previously left with a cargo 
valued at $5,000. In this instance the balance of 
trade appears to be against us, as we have im- 
ported $15,000 more than we have exported ; yet, 
$15,000 are gained to the nation. Suppose, again, 
the merchant exports a cargo valued at $10,000 
where exported, and which, at the port of desti- 
nation, he is compelled to sell for $5,000, with 
which he returns to the United States; here, it 
would appear, we are doing an excellent business, 
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because a balance of $5,000 more is exported than 
imported, as appears on the books of the custom- 
house; yet the nation has lost $5,000. _ The fal- 
lacy of this thing is, that, when our trade is pros- 
perous, the balance is always apparently against 
us, but when our trade is most disastrous, the bal- 
ance appears in our favor, in the way I have men- 
tioned. To this you must add many cases where 
nothing is exported of any value, and where things 
of value are imported, the products of mere labor. 
Two or three cases of that kind may be men- 
tioned. _We have upwards of 800,000 tons of ton- 
nage engaged in foreign trade and which brings 
to those engaged in it about $70,000 per annum, 
which is acquired by mere industry, is imported in 
the produce or manufactures of other countries, 
and appears, on the books of the custom-house, 
that amount against us, in “ the balance of trade.’ 
A quantity of ice is annually carried from the 
North to the West India Islands, which brings to 
the United States, in the produce of those islands, 
about $100,000, and in that case, also, as nothing 
is exported that can be valued at the custom-house, 
a balance of trade of $100,000 appears against us, 
A most profitable trade to the Pacific presents also 
a large item in that balance of trade. A fishing 
vessel leaves New England and proceeds to the 
South Sea, where, by fishing or trade in furs, she 
is enabled to make a voyage to the East Indies or 
China, and returns with a cargo valued at $100,- 
000, when her export was nothing; and, this, 
again, swells the apparently unfavorable balance 
of trade. 

It is said, sir, and triumphantly said, “ Shall we 
purchase more than we sell, and purchase toa dis- 
advantage?” The meaning of this is, Are we 
fools, and our creditors worse fools? When an 
individual purchases more than he can pay for, 
from a merchant, his credit soon ceases. Haglish: 
men know too well their own interest to continue 
such a ruinous business, even if we were disposed 
to encourage it. 

It is asked, shall we encourage foreign work- 
men? I answer, yes; if to our mutual advant- 
age; and for the same reason that a man employs 
a neighboring mechanic to make his boots and 
shoes, instead of making them himself or having 
them made in his own family. 

“ Our country is said to be perpetually draining 
of specie.” And what is specie but a mere com- 
modity, which we exchange for something we 
want more? Recent accounts say that from the 
abundance of specie in England, the exportation 
of it to this country has commenced. ater ac- 
cumulated at any certain point soon finds its level, 
so silver seeks the place Er deeead for it passes in 
and out of a country by a thousand secret chan- 
nels. From the estimates on this subject, we 
have been drained, since the commencement of 
oe Government, of more specie than we ever 

ad. 

“ We must be independent of foreign nations.” 
What God has decreed, man vainly attempts to 
counteract. The dependence of nations and parts 
of a nation on each other are marked in the va- 
rieties of soil and of climate, and in the dispensa- 


tions of Providence. . Why does not the soil and 
climate of the North bear the products of the South, 
or the South yield the productsof the North? Why 
is the afop in one country parched by drought or 
blighted by mildew, while that of another yields 
an abundant harvest? These all teach men and 
nations that they are and must be dependent on 
each other, and on Him who formed the earth and 
directs the seasons, and who rules the affairs of 
men and of nations. The wealthiest and most 
powerful man is made dependent sometimes on 
the humblest person in society. This dependence 
pervades creation, is found among beings rational 
and irrational ; things animate and inanimate. 

Some have alleged, or at least intimated, that 
England has sent goods here to destroy our infant 
manufactures. ho can believe such a strange 
suggestion ? What nation could afford to do it, 
if willing? At the time when England is sup- 
posed to have made this attempt at the destruc- 
tion of our manufactures, her people, like ours, 
suffered from the sudden transition from war to 
peace, and her manufactures were sacrificed in 
our markets, while her commerce and her agri- 
culture suffered at home. The war found employ- 
ment for a large portion of her people, not only in 
the armies, but in the formation of those manufac- 
tures necessary for the supply of the army. Peace 
not only diverted the whole force previously em- 
ployed for the army to manufacture for exporta- 
tion, but also found in possession of the manufac- 
turer a stock on hand which the war had prevented 
him from exporting and vending. Our merchants 
rushed to supply the wants of the country by im- 
portation. Hence, a scene of universal distress, 
both in England and America, followed the tran- 
sition from war to peace, involving all classes in 
the common misery, and the goods which the mer- 
chant or manufacturer were compelled to sacrifice 
at this period, are doubtless those which gentle- 
men have fancied imported for the destruction of 
our infant manufacturers. All classes of men and 
of industry feel the loss of the market war creates, 
and time alone restores the equilibrium. Time 
has done the work which it would be madness to 
destroy. 

The examples of England, France, and Spain, 
have been mentioned to show the effects of this 
admirable policy recommended for our adoption. 
From the description, one would suppose that all 
the information we have heretofore received from 
every source, as to the situation of the people of 
England, was false, and that she had scarcely a 
beggar or a pauper in her dominions; that her 
agriculture, her commerce, and her manufactures, 
were in a most flourishing condition; while we 
are actually a starving, depressed, miserable peo- 
ple, whose commerce languishes, whose agricul- 
ture is depressed, and who implore the aid of Gov- 
ernment to save them from utter ruin. We look 
in vain in this country for the original of such a 
picture, and a search in England for that unex- 
ampled prosperity depicted in such glowing colors, 
would be equally fruitless. England compared 
with some other nations of Europe is compara- 
tively prosperous as a nation; while a large por- 
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tion of her people are without rights and privi- 
leges, a poor, wretched, starved, miserable popu 
lation. Does even the comparative happiness sh€ 
enjoys proceed from protection to her industry 
No, sir; her natural advantages have caused he 
to triumph over a mistaken policy which sh® 
would now abandon, if she dare, or if she could 
without the destruction of interests and institu- 
tions which her own laws have created, and which 
it would be unjust and impolitic at once to destroy. 
Opening her ports to the produce of other coun- 
tries, and especially that of the United States, 
where, from the low price and good quality of the 
lands, we produce much with little labor, would 
at once force the agriculturists of that country, 
now cultivating inferior soil, to abandon it, from 
an meet to raise any thing at prices which 
would enable them to compete with us in the 
market. It would make her what she is destined 
to be from her situation, the density of her popu- 
lation, and natural advantages—a manufacturing 
nation ; but must, at the same time, prostrate her 
agriculture. Such a sudden change would be 
dangerous and unwise. But one period perhaps 
has arrived within any recent time, cud that a 
most calamitous one for agriculture, when she 
could with safety have repealed her corn laws, 
and that was when the unusual abundance of 
crops in the year 1816, reduced the price of corn 
nearly to that for which it could be imported. I 
have already shown that the best protection for 
our manufactures proceeds from her corn laws, 
and that the very best protection she could give 
to her manufactures would be to open her ports to 
the productions of other countries, by which the 
price of bread, of labor, and of her manufactures, 
would be reduced. Is it true that her manufac- 
tures have flourished from the protection extended 
to them by Government? Such is not the opin- 
ion of Mr. Lowe. [Here Mr. R. read, from page 
168 of Mr. Lowe’s work, a passage to show that, 
of the whole manufacturing productions of Eng- 
land, consumed at home and abroad, estimated at 
£123,000,000 ; the cotton, woollens, and hardware, 
which is the most profitable portion of them, and 
which received no protection from the Govern- 
ment, by duty, amounted to £80,000,000; while 
the chief protection had been extended to the 
manufacture of silks and laces, admitted to be un- 
profitable.} England owes her prosperity to her 
situation, which makes her a commercial nation ; 
to the limited extent of her territory, which denies 
employment to her people in agriculture ; to her 
system of Government, which is comparatively 
free; and to religious toleration. The persecu- 
tions of the Huguenots on the Continent, also, 
brought her the most learned and skilful men in 
Europe, witha knowledge of manufactures, which 
gave the first impetus to that branch of her indus- 
try, and, in proportion, depressed those of the 
countries from which they were banished. 
France, admitted by Mr. Speaker to be the next 
most prosperous nation of Europe, could not be 
expected, when deprived of the advantages of 
Situation possessed by England, to equal her in 
those things dependent on situation. In addition 


x 


to this, France has long been the scene of the 
most desolating internal war, while she has waged 
a es war with all the Powers of Europe, b 
which her progress in those things that flourish, 
most in times of peace was necessarily retarded. 
But her people are comparatively happy, and are 
less burdened with taxes on the necessaries of life 
than the British subjects. 

The example of Spain is most unfortunate for 
entlemen who advocate this system of protection. 
pain, among the most degraded, the most feeble, 

and the least prosperous of European nations, is, 
say the political writers, “a Government of im- 
ports, prohibitions, duties, and monopolies.” The 
wealth of her foreign possessions, no doubt, con- 
tributed to hurl her from that eminence she once 
proudly occupied among the nations; but, as in- 
dustry flourishes best when left free to pursue its 
own course, and seek its place of profitable em- 
ployment, it is reasonable to suppose that restric- 
tion and prohibition contributed largely to crush 
and depress it. 

Another evidence of a most deplorable state of 
things in this country is derived from a calcula- 
tion that our exports do not increase in the ra- 
tio of our population, or, if they increase, are re- 
duced in price. There is some satisfaction, even 
if this indicates a want of prosperity, which I am 
not willing to admit, that our population doubles 
under all those unfavorable circumstances attend- 
ing our unhappy condition, in about twenty-five 

ears and that of almost every other nation dou- 
bles in about a century. Let it be remembered, 
that a state of freedom and of plenty alone are 
favorable to a rapid increase of population. Is it 
not, let me ask, sir, reasonable to expect, when 
the peace of 1814, almost as universal as the war 
which preceded it, had turned millions from the 
destruction of their own species to the peaceful 
pursuits of industry, that the abundance in Eu- 
rope created thereby should diminish their impor- 
tations, and the price, especially of the products 
of agriculture ? 

Mr. Speaker says, if we had war on the conti- 
nent of Europe we should have a market for our 
produce. So we should, because the a 
of war, not of the soldier merely, as he consti- 
tutes but a small part of those to whom employ- 
ment is given by war, would divert the attention 
of great numbers from the production of necessa- 
ries. It produces an unnatural excitement, and 

ives a factitious value to every thing. And 
Gaee the return of peace, which ought to bring 
nothing but blessings, brings in its train a reduc- 
tion of the price of every thing, and bankruptey 
and ruin on all classes. It is the most depressed 
and dangerous crisis in the existence of a nation, 
as we are too apt to apply legislative remedy for 
what time alone can heal. Another cause why 
our exports should be diminished in price, if the 
want of a demand abroad were not sufficient, is, 
that, from the vast quantity of public lands within 
our limits, and the preference men have for breath- 
ing the free air of the country, the ratio of our 
population engaged in agriculture increases more 
rapidly than that of those engaged in other pur- 
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suits, and with that increase the agricultural pro- 
ductions also increase, and with that is the dimi- 
nution of price. Hence, as Mr. Speaker justly | 500,000, and these are to consume the surplus 
observes, the price of the produce of every section | products of twenty out of the twenty-seven States 
of the country is falling, and must continue to | and Territories of the United States, with some 
fall; and commerce also feels the same effects. | fractions of the remaining seven, stated by Mr. 
From this languishing and suffering, Mr. Speaker | Speaker to be grain growing States and Territo- 
would most re relieve us by his policy, as| ries. The idea, then, of a home market, is with- 
the aged, deformed, and sick, of some countries, | out reason or truth. The effect of this system 
are relieved, by giving a finishing blow to their| would only be felt in the immediate vicinity of 
existence. ‘The only remedy that can be safely | the large manufacturing establishments. Can 
applied tosuch an evil isto live on our abundance, | you manufacture in the West? _ The principal 
and bring our expenditures down to the means we | article manufactured heretofore in Kentucky is 

cotton bagging. In this, you are now protected 
by a duty of 20 per cent., to which is added the 
10 per cent. in calculation of the duties, which 
would make the whole duty about 22} per cent. 
You have also “ten acres of land for one in Eu- 
rope, fit only for the cultivation of hemp;” it re- 
quires little capital to manufacture hemp; your 
navigable streams enable you to transport it ata 
small expense, to the market; yet, you are not 
able to compete, in our own markets, with Inver- 
ness and Dundee, (names I have heard so often 
they sound harshly in my ear,) who purchase the 
hemp raised by the “serfs” of Russia, transport 
it to Scotland, and there manufacture it; after- 
wards transport it to the United States, paying 
freight, insurance, commissions, and profits, in 
addition to the duty of about 224 per cent. Does 
not this show that the evil lies deeper than want 
of protection? That, if you could manufacture, 
your manufactures are already sufficiently pro- 
tected? We are willing, from the South, to sub- 
mit to any thing to which,as a people, we ought to 
submit; but we are not willing to have the indus- 
try of our people taxed to enable your manufac- 
turers to demand of us 50 per cent., the proposed 
duty, more than we give for the foreign fabric. 
When we examine the provisions of this bill, we 
understand you to mean by protection, nothing less 
than prohibition, and by “keeping you steady,” 
the exclusion of foreign manufactures. But, sir, 
suppose the West procures the passage, do you 
suppose Brother Jonathan will not reap the ad- 
vantages of it? The people of New England 
have the necessary capital, industry, economy, 
and density of population, all of which must pre- 
cede manufactures. These will enable them to 
sell their manufactures under the very walls of 
your manufacturing establishments. They will 
not manufacture the cotton bagging alone, but 
raise the hemp, and drive you from our market. 
Against Inverness and Dundee, the duty, and the 
peculiar advantages of your situation, give you 
reasonable protection; but, against this domestic 
competition, you can, neither ask nor have any 
protection from the Government, unless, in the 
folly of legislating the people into wealth, and 
creating markets, we should attempt to protect 
the several sections of the Union against the com- 
petition of the other. 

Opinions have been mentioned, and among 
others, that of the Executive Magistrate of the 
nation. I regret the course his communications 
have pursued, in relation to this subject, because 





aggerated greatly beyond a correct estimate, which 
Mr. Speaker could employ on manufactures, was 
































ssess. 

Phe effect of this system which is designed to 
tax the sugar, the cotton, and tobacco planter, and 
the grower of rice in the South, for the benefit of 
other sections of the country supposed to be less 
prosperous, would, as I have shown, destroy our 
market ; because, if we do not import we cannot 
expect to export; or, as Mr. Speaker would have 
it, “if we export we will import ;” or if we buy 
nothing of them, (other nations,) they can buy 
nothing of us; or, as Mr. Speaker would have it, 
“if they buy nothing of us, we can buy nothing 
of them.” But all parts would feel this wound, 
as the cautery applied to one part of the body af- 
fects the whole system. The North would feel it 
in her navigating interest, now employed in car- 
rying those raw materials to other nations, and 
returning with their manufactures, and in the de- 
struction of our market for her produce and her 
manufactures used in agriculture. I have already 
shown that it must cripple, if not prostrate, her 
commerce, her ship-building, and her trade with 
the West Indies. 

With the West, it appears to me like a rebel- 
lion of the members against the body. It is true 
we export, but the amount received from those 
exports is only apparently larger in our favor, in- 
asmuch as we are the consumers of your produce, 
dependent on you for our implements of husband- 
ry, the means of sustaining life, and almost ever 
thing except our land and negroes; all of whic 
draws much from the apparent profits and advan- 
tages. In proportion as you diminish our expor- 
tations, you diminish our means of purchasing 
from you, and destroy yourown market. You 
will compel us to use those advantages of soil and 
of climate which God and nature have placed 
within our reach, and to live, as to you, as you 
desire us to live as to foreign nations—dependent 
on our own resources. I have already attempted 
to show that this home market is all a fallacy. 
When we consider the few who must be employed 
in consequence of the improvements in machinery; 
the limited nature of your market, from the ina- 
bility of your manufacturers to compete in foreign 
markets, is it not reasonable to suppose that, if 
Great Britain, from her own soil, supports a pop- 
ulation of upwards of 21,000,000, a very small 
proportion of whom are engaged in agriculture, 
that Pennsysvania, or Ohio, alone, could furnish 
bread for the very small proportion of 10,000,000 
of people in this country, to be engaged in manu- 
factures? The greatest number, and even that ex- 
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they are calculated to keep alive the restless spirit 
of those who are anxious to adopt the policy of 
other nations, by intimating that something can, 
and probably ought, to be done. “I would he 
were either hot or cold.” ‘ A judicious revision 
of the tariff” means nothing—as almost the only 
question is, What is a judicious revision? If he 
would declare for or against the tariff, in the 
shape it has for years past been presented to this 
House, and agitated the nation, we could give to 
that opinion such weight as we might suppose it 
entitled to have; but at present we have nothing 
tangible, no opinion to support us, and no opinion 
tocombat. The opinions of the Emperor Alex- 
ander and of Napoleon cannot thus be mistaken ; 
and, so far as the opinions of monarchs and 
despots are entitled to weight, support the tariff. 
Their principles and-opinions in favor of what 
Mr. Speaker was pleased to call “an American 
policy,” in opposition to what he calls “a foreign 
policy,” is better suited to their own arbitrary 
Governments, than to our Government of laws. 
Experience is better than opinion, and experience 
shows that the American policy, which imposes 
duty for revenue merely, or what I have described 
as falling strictly within the meaning of protec- 
meri- 
can policy, can, in a few years, elevate a nation 
to unexampled prosperity; while the foreign pol- 
icy, attempted to be introduced in its place, may 
be safely left to arbitrary Governments and the 
oppressed of other nations. This fair American, 
the bantling of Mr. Speaker, was born, has grown 
to manhood, and approached old age, in a foreign 
eountry—is not yet naturalized here, and I hope 
never will be. 

“Be of good cheer,” ye tariff-men; in the end 
you will triumph. Let me assure gentlemen, that 
such a triumph must be of short duration. There 
is but a step between the throne and the scaffold. 
When the people shall have discovered that this 
home market is all a fallacy; that the ery for the 
protection of manufactures, and domestic indus- 
try, has been-raised by those interested, or seeking 
to be interested in such establishments; that it is 
a triumph over that truly American policy which 
has made us great and happy; and has estab- 
lished in its place that policy which has ground 
down and oppressed the people of other nations ; 
that it exposes their houses to the scrutinizing 
and hateful inspection of the exciseman, and the 
fruits of their industry to be wasted by the tax 
gatherer; that it contaminates the morals of the 
people, prostrates all the best interests of the coun- 
try, and saps the foundation of its liberty, this 
triumph will soon end. This beautiful fabric, 


erected with so much care and industry, will bury 


in its ruins its most zealous advocates. From 
such a triumph, may Heaven, in infinite mercy, 
deliver this nation. 

When Mr. R. concluded— 

Mr. Wesster, of Massachusetts, took the floor 
and continued his observations till past 3 o’clock, 
whan he gave way for a motion that the Com- 
mittee rise. 

The House then adjourned. 




















Frivay, April 2. 
Mr. Witutams, of North Carolina, from the 


Committee of Claims, to which was referred the 
bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of Charles Gwynn, of Baltimore,” reported 
the same without amendment, and it was com- 
mitted toa Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. Rankin, from the Committee on the Pub- 


lic Lands, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act supplementa 
to perfect certain locations and sales of the lands 
in Missouri, passed April 26, 1822,” reported that 
in the opinion of the committee, the said bill 
ong not to pass; and the bill was committed to 
a 


to an act 


ommittee of the Whole. 
Mr. Wricat, from the Committee to which 


was referred a Message from the President of the 
United States, in relation to the title of the Uni- 
ted Brethren for propagating the Gospel among 
the Heathen, to certain tracts of land, made a 
report, accompanied by a bill providing for the 
disposition of three several tracts of land, in Tus- 
carawas county, in the State of Ohio, and for 
other purposes; which bill was read twice, and 
committe 


to a Committee of the whole House 
to-morrow. 


The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act con- 


cerning certain acts of James Miller, as Governor 
of the Territory of Arkansas, and for other pur- 
poses,” was read twice, and ordered to be read a 


third time to-morrow. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act al- 
tering the times of holding the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” was read twice, and ordered 
to be read a third time to-day. 

The Committee of the whole House to which 
is committed the bill to authorize the executors of 
John B. Mebane to collect certain arrears of inter- 
nal tax, were discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the same, and the bill was ordered to 
be engrossed, and read a third time to-morrow. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill of this House, 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
support of the Navy of the United States, for 
the year 1824,” with amendments. The Senate 
have also passed a bill, entitled “An act supple- 
mentary to the several acts providing for ascer- 
taining and adjusting the titles and claims to land 
in St. Helena and Jackson Courthouse land dis- 
tricts ;’ in which amendments and Jast mentioned 
bill they ask the concurrence of this House. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act al- 
tering the time for holding the courts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” was read the third time; 
when a motion was made, by Mr. Lirt ep, that 
the bill be laid on the table. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, on the bill “to amend the several acts 
laying duties on imports,” Mr. Convict in the 
Chair. 

Mr. Wester resumed and concluded his speech 
on the general principles of the bill, and in oppo- 
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sition to its passage in its present shape. His 
speech follows entire : : 

Mr. Chairman: I will avail myself of the pres- 
ent occasion to make some remarks on certain 
principles and opinions which have been recently 
advanced, and on those considerations which, in 
my judgment, ought to govern us in deciding 
upon the several and respective parts of this very 
important and complex measure. I can truly say 
that this is a painful duty. I deeply regret the 
necessity, which is likely to be imposed upon me, 
of giving a general affirmative or negative vote 
on the whole of the bill. I cannot but think this 
mode of proceeding liable to great objections. It 
exposes both those who support, and those who 
oppose, the measure, to very unjust and injurious 
misapprehensions. There may be good reasons 
for favoring some of the provisions of the bill, 
and equally strong reasons for opposing others; 
and these provisions do not stand to each other in 
the relation of principal and incident. If that 
were the case, those who are in favor of the prin- 
cipal might forego their opinions upon incidental 
and subordinate provisions. But the bill proposes 
enactments entirely distinct, and different from 
one another in character and tendency. Some of 
its clauses are intended merely for revenue; and, 
of those which regard the protection of home 
manufactures, one part stands upon very different 

rounds from those of other parts. So that pro- 
ably every gentleman who may ultimately sup- 
port the bill, will vote for much which his judg- 
ment does not approve; and those who oppose it, 
will oppose something which they would very 
gladly support. 

Being intrusted with the interests of a district 
highly commercial, and deeply interested in manu- 
factures also, I wish to state wr opinions on the 
present measure; not as on a whole, for it has no 
entire and homogeneous character; but as on a 
collection of different enactments, some of which 
meet my approbation, and some of which do not. 

And allow me, sir, in the first place, to state my 
regret, if, indeed, I ought not to express a warmer 
sentiment, at the names, or designations, which 
Mr. Speaker has seen fit to adopt for the purpose 
of describing the advocates and the opposers of 
the present bill. It is a question, he says, between 
the friends of an “American policy,” and those of 
a “foreign policy.” This, sir, is an assumption 
which I take the liberty most directly to deny. 
Mr. Speaker certainly intended nothing invidious 
or derogatory to any part of the House by this 
mode of denominating friends and enemies. But 
there is power in names, and this manner of dis- 
tinguishing those who favor and those who op- 
pose particular measures, may lead to inferences 
to which no member of the House can submit. 
lt may imply that there is a more exclusive and 
peculiar regard to American interests in one class 
of opinions than in another. Such an implica- 
tion is to be resisted and repelled. Every mem- 
ber has a right to the presumption that he pursues 
what he believes to be the interest of his country, 
with as sincere a zeal as any other member. I 
claim this in my own case; and, while I shall not, 
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for any purpose of description, or convenient ar- 
rangement, use terms which may imply any dis- 
respect to other men’s opinions, much less any 
imputations of other men’s motives, it is my duty 
to take care that the use of such terms by others, 
be not, against the will of those who adopt them, 
made to produce a false impression. Indeed, sir, 
it is a little astonishing, if it seemed convenient to 
Mr. Speaker, for the pu of distinction, to 
make use of the terms “American policy,” and 
“foreign policy,” that he should not have applied 
them in a manner precisely the reverse of that in 
which he has in fact used them. If names are 
thought necessary, it would be well enough, one 
would think, that the name should be, in some 
measure, descriptive of the thing; and since Mr. 
Speaker denominates the policy which he recom- 
mends “a new policy in this country ;” since he 
speaks of the present measure as a new era in our 
legislation ; since he professes to invite us to de- 
part from our accustomed course, to instruct our- 
selves by the wisdom of others, and to adopt the 
policy of the most distinguished foreign States, 
one is a little curious to know with what propri- 
ety of speech this imitation of other nations is de- 
nominated an “American policy,” while, on the 
contrary, a preference for our own established — 
system, as it now actually exists, and always has 
existed, is called a “foreign policy.” This favor- 
ite American policy is what America has never 
tried; and this odious foreign policy is what, as 
we are told, foreign States have never pursued. 
Sir, that is the truest American policy which 
shall most usefully employ American capital, and 
American labor, and best sustain the whole popu- 
lation. With me it is a fundamental axiom, it is 
interwoven with all my opinions, that the great 
interests of the country are united and insepara- 
ble; that agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, will eae together, or languish together ; 
and that all legislation is dangerous which pro- 
poses to benefit one of these without looking to 
consequences which may fall on the others. 
Passing from this, sir, 1am bound to say that 
Mr. Speaker began his able and impressive 
speech at the proper point of inquiry; I mean the 
present state and condition of the country ; al- 
though I am so unfortunate, or rather, although I 
am so happy, as to differ from him very widely 
in regard to that condition. I dissent entirely 
from the justice of that picture of distress which 
he has drawn. I have not seen the reality, and 
know not where it exists: Within my observa- 
tion there is no cause for so gloomy and terrify- 
ing arepresentation. In respect to the New Eng: 
land States, with the condition of which I am, of 
course, most acquainted, the present appears to 
me a period of very general prosperity. Not, in- 
deed, a time for great profits and sudden acquis!- 
tion; not a day of extraordinary activity and suc- 
cessful speculation. There is, no doubt, a con- 
siderable depression of prices, and, in some degree, 
a stagnation of business. But the case presented 
by Mr. Speaker was not one of depression, but of 
distress ; of universal, pervading, intense distress, 
limited to no class, and to no place. We are re- 
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presented as on the very verge and brink of na- 
tional ruin. So far from acquiescing in these 
opinions, I believe there has been no period in 
which the general prosperity was better secured, 
or rested on a more solid foundation. As appli- 
cable to the Eastern States, I put this remark to 
their Representatives, and ask them if it is not 
true. When has there been a time in which the 
means of living have been more accessible and 
more abundant ? when labor was rewarded, I do 
not say with a larger, but with a more certain 
success? Profits, indeed, are lower; in some pur- 
suits of life, which it is not proposed to benefit, 
but to burden, by this bill, very low. But still I 
am unacquainted with any proofs of extraor- 
dinary distress. What, indeed, are the general 
indications of the state of the country? There is 
no famine nor pestilence in the land, nor war, 
nor desolation. There is no writhing under the 
burden of taxation. The means of subsistence 
are abundant ; and at the very moment when the 
miserable condition of the country is asserted, it 
is admitted that the wages of labor are high, in 
comparison with those of any other country. A 
country, then, enjoying a profound peace, a per- 
fect civil liberty, with the means of subsistence 
cheap and abundant, with the reward of labor 
sure, and its wages higher than anywhere else, 
cannot be represented in gloom, melancholy, and 
distress, but by the effort of extraordinary powers 
of tragedy. 

Even if, in judging of this question, we were 
to regard only those proofs to which we have 
been referred, we shall probably come to a conclu- 
sion somewhat different from that which has been 
drawn. Our exports, for example, although cer- 
tainly less than in some years, were not, last year, 
so much below an average, formed upon the ex- 
ports of a series of years, and putting those ex- 
ports at a fixed value, as might be supposed. The 
exports of agricultural products, of animals, if the 
products of the forest, of the sea, together with 
gunpowder, spirits, and sundry unenumerated ar- 
ticles, amounted, in the several years, to the fol- 
lowing sums, viz: 
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- 38,465,854 
Coming up, now, to our own times, and taking 
the exports of the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, of 
the same articles and products, at the same prices, 
they stand thus: 
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Mr. Speaker has taken the very extraordinary 
year of 1803, and, adding to the exportation of 
that year, what he thinks ought to have been a 
just augmentation, in proportion to the increase of 
our population, he swells the result to a magnitude, 
which, when compared with our actual exports, 
would exhibit a great deficiency. But is there 
any justice in this mode of calculation? In the 


ence to the accounts, that of the article of flour, 
for example, there was an export that year of 
1,300,000 barrels; but the very next year it fell 
to 800,000, and the next year to 700,000. In the 
next place, there never was any reason to expect 
that the increase of our exports of agricultural 
products, would keep pace with the increase of 
our population. That would be 
rience, It is, indeed, most desirable, that there 
should be an augmented demand for the products of 
ee ; but, nevertheless, the official returns 
0 


inst all expe- 


our exports do not show that absolute want of 


all foreign market, which has been so strongly 
stated. 


But there are other means by which to judge 


of the general condition of the people. Thequan- 
tity of the means of subsistence consumed, or, to 
make use of a phraseology better suited to the 
condition of our own people, the quantity of the 
comforts of life enjoyed, is one of those means. 
It so happens, indeed, that it is not so easy in this 
country, as elsewhere, to ascertain facts, of this 
sort, with accuracy. Where most of the articles 
of subsistence 2=d most of the comforts of life are 
taxed, there is, of course, great facility in ascer- 


taining, from official statements, the amount of 


consumption. But in this country, most fortu- 
nately, the Government neither 
concerned to know, the annual consumption ; and 
estimates can only be formed in another mode, 
and in reference only to a few articles, Of these 


nows, nor is 


articles, tea is one. Its use is not quite a luxury, 
and yet is something above the absolute necessa- 
ties of life. Its consumption, therefore, will be 
diminished in times of adversity, and augmented 
in times of prosperity. By deducting the annual 
export from the annual import, and taking a num- 
ber of years together, we may arrive at a probable 
estimate of consumption. The average of eleven 
years, from 1790 to 1800, inclusive, will be found 
to be two millions and a half of pounds. From 
1801 to 1812, inclusive, three millions seven hun- 
dred thousand ; and the average of the last three 
years, to wit, 1821, 1822, and 1823, five millions 
and a half. Having made a just allowance for 
the increase of our numbers, we shall still find, I 
think, from these statements, that there is no dis- 
tress which has limited our means of subsistence 
and enjoyment. 

In forming an opinion of the degree of general 
prosperity, we may regard, likewise, the progress 
of internal improvements, the investment of capi- 
tal in roads, bridges, and canals. All these prove 
a balance of income over expenditure; they are 
evidence that there is a surplus of profits, which 
the present generation is usefully vesting for the 
benefit of the next. It cannot be denied that, in 
this particular, the progress of the country is 
steady and rapid. 

We may look, too, to the expenses of educa- 
tion. Are our colleges deserted? Do fathers find 
themselves less able than usual to educate their 
children? It will be found, I imagine, that the 
amount paid for the purpose of education is con- 


first place, as before observed, the year 1803 was | stantly increasing, and that the schools and col- 
a year of extraordinary exportation. By refer-{leges were never more full than at the present 
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moment. I may add that the endowment of pub- 
lie charities, the contributions to objects of gen- 
eral benevolence, whether foreign or domestic, 
the munificence of individuals towards what ever 
promises to benefit the community, are all so many 
proofs of national prosperity. And, finally, there 
is no defalcation of revenue, no pressure of taxa- 
tion. 
The general result, therefore, of a fair exami- 
nation of the present condition of things, seems to 
me to be that there is a considerable depression of 
prices and curtailment of profit; and, in some 
parts of the country, it must be admitted there is 
a great degree of aes embarrassment, arising 
from the difficulty of paying debts which were 
contracted when prices were high. With these 
qualifications, the general state of the country 
may be said to be prosperous ; and these are not 
sufficient to give to the whole face of affairs any 
appearance of general distress. 
upposing the evil, then, to be a depression of 
prices, and a partial pecuniary pressure, the next 
inquiry is into the causes of that evil; and it ap- 
pears to me that there are several; and, in this 
respect, I think, too much has been imputed, by 
Mr. Speaker, to the single cause of the diminu- 
tion of exports. Connected, as we are, with all 
the commercial nations of the world, and having 
observed great changes to take place elsewhere, 
we should consider whether the causes of those 
changes have not reached us, and whether we are 
not suffering by the operation of those causes, in 
common with others. Undoubtedly there has 
been a great fall in the price of all commodities 
throughout the commercial world, in consequence 
of the restoration of a state of peace. When the 
allies entered France in 1814, prices rose aston- 
ishingly fast and very high. Colonial. produce 
for instance, in the ports of this country, as well 
as elsewhere, sprung up suddenly from the lowest 
to the highest extreme. A new and vast demand 
was created for the commodities of trade. These 
were the natural consequences of the great po- 
litical changes which then took place in Europe. 
We are to consider, too, that our own war crea- 
ted new demand, and that a Government expen- 
diture of 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 a year, had the 
usual effect of enhancing prices. We are obliged 
to add, that the paper issues of our banks carried 
the same effect still further. A depreciated cur- 
rency existed in a great part of the country—de- 
preciated to such an extent as that, at one time, 
exchange between the centre and the north, was 
as high as 20 per cent. The Bank of the United 
States was instituted to correct this evil; but, for 
causes which it is not necessary now to enumer- 
ate, it did not, for some years, bring back the cur- 
rency of the country to a sound state. This de- 
preciation of the circulating currency was so much, 
of course, added to the nominal prices of commo- 
dities, and these pe thus unnaturally high, 
seemed, to those who looked only at the appear- 
ance, to indicate great prosperity. But such pros- 
rity is more specious than real. It would have 
Seek better, probably, as the shock would have 
been less, if prices had fallen sooner. At length, 





however, they fell; and, as there is little doubt 
that certain events in Europe had an influence in 
determining the time at which this fall should 
take place, I will advert shortly to some of the 
principal of those events. 

In ay, 1819, the British House of Commons 
decided, by an unanimous vote, that the resump- 
tion of cash payments by the Bank of England 
should not be deferred beyond the ensuing Febru- 
ary. The restriction had been continued from time 
to time, and from year to year, Parliament always 
professing to look to the restoration of a specie 
currency, whenever it should be found practicable. 
Having been in July, 1818, continued to July, 1819, 
it was understood that, in the interim, the important 
question of the time at which cash payments should 
be resumed, should be finally settled. In the latter 

rt of the year °18, the circulation of the bank 

ad been greatly reduced, and a severe scarcity of 
money was felt in the London market. Such was 
the state of thingsin England. On the Continent, 
other important events took place. The French 
Indemnity Loan had been negotiated in the Sum- 
mer of 1818, and the proportion of it belonging to 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, had been sold. This 
created an unusual demand for gold and silver in 
these Eastern States of Europe. It has been stated, 
that the amount of the precious metals transmitted 
to Austria and Russia in that year, was at least 
twenty millions sterling. Other large sums were 
sent to Prussia and to Denmark. The effect of 
this sudden drain of specie, felt first at Paris, was 
communicated to Amsterdam and Hamburg, and 
all other commercial places in the north of Europe. 

The paper system of England had certainly 
communicated an artificial value to property. It 
had encouraged speculation, and excited overtra- 
ding. When the shock therefore came, and this 
eeheat pressure for money acted at the same mo- 
ment on the Continent and in England, inflated 
and unnatural prices could be kept up no longer. 
A reduction took place, which has been estimated 
to have been at least equal toa fall of 30, if not 
40 per cent. The depression was universal ; and 
the change was felt in the United States severely, 
though not equally so in every part of them. 
There are those, 1 am aware, who maintain that 
the events to which I have alluded did not cause 
the great fall of prices; but that that fall was nat- 
ural and inevitable, from the previously existing 
state of things, the abundance of commodities, and 
the want of demand. But that would only prove 
that the effect was produced in another way, rather 
than by another cause. If these great and sud- 
den calls for money did not reduce prices, but 
prices fell, as of themselves, to their natural state, 
still the result is the same; for we perceive that 
after these new calls for money, prices could not 
be kept longer at their unnatural height. 

About the time of these foreign events, our own 
bank system underwent a change; and all these 
causes, in my view of the subject, concurred to 
produce the great shock which took place in our 
commercial cities, and through many parts of the 
country. The year 1819 was a year of nume- 
rous failures, and very considerable distress, and 
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would have furnished fgr better grounds than exist 
at present, for that geome representation of our 
condition which has presented. Mr. Speaker 
has alluded to the strong inclination which exists, 
or has existed, in various parts of the country to 


jssue paper money, as a poset of great existing 
difficulties. I regard it rather as a very productive 
cause of those difficulties; and the Committee will 


not fail to observe, that there is, at this moment, 
much the loudest complaint of distress precisely 
where there has been the greatest attempt to re- 
lieve it by systems of paper credit. And, on the 
other hand, content, prosperity, and happiness, are 
most observable in those 6 of the country, 
where there has been the least endeavor to ad- 
minister relief by law. In truth, nothing is so 
baneful, so utterly ruinous to all true industry, as 
interfering with the legal value of money, or at- 
tempting to raise artificial standards to supply its 
place. Such remedies suit well the spirit of ex- 
travagant speculation, but they sap the very found- 
ation of all honestacquisition. By weakening the 
security of property, they take away all motive 
for exertion. Their effect is to transfer property. 
Whenever a debt is allowed to be paid by any 
thing less valuable than the legal currency in re- 
spect to which it was contracted, the difference, 
between the value of the paper given in payment 
and the legal currency, is precisely so much prop- 
erty taken from one man and given to another, 
by legislative enactment. When we talk, there- 
fore, of protecting industry, let us remember that 
the first measure for that end, is to secure it in its 
earnings; to assure it that it shall receive its own. 
Before we invent new modes of raising prices, let 
us take care that existing prices are not rendered 
wholly unavailable, by making them capable of 
being paid in depreciated paper. I regard, sir, 
this issue of irredeemable paper as the most prom- 
inent and deplorable cause of whatever pressure 
still exists in the country; and, further, I would 
put thequestion to the members of this Committee, 
whether it is not from that part of the people who 
have tried this paper system, and tried it to their 
cost, that this bill receives the most earnest sup- 
port? And I cannot forbear to ask, further, whe- 
ther this support does not proceed rather from a 
general feeling of uneasiness under the present 
condition of things, than from the clear perception 
of amy benefit which the measure itself can confer ? 
Is not all expectation of advantage centered in a 
sort of vague hope, that change may produce re- 
lief? Debt certainly presses hardest, where prices 
have been longest kept up by artificial means. 
They find the shock lightest, who take it soonest ; 
and I fully believe that, if those parts of the coun- 
try which now suffer most, had not augmented the 
force of the blow by deferring it, they would have 
now been in a much better condition than they 
are. We may assure ourselves, once for all, sir, 
that there can be no such thing as payment of 
debts by legislation. We may abolish debts in- 
deed ; we may transfer property, by visionary and 
Violent laws. But we deceive both ourselves and 
our constituents, if we flatter, either ourselves or 
them, with the hope that there is any relief against 
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whatever pressure exists, but in economy and 
industry. The depression of prices and the stag- 
nation of business, have been in truth the neces- 
sary result of circumstances, No Government 
could prevent them, and no Government can al- 
together relieve the people from their effect. We 
had enjoyed a day of extraordinary prosperity ; 
we had been neutral while the world was at war, 
and had found a great demand for our products, 
our navigation, and our labor. We had no right 
to expect that that state of things would continue 
always. With the return of peace, foreign nations 
would struggle for themselves, and enter into 
competition with us in the great objects of pursuit. 

Now, sir, what is the remedy for existing evils ? 
what is the course of policy suited to our actual 
condition? Certainly it is-not our wisdom to 
adopt any system that may be offered to us with- 
out examination, and in the blind hope that what- 
ever changes our condition may improve it. It is 
better that we should 

** Bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

We are bound to see that there is a fitness and 
an aptitude in whatever measures may be recom- 
mended to relieve the evils that afflict us; and 
before we adopt a system that professes to make 
great alterations, it is our duty to look carefully 
to each leading interest of the community, and 
see how it may probably be affected by our pro- 
posed legislation. 

And, in the first place, what is the condition of 
our commerce? Here we must clearly perceive 
that it is not enjoying that rich harvest’which 
fell to its fortune during the continuance of the 
European wars. It has been greatly depressed, and 
limited to small profits. Still, it is elastic and ac- 
tive, and seems capable of recovering itself in some 
measure from its depression. The shipping inter- 
est, also, has suffered severely, still more severely, 
probably, than commerce. If any thing should 
strike us with astonishment, it is that the naviga- 
tion of the United States should be able to sustain 
itself. Without any Government protection what- 
ever, it goes abroad to challenge competition with 
the whole world; and, in spite of all obstacles, it 
has yet been able to maintain 800,000 tons in the 
employment of foreign trade. How, sir, do the 
ship-owners and navigators accomplish this? 
How is it that they are able to meet, and in some 
measure overcome, universal competition? Not, 
sir, by protection and bounties; but by unwearied 
exertion, by extreme economy, by unshaken per- 
severance, by that manly and resolute spirit which 
relies. on itself to protect itself. These causes 
alone enable American ships still to keep their ele- 
ment, and show the flag of their country in distant. 
seas. The rates of insurance may teach us how 
thoroughly our ships are built, and how skilfully 
and safely they are navigated. Risks are taken, 
as I learn, from the United States to Liverpool, 
at one per cent.; and from the United States to 
Canton and back, as low as three per cent. But 
when we look to the low rate of freight, and when 
we consider, also, that the articles entering into 
the composition of a ship, with the exception of 
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wood, are dearer here than in other countries, we 
cannot but be utterly surprised that the shippi 
interest has been able to sustain itself at a 
need not say that the navigation of the country is 
essential to its honor and its defence. Yet, in- 
stead of proposing benefit for it in this hour of its 
depression, we pro by this measure to lay upon 
it new and heavy burdens. In the discussion, the 
other day, of that provision of the bill which pro- 
poses to tax tallow for the benefit of the oil mer- 
chants and whalemen, we had the pleasure of 
hearing eloquent eulogiums upon that portion of 
our shipping werent in the whale fishery, and 
strong statements of its importance to the public 
interest. But the same bill proposes a severe tax 
upon that interest for the benefit of the iron man- 
ufacturer and the hemp grower. So that the 
tallow chandlers and soap boilers are sacrificed 
to the oil merchants, in order that these again 
may contribute to the manufacturers of iron and 
the growers of hemp. 

If such be the state of our commerce and navi- 

tion, what is the condition of our home manu- 
factures? How are they amidst the general de- 

ression ? Do they need further protection ? and 
if any, how much? Opn all these points, we have 
had much general statement, but little precise in- 
formation. In the very elaborate speech of Mr. 
Speaker, we are not supplied with satisfactory 
rounds of judging in these various particulars. 
ho can tell, from any thing yet before the Com- 
mittee, whether the proposed duty be too high or 
too low on any one article? Gentlemen teil us 
that they are in favor of domestic industry; so 
aml. They would give it protection; so would 
I. But then all domestic industry is not confined 
to manufactures. The employments of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and navigation, are all branches 
of the same domestic industry; they all furnish 
employment for American capital and American 
Jabor. And when the question is, whether new 
duties shall be laid, for the purpose of giving fur- 
ther encouragement to particular manufactures, 
every reasonable man must ask himself, both, 
whether the proposed new encouragement be ne- 
cessary, and, whether it can be given without 
injustice to other branches of industry. 

It is desirable to know, also, somewhat more 
distinctly, how the proposed means will produce 
the intended effect. One great object proposed, 
for example, is, the increase of the home market 
for the consumption of agricultural products. This 
certainly is much to be desired; but what provi- 
sions of the bill are expected wholly, or princi- 
pally, to — this, is not stated. I would not 
suggest that some increase of the home market 
may not follow from the adoption of this bill, but 
all its provisions have not an equal tendency to 
produce this effect. Those manufactures which 
employ most labor, create of course, most demand 
for articles of consumption ; and those create least, 
in the production of which capital and skill enter 
as the chief ingredients of cost. I cannot, sir, take 
this bill, merely because a committee has recom- 
mended it. I cannot espouse a side and fight 
under a flag. I wholly repel the idea, that we 
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must take this law, or pass no law on the subject, 
What should a us from sameemeg our own 
pelgmette upon these provisions, singly and sey- 
i ? Who has Scenes to sians *: or wh 
should we place ourselves in a condition where 
we cannot give to every measure, that is distinct 
and separate in itself, a separate and distinct con- 
sideration? Sir, I no member of the 
Committee will withhold his assent from what he 
thinks right, until others will yield their assent to 
what they think wrong. There are many thin 
in this bill acceptable probably to the general 
sense of the House. Why should not these pro- 
visions be passed into a law, and others left to be 
decided upon their own merits, as a majority of 
the House shall see fit? To some of these provi- 
sions Iam myself decidedly favorable; to others 
I have great objections; and I should have been 
very glad of an opportunity of giving my own 
vote distinctly on propositions, which are, in their 
own nature, essentially and substantially distinct 
from one another. 

But, sir, before expressing my own opinion upon 
the several provisions of this bill, I will advert for 
a moment to some other general topics. We have 
heard much of the policy of England, and her ex- 
ample has been repeatedly u upon us, as prov- 
ing, not only the expediency of encouragement 
and protection, but of exclusion and direct prohi- 
bition also. I took occasion the other day to re- 
mark, that more liberal notions were growing 
prevalent on this subject; that the policy of re- 
straints and prohibitions was getting out of repute, 
as the true nature of commerce became better un- 
derstood ; and that, among public men, those most 
distinguished, were most decided in their reproba- 
tion of the broad principle of exclusion and prohi- 
bition. Upon the truth of this representation, as 
matter of fact, I supposed there could not be two 
opinions among those who had observed the pro- 
gress of political sentiment in other countries, and 
were acquainted with its present state. In this 
respect, however, it would seem, that I was greatly 
mistaken. We have heard it again and again de- 
clared, that the English Government still adheres, 
with immovable firmness, to its old doctrines of 
prohibition; that although journalists, theorists, 
and scientific writers, advance other doctrines, yet 
the practical men, the legislators, the government of 
the country, are too wise to follow them. It has 
even been most cos gone hinted, that the pro- 
mulgation of liberal opinions on these subjects, is 
intended only fora delusion upon other nations, . 
to cajole them into the folly of liberal ideas, while 
England retains to herself all the benefits of the 
admirable old system of prohibition. We have 
heard from Mr. Speaker a warm commendation 
of the complex mechanism of this system. The 
British Empire, it is said, is, in the first Ree to 
be protected against the rest of the world; thea 
the British isles against the colonies; next, the 
isles respectively against each other—England 
herself, as the heart of the empire, being protected 
most of all, and against all. 

Truly, sir, it appears to me, that Mr. Speaker’s 
imagination has seen system, and order, and 
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beauty, in that, which is much more justly con- 
sidered as the result of specs, partiality, or 
violence. This part of English legislation has 
resulted, partly from considering Ireland as a con- 
quered country, partly from the want of a com- 
plete union, even with Scotland, and partly from 
the narrow views of colonial regulation, which in 
early and uninformed periods, influenced the Eu- 
ropean States. 

And, sir, I imagine, nothing would strike the 
public men of ane more singularly, than to 
find gentlemen of real information, and much 
weight, in the councils of this country, expressing 
sentiments like these, in regard to the existing 
state of these English laws. I have never said, 
indeed, that prohibitory laws did not exist in Eng- 
land; we all know they do; but the question is, 


' does she owe her prosperity and greatness to these 


laws? I venture to say, that such is not the 


_ opinion of the public men now in England, and 


the continuance of the laws, even without any 
alteration, would not be evidence that their opinion 
is different from what I have represented it; be- 


_ cause the laws having existed long, and great 


interests having been built up on the faith of them, 
they cannot now be repealed, without great and 
overwhelming inconvenience. Because a thing 
has been wrongly done, it does not therefore fol- 
low that it can now be undone; and this is the 
reason, as I understand it, upon which exclusion, 
prohibition, and monopoly, are suffered to remain 
in any degree in the English system ; and for the 
same reason, it will be wise in us to take our 
measures, on all subjects of this kind, with great 
caution. We may not be able, but at the hazard 
of much injury to individuals, hereafter to retrace 
our steps. And yet, whatever is extravagant, or 
unreasonable, is not likely toendure. There may 
come a moment of strong re-action; and if no 
moderation be shown in laying on duties, there 
may be little seruple in taking them off.. It may 
here be observed, that there is a broad and marked 
distinction between entire prohibition, and reason- 
able encouragement. Itis the one thing by duties 
or taxes on foreign articles, toawaken a home 
competition in the production of the same articles ; 
it is another thing to remove all competition by a 
total exclusion of the foreign article; and it is 
quite another thing still, by total prohibition, to 
raise at home, manufactures not suited to the 
climate, the nature of the country, or the state of 
the population. These are substantial distinc- 
tions, and although it may not be easy, in every 
case, to determine which of them applies to a given 
article, yet, the distinctions themselves exist, and 
in most cases, will be sufficiently clear to indicate 
the true course of policy; and, unless I have 
greatly mistaken the prevailing sentiment in the 
councils of England, it grows every day more and 
more favorable to the diminution of restrictions, 
and to the wisdom of leaving much (I do not say 
every thing, for that would not be true) to the en- 
terprise and the discretion of individuals. Ishould 
certainly not have taken up the time of the Com- 
mittee to state at any length the opinions of other 
Governments, or of the public men of other coun- 





























tries, upon a subject like this; but an occasional 
remark made by me the other day, having been 
so directly controverted, especially by Mr. Speaker, 
in his observations yesterday, I must take occasion 
to refer to some proofs of what I have stated. 


What, then, is the state of English opinion? 


Every body knows that, after the termination of 
the late European war, there came a time of great 
pressure in England. Since her example has been 
quoted, let it be asked in what mode her Govern- 
ment sought relief. Did it aim to maintain arti- 
ficial and unnatural prices? Did it maintain a 
swollen and extravagant paper circulation? Did 
it carry further the laws of prohibition and exclu- 
sion? Did it draw closer the cords of colonial re- 
straint? No, sir, but precisely the reverse. In- 
stead of relying on legislative contrivances and 
artificial devices, it trusted to the enterprise and 
industry of the people; which it sedulously sought 
to excite, not by imposing restraint, but by remo- 
ving it, wherever its removal was practicable. In 
May, 1820, the attention of the Government hav- 
ing been much turned to the state of foreign trade, 
a distinguished member* of the House of Peers 
brought forward a parliamentary motion upon that 
subject, followed by an ample discussion, and a 
full statement of his own opinions. In the course 
of his remarks, he observed, 


‘¢That there ought to be no prohibitory duties, as 


such ; for that it was evident, that where a manufac- 
ture could not be carried on, or a production raised, 
but under the protection of a prohibitory duty, that 
manufacture or that produce could not be brought to 
market but at a loss. In his opinion, the name of 
strict prohibition might, therefore, in commerce, be got 
rid of altogether; but he did not see the same objec- 


tion to protecting duties, which, while they admitted of 


the introduction of commodities from abroad similar to 
those which we ourselves manufactured, placed them 
so much on a level, as to allow a competition between 
them.” “No axiom,” he added, ‘‘ was more true than 


this: that it was by growing what the territory of a 


country could grow most cheaply, and by receiving 
from other countries what it could not produce except 


at too great an expense, that the greatest degree of 


happiness was to be communicated to the greatest 
extent of population.” 


In assenting to the motion, the first Minister { of 
the Crown expressed his opinion of the great ad- 
vantage resulting from unrestricted freedom of 
trade. 


“ Of the soundness of that general principle,” he ob- 
served, “I can entertain no doubt. I can entertain no 
doubt of what would have been the great advantages 
to the civilized world, if the system of unrestricted 
trade had been acted upon by every nation, from the 
earliest period of its commercial intercourse with its 
neighbors. If to those advantages there could have 
been any exceptions, I am persuaded that they would 
have been but few; and I am also persuaded that the 
cases to which they would have referred, would not 
have been, in themselves, connected with the trade 
and commerce of England. But we are now in a sit- 
uation in which I will not say that a reference to the 
principle of unrestricted trade can be of no use, be- 


* Lord Lansdowne. t Lord Liverpool. 
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cause such a reference may correct erroneous reasoning ; 
but in which it is impossible for us, or for any country 
in the world, but the Untied States of America, to act 
unreservedly on that principle. The commercial reg- 
ulations of the European world have been long estab- 
lished, and cannot suddenly be departed from.” 


Having peewee a proposition to be made to 
England, by a foreign State, for free commerce and 
intercourse, and an unrestricted exchange of agri- 
cultural products, and of manufactures, he proceeds 
to observe: 


“Tt would be impossible to accede to such a proposi- 
tion. We have risen to our present greatness under a 
different system. Some suppose that we have risen 
in consequence of that system; others of whom I am 
one, believe that we have risen in spite of that system. 
But, whichever of these hypotheses be true, certain it 
is, that we have risen under a very different system 
than that of free and unrestricted trade. It is utterly 
impossible, with our debt and taxation, even if they 
were but half their existing amount, that we can sud- 
denly adopt the system of free trade.” 


Lord Ellenborough, in the same debate, said, 


*« That he attributed the general distress then exist- 
ing in Europe, to the regulations that had taken place 
since the destruction of the French power. Most of 
the States on the Continent had surrounded themselves 
as with walls of brass, to inhibit intercourse with other 
States. Intercourse was prohibited, even in districts 
of the same State, as was the case in Austria and Sar- 
dinia. ‘Thus, though the taxes on the people had been 
lightened, the severity of their condition had been in- 
creased. He believed that the discontent which per- 
vaded most parts of Europe, and especially Germany, 
Was more owing to commercial restrictions, than to 
any theoretical doctrines on Government; and that a 
free communication among them would do more to 
restore tranquillity, than any other step that could be 
adopted. He objected to all attempts to frustrate the 
benevolent intentions of Providence, which had given to 
various countries various wants, in order to bring them 
together. He objected to it as antisocial ; he objected to 
it, as making commerce the means of barbarizing, in- 
stead of enlightening nations. The state of the trade 
with France was the most disgraceful to both countries ; 
the two greatest civilized nations of the world, placed 
at a distance of scarcely twenty miles from each other, 
had contrived, by their artificial regulations, to reduce 
their commerce with each other to a mere nullity.” 


Every member, speaking on this occasion, agreed 
in the general sentiments favorable to unrestricted 
intercourse, which had thus been advanced; one 
of them remarking, at the ¢onclusion of the de- 
bate, that “the principles of free trade, which he 
‘ was happy to see so fully recognised, were of the 
‘ utmost consequence; for, though, in the present 
‘ circumstances of the country, a free trade was 
‘ unattainable, yet their task hereafter was to ap- 
‘ proximate to it. Considering the prejudices and 
‘ interests which were opposed to the recognition 
‘of that principle, it was no small indication of 
‘the firmness and liberality of Government, to 
¢‘ have so fully conceded it.” 


Sir, we have seen, in the course of this discus- 
sion, that several gentlemen have expressed their 
high admiration of the silk manufacture of Eng- 
land. Its commendation was begun, I think, by 
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the honorable member from Vermont, who sit; 
near me, who thinks that that alone gives concly. 
sive evidence of the benefits produced by attention 
to manufactures, inasmuch as it is a great source 
of wealth to the nation, and has amply repaid al| 
the costs of its protection. Mr. Speaker’s appro- 
bation of this part of the English example, was 
still warmer. Now, sir, it does so happen, that 
both these gentlemen differ very widely on this 
ope from the opinions entertained in England, 

y persons of the first rank, both of knowledge 
and of power. In the debate to which I have al- 
ready referred, the proposer of the motion urged 
the expediency of providing for the admission of 
the silks of France into England. 


“ He was aware,” he said, ‘‘ that there was a poor 
and industrious body of manufacturers, whose inter- 
ests must suffer by such an arrangement ; and there. 
fore he felt that it would be the duty of Parliament to 
provide for the present generation, by a large parlia- 
mentary grant. It was conformable to every principle 
of sound justice to do so, when the interests of a par- 
ticular class were sacrificed to the good of the whole.” 


In answer to these observations, Lord Liverpuol 
said that, with reference to several branches of 
manufactures, time, and the change of circun- 
stances, had rendered the system of protecting 
duties merely nominal ; and that, in his opinion, 
if all the protecting laws which regarded both the 
woollen and cotton manufactures, were to be re- 
pealed, no injurious effects would thereby be oc- 
casioned. 


“ But,” he observes, “ with respect to silk, that men- 
ufacture in this kingdom is so completely artificial, 
that any attempt to introduce the principles cf free 
trade with reference to it, might put an end to it alto- 
gether. I allow that the silk manufacture is not na- 
tural to this country. I wish we had never had a silk 
manufactory. I allow that it is natural to France; | 
allow, that it might have been better, had each coun- 
try adhered exclusively to that manufacture, in which 
each is superior ; and had the silks of France been ex- 
changed for British cottons. But I must look at things 
as they are; and when I consider the extent of cap- 
ital, and the immense population, consisting, | be- 
lieve, of about 50,000 persons engaged in our silk 
manufacture, I can only say, that one of the few points 
in which I totally disagree with the proposer of the 
motion, is the expediency, under existing circumstan- 
ces, of holding out any idea, that it would be possible 
to relinquish the silk manufacture, and to provide for 
those who live by it, by parliamentary enactment. 
Whatever objections there may be to the continuance 
of the protecting system, I repeat, that it is impossi- 
ble altogether to relinquish it. I may regret that the 
system was ever commenced ; but, as I cannot recall 
that act, I must submit to the inconvenience by which 
it is attended, rather than expose the country to evils 
of greater magnitude.” 

Let it be remembered, sir, that these are not the 
sentiments of a theorist, nor the fancies of specu- 
lation ; but the operative opinions of the first Min- 
ister of England, acknowledged to be one of the 
ablest and most practical statesmen of his coun- 
try. Sir, gentlemen could have hardly been more 
unfortunate than in the selection of the silk man- 
ufacture in England, as an example of the bene- 














: ency. At the last session of Parliament, the man- 


> has from time to time been issued by magistrates 


an oppressive manner, with the minutest details 
of the manufacture ; such as limiting the number 


_ many sorts of work; and determining the quan- 
wages; that by the operation of these laws, the 
| nised principles of regulation, has been arbitrari 

_ incompetent to a just decision ; that masters are 
' work, whether well or ill performed; and that 
_ they are totally prevented the use of improved 
esi! it being ordered, that work, in the 


| weavingo 
paid precisely at the same rate as if done by hand ; 


_ torepeal them did not, as far as I recollect, alto- 


_ world, seems to have passed away. Commerce, to 
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ficial effects of that system which they would re- 
commend. It is, in the language which I have 
quoted, completetly artificial. It has been sus- 
tained by I know not how many laws, breaking 
in upon the plainest principles. of general expedi- 

































intended to be, a source of reciprocal amity between 
nations, and an interchange of productions, to pro- 


mote the industry, the wealth, and the happiness, of 
mankind.” 


In moving for the reappointment of the com- 


mittee, in February, 1823, the same gentleman 
said : 


“ We must also get rid of that feeling of appropria- 
tion, which exhibited itself in a disposition to produce 
every thing necessary for our own consumption, and 
to render ourselves independent of the world. No 
notion could be more absurd or mischievous; it led, 
even in peace, to an animosity and rancor, greater 
than existed in time of war. Undoubtedly there would 
be great prejudices to combat, both in this country and 
elsewhere, in the attempt to remove the difficulties 
which are most obnoxious. It-would be impossible to 
forget the attention which was in some respects due 
to the present system of protections; although that 
attention ought certainly not to be carried beyond the 
absolute necessity of the case.” 


And in a second report.of the committee, drawn 
by the same gentleman, in that part of it which 
proposes a diminution of duties on timber from 
the north of Europe, and the policy of giving a 
legislative preference to the importation of such 
timber in the log, and a discouragement of the 
importation of deals, it is stated that the com- 
mittee reject this policy, because, among other 
reasons, “it is founded on a principle of exclu- 
‘ sion, which they are most averse to see brought 
‘ into operation, In any new instance, without the 
‘ warrant of some evident and great political ex- 
‘ pediency.” And on many subsequent occasions, 
the same gentleman has taken occasion to ob- 
serve, that he differed from those who thought 
that manufactures could not flourish without re- 
strictions. on trade; that old prejudices of that 
sort were dying away, and that more liberal and 
just sentiments were taking their place. These 
sentiments appear to have been followed by im- 
portant legal provisions, calculated to remove re- 
strictions and prohibitions, where they were most 
severely felt; that is to say, in several branches of 
navigation and trade. 


They have relaxed their colonial system, they 
have upened the ports of their islands, and have 
done away the restriction which limited the trade 
of the colony to the mother country. Colonial 
products can now be carried directly from the 
islands to any part of Europe ; and it may not be 
improbable, considering our own high duties on 
spirits, that that article may be exchanged here- 
after by the English West India colonies, directly, 
for the timber and deals of the Baltic. 


It may be added, that Mr. Lowe, whom the 
gentleman has cited, says that nobody supposes 
that the three great staples of English manufac- 
tures, cotton, woollen, and hardware, are benefit- 
ed by any existing protecting duties; and that 
one object of all these protecting laws is usually 
overlooked, and that is, that they have been in- 
tended to reconcile the various interests to taxa- 
tion: the corn law, for example, being designed 
as some equivalent to the agricultural interest for 
the burden of tithes and of poor rates, 


ufacturers petitioned for the repeal of three or four 
of these statutes, complaining of the vexatious re- 
strictions which they impose on the wages of la- 
bor; setting forth, that a great variety of orders 


under the authority of these laws, interfering, in 


of threads to an inch; restricting the widths of 
tity of labor not to be exceeded without extra 
rate of wages, instead of being left to the cai 
fixed by persons whose ignorance renders them 


compelled by law to pay an equal price for all 


which'machinery is employed, shall be 


that these acts have frequently given rise to the 
most vexatious regulations, the unintentional 
breach of which has subjected manufacturers to 
ruinous penalties; and that, the introduction of 
all machinery being prevented, by which labor 
might be cheapened, and the manufacturers being 
compelled to pay ata fixed price, under all cir- 
cumstances, they are prevented from affording em- 
ployment to their workmen, in times of stagna- 
tion of trade, but are compelled to stop their 
looms. And finally, they complain, that, not- 
withstanding these grievances under which they 
labor, while carrying on their manufacture in 
London, the law still prohibits them, while they 
continue to reside there, from employing any _por- 
tion of their capital in the same business in any 
other part of the kingdom, where it might be more 
beneficially conducted. Now, sir, absurd as these 
laws must appear to be to every man, the attempt 


gether succeed. ‘The weavers were too numerous, 
their interests too great, or their prejudices too 
strong; and this notable instance of protection 
and monopoly still exists, to be lamented in Eng- 
land, with as much sincerity as it seems to be ad- 
mired here, 


In order further to show the prevailing senti- 
ment of the English Government, I would refer 
to a report of a select committee of the House of 
Commons, at the head of which was the vice 
president of the board of trade, (Mr. Wallace,) in 
July, 1820. 


‘The time,” say that committee, “ when monopo- 
lies could be successfully supported, or would be pa- 
tiently endured, either in respect to subjects against 
subjects, or particular countries against the rest of the 


continue undisturbed, and secure, must be, as it was 
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In fine, sir, I think it is clear that, if we now 
embrace the system of prohibitions and restric- 
tions, we shall show an affection for what others 
have discarded, and be attempting to ornament 
ourselves with cast-off apparel. 

Sir, I should not have gone into this prolix de- 
tail of opinions from any consideration of their 
special importance on the present occasion ; but 
having happened to state that such was the actua 
opinion of the Government of England at the 
present time, and the accuracy of this representa- 
tion having been so confidently denied, I have 
chosen to put the matter beyond doubt or cavil, 
although at the expense of these tedious citations. 
I shall have occasion, hereafter, of referring more 
oo to sundry recent British enactments, 

y way of showing the diligence and spirit with 
which that Government strives to sustain its nav- 
igating interest, by opening the widest possible 
range to the enterprise of individual adventurers. 
I repeat, that I have not alluded to these exam- 
ples of a foreign State as being fit to control our 
own policy. In the general principle, I acqui- 
esce. Protection, when carried to the point which 
is now recommended ; that is, to entire prohibi- 
tion, seems to me, destructive of all commercial 
intercourse between nations. We are urged to 
adopt the system upon general principles; and 
what would be the consequence of the universal 
application of such a general principle, but that 
nations would abstain entirely from all intercourse 
with one another? Ido not admit the general 
principle; on the contrary, I think freedom of 
trade to be the general principle, and restriction 
the exception. And it is for every State, taking 
into view its own condition, to judge of the pro- 
priety, in any case, of making an exception, con- 
stantly preferring, as I think all wise Governments 
will, not to depart without urgent reason from the 
general rule. 

There is another point in the existing policy of 
England, to which per most earnestly invite 
the attention of the Committee; I mean the ware- 
house system, or what we usually call the system 
of drawback. Very great prejudices a r to 
me to exist with us on that subject. e seem 
averse to the extension of the principle. The 
English Government, on the contrary, appear to 
have carried it to the extreme of liberality. They 
have arrived, however, at their present opinions, 
and present practice, by slow degrees. The tran- 
sit system was commenced about the year 1803, 
but the first law was partial and limited. It ad- 
mitted the importation of raw materials for ex- 
portation, but it excluded almost every sort of 
manufactured goods. This was done for the 
same reason that we propose to prevent the transit 
of Canadian wheat through the United States— 
the fear of aiding the competition of the foreign 
article with our own, in foreign markets, Better 
reflection, or more experience, has induced them 
to abandon that mode of reasoning, and to con- 
sider all such means of influencing foreign markets 
as nugatory; since, in the present active and en- 
lightened state of the world, nations will supply 
themselves from the best sources, and the true 


policy of all producers, whether of raw materials 
or of manufactured articles, is, not vainly to en. 
deavor to keep other venders out of the market. 
but to conquer them in it, by the quality and the 
cheapness of their articles. The present policy of 
England, therefore, is, to allure the importation 
of commodities into England, there to be deposit. 
ed in English warehouses, thence to be exported in 
assorted cargoes, and thus enabling her to carry 
on a general export trade to all quarters of the 
globe. Articles of all kinds, with the single ey. 
ception of tea, may be brought into England, 
from any part of the world, in foreign as well as 
British _e there warehoused, and again ex. 
ported, at the pleasure of the owner, without the 
payment of any duty, or Government charge 
whatever. 

While I am upon this subject, I would take 
notice also of the recent proposition in the English 
Parliament to abolish the tax on imported wool; 
and it is observable, that those who support this 
proposition give the same reasons as have been 
offered here, within the last week, against the duty 
which we propose on the same article. They 
say, that their manufacturers require a cheap and 
coarse wool, for the supply of the Mediterranean 
and Levant trade, and that, without a more free 
admission of the wool of the Continent, that trade 
will all fall into the hands of the Germans and 
Italians, who will carry it on through Leghorn 
and Trieste. While there is this duty on foreign 
wool to protect the wool growers of England, 
there is on the other hand a prohibition on the 
exportation of the native article, in aid of the 
manufacturers. The opinion seems to be gaining 
strength, that the true policy is to abolish both. 

Laws have long existed in England, preventing 
the emigration of artisans, and the exportation of 
machinery ; but the policy of these, also, has be- 
come doubted, and an inquiry has been instituted 
in Parliament into the expediency of repealing 
them. As to the emigration of artisans, say those 
who disapprove the laws, if that were desirable, 
no law could effect it; and as to the exportation 
of machinery, let us fabricate and export it, as we 
would any other commodity. If France is de- 
termined to spin and weave her own cotton, let 
us, if we may, still have the benefit of furnishing 
the machinery. 

I have stated these things, sir, to show what 
seems to be the general tone of thinking and 
reasoning on these subjects in that country, the 
example of which has been so much pressed upon 
us. hether the present policy of England be 
right or wrong, wise or unwise, it cannot, as 1 
seems clearly to me, be quoted as an authority for 
carrying further the restrictive and exclusive sys- 
tem, either in regard to manufactures or trade. 
To re-establish a sound currency, to meet at once 
the shock, tremendous as it was, of the fall of 
prices, to enlarge her capacity for foreign trade, 
to open wide the field of individual enterprise and 
competition, and to say, plainly and distinctly, 
that the country must relieve itself from the em- 
barrassments which it felt, by economy, frugality, 
and renewed efforts of enterprise ; these appear 
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be the general outline of the policy which Eng- 


land has pursued. 


Mr. Chairman: I will say a few words upon a 
topic, but, for the introduction of which into this 
debate, I should not have given the Committee, 
on this occasion, the trouble of hearing me. Some 
days ago, I believe it was when we were settling 
the controversy between the oil merchants and the 
tallow chandlers, the Balance of Trade made its 
appearance in debate, and I must confess, sir, that 
I spoke of it, or rather, spoke to it, somewhat free- 
ly and irreverently, I believe I used the hard 


- names which have been imputed to me; and I 
_ did it simply for the purpose of laying the spectre, 
_ and driving it back to its tomb. Certainly, sir, 


_ when I called the old notion on this subject non- 
- sense, I did not suppose that I should offend any 
- one, unless the dead should happen to hear me. 


All the living generation, I took it for granted, 


operly applied. In 
The dead and 


Let us inquire, then, sir, what is meant by an 


| unfavorable balance o trade, and what the argu- 
_ ment is, drawn from that source. 


By an unfavor- 
able nce of trade, I understand, is meant that 
state of ning in which importation exceeds ex- 

o apply it to our own case, if the 
value of goods imported, exceed the value of those 


| exported, then the balance of trade is said to be 


against us, inasmuch as we have run in debt to 
the amount of this difference. Therefore, it is 
said that, if a nation continue long in a com- 
merce like this, it must be rendered absolutely 
bankrupt. It is in the condition of a man that 
buys more than he sells; and how can such a 
traffic be maintained without ruin? Now, sir, 
the whole fallacy of this argument consists in 
supposing that, whenever the value of imports ex- 
ceeds that of exports, a debt is necessarily created 
to the extent of the difference : whereas, ordinari- 
ly, the. import is no more than the result of the 
export, augmented in value by the labor of trans- 
portation. The excess of imports over exports, in 
truth, usually shows the gains, not the losses, of 
trade; or, in a country that not only buys and 
sells goods, but employs ships in carrying goods 


| also, it shows the profits of commerce, and the 
_ earnings of navigation. Nothing is more certain 


than that, in the usual course of things, and taking 
a series of years together, the value of our imports 
is the aggregate of our exports and our freights. 
If the value of commodities, imported in a given 
case, did not exceed the value of the outward 
cargo, with which they were purchased, then it 
would be clear to every man’s common sense, 


| that the voyage had not been profitable. If such: 
commodities tell far short in value of the cost of 


the outward cargo, then the voyage would be a 
very losing one; and yet it would present exactly 
that state of things which, according to the no- 
tion of a balance of trade, can alone indicate a 
On the other hand, if the 
return cargo were found to be worth much more 
than the outward cargo, while the merchant, 


just and liberal commerce. 





having paid for the goods exported, and all the 
expenses of the voyage, finds a handsome sum yet 
in his hands, which he calls profits, the balance 
of trade is still against him, and whatever he ma 

think of it, he is in a very bad way. Although 
one individual, or all individuals gain, the nation 
loses; while all its citizens grow rich, the coun- 
try grows poor. This is the doctrine of the bal- 
ance of trade. Allow me, sir, to give an instance 
tending to show how unaccountably individuals 
deceive themselves, and imagine themselves to. be 
somewhat rapidly mending their condition, while 
they ought to be poseeder that, by that infallible 
standard, the balance of trade, they are on the 
high road to ruin. 


Some years ago, in better 
times than the 


resent, a ship left one of the 
towns of New England with seventy thousand 
specie doilars. She proceeded to Mocha, on the 
Red Sea, and there laid out these dollars in 
coffee, drugs, spices, &c. With this new cargo 
she proceeded to Europe; two-thirds of it were 
sold in Holland for $130,000, which the ship 
brought back and placed in the same bank from 
the vaults of which she had taken her original 
outfit. The other third was sent to the ports of 
the Mediterranean, and produced a return of $25,- 
000 in specie, and $15,000 in Italian merchandise. 
These sums together make $170,000 imported, 
which is $100,000 more than was exported, and 
is, therefore, proof of an unfavorable balance of 
trade, to that amount, in this adventure. We 


should find no great difficulty, sir, in paying off 
our balances if this were the nature of them all. 


The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that all these ob- 


solete and exploded notions had their origin in 


very mistaken ideas of the true nature of com- 
merce. Commerce is not a gambling among na- 
tions for a stake, to be won by some and lost by 
others. It has not the tendency necessarily to 
impoverish one of the parties to it, while it en- 
riches the other; all parties gain, all parties make 
rofits, all parties grow rich, by the operations of 
If the world had but 
one clime, and but one soil; if all men had the 
same wants and the same means, on the spot of 
their existence, to gratify those wants; then, in- 
deed, what one obtained from the other by ex- 
change, would injure one party in the same de- 
gree that it benefited the other; then, indeed, 
there would be some foundation for the balance 
of trade. But Providence has disposed our lot 
much more kindly. We inhabit a various earth, 
We have reciprocal wants, and reciprocal means 
for gratifying one another’s wants. This is the 
true origin of commerce, which is nothing more 
than an exchange of equivalents, and from the 
rude barter of its primitive state, to the refined 
and complex state in which we see it, its principle 
is uniformly the same; its only object being, in 
every stage, to produce that exchange of com- 
modities between individuals and between na- 
tions, which shall conduce to the advantage and 
to the happiness of both. Commerce between na- 
tions has the same essential character as com- 
merce between individuals, or between parts of 
the same nation. Cannot two individuals make 
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an interchange of commodities which shall prove 


beneficial to both, or in which the balance of 
trade shall be in favor of both? If not, the tailor 
and the shoemaker, the farmer and the smith, 
have hitherto very much misunderstood their own 
interest. And with regard to the internal trade 
of a country, in which the same rule would ap- 
ply as between nations, do we ever speak of such 
an intercourse being prejudicial to one side be- 
cause it is useful to the other? Do we ever hear 
that, because the intercourse between New York 
and Albany is advantageous to one of those 
places, it must, therefore, be ruinous to the other ? 

May I be allowed, sir, to read a passage on this 
subject from the observations of a gentleman, in 
my opinion one of the most clear and sensible 
writers and speakers of the age upon subjects of 
this sort :* 

‘* There is no political question on which the preva- 
lence of false principles is so general, as in what re- 
lates to the nature of commerce and to the pretended 
balance of trade; and there are few which have led 
to e greater number of practical mistakes, attended 
with consequences extensively prejudicial to the hap- 
piness of mankind. In this country, our parliament- 
ary proceedings, our public documents, and the works 
of several able and popular writers, have combined to 
propagate the impression that we are indebted for 
much of our riches to what is called the balance of 
trade.” “Our true policy would surely be to profess, 
as the object and guide of our commercial system, that 
which every man who has studied the subject must know 
to be the true principle of commerce, the interchange of 
reciprocal and equivalent benefit. We may rest as- 
sured that it is not in the nature of commerce to enrich 
one party at the expense of the other. This is a pur- 
pose at which, if it were practicable, we ought not to 
aim; and which, if we aimed at, we could not accom- 
plish.” 

These remarks, I believe, sir, were written some 
ten or twelve years ago. They are in perfect ac- 
cordance with the opinions advanced in more 
elaborate treatises, and now that the world has re- 
turned to a state of peace, and commerce has re- 
sumed its natural channels, and different nations 
are enjoying, or seeking to enjoy, their respective 
portions of it, all see the justness of these ideas; 
all see, that, in this day of knowledge and of 

ce, there can be no commerce between nations 
ut that which shall benefit all who are parties 
to it. 

If it were necessary, Mr. Chairman, I might 
ask the attention of the Committee to recur toa 
document before us, on this subject, of the balance 
of trade. It will be seen by reference to the ac- 
counts, that, in the course of the last year, our 
total export to Holland exceeded two millions and 
a half; our total import from the same country 
was but $700,000. Now can any man be wild 
enough to make any inference from this of the 
gain or loss of our trade with Holland for that 
year? Our trade with Russia for the same year 
produced a balance the other way ; our import be- 
ing two millions, and our export being but half a 





* Mr. Huskisson, President of the English Board of 
Trade. 





million. But this has no more tendency to show 
the Russian trade a losing trade, than the other 
statement has to show that the Dutch trade has 
been a gainful one. Neither of them, by itself 
proves any thing. 

Springing out of this notion of a balance of 
trade, there has been another idea, which has been 
much dwelt upon in the course of this debate; 
that is, that we ought not to buy of nations who 
do not buy of us; for example, that the Russian 
trade is a trade disadvantageous to the country, 
and ought to be discouraged, because, in the ports 
of Russia, we buy more than we sell. Now allow 
me to observe, in the first place, sir, that we have 
no account showing how much we do sell in the 
ports of Russia. Our official returns show us 
only what is the amount of our direct exports to 
her ports. But then we all know that the pro- 
ceeds of other of our exports go to the same mar- 
ket, though indirectly. We send our own pro- 
ducts, for example, to Cuba, or to Brazil; we 
there exchange them for the sugar and the coffee 
of those countries, and these articles we carry to 
St. Petersburg, and there sell them. Again; our 
exports to Holland and Hamburg are connected 
directly or indirectly with our imports from Rus- 
sia. What difference does it make, in sense or 
reason, whether a cargo of iron be bought at St. 
Petersburg by the exchange of a cargo of tobacco, 
or whether the tobacco has been sold on the way, 
in a better market, in a port of Holland, the money 
remitted to England, and the iron paid for bya 
bill on London? There might indeed have been 
an augmented freight, there might have been 
some saving of commissions, if tobacco had been 
in brisk demand in the Russian market. But 
still there is nothing to show that the whole voy- 
age may not have been highly profitable. That 
depends upon the original cost of the article here, 
the amount of freight and insurance to Holland, 
the price obtained there, the rate of exchange be- 
tween Holland and England ; the expense, then, 
of proceeding to St. Petersburg, the price of iron 
there, the rate of exchange between that place 
and England, the amount of freight and insurance 
home, and, finally, the value of the iron, when 
brought to our own market. These are the cal- 
culations which determine the fortune of the ad- 
venture; and nothing can be judged of it, one 
way or the other, by the relative state of our 
imports or exports with Holland, England, or 
Russia. 

I would not be understood to deny that it may 
often be our interest to cultivate a trade with 
countries that most require such commodities as 
we can furnish, and which are capable also of 
directly supplying our own wants. This is the 
simplest and most original form of all commerce, 
and is, no doubt, highly beneficial. And some 
countries are so situated, doubtless, that commerce 
in this original form, or something near it, may 
be all that they can, without considerable incon- 
venience, carry on. Our trade, for example, with 
Madeira and the Western Islands, has been use 
ful to the country as furnishing a demand for some 
portion of our agricultural products, which prob 
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ably could not have been bought, had we not 
received their products in return. Countries sit- 
vated still further from the great marts and high- 
ways of the commercial world, may afford still 
stronger instances of the necessity and utility of 
conducting commerce on the original principle of 
barter, without much assistance from the opera- 
tions of credit and exchange. Alli I would be 
understood to say, is, that it by no means follows 
that that must be a losing trade with any coun- 
try, from which we receive more of her products 
than she receives of ours. And since I was sup- 

the other day, in speaking upon this sub- 
ject, to have advanced opinions which net only 
this country ought to reject, but which also other 
countries, and those the most distinguished for 
skill and success in commercial intercourse, do 
reject, 1 will ask leave to refer again to the dis- 
cussion which I first mentioned, in the English 
Parliament, relative to the foreign trade of that 
country. 


“With regard (says the mover of the proposi- 
tion*) to the argument employed against renewing 
our intercourse with the north of Europe—namely, 
that those who supplied us with timber from that quar- 
ter would not receive British manufactures in return, 
it appeared to him futile and ungrounded. If they 
did not send direct for our manufactures at home, 
they would send fur them to Leipsic, and other fairs of 
Germany. Were not the Russian and Polish mer- 
chants purchasers there to a great amount? But he 
would never admit the principle that a trade was not 
profitable, because we were obliged to carry it on with 
the precious metals, or that we ought to renounce it, 
because our manufactures were not received by the 
foreign nation, in return for its produce. Whatever 
we received must be paid for in the produce of our 
land and labor, directly or circuitously, and he was 
glad to have the noble Earl’st marked concurrence in 
this principle.” 

Referring ourselves again, sir, to the analo- 
gies of common life—no one would say that a 
farmer or a mechanic should buy only where he 
can do so by the exchange of his own produce, or 
his own manufacture. Such exchange may be 
often convenient; and, on the other hand, the 
cash purchase may be often more convenient. It 
is the same in the intercourse of nations. Indeed, 
Mr. Speaker has placed this argument on very 
clear grounds. It has been said, in the early part 
of the debate, that if we cease to import English 
cotton fabrics, England would no longer continue 
to purchase our cotton. To this, Mr. Speaker has 
replied, with great force and justice, that as she 
must have cotton in large quantities, she will buy 
the article where she can find it best and cheap- 
est; and that it would be quite ridiculous in her, 
manufacturing as she still would be, for her own 
vast consumption, and the consumption of mil- 
lions in other countries, to reject our uplands, 
because we had learned to manufacture a part of 
them for ourselves. And would it not be equally 
ridiculous in us, if the commodities of Russia 
were both cheaper and better suited to our wants 


we 


* Marquis of Lansdowne. f Lord Liverpool. 
18th Con. Ist Sess.—65 


than could be found elsewhere, to abstain from 
commerce with her, because she will not receive 
in return other commodities which we have to sell, 
but which she has no occasion to buy ? 
Intimately connected, sir, with this topic, is 
another, which has been brought into the debate ; 
I mean the evil so much complained of—the 
exportation of specie. We hear gentlemen im- 
puting the loss of market at home to a want of 
money, and this want of money to the exportation 
of the precious metals. We hear the India and 
China trade denounced as a commerce conducted 
on our side, in a great measure, with gold and 
silver. These opinions, sir, are clearly void of all 
just foundation, and we cannot too soon get rid 
of them. There are no shallower reasoners than 
those political and commercial writers who would 
represent it to be the only true and gainful end of 
commerce, to accumulate the precious metals. 
These are articles of use, and articles of merchan- 
dise, with this additional circumstance belonging 
to them, that they are made, by the general con- 
sent of nations, the standard by which the value 
of all other merchandise is to be estimated. In re- 
rd to weights and measures, something drawn 
com external nature is made a common standard, 
for the purposes of general convenience ; and this 
is precisely the office performed by the precious 
metals, in addition to those uses to which, as 
metals, they are capable of being applied. There 
may be of these too much or too little, in a coun- 
try, at a particular time, as there may be of any 
other articles. When the market is overstocked 
with them, as it often is, their exportation becomes 
as proper and as useful as that of other commodi- 
ties, under similar circumstances, We need no 
more repine, when the dollars, which have been 
brought here from South America, are despatched 
to other countries, than when coffee and sugar 
take the same direction. We often deceive our- 
selves by attributing to a scarcity of money, that 
which is the result of other causes. In the course 
of this debate, the honorable member from Penn- 
sylvania has represented the country as full of 
every thing but money. But this I take to be a 
mistake. The agricultural products, soabundant 
in Pennsylvania, will not, he says, sell for money ; 
but they will sell for money as quick as for any 
other article which happens to be in demand. 
They will sell for money, for example, as easil 
as for coffee, or for tea, at the prices whieh 
properly belong to those articles. The mistake 
lies in imputing that to want of money, which 
arises from want of demand. Men do not buy 
wheat because they have money, but because they 
want wheat. To decide whether money be plenty 
or not, that is, whether there be a large portion of 
capital unemployed or not, when the currency of 
a country is metallic, we must look, not only to 
the prices of commodities, but also to the rate of 
interest. A low rate of interest, a facility of ob- 
taining money on loans, a disposition to invest in 
permanent stocks, all of which are proofs that 
money is plenty, may nevertheless often denote a 
state not of the highest prosperity. They may, 
and often do, show a want of employment for 
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capital; and the accumulation of specie shows 
the same thing. We have no occasion for the 
precious metals as money, except for the purposes 
of circulation, or rather of sustaining a safe paper 
circulation. And whenever there Le a prospect 
of a profitable investment abroad, all the gold and 
silver, except what these purposes require, will be 
exported. For the same reason, if a demand ex- 
ist abroad for sugar and coffee, whatever amount 
of those articles might exist in the country beyond 
the wants of its own consumption, would be sent 
abroad to meet the demand. Besides, sir, how 
could it ever occur to any body that we should 
continue to export gold and silver, if we did not 
continue to import them also? If a vessel take 
our own products to the Havana or elsewhere, 
exchange them for dollars, proceed to China, ex- 
change them for silks and teas, bring these last to 
the ports of the Mediterranean, sell them there for 
dollars, and return to the United States; this 
would be a voyage resulting in the importation of 
the precious metals. But if she had returned from 
Cuba, and the dollars obtained there had been 
shipped direct from the United States to China, 
the China goodssold in Holland, and the proceeds 
brought home in the hemp and iron of Russia, 
this would be a voyage in which they were ex- 
ported. Yet every body sees that both might be 
equally beneficial to the individuals and to the 
public. I believe, sir, that, in point of fact, we 
have enjoyed great benefit in our trade with India 
and China; from the liberty of going from place 
to place all over the world, without being obliged 
in the mean time to return home—a liberty not 
heretofore enjoyed by the private traders of Eng- 
land in regard to India and China. Suppose the 
American ship to be at Brazil, for example, she 
could proceed with her dollars direct to India, and 
in return could distribute her cargo in all the va- 
rious ports of Europe or America: while an Eng- 
lish ship, if a private trader, being at Brazil, must 
first return to England, and then could only pro- 
ceed in the direct line from England to India. 
This advantage our countrymen have not been 
backward to improve; and in the debate to which 
I have already so often referred, it was stated, not 
without some complaint of the inconvenience of 
exclusion, and the natural sluggishness of monop- 
oly, that American ships were at that moment 
fitting out in the Thames, to supply France, Hol- 
land, and other countries on the Continent, with 
tea; while the East India Company would not 
do this of themselves, nor allow any of their fellow 
countrymen to do it for them. 

There is yet another subject, Mr. Chairman, 
upon which 1 would wish to say something, if I 
might presume upon the continued patience of 
the Committee. We hear, sometimes, in the 
House, and continually out of it, of the rate of 
exchange, as being one proof that we are on the 
downward road to ruin. Mr. Speaker himself 
has adverted to that topic, and I am afraid that 
his authority may give credit to opinions clearly 
unfounded, and which lead to very false and erro- 
neous conclusions. Sir, let us see what the facts 
are. Exchange on England has recently risen 





































one or one and a half per cent., partly owing, 
perhaps, to the introduction of this bill into Con- 
gress. Before this recent rise, and for the last six 
months, I understand its average may have beep 
about seven and a half per cent. advance. Now, 
supposing this to be the real, and not merely, as 
it is, the nominal par of exchange between us and 
England, what would it prove? Nothing, ex- 
cept that funds were wanted, in England, for 
commercial operations, to be carried on either in 
England or elsewhere. It would not necessarily 
show that we were indebted to England; for, if 
we had occasion to pay debts in Russia or Hol- 
land, funds in England would naturally enough 
be required for such a purpose. And even if it 
did prove that a balance was due England, at the 
moment, it would have no tendency to explain to 
us whether our commerce with England had been 
profitable or unprofitable. But it is not true, in 
point of fact, that the real price of exchange is 
seven and a half per cent. advance, nor, indeed. 
that there is, at the present moment, any advance 
at all. That is to say, it is not true that mer- 
chants will give such an advance, or any advance, 
for money in England, more than they would give 
for the same amount, in the same currency, here. 
It will strike every one, who reflects upon it, that, 
if there were a real difference of seven and a half 
9 cent., money would be immediately shipped to 

ngland; because the expense of transportation 
would be far less than that difference ; or commo- 
dities of trade would be ee to Europe, and 
the proceeds remitted to England. If it could so 
happen that American merchants should be wil- 
ling to pay ten per cent. premium for money in 
England, or, in other words, that a real difference 
to that amount, in the exchange, should exist, its 
effects would be immediately seen in new ship- 
ments of our own commodities to Europe, be- 
cause this state of things would create new mo- 
tives. A cargo of tobacco, for example, might 
sell at Amsterdam for the same price as before; 
but if its proceeds, when remitted to London, were 
advanced, as they would be in such case, ten per 
cent. by the state of exchange, this would be so 
much added to the price, and would operate, there- 
fore, as a motive for the exportation ; and in this 
way national balances are, and always will be, 
adjusted. 

o form any accurate idea of the true state of 
exchange between two countries, we must look at 
their currencies, and compare the quantities of 
gold and silver which they may respectively rep- 
resent. This usually explains the state of the ex- 
changes; and this will satisfactorily account for 
the apparent advance, now existing, on bills drawn 
on England. The English standard of value |s 
gold; with us, that office is performed by gold, 
and by silver also, at a fixed relation to each 
other. But our estimate of silver is rather higher, 
in proportion to gold, than most nations give It; 
it is higher, especially, than in England, at the 
present moment. The consequence is, that silver, 
which remains a legal currency with us, stays 
here, while the gold has gone abroad; verifying 
the universal truth, that, if two currencies be al- 
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lowed to exist, of different values, that which is 
cheapest will fill up the whole circulation. For 
as much gold as will suffice to pay here a debt of 
a given amount, we can buy in England more 
silver than would be necessary to pay the same 
debt here; and from this difference in the value 
of silver arises wholly, or in a great measure, the 
present apparent difference in ae Spanish 
dollars sell now, in England, for four shillings 
and nine pence sterling per ounce; equal to one 
dollar and six cents: By our standard, the same 
ounce is worth one dollar and sixteen cents ; being 
a difference-of about nine per cent. The true par 
of exchange, therefore, is nine per cent. If a 
merchant here pay one hundred Spanish dollars 
for a bill on England, at nominal par, in sterling 
money, that is, for a bill for £22 10s., the pro- 
ceeds of this bill, when paid in England, in the 
legal currency, will there purchase, at the present 
price of silver, one hundred and nine Spanish 
dollars. Therefore, if the nominal advance on 
— bills do not exceed nine per cent., the 
real exchange is not against this country ; in other 
words, it does not show that there is any pressing 
or particular occasion for the remittance of funds 
to England. 

As little can be inferred from the occasional 
transfer of United States stock to England. Con- 
sidering the interest paid on our stocks, the entire 
stability of our credit, and the accumulation of 
capital in England, it is not at all wonderful that 
investments should occasionally be made in our 
funds. As a sort of countervailing fact, it may 
be stated that English stocks are now actually 
holden in this country, though probably not to 
“ considerable amount. 

will now proceed, sir, to state some objections 
which I feel, of a more general nature, to the 
course of Mr. Speaker’s observations. 

He seems to me to argue the question as if all 
domestic industry were confined to the production 
of manufactured articles; as if the employment 
of our own capital, and our own labor, in the 
occupations of commerce and navigation, were not 
as emphatically domestic industry as any other 
occupation. Some other gentlemen, in the course 
of the debate, have spoken of the price paid for 
every foreign manufactured article, as so much 
given for the encouragement of foreign labor, to 
the prejudice of our own. But is not every such 
article the product of our own labor as truly as if 
we had manufactured it ourselves? Our labor has 
earned it, and paid the price for it. It isso much 
added to the stock of national wealth. If the 
commodity were dollars, nobody would doubt the 
truth of this remark: and it is precisely as correct 
in its application to any other commodity as to 
‘silver. One man makes a yard of cloth at home; 
another raises agricultural products, and buys a 
yard of imported cloth. Both these are equally 
the earnings of domestic industry, and the only 
questions that arise in the case are ‘wo: the first 
is, which is the best mode, under all the cireum- 
stances, of obtaining the article; the second is, 
how far this first question is proper to be decided 
by Government, and how far it is proper to be left 
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to individual discretion. There is no foundation 
for the distinction which attributes to certain em- 
ployments the peculiar appellation of American 
industry ; and it is, is my judgment, extremely 
unwise, to attempt such discriminations. We are 
asked; what nations have ever attained eminent 
prosperity without encouraging manufactures? I 
may ask, what nation ever reached the like pros- 
perity without promoting foreign trade? I regard 
these interests as closely connected, and am of 
opinion that it should be our aim to cause them 
to flourish together. I know it would be very easy 
to promote manufactures, at least for a time, but 
probably only for a short time, if we might act in 
disregard of other interests. We could cause a 
sudden transfer of capital, and a violent change in 
the pursuits of men. We could exceedingly benefit 
some classes by these means. But what, then, 
becomes of the interests of others? The power 
of collecting revenue by duties on imports, and 
the habit of the Government of collecting almost 
its whole revenue in that mode, will enable us, 
without exceeding the bounds of moderation, to 

ive great advantages to those classes of manu- 
actures which we may think most useful to pro- 
mote at home. What I object to is the immode- 
rate use of the power—exclusions and prohibi- 
tions ; all of which, as I think, not only interrupt 
the pursuits of individuals, with great injury to 
themselves, and little or no benefit to the country, 
but also often divert our own labor, or, as it may 
very properly be called, our own domestic indus- 
try, from those occupations in which it is well 
employed and well paid, to others, in which it 
will be worse employed, and worse paid. For 
my part, I see very little relief to those who are 
likely to be deprived of their employments, or who 
find the prices of the commodities which they 
need, raised, in any of the alternatives which Mr. 
Speaker has presented. It is nothing to say that 
they may, if they choose, continue to buy the for- 
eign article; the answer is, the price is augmented : 
nor that they may use the domestic article; the 
price of that also is increased. Nor can they sup- 
ply themselves by the substitution of their own 
fabric. How can the agriculturist make his own 
iron? How can the ship owner grow his own 
hemp ? 

But I have yet a stronger objection to the course 
of Mr. Speaker’s reasoning; which is, that he 
leaves out of the case all thet lise been already done 
for the protection of manufactures, and argues 
ths question as if those interests were now, for the 
first time, to receive aid from duties on imports. 
l can hardly express the surprise I feel that Mr. 
Speaker should fall into the common modes of 
expression used elsewhere, and askif we will give 
our manufactures no protection. Sir, look to the 
history of our laws; look to the present state of 
our laws. Consider that our whole revenue, with 
a trifling exception, is collected at the custom- 
house, and always has been; and then say what 
propriety there is in calling on the Government 
for protection, as if no protection had heretofore 
been afforded. The real question before us, in 
regard to all the important clauses of the bill, is 
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not whether we will /ay duties, but whether we 

i duties. The demand is for something 
more than exists, and yet it is pressed as if. noth- 
ing existed. It is wholly forgotten that iron and 
hemp, for example, already pay a very heavy and 
burdensome duty ; and, in short, from the general 
tenor of Mr. Speaker’s observations, one would 
infer that, hitherto, we had rather taxed our own 
manufactures than fostered them by taxes on those 
of other countries. We hear of the fatal policy 
of the tariff of 1816; and yet the law of 1816 was 
passed avowedly for the benefit of manufacturers, 
and, with very few exceptions, imposed on im- 
ported articles very great additions of tax; in 
some important instances, indeed, amounting to a 
prohibition. 

Sir, on this subject it becomes us at least to 
understand the real posture of the question. Let 
us not suppose that we are beginning the protec- 
tion of manufactures, by dutieson imports. What 
we are asked to do is, to render those duties much 
higher, and therefore, instead of dealing in gen- 
eral commendations of the benefits of protection, 
the friends of the bill, I think, are bound to make 
out a fair case for each of the manufactures which 
they propane to benefit. The Government has 
already done much for their protection, and it 
ought to be presumed to have done enough, un- 
less it should be shown, by the facts and consid- 
erations applicable to each, that there is.a neces- 
sity for doing more. 

On the general question, sir, allow me to ask 
if the doctrine of prohibition, as a general doc- 
trine, be not preposterous? Suppose all nations 
to act upon it; they would be prosperous, then, 
according to the argument, precisely in the pro- 
portion in which they abolished intercourse with 
one another. The less of mutual commerce the 
better, upon this hypothesis. Protection and en- 
couragement may be, and are, doubtless, some- 
times, wise and beneficial, if kept within proper 
limits; but, when carried to an extravagant height, 
or the point of prohibition, the absurd character 
of the system manifests itself. Mr. Speaker has 
referred to the late Emperor Napoleon, as having 
attempted to naturalize the manufacture of cotton 
in France. He did not cite a more extravagant 
part of the projects of that ruler, that is, his at- 
tempt to naturalize the growth of that plant itself 
in France; whereas, we have understood that 
considerable districts in the south of France, and 
in Italy, of rich and productive lands, were at one 
time withdrawn from profitable uses, and devoted 
to raising, at great expense, a little bad cotton. 
Nor have we been referred to the attempts, under 
the same system, to make sugar and coffee from 
common culinary vegetables; attempts which 
served to fill the print shops of Europe, and to 

show us how easy is the transition from what 
some think sublime, to that which all admit to be 
ridiculous, The folly of some of these projects 
has not been surpassed, nor hardly equalled, un- 
less it be by the philosopher in one of the satires} be remembered that our shipping employed in 
of Swift, who so long labored to extract sunbeams } foreign commerce, has, at this moment, not the 
from cucumbers. punone of Government protection. It goes abroad 

The poverty and unhappiness of Spain have | upon the wide sea to make its own way, and earn 






























been attributed to the want of protection to her 
own industry. If by this it be meant that the 
poverty of Spain is owing to bad Government 
and bad laws, the remark is, in a great measure, 
just. But these very laws are bad because they 
are restrictive, partial, and 4 sapgiined If pro- 
hibition were protection, Spain would seem to 
have had enough of it. Nothing can exceed the 
barbarous rigidity of ber colonial system, or the 
folly of her early commercial regulations. Unen- 
lightened and bigoted legislation, the multitude 
of holidays, miserable roads, monopolies on the 

rt of Government, restrictive laws, that ought 
eo since to have oeen abrogated, are generally, 
and I believe truly, reckoned the principal causes 
of the bad state of the productive industry of 
Spain. Any partial improvement in condition, 
or increase of her prosperity, has been, in all cases, 
the result of relaxation, and the abolition of what 
was intended for favor and protection. 

In short, sir, the general sense of this age sets, 
with a strong current, in favor of freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse, and unrestrained individual 
action. Men yield up their notions of monopoly 
and restriction, as a yield up other prejudices, 
slowly and reluctantly; but they cannot with- 
stand the general tide of opinion. 

Let me now ask, sir, what relief this bill pro- 
poses to some of those great and essential interests 
of the country, the condition of which has been 
referred to as proof of national distress; and 
which condition, although I donot think it makes 
out a case of distress, yet does indicate depression. 

And first,as toour foreign trade. The Speaker 
has stated that there has been a considerable fall- 
ing off in the tonnage employed in that trade. 
This is true, lamentably true. In my opinion, it 
is one of those occurrences which ought to arrest 
our immediate, our deep, our most earnest atten- 
tion. What does this bill propose for its relief ? 
Sir, it proposes nothing but new burdens. It pro- 
poses to diminish its employment, and it proposes, 
at the same time, to augment its expense, by sub- 
jecting it to heavier taxation. Sir, there is no 
interest, in regard to which a stronger case for 

rotection can be made out, than the navigating 
interest. Whether we look at its present condi- 
tion, which is admitted to be depressed ; the num- 
ber of persons connected with it, and dependent 


to the country in a political point of view, it has 
claims upon our attention which cannot be ex- 
ceeded. But what do we propose to do for it? | 
repeat, sir, simply to burden and to tax it. Bya 
statement which I have already submitted to the 
Committee, it appears that the shipping interest 
ays, annually, more than half a million of dol- 
ars in duties on articles used in the construction 
of ships. We propose to add nearly, or quite, 
fifty per cent. to this amount, at the very moment 
that we bring forth the languishing state of this 
interest, as a proof of national distress. Let it 


upon it for their daily bread; or its importance 
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its own bread, in a professed competition with 
the whole world. Its resources are its own fru- 
gality, its own skill, its own enterprise. It hopes 
to succeed, if it shall succeed at al , not by extra- 
ordinary aid of Government, but by Pate 
vigilance, and toil. This right arm of the na- 
tion’s safety strengthens its own muscle by its 
own efforts, and by unwearied exertion in its own 
defence becomes strong for the defence of the 
country. 

No one acquainted with this interest can deny 
that its situation, at this moment, is extremely 
critical. We have left it hitherto to maintain 
itself or perish; to swim if it can, and to sink if 
it cannot. But at this moment of its apparent 
struggle, can we, as men, can we, as patriots, add 
another stone to the weight that threatens to carry 
itdown? Sir, there is a limit to human power 
and to human effort. I know the commercial 
marine of this country can do almost every thing, 
and bear almost every thing. Yet some things 
are impossible to be done; and some burdens may 
be impossible to be borne; and as it was the last 
ounce that broke the back of the camel, so the 
last tax, although it were even a small one, may 
be decisive as to the power of our marine to sus- 
tain the conflict in which it is now engaged with 
all the commercial nations on the globe. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the failures and the 
bankruptcies which have taken place in our large 
cities have been mentioned as proving the little 
success attending commerce and its general de- 
cline. But this bill has no balm for those wounds. 
It is very remarkable, that, when losses and disas- 
ters of certain manufacturers, those of iron, for 
instance, are mentioned, it is done for the purpose 
of invoking aid for the distressed. Not so with 
the losses and disasters of commerce; these last 
are narrated, and not unfrequently much exag- 
gerated, to prove the ruinous nature of the employ- 
ment, and to show that it ought to be abandoned, 
and the capital engaged in it turned to other ob- 

ects. 

‘ It has been often said,’ sir, that our manufac- 
tures have to contend, not only against the natural 
advantages of those who produce similar articles 
in foreign countries, but also against the action of 
foreign Governments, who have great political 
interest in aiding their own nysniifactares to sup- 
press ours. But have not these Governments as 
great an interest to cripple our marine, by pre- 
venting the growth of our commerce and naviga- 
tion? What is it that makes us the object of the 
highest respect, or the most suspicious jealousy 
to foreign States ?- What is it that most enables 
us to take high relative rank among the nations? 
I need not say that this results, more than from 
any thing else, from that quantity of military power 
which we can cause to be water borne, and of that 
extent of commerce, which we are able to main- 
tain throughout the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I am conscious of having de- 
tained the Committee much too long with these 
observations. My apology for now proceeding to 
some remarks upon the particular clauses of the 
bill, is, that, representing a district at once com- 







































mercial and highly manufacturing, and being 
called upon to vote upon a bill containing provi- 
sions so numerous and so various, I am naturally 
desirous to state as well what I approve, as what 
I would reject. 

The first section proposes an augmented duty 
upon woollen shanutageieu: This, if it were un- 
qualified, would no doubt be desirable to those 
who are engaged in that business. I have myself 
presented a petition from the woollen manufac- 
turers of Massachusetts, praying an augmented 
ad valorem duty upon imported woollen cloths; 
and I am prepared to accede to that era 
to a reasonable extent. But then this bill pro- 
poses, also, a very high duty upon imported wool ; 
and, as far as I can learn, a majority of the man- 
ufacturers are at least extremely doubtful whether 
taking these two provisions together, the state of 
the law is not better for them now than it would 
be if this bill should pass. It is said this tax on 
raw wool will benefit the agriculturist; but I know 
it to be the opinion of some of the best informed 
of that class, that it will do them more hurt than 
good. They fear it will check the manufacturer, 
and consequently check his demand for their arti- 
cle. The argument is, that a certain quantity of 
coarse wool, cheaper than we can possibly furnish, 
is necessary to enable the manufacturer to carry 
on the general business, and that if this cannot be 
had, the consequence will be, not a greater, but a 
less, manufacture of our own wool. I am aware 
that very intelligent persons differ upon this point ; 
but, if we may safely infer from that difference of 
opinion, that the proposed benefit is at least doubt- 
ful, it would be prudent perhaps to abstain from 
the experiment. Certain it is that the same course 
of reasoning has occurred, as I have before stated, 
on the same subject, when a renewed application 
was made to the English Parliament to repeal 
the duty on imported wool, I believe scarcely two 
months ago; those who support the application 
pressing urgently the necessity of an unrestrict 
use of the cheap, imported raw material, with a 
view to supply, with coarse cloths, the markets of 
warm climates, such as those of Egypt and Tur- 
key, and especially a vast new created demand in 
the South American States. 

As to the manufactures of cotton, it is agreed, 
I believe, that they are generally successful. It 
is understood that the present existing duty oper- 
ates pretty much as a prohibition over those de- 
scriptions of fabrics to which it applies. The 
proposed alteration would probably enable the 
American manufacturer to commence competi- 
tion with higher priced fabrics; and so would, 
perhaps, an augmentation less than is here pro- 
posed. [consider the cctton manufactures not only 
to have reached, but to have passed, the point of 
competition. I regard their success as certain, 
and their growth as rapid as the most impatient 
could well expect. If, however, a provision of 
the nature of that recommended here, were thought 
necessary to commence new operations in the same 
line of manufacture, I should cheerfully agree to 
it, if it were not at the cost of sacrificing other 
great interests of the country. I need hardly say 
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that, whatever promotes the cotton and woollen 
manufactures, promotes most important interests 
of my constituents. They have a great stake in 
the success of those establishments, and, as far as 
those manufactures are concerned, would be as 
much benefited by the provisions of this bill as 
any part of the community. It is obvious, too, I 
should think, that, for some considerable time, 
manufactures of this sort, to whatever magnitude 
they may rise, will be principally established in 
those parts of the country where population is 
most dense, capital most abundant, and where 
tae sae successful beginnings have been already 
made. 

But if these be thought to be advantages, they 
are greatly counterbalanced by other advantages 
enjoyed by other portions of the country, I can- 
not but regard the situation of the West as highly 
favorable to human happiness. It offers, in the 
abundance of its new and fertile lands, such as- 
surances of permanent property and respectability 
to the industrious, it enables them to lay such sure 
foundations for a competent provision for their 
families, it makes such a nation of freeholders, 
that it need not envy the happiest and most pros- 
perous of the manufacturing communities. We 
may talk as we will of well-fed and well-clothed 
day laborers or journeymen; they are not, after 
all, to be compared, either for happiness, or re- 
spectability, with him who sleeps under his own 
roof, and cultivates his own fee-simple inheritance. 

With respect to the proposed duty on glass, I 
would observe, that, upon the best means of judg- 
ing which I possess, I am of opinion, that the 
eee of the Committee is right, in stating, 
that there is, in effect, a bounty upon the expor- 
tation of the British article. I think it entirel 
proper, therefore, to raise our own duty by such 
an amount as shall be equivalent to that bounty. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to 
those parts of the bill to which I most strenuously 
object, I will be so presumptuous, as to take up a 
challenge which Mr. Speaker has thrown down. 
He has asked us, in a tone of interrogatory indi- 
eative of the feeling of anticipated triumph, to 
mention any country in which manufactures have 
flourished, without the aid of prohibitory laws. 
He has demanded, if it be not policy, protection, 
aye, and prohibition, that have carried other 
States to the height of their prosperity, and 
whether any one has succeeded with such tame 
and inert legislation as ours. Sir, I am ready to 
answer this inquiry. 

There is a country, not undistinguished among 
the nations, in which the progress of manufactures 
has been far more rapid than in any other, and 
yet unaided by prohibitions or unnatural restric- 
tions. That country, the happiest which the sun 
shines on, is our own. 

The woollen manufactures of England have 
existed from the early ages of the monarchy. 
Provisions, designed to aid and foster them, are in 
the black-lettered statutes of the Edwards and the 
Henrys. Ours, on the contrary, are but of yester- 
day ; and yet, with no more than the protection 
of existing laws, they are already at the point of 


close and promising competition. Sir, nothing 
is more unphilosophical than to refer us, on these 
subjects, to the alee adopted by other nations in 
a very different state of society, or to infer that 
what was judged eager by them, in their early 
history, must also expedient for us, in this 
early part of our own. This would be reckoning 
our age chronologically, and estimating our ad- 
vance by our number of years, when, in truth, 
we should regard only the state of society, the 
knowledge, the skill, the capital, the enterprise, 
which belong to our times. e have been trans- 
ferred from the stock of Europe, in a compara- 
tively enlightened age, and our civilization and 
improvement date back as early as her own. Her 
original history is also our original history ; and 
if, since the moment of separation, she has gone 
ahead of us, in some respects, it may be said, 
without violating truth, that we have kept up in 
others, and, in others again, are ahead ourselves. 
We are to legislate, then, with regard to the 
present actual state of society; and our own ex- 
perience shows us that, commencing manufactures 
at the present highly enlightened and emulous 
moment, we need not imitate the clumsy helps, 
with which, in less auspicious times, Governments 
have sought to enable the ingenuity and industry 
of their 2 le to hobble along. 

The English cotton manufactures began about 
the commencement of the last reign. Ours can 
hardly be said to have commenced, with any 
earnestness, until the application of the power 
loom, in 1816, not more than eight years ago. 
Now, sir, I hardly need again speak of its progress, 
its present extent, or its assurance of future en- 
largement. In some sorts of fabrics we are al- 
ready exporters, and the products of our manufac- 
tories are, at this moment, in the South American 
markets. We see, then, what can be done with- 
out prohibition or extraordinary protection, be- 
cause we see what has been done; and I venture 
to predict that, in a few years,.it will be thought 
wonderful that these branches of manufactures, at 
least, should have been* thought to require addi- 
tional aid from Government. 

Mr. Chairman: The best apology for laws of 
prohibition and laws of monopoly, will be found 
in that state of society, not only unenlightened, 
but sluggish, in which they are most generally 
established. Private industry, in those days, re- 
quired strong provocatives, which Governments 
were seeking to administer by these means.— 
Something was wanted to actuate and stimulate 
men, and the prospects of such profits as would, 
in our times, excite unbounded competition, would 
hardly move the sloth of former ages. In some 
instances, no doubt, these laws produced an effect, 
which, in that period, would not have taken place 
without them. But our age is wholly of a differ- 
ent character, and its legislation takes another 
turn. Society is full of excitement ; competition 
comes in place of monopoly ; and intelligence and 
industry ask only for fair play and an open field. 
Profits, indeed, in such a state of things, will be 
small, but they will be extensively diffused ; prices 
will be low, and the great body of the people 
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rosperous and happy. It is worthy of remark, 
that, from the operation of these causes, commer- 
cial wealth, while it is increased beyond calcula- 
tion in its gene aggregate, is, at the same time, 
broken and diminished in its subdivisions. Com- 
wnercial prosperity should be judged of therefore 
rather from the extent of trade, than from the 
magnitude of its apparent profits. It has been re- 
marked, that Spain, certainly one of the poorest 
nations, made very great profits on the amount of 
her trade; but with little other benefit than the 
enriching of a few individuals and companies. 
Profits to the a ty merchants engaged in the 
Levant and Turkey trade, were formerly very 
reat, and there were richer merchants in Eng- 
and some centuries ago, considering the compara- 
tive value of money, than at the present highly 
commercial period. When the diminution of 
rofits arises from the extent of competition, it 
indicates rather a salutary than an_ injurious 
change.* 

The true course then, sir, for us to pursue, is, 
in my Opinion, to consider what our situation is, 
what our means are, and how they can be best a 
plied. What amount of population have we, in 
comparison with our extent of soil, what amount 
of capital and labor, at what price? As to skill, 
knowledge, and enterprise, we may safely take it 
for granted, that, in these particulars, we are on 
an equality with others. Keeping these consid- 
erations in view, allow me to examine two or three 
of those provisions of the bill to which I feel the 
strongest objections. 

To begin with the article of iron. Our whole 
annual consumption of this article is supposed by 
the chairman of the committee to be 48,000 or 
50,000 tons. Let us suppose the latter. The 
amount of our own manufacture he estimates, I 
think, at 17,000 tons. The present duty on the 
imported article is $15 per ton, and as this duty 
causes, of course, an equivalent augmentation of 
the price of the home manufacture, the whole in- 
crease of price is equal to $750,000 annually. This 
sum we pay on a raw material, and on an abso- 
lute necessary of life. The bill proposes to raise 
the duty from $15 to $224 per ton, which would 
be equal to $1,125,000 on the whole annual con- 
sumption. So that, suppose the point of prohibi- 
tion which is aimed at by some gentlemen to be 
attained, the consumers of the article would pay 
this last mentioned sum every year to the pro- 
ducers of it, over and above the price at which 
they could supply themselves with the same arti- 





* « The present equable diffusion of moderate wealth 
cannot be better illustrated, than by remarking that 
in this age many palaces and superb mansions have 
been pulled down, or converted to other purposes, 
while none have been erected on a like scale. The 
numberless baronial castles and mansions, in all parts 
of England, now in ruins, may all be adduced as ex- 
amples of the decrease of inordinate wealth. On the 
other hand, the multiplication of commodious dwell- 
ings, for the upper and middle classes of society, and 
the increased comforts of all ranks, exhibit a picture 


of individual happiness unknown in any other age.” — 


Sir G, Blane’s Letter to Lord Spencer, in 1800. 












































cle from other sources. There would be no miti- 

gation of this burden, except from the prospect, 

whatever that might be, that iron would fall in 

value, by domestic competition, after the importa- 

tion should be prohibited. It will be easy, I think, 

to show that it cannot fall; and supposing for the 

present that it shall not, the result will be, that 

we shall pay annually a sum of $1,125,000, con- 
stantly augmented, too, by increased consumption 

of the article, to support a business that cannot swp- 
port itself. It is of no consequence to the argu- 
ment that this sum is expended at home; so it 
would be, if we taxed the people to support any 
other useless and expensive establishment, to build 
another Capitol for example, or incur an unneces- 
sary expense of any sort. The question still is, 
are the money, time, and labor, well laid out in 
these cases? The present price of iron at Stock- 
holm, I am assured by importers, is $53 per ton on 
board, $48 per ton in the yard before loading, and 
probably not far from $40 at the mines. Freight, 
insurance, &c., may be fairly estimated at $15, to 
which add our present duty of $15 more, and these 
two last sums, together with the cost on board at 
Stockholm, give $83 as the cost of Swedes iron in 
our market. In fact it is said to have been sold 
last year at $814 to $82 per ton. We perceive, 
by this statement, that the cost of iron is doubled 
in reaching us from the mine in which it is pro- 
duced. In other words, our present duty, with the 
expense of transportation, gives an advantage to 
the American over the foreign manufacturer, of 
one hundred per cent. Why, then, cannot the 
iron be manufactured at home? Our ore is said 
to be as good, and some of it better. It is under 
our feet, and the chairman of the committee tells 
us that it might be wrought an gueeer who oth- 
erwise will not be employed. 

wrought 2? Nothing could be more sure of constant 
sale. It is not an article of changeable fashion, 
but of absolute, permanent necessity, and such, 
therefore, as would always meet a steady demand. 
Sir, I think it would be well for the chairman of 
the committee to revise his premises, for I am per- 
suaded that there is an ingredient properly belong- 
ing to the calculation which he has misstated or 
omitted. Swedes iron in England pays a duty, I 
think, of about $27 per ton; yet it is imported in 
considerable quantities, notwithstanding the vast 
capital, the excellent coal, and, more important 


hy, then, is it not 


than all, perhaps, the highly improved state of 
inland navigation in England; although I am 
aware that the English use of Swedes iron may 
be thought to be owing in some degree to its supe- 
rior quality. 

Sir, the true explanation of this appears to me 
to lie in the different prices of labor ; and here, I 
apprehend, is the grand mistake in the argument 
of the chairman of the committee. He says it 
would cost the nation, as a nation, nothing to 
make our ore into iron. Now, I think, it would 
cost us precisely that which we can worst afford ; 
that is, great labor. Although bar iron is very 
properly considered a raw material in respect to 
its various future uses, yet, as bar iron, the princi- 
pal ingredient in its cost is labor. Of manual la- 
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bor, no nation has more than a certain quantity, 
nor can it be increased at will. As to some oper- 
ations, indeed, its place may be supplied by ma- 
chinery ; but there are other services which ma- 
chinery cannot perform for it, and which it must 
perform for itself. A most important question for 
every nation, as well as for every individual to 
propose to itself, is, how it can best apply that 
quantity of labor which it is able to perform ? 

Labor is the great producer of wealth ; it moves 
all other causes. If it call machinery to its aid, 
it is still employed, not only in using the machi- 
nery, but in making it. Now, with respect to the 
quantity of labor, as we all know, different nations 
are differently circumstanced. Some need, more 
than any thing, work for hands; others require 
hands for work ; and, if we uurselves are not ab- 
solutely in the latter class, we are still, most for- 
tunately, very near it. I cannot find that we 
have those idle hands, of which the chairman of 
the committee speaks. The price of labor is a 
conclusive and unanswerable refutation of that 
idea ; it is known to be higher with us than in 
any other civilized State, and this is the greatest 
of all proofs of general happiness. Labor in this 
country is independent and proud. It has not to 
ask the patronage of capital, but capital solicits 
the aid of labor. This is the general truth, in re- 
gard to the condition of our whole population, 
although in the large cities there are, doubt- 
less, many exceptions. The mere capacity to 
labor in common agricultural employments gives 
to our young men the assurance of independence. 
We have been asked, sir, by the chairman of the 
committee, in a tone of some pathos, whether we 
will allow to serfs of Russia and Sweden the 
benefit of making iron for us? Let me inform 
the gentleman, sir, that those same serfs do not 
earn more than seven cents a day, and that they 
work in those mines, for that compensation, be- 
cause they are serfs. And, let me ask the gentle- 
man further, whether we have any labor in this 
country that cannot be better employed than in a 
business which does not yield the laborer more 
than seven cents a day ? This, it appears to me, 
is the true question for our consideration. There 
is no reason for saying that we will work iron be- 
cause we have mountains that contain the ore. 
We might, for the same reason, dig among our 
rocks for the scattered grains of gold and silver 
which might be found there. The true inquiry 
is, can we produce the article in a useful state at 
the same cost, or nearly at the same cost, or at any 
reasonable approximation towards the same cost, 
at which we can import it? 

Sume general estimates of the price and profits 
of labor, in those countries from which we import 
our iron, might be formed by comparing the re- 
puted products of different mines, and their prices, 
with the number of hands employed. The mines 
of Danemora are said to yield about four thousand 
tons, and to employ in the mines twelve hundred 
workmen. Suppose this to be worth fifty dollars 
per ton; any one will find, by computation, that 
the whole product would not pay, in this country, 
for one-quarter part of the necessary labor. The 


rtof Sweden was estimated, a few years 
,000 ship-pounds, or about 54,000 tons, 
peg a this product with the number of work- 
men usually supposed to be employed in the mines 
which produce iron for exportation, the result will 
not greatly differ from the foregoing. These es- 
timates are general, and might not conduct us to 
a precise result; but we know, from intelligent 
travellers, and eye-witnesses, that the price of la- 
bor, in the Swedish mines, does not exceed seven 
cents a day.* 

The true reason, sir, why it is not our policy to 
compel our citizens to manufacture our own iron, 
is, that they are far better employed. It is an un- 
productive business, and they are not poor enough 
to be obliged to follow it. If we had more of 
poverty, more of misery, and something of servi- 
tude ; if we had an ignorant, idle, starving, popv- 
lation, we might set up for iron makers against the 
world. 

The Committee will take notice, Mr. Chairman, 
that, under our present duty, together with the 
expense of transportation, our manufecturers are 
able to supply their own immediate neighborhood; 
and this proves the magnitude of that substantial 
encouragement which these two causes concur to 
give. There is little or no foreign iron, I presume, 
used in the county of Lancaster. This is owing 
to the heavy expense of land carriage; and, as we 
recede farther from the coast, the manufacturers 
are still more completely secured, as to their own 
immediate market, against the competition of the 
imported articles. But what they ask, is to be al- 
lowed to supply the seacoast, at such a price as 
shall be formed by adding to the cost at the mines 
the expense of land carriage to the sea; and this 
appears to me most unreasonable. The effect of 
it would be to compel the consumer to pay the 
cost of two land transportations; for, in the first 
place, the price of iron at the inland furnaces, will 
always be found to be at, or not much below, the 
price of the imported article in the seaport, and 
the cost of transportation to the neighborhood of 
the furnace; and to enable the home product to 
hold a competition with the imported in the sea- 


wholeex 
ago, at 





* The price of labor in Russia may be pretty well 
collected from Tooke’s “ View of the Russian Empire.” 
‘* The workmen in the mines and the foundries are, 
indeed, all called master-people ; but they distinguish 
themselves into masters, undermasters, apprentices, 
delvers, servants, carriers, washers, and separators. In 
proportion to their ability, their wages are regulated, 
which proceed from fifteen to upwards of thirty rou- 
bles per annum. The provisions which they receive 
from the magazines are deducted from this pay.” The 
value of the rouble at that time (1799) was about 
twenty-four pence sterling, or forty-five cents of our 
money. 

‘“* By the edict of 1799,” it is added, “a laborer 
with a horse shall receive, daily, in Summer, twenty, 
and in Winter twelve copecks; a laborer, without a 
horse, in Summer, ten, in Winter, eight copecks.” 

A copeck is the hundredth part of a rouble, or about 
half a cent of our money. The price of labor may 
have risen, in some degree, eince that period, but prob- 
ably not much. 
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rt, the cost of another transportation downward, 
rom the furnace to the coast, must be added. 
Until our means of inland commerce be improved, 
and the charges of transportation by that means 
lessened, it appears to me wholly impracticable, 
with such duties as any one would think of pro- 
posing, to meet the wishes of the manufacturers 
of this article. Suppose we were to add the dut 

by this bill, although it would benefit 
the capital invested in works near the sea, and the 
navigable rivers, yet the benefit would not extend 
far into the interior, Where, then, are we to stop, 
or what limit is proposed to us ? 

The freight of iron has been afforded from 
Sweden to the United States as low as eight dol- 
lars per ton. This is not more than the price of 
fifty miles land carriage. Stockholm, therefore, 
for the purpose of this argument, may be consid- 
ered as within fifty miles of Philadelphia. Now, 
it is at once a just and a strong view of this case, 
to consider, that there are, within fifty miles of 
our market, vast multitudes of persons who are 
willing to labor in the production of this article 
for us, at the rate of seven cents per day, while 
we have no labor which will not command, upon 
the average, at least five or six times that amount. 
The question is, then, shall we buy this article of 
these manufacturers, and suffer our own labor to 
earn its greater reward, or shall we employ our 
own labor in a similar manufacture, and make up 
to it, by a tax on consumers, the loss which it 
must necessarily sustain ? 

I proceed, sir, to the article of hemp. Of this 
we imported last year, in round numbers, 6,000 
tons, paying a duty of $30 a ton, or $180,000 on 
the whole amount; and this article, it is to be re- 
membered, is consumed almost entirely in the 
usages of navigation. The whole burden may be 
said to fall on one interest. It is said we can pro- 
duce this article, if we will raise the duties. But 
why is it not produced now; or why, at least, 
have we not seen some specimens? For the 
present is a very high duty when expenses of im- 

rtation are added. Hemp was purchased at St. 

etersburg, last year, at $101 67 per ton. Charges 
attending ee &c., $14 25. Freight may 
be stated at $30 per ton, and our existing duty is 
$30 more. These three last sums, being the 
charges of transportation, amount to a protection 
of near 75 per cent. in favor of the home manu- 
facturer, if there were any such. And we ought 
to consider, also, that the ae of hemp at St. Pe. 
tersburg is increased by all the expense of trans- 
portation from the place of growth to that port; 
so that probably the whole cost of transportation, 
from the place of growth to our market, including 
our duty, is equal to the first cost of the article; 
or, in other words, is a protection in favor of our 
own product of 100 per cent. 

And since it is stated that we have great quan- 
tities of fine land for the production of hemp, of 
which I have no doubt, the question recurs, why 
is it not produced? I speak of the water rotted 
hemp, for it is admitted that that which is dew 
rotted is not sufficiently good for the requisite 
purposes. I cannot say whether the cause be in 


climate, in the process of rotting, or what else, but 
the fact is certain, that there is no American water 
rotted hemp in the market. We are acting, there- 
fore, upon a hypothesis. Is it not reasonable that 
those who say that they can produce the article, 
shall at least prove the truth of that allegation 
before new taxes are laid on those who use the 
foreign commodity? Suppose this bill passes, the 
price of hemp is immediately raised $14 80 per 
ton, and this burden falls immediately on the ship- 
builder; and no part of it, for the present, will go 
for the benefit of the American grower, because 
he has none of the article that can be used, nor is 
it expected that much of it will be produced for a 
considerable time. Still, the tax takes effect upon 
the imported article ; and the ship owners, to en- 
able the Kentucky farmer to receive an additional 
$14 on his ton of hemp, whenever he may be able 
to raise and manufacture it, pay, in the mean 
time, an equal sum per ton into the Treasury on 
all the imported hemp which they are still obliged 
to use; and this is called “protection!” Is this 
just or fair? A particular interest is here bur- 
dened, not only for the benefit of another particu- 
lar interest, but burdened also beyond that, for the 
benefit of the Treasury. It is said to be impor- 
tant for the country that this article should be 
raised in it; then, fee the country bear the ex- 
pense, and pay the bounty. If it be for the good 
of the whole, let the sacrifice be made by the 
whole, and not by a part. If it be thought useful 
and necessary, from political consideratiuns, to 
encourage the growth and manufacture of hemp, 
Government has abundant means of doing it. ft 
might give a direct bounty, and such a measure 
would, at least, distribute the burden equally; or, 
as Government itself is a great consumer of this 
article, it might stipulate to confine its own pur- 
chases to the home product, so soon as it should 
be shown to be of the proper eek I see no 
objection to this proceeding, if it be thought to be 
an object to encourage the production. It might 
easily, and perhaps properly, be provided, by law, 
that the Navy should be supplied with American 
hemp, the quality being good, at any pricé not 
exceeding, by more than a given amount, the cur- 
rent price of foreign hemp in our market. Every 
thing conspires to render some such course pre- 
ferable to the one now proposed. ‘The encourage- 
ment in that way would be ample; and, if the 
experiment should succeed, the whole subject 
would be gained; and if it should fail, no consid- 
erable loss or evil would be felt by any one. 

I stated some days ago, and I wish to renew the 
statement, what was the amount of the proposed 
augmentation of the duties on iron and hemp in 
the cost of a vessel. Take the case of a common 
ship, at 300 tons, not coppered, nor copper fastened. 

it would stand thus y the present duties: 

144 tons iron, for hull, &c.. $15 per ton $217 50 
10 tons of hemp at $30 - - - 


40 bolts Russia duck at$2- -— - 80 00 
20 bolts Ravens duck at $1 25 - - 25 00 
On articles of ship chandlery, &c. - 40 00 
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The bill proposestoadd: 

40 per ton on iron, which will be - $107 30 
$14 80 per ton on neiop, equal to - 148 00 
And on duck, by the late amendment 

of the bill,say 25 percent. - - 2500 


$280 30 

But to the duties on iron and hemp, should be 
added those paid on copper, whenever that article 
is used. By the statement which I furnished the 
other day, it appeared that the duties received by 
Government, on articles used in the construction 
of a vessel of 359 tons, with copper fastenings, 

amounted to $1,056. With the augmentations of 
this bill, they would be equal to $1,400. Now, I 
cannot but flatter myself, Mr. Chairman, that, be- 
fore the Committee will consent to this new burden 
upon the shipping interest, it will very deliberately 
weigh the probable consequences. I would again 
urgently solicit its attention to the condition of 
that interest. We are told that Government has 
protected it, by discriminating duties, and by an 
exclusive right to the coasting trade. But it would 
retain the coasting trade, by its own natural ef- 
forts, in like manner, and with more certainty, 
than it now retains any portion of foreign trade. 
The discriminating duties are now abolished, and, 
while they existed, they were nothing more than 
countervailing measures; not so much designed 
to give our navigation an advantage over that of 
other nations, as to put it upon an equality; and 
we have, accordingly, abolished ours, when they 
have been willing to abolish theirs. Look to the 
rate of freights. Were they ever lower, or even 
so low? I ask gentlemen whe know, whether 
the harbor of Charleston and the river of Savan- 
nah be not crowded with ships seeking employ- 
ment, and finding none? I would ask the gentle- 
men from New Orleans, if their magnificent Mis- 
sissippi do not exhibit, for furlongs, a forest of 
masts? The condition, sir, of the shipping inter- 
est, is not that of those who are insisting on high 
profits, or struggling for monopoly; but it is the 
condition of men content with the smallest earn- 
ings, and anxious for their bread. The freight of 
cotton has formerly been three pence sterling, from 
Charleston to Liverpool, in time of peace. It is 
now I know not what, or how many, fractions of 
a penny; I think, however, it is stated at five 
eighths. 

The producers, then, of this great staple, are 
able, by means of this navigation, to send it, for a 
cent a pound, from their own doors to the best 
market in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now only remind the 
Committee that, while we are proposing to add 
new burdens to the shipping interest, a very differ- 
ent line of policy is followed by our great com- 
mercial and maritime rival. It seems to be an- 
nounced as the sentiment of the Government of 
England, and undoubtedly it is its real sentiment, 
that the first of all manufactures is the manufac- 
ture of ships. A constant and wakeful attention 
is paid to this interest, and very important regula- 

tions, favorable to it, have been adopted within 
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the last year, some of which I will beg leave to 
refer to, with the hope of exciting the notice, not 
only of the Committee, but of all others who may 
feel, as I do, a deep interest in this subject. In 
the first. place, a general amendment has taken 
place in the register acts, introducing many new 
provisions, and, among others, the following: 

A direct mortgage of the interest of a ship is 
allowed, without subjecting the mortgagee to the 
responsibility of an owner. 

he proportion of interest held by each owner 
is exhibited in the register, thereby facilitating 
both sales and mortgages, and giving a new value 
to shipping among the moneyed classes. 

Shares, in the ships of co-partnerships, may be 
registered as joint property, and subject to the 
same rules as other partnership effects. 

Ships may be registered in the name of trustees, 
for the benefit of joint stock companies ; and many 
other regulations are adopted with the same gen- 
eral view of rendering the mode of holding the 
property as convenient and as favorable as pos- 
sible. 

By another act, British registered vessels, of 
every description, are allowed to enter into the 
general and the coasting trade in the India seas, 
and may trade to and from India, with any part 
of the world, except China. 

By a third, all limitations and restrictions, as to 
latitude and longitude, are removed from ships 
engaged in the Southern whale fishery. These 
regulations, I presume, have not been made with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the East India 
Company ; so true is it found, that real encourage- 
ment of enterprise oftener consists, in our days, in 
restraining or buying off monopolies and prohibi- 
tions, than in imposing or extending them. 

The trade with Ireland is turned into a free 
coasting trade; light duties have been reduced, 
and various other beneficial arrangements made, 
and still others proposed. I might add, that, in 
favor of general commerce, and as showing their 
confidence in the principles of liberal intercourse, 
the British Government has perfected the ware- 
house system, and authorized a reciprocity of du- 
ties with foreign States, at the discretion of the 
Privy Council. 

This, sir, is the attention which our great rival 
is paying to these important subjects, and we may 

assure ourselves that, if we do not keep alivea 
sense of our own interests, she will not only beat 
us, but will deserve to beat us. 

Sir, I will detain you no longer. There are 
some parts of this bill which 1 highly approve; 
there are others in which I should acquiesce ; but 
those to which I have now stated my objections 
appear to mc so destitute of all justice, so burden- 
some, and so dangerous to that interest which has 
steadily enriched, gallantly defended, and proudly 
distinguished us, that nothing can prevail upon 
me to give it my support. 

When Mr. Wersrer had concluded— 

Mr. Woop, of New York, stated that he rose 
with much reluctance, after the several able and 
intelligent gentlemen who had opposed the policy 
of the bill before the Committee; nor did he rise 
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so much with a view to reply to what they had 
advanced, as to state the grounds of his own vote 
—that as no one had suggested the reasons which 
influenced his opinion, he deemed it his duty to 
state them to the Committee. 

Sir, said Mr. W., the object of the bill before 
the Committee is to aid the industry of the coun- 
try, by adjusting the proportions of the several 
branches to the state of the country; to aid the 
introduction and progress of manufacturing in- 
dustry, by relieving it from the pressure of Euro- 
pean competition ; to sustain agriculture by pro- 
viding a domestic market for provisions and raw 
materials; and to secure a permanent and increas- 
ing commerce by providing the materials which 
are necessary to sustain it. The produce of in- 
dustry is the nutriment of commerce; and our 
shipping cannot, for any length of time, exceed 
the number which that will sustain. 

Peace in Europe has cut off the carrying trade, 
and diminished our commerce in provisions, and 
the future prosperity of our foreign commerce is 
involved in the success of our domestic manufac- 
tures. However desirable it may be to cherish 
and enlarge so important a branch of national in- 
dustry, it would be delusive to expect it to thrive 
and prosper without employment. 

The power of regulating its intercourse with 
other nations belongs to every independent gov- 
ernment. It may admit the productions of other 
countries, or exclude them. It may admit them 
freely, or under what modifications it may deem 
roper. The only way in which domestic manu- 
actures can be aided is, by the imposition of 
duties; and this power in the distribution of au- 
thority between the General Government and 
those of the States, is allotted to Congress, and 
they have complete sovereignty over the subject. 

It will not be denied that it is the duty of Gov- 
ernment to exercise its powers in such manner as 
will be most conducive to the interests of the 
country. 

In order to form a correct judgment on the 
subject, it is necessary to examine what are the 
duties of Government in relation to the industry 
of its citizens. 

This is an important branch of political econo- 
my; but, in examining it, very little aid is to be 
derived from the existing treaties on that subject. 

It is the province of political economy to devise 
the means of promoting the wealth and happ:.ess 
of nations, and to aid the Government in execu- 
ting its duties in relation to public industry. 

The various writers on this subject have em- 
ployed themselves principally in abstract and theo- 
retical investigations respecting national wealth, 
and in estimating the comparative value of differ- 
ent employments of capital and labor, but seem to 
have framed their several systems without much 
regard to those elementary principles which lie at 
the foundation of society, and have omitted to 
point out the rules necessary to guide the inter- 
ference of Government, or to define the purposes 
that require it, and are to be promoted by it, with- 
out which, no system_of economy can be of much 
practical utility. 
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In the absence of all authority, we are com- 


pelled to resort to the exercise of our own reason, 
and to deduce the rules that ought to guide us 
from the principles of human nature and of civi 
society ; and I shall now proceed, with the utmost 
diffidence, to submit the result of 

the candid consideration of the Committee. 


my reflections to 


Government is instituted for the benefit of the 


whole community, and is bound to consult the 
good of the whole; the very existence of society 
involves some restraint on natural rights, and re- 
quires that particular interests should 

nate to the interests of the whole. A Government 
like ours, embracing a variety of climate and pro- 
ductions, necessarily requires mutual sacrifices to 
secure the general welfare. All measures relative 
to public industry should have reference to the situ- 
ation of the country, the state of society, the con- 
dition of the population, and to the nature and 
character of the policy of the nation. 


be subordi- 


It is a constituent principle of the social con- 


tract, that the property and employment of the 
citizens should be conformable with the object of 
the association, and the ends of its political in- 
stitutions. 


The General Government cannot reach the em- 


ployments of industry in any other way than by 
the imposition of duties, and it is the duty of Con- 
gress to exercise the power to advance the pros- 
perity of the nation. 


It is the duty of Government to introduce and 


cherish all such branches of industry as are ne- 
cessary to supply the wants and secure the de- 
fence of the nation. This policy is enjoined by 


the maxim, that a nation should, in time of peace, 
prepare for war, 

A dependence on other nations for necessaries 
of this character, might endanger the safety of the 
nation; our Navy is a most precious reliance for 
the defence of the nation, and I humbly conceive 
it would be true policy to foster the production of 
the materials necessary to the construction and 
equipment of our ships, rather than to rely wholly 
on Russia and Sweden for them. What would 
be our condition without them in a state of war 
with those Powers, or with a Power that could 
exclude us from the Baltic ? 

The establishments necessary for the fabrica- 
tion of clothing and arms should be introduced 
at any sacrifice. No imaginary advantage to be 
derived from cheaper productions would compen- 
sate for the mischiefs that would result from the 
want of the means of self-subsistence and self- 
defence in time of war. 

A dependence on the exchange of our raw pro- 
ductions of agriculture for manufactured goods, 
in time of peace, subjects us to all the inconveni- 
ences that result from the changes and fluctuations 
of foreign markets. 

Foreign markets are affected by changes in the 
industry of the country ; by changes of policy ; by 
an alteration in their relations with other Pow- 
ers;—and all intercourse is suspended by a war 
with this country. 

The exchange of our raw productions of agri- 
culture for the manufactured goods of other na 
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tions adds to the industry and wealth of other 
nations, while it retards the growth and develo 
ment of our own resources. The industry of the 
nation is the apart of the nation, and requires 
protection against the interference or encroach- 
ment of that of other nations, as much as any 
other species of property. 

It is ne ge the ae of ine Britain 
are opposed to the policy of supporting their man- 
etictures by protecting duties Mt this be true, it 
is because they no longer need support; they have 
derived all the benefit that protecting duties can 
give; they have acquired all the skill and facility 
in production which can result from three hun- 
dred years of protection. By this policy their man- 
ufacturing industry has attained a perfection which 
sets all competition at defiance. Her statesmen are 
goveraed by the same principle now as formerly. 

t was then her interest to impose restraints, and 
it is now her interest to remove them, with regard 
to such branches as are beyond competition. 

Suppose England, with her present population, 
to be without manufactures, what would be her 
course of policy? She would be obliged to send 
a large proportion of her population to her colo- 
nies, or to support them as paupers, or provide 
them with employment. It would be as impossi- 
ble for her to withstand the overwhelming com- 
petition of France and Holland, as it now is for 
us to embark in competition with her. She would 
find it necessary to adopt a system of the most 
= restriction, and to pursue the same course of 
policy that the nation adopted under Edward IV., 
and for the same reason. 

ne consideration of interest and policy re- 
quires the introduction of those branches of man- 
ufactures that are necessary to supply the wants 
and secure the defence of the country. 

It is the duty of Government to provide employ- 
ment for all those whom the existing branches of 
industry will not accommodate, and who are idle 
for want of employment. 

Production and consumption are the great en- 
gines of industry. Their reciprocal influence, like 
the opposite powers of a machine, keep society 
constantly in motion. If production exceeds con- 
sumption, idleness ensues ; if consumption exceeds 
production, it will produce a more vigorous indus- 
ty, until the balance is restored. e€ prosperity 
of a country without foreign commerce consists 
in an exact balance between production and con- 
sumption. 

A difference in climate, soil, and industry, in 
different nations, renders their respective produc- 
tions mutually beneficial; and it is the policy of 
commercial nations to produce more than is neces- 
sary for their own consumption, and to maintain 
a vigorous and diversified industry, by the mutual 
exchange of their peculiar productions. 

A limited portion of the population of every 
agricultural country is adequate to the supply of 
its wants. The number of the surplus is different 
in different countries, and is modified by climate, 
soil, and state of society. In Great Britain, it is 
stated by Lowe, that 33 per cent. of the popula- 
tion supply the country with provisions; 46 per 


cent. are engaged in trade and manufactures, 
and that 21 per cent. comprise all the unproduc- 
tive classes. From his tables of production, con- 
sumption, and exportation, it appears that, of the 
number engaged in manufactures, 28 per cent. 
supply the domestic consumption, and 18 per cent, 
are employed for exportation, or foreign con- 
sumption. 

In the United States, it appears, from the re. 
turns of the last census, that 83 per cent. of our 
population are engaged in agriculture, and only 
4} in trade and manufactures. 

The market which has heretofore sustained the 
excess of our agricultural industry is diminished, 
and, allowing one-half of our population to be able 
to supply us with provisions, and an agriculturist 
to produce as much here as in Great Britain, 33 

r cent of our population do not produce what 
ess than half the number could produce, with 
the inducement of a market. The unproductive 
classes, with such as are unoccupied for want of 
employment, make up the remaining 123 per cent. 
of our population. 

It is estimated that one-half of our population 
would be competent to supply the country with 
provisions; that 25 per cent. could furnish us 
with the necessary manufactures ; that 10 per 
cent. would embrace all the unproductive classes; 
and that the remaining 15 per cent. might be em- 
ployed in agriculture or manufactures for export- 
ation. 

Whether the population of a country is more or 
less numerous, without a foreign market, a por- 
tion of the population will be without any sure 
and constant employment; the production will 
exceed the consumption of the country, and new 
branches of industry will become necessary. 

The permanent excess of production over con- 
sumption is the only correct criterion by which 
the necessity of a division of labor is to be deter- 
mined. This does not depend on any particular 
ratio of the population to the extent of country, or 
to the square mile. This is altogether arbitrary 
and uncertain. 

It has been alleged that the United States are 
not populous enough for manufactures ; that Great 
Britain contains 165 to a square mile, and that 
the whole territory of the United States does not 
contain four to a square mile. 

It would have been as fair to have added Can- 
ada and New Holland to Great Britain, as the 
region beyond the Mississippi to the United States; 
and that would have made the ratio less unequal. 
Lowe estimates the population of England, in 
1377, some time after the woollen manufacture 
was established in that country, at 2,300,000, 
which is only about forty-six to a square mile; 
which is less than that of some of the States ; and 
states, that there were only eighteen towns that 
contained above 3,000 inhabitants. The superior 
capacity of the United States for manufactures, |s 
so obvious, that it would be a waste of time to 
make the comparison. 

It is not the density of population in the coun- 
try, but the collection of people in towns and vil- 
lages, that facilitates a division of labor and fur- 
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nishes a sufficiency of hands, and a market, that 
will support a diversified industry. There is no 
certain rule, but the one before stated ; when me 
duction exceeds consumption, and a portion of the 

ple are without occupation, for want of em- 
ployment, the period has arrived when a division 
of labor has become necessary. This rule is cer- 
tain, simple, without ambiguity, and admits of 
universal application. 

The disposition, or employment of the surplus 

pulation, is a proper subject of legislative regu- 
ation. This,involves no interference with private 
rights, and is no violation of the freedom of indus- 
try ; the object is to provide employment for those 
who have none, whose industry 1s repressed by 
the policy or interfering industry of other nations, 
and which nothing short of legislative interference 
can relieve. 

The growth of our manufactures is as effectual- 
ly prevented by the moral restraints imposed b 
the superior advantages of those countries wi 
whom we have a free and regular commercial in- 
tercourse, as if they were under legal restrictions, 
and no power less than that of the nation can con- 
trol those obstacles. 

This is an important branch of public policy ; it 
is the true foundation of political economy, the 
basis of national wealth ; every system that is not 
erected on this foundation, rests on the sand. 

The interference of Government to secure em- 
loyment to this class of the population, is abso- 
utely necessary to render the nation industrious. 

Industry will always be in proportion to its re- 
ward. If a farmer has no market for his surplus 
productions, the supply of his own wants will be 
the measure of his exertions; and if there be no 
foreign demand for the surplus produce of the 
country, the industry of the nation will be limited 
to the supply of the nation. The want of a mar- 
ket for surplus productions as effectually limits 
the exertions of industry, as if the surplus was lia- 
ble to the grasp of a licensed plunderer, as is now 
the case in Turkey. Whether the surplus of the 
farmer perishes on his hands, or is taken from him 
by force, the effect on industry is the same. 

It is the policy of Government to provide ob- 
jects for the occupation of all the citizens. The 
general prevalence of industry among the great 
mass of the people is indispensable to good order, 
peace, and domestic security ; to prevent idleness, 
pauperism, and crime, and all those mischiefs 
which usually result from an unoccupied and ne- 
cessitous population. 

The interference of Government to provide 
employment for labor, is necessary to encourage 
marriage and foster the increase of population. 
The increase of population is usually in proportion 
to the means of acquiring subsistence. Man is 
the only being on earth that is endowed with 
moral and intellectual powers—to multiply the 
number, is to subserve the designs of Providence, 
by extending the empire of moral excellence; 
numbers also contribute to the wealth and glory 
of a nation. 

_ Marriage lies at the foundation of society; it 
involves the tenderest relations of life; is the nur- 


sery of all the virtues, and the constant scene of 
their exercise. It is in domestic society that the 
principles of order, subordination, industry, and 
virtue, are acquired, and youth are trained for the 
duties of riper years. An inability to provide 
support for a family deters from marriage, and 
retards the increase of population; it is fostered 
by a thriving state of society—by peace and secu- 
rity—and by all those saat and physical causes 
which encourage industry and insure its reward. 

Again, the interference of Government to pro- 
cure employment for the surplus population is re- 
quired to increase the wealth of the nation. 

National wealth consists in the improvements 
and productions of industry, and in the general 
distribution of the necessaries and comforts of life 
among the great body of the people. 

The great sources of national wealth are agri- 
culture, manufactures, internal trade, and foreign 
commerce. Each of these branches of business 
contributes more or less to sustain the industry of 
the nation—united they multiply the operations 
of labor, and lay the most secure and solid foun- 
dation for the increase of consumable commodi- 
ties, the genuine ingredients of national wealth. 
It is necessary to the health of the body politic, 
that each of these branches should be in propor- 
tion to the peculiar office which it is destined to 
perform in the operations of the industry of the 
nation. 

A disproportion in the organs necessary to ena- 
ble it to perform its proper functions, deforms so- 
ciety as much as a disproportion in the necessary 
members would deform the human body—they 
are all necessary, and intimately connected—the 
prosperity of one is interwoven with that of the 
other. 

Agriculture furnishes subsistence and raw ma- 
terials—manufacturing industry fabricates and im- 
proves the raw materials for use and consump- 
tion, and furnishes a new stock of rich and valu- 
able articles, which commerce exchanges for the 
produce and manufactures of other countries. 
The invention of modern times has greatly aided 
and extended manufacturing industry, by furnish- 
ing the means of supplying the place, and avoid- 
ing the expense of manual labor, by machinery. 

The annual production of Great Britain and 
Ireland, exclusive of pasture and food for beasts, 
is estimated by Mr. Lowe at £330,000,000, which 
is derived from the following sources : 


Agriculture - - -  -£117,000,000 

Mines and minerals, including 
coal - - - - = 9,000,000 
Manufactures - - - - 114,000,000 
Internal trade and banking - 35,000,000 
Foreign commerce and shipping 46,000,000 
Coasting trade - = = 2,000,000 

Fisheries, exclusive of New- 
foundland -— - - - 2,000,000 
Foreign income remitted - 5,000,000 
£330,000,000 


Manufactures contribute more than twenty-five 
per cent. of the whole production—the income 
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from internal trade is Jess than that from foreign 


commerce. This is to be ascribed to the limited 
extent of the country. Internal trade increases 


with the extent of the country, the variety of cli- 
mate it embraces, and the facilities of its internal 
communication. . The internal trade of China is 
said to be equal to the whole trade of the several 
States of Europe with each other. 

It is stated in an official report that the exports 
and imports of France in 1789 amounted to nearly 
800.000,000 of franes, and that the whole was not 
a fifteenth part of her internal commerce. The 

ofits of the industry which manufactures and 
internal trade put in motion, are earned within 
the country, and operate exclusively for its bene- 
fit, by augmenting the income and improving the 
resources of the country, while foreign commerce 
benefits the industry and resources of all nations 
indiscriminately. 

No country on earth has so many natural fa- 
cilities for internal intercourse as the United 
States, and in no country, when our resources 
come to be fully developed, will it be more pro- 
ductive. 

Again, the interference of Government in rela- 
tion to its surplus population, is necessary to fix 
the character and policy of the nation. It is the 
occupation or employment of the surplus popula- 
tion that forms the political character of the 
nation. 

The policy which we have heretofore pursued 
was adapted to the existing state of the country 
in relation to the war in Europe, but is not suited 
to the new state of things which has resuited from 
a general peace; nor is the political character of 
the nation fully settled; our moral and physical 
energies may be devoted to war and conquest, 
or to peace and the cultivation of the arts, which 
improve and adorn society according to the di- 
rection we give to the passions of our surplus 
population. 

en are governed by their passions; and it is 
the province of a wise Government to avail itself 
of the passions of the people, and to render them 
subservient to the true interest of the nation. 
That to which it gives the ascendency, charac- 
terizes the policy of the nation, and fixes its des- 
tiny—this will be illustrated by a recurrence to 
history. 

It was the policy of the Romans to render every 
other passion subservient to the love of military 
glory, and that formed the distinguishing trait in 
their national character. The Greeks gave the 
ascendency to the love of literary fame, and that 
formed the most prominent feature in the charac- 
ter of the nation. 


These two nations are thus characterized by the 
great Roman poet, in the form of an ancient 
prophecy, depicting their future destinies : 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 

Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 

Orabunt causas melius: coelique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent ; 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 

He tibi erunt artes: pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 
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‘Let others better mould the running mass 

Of metals; and inform the breathing brass ; 

And soften into flesh a marble face ; 

Plead better at the bar, describe the skies, 

And when the stars descend, and when they rise ; 
But, Rome, ’tis thine alone, with awful sway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey ! 
Disposing peace and war—thy own majestic sway— 
To tame the proud—the fettered slave to free ;— 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee !”—Drropxy, 


The disposition of the surplus population has 


formed the character and policy of every nation. 


It was the policy of Egypt and India, as it is 


that of China, to avoid intercourse with foreign 
nations, and to live within themselves. They 
employed their surplus population in vast military 
establishments, and in public works. To this 
policy must be ascribed the canals, the magnifi- 
cent temples, and the pyramids of E 

the same policy must 
and the canals of China. They were obliged to 
preserve a balance between the different depart- 
ments of industry, in order to secure the subsist- 
ence of the nation ; every occupation is discouraged 
in China that would be likely to draw from agri- 
culture the proportion necessary to subsist the 


gypt, and to 
ascribed the great wall 


nation. 
So nicely is the balance of production and con- 


sumption adjusted, that foreign commerce, by di- 
verting labor from agriculture to manufactures, 
would endanger the subsistence of the nation. 


It is not from caprice, therefore, but on the 


soundest maxims of her policy, that China inter- 
dicts the extension of foreign commerce to her 
citizens. 


The effect of an anti-commercial policy is to 
limit industry, and to multiply the proportion of 
unproductive hands; to retard the progress of im- 
provement; to keep the nation stationary ; to ren- 
der it selfish and unsocial ; and to cherish a spirit 
of jealousy and hostility towards other nations. 

he policy of Rome was war and extension of 
empire. She had no friendly intercourse with 
other nations, and employed the whole of her 
surplus population in her armies. The love of 
military glory absorbed every other passion: to 
be distinguished in war was the highest ambition 
of her Consuls, and her soldiers, and military 
prowess formed the themes of her poets and his- 
torians. This policy was hostile to the peace and 
independence of all nations, and ultimately sub- 
jected them to her dominion, and rendered her 
the mistress of the world. 

In Europe, before the decline of the feudal sys- 
tem, every man wasa soldier. To that system 
succeeded the practice of employing mercenaries 
in time of war, who in peace dees a banditti, 
and covered Europe with rapine and disorder. To 
relieve the country from this scourge, recourse 
was had to standing armies, in which the surplus 
population was employed. 

After the discovery of America, and the passage 
to India by the Cape of Good ae the surplus 
population of Europe was taken off by coloniza- 
tion. In the meantime, the arts were introduced 
into Italy from Constantinople. Towns were 
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erected, with certain immunities favorable to lib- 
erty and industry. The influence of these com- 
munities, in aiding the sovereigns to curb the power 
of the nobility ; in suppressing robbery; in re- 
pressing the spirit of war, by giving employment 
to the people; in improving agriculture, and in 
increasing ‘the comforts of society, and the wealth 
of the country, procured their establishment 
throughout Europe. These communities were 
the birth-place and nursery of manufactures in 
different countries, and are enumerated by all the 
writers on the subject, as one of the principal 
causes of civilization in Europe. A demand for 
the products of industry, which pervades society 
in every stage of its process, rendered intercourse 
between the several nations more frequent, re- 
moved their mutual jealousies and prejudices, 
which had kept them in perpetual wars, and im- 
proved the manners and ameliorated the condition 
of the people. 

Commerce and manufactures introduced a new 
era in the history of Europe. The several nations 
adopted a policy more congenial with the natural 
rights of men and the improved state of society 
than war. 

The good effects of industry in tempering the 
violence of the passions, and in enlisting them on 
the side of law and order, led the sovereigns of 
Europe to foster the establishments of industry in 
their dominions. New objects of desire brought 
new passions into exercise, and secured the ascen- 
dency of that which is more universal and con- 
stant in its operation than any other, and better 
adapted to the ends of the social union. 

hey are thus taught by experience to estimate 
the influence of the passions on society, and the 
importance of giving effect to that, the prevalence 
of which is intimately connected with the peace, 
order, and prosperity, of society ; the great secret 
of modern policy—the true foundation of public 
security. 

They substituted the love of property for the 
love of military glory, and lessened the induce- 
ments to war by making peace the interest of the 
e body of the people, by a et industry. 

his policy characterizes all their regulations that 
are intended to secure employment to their surplus 
population. They encouraged manufactures by 
securing to them the domestic market, and by 
providing a market for ‘them in other nations, by 
stipulations with those nations for the mutual ex- 
change of their productions. 

The effect of which policy is to increase the 
quantity of industry—to lessen the number of un- 
productive hands—to facilitate the means of sub- 
sistence and comfort, and to render the whvle pop- 
ulation contented and happy: 

The United States since they were independent, 
have until recently, found it their interest to con- 
tinue the policy that was imposed on them by 
Great Britain while colonies; they have devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to agriculture, and 
have exported their provisions and raw materials, 
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for our provisions created an active industry, and 
























and exchanged them for the manufactured goods 
of other countries, and chiefly for those of Great 
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While the war in Europe continued, the demand 


ave employment to all our citizens. The peace 


in Europe, by enabling those countries to augment 
the products of agriculture, has destroyed the de- 
mand for our provisions, and has left us without a 
market for our surplus productions, or with a very 
limited one; many articles of agricultural produce 
cannot be sold for the cost of production ; this has 
paralyzed agricultural industry ; the farmers have 
contracted their operations and diminished the 
number of their hands. 


Improved land has fallen, and become the most 


unprofitable subject for the investment of capital. 
The whole estimate of real estate in New York 
fell 18 per cent. under the advantage of a vast ex- 
penditure, from 1815 to 1821. Many, who a few 


ears since, purchased their farms on credit, have 
en obliged to sell them at a sacrifice. In many 


cases of partial payments, farms have been sold 
for less tha 

gaged, and the owners are ruined. The uncer- 
tainty of a market for the productions of agricul- 
ture forbids purchases on credit, and a large class 
of industrious citizens are without any certain or 
constant means of employment. 


n the sum for which they were mortt- 


Our manufacturers are excluded from our own 


markets as well as from those of other countries 
by the superior advantages of British manutac- 
turers. 
them are thrown out of employment, as well as 
the farmers; many of our forges are abandoned ; 
factories erected at great expense, are shut up; 
many flouring mills are idle,and many vessels are 
lying at our wharves for want of freight. The 
number of paupers, especially that class which 
require only occasional relief, israpidly increasing. 


Their industry languishes, and many of 


The expense of paupers in New York increased 
from 1815 to 1822, from $245,000 to $470,000. 


Permanent paupers to the whole population in 


England are in theratio - ~-of 1 to 
In Pennsylvania - - -of 1 to 265 
In Delaware - : - + of 1 to 227 
In New York - - +  -of 1 to 220 
In Connecticut - = + of 1 to 150 
In New Hampshire - - ~- of 1 to 100 
In Massachusetts - - -of 1to 68 


Perseverance in our present condition will in- 
crease and aggravate these evils. It is the settled 
policy of the manufacturing nations of Europe to 
derive the means of subsistence from their own 
soil, and without a market for our surplus produc- 
tions or a division of labor by the introduction of 
new branches of industry, a portion of our popu- 
lation will be without employment. 

What is the true policy of the nation in relation 
to its surplus population ? 

No plan will afford permanent relief that is not 
calculated to embrace the whole mass of our sur- 
plus population in every stage of society to the ut- 
most extent of its future increase. It is calculated 
that the United States will, at no very distant pe- 
riod, contain 200,000,000 people, and if we divide 
this population as that of Great Britain is now di- 
vided, the surplus will amount to 36,000,000, of 
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which, at least 3,600,000 will be men capable of 
bearing arms. 

The whole of these people must be supported; 
Government must enable them to support them 
selves, or must support them, or they will be com- 
pelled to seek subsistence by means less favorable 
to the peace and good order of society. It is the 
province of a wise policy to guard by prudential 
eorens against an event so unpropitious as the 

t. 

The direction which we now give to the em- 
ployment of our surplus population is of the high- 
est importance; it is destined to endure for ages, 
to fix the character and policy of an immense em- 
pire, and through its influence to affect the moral 
condition of the world. 

Government must mould the passions to its 
views, or the passions will mould the Government 
to suit their gratification: let the current once take 
its course, you in vain attempt to change its di- 
rection ; it wears a deeper and deeper channel, till 
at length every impediment that can be interposed 
to obstruct its progress, will be swept away by its 
impetuosity. 

he time has arrived, in the progress of society 
in the United States, when a division of labor has 
become necessary; it will not be possible much 
longer to prevent it; prudence requires that we 
should make provision for its introduction. If we 
forbear to refuse to act, a policy may be forced 
on us which may be contrary to our wishes, and 
hostile to the interests of the nation. We must 
direct the course of our policy, or accident will 
determine it. We may now direct and control 
the popular passions; we may give them an im- 
pulse that may fix the character and policy of the 
nation conformable to our wishes; but an attempt 
to restrain them, when once they have become in- 
flamed by a favorite pursuit, would be in vain. 

There are only three courses for us to pursue: 
we must adopt the policy of China, of Rome, or 
of modern Europe. 

The policy of China is unsocial, hostile to in- 
dustry, to population, to the cultivation of the in- 
tellectual powers, and to all those improvements 
that are derived from the mutual intercourse of 
nations. 

It would be incompatible with our moral feel- 
ings and habits, as well as views of national pros- 
perity, to imitate the policy of that singular Gov- 
ernment. 

Shall we adopt that of Rome, and employ our 
surplus population in wars, for the extension of 
empire? A military policy would require that 
the whole energies of the nation should be directed 
to the improvement of its physical force; that a 
military spirit should pervade the nation; that the 
love of 7 glory should absorb every other 
passion; and that distinction in war should be- 
come the highest object of ambition. 

Conquests must be achieved, the empire must be 
enlarged, your generals must be rewarded with the 
governments of the conquered countries, and your 
treasury supplied by taxes levied on them. 

What.would be the end of this policy? Lift 
the veil that hides futurity from your view; cast 


ee eyes down the long vista of time; behold a 
uture Pompey returning from his government, 
loaded with wealth and military honors, seeking 
a new command ; behold, on the other hand, a fu- 
ture Cesar, preferring his claim to a choice of the 
provinces, and returning with his legions to sup- 
port his pretensions; see the State divided, dis. 
tracted, and terrified, by the conflict between these 
mighty conquerors. The sword decides the con- 
test; victory inclines for Cesar; and now, with- 
out a rival, he is no longer satisfied with half of 
the empire, he claims the whole; and the Senate, 
the last hope of the Republic, overawed by his for- 
tune, submits to the conqueror, and liberty ex- 
pires ! 

Who can contemplate this picture, without 
shrinking from the thought of a military policy ? 

What has happened may happen again; human 
nature is the same in every age, and the tendency 
of the passions, in like circumstances, is the same. 
The spirit of conquest lessens the force of domes- 
tic attachments, relaxes the ties that bind society 
together, and enfeebles the restraints of moral ob- 
ligation. 

The spirit of the age, the state of society, our 
local situation, and the principles of our political 
institutions, forbid our adopting the policy of 
Rome, or becoming a conquering nation. 

Our true policy consists in the improvement of 
our physical and moral condition, not in the ex- 
tension of empire. It is our interest, in imitation 
of the policy of modern Europe, by a productive 
industry, to give employment to all our citizens, 
to insure the means of subsistence to all—to make 
peace the interest of all, by a community of inter- 
ests, by a common participation in the enjoyments 
of society, and by all those ties by which the so- 
cial union is cemented, and the country endeared 
to its citizens. 

The-only practicable course to effect these pur- 
poses is to introduce and foster a branch of indus- 
try which will contribute to the supply of our own 
wants and will furnish productions which are in 
demand in other countries, and to secure a market 
for them, by establishing commercial intercourse 
with those countries. No branch of industry can 
be compared with manufactures in this respect. 

Most nations raise their own provisions, but few 
supply themselves wholly with manufactured 
goods. There are no commodities for which there 
is so universal and uniform a market—they are an 
object of desire to the civilized man and to the sav- 
age; the demand for them is co-extensive with the 
habitable earth, and will be coeval with its dura- 
tion. 

The durable nature of most manufactures, and 
the general demand for them, render them much 
fitter to sustain the changes and fluctuations of 
foreign markets, than the productions of agricul- 
ture. 

The labor of that portion of our population, 
which exceeds the number necessary to maintain 
our present rate of agricultural productions, 1s 
competent to produce the greater part of necessary 
manufactures. oe 

The establishment of manufactures would divide 
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the labor of agriculture between provisions and 
raw materials, would furnish a domestic market 
for a portion of them, and would reduce the sur- 
plus for exportation within the limits of the de- 
mand for foreign consumption. 

The introduction of manufacturing establish- 
ments among us cannot be effected without some 
difficulty; but the advantages that will result to 
the community will compensate for the sacrifice. 

Such are the advantages of the British manu- 
facturer over the American, that the duties here- 
tofore laid, together with all the incidental ex- 
penses, do not prevent his underselling him in our 
own market, except in a few cases in which they 
were intended to be prohibitory. The superiority 
of the British manufacturer results from low 
wages, which lessen the price of production, and 
anunlimited market, which enables him to sell for 
a small profit, or at a low price. The price of 
labor is in proportion to the expense of living and 
the scarcity of hands. There is very little differ- 
ence in the expense of living; clothing is dearer, 
but provisions are cheaper here than there. The 
expense of a pauper is very nearly the same in the 
two countries. 

Hands are scarcer and common laborers live 
better here than in Great Britain; this last cir- 
cumstance is the result of the state of society, and 
the equality of our political institutions, and it is 
not the wish of patriotism that it should be other- 
wise. 

Hands are, however, in sufficient numbers for 
the establishments that would be erected for some 
time to come, and the number will increase as 
they may be required for new employments. Be- 
sides, the price of labor is relative, it is in propor- 
tion to the apes of other employments, 
and the price of all other things, and the differ- 
ence is almost wholly done away by the use of 
machinery. 

The American capitalist has no encouragement 
to invest his capital in manufacturing establish- 
ments, unless he can be assured of the domestic 
market, and this cannot be assured to him in any 
other way than by the imposition of duties equal 
to the difference in the price at which the British 
and American manufacturer can afford to sell the 
same article in our market. 

The additional duty will necessarily enhance 
the price of the goods to the consumer, until it is 
reduced by the acquisition of skill, experience, 
and an extended market, by the American manu- 
facturer. 

The additional price, however, is not, as has 
been alleged, for the exclusive benefit of the man- 
ufacturer. It is divided among all who in any 
respect contribute to the production of the article. 
The farmer will receive a portion of it in the in- 
creased price of the raw materials and provisions 
which he furnishes. The workmen will receive 
a part of it in their wages, and the manufac- 
turer will only retain the ordinary profit on his 
capital. 

or is the additional price secured by the duty 
advanced by the consumers without a considera- 
ion; they are compensated by the augmented de- 
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directed to suc 
machinery, and employed on such raw materials 
as the —- produces in sufficient quantity, and 
at a reasonabl 

under a reasonable protection. Skill and experi- 
ence will follow, capital will be accumulated, and 
our manufacturers will soon be able to supply our 
own wants at a reasonable price, and to sustain a 
competition with foreign manufacturers in foreign 
markets. 
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mand and increased price of their labor and eom- 
modities. The additional price will, indeed, be 
divided among all classes of society, and all will 
be reimbursed. by the impulse it will give to the 
industry of all. 


The additional duties will secure to the country 


all the advantages which can result to its industry 
and wealth, from the fabrication of nearly thirty 
millions of manufactured goods, which now add 
to the industry and resources of other nations. 


lf the duties in the bill are not properly grad- 


uated, they may be altered; that forms no objec- 
tion to the principle. 


There is — little doubt if our industry is 
manufactures as are aided b 


e rate, but that they will succeed 


The successful establishment of manufactures 


will give activity to agriculture, will cement our 


Union by the ties of mutual interest, by creating 


an internal trade between the different sections of 
the country, by beneficial exchanges of raw ma- 
terials and provisions for manufactured goods, will 
provide materials for a permanent and increasing 
foreign commerce, will diffuse the means of com- 
fort among the poorer classes of the community, 
and will augment the wealth, strength, and hap- 


piness of the nation. 

But the policy embraced by the bill is recom- 
mended by still higher considerations. It will 
repress the spirit of conquest, will secure the peace 
of the country by making its continuance the in- 
terest of all our citizens, and it will have a salu- 
tary influence on the moral condition of the world, 
by exhibiting an example of a people living under 
free institutions, wholly devoted to the pursuits of 
private industry and the cultivation of the arts 
which improve and adorn society—cultivating a 
friendly intercourse with all nations, and contri- 
buting, by mutual exchanges of the products of 
their industry, and a reciprocation of good offices 
to the happiness of all. . 

Under a conviction that the policy involved in 
the bill will contribute to these results, and render 
the country a blessing to the world, I shall con- 
clude my remarks with regard to it with the wish 
of Father Paul, in relation to his country—* esto 

ua.” 

When Mr. Woop had taken his seat— 

Mr. Garner said, although the immediate 
subject before the Committee was a motion to 
strike out the minimum on cottons, following the 
example of those who had preceded him in the 
debate, he should take the opportunity to offer 
some of his views on the euiead: merits of the bill. 
He did not intend to take so wide a range as some 
of the gentlemen who had spoken; for, if he had 
the inclination, he had not the physical ability to 
be elaborate. 
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More pean consequences, said Mr. G., than 
those involved in the policy of this bill, could 
scarcely be presented to the hopes or the fears of 
the nation. It is a policy which, departing from 
the true and safe design of the Constitution, which 
limits the power of taxation to raising revenue, 
assumes a principle that renders it undefinable and 
ilimitable—a principle, which, under the pretext 
of promoting the national wealth and independ- 
ence, enables the Government to destroy the rev- 
enue; to violate the rights of property ; to change 
the political relations of the States that compose 
the Confederacy ; and, perhaps, finally to subvert 
the Constitution itself. Since I have been a mem- 
ber of this House, said Mr. G., I have witnessed 
the discussion of many questions of the deepest 
interest, affecting the integrity and existence of 
the Constitution—questions which produced an 
intensity of excitement proportioned to their high 
importance; but, in my opinion, none has ever 
been agitated, which more deserves to excite our 
interest and anxiety, than the present ; for, if the 
policy now proposed should be adopted, the Con- 
stitution itself is no longer of any value, it is in- 
sufficient for the ends for which it was established ; 
it is inadequate to secure our liberty and happiness. 
If a legislature, which is supposed to contain the 
assembled wisdom of the freest, (it does not become 
me to say the most enlightened,) people on earth, 
in this advanced age of human reason, in a time 
of profound tranquillity, without foreign force or 
internal corruption, can, after mature deliberation, 
under an idea of public benefit, voluntarily revive 
a system of policy which belongs to a darker age ; 
which is er incompatible with the rights of 
property, and the principles of free government; | the sacrifice? He thought it would not be dif- 
which alike sets at naught the speculations of | ficult to demonstrate that the national wealth 

hilosophy, the lessons of experience, and the ob- | would be diminished, that there could be no com- 
igations of justice; and which goes to surrender | pensation for this diminution, and that the means 

our acquisitions of wealth, liberty, and knowl- | were unjust and unconstitutional. 
edge, and to subvert the whole frame of polity; Why the very statement of the question implied 
which we have established for their security and | that there was an immediate loss to the nation 
advancement; sucha spectacle must be calculated, | from this system. What did it propose? Certain 
not only to destroy all prospects of our own hap- | manufacturers came to you, and said they could 
iness, but to extinguish the best hopes for the | not sell their manufactures, because foreigners 
uture progress and improvement of human so- | brought commodities of the same kind to this 
ciety. It will show the perversity of man to be suena and sold them cheaper than they could 
such, that no matter what blessings a kind Provi- | do, and they asked you to raise the price of them: 
dence may have bestowed on him; no matter | to make your citizens pay more for them. This 
what advantages he may have secured by his wis- | immediate loss nobody did, nobody could, deny ; 
dom, or achieved by his valor, they are not des- | but the pretext was, that it was temporary ; that 
tined to endure; that there is a morbid principle | subsequently, the consumer would indemni- 
in his nature which forbids the perfection, and | fied, directly, by getting the domestic manufacture 
limits the duration of his happiness ; and that, if | cheaper than the foreign ; and indirectly, by get- 
if evil does not assail him from some external | ting a higher price in the home market, for his 
source, he will find or fabricate it for himself. own products. Now, on the reality of this pro- 

When a new measure of policy is proposed, | mised: indemnification, the whole question de- 
while it is important to understand its true charac- | pended. If there were no such indemnity, the 
ter, it is sometimes not uninstructive to examine | system must be abandoned, as utterly indefensible 
the motives which lead to it. And, when I | and absurd; unless it could be shown that there 
speak of motives, I wish it to be understood, that | was some other advantage in it to compensate for 
I allude to the great body of manufacturers in the | its evils. He should endeavor to prove that the 
nation, not to their Representatives in this House, | expectation of any such mage | or any other 
who are acting in obedience to their instructions. | benefit, was entirely fallacious. But, before he 
The alleged motive of the proposed system is the | entered on this part of the subject, he would take 
promotion of the national wealth and independ- | occasion to remark, that, if there really was 00 


ence; but, is it not strange that the patriotic zeq| 
for these objects should be confined entirely to 
certain classes of individuals, and to geographical 
divisions? Is it not strange that the people o/ 
the South, whose patriotism has never been im. 
peached, or even suspected, as far as I know, 
should, all at once, be entirely insensible to con- 
siderations of national prosperity, and should no: 
only not participate in the zeal for its promotion, 
but should be passionately opposed to it? Is it nor 
passing strange that their grievances should be 
made the pretext for the system, and yet, that the 
remedy should apply exclusively to others? Yes! 
their grievances, I say, because the apology is, the 
refusal of foreigners to receive our agricultura! 
produce ; (the people of the South are all agricu!- 
turists ;) and yet the benefit accrues entirely to 
the manufacturers. Do not these considerations 
force every dispassionate mind to the conclusion, 
that general prosperity and national independence 
are not cor emplated by this system ?—that loca! 
advantages, individual wealth, and dangerous ag- 
grandizement are its real objects. 

But, Mr. G. said, he was willing to meet gen- 
tlemen on the question of national wealth and 
independence. That, after all, was the real ques- 
tion. Gentlemen might consider the subject in 
as many relations as they pleased—historical, po- 
litical, economical, financial, metaphysical—(and 
he believed it had been considered in all these 
and many others,) the true inquiry was this: 
Would the national wealth be increased or dimin- 
ished? If it would be increased, were the means 
just and lawful? And if it would be diminished, 
were there any advantages to compensate us for 
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ompensa circumstances in this system, the 
in which the immediate loss, which was 
admitted, was distributed in the community, was 
an inquiry of the highest importance—an inquiry 
involving the justice of the measure, and the right 
of the Government to take the prevent of one 
citizen without compensation, and give it to ano- 
ther, and to reduce the mass of national wealth, 
without a public benefit. With a view to show 
in what manner this loss was distributed, he would 
read, (if he should not be acccused of egotism,) 
from the report of the Committee on Agriculture, 
made in 1821, an extract which contained a more 
precise and accurate illustration of the distribu- 
tive operation of protecting duties, than any he 
could then think of; and which, he was bold to say, 
but for a single error or inadvertence not affect- 
ing the general conclusion, which had been point- 
ed out to him by an honorable friend from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Rives,) would be found entirely 
unexceptionable: 


“The first position that it will be attempted to 
rove, is, that the necessary effect of an increase of 
uties is, to diminish both immediately and ultimately, 

the amount of national wealth. The loss, however, 

of the nation, the loss of those who pay the duties, 

and the gain of those who receive them, do not | 
always correspond, but vary, with particular circum- 

stances. In what manner this loss and gain are dis- | 
tributed in society, will be best illustrated by an ex- | 
ample. If, for instance, a community of four persons 
were engaged in an occupation which enabled them | 
to realize six per cent. on equal capitals, and three of 
them were to give the fourth one per cent. or one- 
third of one per cent. each, to enable him to carry on | 
an employment in which, unassisted, he could only | 
make five per cent., it is evident that the loss of the , 
contributors would be one per cent., and that it would 
be exactly the loss of the community, whilst the gain | 
of the receiver would be nothing; and, unless that | 
part of his profits which he received from the others was 





as productively employed as it was by them, he might | 


be a loser, and thus still further augment the loss of the 
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hereafter to be noticed. In the case that has been 
stated, it is clear, that the loss of the contributors is 
exactly what they pay; the gain of the receiver is their 
loss, less the difference between the productive value 
of his old and new employment, and the loss of the 
community is precisely this difference. In manufac- 
tures, such would be the operation of a duty that was 
prohibitory ; a duty that was merely protective, would 
permit a portion of the commodities consumed to be 
bought of foreigners, and thus a part of it would go 
into the Treasury. This would not vary the propor- 
tion of the loss and gain of the contributors and re- 
ceivers, but would, in some degree, increase the loss 
of the community, as composed of both, as this por- 
tion of the duty would be less productively employed 
by the Government than it would have been, had it 
remained in the hands of either of the parties. This 
does not prove that prohibitory are better than pro- 
tecting duties. There are other consequences which 
make duties injurious in proportion to their amount. 
All these observations may be applied, (mutatis mu- 
tandis,) to the consumers, the manufacturers, and the 
nation, under the protecting duty system. Two de- 
scriptions of persons would derive the benefit; a few, 
who continue their old employments, and a great 
many who engage in new ones. In both cases, the 
loss of the consumer is what he pays, and is unre- 
deemed by any circumstances whatever. In the first 
case, the loss of the nation arises from the increased cost 
of consumption ; in the second, it arises from this cause, 
and the diminished productive value of the new em- 
ployments of society. In the first case, the gain of the 
manufacturer is the loss of the consumer, less the in- 
creased cost of his own consumption ; in the second, 
it is this loss diminished by the same cause, and the 
diminished productive value of his labor. But, be- 
sides these direct losses, there are others, indirect and 
collateral, which are, however, not less inevitable ; 
losses which affect the consumers, and, in some de- 
gree, ultimately reach the manufacturers themselves.” 
This statement left entirely out of view all 
those indirect and collateral losses arising from 
the destruction and suspension of the fixed and 
the circulating capital of the country; from the 


community. But this is a case that would not be apt | diminution of consumption, and consequently of 
to occur. The fourth individual must have some-| Production; from forcing commercial capital 
thing more than six per cent. which he already made, | abroad in search of employment; and from the 
to induce him to abandon his old occupation, and , general stagnation of business produced by the 
pursue a new one, say seven percent. In this case,| compulsory transfer of property, and by the reluc- 
the others would have to pay him two-thirds of one | tant exertions of vicarious and unrewarded indus- 
per cent. each. It is obvious, now, that the loss of| try; these, and many other evil consequences, 
the contributors would be two per cent.; thatthe gain! were inevitable; but they were undefinable and 
of the receiver would be one per cent.,and that it | incalculable, because they were immeasurable and 
would correspond with the loss of the community, | progressive. Each might furnish matter for a 
which would also be one per cent.or the difference | separate argument; but he meant to confine him- 
between the productive value of his old and new em-| self to the immediate, direct, and admitted loss, 
ployment. If this bounty were given to induce an| which, though inferior in magnitude to the eol- 


individual to continue an occupation in which he was | : i . 
shoshy ‘eiigagtd; tien; withivagh the gonteibiener would | lateral losses, was susceptible of more strict caleu 


; > rs lation. If he could show that there was no com- 
lose all he paid, and the receiver would gain it; the | . . maggec 
community would lose nothing, and there would only pensation for this, it would be enough. The 








be a transfer of wealth from one to another. This, 
however, would not be the case with a manufacture 
thus continued by a bounty. There would be an im- 
mediate loss, occassioned by the increased cost of con- 


sumption; nor would it be possible to make one | 








development of all its unhappy consequences 
might aggravate the inexpediency of the policy, 
but could not render it more clearly unjust and 
absurd. 

I am aware, continued Mr. G., that every argu- 


employment so much more profitable than another, | ment which does not profess to be founded on 
without its attracting capital from that other; and 
this would be the source of innumerable other losses, 


| 


| statistical facts, but appeals to general principles, 
is stigmatized by the advocates of this system as 
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theoretical. But this is only one of the artifices 
of the rhetoricians, whereby a speaker endeavors 
to weaken and discredit a charge, to which he 
knows himself to be liable, by bringing it against 
his adversary. In the invidious sense of the term, 
they are certainly more liable to the charge than 
their opponents. The truth is, both parties have 
theories, if they have general principles. The 
difference is, that the theory of the enemies of the 
system has been approved and confirmed by the 
reason and experience of mankind, while that of 
its friends has been condemned and exploded—has 
been proved to be (what it will now turn out to 
be in more than one sense) a speculation—to be 
a system founded, not on a cautious examination 
and inductive arrangement of facts, but on partial 
views, incoherent generalizations, and hazardous 
conjectures. A theory (which, properly speaking, 
must be derived from the observation of facts,) is 
nothing more than the expression of the general 
principle which explains the relation of cause and 
effect as to these facts, and being thus evolved by 
events that have happened, is applicable fairly to 
those that are to come. if a statesman affirms 
that a system of measures will be followed by a 
chain of consequences, he must certainly have 
some general principles, some theory by which he 
can explain their connexion. If he can give no 
better reason for his assertion than his belief. that 
such measures had been followed by such conse- 
quences heretofore ; if he is unable to explain why 
the cause should produce the effect; and if his 
expectations conflict with received maxims, why, 
there is every reason to suppose that he labors un- 
der some mistake; cnd that such consequences 
have either not taken place at all, or that they 
have existed under different circumstances, or have 
been owing to other causes than those to which 
he ascribes them. But though we have a right 
to expect some exposition of the general principles 
of the system, in all that I have heard in this 
House, or read out of it, said Mr. G., I have met 
with no attempt to analyze and demonstrate its 
necessary tendency to increase the national wealth, 
its modus operandi. Instead of this, gentlemen in- 
variably appeal to what they choose to denominate 
facts or examples, which either do not exist, or 
which, if admitted, would depend entirely on the 
general principles by which they are explained, 
whether they support or overthrow their argu- 
ment. Their favorite example, and one which 
the Speaker has made the theme of a considerable 

art of his speech, (which was characterized by 
his usual eloquence,) is that of England. But 
most of the enlightened men in England, both theo- 
retical and practical, are united in the opinion 
that she has become wealthy, not by the restrictive 
system, but in spite of it; presenting a weight of 
authority ager this system, that it would be 
more chivalrous than logical even for the Speaker 
to defy. England owes her prosperity to her 
great moral and natural advantages—to the genius 
and enterprise of her people—her comparatively 
free institutions—her insular position—tuel, navi- 
gation, colonies, &c. If she owes it to her re- 
strictive system, let it be shown how it has op- 


erated. This cannot be done. Gentlemen must 
first show that the causes I have enumerated, on 
the authority above alluded to, either have had no 
effect at all, or they must assign to them the pre- 
cise quantum of effect they have produced ; and 
then, if any te remain unaccounted for, they stil} 
have the task of proving that it is owing to the 
restrictive system. But political economy, though 
admitting of a great degree of certainty in its re- 
sults, is not exactly like the science of experimen- 
tal philosophy, where, by successively abstracting 
the circumstances which attend a phenomenon, 
you may, by the inductive process, determine 
which of them stands in the relation with it of 
cause to effect; and I fancy it will puzzle any po- 
litical metaphysician, however great an adept he 
may be in the theory of causation, to trace the ne- 
cessary sequence of the wealth of England to her 
restrictive policy. 

The honorable Speaker had ascribed the gen- 
eral distress which pervaded the country to the 
absence of this system; or, in other words, to the 
absence of taxation; for though he had defined 
the tariff to be a tax on foreign industry, it was, 
to all. intents and purposes, a tax on domestic 
consumption. There was something new in the 
Speaker’s doctrine. He had often heard of the 
distress and ruin produced by taxation, but had 
never known them to be occasioned by the ab- 
sence of it. But there were much more familiar 
phenomena than that of distress, (if, indeed, any 
thing could be more familiar,) on the causes of 
which very knowing persons differed. As he was 
ascending the marble staircase of the Senate the 
other day, he heard a member ask a messenger 
what was the cause of the water with which the 
steps were covered ? The messenger replied, that 
“the stones were a sweating.” A chemist (and he 
believed the member was a very able one) would 
probably have aseribed it to the condensation of 
the moisture in the atmosphere. The Speaker 
and himself agreed as to the existence of distress ; 
it unfortunately did not admit of dispute ; but he, 
Mr. G., adopted the vulgar theory, and ascribed 
it to taxation—to “a sweating”—of the agricul- 
turists; while the Speaker, by a refined chemico- 
politico-economical theory, endeavored to prove 
that it was caused by the want of taxation—by 
the want of “sweating,” and therefore recom- 
mended a new tax—new diaphoretics—a new dis- 
tillation of agricultural wealth through the alem- 
bic of manufactures. 

There is, said Mr. G., no political economist in 
England who ascribes her wealth to this system; 
there is no political economist any where, of any 
reputation ; none whose writings will be read five 
years hence, who now supports the restrictive pol- 
icy. However they may differ on some of the 
more abstruse questions, as respects the ruinous 
tendency of this policy they are unanimous. It 
is in vain to endeavor to discredit their opinions 
by charging them with being theoretical. Many 
of the most distinguished have been practical 
men, engaged in the active business of life—have 
proved their theories to be supported by principles, 
and found them to be consistent with practice. 
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But do gentlemen contend that the theories of 
those who have written on a science which is sus- 
ceptible of more certainty than any other branch 
of political philosophy, are to be renounced, while 
those of other political writers are to be approved 
and received? No! We must renounce them 
all together. We must contend that human rea- 
son has accomplished nothing ; that, after ages of 
painful labor and investigation, nothing has been 
proved; that every thing is yet uncertain—we 
must, in short, become universal sceptics. As 
firm, however, as his confidence was, in the con- 
clusions of the political economists, Mr. G. said, 
if one single example could be adduced of the 
adequacy of this system to accomplish the prom- 
ised ends, either at home or abroad, he might be 
induced at least to hesitate, and re-examine the 
foundations of his opinion. Gentlemen had, in- 
deed, appealed frequently to an example—that of 
coarse cottons—and they had spoken of it with 
so triumphant an air that one would suppose it 
was undeniable and conclusive. But was this 
really an example? Did it show what was con- 
tended for—that the advance made by the con- 
sumers, in order to bring manufactures to ma- 
turity, were subsequently repaid to them by their 
getting the domestic article cheaper than the for- 
eign? ‘This brought on the question of direct in- 
demnity. If this indemnity did not exist in the 
case of cottons, it certainly did in no other. In or- 
der to determine whether it exists or not, let us 
suppose a case. A man is accustomed to lay out 
one hundred dollars a year, for a certain quantity 
of foreign goods. In order, however, to enable 
one of his own countrymen to manufacture them, 
he agrees to make him an advance of fifty per 
cent. per annum, for a period of eight years, at 
the end of which his countryman promises to un- 
dersell the foreigner, and reimburse him. Now, 
what has he done? Instead of having paid $800 
for his goods, as he would have done, had he con- 
tinued to buy of the foreigner, it is evident that 
he has paid $1,200; that is, $400 more than he 
would have paid. The question, then, is, at what 
price must his own countryman let him have his 
goods, in order to reimburse him within the same 
period of eight years? If he lets him have them 
at the same price with the foreigner; that is, at 
$100, why he loses his principal of $400, and the 
interest. Suppose he sells them at a discount of 
$24, or for $75. Twenty-four dollars being the 
exact amount of his interest, would never reim- 
burse the principal. Would a discount at $25 do? 
Why the addition of one dollar to the interest, 


would (leaving out of view the compound inter-" 


est) gradually sink the principal; but it would be 
in a period of somewhere between three and four 
hundred years? At what price, then, must the 
consumer be able to purchase these goods, in or- 
der to reimburse him within eight years? He 
must buy them (he had not made the calculation 
in decimals) somewhere between 50 and 60 per 
cent. cheaper than he bought them of the for- 
eigner ; or, in other words, for something between 
forty and fifty dollars ; and, if the foreign goods 
bad fallen ia proportion, he must get them be- 


tween fifty and sixty per cent. cheaper than these ; 
that is, they must be given to him for nothing, 
and he must receive something to boot. 

These are elemeritary calculations; but when 

elementary truths are denied, it becomes necessary 
to state them clearly. Let us apply them to the 
case of cottons. For thirty years and more, we 
have been paying a duty on coarse cottons. A 
part of the time this duty was from 83 to 100 per 
cent. Now, if thirty years are reduced to eight 
and eighty per cent. to fifty, no one will pretend 
that the average is too high. At what price, 
then, must a man who, for eight years, has given 
$150 for a certain quantity of cotton goods, which 
he might have bought for $100, be able to buy 
them, to reimburse him within the same period ? 
He must be able to buy them for something less 
than fifty dollars; and if foreign cottons have 
fallen, as they notoriously have, he must be able 
to buy the domestic cottons between 40 and 50 per 
cent. lower than them. But the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Top) has admitted that the 
domestic cottons are not more than fifty per cent. 
cheaper than the foreign were at the time the last 
duty was laid. If, then, the foreign cottons have 
fallen fifty per cent., he must be able to get the 
domestic for nothing, and must have something 
paid him besides. The question, therefore, in 
every case, is, not whether the domestic can under- 
sell the foreign manufacturer, but whether he can 
undersell him at an indemnifying price—at a price 
sufficient to repay the consumer for the advances 
he has made, in order to bring the domestic man- 
ufacture to maturity ? If the domestic manufac- 
turers can sell their cottons so much cheaper than 
the foreign as to amount to an indemnity, it is" 
evident that they can withstand, not only the 
repeal of the existing duty, but a bounty on the 
foreign cottons to the amount by which they pre- 
tend they can undersell them : but, so far from this, 
here they are, resisting the repeal of the minimum, 
which would still leave them a protection of 75 
per cent., admitting they can undersell foreigners 
fifty per cent. How can gentlemen reconcile 
this contradiction? It appears to me, sir, that the 
consumer can, in no case, ever be indemnified. 
When we equal foreigners, in every circumstance 
which is required to enable us to manufacture, it 
is almost a self-evident proposition to say we can 
only undersell them by the amount of the cost of 
a ; for what man can accomplish by 
his physical powers in one country, he can do in 
another. What is the cost of the transportation 
of a pound of raw cotton from Charleston to Man- 
chester, and back again to the former place, in the 
shape of cotton muslin? The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. WessTER,) who had just sat 
down, has told us that the freight of a pound of 
cotton to Liverpool was one cent. Five cents, 
then, would cover the whole charge of transport- 
ation and retransportation between Charleston 
and Manchester; yet the duty paid in Charleston 
on this pound of cotton, when returned, would be 
from 18% to 25 cents, accordingly as it was manu- 
factured into three or four yards of cotton muslin, 
at the minimum valuation of 25 cents per yard 
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On every article in the tariff, the duty greatly 
exceeds the cost of transportation, and in most of 
them by such an amount that the diminution of 
price by this cost, could never reimburse the con- 
sumer for the payment of the duty ; and yet gen- 
tlemen promise us not satemnnty only, but bounty ; 
not reimbursement, but reward. In every case 
the reimbursement depends on the relation of the 
price of the domestic manufacture, diminished by 
the amount of the cost of transportation, to the 
annual advances made to bring it to maturity, and 
the successive annual accumulation of interest on 
those advances. If the price can only be dimin- 
ished by an amount equivalent to the interest on 
the advances, they can never be repaid; and it 
depends on the ratio by which the diminution of 
price exceeds the interest, whether the benefit is 
to accrue to the present, or only to a future gene- 
ration. Wecan never surpass forgigners in the 
facilities of manufacturing. In many respects, as 
in the accumulation of capital, cheapness of labor, 
&e. it will be long before we can equal them. In 
the latter, it is to be hoped we never shall equal 
them. If we do, we must equal them in human 
wretchedness and degradation. 

But we are promised an indirect indemnity in 
the additional price we are to get for our products 
by the creation of a home market. This promise 
is equally illusory with the others. I will propose 
this question: if the advances made to the manu- 
facturers are the least they can do with—if they are 
the sine gua non of their continuance—the mini- 
mum possibile of their existence, as they pretend, 
how is it possible that they can give back any 
part of it in the shape of price for produce? It is 
self-evident that they cannot; but, as self-evident 

ropositions appear to be at a discount in this 

ouse, I shall not rest satisfied with this. Price 
is determined by the relations of supply and de- 
mand. If we cease to import, we must cease to 
export to the same extent the raw materials that 
purchased the imports. They will then fall on 
our hands, increase the supply in relation to the 
demand, and thus diminish the price. But we are 
told that those who are producers will become 
manufacturers? If so, how many of them will 
become manufacturers? Will there be as many 
as are required to supply us from abroad? There 
will not; because, the cost of consumption being 
increased, We cannot consume so many of their 
commodities; and there cannot be so many per- 
sons required to supply our consumption—even 
allowing for the want of skill, which, although it 
cannot last long, is itself a source of loss while it 
continues. In order to increase the demand in 
proportion to the supply, and raise prices, a greater 
number of those engaged in other employments 
must become manufacturers than are required to 
supply us from abroad; but this cannot be, for 
all who are not employed in making the surplus 
that goes abroad are employed in making what is 
consumed at home; and they will be still required 
for this purpose, unless men, in consequence of 
becoming manufacturers, can do with half rations, 
or at least greatly diminish their wants. The 
foreign demand cannot continue. The foreign 





capital disengaged by our refusal to receive its 
products will either be wasted; will seek, with 
the labor it employs, some other occupation ; will 
itself produce what it obtained from us; or, eon- 
tinuing its former employment, will purchase 
what it wants from other countries. The same 
causes which make it the interest of the American 
agriculturists to dispose of their property will de- 
press its price; and the quantity of land thrown 
into market will diminish the total value of our 
agricultural capital. 

Gentlemen express astonishment at the incredu- 
lity of the agriculturists as to the advantages of 
their system ; but perhaps a sufficient reason may 
be found in the excessive liberality of their own 
promises, which are at once extravagant and con- 
tradictory. We are promised a full indemnity 
for all our sacrifices in the cheapness of what we 
have to buy, and more than an indemnity in the 
dearness of what we have to sell. The system is 
to raise the price of agricultural produce, and de- 

ess the price of manufactures. Can any credu- 

ity swallow so gross an absurdity ? 

ut we have not only been fed with the prom- 
ises of reward, we have been threatened with the 
terrors of punishment. Our fears and our patriot- 
ism have been appealed to on the subject of the 
balance of trade and the support of foreigners. 

Mr. G. said he would not attempt to expose 
the specious calculations by which a balance was 
frequently made to appear that did not exist. But 
suppose it did exist. If we do not pay for what 
we buy, it is clear gain. It is disereditable, but 
it is certainly gain. If we do pay, where is the 
harm? The harm is said to be that we have to 
pay in nee Is not this specie purchased with 
the products of our industry? ‘This is not the 
case of a spendthrift heir, to which the Speaker 
likened it. What we send abroad is our surplus— 
what foreigners send to us is their surplus. Surely 
it cannot . matter of regret if the latter is of 
more value than the former. It is not necessarily 
destroyed in the consumption. A portion of it 
consists of the implements of industry and the 
arts—it is capital, stimulating labor, and engaged 
in reproduction. A nation cannot long continue 
in debt, and even while it does, the evil is not so 
great as seems to be imagined. Foreigners, in- 
stead of coming into our courts of law, and after 
expensive and tedious law suits, acquiring real 

roperty which they can only manage at a great 
oss, will bid up for our produce; and, in fact, 
that is always the effect of a balance being against 
us. One would suppose, however, if we cannot 
tely on the prudence of our citizens to keep out 
of debt to foreigners, we have sufficient secu- 
rity in the interest of the latter, who will not 
trust them if they do not pay. If they do pay, 
the objection does not hold. But, after all, the 
reat objection to this notion of the necessity of 
i islative interference to prevent an unfavorable 
balance of trade is, that it oppugns the very prin- 
ciple of our Government. It supposes that men 
have not prudence to manage their own affairs in 
their own way, and that Legislatures should be 
their “nursing fathers and mothers.” If they do 
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not understand their pecuniary concerns, the sub- 
‘ect on which, of all others, men are almost clear- 
sighted and cious, how can they be supposed 
to be judges of their great moral and political in- 
terests? Yet our Government is bottomed on the 
principle that man is capable of self-government. 

While this idea of the balance of trade eernee 
the principle of our Government, the notion that 
we are guilty of supporting foreigners strikes at 
the principle of all society. It is as untrue and ab- 
surd as it is anti-social, odious, and detestable. 
Gentlemen seem to suppose that every thing we 
pay to foreigners is lost, and every thing we pay 
to ourselves is gained. They throw entirely out 
of view the equivalents we receive from foreign- 
ers; yet, when they descant on the.balance of 
trade, they tell us that we get more than an 
equivalent; for we fall in debt. Is it possible 
that gentlemen can really believe that, as a ques- 
tion of loss and gain, our buying of foreigners in- 
stead of our own citizens, depends on any other 
circumstance than buying cheaper or dearer? Let 
us exemplify this by supposing a case. Four in- 
dividuals who live on this side of the Tiber, de- 
vote a portion of their labor annually to the pro- 
duction of four barrels of corn each, equal to 
sixteen. They exchange four barrels for four hats. 
When the exchange is effected, the wealth de- 
rived from this portion of their labor consists of 
twelve barrels of corn and four hats. But one of 
them, who is a great patriot, and friend to “ do- 
mestic industry,” says to the others: “If, instead 
of buying your hats of this “ stranger,” this “ for- 
eigner,” who lives three yards over the Tiber, you 
will each give me half a barrel of corn more for 

our hats than you gave him, I will make them.” 
They consent. Well, what is the state of the 
case now? Three of them, as before, make 
twelve barrels of corn, and the fourth makes four 
hats. Their wealth, at the end of the year, is 
precisely the same as in the former case; with 
this difference, that the corn-makers are poorer by 
one and a half barrels of corn, and the hat-maker 
is richer by the same quantity. Now, what odds 


, does it make whether the communities are separa- 


ted by Goose Creek or the great Atlantic? Ob- 
serve, however, that this statement is much more 
favorable to the manufacturers than the real case. 
The hat-maker could not, with that portion of his 
labor with which he made the four barrels of 
corn, make the four hats, or there would be no 
pretext for his demanding an additional price for 
them. The consequence would be, that there 
would be a loss to society equivalent to the differ- 
ence in the productive value of his new and old 
employment, and the corn-makers would have to 
get some of their hats elsewhere, to put up with 
worse ones, or he would have to encroach on an- 
other portion of his labor in order to make them, 
which would be itself a source of loss. This 
anti-social doctrine teaches that a nation can 
never attain the highest degree of prosperity until 
it shuts itself out from all intercourse with the 
rest of the world; but, it is to mistake the nature 
of man, and the spirit of the times, to imagine 
that the great laws of nature can be controlled by 


the puny efforts of empyrical statesmen. Nations 
have experienced the ceeeneee to be derived 
from a liberal intercourse. They are sensible 
that it is to this source that they are indebted for 
their prosperity and happiness; and that to this 
source they are to look for those improvements 
which will render all the treasures of the world, 
physical and moral—the wealth, freedom, knowl- 
edge, which are the accumulated results of the 
labor and experience of mankind, the common 
property of the human race. The assertion that 
we support foreigners, in the sense in which it is 
made, is unfounded. If we support them, in the 
same way, they support us. If we stimulate their 
industry, they stimulate ours. What appears to 
be meant, is this; that while we buy of them 
every thing they make, os only — of us a por- 
tion of what we make. Now, would it be good 
policy in a nation, more than in an individual, to 
quarrel with a neighbor who receives three-fourths 
of what it produces, because he will not agree to 
take the other fourth; unless he could thereby be 
induced to change his system and take the whole? 
Even then, it would be a question of the extent of 
the sacrifice made to obtain this good. But it 
would be uncandid and disingenuous in the advo- 
cates of the manufacturing policy, to say, that 
their object is to coerce foreigners into a system 
of free trade. They would regret such a conse- 
quence of our policy; and if every nation in the 
world would proclaim perfect freedom in trade, 
it would only make them more clamorous for re- 
striction. 

Mr. Chairman: If I have been successful in 
proving that there is no pecuniary indemnity for 
the loss the consumers sustain, by making ad- 
vances to enable certain employments to be carried 
on, which, without such advances, would be un- 
productive, it is clear (without resorting to the 
collateral losses which have been mentioned) that 
the whole amount of national wealth will be 
diminished. It remains to consider whether there 
be any other compensation for this diminution of 
wealth; and whether the distribution of it is just, 
and within the legitimate powers of Congress. 

Weare promised a compensation by being made 
independent of foreign Powers. But how can we 
on our independence by becoming poor? 

his idea of independence does not refer to a 
state of peace, but a state of war. It would be 
absurd to say that in peace we are more depend- 
ent on foreign nations than they are on us. The 
fact is the reverse. A nation that produces the 
raw material is more independent than one that 
fabricates it. It will be otherwise if we push the 
manufacturing policy, and®become exporters of 
manufactures. It refers to a state of war, and su 
poses that during war we have to pay so dear for 
many things we require, that we are justified in 
going to a considerable expense in time of peace, 
to learn how to make them. But this applies to 
war with only one nation—England. In a war 
with any other nation, there would be no serious 
impediment to our obtaining what we wanted. 
But suppose we have a war with England one 
year in ten, or even one in five; would it be good 
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policy to pay fifty per cent. on a given quantity 
° s, for four years, in order to avoid paying 
one hundred per cent. for one year, It may be 

policy, but it is certainly very bad arithme- 
tic. A truer statement of the question would be, 
to ask whether it would be good policy to give 
fifty pe cent. for twenty years, to avoid paying 
one hundred per cent. for one year. For, if we 
pursue that pacific policy which becomes us— 
which is necessary to perfect our own institution 
and to give efficacy to our example abroad; an 
should not undertake to go “a colonelling” in favor 
of universal liberty—we have no reason to expect 
to be at war with any Power in twenty years— 
least of all with England. The principles of the 
Holy Alliance are not less hostile to her constitu- 
tion than to ours; and if they really entertain the 
designs against us which are imputed to them, 
it is not only our interest to cultivate the relations 
of amity with each other, but to strengthen the 
ties of connexion. For, if their own fears should 
ever permit that association to attempt to perpe- 
trate their designs, I believe, next to our own 
valor, our best ener is the attachment of the 
people of England to the principles of free govern- 
ment. Yet the policy recommended is, to weak- 
en the ties subsisting between the two countries, 
and to destroy our mutual interest in each other’s 
prosperity. 

But the point of view in which this policy is 
most seriously calculated to affect our indepen- 
dence is, by its gross injustice—by its tendency to 
produce discord and division among the several 
classes of society, and the different States. Can 
it be supposed that Congress can be permitted to 
enrich one class at the expense of the others, and 
to aggrandize some States by prostrating the rest, 
without producing these divisions? And is there 
not more strength in union, in brotherly love, and 
affection, than in all the wealth of the world 
without them? What, sir, has been the effect of 
this policy, whenever and wherever it has been 
tried ? What has been its effect in England? 
Why, to raise one pe of society to the highest 
pitch of luxury, and to depress the other to the 
most abject poverty. Even the Quarterly Review 
—a work devoted to the ey, and which 
makes every sacrifice to conceal their sins—ad- 
mits that one person in eleven receives parish re- 
lief. Some writers say one in seven—some one 
in five. Such is the effect of the system so eulo- 
logized by the Speaker. Say, if you aces, that 
the cause of pauperism is taxation. hat was 
the cause of taxation? Wars. What was the 
cause of wars? The spirit of monopoly; the de- 
sire to engross all the goods of the earth, and to 
leave nothin to others; the restrictive policy, 
instead of a Tiberal and enlightened system, the 
adoption of which by the nations of the earth would 
do more to bring about that universal peace which 
has been considered as visionary, than all the 
peace societies, holy alliances, and other chimer- 
ical contrivances, that ever were invented. Since 
education has so equalized men, wars will not 
often be the result of individual ambition. They 
will more frequently arise from avarice than am- 





bition; from the spirit of monopoly ; from that 
dark, unsocial policy, which is now held up by 
American statesmen for the admiration and adop- 
tion of the American people. 

I had wished, said Mr. G., to state some Con- 
stitutional objections to the power of Congress; 
but my want of strength renders it impossible to 
go into this view. Indeed, so little respect is paid 
to Constitutional objections, even when urged 
with an ability which I do not ess, that there 
is nO encouragement to present them. The injus- 
tice of the system, however, every body will be 
awake to. 

Sir, when Government undertakes to endow 
certain individuals or classes with exclusive privi- 
leges, all the rest of society becomes their enemies. 
A consciousness of this produces the necessity of 
combining for self-protection. The monopolists 
must secure their ill-gotten gains by strengthening 
the handsof the Government that bestowed them— 
by increasing its revenue, patronage, powers. The 

vernment, on the other hand, must reward the 
monopolists by an increase of privileges. Thus 
a reciprocity is begotten between them utterly in- 
compatible with the rights and the happiness of 
the rest of the community. It is by this illicit 
connexion between the privileged classes and the 
Federal Government that the State sovereignties 
will be destroyed—that their wise policy, intended 
to counteract the natural tendency of society to 
aristocracy will be subverted, and an aristocracy, 
the worst of all kinds, a moneyed aristocracy, will 
be established on their ruins. It is no wonder that 
the friends of a consolidated national government 
have been invariably the advocates of this par- 
tial, arbitrary policy. Some of the loudest de- 
claimers against stars and garters, the mere badges 
of aristocracy, are the most clamorous partisans 
of this policy. They have much dread of the 
sign, but have no terror for the thing signified. 
They are alarmed at the badges, but are willing 
to submit to what is essential in aristocracy—the 
supremacy of thefew. For my part, sir, 1 would 
rather see an order of nobility established in this 
country, provided it be without wealth or primo- 
geniture, than to see one hundred per cent. added 
to the present tariff. I believe it would do more 
to bring on us all the evils of aristocracy than a 
merely titular nobility. A compulsory transfer of 
property from one class to nate is the acme of 
all the mischief that a Government can perpe- 
trate. The conflicting interests of different por- 
tions of society, whether geographical or artifi- 
cial, whether the result of locality or legislation, 
have or been difficult for Governments to 
manage. Under their patronage, they become 
the most deadly foes of liberty. No Govern- 
ments have hitherto been sufficient to restrain 
their ambition and avarice—not even the milita- 
ry Governments of Europe, with the aid of their 
standing armies. We thought we had discovered, 
by our division of powers, a system adequate to 
this purpose; we thought our State governments 
would be a sufficient check ; and I ballges, if they 
had not suffered their powers to be usurped, they 
would have proved so. They might have even 
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made local interests the instruments of self-pres- 
ervation, But they permitted the General Gov- 
ernment to begin its course by assuming local 

wers ; by fostering the separate interests that ex- 
isted, and creating others, and by endowing them 
with privileges. It thus gave them an artificial 
strength, which the State governments are too 
weak to control. The privileged classes, with 
their usual sagacity, early perceived that the State 
governments presented the principle obstacle to 
the gratification of their ambition and avarice. 
Hence, the prevalence of that construction of the 
Constitution which would deprive them of near- 
ly all their powers—a construction which has 
grown with the growth, and strengthened with 
the strength of these classes. Does any one think 
that this fashionable construction arises from the 
mere wantonness of speculation? No, sir; it has 
a practical end—political power, for the gratifica- 
tion of individual avarice. I do not pretend to 
say that all those who unite in this construction 
unite in the design. Many creeds and many sys- 
tems have obtained disinterested supporters who 
do not participate in the views with which they 
were created. But I look not to individuals; I 
look to causes; and I do not hesitate to express 
my opinion, that the true cause, the jinal cause of 
this wéra liberal construction is, the ambition of the 
privileged classes contending for power to gratify 
avarice. And, with the powers they claim, what 
may they not ncnomeyne towards the attainment 
of their objects? Under the power of taxing 
sales at auction they claim a right over persons. 
Under that of internal unpeerement they assert a 
right over property. With this right over persons 
and property, and the right of the Federal Judi- 
ciary to control State laws and judgments, they 
may soon remove every impediment placed in their 
way by the State governments. i 

Sir, we must look yey little to consequences if 
we do not perceive in the spirit of this construc- 
tion, combined with the political fanaticism of the 
period, reason:to anticipate, at no distant day, the 
usurpation, on the part of Congress, of the right 
to legislate on a subject which, if you once touch, 
will inevitably throw this country into revolution 
—I mean that of slavery. And, while the policy 
of the Government tends directly to produce re- 
sistance, it is admirably contrived to render it inef- 
fectual, by exhausting the means, and the strength, 
of those from whom it is apeeeeete In this, 
as in other points of view, I can never cease to 
wonder that the prevailing system should have 
found supporters in some of our Western States. 
All that Tennessee and Kentucky can gain by 
internal improvement is nothing in comparison 
with the interest they have in preserving inviolate 
the Federal Constitution, under which so many 
of their dearest rights are secured. As to this 
manufacturing, anti-commercial, anti-social pol- 
icy, which makes them, as well as their best cus- 
tomers, the Southern States, poor; which places 
them in the same and a worse relation to other 
States than they deprecate as concerns England, 
that of being obliged to buy, without having any 
thing to give in exchange; it is exactly the reverse 


of what they really want. What they really want 
is a system which will enable them to purchase 
foreign goods at the same price with the people of 
the Atlantic States. Instead of this, they come to 
you, (some of them at least,) tell you that foreign 
goods are too cheap for them, and ask you to make 
them dearer—to make them pay more. 

The Western States cannot manufacture. The 
want of capital, (of which they, as well as the 
Southern States, have been drained by the policy 
of the Government,) and other causes, render it 
impossible. The Southern States are destined to 
suffer more by this policy than any oth e 
Western next; but it will not benefit the aggregate 
population of any State. It is for the benefit of 
capitalists only. If persisted in, it will drive the 
South to ruin or resistance. It is painful to be 
forced to say so, but it is necessary.. Our burdens 
are already greater than we can bear—endurance 
can gonofurther. The policy of the General Gov- 
ernment, from the commencement, has been as re- 
spects us, one of unabating exaction. We have 
as yet, I verily believe, derived no advantages 
whatever from the Constitution—not even that of 
exemption from foreign wars; for our wars have 
been for Northern, not for Southern interests. The 
consequence of this oppressive policy has been a 
degree of distress altogether inconceivable—dis- 
tress of which there is no example in a new and 
free country. This condition is not to be regret- 
ted solely on account of the individual suffering ; 
but it throws society back—checks its improve- 
ment for generations—perhaps ages. If you trans- 
fer the wealth of a country toler you transfer 
with it the means of education. Its new possess- 
ors, before they have time to obtain education, get 
possession of the Government, and they are inter- 
ested in so administering it as to perpetuate that 
state of things to which they owe their elevation. 
The struggle between the plunderers and the plun- 
dered, corrupts the morals of the community, and 
begets contentions which poison the fountains of 
social life, and shake the foundations of social or- 
der. Society verges to the state which the Abbé 
Maury said characterized the French Revolution— 
a state in which every man who has nothing, says 
to every man who has something, ote toi, queje m’y 
mette—* take yourselfa way, that I may get into your 

lace.” These are the consequences which may 
e anticipated, if this system is persisted in. 

Sir, can we be mistaken as to the ruinous ten- 
dency of this policy? Can whole nations be mis- 
taken? When I speak of nations, I mean Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and other great Southern 
commonwealths. I admit that nations have, oc- 
casionally, been mistaken; but our republic is 
founded on the supposition that, in the long run, 
the people see rightly—that they are capable of 
self-government. If this maxim be true, and if, 
for a series of years—for more than a generation— 
in peace and in war—in prosperity and adversity— 
in every vicissitude we have undergone—we have 
entertained but one clear, determined, unalterable 
opinion of the destructive effect of this policy, is it 
possible to believe we are mistaken? If you say 
s0, then you renounce the principles of your Gov- 
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ernment. If you say we are not mistaken, but 
that you will use your numerical superiority to im- 
pose this odious system on us against our will, then 
you are willing to incur the guilt and reproach of 
tyranny. You must either renounce the princi- 
ples of your Government, or must abuse its powers. 

he alternativesare before you. But when! look on 
those by whom I am surrounded, and consider that 
the very circumstance of their being here is a proof 
of their attachment to ——— of their Gov- 
ernment, I will never believe that they will re- 
nouncethem. When I them as fellow men, 
with all the kindly affections and generous spirit 
of humanity, I cannot believe that they will ever 
be tyrants. When I look upon them in the more 
endearing character of countrymen, and the more 
sacred one of patriots; when I remember that our 
fathers purchased our common freedom with their 
common blood, I will not, cannot, must not be- 
lieve, that the sons are going to turn against each 
other, and the stronger to raise their fratricidal 
hands to destroy their weaker brothers. 

When Mr. Garnett had concluded— 

Mr. Witutams, of North Carolina, commenced 
a speech on the same side of the question ; but, at 
three o’clock gave way for a motion that the 
Committee rise. The Committee rose accord- 
ingly, and the House adjourned. 


Saturpay, April 3. 


Ordered, That the Message from the President 
of the United States, of the 20th ultimo, commu- 
cating information in relation to measures adopted 
in concert with foreign Governments for the sup- 
pression of the African slave trade, be referred to 
the committee raised upon so much of the Presi- 
dent’s Message at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, as relates to that trade. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill from the Senate, entitled “An act altering 
the times of holding the courts in the District of 
Columbia :? Whereupon, Mr. Lirr.e withdrew 
his motion to lay the said bill on the table, which 
was depending yesterday, and moved that it be 
referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, which was agreed to. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to 
the bill, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the support of the Navy of the United States, 
for the year 1824,” were read, and referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

The bill from the Senate, “ confirming certain 
acts of James Miller, as Governor of the Territory 
of Arkansas, and for other purposes,” was read a 
third time. 

Mr. Forsytu inquired into the circumstances 
which led to the necessity of this act, which were 
stated in reply by Mr. Weester. Mr. Taytor, 
of New York, called for the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s Message on the subject. 

Mr. Cocke moved to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to have certain 
amendments made therein. The motion did not 
prevail, and the bill was then passed, and sent to 
the Senate. 
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An engrossed bill, entitled “An act authorizing 
the executors of John B. Mebane to collect certain 
arrears of internal taxes,” was read a third time, 


and ery 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act sup- 
plementary to the several acts providing for as- 
certaining and adjusting the titles and claims to 
land in the St. ena and Jackson Courthouse 
land districts,” was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then again resolved into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Conpict in the Chair, on the bill “ to amend 
the several acts laying duties on imports.” 

Mr. Wi utiams, of North Carolina, resumed 
and concluded his speech on the general principles 
of the bill, and in opposition to its passage. His 
speech follows in extenso: 

Mr. Wituiams said he was admonished, by 
every circumstance, to use brevity in the observa- 
tions he was about to submit to the Committee. 
The late hour of the evening, the exhaustion of 
the House, and, above all, the length of discussion 
which had preceded him, could not fail to impress 
him with the necessity of drawing his remarks to a 
close as soon as possible. Indeed, said he, the dis- 
cussion which has already taken place would 
seem to forbid the belief that any thing more 
should be offered. Hitherto, I have been content 
to remain only a listener to the remarks and ob- 
servations of gentlemen, who, from time to time, 
have engaged in the debate; not that I have been 
insensible of the deep importance of this question, 
or of the vital interests involved in its issue ; on 
the contrary, my concern has increased in ratio 
with the zeal and perseverance manifested in 
pressing this subject upon our attention. Year 
after year this measure has been defeated, and 
year after year it has been renewed with additional 
spirit, and still greater determination on the part 
of its advocates. From these facts, thus annually 
disclosed, one might be led to think that some 
choice boon, some great and invaluable blessing, 
was to be attained. But, on the other hand, we 
who resist the measure view it as an evil fraught 
with consequences the most dangerous, tending to 
results the most pernicious and calculated to blast 
the fair prospects of this happy country. It is not 
my purpose to attempt to reconcile this conflict of 
opinion, but it seems to me that so great a diver- 
sity could not exist unless it proceeded from more 
causes than are generally found to operate upon 
our regular and unbiassed conclusions. The quick 
and lively attractives of interests, it must be ad- 
mitted, have some influence upon our delibera- 
tions, because the geographical boundary which 
separates our minds upon this question proves 
that we are guided more or less by what we con- 
ceive to be the wishes and desires of those whom 
we represent. In regard to myself, 1 admit this 
to be the fact, and I trust gentlemen will not say 
I want liberality when I impute to them no worse 
motive than I myself avow. Yes, sir, it is in 
consequence of the effect which I believe this 
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measure Will have upon the interest of those whom 
| represent, it is in consequence of the effect which 
I believe it will have u the interest of the 
country in general, that I am induced, on this 
occasion, to contribute my mite against its 
adoption. 
here were, said Mr. W., some prominent ar- 
guments presented in support of the bill, which it 
was his intention to examine, but it would, per- 
haps, be more proper to notice in the first place 
the peculiar manner er by gentlemen to 
aid them in the discussion. The honorable Speaker 
(Mr. Cray) had thought fit to call the friends of 
the bill “the advocates of an American policy,” 
and at the same time characterized us who oppose 
it, as the friends “ of a foreign policy.” Sir, these 
designations must be rev , because there is 
neither justice nor propriety in such an application 
of them as has been made by the Speaker. What 
policy does he advocate? Not the past or present 
licy of the United States. How, then, can he 
Se the advocate of an American policy? He 
wishes to depart from the policy pursued ever 
since the establishment of our Government, and 
to adopt that pursued by Great Britain. But 
those opposed to the bill, wish to maintain the 
policy the United States have always pursued 
since their independence as a nation. Then, in 
truth, and in fact, we are the advocates of an 
American policy, while the Speaker and his 
friends are the advocates of a British policy. We 
reprobate the policy of England ; we wish to avoid 
it, to rescue our country from the danger of falling 
into it. The Speaker, on the other hand, admires 
that policy ; eulogizes it in the highest terms, and 
is desirous the United States should adopt it. If 
it be true, therefore, that Great Britain is a for- 
eign country, the Speaker is the advocate “of a 
foreign policy,” and we who oppose the bill 
must be considered the friends of an “American 
policy.” 

He would notice, he said, in the next place, the 
very great address with which this subject had, 
from other quarters, been pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the American people. The campaign was 
regularly opened some six or seven years ago, and 
has been systematically pursued up to the present 
time. Publications have appeared, in every pos- 
sible shape; addresses have been made to gain 
proselytes to what has been termed the great cause 
of “national industry.” Yes, sir; this phrase, 
national industry, has had, and no doubt was in- 
tended to have,a most magical influence upon 
the opinions of our fellow-citizens. The evils of 
idleness have been portrayed in glowing colors ; 
the miseries of want and siseiehalinels have been 
displayed with a kind of fervid eloquence, and we 
have been required, by every consideration, to aid 
in promoting the great cause of national industry. 
From what has been said one might be led to 
think that our people had abandoned all the pur- 
suits and occupations of labor, and that we were 
converted into a nation of idle, dissolute vagrants. 
But, although some such instances may be found, 
yet, we have reason to believe that general dis- 
tress does not exist to the extent which has been 







































imagined. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Wessrer) has told us that nothing of the 
kind has come within his observation. So far as 
I am enabled to judge, I believe it may be said that 
the Southern country is generally free from such 
scenes of suffering and distress as have been de- 
picted. This outcry, therefore, or the greater part 
of it, has proceeded from one class only, bthe 
manufacturers,) who, being themselves in what 
they were pleased to consider an unprofitable busi- 
ness, have affected to think that the whole nation 
was in the road to ruin. What, sir! are the man- 
ufacturers the only class in the community? If 
they should cease to operate entirely, does it fol- 
low that all labor would likewise cease? Not at 
all. The manufacturing labor is very small com- 
pared to the aggregate labor of the other pursuits ; 
and, although the 

condition would not be so wretched as it has been 
described. 


ormer should wholly cease, our 


Mr. W. said, he admitted what the Speaker had 


said, that labor was essentially necessary ; that, 
without it, neither individuals nor nations can be 


rosperous. It is, indeed, a law of man’s nature, 
or it is written “ that, in the sweat of his brow 


shall he eat bread.” If we look abroad, we see 
that the same law applies to all animated naturé$ 
that the fowls mount into the air; that the beasts 
graze in the fields or range through the forests, all 
in quest of food. Labor, then, is the universal 
law of our nature, to which every one is bound to 
submit. If he violates this law, or neglects the 
duty it enjoins, evil must ensue, as the necéssary, 
the inevitable consequence. But does it likewise 
follow, that manufactures are the great object in 
which the nation should engage, or that we cease 
to be a laborious, as soon as we cease to be a man- 
ufacturing people ? No, it does not. Though 
manufacturing should stop altogether, agriculture, 
and the other pursuits which constitute the greater 


object, would still flourish and prosper. We 
York, (Mr. 


were told, by the gentleman from New 


Woop,) that the agricultural labor was equal to 
eighty-three per cent., while the manufacturing 


was only three andahalf. Now, until gentlenien 


show that the greater should subserve the less in- 
terest, I shall contend that we are not bound to 
notice the cries of a small class in the community, 
especially when that class are not so profitably 
employed as they would be if directed to other 
pursuits. Away, then, with the plea, that it is 
necessary to encourage national industry by pro- 
tecting manufactures. It is a delusion to employ 
such terms, because the industry of the nation 
would flourish without the protection which is 
sought for manufactures. Indeed, the manufac- 
turing labor of the country scareely deserves to be 
considered in forming an estimate of the whole 
industry of the nation. It might as well be sup- 
posed that a single town or country was equal to 
all the rest of the United States, as to say that 
national industry consisted in the labor applied to 
manufactures. 

He would now proceed, Mr. W. said, to exam- 
ine those prominent arguments in favor of the 
bill to which he had before alluded. It had been 
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contended by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Top,) the chairman of the committee who 
reported the bill, that it was necessary to adopt 
the measure to make us independent of foreign 
Powers. This had likewise been much insisted 
on by the Speaker, and the various other gentle- 
men who have participated in the discussion. But, 
of all the arguments presented in favor of the bill, 
it is perhaps the most imposing, while at the same 
time it is the most fallacious. In my judgment, 
it is a complete inversion of the fact, to say that 
we are dependent on England when we furnish 
the raw material, and she supplies the manufac- 
tured commodity. I would rather think that Eng- 
land is dependent upon us, and we independent of 
her, in such a state of commercial intercourse. 
To illustrate this idea, 1 would ask who of all 
men is the most independent? The answer is 
easy and obvious: ‘The man who has a suffi- 
cient supply of food is the only one who can be 

ed absolutely independent, because all others 
who have not this supply, must be dependent upon 
him who can furnish it. Breadstuffs are indis- 
pensably necessary ; and, in proportion as men 
regard the preservation of their lives as the most 
important of all objects, in the same proportion 
will they be dependent or independent, according 
to the supply they may have of the neem 
means of subsistence. Now, it may be asserted, 
asa truth undeniable and irresistible, that what 
makes one man independent, will also make any 
number of men independent. In other words, if 
one individual, having a bountiful supply of the 
articles of subsistence is more independent than 
the one who has not such supply, it follows that 
the nation which has a supply of those articles, is 
more independent than the nation which has it 
not. 

The United States, for example, grow bread- 
stuffs, while England manufactures clothing. 
Now, in an absolute sense, which is the most in- 
dependent? we, with all the articles of subsistence, 
or Great Britain, with all the articles of clothing ? 
Certainly no one can doubt but that the United 
States wouid be the most independent, and the 
same course of reasoning applies to the nation 
which furnishes the raw material, as contradis- | dence is reciprocal. But, if we wanted to make 
tinguished from the one which supplies the man- | England completely independent of the United 
ufacture. Suppose, again, for the sake of illus- ; States, we could not take a more direct course to 
tration, that one nation grows all the wool, while | accomplish the object, than to drive her, by our 
another manufactures all the cloth, which, in the | restrictions, to other countries, for the supply of 
same absolute sense, is the most independent? I | that raw produce with which her manufactures 
answer, that the one growing the wool is most | are kept up, and by which her labor is continued 
independent, because the other, which happens to | in operation. 
possess the cloth, must cease to manufactureif the} Again: it had been said by the gentleman from 
raw material should be withheld, which may be | Pennsylvania, that we ought to adopt this policy 
done atany time by the nation growing the wool. | because other nations are pursuing it; that, al- 
Then, if the United States furnish the raw ma-/ though the English writers on political economy 
terial, and England manufactures it, the former, | condemn the policy of their restrictive system, 
I say, are more independent than the latter, be- | yet the practice of the Government is different; 
cause we can withhold the article at any time | that we ought to regard and imitate the practice 
when we please, while Great Britain, for the | of the Government rather than follow the pre- 
want of it, must cease to manufacture. If she | cepts and doctrines of her writers. In this, the 
ceases to manufacture, she must of course cease | gentleman from Pennsylvania had been joined by 
to sell; and if she ceases to sell, she will conse- | the Speaker, who had denounced the authority of 
quently be deprived of those articles of subsistence | all foreign writers on the subject of political 


with which she is supplied by the sale of her com- 
modities. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, alleges that 
England will not take our produce; but the alle. 

tion is no answer to this part of the argument: 
or, if England will not take our produce, it js 
evident our trade with her must cease, and then 
the exact state of non-intercourse which we ex- 
pect to bring about by law, will be produced 
without law. England, sir, is not so foolish as to 
trade with us, if we do not make payment, and 
this we cannot do, if she will not receive our pro- 
duce, as I shall endeavor to show more fully here- 
after. So far, then, from our being dependent on 
England, she is, in fact, dependent on us, and the 
only way we can keep her in any degree depend- 
ent upon us, is, to furnish the raw material, and 
receive, in return, the manufactured commodity. 
Let it not, said Mr. W., be understood that | 
am the advocate for that state of absolute inde- 
pendence of which I have spoken, or that I con- 
tend we can do without manufactured commodi- 
ties, produced either by ourselves or some other 
country. I admit what the Speaker said, viz., 
that they are necessary ; that we must have them; 
that the mere supply of our animal wants is not 
sufficient. Of the correctness of this position, | 
entertain no doubt; but when he and other gen- 
tlemen condemn the policy of our Government, 
and charge it with subjecting us to an improper 
degree of dependence on foreign Powers, it be 
comes a matter of importance to examine their 
arguments, to trace them into the elements on 
which they are founded, and see whether in truth 
and in fact they are applicable to the case, or are 
entitled to all that weight upon our minds which 
they are designed to have. If this be done, it will 
be seen that, although we are dependent upon 
England for her manufactures, yet she is equally 
dependent upon us for the raw material, if not 
more so; that we can do as well without her 
manufactures, as she can without our raw mate- 
rials. The argument, then, that we are depen- 
dent upon England, should not, I think, have any 
very great weight on our minds; because, if the 
fact be admitted, it only proves that the depen- 
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economy. Mr. W. said that he objected to the 
whole of the reasoning of those gentlemen, be- 
cause, by it, every enormity of the British Gov- 
ernment could not only be justified, but held up as 
an example for our imitation. He would as soon 
look, continued Mr. W., to England for lessons in 
regard to the form of our Government, as to her 
ractice for lessons teaching us the proper admin- 
istration of it. When did the Government of 
England ever pursue a benevolent, humane, and 
consistent course? when did her practice ever 
conform to the doctrines of her sage and philan- 
thropic writers? Never, he believed, except in 
the instances mentioned by the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. ceca and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Wesster.). Were the 
principles of Sidney less correct, less virtuous, or 
less republican, because the practice of the Gov- 
ernment was different from those principles? or 
because that illustrious man fell a martyr to them? 
Was the eloquence of a Chatham less a vehicle of 
truth and sound policy because the Government 
did not pursue the course which he pointed out? 
Nay, more, was the enlistment of the savage— 
the employment of the tomahawk and scalpin 
knife, ream Revolution, less odious an 
abominable because it was directly at variance 
with the views of some of her best and most en- 
lightened men? In all these instances, and many 
more which might be mentioned, the practice of 
England had been different from the doctrines of 
her wisest and most patriotic writers; but are 
these doctrines, for that reason, less to be ad- 
mired, applauded, and followed by the American 
people? Some writers in England contend for 
a Parliamentary reform, but yet the practice of 
the Government is against it. If, then, we ought 
to adopt the practice of the Government, rather 
than the doctrines of her writers, every institution 
in our OWN Country must, upon that principle, be 
changed. Instead of a republic recognising the 
people as the only sovereign power, we must have 
a hereditary monarch—a House of Lords, and 
septennial Parliaments. 
Gentlemen could not have been aware of the 
extent to which their arguments would lead, 
when they said that the practice of. England 
should be considered as authority, rather than the 
writings of her statesmen. No, sir, said Mr. W., 
I would look to the practice of England for au- 
thority in nothing; but I would look to the writ- 
ings of her statesmen for authority in many things. 
it was from the doctrines of her writers, and not 
the practice of her Government, that our Revolu- 
lionary forefathers derived many useful and im- 
portant lessons on the subject of freedom; it was 
from the holy zeal, the patriotic ardor, thus in- 
spired, that they resolved to be independent. Yes, 
sir, our own Revolution, forming as it does a new 
era in the history of human affairs, and all the 
felicitous consequences flowing from it, are to be 
ascribed, in a considerable degree, to the doctrines 
of British writers; but in no degree whatever to 
the practice of the British Government. As, then, 
that authority has been respected, and attended 
to in the great work of forming the Government 
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—in the establishment of our present political 
system—so, I say, it may be wise and useful to 
regard the same authority in administering the 
Government. Hence, when we advert to the au- 
thority of British writers, gentlemen should not 
think that we do so in consequence of any friend- 
ly feeling towards the Government of that coun- 
try. Iadmit what gentlemen say, that the prac- 
tice of the Government is opposed to the writings; 
but it is in consequence of 

that I rely upon the writings. For it must be 
confessed that I would suspect, nay, instantly re- 
ject, the authority of any British writer who" 
should undertake to prove that the practice of the 
English Government was correct and humane in 
any respect whatsoever, except in the instances 
before referred to. 


this very opposition 


Now, let me ask what is proposed to be done by 


this bill? The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
already answered this question. He has told us 
that he wishes to regulate trade in a particular 
way; to make it more advantageous to the coun- 
try than it has been for some time, or probably 
will be again unless a measure of 

offers should be adopted. But can you succeed 
in this object? I think not; for trade depends on 
a thousand contingencies, over which you can 
have no control. Can you regulate the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons ? 
ments? Can you still the wind, or silence the 
roaring tempest? Can you command the sun to 
suspend his scorching beams, or call down mois- 
ture from the clouds, that the earth may bring 
forth its accustomed fruits? Unless you can do 
all this, your present effort will be vain; for trade 
may be compared to a fluid extremely subtle, im- 
palpable to the touch, always eluding your grasp, 
and constantly bidding defiance to your regula- 
tions. It will go where it listeth, and every at- 


the kind he 


an you control the ele- 


tempt ¢o impede its progress only adds to the 
difficulty and embarrassment of the individuals 
or nations concerned in making the attempt. 
Hence, the wisdom of the rule, (though derived 
from British writers,) that trade will regulate it- 
self; that it is most advantageous when least 
restricted. If there is any principle in political 
economy which contains the truth and force of an 
axiom, it is this. 

But, the Speaker says the principle is incorrect, 
and we ought to adopt a different policy to make 
money more plenty, and relieve the distress of the 
country. But this object cannot be accomplished. 
For, how are we to bring money into the country 
without foreign commerce? e have not any 
gold or silver mines to produce a supply of the 
precious metals ; and the specie first brought into 
the country by foreign trade would have remained 
with us but for the establishment of banks. Sup- 
pose, however, that foreign trade, as gentlemen 
allege, takes specie away from the country. I 
contend that it will, in due season, bring it back 
again, because, in this instance, foreign trade only 
takes out of the country what foreign trade had 
previously brought into it. Therefore, if gentle- 
men charge foreign trade with taking specie away 
from us, they must credit foreign trade with hav- 
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ing brought specie into the country in the first 
instance ; and thus the account will certainly be 
balanced. 

Admitting the position assumed by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the passage of this 
bill will prevent our money from going out of the 
country, I still contend that the objected prepeeet, 
viz., of making money more plenty, wi 
answered. Every one must acknowledge that we 
have not, at this time, a sufficient supply of gold 
and silver, for the purposes of a circulating me- 
dium. If you pass this bill, in a great degree pro- 


‘hibiting foreign commerce, how are you to get 


specie back in sufficient quantity to supply us with 
a anes medium? Instead of inviting it to 
return, you forever exclude and keep it out. If a 
man, said Mr. W., were to shut his doors upon 
his neighbor, to give him evidence of a welcome 
reception, the act would scarcely be more unrea- 
sonable or uncivil than the one here proposed. 
For, if you have not specie enough, you should 
endeavor to correct the evil by meena’ rather 
than prohibiting greater importations of it. 

Should you choose, however, to pass the bill, in 
order to make sure of what money we have, to be 
certain of aes it amongst us, can you succeed 
even in this? No, you cannot. Spain, we were 
told by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Wesster,) has been more restricted in her com- 
merce than any other nation in Europe; but have 
cher arbitrary, tyrannical laws, jubibiaing, under 
heavy penalties, the exportation of specie answered 
the objects designed by their enactment? Not in 
the least. The precious metals were of less value 
in Spain than in other nations of the world, and go 
they would, in spite of every regulation to the con- 
trary. Money, like a fluid, will seek its own level ; 
and if the gold and silver now in our country are 
tempted to go abroad in the channels of regular 
commercial intercourse, I say let them gow They 
will certainly come back when more needed in 
this than in a foreign country. The same cause 
which first brought them to us will induce them 
to revisit our shores, if required by the regular 
demands of trade. We need be under no appre- 
hension to the contrary so long as we avoid the 
injudicious and impolitic restraints of a prohibi- 
tory system. 

But the passage of the bill, said Mr. W., de- 
stroys foreign commerce, without which we never 
should have had so much as a guinea or a dollar. 
If, therefore, you destroy the means of supply, how 


are our future wants to be answered in regard to| S 


a circulating medium? In this condition, we 
shall be obliged to do, from necessity, what we 
have already done from a wish to speculate and a 
desire to inordinate wealth. We shall be 
compelled to establish banks and to depend alto- 
gether upon paper money; there is no other alter- 
native. To this end we shall finally come, and I 
must be permitted to ask whether any gentleman 
would desire to see us in such a condition? I 
should hope not, because it is evident that our 
difficulties and embarrassments are ascribed, in a 
great degree, to an extravagant issue of paper 
money. This, and not foreign trade, has caused 
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our afflictions. Instead of aggravating, foreign 
trade had alleviated the mischief. In the cours 
of the debate, it had been proved, very clearly, 
that, wherever paper money existed, the same dis. 
tress had prevailed, in a greater or lesser degree. 
In the United States, in Germany, and even iy 
England, it had been the case. 
om these views, it would seem, then, that the 
of the bill would afford no relief to the 
Sicmtennad the country. The money, which \: 
to circulate, as gentlemen tell us, in plenty and 
abundance, will not consist of gold and silver, 
but bank notes. At one time there was a sort o/ 
epidemic in favor of the paper system, and as 
many as forty new banks were established in a 
ticular State, during one session of their Legis. 
—_ This measure was hailed as a panacea 
for their distresses ; but did it turn out so in fact? 
No; instead of curing, it a vated the evil in 
a tenfold d . Having failed to obtain the de- 
sired relief oie banks, we now seem anxious to 
try the ne system, in the hope that, 
by adopting it, we shall remedy all complaints. 
But, if I am not greatly mistaken, it will prove no 
more efficacious than the banking system : on the 
contrary, it will tend to increase the evil; it will 
give us a paper money which, not being founded 
on a specie basis, will be liable to all the evils of 
depreciation, such as were experienced at the close 
of the Revolution, or at the termination of the late 
war: whereas, if you permit foreign trade to pro- 
ceed as it has done; if you allow the precious 
metals to be imported ; if you prohibit banks en- 
tirely, or require them to be founded upon a specie 
capital, so as to prevent an extravagant issue of 
paper money, then will the commerce of the coun- 
try flow in regular and undisturbed channels ; then 
will the laborer be rewarded for his toil with 


noe of a certain, invariable value; then, and 


not till then, will our whole people be contented 
and happy. 

This view of the subject, Mr. W. said, had been 
much strengthened by information he had received 
from a gentleman of this House, who in part rep- 
resented one of the Western States. That gen- 
tleman had told him that the circulating medium 
of the State from which he comes, had been in a 
very unsound, disordered condition. The people, 
at the same time, were much embarrassed with 
debts toa greatamount. Instead of seeking relie! 
by creating more banks, they had depended upon 
industry ; they had resorted to labor, which the 
peaker had said was essentially necessary to 1n- 
sure national wealth and prosperity. When they 
became involved, pork, the great staple of that 
country, bore a price equal to ten dollars a hun- 
dred. It had afterwards fallen, and sustained 2 
price of from three to five dollars, but yet the 


people had been able, at these reduced prices, 


rescue themselves from their embarrassments. 
Here, then, was evidence, showing how much 
could be done by labor, and how little by banks. 
Had these people depended for relief upon further 
issues of paper money, no doubt their distresses 
would have se increased : whereas, by adopting 
a different course, they have completely extricated 
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themselves, which will be the case in every in- 
stance where reliance is had u the same means. 
Here he was met, Mr. W. said, by the declaration 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that he did 
not intend to destroy foreign trade. It is due to 
that gentleman to say, that I believe him sincere 
in his statements, but I nevertheless think him 
mistaken in the opinions he formed as to the effects 
of this measure. For, how can he derive any 
possible benefit from it, unless it tends to destroy 
commerce or lessen the ne of foreign 
goods? The body politic, like the body natural, 
may at times be given to a little excess. The 
commercial eee of the nation, so to speak, 
may occasionally perhaps take too much, but gen- 
denthy no more will be consumed than.is conducive 
to the health and well-being of the system. You 
cannot, then, afford to the domestic manufacturer 
a market for his goods, unless you reduce the 
amount of the foreign supply. The whole project, 
indeed, proceeds upon this supposition. The duty 
on foreign goods is to be increased, to prevent 
their importation: their importation is acibe pre- 
vented, to afford the domestic manufacturer an 
opportunity to sell his commodities ; and yet gen- 
tlemen say, they do not intend to destroy forei 
commerce. I admit that you may not intend its 
total destruction, but, if you destroy it partially, 
all the purposes of my argument will be answered. 
The gentleman from Pennsy}vania, however, 
had remarked, at the commencement of this de- 
bate, that the only effectual protection which man- 
ufactures had ever received, was during the late 
war, and every cne knows that our foreign com- 
merce was annihilated within that period. But 
suppose this not to be his object at present, and 
that no more than one fifth, or one tenth, or one 
twentieth, of our foreign trade, will be destroyed 
by the operation of this system, I contend that our 
situation will be made worse exactly in that pro- 
portion ; that we shall be less able by one fifth, 
one tenth, or one twentieth, to remedy our dis- 
tress. In whatever degree you injure foreign 
commerce, in the same degree do you augment 
our embarrassments, and make a resort to paper 
money more certain, which it has been previously 


shown was the remote, if not immediate, cause of 


all our difficulties. 

In opposition to the inferences here drawn, it 
has been said that England has a metallic cur- 
rency, although she is in the highest degree man- 
ufacturing. But the analogy will not hold. Eng- 
land exports her commodities, which, in the nature 
of things, we cannot do; we are unable to man- 
ufacture for the supply of our own wants, and it 
would be folly to attempt exportation under such 
circumstances. I know, said Mr. W., it was al- 
leged by the gentleman from enn that 
our goods had already found a market in South 
America, and this proved that we might calculate 
on making exportations in future to any extent. 
But, contended Mr. W., this must be deemed an 
exception to the general rule, and one from which 
no reasonings can be deduced. In some few in- 
stances, wheat, and other articles of breadstuff, 
had been imported from Liverpool into the Uni- 























ted States; but would any gentleman contend 
that this was according to the regular course of 
trade? Certainly not. Exceptions of this sort, 
indicating the capriciousness or volatility of trade 
may be found in the commerce of all countries. 
They are not reducible to rule, or to be explained 
by any general principles. We require a protec- 
tion equal to an average of forty per cent. to en- 
able us to compete with the foreign manufacturer 
even in our own markets, and certainly we cannot 
expect to compete with him in the South Ameri- 
can market, where we shall be deprived of this 
protection. Until gentlemen prove that we can 
sell our manufactures abroad, at forty per cent. 
less than we can afford to take for them at home, 
I shall be justified in asserting that we cannot ex- 
port them, and we cannot therefore expect to de- 
rive —_ from importation, as England has 
done. Th 

from the metallic currency of England, will not 
avail gentlemen in reference to this particular 
point. 


e argument, then, which has been drawn 


There are yet other points of view in which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has thought fit to 
present this question, and which, therefore, are 
entitled to serious notice. He has gravely u 
that Great Britain constantly exhausts our wealth ; 
that the labor of our people goes to her support, 
to swell her coffers, and pamper her pride; that 
we Owe it to ourselves not to permit such a 
state of things to exist, but should divert the pro- 
fits of this trade into our own pockets, rather than 
suffer them to be engrossed by En lishmen. This 
argument, Mr. W. said, was nearly allied to those 
he had heretofore attempted to answer, and, io 
his judgment, was equally incorrect. For, if it 
be true that we are not dependent upon England, 
when we furnish the raw material and she man- 
ufactures it, then I contend, in the same way, 
that, if we labor for her support, she, in return, 
labors for our support; that we can do as well 
without her manufactures as she can without our 
raw materials. [In illustration of this idea, let me, 
said Mr. W., put a case—Would it not be ex- 
tremely unwise in the people of the Eastern States, 
for example, to grow cotton, when they could buy 
it in Georgia for much less than it would cost 
them to raise it? With the labor of ten days, the 
Eastern man could purchase one hundred weight 
of cotton; whereas, to produce it himself would 
require the labor, perhaps, of twelve or fifteen 
days? The same rule would apply to the Geor- 
gian, if he should attempt to raise commodities 
peculiarly adapted to the climate, soil, and cir- 
cumstances of New England. 

Again: Would not Great Britain act with im- 
prudence, nay, with folly, if she should attempt to 
raise all the cotton which she buys of the South- 
ern States to be worked up in her manufacturing 
establishments? Would it not subtract greatly 
from the profit she makes by the sale of commod- 
ities, if she should depend on growing the raw 
material herself, rather than on purchasing it from 
other countries? No one can doubt as to the an- 
swer which should be given to these questions. 
Now, sir, it may be asserted, with truth, that the 
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manufacturing skill and industry of Great Britain 
are as peculiarly adapted to the circumstances of 
that country as the production of any raw mate- 
rial is to ourown. She can manufacture cheaper 
than we can, and it would be about as wise in us 
to manufacture for ourselves, as it would in Eng- 
land to raise cotton. Gentlemen, I know, have 
denied this, and contend that we can manufacture 
as cheap as England. But, to refute the asser- 
tion, I need only advert to the bill now before us. 
Why have we been employed for weeks in a dis- 
cussion of the subject, if, indeed and in truth, we 
can manufacture as cheaply as the people of Great 
Britain? We have now a tariff which gives pro- 
tection equal to forty per cent., and the manufac- 
turers are calling aloud for more. Then, it may 
be taken for granted that England can manufac- 
ture more cheaply than the United States. Our 
own experience, also, will confirm the truth of the 
position, for, with the labor of ten days, I can buy 
a piece of cloth manufactured in England ; where- 
as, the same sort of cloth, manufactured in the 
United States, would cost me twelve or thirteen 
days’ labor, or a value equivalent to that. How, 
then, can it be said that we labor exclusively for 
the benefit of England? Does she not, in return, 
labor for our benefit? Is it not obvious that, b 
her skill and industry, we are enabled to buy suc 
manufactured articles as we want cheaper, or with 
less labor than if we produced them ourselves ? 
Connie it is, and, if this be the kind of tax we 
pay to England, the more of it the better. The 
more cloth she will give me for ten days’ labor, 
the more Tt shall 1 be pleased ; and, most as- 
suredly, I should never be disposed to quarrel with 
her, because I obtained from her, at that price, 
articles which would otherwise cost me the value 
of twelve or fifteen days’ labor. These are my 
reasons for not substribing to the arguments of 
gentlemen who say that our people labor exclu- 
sively for the benefit of England. It is to our in- 
terest as much as that of England, that this inter- 
course should exist. 

But it is alleged by the Speaker that England 
will not take our produce, and, therefore, we must 
manufacture it ourselves. To this I say agreed; 
we will manufacture for ourselves, if England 
will not receive our produce; but this may be 
done without the aid of any law. For, take the 


argument as stated, and what does it prove? It} 1 


proves this, that our trade with England will stop 
of itself; that it will necessarily cease to exist, 
and that the law you propose to pass is wholly 
useless. In confirmation of this point, it is neces- 
sary only to advert to the rule which the Speaker 
himself has laid down. He was asked what 
would be the extent of our imports after this tariff 
had gone into operation, and to this question he 
answered, “that our imports would be measured 
by our exports.” Now, if the imports will be 
measured and regulated by the exports after the 
adoption of this*system, why will not the same 
rule apply before the adoption of the system? If 
the rule acts in one case, as stated and agreed to 
by the Speaker, it will hold equally good in the 
other. Thus the evil of overtrading, of buying 
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more than we can pay for, which seems to alarm 
gentlemen so much, and which they are so anxious 
to correct, turns out to be of no consequence at all, 
For no principle of political economy is more true 
than this: “that no country can long import un- 
less it also exports; or, can long export unless it also 
imports.” Any regulation, therefore, which we 
may adopt to restrain the excesses of foreign com- 
merce, and thereby to benefit our own manufac. 
tures, is completely a work of supererogation. To 
suppose that England will give us her commodi- 
ties would be to charge her with extreme folly, 
which must be the case if she will not take our 
produce in payment for what we receive. But, 
suppose she does continue the folly of thus givin 

to us. I hope we shall not be guilty of the stil 
greater folly of refusing to receive what is thus 
given. Any uneasiness on this head, I should 
think, ought to be felt by the giver rather than the 
receiver. Of one thing we may rest perfectly as- 
sured, to wit, that she will get tired of it soon 
enough for all the purposes and designs we may 


have of pg ag, Sieg own manufactures. But 
it seemed to him there was some misapprehension 
on this The gentleman from Pennsylva- 


int. 

nia, oe the most of those who acted with him, 
urged as a reason in support of the bill, that Brit- 
ish goods were sent to this country and sold for 
little or nothing, in order to break down our man- 
ufacturing establishments. No gentleman had as- 
serted this to be a fact coming within his own 
knowledge, and, until that assertion was made, 
he should feel at liberty to doubt whether the fact 
had existed in the manner stated. We all know 
that distress has prevailed in England as well as 
the United States. In our own country, sacrifices 
of property have been made both at public and 

rivate sale. Why not, then, ascribe the sales of 

ritish goods in this country to the distress which 
existed in England rather than a wish to subvert 
our manufacturing establishments? It is, in my 
judgment, most probable that the former was the 
cause of those sacrifices of goods at auction sales, 
of which gentlemenso much complain, and against 
which they are so anxious to guard. But, if it 
was not, he contended it would be impossible that 
the foreign manufacturer should continue the prac- 
tice for any great length of time, and, therefore, 
the remedy proposed in the bill was entirely use- 


ess. 

The Speaker had again said, that England, re- 
fusing to take our produce, receives any balance 
against us in specie. It was for this purpose, he 
1 said, that she had taken off her restriction 
upon the East India trade, and he therefore ar- 
gued that the evils arising from such an inter- 
course ought to be corrected. But, to my mind, 
replied Mr. W., this is no evil at all, or, if it is, that 
it will infallibly correct itself. Here let me invite 
the attention of the House to what was before 
said. Whence did we procure the gold and silver 
which circulated among us some years ago! 
From foreign commerce, must be the answer. 
Then, if the unfavorable balance of trade with 
England took specie away from us, the favorable 
with other nations of the world brought it into 
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the country in the first instance, and will continue 
to bring it so long as it shall be demanded. Sup- 

for example, that Great Britain, Spain, and 
fre United States, trade together. Suppose, fur- 
ther, that in our intercourse with England, there 
is an unfavorable balance against us. Now, if 
the trade continues, it is perfectly immaterial 
whether this balance is paid in specie or in pro- 
duce; beeause, if England will not receive our 

ce, we carry it to Spain, South America, or 
the West Indies; we there sell it for cash, and 
then to England, whence we lay it out as 
we may choose, to the best advantage. Thus we 
see that specie is obtained by the sale of our pro- 
duce, and whether it is made in the first instance 
to England or to Spain, is a matter of perfect in- 
difference. But, if England will not take our pro- 
duce, and if we cannot procure gold and silver 
from Spain, or some other country, then the trade 
will stop of itself ; will Sienna cease to exist, 
unless, forsooth, Great Britain should adopt the 
policy of giving to us whatever we want, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, of trading with 
us, although we should be unable.to make pay- 
ment for what we receive. 

It is in consequence of these principles that I 
subscribe fully to the sentiments advanced by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, respecting the 
trade to China and the East Indies. It has been 
fashionable to condemn this trade, because the 
tones of those countries would receive nothing 

t gold and silver; but, instead of being injurious, 
it was the most profitable commerce in which we 
could engage. A merchant, for example, sold his 
cargo of produce in South America for fifty thou- 
sand dollars ; with this sum he proceeded to China 
or the East Indies, and obtained for thirty-five or 
forty thousand dollars, what would have cost him 
forty-five or fifty thousand dollars if he had made 
his purchases in any other country of the world. 
He then obtained the same amount of commodi- 
ties, and had a balance left of five or ten thousand 
dollars, to be put into his pocket, which balance 
would not have remained if he had traded with 
any other part of the world. In this point of view, 
therefore, the commerce with China and the East 
Indies was the most profitable of any in which 
we could engage. Itis unnecessary here to add 
any thing in relation to a further advantage to be 
derived from those particular articles of this traffic 
for which a market could be found only in China 
and the East Indies. I have understood that our 
enterprising merchants and seamen would leave 
the ports of the United States with only a few 
thousand dollars worth on board of their vessels ; 
that rt would go the Pacific Ocean, would there 
supply themselves with cargoes, and then proceed 
to China, and obtain in exchange for their produce 
ship loads of the richest and most valuable com- 
modities. These returns could not have been pur- 
chased with the same articles in any other market ; 
and on this account, again, the China trade was 
most profitable, and should not have been put 
down. Another view taken of the subject, by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, was, that it would 
benefit the planters and farmers, by giving them 
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a higher price for their produce; and that our 

manufactures would be better than imported goods. 

But I beseech that gentleman not to forget him- 

self and his friends in his great zeal to benefit the 
agriculturists.. The results which he predicts can- 
not take place, or, if they do, the manufacturers 
must be involved in irretrievable ruin. For, how 
can they sell their goods cheaper afier the price 
of breadstuffs and raw materials has been raised 

than they can now, when both breadstuffs and 
raw materials are absolutely worthless; are, in 

fact, as the Speaker told us, rotting in our barn 
yards? Explain the principle why you can sell 

cheaper, when corn is at a dollar per bushel, and 

wool at a dollar per pound, than you can when 
corn is fifty cents a bushel and wool fifty cents a 

pound. ‘To me it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that such a result can follow; for, if cloth now 
sells at ten dollars, when corn and wool are at the 
inferior price of fifty cents as mentioned above; 
it is not possible in the nature of things that cloth 
can be sold at six or eight dollars, when the price 
of corn and wool shall have advanced to one dol- 
lar each. Upon this supposition, the manufac- 
turer would constantly receive less for his labor 
while his necessary expenditure would be increased, 
and if such a process would not eventuate in his 
ruin, I must confess, I do not know what would 
have the effect. No,sir; if, as gentlemen contend, 
breadstuffs and raw materials are worthless—are of 
no value at all—nowis the time to begin a manu- 
facturing system, because, now you can afford to 
work at a cheap rate and to defy all foreign com- 
petition. 

But, how is it proposed to raise the price of 
breadstuffs ? Why, by lessening the quantity pro- 
duced. The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Woop) said that too much of the labor of the coun- 
try was devoted to agriculture. Upon this prin- 
ciple the Speaker also proceeded—when he said 
that 500,000 persons employed in factories would 
consume 900,000 barrels of flour. This had been 
put as an example showing the beneficial effects 
which would result to agriculture by diverting a 
portion of labor from that pursuit and employi 
itin manufacturing establishments. Then, sai 
Mr. W., the inference was clear that it was in- 
tended to raise the price of breadstuffs by lessen- 
ing the quantity produced, and he would ask whe- 
ther this was a blessing? No; but, in his opin- 
ion, it was a curse. Aska famished Irishman, 
during the late distress in that country, whether 
he considers it wise to lessen the quantity of sus- 
tenance which any country can produce? Ask 
any poor man in our own country whether he 
can live better upon three pecks than a bushel of 
corn? The argument of the gentleman amounts 
to this, and I should believe that an individual to 
whom such questions were propounded, would 
suspect the wisdom or sincerity of him who pro- 
posed them. Sir, it is irreverent in us to com- 
plain that we are too highly blessed in this partic- 
ular. It is better to have ten times too much 
than one-tenth too little of what is to be eaten; 
of what is absolutely and indispensably necessary 
to our very existence itself. Therefore, although 
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the manufacturing project should tend to raise the 
price of breadstuils, 


yet it will do so by lessening 
the quantity produced, and in this way, will ope- 
rate as a serious curse upon the rer classes of 
society. If any blessings attend the system, Eng- 
land must be in the full enjoyment of them, be- 
cause she has carried it to the greatest extent. 
The Speaker, to be sure, had told us that, during 
his visit to that country, he had remarked that no 
people were morecomfortably provided for or appar- 
t of the pop- 
ulation of Great Britain. While disposed to give 
entire credit to what the Speaker has said, I 
must be permitted to doubt whether his nal 
observations into this matter were so full or ex- 
tensive as he could have made under different cir- 
cumstances. He associated with kings rather 
than beggars, and of course his opportunity for 
observing the condition of the entire laboring class 
in England was not so favorable as it might have 
been. Other persons have said that the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain were obliged to labor from 
fourteen to seventeen hours out of the twenty-four; 
and to live on a vegetable diet in order to earn a 
miserable pittance of wages? Is this the way in 
which you propose also to bless our people? Is 
this the way in which you propose to raise the 
price of breadstuffs? If it is, you will do it with a 
vengeance, indeed ; for when the system gets fully 
into operation, you will have raised the price so 
high as to put it out of the power of any poor 
man to eat bread. You will, in this manner, take 
from him the half loaf which he might otherwise 
obtain. Now, what is the duty of every wise and 
beneficent government? It is, to take care of the 
poor, rather than the rich ; because, say the moral 
and political writers, the rich can take care of 
themselves. In England, while the poor manu- 
facturer was obliged to work from fourteen to sev- 
enteen hours out of the twenty-four, and to live 
on a vegetable diet, the wealthy owner of the es- 
tablishment, no doubt, “ fared sumptuously ever 
day, and was clothed in purple and fine linen.” 
But, was this right? Is this the condition into 
which gentlemen would lead our people? Is this 
the end to which we must finally come? If not, 
let us ponder well the course we are about to take. 
Let us deliberate maturely before we commence a 
system which may possibly tend to the results 
which have been indicated. 

There were other objections to this system, 
which might be denominated of a political nature, 
but which weighed, said Mr. W., on his mind as 
forcibly as any that have been mentioned. To me, 
it seems impossible, that a Government like ours 
can existin any country notessentially agricultural. 
An author, who writes one of the best histories 
of the American Revolution I have ever read, 
ascribes the origin and establishment of our Gov- 
ernment to the peculiar felicity of our situation. He 
says, that every man in America was a landholder; 
that, while blessed with health and strength, with 

enial showers and a warm sun, he could sustain 
imself in comfort and independence; he could 
live by his own exertions; he could subsist by the 
sweat of his brow: that he was, therefore, equal 
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with, and independent of, all others. This remark 
was correct and philosophical. In the applicatioy 
of it, we may assert, without hazard, that wha; 
led to the establishment of the Government, j; 
equally necessary to its continuance. Could the 

or starved manufacturer of England feel tha: 
ofty independent spirit in respect to his employer. 
which every man in this country can feel, in re- 
spect to all the rest of his fellow-citizens? No. 
he could not. Any measure, therefore, of ou; 
Government, which tends to derange those cir. 
cumstances, or to impair that peculiar felicity of 
situation which led to its establishment, must so 
far jeopardize its continuance. A concentration 
of landed property, in the hands of a few, mus: 
endanger the existence of the Government, because, 
according to the principle assumed, a diffusion o/ 
that property was the circumstance which first led 
to its establishment. I will not say, sir, that any 
one circumstance, or that any particular combi- 
nation of circumstances, exclusively, conduced 
to the establishment of the Government: but | 
will say, that the circumstance alluded to by the 
historian, of the landed property in this country 
being generally diffused among the people, was 
one which prominently tended to that result. Had 
not this been our condition, it would have been 
impossible to institute a Government like ours, 
founded upon the broad banis of equal rights. _In- 
asmuch, therefore, as the manufacturing project 
tends to disturb that diffusion of property, and 
consequently to impair that principle of independ- 
ence and equality natural to our people in their 
present condition, I, for one, should be disposed to 
give it a decided negative. 

Not only so, but the project would have ano- 
ther effect highly pernicious. It will tend to de- 
stroy the health and strength of those engaged in 
manufacturing establishments, and impair the 
physical capacity of the people for the great ob- 
jects of self-defence. The gentleman from Vir 
ginia had limited his remarks, when he came to 
speak on this point, and it is not my purpose to 
transgress the rule which he prescribed to him- 
self, farther than to notice a remark made by the 
gentleman from New York, who stated it was 
necessary to adopt this bill, to correct and restrain 
that spirit which seemed to be growing up in the 
country. He admitted, with the gentleman, that 
a military spirit was dangerous in its consequen- 
ces, and ought to be restrained. But the plan o! 
the gentleman would have an effect the reverse of 
that which he desires. No one can doubt that, o! 
all pursuits, agriculture is the most congenial to 
the nature of man, and best adapted to preserve 
his health and happiness. It also predisposes him 
to peace: but, if war becomes necessary, it qual- 
ifies him to prosecute it with vigor and effect. Ii, 
sir, you want a people “swifter than eagles and 
stronger than lions,” will you go to the fields o! 
the agriculturist or the shops of the manufacturer : 
Certainly they must be looked for in the former. 
rather than in the latter, situation. He would not 
be understood as applying these remarks to our 
present condition. e are not yet sufficiently 


advanced in the business to have become the sub- 
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jectof allthe ete consequences flowing from 
the system. t, if the effects are pernicious at 
any time, we should not now begin a work which 
we may hereafter wish we had never commenced. 
That evils of the kind he had noticed would en- 
sue, the history of England, indeed of all other 
manufacturing countries, would most amply prove. 

Great rer of opinion exists as to the effects 
this measure will have upon the revenue. Any 
opinion on this subject must be in a considerable 
degree conjectural. . Some gentlemen think the 
smallest increase of duties will impair the reve- 
nue, while others say an addition of thirty or forty 
per cent. will not prove injurious. Experience 
alone can determine the point, and of experience 
we have not as yet the benefit or advantage. But 
if this bill affords to the manufacturers the relief 
which they expect, it is evident it must do so by 
lessening the amount of imported goods. If the 
amount of imports be lessened, it is fair to pre- 
sume the revenue will be diminished, and then a 
resort to internal taxes becomes necessary to sup- 
ply the deficiency. At this time it is the peculiar 
privilege—the great boast of the American peo- 
ple—that they are not directly taxed; that the 
Government sustains them, like the air in which 
they live, without their feeling it. No one is ob- 
liged to pay re part of the revenue which Gov- 
ernment annually receives, or, if he chooses to do 
it, he himself assesses the amount of his contri- 
bution. In all this, he acts spontaneously—he is 
under no restraint or coercion whatever. But he 
would not be equally free if a direct tax should 
be imposed upon him. Under this system, whe- 
ther he was willing or not, he would be obliged 
to pay. If the seasons had been adverse; if his 
crops had failed; if all his means of contribution 
to Government had been entirely cut off,—still he 
would be obliged to pay; and (if he did not do it 
voluntarily) his property would be sacrificed at a 
sheriff or marshal’s sale. The coercion or restraint 
in the one case, and the perfect freedom in the 
other, ought, Mr. W. apprehended, to leave no 
doubt in the minds of gentlemen as to the course 
which should be taken. No measure should be 
adopted which can possibly interfere with our 
present system of revenue. The debts of the na- 
tion must be paid, and our present system affords 
us the means of doing it with ease and conveni- 
ence to the people ; whereas, if we destroy it, the 
people will be subjected to taxes alike vexatious 
to them and perplexing to the Government. 

_The injurious effect which the passage of the 
bill would have upon the Navy should be noticed. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania had urged that 
it would have no effect; and, in proof of it, had 
called our attention to one of the ports in Rhode 
Island, the tonnage of which had not been dimin- 
ished by the increase of manufactures in that vi- 
cinity. But, admitting the fact to be as stated by 
the gentleman, he (Mr. W.) contended it would 
not avail him in the argument, because mere ex- 
ceptions prove nothing. AlJl must agree that man- 
ufactures are of less bulk than raw materials; 
and if our vessels are hereafter to be employed in 
the transportation of the former, it follows most 
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conclusively that fewer ships will be wanted for 
that purpose, than if they were engaged in convey- 
ing the raw materials, In this view of the case, 
then, without adverting to any injury which is 
done to the revenue, it must be conceded that the 
navigation will be diminished; and, of course, 
the naval strength of the country will be propor- 
tionably weakened. Now, I ask if we should, on 
any consideration, agree to this?. The Navy has 
been emphatically termed the strong arm of the 
nation. The late war had proved its efficacy. 
You, Mr. Chairman, and every other man in the 
nation, will long remember the feelings inspired 
by our triumphs upon the sea. You will not 
forget that the melancholy news of the surren- 
der of Hull was more than counterbalanced by the 
glad tidings of the victory of another Hutt. Shall 
all the honor we have acquired, and all the bril- 
liant prosperity before us, be sacrificed to an un- 
reasonable thirst for gain in a few citizens? I hope 
not. On the contrary, let the commerce of the coun- 
try pursue its accustomed channels ; let each one 
depend on his own exertions; let him be industri- 
ous, and content with ordinary profits in his busi- 
ness; let him not ask others to tax themselves 
exclusively for his benefit. 

The project for establishing manufactures is 
premature. Our country is too new to commence 
and prosecute such business with advantage. In 
the Northern and Eastern States, where protection 
is most loudly called for, the people might be more 
profitably employed in other pursuits. The pro- 
tection now afforded to them amounts to an aver- 
age of 40 per cent., and yet they call for more. 
Does not this prove that labor, in any other busi- 
ness, would be at least 40 per cent. more valu- 
able to them than if employed in manufacturing 
establishments? Every business should be free ; 
coercion and restraint upon one, with the view to 
afford legal aid or encouragement to another, gives 
to society an unnatural and artificial state of exist- 
ence which necessarily tends to the injury ofall. If 
we esteem the freedom of our institutions; if we val- 
ue the equality of our people, we should not adopt 
a policy calculated to impair the one, or disturb 
the other. In conclusion, Mr. W. remarked, that 
he should not go into the details of the bill. That 
part of the subject had been so fully discussed as 
to supersede the necessity of consuming any more 
time in relation to it. He should, therefore, con- 
clude, by again expressing a hope that this mea- 
sure, so replete, as he believed, with fatal conse- 
quences, would not be adopted. 

When Mr. W. concluded— = 

Mr. Srrone rose and said, that, at this protracted 
period of the debate, and after the Committee had 
so long and so patiently listened to the eloquence, 
argument, and wit, which the various and inter- 
esting topics connected with the bill under consid- 
eration had called forth, he could not claim much 
of their attention to the humble efforts which he 
felt it his duty to make. He, however, hoped to 
be gratified with the kind indulgence of the Com- 
mittee, while he submitted to their better judgment 
some of the reasons which had induced him to ad- 
vocate the principles and policy of the bill. 
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As this occasion, said Mr. S., has been taken by 
those who have immediately preceded me, to dis- 
cuss the merits of the bill, the Committee, I trust, 
will pardon me, if I pursue the same course. But, 
in doing so, I shall purposely avoid touching upon 
any matters which have been discussed during the 

gress of this debate. 

r condition, Mr. Chairman, as a nation, is 
peculiar. We depend almost wholly upon the 
production of raw materials, and upon the sale 
or exchange of these raw materials, in a foreign 
market, for our commercial prosperity. There is 
well grounded fear that the foreign market for 
these articles will fail us. Suppose it should fail, 
what is the alternative? Is it not either the aban- 
donment of foreign commerce, in American ships 
or the establishment of American manufactures ? 
If we intend that this commerce shall go on, must 
we not provide the means of carrying iton? And 
what are these means? Articles adapted to the 
markets in which they are to be offered for sale. 
The raw material must change its form, as the 
wants of the purchaser change, This can only be 
done by the interposition of manufacturing skill. 
Now, as the earliest efforts of art and skill are 
rude, and as manufactures do not spring into per- 
fection spontaneously, they need, and must receive, 
the fostering care of the Government. 

Many of the honorable ae who are op- 

to this measure, profess (and Iam bound to 
ve them sincere,) to be friendly to the manu- 
facturing interest, while their arguments prove, if 
they prove any thing, that commerce ought to be 
unrestrained, and left free as the air we breathe. 
Now, as the protection sought can be attained 
only by imposing terms upon the admission of 
the foreign fabric, how is the free admission of the 
foreign to protect the American fabric? Thus, 
their professions and arguments seem to contradict 
each other. While the former would relieve, the 
latter go to ruin the American manufacturer. 

But it has been urged upon the Committee, and 
with no small degree of force, that, if this measure 
be adopted, agriculture, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, will be injured, and, peradventure, ruined. 
Indeed! Why, sir, if we are to believe the testi- 
mony delivered within this Hall, all these great 
interests are now on the verge of ruin. They are, 
in truth, grievously depressed, but not yet on the 
brink of the precipice ; though, in all human pro- 
bability, they will be there soon, if not relieved ; 
and, if once there, it may be too late to relieve 







ij them. This subject is peculiarly interesting to 
ti ae me. The great national interests of agriculture, 
i commerce, and manufactures, have taken deep 






ee root in the State of New York. Her interests, 
«tae therefore, are emphatically and necessarily na- 
ie tional interests. They are identified with her 
hs prosperity, The integrity of the States is uot 
more closely bound up in the Federal sovereignty, 
than these interests are intimately interwoven with 
the vitality of her existence. Thus, I would not, 
indeed I could not, knowingly, advocate any mea- 
sure which would injure or impair them. 
What, sir, does the bill propose? What are its 
great objects? To provide revenue—encourage 
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the source of national greatness. Yes, sir, honest, 
productive industry, is the fountain whence are 
drawn the strength, wealth, and power of a na- 
tion. Should the bill become a law, will it, in its 
operation, diminish the aggregate amount of the 
national industry? Far from it. Its policy is, 
and, if am not utterly deceived, its operation will 
be, by protecting manufacturing skill, and creating 
a steady home market, to give continued and pro- 
ductive employment to the greatest number of 
hands, and thereby to render us independent of 
foreigners for many of the commonest necessaries 
of life, and the essential means of defence. 


against this bill. 
should not attempt to answer them all. The 
Committee, I hope, will indulge me while I briefly 
notice some of them. 
made, repeatedly, that it will directly prohibit the 
importation of many foreign articles, which are 
now brought into the country in considerable 
quantities. And not a few of the arguments 
against it have been built upon this assertion. It 
is easier to assert than to prove what is asscrted. 
I call upon gentlemen for the proof. I ask them 
to 
which amounts, of itself, to a prohibition. No, 
sir, there is no prohibition in terms—it is in ten- 
dency only; and no article of foreign manufac- 
ture will be excluded until its place shall be sup- 
plied at a better and cheaper rate by the domestic 
manufacture. 
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domestic manufactures, and furnish the means of 
national defence. These are the objects, and | 


ppose no one denies their importance. We differ 
y in the mode of attaining them. Industry js 


A great variety of objections have been urged 
Were I capable of answering, | 


The assertion has been 


int out the article, the proposed duty upon 


The gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. P. P. Bar- 


BoUR,) whose argument was marked with tem- 


perance and ability, told the Committee that, from 
the force of circumstances and the nature of 
things, the Northern States enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a large capital, dense population, and free 
labor; while the Southern States experienced the 
disadvantage of a deficient capital, sparse popula- 
tion, and slave labor; and that, consequently, the 
operation of the bill would be unequal, unjust, and 
burdensome. If this objection be good, then it is 
conclusive against any tariff, and all legislation 
upon this subject must, of necessity, be wrong. 
But, is it so? Has it come to this? Does the 
free labor of the nation call for relief; and is no 
relief to be granted because God and nature, or the 
industry of man, may have made a difference in 
the moral and physical condition of the several 
parts of the Union? Is one portion of our com- 
mon country oppressed, and shall not the other 
bear its share of the common burden? What 
interests are to be consulted but those of the 
Union? There doubtless is inequality in the con- 
dition of the States. It is found in the different 
kinds and quantity of their agricultural products, 
and in the diversified habits and pursuits of their 
citizens. And of all the subjects which require 
the interference of the National Legislature, per- 
haps no one than this demands a larger compro- 
mise of feelings, opinions, and interests. Cotton, 
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sugar, rice, and tobacco, the great staples of the | factured tobacco, for example, so high as almost 


Southern States, are not, and the three first can- 
not be produced in the Northern and Eastern 
States. In the latter are many productions of 
prime necessity, the rewards of labor and skill, 
which are not produced in the former. Now, it 
is hardly to be expected that any tariff can be so 
nicely adjusted as to operate equally upon all the 
conflicting interests, in every climate, throughout 
this vast Confederacy. The duty of ten cents a 
pound on manufactured tobacco, amounts nearly 
to a total exclusion of the fine tobacco of the 
West Indies and Mexico from the Northern mar- 
kets. The duty of three cents a pound on brown 
sugar, is a direct bounty to the Southern ei 
both because the article meets with ‘little or no 
competition, and because its production does not, 
and proba 1 ade can, supply the domestic con- 
sumption. The duty also of three cents a pound 
on raw cotton must be taken as a protecting, if 
nota prohibitory duty. What other reason can 
be given for laying or continuing it in the existing 
law? But this is not all. The proposed dut 
on cotton and woollen goods will affect the Nort 
more than the South, upon the supposition that the 
market. price of these goods will be enhanced in 
proportion to the increase of the duty. The negro 
clothing, for example, required for the annual 
consumption of the slaves of the South and West, 
bears a small proportion to the amount of woollen 
oods, which will be annually consumed by the 
Coy freemen of the North and East. The peo- 
ple of the Northern and Eastern States, in pro- 

rtion to their numbers, contribute much more 
laeeby to the public Treasury than those of the 
South, because they consume a much greater 
value of dutiable articles. The reason of this is 
to be found in the difference of climate and habits. 
But the small addition of price, which the aug- 
mented daty may be supposed to give, will be 
temporary. It cannot be permanent. Competi- 
tion and supply will soon reduce the price of the 
domestic manufactured article below the present 
price of the foreign articles. The existing low 
prices of our domestic cotton fabrics will afford 
conclusive evidence of this result. 

The honorable gentleman (Mr. Bargour) fur- 
ther insisted that the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, and imports, was granted with a 
sole view to revenue; and that any application of 
the power to protect domestic industry, at the ex- 
pense of the revenue, would be a violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution. Sir, the power of Con- 
gress “to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions,” is absolute. Did the proposed exercise 
of any power which Congress may possess, go to 
destroy the subject-matter, that is, the particular 
kind of article, upon which the taxing power is 
to operate, the objection would be valid. This, 
however, can seldom or never be the case. It can 
happen only when the importation of the foreign 
article is prohibited, and the domestic production 
of a similar article forbidden. But if the power 
of laying duties, to which the gentleman referred, 
respects revenue alone, whence the discrimination 
in the existing tariff? Why is the duty on manu- 


entirely to exclude the foreign product? Where- 
fore are other articles, the oo of foreign 
countries, as dye-woods, for instance, admitted 
duty free? If it be not for the purpose of encour- 
aging manufactures and protecting the national 
industry, what is it for? Why has the revenue, 
which might have been derived from a duty on 
these articles, been sacrificed? But, sir, should 
the good people of the United States resort to 
direct taxation, as the only means of faising a 
revenue for the support of the Government, what 
then? Are our ports to be opened, and our cus- 
tom-houses shut? Are foreign productions, of 
every kind, whether raw or manufactured, to be 
admitted duty free? Sir, foreigners are wont to 
look to their own interest more than to ours. Sup- 
pose they should conspire to keep our markets 
glutted with tobacco or breadstuffs, for the purpose 
of breaking down the growers of these articles: is 
there no power in this Government to securé to 
the planter or farmer the only occupation upon 
which his subsistence depends? This power pri- 
marily regards the industry, interest, and safety of 
the people. As it respects foreign fabrics, the 
question is one of admission only; it is, whether 
they shall be admitted upon any, and upon what, 
terms? These terms are indicated in every exer- 
cise of power. It is, perhaps, the only one which, 
while it permits trade and intercourse, stands as a 
barrier between American industry, and the action, 
arts, and arms, of its enemies. 

Another objection to the bill is, that it will di- 
minish the revenue. This has been pressed upon 
the Committee with great earnestness. It may, 
but I think it will not, have this effect. It is dif- 
ficult, indeed impossible, to ascertain what its pre- 
cise effect will be upon the revenue. There are, 
however, some considerations which go to war- 
rant the belief that the revenue derived from im- 
posts will not be diminished. The annual 
increase of our population is nearly half a mil- 
lion. There is an augmented consumption 
of articles of mere luxury. They are the trib- 
ute which the rich and proud pay to pomp 
and fashion. These are the delicate and costly 
fabrics of wool, cotton, flax, and silk. Of these, 
we manufacture comparatively none, and probably 
shall not for a long time to come. But, of the 
coarse woollen, cotton, and linen goods, which 
compose so great a part of the common necessa- 
ries of life, we do manufacture a large amount. 
The difference between the gross value of the finer 
and coarser sorts of foreign fabrics, which are im- 
ported and consumed by us, is considerable; and 
that difference is in favor of the finer and most 
expensive manufactures. The consumption of 
the coarse foreign article gradually diminishes, 
and will continue to diminish, as the domestic ar- 
ticle supplies its place. Not so of the articles 
which we do not manufacture. It is, therefore, 
not unfair to presume that the consumption of 
luxuries of foreign production will increase with 
our increasing population and wealth; and that 
the augmented duties upon the luxuries of life will, 
at least, make up the loss which the revenue may 
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sustain from the diminished importation of the| Is it then longer to be tolerated, that a nation, 
common necessaries of life. These observations | like ours, standing as a citadel, encompassed and 
are made chiefly in reference to articles of dress. | watched by the enemies of freedom, should go to 
The same course of reasoning, however, may be| foreign workshops for her coats and blankets—for 
applied, and with greater force, to the articles; her swords and bucklers? No. The materials, 
of tea, coffee, and spices, which our country does | of which they are made, are produced at home— 
not produce, as well asto those of sugar, molasses, | and they should be wrought at home. Sir, but 
and spirits from the cane—the domestic produc-| for the manufactures of wool, cotton, hemp, and 
tion of which forms, and from the nature of our | iron, our domestic comforts would be gone, and 
climate must always form, an inconsiderable part | the nation, with all her freedom, could not with- 
of the annual domestic demand. stand the shock of war a day, an hour. Protect 
Having mentioned the subject of molasses, per-| the industry of the nation, and it, in turn, will 
mit me, sir, to make a few remarks in relation to| furnish the means of comfort and defence. 
the proposed increase of duty upon it, from five to} The distresses of the country have been well 
ten cents per gallon. Iam against this increase. | portrayed by others. It is admitted, on all hands, 
I think the existing duty high enough. A large | that the agricultural, commercial, and manufac- 
class of our citizens, who are frugal and industri- | turing interests, are in a depressed condition—and 
ous, but comparatively poor, are compelled to use| that they all want relief. One word in relation 
it instead of sugar. They can buy this, because | to the character of these interests, which thus di- 
it costs less, and is more nutritious than sugar. | vide the labor, and occupy the time, of most civi- 
It composes with them a portion of the common | lized nations. The errr interest (and it is 
sustenance of life. Why, then, impose a much | the mother interest of this country) produces the 
higher duty on this, than on any other article | raw material—the manufacturing gives it a new 
which makes up a part of our oily subsistence ? | form and value, and the commercial distributes 
Why strike this blow, though never so slight, at| the product of the labors of both. The distribu- 
the navigation of the country, by suddenly dimin- | tion and price of the commodity depend upon ac- 
ishing, perhaps excluding, the importation of a| cidental causes, often beyond the control or fore- 
ae article, an article of food—and an article | sight of the commercial agent. And these causes 
of which the domestic supply does not, and never | are to be found in the ever varying wants of man. 
can, equal the demand? But what is our obvious | The operations of commerce result in the exchange 
policy with respect to the West India trade? Is) of equivalents, the price of which is estimated at 
it not to facilitate, cherish, and protect it? Our | the place of exchange, and the value to the hold- 
products sent to the West Indies are mostly such | ers at the places where they are to be consumed, 
as no other people will take of us at any price. | or re-exchanged. But this consumption, or re-ex- 
Their products are such as we want—most of| change, depends entirely upon the wants of the 
them such as we must have—and some of them! consumer. Hence, no man will exchange one 
such as our soil and climate will not produce. If} commodity for another, when he has an adequate 
I am right, the agricultural interest of the country | suppy of that commodity. If, for example, he has 
will be promoted by encouraging, not by destroy- | breadstuff enough, he will not buy or take yours; 
ing, that trade. and so of every other article. hat is true of an 
it then, sir, the intrinsic difficulties of forming | individual, in this respect, is true of nations. One 
a tariff are not insurmountable—and if neither the | pation cannot sell more to another than that other 
letter nor the spirit of the Constitution will be vio-| will buy. A prudent nation will not buy more 
lated, nor the public revenue destroyed in the} than it wants. And no nation will buy what it 
attempt, we may inquire into the condition and | does not want. For the truth of these remarks, I 
wants of the country, and ascertain what can be | appeal to the intelligence of the Committee, and 
done to better the one and relieve the other. One | to the condition and commercial experience of the 
truth is clear—if our liberties are worth possessing, | country. 
they are worth defending. But how are we to| Hitherto, sir, nearly all the enterprise and in- 
defend them? Shall it be by depending upon the | dustry of the country have been devoted to agri- 
industry of others, or upon ourown? Shall we/ culture and commerce. As a nation, we have 
rest the prosperity and independence of the nation | relied, for wealth and prosperity, almost exclu- 
upon the will and caprice of foreigners, or upon or upon the production and sale of raw ma- 
our own competent and exhaustless resources? I) terials—that is, upon the surplus product of agri- 
speak not of men or morals. The resources to} cultural labor. This surplus, as well as the means 
which I allude are the great staple productions of | of subsistence, has been drawn, with some trifling 
our common country. They are breadstuffs, wool, | exceptions, from the forest, the land, and the sea. 
cotton, flax, hemp, iron,—and the enterprise, abil- | As the farmer, who has no other occupation, de- 
ity, and readiness of our citizens to fashion them | pends absolutely upon the production of grain; or 
for use, for comfort, for defence. England and | the planter, upon the production of cotton, for 
France have the advantage of us in skill. But it comfort, subsistence, and the reward of labor; so 
should be marked and remembered, that neither | has the nation depended, and so does she now de- 
England, nor France, nor any other State in Eu-| pend, upon the sale or exchange, in foreign mat- 
rope, produces all these raw materials. And the| kets, of the aggregate surplus products of her 
fact should not be forgotten, that of these, we pro-| citizens. When these raw products cease to be 
duce all—while, of some of them, they buy all. | wanted, or taken abroad, foreign trade ceases. It 
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ust then cease. For, if we rely upon the prod- 
oa of agricultural labor with which to buy the 
foreign one, 


and the foreigner will not take of 
us these ucts, we cannot buy—and for the 
plainest of all reasons, we cannot pay. In pro- 
portion as this aliment of foreign commerce fails, 
our navigation engaged in that commerce fails 
with it. 

Let us now examine into the former and pres- 
ent condition of that part of our trade, which con- 
sists in the exportation of the domestic products of 
the country. I shall not go into any inquiry in 
relation to the re-exportation of foreign products ; 
because it is apparent that this trade may be car- 
ried on to a considerable extent upon credit, and 
because the inquiry, in any point of view, is not 
material to the argument. 

The value of our exports of domestic produce, 
compared with our population in 1800, averaged 
eight dollars and a fraction to each inhabitant; in 
1810, six dollars; in 1820, five dollars; and in 
1823, about four dollars, omitting the fractions. 
Thus, though our population within this period 
has doubled, and our means and ability of pro- 
duction more than doubled, yet the value of our 
surplus products has diminished. Take the aver- 
age value of these exports for the three years end- 
ing on the 30th of September, 1602, 1812, and 
1892, respectively, and you will arrive at the same 
result. But there is another view of it which, it 
seems to me, must remove all doubt. The aggre- 
gate value of these exports amounted, in 1800, to 

$47,473,204 ; in 1820, to $51,683,640; in 1821, to 
$43,671,894; in 1822, to $49,874,079; and in 
1823, to $47,155,711. Hence, it appears that the 
amount of exports has been gradually diminishing 
since 1820, and was less the last year than it was 
in 1800 by some hundred thousand dollars. The 
amount of raw cotton exported in 1800 was $5,- 
000,000, as near as can be ascertained. In 1823, 
it amounted to $20,000,000. In the last year, do- 
mestic manufactures, of all kinds, were exported 
to the value of near $3,000,000. The total value, 
therefore, of every description of raw material, 
exclusive of cotton, wool, and articles of domestic 
manufacture, exported in 1823, was about $18,- 
000,000 less than in 1800; and this diminution 
has fallen almost exclusively upon the Middle, 
Northern, and Eastern States. The cotton, rice, 
and tobacco of the South, find a ready market 
abroad, while the products of the North, small as 
they have come to be, often find none. 

s the tonnage of the nation is intimately con- 
nected with this view of the case, so it has an im- 
portant bearing upon it. The amount of regis- 
tered tonnage employed in the foreign trade in 
1810, was nine hundred and eighty-four thousand 
two hundred and sixty-nine tons; in 1822, six | 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand one hundred 
and fifty tons only. During this period there was | 
no material variation in the small amount of for- 
eign tonnage employed. Our tonnage employed 
in the coasting trade amounted, in 1810, to four | 
hundred and five thousand six hundred and forty- | 


six tons; and, in 1822, to five hundred and seven- | 
In 1810, the 


ty-three thousand and eighty tons. 
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total tonnage of the United States in the merchant 
service was one million four hundred and twenty- 
four thousand seven hundred and eighty-three 
tons ; and, in 1822, one million three hundred and 
twenty-four thousand six hundred and ninety-nine 
tons. The result, therefore, is, that, since 1810, 
the neoret employed in the foreign trade has 
diminished about three hundred and fifty-six thous- 
and tons, while the tonnage employed in the coast- 
ing trade and fisheries has increased about two 
hundred and thirty-one thousand tons, and the 
total tonnage has decreased something more than 
one hundred thousand tons. Since 1818, how- 
ever, the registered tonnage has increased, about 
twenty thousand tons. Now, the argument to be 
drawn from the actual condition of our foreign 
trade and tonnage is this, that the quantity of raw 
materials exported during the last year was much 
less than in 1810; and that the value of these exports 
has been gradually and annually diminishing, not- 
withstanding the quantity of agricultural produce 
sent abroad during the past year or two has some- 
what increased, owing to the increased production 
of raw cotton. What is the cause of this general 
and fearful depression of our agriculture and com- 
merce? Is it temporary or permanent? The 
cause probably had its origin in our embargo and 
non-intercourse acts. Europe, from necessity, 
learned a lesson which she has not yet forgotten. 
Countries which used to look to us for breadstuff, 
provisions, and munitions of war, were compelled 
to produce them for themselves, or procure them 
from others. Most of them now do produce 
enough for their own subsistence. Their policy 
in this respect is as settled and permanent as ours. 
They depend 'no more upon us for what they have 
thus learned to produce for themselves, than we 
do upon them for our corn, or cotton, or rice, or 
tobacco. Now, as it is the surplus product of 
labor only which can sustain the commerce and 
navigation of any nation; and as the foreign mar- 
ket for the products of our labor, consisting almost 
exclusively of raw materials, is failing, and from 
causes beyond our control, how can our commerce 
and navigation be much longer sustained without 
the combined efforts of agricultural labor and 
manufacturing skill? Sir, it is in vain to under- 
take to fashion the purchaser to suit the article; 
the article must be fashioned to suit the wants 
and taste of the purchaser. 

If these things be so, what then, sir, ought we, 
as a prudent nation, todo? Encourage and pro- 
tect manufactures. To prosecute them success- 
fully requires skill, capital, the raw material, ma- 
chinery, and labor. Of these, except the first, it 
seems to have been generally admitted that we 
have enough. But, it is said, we are deficient in 
skill. There is truth in the assertion. We have 


| already much skill, but we want more, and must 


have it. What is this skill? Is it valueless? 
No, sir; it has positive value. I do not mean, as 
some seem to suppose, that this value is the differ- 
ence between the cost of the ore of which that 
chandelier is made, and the price of the splendid 
production. It is the abstract value of which I 
speak. It is that rare operation of the head and 
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ge form and beauty. Now, be this value 
what it may, much or little, it is national pro- 
petty. And the nation that has it is just so much 
richer than the nation that has it not. My friend 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Wessrer,) has attempt- 
ed (and he rarely fails in what he attempts) to 
prove that the foreign fabric is as much the pro- 
duct of our industry as if fabricated here. I 
agree with him that commerce is the exchange of 
equivalents ; but I cannot assent to the conelusion 
to which the proposition would seem to lead, that 
while, by any means, we can pay for the foreign 
fabric, we are as well off as though we fabricated 
it for ourselves, This is not a mere question of 
money—a ledger account of profit and loss. It is 
a question of national prosperity and power. 
What is the distinguishing difference between 
civilized and savage life? Numbers and wealth 
can never compensate the waat of skill, or arts, 
or arms. The nation destitute of these can re- 
ceive no equivalent. We are not destitute of 
them. But to the extent to which we consume 
foreign fabrics, we pay to the foreigner the value 
of his skill and dexterity ; which value, be it more 
or less, is so much gain to him, and so much loss 
to us. If, therefore, the time has come, and I 
think it has, when the products of our agricultu- 
ral labor begin to be limited to the quantity ne- 
cessary for mere subsistence, lest the surplus per- 
ish on hand for the want of a market at home or 
abroad, can it be denied, that the nation wants 
manufacturing skill? And can it be proved that 
the nation Ongnt not to encourage and protect 
manufactures 
The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. P. P. Bar- 
pour) has further insisted that the operation of 
the bill now under consideration will in no way, 
increase the national industry. He seems to have 
taken it for granted that every body has employ- 
ment enough. Sir, the question is not so much 
whether all hands are now employed, as whether 
they cannot be more productively employed? But, 
if we believe the representatations made to us in 
relation to this bill, from all parts of the country, 
both from friend and foe, there is a want of em- 
loyment. How, then, can the greatest number of 
eed be the most productively employed? This 
is the problem to be solved. Production, fabrica- 
tion, and distribution, are the great divisions and 
occupations of human industry. Can all be em- 
ployed, in agriculture, in the production of raw 
materials ; or, in commerce, in the distribution of 
them? No, sir; both employ a greater number 
of hands than either could alone. Butall are not 
employed in both. and of our citizens are now 
engaged in the work of fabrication—in the man- 
ufacture of articles of consumption. The opera- 
tions of our agriculture and commerce appear to be 
pushed to their limit. Neither can do any more, 
nor give profitable employment to more hands. 
Commerce and navigation cannot, for this inter- 
est depends upon the carriage and exchange of 
agricultural products ; and agriculture cannot, for 
its prodyctions are gradually supplanted in foreign 
markets by the like increasing products of other 


hand which, only, can impress upon rude : 
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countries. Not sowith manufactures. This inter- 
est presents a vast field. It invites skill and com- 
petition. Does not the manufacturing interesi, 
therefore, afford an increasing sphere for nationa| 
industry ? 
Much has been said of foreign and of Ameri- 
can policy. Sir, what is the true American pol- 
icy ? Is it to open our ports, and admit freely the 
productions of others, while the. ports of others 
are shut against us, and our productions excluded, 
or, if admitted at all, admitted upon hard terms; 
or, is it reciprocity of trade, and the fabrication of 
our own wool, cotton, hemp, and iron, for domes- 
tic comfort, national defence, and foreign de- 
mand? But we are told that wages are so high 
in this country, that, where machinery is not 
brought in aid of human labor, manufactures can- 
not succeed. And the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. WessTER ) seems to suppose that we can- 
not produce the article of iron, though our coun- 
try is so rich in the ore, because the average rate 
of wages, in Sweden, for example, is seven cents 
a day, while it is some four or five times higher 
with us. Thesmall difference between the origi- 
nal cost of Swedish and American iron, is con- 
clusive proof that this difference is not determined 
by the different rate of wages. If it was, every 
pound of American iron would cost four or five 
times as much as a pound of Swedishiron. The 
same may be said of every bushel of American 
wheat, and of most of the raw materials, which 
our country produces in such abundance and cheap- 
ness. Sir, the true secret of our ability to com- 
pete, almost, though not quite, upon equal terms 
with the serfs of Europe, is to be found in our free 
labor, and in our superior industry and enterprise. 
But, sir, how have the opponents of the bill an- 
swered the call which has been so repeatedly made 
upon them, to point out the country ja which man- 
ufactures have existed and flourished without en- 
couragement and protection? Why, sir, it is true, 
that England has lowered her import duty, upon 
foreign wool, admitted the lumber of the north, 
and somewhat relaxed her colonial system. She 
has admitted lumber and wool upon easier terms, 
because she cannot produce enough for her own 
consumption ; and what she cannot produce at 
home she must buy abroad. She has meliorated 
her navigation laws to enlarge and facilitate the 
exchange of her manufacturing industry. But 
Spain, it is said, with all her onerous commercial 
restrictions, is unsuccessful in manufactures. [ 
know it, sir; and the fault is both in the manners 
and habits of her people, and in her peculiar sys- 
tem of monopolies. Other well regulated coun- 
tries protect their home industry. Does England 
admit the woollens, cottons, or silks of France ? 
or France those of England? Does either admit 
those of any country to come into competition 
with her own manufactures in the home market ? 
The statesmen of England acknowledge that her 
manufactures of silk, with all the supremacy of 
English skill, can be sustained only by continued 
and efficient protection. It is the fact of protect- 
ing, and not the impolicy of establishing them, 
that is material to the present inquiry. ‘The gen- 
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tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. WexpsTer) not 

ing able to show that manufactures had suc- 
ceeded in other countries, unaided by the parental 
care of Government, attempted to prove that they 
had succeeded in the United States, without care 
or protection. I think my friend unfortunate in 
this instance. Manufactories of minor importance 
have long existed in this country. Others of a 
more imposing character were established shortly 
after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
But who is there who has attentively examined 
the progress of manufactures among us, who does 
not Eoaw that the great manufacturing interest of 
the nation took root and flourished during the em- 
bargo, the non-intercourse acts, and the war that 
followed. It was in this period—a period-of near 
seven years, and one, too, for the most part, of total 
prohibition of foreign fabrics, that American man- 
ufactures received their highest possible protection. 
With little or no foreign competition, they enjoyed 
the home market—all flourished—some came to 
maturity, and were just able to survive the shock 
which the peace, and with it, the great and sud- 
den influx of foreign fabrics, produced; while 
others, like the infant in the tempest, were over- 
whelmed and destroyed. But, if they received no 
protection, why were so many of them ruined 
when the war ceased? Besides, if the manufac- 
tures of woollen, and cotton, and hemp, and iron, 
need no protection, why is it necessary to protect 
the manufacture of sugarand tobacco? The duty 
on the former enables the sugar planter to carry 
on his business, and the duty on the latter amounts 
almost to a total exclusion of the foreign manu- 
factured article from our markets. 

Sir, this measure has been called anti-social ; 
and some gentlemen appear to take it for granted, 
that its necessary operation will be to destroy com- 
merce and navigation. I am persuaded it will 
have a contrary effect. Instead of injuring, it 
will sustain, the commercial and navigating in- 
terest. I have attempted to prove, that the quan- 
tity and value of our domestic exports annually 
diminish—and that foreigners will not take our 
raw produce, as they used to do, because they do 
not want it. When they will not take the raw 
material, is there any other mode of relief, than to 
adapt the thing to their wants, and carry the arti- 
cle to them in the shape of manufactures? Let 
me ask you, sir, who is to furnish the vast sup- 
plies for the South American markets? What 
we shall neglect or refuse to do towards it, Eng- 
land and France will do for us. The Spanish 
patriots of the South, allied to us by interest, feel- 
ing, and the common ties of freemen, do not want 
raw materials—because they produce them in 
abundance—but they do want the manufactures 
of wool, cotton, hemp, and iron. And, in my 
humble judgment, we can furnish them with most 
of these articles, if we choose to do it, better and 
cheaper than England or France can. Is it not, 
then, our imperious duty, by passing this bill, to 
foster skill, protect manufactures, insure the re- 
wards of domestic industry, and thus enable our 
country to enjoy her full share of the commerce of 
the world ? 





The opponents of this bill avail themselves 
largely of the professions of some of the states- 
men of England, which have never been put in 
practice—and of the writings of political econo- 
mists, which have no just application to the ques- 
tion now under consideration. I speak not lightly 
of the works of Adam Smith, Jean Baptiste Say, 
and others of the same school. They are certain 
profound thinkers ; and their books contain conek 
valuable information. But they leave off at the 
very point where commercial practice begins. 
What is the foundation upon which their system 
rests? Unrestricted commerce—absolute freedom 
of trade. Can this state of things exist, but in 
the absence of all color of restraint? Does not 
this state of things presuppose the freest competi- 
tion of mind with mind, skill with skill, capital with 
capital—and, need I add, free labor with free la- 
bor? I do not inquire whether this has ever been 
the existing state of the commercial world? But 
I do ask whether it now exists? What nation is 
there, whose statesmen have adopted the policy 
so strenuously recommended by these writers? Has 
France or any other State done it? Where is 
the nation whose ports are open to the free admis- 
sion of the products of the world? Whose man- 
ufactures, whose skill and industry, are left un- 
aided, and unprotected, against the arts and ac- 
tions of rival nations? Again, sir: Who, of these 
writers, after having accurately examined the 
commercial laws and policy of nations, has told 
any one of them, England, or the United States, 
for example, what she ought to do, or not to do, in 
reference to the existing regulations, and present 
state, of the commercial world ? Not one of them. 
They speak of things as they wish them to be, not 
as they are. They talk of freedom of trade, when 
there 1s no free trade. In a word, they presumea 
state of things which does not exist, and which 
never can be brought about, but by a convention 
of nations. 

In the progress of this debate, the manufactu- 
rers of our country have repeatedly been called 
monopolists, This is an odious term, and one 
which does not belong to them. What, sir, isa 
monopoly ? It is the grant to one of an exclusive. . 
right, which before was common to all. The 
laws relating to manufactures, like those which 
relate to agriculture and commerce, are general. 
Every citizen enjoys an equal right of becoming 
a farmer, a manufacturer, or amerchant. Labor 
is left free to seek its own reward. If, therefore, 
the manufacturer be a monopolist, then all who 
enjoy the protection and benefits of the Consti- 
tution and laws of the land, are monopolists. 

But, the poor—we are told it will oppress the 


or. Think you, sir, the poor will be oppressed 
S iving them increased employment? What is 
it that oppresses the poor? Want of employment, 


and excises and taxes upon the articles of subsist- 
ence. The condition of the American citizen, 
in this respect, is not to be compared, as it has 
been, with that of the Englishman. England 
taxes every thing which is necessary for the sub- 
sistence and comfort of the poor man. We tax 
nothing. The poor man—in truth, sir, no man, 
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with us, is obliged to consume dutiable articles. 
If he-does consume them, it is because he chooses 
to doit. The act is voluntary. No man, rich or 

r,can be compelled, against his will, to con- 
tribute a fraction to the National Treasury for his 
food, drink, or raiment. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Witutams,) who has just taken his seat, has in- 
sisted, that the operation of this bill will be to de- 
stroy the cotton trade, and ruin the planters of the 
South; because, if we will not take the merchan- 
dise of England and France, they will not take 
our cotton. Sir, the English and French, like 
all other prudent merchants, will trade where they 
can make the best bargain. If England, for in- 
stance, can exchange a yard of broadcloth for 
more pounds of Brazil cotton, than she can of 
Carolina cotton, of like quality, no matter what 
the difference in price may be, she will buy the 
Brazil cotton. And this 1s the whole secret of 
“baying where you can buy cheapest.” I believe 
the cotton growers have much to fear, if this meas- 
ure be not adopted. To me, it appears that their 
safety, that the common safety of us all, is to be 
found in the policy of this bill. Let us examine 
its operation upon the cotton planter. In the di- 
rect trade between this country and England, our 
imports, if I mistake not, have always exceeded 
our exports. In 1822, the excess was more than 
$11,000,000; and, including her dependencies, 
was more than $13,000,000 against us. This dif- 


ference is i by the transfer of American stocks, 


and out of the proceeds of American cargoes, sold 
on the continent. If we take the excess beyond 
the value of the cotton exported to England, the 
difference will be more than $16,000,000 ; and if 
that of France be added, it will be more than $20,- 
000,000 against us. The whole amount of wool- 
len and cotton goods imported from England, in 
the last year, and which were not re-exported, did 
not differ much from $12,000,000. Now, if the 
effect of this bill should be to exclude the woollen 
and cotton fabrics of England from our markets, 
it is apparent, that we shall still take of her man- 
ufactures, to many millions of dollars worth, more 
than she will take of our coiton. Hence it is, that 
our cotton trade with England, or any other coun- 
try, cannot be materially affected, until we import 
less from such country than we export to it. But, 
the bill will not have this extensive operation ; 
because we shall, for a long time, continue to im- 
port and consume a large amount of the fine 
woollen and cotton fabrics of England. No, sir; 
if our cotton trade with Europe fails, it will not 
fail because we refuse to buy their coarse wares, 
but because they can buy their cotton of others to 
better advantage. Of the whole amount of cot- 
ton, which England annually consumes, about 
two-thirds is grown in the United States, and 
the residue in other countries—chiefly in Egypt 
and Brazil. 

My honorable friend, from South Carolina, (Mr. 
HaMILTON,) gave us, in the early part of this de- 
bate, a glowing description of the advantages 
which the Brazils possess for the successful cul- 
ture of cotton. It was a true picture. Perhaps 
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there is no country on the globe better adapted to 
the production of this staple commodity. In soil, 
climate, and cheapness of labor, it stands unrival- 
led. It wants nothing but a stable and temperate 
government. What, then, let me ask, will give 
the greatest stimulus to the inhabitants of that 
vast region to produce cotton? Will it not be by 
suffering England to monopolize their markets— 
to supply them with the coarser kinds of woollen 
and cotton goods, of which they now consume 
large quantities, and the consumption of which is 
rapidly increasing? Why? Because England 
will want their cotton more than she will want 
any other raw material which they can produce. 
What, then, is our obvious policy? Is it not to 
divide the market with England—to come in for 
our share of the trade? How is this to be done? 
By encouraging domestic industry, and giving the 
farmer a home market. By protecting the infant 
manufacturing establishments of the country 
against the importation of comparatively worth- 
less fabrics, against the arts and frauds of foreign 
workshops, and thus enabling them to supply a 
portion, at least, of the articles which are in so 
much demand in the South American Republics. 
But can we enter in competition with England 
in the markets abroad? We have, for some time, 
carried on a successful trade with South America, 
in articles of domestic manufacture; and one of 
our enterprising citizens of the East, I understand, 
has recently shipped thither some two hundred 
bales of domestic manufactured cotton goods. 
Give reasonable protection, and I am persuaded 
we can manufacture the coarse woollens and cot- 
tons, which enter so largely into the consumption 
of every country, be it old or new, as cheap as 
England or France can. But what good will 
come of it? It will sustain our navigation, by 
opening to it a new and wider field for employ- 
ment. It will prevent, in no small degree, the 
necessity of growing cotton in South American 
Republics, because we shall not want their cotton; 
but we shall want many other articles, which 
they can produce in abundance. But suppose it 
does not have this effect; what then? Why, sir, 
still it will give our cotton growers the benefit of 
two markets. The home market will be sure and 
steady, subject to none of the fluctuations of the 
European markets. But, sir, formidable as the 
South American rival threatens to be, it is not 
the only one to be feared. The culture of cotton 
has been recently commenced in Egypt. Here, 
also, nothing is wanting to insure its success, 
but a parental government. Now, will not Eng- 
land and France buy this raw material, which 
they cannot produce, and which they must have, 
where they can buy it atthe most profit? Do 
you believe that either of them would sacrifice a 
single dollar, to promote the agricultural interest, 
in this country ? Is it not, then, our imperious 
duty to adopt that course of policy, which will 
result in a steady home market? And what is 
the advantage of a home market? Ask the farmer 
and mechanic, and the industrious of all classes 
who live in the vicinity of cities, villages, and 
factories. In proportion as these increase, nearly 
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in that proportion, as a general rule, productive | est.” This has been repeated as though there were 
employment increases. The farmer, for example, | some magic in it. What does it mean? Does it 
can sell more, though he raise less. The reason | mean simply the price of the article bought, with- 
is, that he loses none of the proceeds of his labor. | out any reference to the value of the labor, money, 
It facilitates trade, barter, and the endless inter-| or other thing, given in exchange? If it does, 
change of commodities. It stimulates the circu-| then no man or nation can, for any great length 
lation of money—the — of labor. And this | of time, continue to buy cheapest, without the risk 
circulation, like the blood, animates, cherishes,| of utter ruin. Let us look at the consequence. 
and sustains, every part of the system. The industrious farmer abandons his farm, because 
The friends of this measure have been warned | he can buy the grain from the Baltic, or the Black 
to forbear, and not to persist any longer in at- | Sea, and all the other products of his husbandry, 
tempting to establish, by force of law, a new and | from foreign countries, twenty-five percent cheaper 
untried system. Sir, it is no new or untried sys-| than he can produce them. But, if he cease to 
tem. It is a system which originated with the| produce, has he any thing to give in exchange for 
Government. The first Congress encouraged, and | the article he wants, however cheap it may be? 
partially protected, American manufactures, and| He certainly has not. The same consequence 
American industry. The system rests upon the} will follow in regard to any other interest or oc- 
rinciples of self-defence. If the Government is| cupation. The question, then, is not, Where can 
Cad to protect the persons, dwellings, and money | you buy a bushel of wheat, or a pound of cotton, at 
of the citizens, from foreign enemies, is it not| a reduction of 25 per cent. in the price, compared 
equally bound to protect their skill and industry | with other like articles? But it is, Where can 
from foreign rivalry? A rivalry sometimes not| you buy them for the least quantity and value of 
less fatal to these interests than the sword is to| productive labor and skill? An agricultural na- 
life. tion, when the foreign demand for her products 
My friend from Mississippi (Mr. Ranxin) said, | comes to diminish, will find her only safety in a 
we were about to adopt the policy of England,| home market. Not that she is to be shut up at 
which would entail upon us, as it had upon her,| home. This is no Chinese policy. Other mar- 
pauperism, exactions, taxes, and a debt of count-| kets are open, though limited. They always will 
less millions. The measure under consideration | be open, for no nation can produce or manufac- 
differs widely from the English system of policy, | ture all she wants. She must, in peace at least 
of which he has spoken. But, were it the same, | rely upon others for some portion of her annua 
the consequences would not follow. The fault is} consumption. 
not in the system. Has the protection of British} Sir, 1 am persuaded that this measure is neces- 
manufactures and British industry ever added one | sary, not only to give activity and energy to agri- 
dollar to the national debt of Great Britain ?| culture, commerce, and manufactures, but to en- 
Whence, then, have arisen her debts and burdens? | able us to provide effectually for the national 
From her foreign wars. Were these waged for| defence. Upon what does the nation rely for her 
the protection of her home industry? No, sir;| protection and defence? Is it not upon well fed, 
they were commenced and prosecuted for power— | well clothed, well armed citizens, and a well ap- 
for empire. These have filled up her measure of| pointed navy? It is true we raise food taeuile 
taxes and cruel exactions. The evil, therefore, is} and to spare, but do we produce the other neces- 
not to be found in the system of protecting domes-| sary ingredients for building and furnishing a 
tie industry. My friend, also, contended that, | navy,or equipping an army? We do not. ith 
should England abolish her corn laws and give| a country peculiarly adapted to the production of 
free admission to the grain of other countries, it} wool, cotton, and hemp, and abounding in the 
would reduce the expense of living—lower the} ores of iron, lead, and copper, we are still obliged 
wages of labor, and, consequently, the price of her| to import many articles, composed of these raw 
manufactures ; and thus put it in her power to| materials, which are useful in peace and essential 
command the markets of the world. But did he} in war, and.without which a battle cannot be 
stop to inquire what effect it would have upon her | fought, or a victory won. Go, examine our army. 
— interest? And what would be its} What proportion of the soldiers’ clothing is of 
effect? Is there any doubt; can there be any,| American, and what proportion of British manu- 
that the abolition of her corn laws would totally facture? Go, examine our navy, the bulwark of 
ruin the greatest portion of her farmers? What) freedom. There is not a ship in it but has in its 
could they do? Could they turn merchants and | construction more or less of foreign iron, canvass, 
manufacturers? No, sir; most of them would| and cordage. Yet there is not an article worth 
become paupers. This has a direct application to} naming in the whole composition of a ship, from 
our own home matters. Let me ask the Virginia | truck to keelson, which this country cannot pro- 
tobacco planters, whether they are willing to risk| duce. Is it prudent to depend upon England for 
the free admission into this country of the tobacco} any portion of our necessary clothing, whether 
and cigars of Cuba and Mexico? Would not} for soldier or citizen? Or, upon Sweden and Rus- 
this unequal competition ruin them? View it| sia for any part of the iron and hemp required in 
how you will, no pursuit or occupation in life is} the construction of a navy? Is it well for a na- 
safe without protection. tion, possessing all resources as ours does, to de- 
I must again call the attention of the Commit-} pend, not upon herself, but upon others, for some 
tee to the maxim, “ buy where you can buy cheap- | of the most essential means of defence? Let the 
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of the last war answer—a war which, all 
now acknowledge, cost the country millions for 
the want of adequate manufacturing establish. 
ments to furnish those supplies which were indis- 
poneaeer and which could no longer be derived 
rom Europe but at great hazard and expense. 
Is it safe to neglect our Own resources, and trust 
the liberties of the people, in any degree, to the 
friendship or cupidity of foreigners? But, it is 
said, that, if we undertake to grow hemp, and to 
manufacture canvass and iron, the expense will 
fall heavily upon the agriculturists. This conse- 
quence will not necessarily follow, because the 
competition between the home producers will keep 
these articles, as the foreign articles are now kept, 
very nearly, if not quite, at their present prices. 
But, suppose the price of these articles should be 
somewhat enhanced? Do our citizens prefer money 
to life? Are they willing to pour out their blood 
like water in defence of liberty, and will they re- 
fuse a small pittance of their wealth in peace to 
prevent the wasteful expenditure of blood and 
treasure in war? I will not believe it, sir. The 
men of this country are not more hardy and brave 
than humane and generous. They ask for pro- 
tection ; and I think they ought to have it. I be- 
lieve the policy of the bill before you is required 
for the encouragement of American skill, for the 
protection of American industry. I believe it is 
called for by the spirit of the times, by the com- 
mon wants and sufferings of the country, and by 
every consideration of national safety, prosperity, 
and renown. 

When Mr. Strona had coneluded— 

Mr. Isacks, of Tennessee, moved to amend the 
bill by striking out thirty-five cents, (the proposed 
minimum price of cotton goods,) and places it 
to twenty-five cents, the present minimum. 

Mr. Isacxks, in support of his motion, said, that, 
before the question was taken, he must ask the 
attention of the Committee a few moments; and, 
indeed, from the late time in the week, the late 
hour in the day, and the late period of the debate, 
he feared he could not rightfully expect that at- 
tention; and to compensate for it was certainly 
more than he could promise; but one thing he 
would promise—that his remarks should be con- 
fined to the proposition before the Committee. 

He said he felt it the more necessary to state 
the grounds of his objection to this feature of the 
bill, because, in many of the other items which 
had been acted on, he had voted with tke friends 
of the bill, and, if he had believed that the same 
principles upon which he had supported other 
parts of the bill were applicable to this, he should 
not have moved the amendment which had given 
rise to so much debate; that his purpose was to 
show the manifest difference which exists between 
the two grand divisions of the bill, so far as it re- 
lates to the duties imposed on importations, the 
places of which are intended to be supplied either 
in whole or in part by the manufactures of this 
country. To one class you give encouragement, 
with a view to enable them to come in competi- 
tion with the foreign manufacturer on something 
like fair and equal ground; while, for the benefit 








of the other class, you propose (in effect) to ex- 
clude the foreign article altogether. The former 
is done u 


he most heartily agreed; the latter is prohibition, 


n the principle of competition, to which 


to which he was unwilling to subscribe. 

Mr. I. said, for the purpose of enabling the do- 
mestic manufacturer to compete with the foreign ; 
to produce steadiness of price in the market, (and 
that not, in the main, at the expense of the con- 


sumer, as he believed ;) to afford additional con- 


sumption for aggregate products which could not 
find a foreign market; he had voted a moderate 
increase of duty on foreign distilled spirits, cotton 
bagging, iron, molasses, and some other articles 
which had passed in review before the Committee. 
But what, sir, are we asked to do by that clause 
of the bill to which this motion applies? Not, as 
in the depressed condition of other manufacturers, 
to assist those who are struggling for existence, 
and who have loaded your table with memorials, 
but to make a class of manufacturers the special 
subjects of your favor, who neither ask for, nor 
need, that favor, and who will not thank you for 
it when bestowed ; for he could say, without the 
fear of contradiction, that, with regard to the 
manufactures of cotton cloths, so far as they have 
yet progressed, the fact must be well known to 
many in this House, that their business is ex- 
tremely profitable ; that the capital invested in all 
well-conducted establishments of this kind, pro- 
duces, at this time, to the owners, a clear profit of 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. per annum. 

It is this class, already better provided for than 
any other, by an existing minimum price of twenty- 
five cents per yard, and a duty of twenty-five per 
cent. ad valorem, on foreign cotton goods, that 
we are asked further to provide for, by increasing 
the minimum to thirty-five cents, not that they 
may thereby be enabled to set up for fair compe- 
tition with the importer, but that the latter may 
be put down almost cutirely as it relates to this 
article. 

Mr. I. said it had been stated, in general terms, 
that this provision would not amount to a prohi- 
bition of the article. He would endeavor to show 
that it would in effect be prohibition to a great 
extent—and what would be the consequences of 
that prohibition. 

He said, as the article was required to pay duty 
according to its value, and that duty being as high 
as the article would bear, it was clear that the 
importer could not afford to pay duty at a rate- 
able price upon the article when it was really 
worth considerably less; this duty upon the 
amount lying between the real and rated price of 
the thing, would be to him a dead loss; and he 
me it required no argument to prove, that no 
articles of this deseription would be imported, 
which were of inferior value to the minimum price 
fixed, in the rate of duty. 

He said that the minimum of 1816 has had the 
effect to exclude all cottons below that value, and 
the present increase will have the same effect to 
the extent of it, and, if he was not greatly mis- 
taken, the amount thus excluded would be at least 
one-half of the present importations. 
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Mr. I. said, if he was right in. considering this 
clause in the bill as ey itory, then the conse- 
quence of this prohibition made an important 
question. And the first thing that actually strikes 
the mind is, what effect will this have on the rev- 
enue? Without going further back than the last 
year, it would be found Cif his estimate was correct) 
that the duty on cotton goods, printed, colored, 
and white, amounted to the sum of $2,782,000. 
Then to exclude half the amount of these impor- 
tations or even “or you exclude, by that process, 
upwards of one million of dollars from the Trea- 
sury. This deficit must then be made up by some 
other mode of collection ; and we had been told 
that the increased duties on other articles in 
the bill would be sufficient for that purpose. He 
would admit, that upon mapy articles the amount 
of revenue will be increased, but, on others, it will 
as certainly be diminished ; and, taking all the 
items of this bill together, (setting apart from them 
this and other prohibitory parts) he thought, if 
the loss and gain throughout would balance, it 
was as much as any one had a right to expect ; 
he hoped it would, and so far he was willing to 
risk it, but he could not flatter himself that there 
would be any thing over and above, to carry to 
the amount of prohibitions. 

The whole amount of this deficiency, arising 
from the prohibitory parts of the bill, had been va- 
riously estimated by its opponents—suppose it to be 
three millions, which was a less sum than any of 
them’ had made it, though he admitted most of the 
estimates were made in relation to the bill as it 
stood before important reductions were carried. 

The question then recurs, how is this deficiency, 
whatever it may be, (and it will be a sum worth 
thinking about, ) to be raised ? This question has 
been avoided by the quaint saying, “that, although 
the importer pays the duty in the first instance, 

et the consumer pays it in the end even now.” 

his is very true, but at present he only pays the 
single amount of that duty—pays it but once ; but 
by what argument is the prohibition of articles 
supported ?. It is in effect by this: that, as the 
domestic manufacturer cannot contend with the 
foreign without taking the duty now paid by the 
foreign and giving it to the domestic manufacturer, 
and this to enable him to provide the substitute for 
the duty-paying article, and which, without this 
bounty, he could not manufacture ; consequently 
he must, to save himself, sell his fabric as high as 
the foreign fabric now costs, duty and all. The 
consumer will then be in the same situation he is 
now: he will still have this tax to pay, with this 
difference, that he will then not be paying it to 
the Government but to the manufacturer—the 
Government is still that much money out of pocket. 
If, then, to get it in, you should resort to any spe- 
cies of taxation upon the consumer, then, on the 
back of the increase of price which they will have 
to pay the manufacturer in the purchase, they will 
have also to pay an equal amount to the Govern- 
ment; this he would call a double tax on the con- 
sumers, Or paying, as a consequence of this prohi- 
bition, something like the same sum twice, which 
they now pay but once. 


But, suppose Congress should think it more 
equitable, when they come to provide for this de- 
ficit, (as the loss was occasioned on account of 
the domestic manufacturers, ) to tax them to make 
it up. You will then hear from them, though 
you do not now. They will tell you, “ We did 
not ask the aid which you gave us: those of us 
engaged in the business asked for nothing but to 
be let alone. And as to the rest, you ‘led us into 
the temptation.’ We should not have employed 
our time and capital in this way, if you had not 
held out the inducement. And now, when our 
business is but scarcely under way, if you lay this 
burden on us, it will be insupportable. 

But, suppose these arguments, however just, (at 
least in the way of reproach,) should not prevail, 
and they should be taxed, (for the money must be 
raised some how,) what then becomes of the con- 
sumer? Why, it’s all the same thing in the out- 
come as though he were taxed himself. The 
manufacturer lays this tax on the goods, in addi- 
tion to the former price, and the consumer has it 
to pay. So that, manage the matter as you may, 
the result will be that the consumer will then 
have about twice the amount to pay which the 
duties now cost him, if these prohibitions should 
occasion the reduction in the revenue which he 
had supposed. 

Mr. I. said, with a view to increase the revenue, 
he would be in favor of a revision of the tariff; 
not only to hasten the payment of the public debt, 
so often mentioned in the course of this debate, 
but also to enable the Government effectually to 
move forward with the system of internal improve- 
ment, in which this House had at this session 
taken the first decisive step. 

The practical operations of this system he con- 
ceived necessary to the promotion of convenient 
intercourse and interior trade. It stood first in 
the order of march towards our national prosper- 
ity, and should precede the legislative completion 
of the manufacturing system. 

Mr. I. said he had another reason against pro- 
ducing any material reduction in the revenue, 
which, as a Representative of the people, he was 
bound to respect. He would not libel his con- 
stituents by saying that the imposition of a tax 
(should that be the consequence of these prohibi- 
tions) would excite them to disaffection, and drive 
them to disunion. He knew they would bear it 
to the extent of their ability, with that patience 
and determined fortitude which they had shown 
on all occasions when put to the trial ; but a knowl- 
edge of their situation compelled him to say, that 
at this time they would be unable to bear it. He 
would not go into an enumeration of the causes 
and effects of their embarrassment and distress: 
one thing at least was evident, that, owing to the 
wretched condition of our currency, we have noth- 
ing that we could pay taxes with; and in this 
respect at least we are as well off, and perhaps a 
little better, than our good neighbors immediately 
to the north of us. 

Mr. I. said, that, in support of some of the pro- 
visions of this bill, an argument had been used, 
with great effect, that we should provide for our 
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defence in the unwished-for event of war; but this 
argument could only apply to the encouragement 
of the manufacture of iron, lead, hemp, and_ per- 
haps a few other articles, necessary for the national 
defence. So far he acknowledged all its force; 
but it did not apply to the part of the bill now 
under consideration. The country is not to be 
defended with calico and muslin; that business 
requires sterner stuff. 

r. I. said, that his assent was most cheerfully 
yielded to an increase of duties on silks, India 
and China goods, and all other articles of fashion 
and luxury, to the extent they would bear, with a 
view to revenue. 

But, Mr. I. said, he would not so far violate his 
promise to the House as to permit himself to go 
into an examination of the.general principles of 
the bill; and he would only add—take away its 
prohibitions, save the revenue, and then encourage 
manufactures and reward industry. 

Mr. Cassepy, of New Jersey, addressed the 
Chair as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: After the protracted debate 
which we have heard on the subject under con- 
sideration of the Committee, and the talent and 
eloquence which have been exerted, as well by 
the friends of the bill, as by those gentlemen who 
have considered it their duty to oppose it, I would 
not presume to intrude my remarks upon the pa- 
tience of the Committee, were it not for the soli- 
citude which I acknowledgedly feel, in common 
with my constituents, in the fate of the question 
which is soon to be decided. 

Admonished, however, by many considerations, 
I propose to ask the indulgence of the Committee 
but for a short time. The policy of the bill before 
us, though the bill itself may probably be suscep- 
tible of some amendment, is, in my view, neither 
of a sectional nor partial character, but national 
in its objects, and adapted to promote the welfare, 
not of one class or interest of the community ex- 
clusively, but that of the nation at large. ere 
I not a convert to the truth of this doctrine, or if 
I could believe, with some gentlemen, that the 
effect of the bill would be to burden the many for 
the benefit of the few; to depress one section of 
our country for the advancement of another; to 
aggrandize the manufacturing at the expense of 
the commercial and agricultural classes of the 
community ; or to subject the domain of the cul- 
tivator of the soil to the operation of a direct tax, 
for the benefit of the manufacturer, I would have 
voted in favor of the motion made by the gentle- 
man from New York, to strike out the enacting 
clause of the bill. 

Of all the employments which oncnpy the at- 
tention, or exercise the industry of mankind, that 
of the cultivator of the soil is among the most 
honorable, as it is the most useful; all others are, 
in a great degree, dependent on it. It was the 
primeval occupation of our species, and is engaged 
in executing the mandate of Heaven itself, by ex- 
tracting, with a laborious and persevering hand, 
from the prolific bosom of the earth, the food which 
sustains life, the materials for our clothing, and 
many of the principal articles of commerce. 


I, for one, sir, am unwilling that a tax should 
be imposed by the General Government upon the 
lands of the agriculturist, under any circumstances 
but those of imperious necessity. Had I, for in- 
stance, enjoyed the honor of a seat in this House 
during the late war, carried on, be it remembered, 
at the expense of millions, and to the bankruptcy 
of the Treasury, for the protection of our com- 
merce and seamen, and the maintenance of our 
indispensable rights on the ocean—those rights 
me could not have been abandoned without a 
virtual surrender of the national independence, 
and that commerce which would have ceased to 
be, or at best would have dragged on a miserable 
existence, fed, not supported, by the crumbs which 
might have fallen from the table of our adversary, 
if commerce, in that hour of her peril, had been 
“left alone to regulate herself;” to nerve the arm 
of the Government on such an occasion, and for 
such objects, I would have voted for a tax on the 
lands of the cultivator; but on no light, or trivial, 
or ordinary occasion, would I do so. 

I am, Mr. Chairman, in favor of the bill upon 
your table, and of course opposed to every motion 
which seeks to effect its destruction; because | 
believe that, while it would not injuriously affect 
the commerce of the country, in which every class 
of our citizens, whether immediately engaged in 
commercial pursuits or not, is deeply interested, 
it would, at the same time, afford protection and 
encouragement to some of the most important 
branches of domestic manufactures; those for 
which we possess an abundance of the raw ma- 
terial, or the capacity for producing them to any 
extent. But, more especially, I am in favor of 
the bill, because, to me it seems manifest that it 
would strongly tend to relieve the embarrassments, 
and promote the prosperity of that class which 
embraces within its scope the great body of the 
active male population of the country, (I mean 
the agriculturists,) by creating a home market for 
a considerable portion of the surplus productions 
of the soil, which the European nations, at length 
released from the calamities of war, can furnish 
for themselves, and which (with the exception 
principally of rice, cotton, and* tobacco) they, 
therefore, do not receive in exchange for their 
fabrics, with which our markets are glutted by 
them, beyond the measure of our ability to pay; 
thus making us their debtors to a fearful amount, 
paralyzing the national industry, and prostrating 
the independence of the country. 

The encouragement of the manufacture of wool 
alone, by some proper provisions, could not, I think, 
fail to be beneficial to the American farmer, by ena- 
bling him profitably to stock his otherwise unpro- 
ductive waste lands with sheep, to say nothing of 
the employment which it, together with the encou- 
ragement of other of the more important branches 
of manufactures, would furnish to many of our 
citizens, now struggling with want, and of the 
manufacturing skill and capital which would 
probably be attracted by them from countries be- 
yond the Atlantic. I cannot agree with those 
gentlemen who entertain the opinion, that the 
considerations which have been urged by the 
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friends of the national industry, in favor of the 
icy of protecting and encouraging it by legis- 
tive enactments, and of its tendency to advance 
the independence of the country, are mere idle 
declamation. 

In one sense it is true, sir, we are already inde- 
pendent. ‘There is no power on earth that has 
the right to control us but ourselves. Thanks be 
to God, and to the virtue and valor of our fathers, 
we no longer owe allegiance to any foreign Gov- 
ernment; but, as free and independent States, 
have full power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all 
other acts and things which independent States 
may of right do. Yet, sir, I have been induced to 
believe there is some soundness in the position, 
that no nation can be really and practically inde- 
pendent without the ability to furnish, from her 
own internal resources, not every article, the con- 
sumption of which either habit or caprice may 
have rendered in a degree necessary or desirable, 
but the essential articles of food, of clothing, and 
the means of defence. It has been asserted that, 
during the late war, our Government was com- 

ed, by the necessity of our situation, to be a 
ittle blind to the practice of smuggling, in order 
to obtain the means of clothing our gallant sol- 
diers, who were ongegee in fighting the battles of 
our country in the field. 

I readily admit, Mr. Chairman, that, in attempt- 
ing to anticipate the effects likely to result from 
the provisions of the bill before us, my conclusions 
may be erroneous. But, having exercised my best 
Jufgment in relation to the probable consequences 
of those provisions, and having heard the opinions 
of some gentlemen, whose discernment and expe- 
rience are entitled to confidence, I do not antici- 
pate that a diminution of the revenue will be 
found among their number, to induce the necessity 
of resorting to a system of direct taxation to sup- 
ply the deficiency. When direct taxation shall 
come upon us, it will not, I think, be the result of 
the provisions of this bill. On the contrary, I en- 
tertain a confident hope and belief—an opinion, if 
you please—(for it cannot be ascertained by pre- 
cise calculation,) that the revenue will, under its 
operation, be at least as great in amount as it is 
likely to be in the event of the rejection of the bill, 
and that the diminution which might otherwise 
ensue, in consequence of a decreased amount of 
importa if that shall be found among its effects, 
will be amply supplied by the increased rates of 
some of the duties proposed. Not intending to 
detain the Committee by an examination of all 
the principal items of the bill, with a view to their 
effect upon the revenue, I beg leave, in reference 
to this part of the subject, briefly to advert to one 
or two of them. Silks are principally consumed 
by the more wealthy classes of the community. 

he value of this article, imported into the United 
States during the year which ended on the 30th 
September, 1823, (as appears by the last report 
from the Treasury Department, of the commerce 
and navigation of the United States,) was up- 
wards of six millions and a half of dollars. The 
bill proposes an increase of the duty on silks, from 


fifteen to twenty-five per cent. ad valorem; and 
as it may, I think, be fairly assumed that the ad- 
ditional duty of ten per cent. will not materially 
diminish the consumption, the revenue will be ben- 
efited, and the burden (if any) will fall, not on 
the poor, but on the more wealthy classes of the 
community. The same observations may be ap- 
plied to fine linens, and other items contained in 
the bill. 

If, Mr. Chairman, Congress shall continue to 
withhold from the industry of this nation a due 
portion of that protection which the most enlight- 
ened and prosperous nations of the European world 
have thrown around their own, instead of alarm- 
ing ourselves at the spectre of direct taxation, sup- 
posed to lie in ambush behind the provisions of 
this bill, will it not, I ask, become us to “ gird u 
our loins,” and prepare to wield the burden with 
what grace we can? We were told by a gentle- 
man from New York, in the course of this debate, 
that the estimated amount of the revenue for the 
current year is less, by about two millions of dol- 
lars, than was the revenue of the preceding year. 
To what cause is this falling off to be ascribed ? 
It cannot well be attributed to Tariff legislation, 
seeing that the Tariff has not been revised since 
the year 1816. I know it has been ascribed to the 
fluctuations of trade, and we are told that the rev- 
enue of one year cannot be expected to be pre- 
cisely the same, in amount, with that of another. 
It may, perhaps, be owing to this cause, but I fear 
that the diminution is chiefly to be attributed to 
a cause of deeper interest to us than the accidental 
fluctuation of trade; I mean, a decreased ability 
of the nation to pay for and consume articles of 
foreign production, on the consumption of which 
the revenue principally arises. 

If the ability of this nation to contribute to the 
wants of the Government, or, in other words, to 
pay for and consume merchandise imported from 
abroad, is gradually lessening under the operation 
of our present course of policy, (as I believe the 
fact to be,) the revenue which depends upon con- 
sumption must likewise decrease ; and as the wants 
of this, like those of every other Government, are 
imperious, and must be supplied, internal taxation 
would seem to be the necessary final consequence. 
On the other hand, if the wealth and prosperity of 
the nation shall be increased, by the encourage- 
ment of national industry, (as | doubt not they 
would be,) her ability to purchase and consume 
imported commodities, such as cannot be produced 
in sufficient quantities at home, will also be in- 
creased, to the advantage of the revenue; and if 
internal taxation, in any shape, should then be- 
come necessary, in consequence of extraordinary 
occurrences, the burden will be lighter, in propor- 
tion to our increased ability to endure it. 

Is it not, Mr. Chairman, as deplorable as it is 
true, that we have for years escaped the clutches 
of the tax gatherer, by the expedient of loans, to 
which we have been compelled by our necessities 
to resort, for the humiliating purpose of enabling 
the Government of this young and enterprising 
nation, occupying a country on which nature has 
shed her bounties with a lavish land, to defray its 
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expenditures; and that, too, during a period of 

lena ce, and when our military and naval 
loon has reduced to the level of a peace es- 
tablishment ? 

It is said that the condition of the country does 
not require the species of legislation contained in 
this. bill that the country is now in a prosperous 
situation ; that of late the revenue has improved, 
and is now in a flourishing condition; and that 
there is a considerable surplus balance in the 
Treasury. 

In relation to the balance in the Treasury, the 
fact isas has been asserted. But have we sub- 
stantial reason to believe that this state of thi 
will continue? Does the nt condition of the 
Treasury afford conclusive evidence of the gene- 
ral prosperity of the country? Is it not true that, 
under a system like ours, which derives its reve- 
nue principally from duties collected on imports 
from abroad, the Treasury may flourish fora short 
and delusive pean by the very means which are 
gradually exhausting the resources, and under- 
mining the prosperity of the country ? 

The hectic flush that mantles the cheek of the 
invalid, may resemble the vivid glow of health; 
but it serves, in reality, only to indicate the secret 
disease which corrodes within, and gradually ex- 
hausts the vital powers. If, Mr. C airman, we 
improvidently suffer ourselves “to live beyond our 
means ;” if we annually purchase articles of foreign 
production, greater in amount than the amount of 
our current resources, as 1 have been induced to 
believe is the case with us; even this state of 
things may endure, perhaps, for a series of years, 
and for the time the Treasury may be replenish- 
ed; but shall we not, by such means, be gradually 
exhausting our capital, accumulated in more pros- 
perous times, and sinking into debt? I think we 
shall. These ills, it is admitted, may ultimately 
find their own remedy, and regulate themselves ; 
but not, I fear, until we shall have been taught the 
error of our ways in the school of dear-bought ex- 
perience, and suffered under the lash of protracted 
adversity. 

I do not pretend, Mr. Chairman, to be very con- 
versant with the works of European writers on 
the subject of national economy ; it is said, how- 
ever, that all those of good repute among them, 
who have written within the last twenty years, 
have uniformly condemned the policy proposed 
by the bill upon your table; and yet, sir, we know 
that, while the European nations are exporting for 
our use the theories of political economy recom- 
mended in the books of their writers, the wise, 
the sagacious, the experienced statesmen of those 
very nations, are practising upon different princi- 
ples at home—the principles involved in this bill. 

Such is the case with nations under almost 
every variety of circumstances. Such is the case 
with England, possessed of numerous colonies, 
and with Prussia, having none. Such is the case 
with Russia, having, like ourselves, a sparse pop- 
ulation, and an almost boundless extent of uncul- 
tivated territory, and 
others) such was the policy adopted by Spain, at 
the era of her short-lived political regeneration. 


























omitting the mention of 


It has been said, Mr. Chairman, that the princi- 
ples of our Government, the genius of our institu- 
tions, and the character of our 
widely different from those of 
tions, that their example furnishes not a fit mode] 
for our imitation. In relation to their forms and 
Poe of Government; their wars, generated 


ion, are so 
e European na- 


avarice or ambition, and followed by their train 


of never-failing evils; their prodigal expenditures 
profusely lavished upon objects unconnected with 
the welfare of the State; 
ple is contagious, and ought studiously to be shun- 
ned. But, while intent on avoiding the evil, it 
would be unwise if we should refuse to avail our- 
selves of the lights of their-experience, or disdain 
to imitate them in the practice of those principles 
of political economy, which their experience has 
demonstrated to be sound, and by the influence of 
their salutary operation at least greatly instrumen- 
tal.in redeeming, within the compass of a com- 
paratively short period, the desolating effects of 
the wars and calamities of many years. 
we should not disdain to imitate them. Rome, in 
the plenitude of her 
triumphant mistress 0 
to stoop from the eminence on which she stood, to 
take lessons in the arts and sciences, and learn 
wisdom from the nations she had subdued. 


agree that their exam- 


In this 


wer, when she stood the 
the world, did not disdain 


I confess, Mr. Chairman, I am unable to com- 


prehend how it can happen, that the course which 
the experience of other nations has for ages ap- 
proved, which has had at least a principal agency 
in enabling them to endure the enormous burdens 
of taxation to which they have been sabjected— 
if not in conducting them to power and wealth— 


is to prove ruinous and destructive to us. At all 
events, 1 am unwilling to abandon the safe and 
beaten path which the finger of experience has 
pointed out, to pursue the theories of speculative 
foreign writers, whose doctrines and opinions are 
at variance, not only with the practice of their 
own Governments, but also with the principles 
inculcated by many, if not all, of the most distin- 
guished of our earlier statesmen. 

The opinion of Say, Ricardo, Lowe, and others, 
having been arrayed against the policy of the bill 
before us, it may not, perhaps, be deemed useless 
to direct our attention, for a few moments, to the 
writings of American statesmen, whose opinions 
we have been accustomed to regard with defer- 
ence, and who were possessed of the important 
advantages of an intimate acquaintance with the 
condition and circumstances of our country, and 
the genius and character of its inhabitants. The 
opinion of Alexander Hamilton is well known to 
have been decidedly in favor of the policy of af- 
fording protection and encouragement te domestic 
manufactures, and it will not be denied, even by 
those who were politically opposed to him, that 
he possessed a most powerful and discriminating 
mind. 

We have been told by this statesman, “ that 
‘ the uniform appearance of an abundant specie, 
‘as the concomitant of a flourishing state of man- 
‘ ufactures, and of the reverse, where they do not 
‘ prevail, afford a strong presumption of their fa- 
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‘ yorable operation on the wealth of a country ;” 
that, ‘not only the wealth, but the independence 
‘and security of a country, appear to mate- 
‘ rially connected with the prosperity of manufac- 
‘tures; and ~ every eevee a view to 
‘ these great objects, ought to endeavor to possess, 
‘ withio itself, all the essentials of national sup- 
Ply, which comprise the means of subsistence, 
‘ habitation, clothing, and defence.” 

I find, Mr. Chairman, in the works of the same 
distinguished individual, certain passages, con- 
nected with the subject of the present discussion, 
embracing opinions so strongly verified by the ex- 
perience of this nation, and so clearly descriptive 
of the advantages which the friends of the bill 
anticipate as likely to result from it, in favor of the 
agricultural class of the community, that I beg 
leave to recall them to the recollection of the Com- 
mittee. 

“There oppeae says he, “strong reasons for 
‘ regarding the foreign demand for the surplus. of 
‘ American productions, as too uncertain a reli- 
‘ance, and to desire a substitute for it in a domes- 
‘tic market. The restrictive regulations which, 
‘in a foreign market, abridge the vent for the in- 
‘ creasing surplus of our agricultural productions, 
‘serve to beget a desire that a more extensive de- 
‘mand for that surplus be created at home. To 
‘ secure such a market, there is no other expedient 
‘than to promote manufacturing establishments. 
* Manufacturers, who constitute the most numer- 
‘ous class, after the cultivators of the land, are, 
‘for that reason, the principal consumers of the 
‘ surplus of their labor.” “This idea of an ex- 
‘ tensive domestic market, for the surplus produce 
‘of the soil, is of the first consequence. It is, of 
‘all things, that which most effectually conduces 
‘to a flourishing state of agriculture.” 

Mr. Jefferson, in treating of the subject of duties 
on foreign productions, and particularly those of 
the nations who impose high duties upon, or ex- 
clude our own, has said, “that such duties, having 
‘ the effect of indirect encouragement to domestic 
‘ manufactures of the same kind, may induce the 
‘manufacturer to come into these States;” and 
that “the o — of our agriculture in foreign 
‘ parts, would thus be made the occasion of reliev- 
‘ing it from a dependence on the counsels and 
‘conduct of others, and of promoting arts, manu- 
‘ factures, and population, at home.” “To be in- 
‘dependent of the comforts of life,” says this il- 
lustrious statesman, (who certainly was not tainted 
_ with British prejudices, ) “we must fabricate them 
» ‘ourselves. We must now place the manufacturer 

‘ by the side of the agriculturist. Experience has 

‘taught me, that manufactures are as necessary 

‘to our independence as to our comfort.” 

The President of the United States, at the open- 
ing of the present session of Congress, has ex- 
pressly recommended “a review of the Tariff, for 

‘the purpose of affording additional protection to 

‘ the articles which we are prepared to manufac- 

‘ture, or which are more immediately connected 

with the defence and independence of the coun- 

try. 
In venturing, Mr. Chairman to express the 
18th Con. ist Sess.—68 
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opinion which I entertain, that it is the interest of 
the growers of cotton—that most important arti- 
cle of our produce—to encourage its domestic con- 
sumption, I may be told that the planters them- 
selves, with a better understanding of their own 
particular interests than I perhaps can lay claim 
to, and having a market abroad, are averse to the 
policy by which that object might be accomplished. 

But, what is the state of the foreign market for 
this staple? Is it not true, that while the demand 
for it has increased in the European markets, the 
price of American cotton has declined within the 
course of a few years, to less than eight pence ster- 
ling a pound; and that a still further decline (not- 
withstanding occasional variations of price) is 
seriously to Se apprehended? I believe the facts 
are so. This effect, it is presumed, has been pro- 
duced by the overstocking of the markets, occa- 
sioned, in part, by the increased amount produced 
in and exported from our country, and, in part, by 
the increased quantities with which the European 
markets are supplied from the East and West In- 
dies, from Egypt, and the Brazils. By a state- 
ment said to be derived from the Liverpool mer- 
chants, it appears that the imports of cotton from 
the latter country into Great Britain, for the last 
six years, were— 


In 1818 - - - - = 180,157 bales. 
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The imports from the East Indies, during the 
same period, are stated as follows: 


In 1818 - - we Age - 245,672 bales. 
1819 - - - - - 184,633 “ 
1820- - - - + 657,183 “ 
1821 - - - - - 30,095 
1822-. - - - - 19,263 “ 
1823 - - - - - 38,393 “ 

From the West Indies, &c., during the same 

period— 

In 1818- - -. - + 655,177 bales. 
1819- - + - = 30,339 “ 
1 ce oe el age 
$892) 20S ere See 
WEP: (ees - 39875 « 
1823 - - - 33,262 “* 


Egypt, under the auspices of her present en- 
terprising Pacha, is becoming a cotton-growing 
country. Her soil and climate are well adapted 
to its cultivation. By commercial letters lately 
received in this country, and published in our ga- 
zettes, it appears that Egyptian cotton, in consid- 
siderable quantities, has already found its way to 
the European markets, where it is said to be com- 
ing into successful competition with our cottons of 
the Sea Islands and of New Orleans. One of the 
letters alluded to, (written from Marseilles to the 
editor of the Paris Journal du Commerce, and 
dated in December, 1823,) holds the following 
language: 

“Tt is now four years since M. Jumel, a French- 
man, conceived the idea of introducing the cotton 
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plant into Egypt from Brazil. The experiment com- 
tely succeeded. The Pacha ordered the plants to 
ted as fast as possible, and upon the most 
extensive scale. In the second year the culture pro- 
duced nearly 100,000 killogrammes, (320,000 Ibs.,) in 
the third year twenty times as much, and now, in the 
fourth year, at the moment of my writing, there are 
in the mad fe of Marseilles 4,000 bales, equal to 
600,000 killogrammes, which are ready for the manu- 
facturer. The Lazarettoes of Leghorn and Trieste 
contain about the same quantity we have here; and 
letters of the highest authority say that the entire 
crop will exceed 5,000,000 killogrammes, (about 40,000 
bales.) We can place no limits to the future increase 
= — plant; the Pacha has it cultivated high up the 
e.”” 


happily released, by the achievement of their in. 
dependence, from the domination of Spain ; and 
from the shackles, for centuries imposed upon them 
by her jealous policy, which crushed the spirit of 
their industry, and sought to confine their com- 
merce to herself alone. These countries are jus: 
beginning to breathe, after the calamities of a pro- 
tracted and sanguinary war; the bird of peace i; 
scarcely yet seen to hover over its subsiding bil- 
lows; their civil institutions are yet to be per- 
fected and consolidated, and a series of years musi 
necessarily elapse before they can become, to any 
considerable extent, manufacturing nations. The 
rinciples and forms of government which they 
Lace adopted, are congenial to our own ; we were 
the first to acknowledge their independence, and 
it is reasonable to presume that we shall stand 
with them on the footing of the most favored na- 
tions, in relation to commercial intercourse. 

An apprehension seems to be entertained that, 
in the event of the passage of the bill, the manv- 
facturers will be enabled, by the monopoly which 
it is supposed will be secured to them, to exact 
from the good people of this Union exorbitant 
prices for their productions. 

This nea I feel confident, can never 
be realized. The true interest and the policy of 
the manufacturers alike forbid it ; and, if this were 
otherwise, it will not be in their power to extor- 






















‘The quality of this cotton, which is of the long 
staple kind, is excellent ; when it obtains a little more 
whiteness in color, and is better handled, it will en- 
tirely supersede Louisiana and Pernambuco cottons. 
It is probable that our manufacturers will give it the 
preference, more ouree lly on account of the low io 
to which the abundant crops will reduce it. hat 
will be the effect of this upon our commercial relations 
with the United States ?” 

It is, I think, fairly to be presumed that Mexico, 
and the vast and fertile regions which composed 
the late Spanish colonies in South America, will, 
at no distant period, produce cotton in great abun- 
dance; and that Europe will, without regard to 
our course of legislation, receive from these, and | tionate. They are charged with having done so 
other foreign sources, large quotas of her supply. | during the late war, when foreign importation: 
The consequence in relation to the United States | had, in a great measure, ceased ; but it cannot be 
is obvious. If, then, the foreign market for our | difficult, I think, to show that this charge had its 
cotton is deteriorating, in consequence of causes | origin in error. 
which it is impossible for us to control, and which he price of an article will, in general, depen 
seem to partake of a permanent character, I ask | upon its quantity in the market, compared with the 
the representatives of the cotton-growing States, | extent of the demand for it. If, during the period 
(and I do so with all the diffidence which be-| alluded to, our manufacturing establishments had 
comes me,) whether it is not their true interest to| been annihilated, the supply of manufactured ar- 
lend their influence in favor of a policy which | ticles would have been greatly diminished, and 
must result in an increased consumption of the ar-| the prices proportionably enhanced ; the domes- 
ticle at home? tic supply, therefore, operated to keep the prices 

As to the present extent of the domestic market | in check, and alia benefited the people o! 
for our cotton, I have not been fortunate enough} this Union to the amount of many snildions 
to obtain a statement, which is entirely satisfac- 
tory to myself. The quantity used in our manu- 
facturing establishments has been variously stated. 
The annual domestic consumption of this great 
staple of the South, may probably amount to about 
30,000,000. The town of Paterson, in New Jer- 
sey, which contains twelve cotton mills, and about 
18,000 spindles, has manufactured (according to 
information furnished me by gentlemen of intelli- 
gence residing there) 1,200,000 pounds a year, for 
the manufacture of which the annual sum of about 
$250,000 has been paid in wages. was formerly sold at seventy-five cents a yard. 

In connexion with this part of the subject, I! The American manufacturer produced the negro 
take occasion to remark, that, among the effects} cloth, of cotton and wool, and foreign plains {ell 
which, in my judgment, are likely to result from | to twenty-five cents. The American article, su: 
the policy of the bill before us, may be numbered | perior to the foreign, may, at this day, be purchased 
the acquisition of a new foreign market for our|(as I am informed) for twenty-eight cents tle 
cotton—not as a raw material, but in manufac-| yard, though the planters of the South are proba 
tured form, and that in regions well adapted, by bly in the habit of paying a higher price, in col: 
the nature of their own soil and climate, for its| sequence of the profits accumulated upon it, by 
abundant production. I mean those interesting | successive dealers, through whose hands it passe 
countries on the continent of South America, now | to them. 


Experience, I believe, will warrant the assertion, 
that protection to the domestic manufacture of an 
article has generally, if not invariably, had the 
effect of producing it, abundant in quantity, in- 
proved in quality, and, as the result of competition 
among the manufacturers themselves, reduced 10 
price. As examples of this result, the articles o! 
coarse cottons and cut nails have been frequently 
adduced. The article called plains, or negro cloth, 
which is principally used, in the South, may ve 
added. The European article, composed of wool, 
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The growers of cotton and tobacco have, at this 
time, I believe, the monopoly of the domestic 


_ market for those articles. Not a spindle nor a 


shuttle in the cotton manufacturing establishments 
of the North can be put into operation, without 
the raw material, the cotton of the South. Of 
this Ido not complain, nor have I learned that 
extortion has ever been practised by the South in 
consequence of it; on the contrary, I rejoice that 
our own country can furnish our own supply of 
these important articles; that we are not depen- 
dent on foreign nations for them, and that a very 
numerous and respectable portion of our popula- 
lation is benefited by their production. 

It was my intention, Mr. Chairman, to have 
presented other views of the subject, and to have 
attempted a reply to several of the charges which 
have been exhibited against the principles of the 
bill now “ upon the ena for its trial; but its 
more able advocates who have preceded me in 
the debate having rendered the attempt, in a great 
ae unnecessary, I will briefly notice a few of 
them. 

It has been objected that, by the passage of the 
bill, we shall commit a violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the Union, which we are bound, by our 
om and our highest interest as citizens, as well 
as by our official oaths, to maintain inviolate. 
This objection bears an aspect of the most formi- 
dable character. Its effort is to lay the axe at 
once to the root of the bill before us, and to effect, 
not only its destruction, but, so long as the Con- 
stitution thall remain unaltered, to deny to the 
General Government the power of protecting the 
industry of the country, by similar legislative 
enactments, at any future period. If, however, 
this objection be well founded, it merits, beyond 
all dispute, the attainment of its object. The sup- 

d violation, if I have correctly comprehended 
its nature, is to consist, not so much in overt act 
as in intention. You may (says the objection) 
constitutionally pass a bill imposing duties on im- 
ports, provided it be done with the sole view and 
intention of raising a revenue; but, if you in- 
tend by its enactment to protect and encourage 
the industry of the country, and impose duties 
adequate to the accomplishment of that end, the 
whole character of the act is changed, and it 
degenerates into a violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

This mode of interpreting the Constitution, in 
my judgment, has in it too much of subtlety and 
refinement to be just, and cannot be sustained by 
the provisions of the instrument itself; these pro- 
visions are too familiar to every member of this 
Committee to need a recital. It is not the inter- 
pretation practically given to them by the Con- 
gress of 1789, which sat shortly after the adoption 
of the Constitution, and was, if I mistake not, 
composed in part of the same distinguished states- 
men who had been members of the Convention 
which gave it birth. 

The preamble of the act of Congress, passed in 
the year 1790, for passing duties on goods, wares, 
and merchandise, imported into the United States, 
refers to the act of 1789 on the same subject, and 
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informs us that the duties imposed by the latter 


act were laid, not for the a. of revenue alone, 
but “for the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and the protection and encouragement of 
domestic manufactures.” If, therefore, the con- 
struction of the Constitution, contended for by the 
opponents of the bill, be correct, the passage of the 
act of 1789, for the purposes, and with the inten- 
tion which it distinctly avows, involved in it a 
violation of the charter of our liberties, and we 
must be driven toa conclusion which I am un- 
willing to admit—that that venerable Congress, 
as it has justly been termed, did not comprehend 
the true meaning and construction of the instru- 
ment, which many of its members had been in- 
strumenta] in framing. 

It has been objected, that extensive manufac- 
turing establishments are the fruitful nurseries of 
vices and crimes; that that portion of the popula- 
tion of a country, which “ inhales their pestilential 
atmosphere”—I use the language which has been 
used in this House—feeble and decrepit in body, 
and deformed in mind, are reduced to the level of 
slaves; that they are unfit to breathe the pure air 
of freedom, and are both morally and physically 
incapable of defending their country in the hour 
of danger. 

This picture is highly colored, and would prob- 
ably have produced an impression on my mind 
unfavorable to the policy of the bill, had I not 
availed myself of the frequent opportunities, which 
circumstances have afforded, of seeing and judg- 
ing for myself. 

ow far the representation may be applicable 
to the establishments of other countries, where the 
principles of freedom do not prevail; where the 
debasing influence of oppression pervades the whole 
mass of the population, with the exception of the 
privileged few; and where the people are bowed 
down beneath a weight of taxation, I pretend not 
to determine ; but, in relation to the establishment 
of our own country, so far as my observation has 
extended, it is erroneous. 

I could point the attention of gentlemen to the 
Ramapo manufacturing establishment in the State 
of New York, of which a member of the last Con- 

ress is a part proprietor—to establishments at 
Pusceann, in New Jersey, and others, as signal re- 
futations of this objection. Though often lan- 
guishing under the want of adequate protection, 
to my eye they have not presented the loathsome 
and disgusting spectacle of disease and crime, but 
the pleasing scene of well regulated industry. — 

It may, perhaps, be true, sir, that some portion 
of the population, employed in the manufacturing 
establishments, are not so well qualified as those 
whose pursuits have rendered them more hardy 
and athletic, to wield the arms of the warrior; but 
they can, and will perform the not less important 
and essential service of clothing him in the field. 
It is well known that the greater number of hands 
employed in our cotton manufacturing establish- 
ments are women and children; many of whom, 
doubtless, would otherwise be idle; and thus be- 
come the certain victims of those vices which idle- 
ness never fails to generate. 
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The objection to manufacturing establishments, | Mr. Moors, of Kentucky, presented a memorial 
which I have just noticed, would apply, with | of the trustees of the pee institution for the 
greater force, to our commercial cities. Amid the | tuition of the deaf and dumb, praying for aid to 
vast variety of advantages which the nation de- | enable them to fulfil the objects of their incorpora- 
rives from them, as the emporiums of our com- | tion, which was referred to a select committee ; 
merce; their numerous institutions for charitable} and Mr. Moore of Kentucky, Mr. Srerting, 
and benevolent eras for the promotion | Mr. Tyson, Mr. Campsext of Ohio, Mr. Buair, 
of science and the arts; is it not true, that they | Mr. WickLirre, and Mr. Lone, were appointed 
are also the great theatres of luxury, effeminacy, | said committee. 
and disease, and may I not add, of vices and| The SPEAKER presented a memorial of John 
crimes; that a portion of their population, from | Cleves Symmes and Thomas S. Hinds, of New- 
the nature of their pursuits, have less of physical | port, in Kentucky, praying that provision may be 
ability to bring to the defence of the country, in| made for occupying the territory of the United 
the hour of danger, than is to be found among the | States lying between the Rocky Mountains and 
more hardy and intrepid cultivators of the soil? | the Pacific Ocean, and suggesting the propriety 
And yet, I presume, the individual is hardly to be | of incorporating a company with the exclusive 
found who would wish to check the growth or | right to trade with the Indians, as the best means 
mar the prosperity of our cities. to effect that object ; which petition was referred 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, believing, as I do, that| to the committee appointed to inquire into the 
the encouragement of domestic manufactures is | expediency of occupying the mouth of the Colum- 
our true policy ; that it is even now required at our | bia, or Oregon river. 
hands, by the deliberate wishes and expectations} Mr. Francis Jounson, from the Committee 
of a decided majority of the citizens of this Union; | on the Post Office and Post Roads, reported a bill 
I cannot forego the hope that the motion of the | to discontinue certain post roads and to establish 
gentleman from Tennessee, which is aimed at one | others; which was read twice, and committed to 
of the most important provisions of the bill, will | a Committee of the whole House to-morrow. 
not prevail; and that the bill, either in its present} Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
form, or properly modified, without destroying the | tee of Ways and Means, made a report on the 
efficacy of its character, will receive every neces- | petition of Warder and Brothers, accompanied by 
sary sanction, and become a law of the land. a bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 

hen Mr. Cassepy had taken his seat— Fry and Spalding; which was read twice, and 

On motion of Mr. Carrer, the Committee rose, | committed to a Committee of the whole House 
and the House adjourned. to-morrow. 

Mr. McLane, from the same committee, who 
were instructed, on the 27th of February last, 
“to inquire into the expediency of making an 
appropriation to compensate the friendly Creek 
Indians for property lost and destroyed during 
the late war,” made a report adverse to the mak- 
ing the said appropriation ; which report was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. McLane, from the same committee, to 
which were referred the amendments proposed by 
the Senate to the bill, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Navy of the 

nited States, for the year 1824,” made a report 
thereon, and the amendments were comumitted to 
a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ForsyT#, from the committee appointed on 
the Message of the President of the United States, 
of the 30th ultimo, in relation to Indian lands 
within the State of Georgia, by leave of the 
House, reported a bill making further appropria- 
tions for the extinguishment of the title of the 
Creek Indians to lands lying within the State oi 
Georgia ; which was read twice, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Tracy, from the committee appointed to 
inquire what further legislative provisions are fit 
and necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of the act of Congress, passed March 3d, 1817, 
entitled “An act to amend the act authorizing 
the payment for property lost, captured, or de- 
stroyed by the enemy while in the military service 
of the United States, and for other purposes, passed 
the 9th of April, 1816,” made a report, in detail, 





































Monpay, April 5. 


Mr. Kent presented a memorial of divers in- 
habitants of the City of Washington, in opposi- 
tion to the change proposed to be made in the 
system of government of the District of Colum- 
bia, by the bill now pending before this House, 
to provide for the government of the District of 
Coletabia ; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the whole House to which the said bill is 
committed. 

Mr. Coss presented a memorial and remon- 
strance of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Georgia in General Assem- 
bly met, upon the subject of the execution on the 
part of the United States of the articles of agree- 
ment and cession entered into between the United 
States and Georgia, on the 24th Aprii, 1802, and 
asking that a liberal appropriation may be made 
for the extinguishment of the Indian title to all 
the remaining lands within the limits of the State 
of Georgia, and that Commissioners may be ap- 
pointed, with instructions, in every event, to effect 
this indispensable object by a proper representa- 
tion to the Indian tribes of the just claims of 
Georgia, the solemn obligations of the United 
States, and of the improvement in their own con- 
dition, which will result from their acquiescence ; 
which memorial and remonstrance was referred 
to the committee appointed on the 30th ultimo, 
on a Message from the President of the United 
States in relation to the same subject. 
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accompanied by a bill further to amend the said 
act; which bill was read twice, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, called up the 
consideration of the resolution offered by him some 
days since, for fixing the time of the adjournment 
of this House, and the question on considering 
being taken by yeas and nays, the votes were, yeas 
94, nays 90. So the House agreed to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN moved to fill the blank with “Mon- 
day, the third day of May, 1824.” 

Mr. Top moved, as an amendment, to fill the 
blank with the 20th day of May. 

Mr. Epwarps adverted to a fact which occur- 
red at the last session—that, before the time of 
fixing the day of adjournment, but few acts were 
passed, while afterwards a great many, and of 
the most important character, passed the House 
within a short time. 

Mr. ForsytTu made some explanations in reply 
to Mr. Eowarps. 

The debate was — by the Speaker 
passing to the orders of the day. 

NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole, Mr. Tomuinson in the Chair, on the 
amendments proposed by the Senate to the bill 
making appropriation for the support of the Navy. 
The first question was on concurring with the 
Senate in striking out the specification of the items 
of expenditure of the fund for contingent expenses 
of the Navy. 

After some observations by Mr. McLane, ex- 
planatory of the history and intention of this 
clause of the bill, the House resolved to disagree 
with the Senate in the amendment to strike out ; 
by which resolution, they retained the clause of 
specifications, (originally moved in the lower 
House by Mr. McL,) 

The question wee ed on agreeing to the Sen- 
ate’s amendment striking out the sum of $180,000, 
(moved in the House by Mr. Cocke,) and rein- 
stating the sum of $225,000, (as first reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, ) 

A debate occurred, in which Messrs. ForsyT, 
Ranvoupn, Cocke, WarRFIELD, and FLoyp, op- 
posed, and Messrs. McLane and Fuuiver advo- 
cated the amendment—and the question being 
put, on disagreeing with the Senate, it was car- 
ried, ayes 89, noes 62—so the House refused to 
reinstate the sum of $225,000, and left the blank 
filled with $180,000. 

The next, the question upon the Senate’s sec- 
ond amendment, which provides for a small pur- 
chase of land near the navy yard, at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, was agreed to with the following 
amendment, proposed by Mr. Ranpo.pa, viz: 
adding after the word “purchase,” “by and with 
the consent of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts.” The remaining amendment of the Senate 
was agreed to without debate—when the Com- 
mittee rose and reported the disagreement of the 
Committee of the Whole to the first amendment— 
its agreement to the second, with an amendment, 
and its agreement to the third. 


The House concurred with the Committee, and 
the bill was returned to the Senate. 
THE TARIFF BILL. 

On motion of Mr. Top, the House then went 
into Committee of the Whole, on the bill “to 
amend the several acts laying duties on imports,” 
Mr. Conpicr in the Chair. 

Mr. Isacxs modified his motion of Saturday, 
for striking out the minimum on cottons, so as to 
leave the present minimum untouched, viz: by 
inserting 25 cents instead of 35 cents, as the min- 
imum valuation. 

Mr. Carrer, of South Carolina, rose and said, 
it was with much reluctance he had prevailed on 
himself, at this advanced stage of the discussion, 
to ask the attentionofthe Committee. The length 
of time that the proposed measure had been the 
subject of inquiry and speculation, not only within 
these walls, but throughout the nation; the great 
talent and research that have been exhibited upon 
its diversified bearings, have been such as to leave 
scarcely any thing new to be brought to the dis- 
cussion. 

After making this statement, it might be thought 
necessary by some that he should make an apology 
to the Committee for obtruding upon them the few 
remarks which he proposed to make. If there 
were any who entertained such an opinion, the 
only and the best excuse which he could offer them, 
would be found in the peculiar importance of the 
subject to the whole American people, and the 
special and vital interests of the Southern section 
of this Union, which it was apprehenged would 
be injuriously affected by its operations. 

The space which the present bill covers, the 
variety of items which it embraces, expose it to 
a multitude of objections of different degrees of 
force, according to the particular provisions which 
may be opposed. And I confess that the provision 
now proposed to be stricken out, is freer from ob- 
jection than some other provisions of the bill. But, 
as gentlemen who have supported, as well as those 
who have opposed the motion now before the Com- 
mittee, have thought it a fit occasion to give their 
general views of the policy of the whole measure, 
Mr. C. said he hoped the Committee would pardon 
him for imitating their example. 

It is admitted on all hands to be a wise maxim 
of legislation, that no change ought to be made 
in any existing law, unless the reasons for that 
change be strong, general, and evident. Whether 
such reasons are to be found in support of the pro- 
posed measure, I appeal to those who are acquainted 
with the best interests of this Republic, and its 
present actual condition, to say. Will any one 
pretend to assert that there has been so universal 
and unequivocal an expression of public opinion 
on this subject as to leave no room to doubt of its 
being the nation’s will? True it is, sir, that loud 
and importunate complaints have reached us from 
various quarters of the country. From one quar- 
ter we hear a pressing outcry for protection to the 
manufacturers of wool, and for the encouragement 
of the growth of the raw material at home; from 
another quarter we are importuned to assist the 
petitioners in their unequal competition with the 
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manufacturers of glass ware from abroad ; from a 
third quarter we are told that the growers and 
manufacturers of hemp are laboring under the 
most unpardonable neglect of Government, and 


‘ ‘ 


that, in consequence of it, industry is languishing, 
and capital unemployed. Thus it is, that all these 
various and distinct interests, scattered over an 
immense face of country, are simultaneously put- 
ting forth their complaints and collectively produce 
a deep tone of remonstrance. Each one is stimu- 
lated by a belief that theirs is a case of peculiar 


—— requiring the special interposition of 


ngress. But to any one who will attentively 
examine the sources from which these complaints 
come, the task cannot be a difficult one of ascer- 
taining the true weight to which they are entitled. 
Can any one, who will thus examine them, mis- 
take them for the individual voice of the whole 
American people fairly and deliberately expressed ? 
Are they not rather to be regarded as the interested 
importunities of certain classes of individuals or 
of sections of the country, who are determined to 
make up for their deficiency in numbers by the 
loudness of their complaints? They are echoed 
by gentlemen who seem determined to give the 
appearance of general distress to the country, by 
the very generality of the terms they use, and the 
urgency with which they press them upon the 
public consideration. 

The maxim in legislation to which I have be- 
fore alluded, derives additional force from the con- 
sideration, that, of all classes of laws, those which 
interfere with the industry of the different laboring 
classes of a Community ought, above all others, to 
be enacted with great caution and circumspection. 
The tendency of the law now in question is directly 
of that description. And why ought laws of this 
description to be ventured upon with so much 
caution ? Because, past experience, as well as 
daily observation, teach us that there is sucha 
multitude of opposite and conflicting interests to 
ee feeling to be neutralized by all such regu- 
ations, that it is next to impossible to adopt such 
a course as will secure the object intended by the 
Legislature. In all such cases, after a clear and 
imperative necessity has demonstrated the expedi- 
ency of doing something, the extreme difficulty 
of doing that something in the way that will at- 
tain the end you have in view, without bringing 
with it many collateral evils, is such as ought to 
induce every wise politician to hesitate long before 
he acts. The manufacturing, the commercial, 
and agricultural interests of every community are 
so intimately connected and vitally intertwined, 
that whatever affects one extends its effects to all 
of them. What is intended for the benefit of one 
of them, sometimes operates in an inverse ratio to 
produce mischief to the others; and examples are 
to be found where regulations designed to promote 
either of these great sources of national as well as 
of individual wealth, have produced consequences 
which were at first wholly unforeseen, and brought 
disorder and mischief on the whole system of the 
industry of a country. And shall we then, sir, 
with a full knowledge of all the possible evils that 





be consulted and accommodated, such a mass of 





may result from such legislation, with so many 
circumstances admonishing us to beware, advance 
rashly on the experiment 
the partial evidence of its necessity, which has 
been shown, boldly hazard the result? For one, 
said Mr. C., however paar wad my fears may be 
on this subject, I must confess 

for such a trial. 


And shall we, with 


am not prepared 


The more, said Mr. C., I contemplate the pro- 


posed measure, the more sensibly am I impressed 


with its intrinsic difficulty. That there are cases 
of real hardship existing in some parts of the 


country, cannot in candor be denied. But you 


will look in vain through the country for that 
wide-spread and intense distress of which some 
gentlemen have spoken. 

That the contemplated increase of duties which 
some politicians regard as the certain means of 
relief, as a kind of political catholicon, will not, 
in its operation, produce in some parts of the 
country a ter portion of alternative misery 
than it will cure in others, is what the friends of 
this measure cannot safely affirm. The great 
difficulty is to pursue that wise and middle course, 
which, while it affords adequate protection to the 
manufacturing, does not cripple or prostrate the 
agricultural or commercial interests of the coun- 
try. For, Mr. C. said, ene Oppo- 
sition to the present measure, he must be permit- 
ted to declare, in the sincerity of his heart, and 
without the slightest reservation, that there is no 
friend to it who felt a higher and juster pride in 
the prosperity of the domestic manufacturers of 
this country, or a more anxious sqlicitude for their 
ultimate complete success than he did. 

I have said that the country, in some parts of it, 
exhibits cases of great hardship. It is due to 
truth and candor that this admission should be 
made. 

The farmer of the grain-growing States will 
tell you that he has large annual surpluses of 
grain, which he is doomed year after year to see 
rot and —_ on his hands. That it is to no 
purpose that he applies himself to the diligent cul- 
tivation of a fruitful soil; that each return of 
autumn finds his barns filled to overflowing with 
abundance, but that it is all useless, nay, worse 
than useless to him; for his well-stored barns 
stand continually before his eyes, as tormenting 
memorials of his own labors frustrated, and the 
bounty of his fields most cruelly wasted. He may 
represent his labors as equalling, in their fertility 
and vexatious disappointment, the fabled toils of 
Sysiphus himself. The deplorable accuracy of 
such a picture will not be disputed. Nor can any 
one turn away from the contemplation of such a 
picture, without first bestowing upon it that tribute 
of his consideration, as well as of his sympathy, 
which it so well deserves. 

It is quite natural that in any portion of the 
community where distress is sorely felt, where the 
ordinary stimulants to industry are very much 
diminished, or wholly withdrawn, that the indi- 
viduals who experienced this inconvenience should 
seize with avidity upon any expedient which, by 
possibility, among its various contingent results, 
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might contribute to their relief. While they con- 
template the reality and extent of their suffering, 
they are easily cheated into a belief that any mea- 
sure, no matter how illy contrived, may benefit 
them. And how do the friends of this measure 

to remedy the evil? The only plan that 
oe been suggested has been so to encourage the 





































of them? It ought not, therefore, to surprise or 
discourage the friends of domestic manufactures, 
that, in the short history of them, which this coun- 
try furnishes, some failures have taken place, and) 
that in comparatively few instances has their suc- 
cess been complete. In the first essays of every 
country to introduce new systems of employment 
manufactures of the country, so to augment the | for its citizens, disappointment has always been, 
mechanic labor of our citizens that the number of | and must forever continue to be, the invariable 
artisans should so considerably multiply and gain | concomitant of enterprise; and, in the United 
upon the number of agriculturists, that we should | States, it may be unhesitatingly affirmed, that the 
raise up, in the bosom of our own country, a suf- | want of entire success in our manufactories of 
ficient number of them to consume all the surplus | every sort, is to be attributed to a vast variety of 
provisions that the cultivators of the earth could | other causes, rather than to the sparing protection 
produce. In a word, that we must become our | of Government. 
own customers, and furnish a home market for all| There is one argument against this measure, 
the superfluous grain which this wide-spread fer- | which its friends are disposed to treat as visionary, 
tile country can grow. Whoever will consider | which, I am persuaded, if it be rightly examined, 
the vast capacities of this country for producing | will be found to deserve serious consideration. It 
every species of grain, in the most exuberant abun- | is, that the effect of the bill on your table will be, 
dance, and the vast amount of mutual labor that | to lessen the revenue. It is true that considerations 
has been superseded by modern discoveries, in | of this sort have but little weight with some of the 
labor-saving machinery, must be satisfied that, if | supporters of this tariff. It has been avowed, in 
this result could ever take place, it must be the | the course of the discussion, that, if its main ob- 
effect of time alone. Any attempt to legislate | ject, the improvement of manufactures, could be 
against nature, and to hasten, by law, that which | accomplished, it ought to be attempted, even at 
the slow progress of years can alone effect, would | the expense of the revenue. This is the great de- 
at least be vain, if it did not actually retard the | sideratum to which every thing else must give 
very object you professed to accelerate. 

ome of the advocates of this bill seem to think 
that it is only necessary for Congress to grant the 
protection they ask, in order to insure them im- 
mediate and complete success. They seem to 
think that something magical is to spring out of 
an act of Con , and that as soon as the seal of 
authority is affixed to their chartered privileges, 
all these manufacturing institutions, which in 
other countries have required the lapse of ages to 
bring them to perfection, are, on this side the At- 
lantic, to spring instantaneously, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jupiter, into a full, sudden, and 
perfect maturity. Any one who will attentivel 
examine this opinion for a single moment, will 
not hesitate to pronounce it a perfect illusion ; for, 
by tracing the early history of manufactures in 
every country, it will be found that the want of 
skill in the application of the capital and labor 
employed, has retarded their first advancement; 
and that complete success has been attained only 
after years of disappointment and disastrous expe- 
rience. 

The same causes, Mr. Chairman, in equal cir- 
cumstances, produce the same effects every where, 
and atall times. But the circumstances on which 
these causes operate, produce as infinite a vari- 
ety of modification to their results, as it is pos- 
sible for the mind of man to imagine. If, then, 
such has been the progress of manufactures in 
other countries; if such has been their growth in 
old countries, where their population has been re- 
dundant, and the usual concomitants of that state 
of things, an increased cheapness of labor, and an 


way. 

To that portion of the Committee who entertain 
this opinion, Mr. C. said he could not hope to urge 
any argument drawn from this source, with suc- 
cess. But he hoped that such an opinion was con- 
fined to a small portion of the friends of the bill. 
It must be admitted that, at this time, a large por- 
tion of the coarse imported woollens demanded by 
the necessities of this country, were consumed in 
the Southern and Western States; and it is a re- 
mark made by a very ingenious and profound 
writer on the nature and origin of the public 
wealth, (Lord Lauderdale, ) that Great Britain, be- 
ing, from her situation, a nation peculiarly com- 
mercial, and having extensive trading connexions 
with almost every country upon the face of the 
globe, is governed, in the cargoes which her mer- 
chants make up for distant markets, by no single 
circumstance more than a regard to the distribu- 
tion of property to which the cargo is sent. The 
application of this remark to the Southern and 

estern States, will show, in the plainest manner, 
the extent of the demand which these States fur- 
nish for coarse woollen fabrics. The distribution 
of property in these States is, for the most part, 
very unequal. Much the greater portion of their 
inhabitants consists of the poor laboring part of the 
community, whose Winter clothing consists prin- 
cipally of coarse woollens. When you add to 
this number the whole of the colored population 
spread over nearly one-half of this whole Union, 
embracing a number not much, if any thing, short 


domestic consumption in this single article, by no 
increased demand for the ordinary necessaries of | means to be contemned in the estimate you make 
human subsistence, have had their full operation, | of the income to the Treasury from foreign im- 
what can we, in the nature of things in this coun- | ports. 


try, expect, but a much more gradual introduction | But, it will be said that very object and design 


of two millions of souls, you have an amount of 
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of the bill is to furnish these planters with these 
commodities, at home, in the same abundance, and 
on as cheap terms as they are at present enabled 
to purchase them from abroad. Those who make 
this answer, surely “reckon without their host.” 
For, it must be evident, that, to supply the large 
demand which the Southern and Western States 
furnish, for coarse woollen fabrics, the manufacto- 
ries at present in operation in this country are 
wholly inadequate. And, sir, if they be not so, 
this circumstance of itself furnishes a most unan- 
swerable proof that they are already in a suffi- 
ciently flourishing condition, and need not any 
further assistance from Government. It must be 
assumed, then, as undeniably true, that our own 
manufactories are insufficient to supply the present 
home demand. 

In still further answer to this part of the argu- 
ment, it may be said, that the proposed increase of 
duty is so small, that it is idle to expect that so tri- 
fling an advance upon the burden already imposed 
can produce such important consequences ; and 
that the supply will still be adequate to the wants 
of the cgay. without any oipeeee increase of 
price; that the deficiency at home will still be 
supplied from abroad. 

et us examine this supposition for a moment, 
in detail, to see whether it be true, or whether 
any the slightest augmentation of the present duty 
would not i the effect of excluding such fabrics 
altogether from our markets. The present taxes 
with which they are burdened to the purchasers, 
are such as barely to enable the Southern planters 
to purchase them, for the purpose of clothing their 
slaves. The extreme depression of their foreign 
markets has produced so much embarrassment at 
home, that many of them seriously deliberate 
within themselves whether they had not better, by 
some exertion of household economy, manufacture 
these fabrics of primary necessity within them- 
selves, rather than purchase them at their present 
prices. And any one who will reflect on the fa- 
cilities with which a slaveholding State may 
occasionally devote their labor to this object, 
without deducting from the average annual prod- 
uct of their crop, cannot be surprised to find this 
species of manufacture come into general use. 
ow is it conducted? It is produced with hardly 
any loss of field labor. It is carried on chiefly by 
Women, at seasons when the inclemency of the 
weather would prevent them from being employed 
in the field. And, on all large plantations, there 
are a number of women who, from their skill in 
this species of employment, their bad health, or 
infirm constitution, it would be found advisable to 
devote altogether to this species of labor. Thus, 
with a very trifling loss on any plantation, and on 
may without any loss at all, might be produced 
a substitute for the immense amount of coarse 
woollens from abroad, at present consumed in the 
Southern country. The same kind of revolution 
would take place in the domestic economy of all 
the poor people. How can any one, then, under- 
take to say, that the operation of the present 
measure will not produce a diminution of the 
revenue ? 


But, said Mr. C., I hear it repeated, that the 
proposed increase of duty is so small an advance 
upon that already paid, that it is futile to expect 
such eventful consequences from a cause so inade- 
quate; that a slight improvement in the price of 
cotton, of rice, or of tobacco, will enable the 

rowers of those articles still to consume these 
oreign fabrics, without feeling any additional 
burden. 

If what has already been said on this subject 
be not a sufficient answer to this coawing dowceur, 
let me, said Mr. C., inform gentlemen, that the 
history of the world furnishes no example of the 
commercial or manufacturing part of a commu- 
nity who had any important ubject to subserve or 
promote, at the expense of some rival interest, 
who did not apply themselves to just such devices 
as the present, and employ the self-same expedi- 
ents to allay the fears of those on whose interests 
they meditated an attack. Let me not be misun- 
derstood. I do not mean to accuse the advocates 
of this bill with any fixed, deliberate purpose of 
subverting the interests of the Southern States. 
Nor do I believe that they have any wish to de- 
stroy that equilibrium which — to pervade the 
industry of every well regulated Government, so 
that, in the confusion which might ensue, manu- 
factures might, peradventure, be exalted on the 
ruins of agriculture. I should be unwilling to 
believe that such a spirit existed in any portion 
of men, in any portion of this country. But, sir, 
the extreme subtlety with which such a spirit op- 
erates, the insensible influence which it exerts 
upon those who will not acknowledge its presence, 
and the thousand insidious forms that it assumes, 
for the purpose of accomplishing its object, might 
induce some gentlemen to look well to what 
they were doing, before they gave this measure 
their sanction. It would, at any rate, be but a 
poor consolation to those who are to feel the 
mischief of its unequal operation, to reflect, that 
its authors were actuated by the most benevolent 
intentions ; that their design was purely to benefit 
themselves, without any the remotest intention to 
injure others. If the evil happens, it matters not 
what motives gave birth to it, and the mere ab- 
sence of malignity from the intention of those who 
inflict it, can never mitigate the sufferings of the 
victim. 

Intimately connected with its diminution of the 
revenue, may be considered the effects of this 
measure upon the maritime strength of the coun- 
try. Its pernicious operation, in this respect, has 
already been so ably delineated by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that, Mr. C. said, he felt that, 
to enlarge on this topic, would be an unwarrant- 
able trespass on the Committee. But, it did ap- 
pear to him, that, exactly in proportion as the 
effects of this measure would be injuriously felt 
upon our finances, they would prove discouraging 
to our seamen; and, shutting our eyes upon the 
immense proportion of our revenue derived from 
this source, excluding from our estimate two-thirds 
of the whole national income, flowing into the 
Treasury from our duties upon imports and ton- 
nage, shall this Government, to favor a class of 
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individuals who will not make the return of a 
single farthing to the Treasury, to compensate for 
the sacrifice ; do an act, the ultimate ten- 
dency of which will be to cripple our maritime 
strength ? ney seaman that you deprive of his 
daily bread, and every merchantman that you 
pe from your employment, inflicts an injury 
upon the commercial spirit and naval enterprise 
of this country. And is this the opportune junc- 
ture that gentlemen have selected to inflict such a 
blow on the naval service of their country? Have 
they already forgotten the numerous “deeds of 
noble daring,” and the gallant achievements that 
have covered our Navy with a glory which the 
friends of that bulwark of our defence, trust, may 
be as lasting as it is unquestionably brilliant? 
Have they, before the sound has quite died upon 
their ears, forgotten that it is the dying echo of 
that thunder which reverberated across the At- 
lantic, and has dispelled the invincibility of the 
mistress of the ocean? Will they consent to be 
instrumental in bringing their country into that 
situation in which the verdant laurels with which 
their countrymen have so recently entwined the 
temples of our naval heroes, will wither and fade 
away? No! Such questions do equal injustice 
to the gratitude and magnanimous policy of this 
country. The legislative provisions of our Gov- 
ernment speak a language on this subject, in 
perfect and deligbefal ‘harmony with the undi- 
vided voice which is uttered from Maine to 
Florida. 

Another danger, to which the present measure 
would expose this country, and one in which the 
Southern States havea deep and vital interest, 
would be the risk we incur by this system of ex- 
clusion, of driving Great Britain to countervailing 
measures, and inducing all other countries, with 
whom the United States have any considerable 
trading connexions, to resort to measures of retal- 
iation. There are countries possessing vast capa- 
cities for the ee of rice, of cotton, and of 
tobacco, to which England might resort, to supply 
herself. She might apply herself to Brazil, Ben- 
gal, and Egypt, for her cotton: to South America, 
as well as her colonies, for her tobacco; and to 
China and Turkey for her rice. And is there any 
one, who knows the vigilance and jealousy with 
which that nation watches over her commerce 
and her manufactures, who can for a moment 
doubt, that any measures adopted by this country, 
extending to either of them, would arouse her 
spirit, and induce her to retaliate in a manner that 
we should the most sensibly feel ? 

The merchants and ship-owners, who at present 
contribute so largely to the amount of our T'rea- 
sury receipts, ought not, without great delibera- 
tion, to be placed under heavy burdens. The 
nature of the occupation of this portion of our 
fellow-citizens and the theatre of their enterprise 
are such as to exclude them from their full share 
of the sympathies of their countrymen. While 
the spirit of adventure carries them to distant lat- 
itudes, and exposes them to all the perils of the 
deep, they are rarely, if ever, brought to mind by 
their friends and acquaintances at home. 








“Their march is on the mountain wave, 
Their home is on the deep.” 

While far removed from the scenes of our daily 
intercourse, from their families and firesides, they 
under an angry sky, buffet the rude storms of 
Winter, and hazard their lives for the treasures of 
other climes, which they bring to their native 
shores, the mass of their fellow-citizens are safe in 
the pursuit of less hazardous occupations at home, 
and never dream of the frightful dangers that sur- 
round them. 

If, at any time, equinoctial storms bring fear 
and anxiety to the breasts of any, it is to but two 
classes of our people. The one of them is com- 
posed of individuals whose losses, by such visita- 
tions of Providence, may be estimated in dollars 
and cents. The other is composed of humbler 
sufferers, who, when the spirit of the storm is 
wailing around their dwelling, are disquieted, not 
for their own sakes, but for the safety of him whose 
enterprise feeds them with their daily bread, and 
whose sole dependence on him may, with him, be 
whelmed in one common ruin “in the deep bosom 
of the ocean.” These anxieties are intense, but 
they scarcely ever transcend the small but sacred 
circle of the family fireside. They are wnknown 
and unfelt by the great mass of the community. 

We ought, under existing circumstances, to look 
with an equal, if not with a jealous and parental 
eye, upon the claim which this class of our people 
has upon the regard and protection of their Gov- 
ernment. That prayer which its divine Author 
intended for the guidance of all mankind, and 
which says, “ Lead us not into temptation,’’ ought 
not to be overlooked in what we propose to do in 
reference to this class of our citizens. The 
ought not to be placed in that situation in whic 
they should be tempted to lead themselves to the 
practice of smuggling. We ought to touch with 
exceeding great caution the interests of that por- 
tion of the community who, from the immense 
contributions they have already made, and from 
the enormous exactions which are now yearly and 
monthly made of them, have no reason to suppose 
that they enjoy a monopoly of the public favor of 
this country. Let us beware how we adopt a 
measure which, in reference to the whole of this 
enterprising class of our citizens, and to nearly 
one haif of all this Union, may emphatically be 
said to be against public opinion. e all know 
the lamentable consequences which flow from a 
measure which thus violates public sentiment ; 
which arrays, on the one side, our long settled 
habits, affections, judgments, and prejudices, if you 
please, against what, on the other? Nothin 
more nor less than your isolated, unsupported, 
parchment law! Experience as well as reason 
point to the introduction of the profligate practice 
of smuggling, and the general demoralizing effects 
of iton the mercantile community, as the two- 
fold mischief which may be expected to be realized 
in this country, as the first fruits of this project. 
And let no one pretend to say, that the extent to 
which the practice of smuggling may be introduced, 
will not be such as will be seriously felt on our 
finances. Remember the strong feelings and 
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cherished interests which the passage of this law 
will violate. Reecollect that those feelings are 
deep rooted, because they spring up in the minds 
of those who entertain them from a consciousness 
that they have already contributed more than 
their proportionate share towards moseeng: the pub- 
lic burdens. And, sir, when all these things are 
considered, let it not excite the wonder of any one 
if many of our merchants, believing their rights 
to be disregarded, and acting under the impulse 
of exasperated feeling, and a sense of justice de- 
nied them, should not weigh, with the most scru- 
pulous nicety, the morality or immorality of the 
means they employed to pursue their accustomed 
trade and enrich themselves. 

The history of this country shows that the mer- 
cantile part of it are not deficient in that sagacity 
and foresight which have immemorially distin- 
guished men of the same pursuit, in every part of 
the world. We know that they calculate the 
mischief of a measure which affects them by the 
rules of a very different arithmetic from that which 
gives to them the list of balances on their ledger, 
and ascertains for them the amount of their prof- 
its. They look to the principle of every thing, 
and scan with a jealous eye the unborn mischief 
which its operations may bring forth. While yet 
every thing presents the exterior of calm and of 
quietness, they, with a keenness of vision little 
short of the spirit of prophecy, penetrate into the 
future, and survey, with a solicitude which their 
magnitude could alone inspire, all the accumu- 
lated and monstrous evils of actual undisguised 
oppression. 

The fate which present appearances authorize 
us to believe may await this measure, ought to 
induce its friends to urge it with great caution. 
The geographical line which separates its friends 
from its enemies, shows that, in a large portion 
of this. country, there is but one opinion on this 
subject. That opinion has been very distinctly 
expressed. Ought not this circumstance to make 
the Committee pause before they lend the sanc- 
tion of law to a measure which would, as to this 

rtion of the Union, be registered on our statute 
oo as a dead letter? The demoralizing effects 
of a law which would thus remain perpetually a 
memorial of its own impotence, ought, above all 
others, in this country, to be carefully avoided. 
In this Republic, where the representative system 
seems destined to give a practical refutation to 
all the calumnies which disappointed politicians 
in other parts of the world have lavished upon it, 
and where every measure which receives the 
sanction of law ought to be just, equal, and effi- 
cient in its operation, there ought not to be found 
a single statute whose operation was paralyzed 
by the public opinion which it outraged. 

Mr &. said, that all that he had thus far said, 
was against the spirit and in opposition to the ab- 
stract policy of the bill, without looking to what 
was proposed to be done in detail. Indeed, so much 
had been already said on the various items of the 
bill, that he would not take up the time of the 
Committee with any analysisofit. Mr. C. wished 
that, by this nearer view of the subject—that by 





tracing the probable operation of the different pro- 
visions of _ bill—he could discover any thing 
which would quiet the apprehensions of that por- 
tion of the country from which hecame. A closer 
and more steadfast inspection of its contents was 
not at all calculated to dispel the alarm it had 
excited. It looks with an angry espect to the 
South. All that this portion of the country can 
expect from its operation, will be punishment and 
unrequited suffering. 

If, Mr. Chairman, a stranger, wholly unac- 
quainted with the operations of our Governmen 
alike ignorant of the history and of the policy o 
this country, could by accident be a listener to 
the present debate, he would conclude that the 
manufacturing industry of this country (if indeed 
any could be supposed to remain in it) was, if not 
most cruelly persecuted, at least most shamefully 
neglected by the Government; and that starva- 
tion and bankruptcy were threatening thousands 
of our people, without the possibility of their es- 
cape, except through the slow and grudging aid 
of legislative interference ; and that, while this 
unhappy pone of our citizens were thus strug- 
gling with poverty and neglect, the Government 
was most unwisely and unjustly lavishing ever 
species of munificence on the residue of its citi- 
zens. How would this conclusion coincide with 
the fact? How would such a person be aston- 
ished to learn that the very men who are now 
venting their complaints against the illiberality of, 
Government, are the very men who, from time to 
time, in the short period of our history, have 
received protection to the full amount of their de- 
mands? And many manufacturing capitalists 
are now receiving from their capital, where that 
capital has been managed with ordinary care and 
skill, profits far exceeding the most profitable ag- 
ricultural capital of the country. 

Yes, the plain truth is, that this Government 
is unjustly charged with a want of liberality to- 
wards the manufacturing part of the community. 
For the protection of cach onan as it is 
essentially the interest of it to promote and en- 
courage, the duties are already sufficiently high. 

Upwards of thirty years ago, a distinguished 
statesman of this country, (Mr. Hamilton, ) whose 
views, in relation toits finances, were never thought 
to be chargeable with a want of energy, recom- 
mended a tariff of duties averaging from seven to 
eight per cent. ad valorem, as being in his opinion, 
abundantly sufficient to protect our domestic man- 
ufactures, and to draw forth and energize all the 
internal resources of the country ; and whoever 
will consider, for a moment, the immense natural 
advantages which this country presents for such 
manufactures, abounding as it does in every variety 
of soil, in every variety of mineral, and of ores, in 
every variety of water power, to be applied either 
to the purposes of transportation, or to be used for 
propelling machinery, cannot feel the least wonder 
that such a protection should, at that time, have 
been thought abundantly adequate. And has the 
American Government listened to the wise coun- 
sels of this distinguished member of her cabinet ? 
It has. And has fulfilled, to the fullest extent, his 
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recommendation. The duties that have been im- 
from time to time, since the period of his 
advice, have more than what he recom- 
mended. And I repeat it, said Mr. C., that who- 
ever will consider for himself the exuberant redun- 
dance with which this country produces all the 
raw materials that can compose our domestic 
manufactures of every kind—whoever will cast 
his eye at the same time upon the map and upon 
the tariff of the United States, and contemplate 
the immense distance which rates us from all 
foreign competition, must inevitably come to the 
conclusion, that, if our manufactories have not 
already arrived to that degree of perfection which 
their most sanguine friends could desire, their 
backwardness is to be imputed to very different 
causes, from the want of protection. 
A nearer view of our manufacturing establish- 
ments themselves, will conduct us to the same 
conclusion. What is their present condition ? 
Mr. C. said he would not pretend, (as he lacked 
the necessary information, ) to go into a minute and 
detailed history of the manufactures of this coun- 
try. But a brief outline of some of the most prom- 
inent of them would convince any unprejudiced 
mind that the repeated complaints that had been 
heard on this subject, were destitute of any foun- 
dation. 
The manufacture of iron, in many departments 
of it, has been already attended with complete 
success. Many utensils of great and general use, 
made of this material, have long since acquired 
their utmost degree of perfection. The history 
of many of these manufactures shows that their 
' success has not vanee on extravagant legisla- 
uve protection. For, sir, long before the protect- 
- ing duty, designed for their encouragement, had 
| reached its utmost limit, the ingenuity of the 
| American artist had outstripped the bounty of his 
_ Government, and reached perfection. 
_ The manufacture of cotton goods in the East- 
_ ern States has been attended with asuccess which 
has surpassed the expectations of the most sanguine 
friends of domestic manufactures. Wherever com- 
_ mon prudence and skill have been exercised, cap- 
_ italists who have embarked in this business have 
_ derived an annual profit from their investments, 
| averaging from fifteen to twenty per cent. In 
| some establishments their occasional profits have 
_ considerably exceeded that rate. Already have 
_ their fabrics become an article of export to foreign 
| markets. If these facts be not regarded as a suf- 
' ficient evidence of the prosperity of this branch of 
_ American manufactures, Mr. C. said he was at a 
_ loss to know what proof gentlemen would ask. If 
_ such profits be not sufficient to satisfy their desires, 
Congress might exhaust in vain the treasury of 
_ the nation to glut their cupidity. 
| _ Our manufactures of glass ware have succeeded. 
_ Large establishments for this manufacture are now 
_ 10 prosperous operation at Boston, New York, and 
| Pittsburg. Besides these, there are many minor 
_ factories scattered through the Northern and East- 
ern States, of whose profits and situation I cannot 
speak. 
Qur woollen factories, although they have not 
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been crowned with the same success that has at- 
tended the cotton factories, have yet come far short 
of encountering an entire failure. Their progress 
will bear flattering comparison with the incipient 
stage of similar manufactures: in other countries. 
And some explanation may be given to the uneasi- 
ness and discontent which this portion of our 
manufacturers have manifested, by calling tomind 
the fact that they have been reared up,and have had 
their day in the immediate vicinity of their more 
fortunate and flourishing sister factories of cotton. 
Incorporated, as they are, with each other, in point 
of location, it is quite natural that the daily con- 
templation of the superior success of the one, should 
fill the other with murmuring and despondency. 
But the actual intrinsic condition of the manufac- 
ture itself, ought not to be taken as the entire 
cause of the complaints we hear. Permit me, 
said Mr. C. to read, for the information of the 
Committee, a statement of the manufacture of 
flannel in this country, which has met my eye 
during this discussion. 

{Here Mr. C. read from a newspaper, showing 
the progress of the flannel manufactories in Boston 
and its vicinity.] 

Nothing in this short review of the condition of 
our manufactures can more conclusively show 
that they are not in a languishing condition, than, 
that many of them are receiving the high profits 
which have been mentioned. And while it shows 
the fact that their condition is not a languishing 
one, it does not the less unanswerably show that 
their progress must, in this country, as it has been 
in all others, be gradual. For, notwithstanding 
the acknowledged profit which some of our man- 
ufactories yield, we see that capital is slowly vested 
in them. Since it is the nature of capital, as well 
as of industry, to seek their most profitable occu- 
pation, how can this apparent phenomenon be ac- 
counted for? Unquestionably, it is to be traced 
to no other cause than to the situation of the coun- 
try. The habits of our people have received a dif- 
ferent direction. Theirindustry has found employ- 
ments in channels that are more accordant to their 
genius. And as long as these causes continue to 
operate, it is in vain to expect to legislate our man- 
ufactures into a premature unnatural prosperity. 
You cannot by legislative enactments, outstrip the 
course of events. You cannot even attempt it, 
without running the risk of doing more injury 
than benefit, to the interest you would promote. 

It is worthy of remark, in the present outcry 
which is made for protection against the ruinous 
effects of foreign competition, that the interests of 
large moneyed capitalists is distinctly to be traced. 
Amidst the general swell of complaint with which 
we are assailed their voice is plainly to be heard. 
While they are besieging Congress with their im- 
portunities, the laboring crowds which fill their 
maufacturing houses are working on in silence 
and contentment. They are not to be benefited 
by the bounty which is asked. The wages of this 
numerous class of our citizens are not to receive a 
proportionate increase. They are still to remain 
the humble but productive instruments of pam- 
pering the pride and augmenting the wealth of 
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their lordly and avaricious masters. Thus, the 
evident and direct tendency of this measure is to 
confer upon moneyed capital unequal advantages, 
and to raise up, in the bosom of our country, where 
we have so long boasted of our equal rights and 
privileges, and of the unsophisticated simplicity of 
our manners, a haughty, dominant spirit of aris- 
tocracy. Of the effects of such a spirit, Mr. C. 
said, it was needless that he should speak to such 
an assembly. Suffice it to say, that, in no coun- 
try has it evera without changing and dis- 
figuring the face of society. And there is no coun- 
try under the sun where its first appearance should 
be more earnestly deprecated and carefully avoided 
than in our own. 

Some gentlemen still believe, that, notwith- 
standing the complaints that are heard from the 
South, that the present pressure of the times is 
most sorely experienced in the Northern States. 
This is a matter of evidence, and can be deter- 
mined only by observation. Let any one who en- 
tertains such an opinion traverse for himself the 
extensive fertile regions of New York. Let him 
behold the diversified and thriving industry of her 
population ; her commerce externally and inter- 
nally flourishing ; her agriculture abundant; her 
villages, which have recently sprung up, as if by 
magic, in thick profusion, through all her borders, 
filled with “the busy bum of active men;” her 
laborious and contented yeomanry, scattered over a 
thousand hills, and cultivating innumerable farms, 
which they have reclaimed but yesterday from the 
wilderness—all bound together, cheered and ani- 
mated by a canal, whose extensive and increasing 
benefits can be equalled only by the splendor of 
the public spirit which has achieved it. And, 
when he has surveyed this happy portion of his 
country, progressing eastward, let him behold 
the patient and systematic industry of New Eng- 
land, content with the certain annual rewards of 
her toils, growing rich under the combined op- 
eration of a lucrative foreign commerce and im- 

roved domestic manufactures. And when he has 

nished this survey, let him turn his eyes to the 
South, and see if he can avoid being struck with 
the contrast which all this region presents to that 
which I have just now sketched. In the South, 
the prostration of their foreign markets has spread 
over the face of the country a general, pervading 

loom. In all that region which stretches itself 
rom the shores of the Potomac to the Gulf of 
Mexico, where all the arts of civilized life once 
triumphed, the arm of industry is now paralyzed. 
Large and ample estates, once the seats of opu- 
lence, which supported their proprietors in afflu- 
ence and comfort, are now thrown out to waste 
and decay. And this is the county (will gentle- 
men believe it while it is uttered?) which it is 
sought to make tributary to that which, if not al- 
ready abundantly prosperous, is at least exempt 
from that general distress which presses upon the 
South! 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, after all that has 
been said on this subject, there are no rules which 
can be derived from the history of other nations 
in regard to the policy of encouraging any speci. 
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fic sort of industry which can have any correct 
application in ours. In the first place, the organ- 
ization of our Government, and the materials of 
our society, are essentially different from theirs. 
In the second place, the abundance and cheapness 
of our lands must, for a long series of years to 
come, render the habits and pursuits of our citi- 
zens essentially agricultural. While such fields 
for speculation and enterprise are open in the 
West, the tide of emigration must continue to set 
in that direction. And there is no circumstance 
which can be adduced more clearly to show the 
natural bias of the human mind to agricultural! 
pursuits than that, ever since the settlement of 
the Western country, it has operated as a constant 
annual drain upon the population of the Atlantic 
States. 

Why is it, sir, since the cotton factories of New 
England have got into successful operation, and 
offer such strong temptations to avarice, that we 
find no emigrant from the South going thither to 
embark his fortunes in any of them? The answer 
is to be found in the condition of our country, and 
the character of our people. The present genera- 
tion must pass away before such a spectacle will 
be witnessed in this country. Just as soon, said 
Mr. C., would he expect to see an aboriginal! in- 
habitant coming from beyond the mountains, de- 
serting his native wilderness, and seeking his hap- 
piness amidst all the splendid accommodations 
and luxurious habits of civilized life. 

Mr. C. said, he would say nothing about the 
demoralizing effects of a general introduction of 
the manufacturing system. For, notwithstanding 
he believed it fairly exposed to this objection, he 
had great consolation in believing that, whenever 
this mischief was seriously to be apprehended, it 
presupposed so extensive an introduction of the 
system already made, that he could not think there 
was much cause for alarm from this quarter. The 
objection would gather strength as the manufac- 
tories of the country became multiplied and en- 
larged. He was not afraid that the passage of 
the bill would suddenly convert the people of 
this country so much to manufactures that 
their morals would be ruined. We are yet 
hardly removed from our starting point in the 
great orbit we are destined to describe; and 
nothing could be more idle than to suppose 
that any vote which we may give on the ques- 
tion before us would have such a transform- 
ing effect upon the character of the American 
people. Ages must yet pass away before we can 
expect to see a Manchester or a Birmingham on 
this side the Atlantic, except they be scattered 
at great distances from each other. 

nother objection, which is entitled to great 
weight in determining this question, is the ten- 
dency of the policy which dictates it to perpetu- 
ate itself. hen you have once yielded to it, 
ou are under a moral necessity for continuing it. 
Such has been the result of the experiment wher- 
ever it has been made. This year, one class of 
your citizens present themselves before you, and 
appeal to you for protection. You hear them, 
and grant their request. The second year, ano- 
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ther class, observing the listening ear which Gov- 
ernment lends to such applications, are encour- 
to prefer their claims. They succeed, and 
obtain the passage of a law for their special bene- 
fit. The third year opens the way for still a third 
class, who fortify themselves on equally strong 
round, and make their appeal to your justice or 
our liberality with equal success. Thus, all these 
laws; from their peculiar nature, being designed 
to operate upon improper subjects, produce con- 
sequences which were at first wholly unforeseen. 
These unexpected consequences, in their turn, beget 
thenecessity of new legislative enactments. In this 
way you progress to an indefinite length, filling 
up your statute book with explanatory, supple- 
mental, and amendatory acts, until you literally 
lose yourself in a maze of legislation. 

Conduct like this has no just parallel, except in 
that of a man whose disor aed health has been 

roduced by the indiscreet use of remedies whose 
Pasta repetition has established their dominion 
over him, and while they impose upon him the 
necessity of a ceaseless routine of medicine, ren- 
der it perfectly certain that his health can never 
be entirely restored. 

This is a policy unbecoming the destinies of 
our rising and spreading Republic. I do not, said 
Mr. C., wish to see this country, by this kind of 
political quackery, enervating and destroying all 
the wholesome and natural energies of her physi- 
cal constitution. Iam unwilling to see her taking 
such uncommon pains to superinduce upon her- 
self, before their time, all the infirmities of old 
age. Such artificial stimulants as the present 
only suit the decline of life. 

Our situation is a peculiar one. It involves us 
in high responsibilities. In every step we take, in 
the development of our future destinies, we should 

onder with the utmost caution and most solemn de- 
iberation. We are under obligations of the most 
sacred character, not only to the present genera- 
tion, who are looking from every quarter of this 
Union, with the utmost solicitude, to the issue of 
our present deliberations, but to unborn millions 
who will yet live to experience the fruits of this 
measure. 

Let the course of policy we adopt be what it 
may, we ought not to look with too steadfast an 
eye upon the history of any other nation. We 
ought not, especially, to gaze with too partial a 
fondness on the example of Great Britain. That 
nation, it is true, has extended the most munificent 
encouragement to the mechanic arts, and has fos- 
tered, with peculiar favor, her manufactures; and 
she has, also, enjoyed more than her proportion- 
ate share of wealth and fame in the great family 
of nations. But it does not, by any means, follow, 
as some gentlemen seem to imagine, that the last 
has been the result of the former. If we are to de- 
rive any instruction from the example of Great 
Britain, on this subject, it is, that we should inter- 
fere as little as possible with the industry and pur- 
suits of our citizens. Ata period when her most 
sagacious statesmen, as well as her most approved 
writers upon political economy, unite in expressing 
their regret at the extent to which that nation has 
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embarrassed herself with such regulations, shall 
we shut our eyes upon the lesson which her ex- 
ample teaches? Such regulations were never 
adopted by Great Britain through choice. The 
rivalry and jealousy of neighboring States forced 
her to their adoption. Ane because she has been 
wise and adroit enough to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and to turn to the best account the ver 
disadvantages with which she had to contend, 
shall we, with the vain hope that, peradventure, 
equal good fortune may await us, blindly imitate 
her example? I cannot believe that any gentle 
men are disposed to indulge themselves in such 
hazardous speculations on the future welfare of 
their country. 

There is another peculiarity in our situation. 
We have, in the same hemisphere with ourselves, 
embryo republics springing into political being. 
There are, in South America, materials, in soil 
and population, for great and extensive States. 
They are rising into political being at a period of 
the world peculiarly auspicious for the formation 
of wise governmental institutions. Their import- 
ance has already attracted the eyes of the civil- 
ized world. The immense advantages which may 
grow out of their future trading connexion, have 
already excited the jealousy of certain European 
Powers. And, while our near neighbors are es- 
teemed of so much value in the commercial alli- 
ance they may form with nations almost on the 
opposite side of the globe from them, shall we, in 
their immediate vicinity, remain indifferent to the 
influence they may exert upon our future destiny ? 
These circumstances ought rather to incline us to 
a favorable consideration of the friendly and com- 
mercial connexions which may, hereafter, subsist 
between us. 

In taking an enlarged view of the situation of 
our country, and of the policy to which it ought 
to direct us, it ought not to be forgotten that we 
are surrounded on all sides by the ocean. Look 
to what quarter of the horizon you will, and 

our eye meets an immeasurable waste of waters. 
hat ought this circumstance to intimate to the 
statesman, who, like the immortal Edmund Burke, 
believed that the situation of every nation, like 
that of every individual, ought to be the preceptor 
of their duty? Would he not infer from it that 
the same munificent Providence that had blessed 
our happy country with such unexampled abund- 
ance at home, had thrown around us this circum- 
ambient world of waters to invite us to transport 
the fruits of our soil to every region of the earth? 
Yes sir, it is our duty to beware how we fetter and 
restrain the spirit of commerce. That, if possible 
ought to be left free as the wind of heaven that 
wafts it on the bosom of the deep. Let us take 
heed how we legislate our wharves, which are 
now populous and cheerful, into silent but impres- 
sive monuments of the commerce that has deserted 
them. Mr. C. said, he did not wish to see the flag 
of American commerce floating to the idle wind 
in our harbors. He wanted to see it visitin 
ocean’s furthest shore, and returning home wit 
the fruits, the treasures, and the riches of every 
clime. He wanted to see it extending its peaceful 
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conquest over every sea, and as much respected in | limits of any State, since the 4th day of July, 1776, 

















every quarter of the globe, for the skill of our sai- 
lors and the enterprise of our merchants, as it con- 
fessedly is for the heroism which so lately defended 
it in war. Trophies, won in this way, will con- 
tribute largely to the happiness, the wealth, and 
the power of this country. And, although they 
may not hold up, in such a bright relief, a few 
pabiiees spirits who thirst for military conquest, 
will, when they are collected together by the future 
historian, constitute the most emphatic eulogium 
which can be pronounced upon the wisdom that 
has guided the councils of this nation. 
hen Mr. Carrer had concluded— 
The question being put on Mr. Isacks’ amend- 


in pursuance of any act of Congress, or by any de. 
partment or officer of the General Government, de. 
noting in each case the particular authority unde; 
which each purchase was made, its date, and the end 
or use for which it was effected; the nature of the 
estate thereby acquired, and the person or persons by 
whom, and to whom, such estate was conveyed, togeth. 
er with the fact whether such purchase was or was no} 
accompanied with the ex consent of the State 
of whose territory such real estate constituted a part; 
and, in the former case, whether any, and if any, what, 
special jurisdiction accompanied the cession or con. 
veyance. 

The resolution offered heretofore by Mr. Autey. 
of Massachusetts, fixing a time for the adjourn. 
ment of the House being taken up; after some 
observations from Messrs. Top and Epwarps, of 
North Carolina, it was laid on the table—yeas 93 
noes 68. 

Mr. Ranvotru gave notice, that, having been 
prevented, by indisposition, from calling up his 
resolution respecting an alteration in the compen- 
sation of members of this House, he should cal! 
up the same on Saturday next. 

On motion of Mr. Vance, of Ohio, a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the expediency o/ 
granting relief to such persons, purchasers of the 
ublic lands, lying between Ludlow’s and Robert: 
ines, in the State of Ohio, as are liable to be 
evicted from the same, on the Fa les of a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
made at their last term, in the case of Doddridge 
against Wright and others, and the committee 
had leave to report by bill or otherwise. Mr. 
Vance, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Laturop, Mr. Beecr- 
ER, Mr. Haypen, Mr. Arcuer, and Mr. Savy- 
DERS, were appointed a committee pursuant to the 
said resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Saunpers, the Committee 
of Claims were instructed to inquire into the pro- 
priety of allowing William Cleftan compensation 
for certain losses sustained by him in consequence 
of the impressment of his He and team, for 
the transportation of a part of the North Carolina 
militia to Norfolk during the late war. 

On motion of Mr. Burteien, the Committee o! 
Ways and Means were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of extending the laws now in force 
giving a bounty to vessels of certain descriptions 
employed in the cod fishery, to vessels of the same 
description employed in the mackerel fishery. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, viz: 

ist. An act to provide for the extinguishment 


noes 96. 

Mr. Gaz.ay moved to report the bill as amend- 
ed, but, before the question was taken, Mr. Mc- 
Kim offered an amendment laying a duty on cer- 
tain articles of morocco leather. The amend- 
ment was rejected, only 40 rising in its favor. 

Mr. Crark, of New York, then moved to 
amend the duty on iron, by reducing it from one 
dollar and twelve cents to ninety cents. A mo- 
tion was made to rise—ayes 87, noes 96. 

Mr. Cuark then supported his motion by a 
speech, but gave way, at half-past 4 o’clock, for a 
motion to rise. 

The Committee rose accordingly, and the House 
adjourned. 





Tuespay, April 6. 


Mr. Cocke from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to whom was recommitted a bill “for the 
appointment of two assistant Indian agents,” re- 
ported the same with amendments. 

Mr. C. explained the amendments, with the 
circumstances which had led to their insertion ; 
when the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading to-morrow. 

Mr. Rankin, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate entitled “ An act for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Firman Le Sieur,” reported the 
same without amendment, and it was committed 
to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Rankin, from the same committee, to which 
was referred, on the 29th ultimo, a memorial of 
inhabitants of St. Augustine, reported a bill to 
authorize the Territory of Florida to open a canal 
through the public lands, to unite the river St. 
John’s with the Bay of St. Augustine; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee of 


the whole House to which is committed the bill 
to authorize the State of Indiana to open a canal 
through the public lands, to connect the naviga- 
~ or of the rivers Wabash and the Miami of Lake 

rie. 

Mr. Waarrieco laid the following resolution on 
the table for consideration to-morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be submitted to this House a 
statement of the several purchases of real estate in 
behalf of the United States, within the territorial 


of the debt due to the United States by the pur- 
chasers of the public lands ; 

2d. An act to change the terms of the circuit 
and district courts of the United States, in the 
State of Ohio, and one of the terms of the circuit 
court in the district of Kentucky ; 

3d. An act supplementary to the act, entitled 
“An act supplementary to the act, entitled ‘ An 
act for the relief of persons imprisoned for debt ;” 
in which bills the Senate ask the concurrence 0! 
the House. 
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The said bills were, respectively, read twice, 
and referred, the first to: the Committee on Public 
Lands; the second to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary ; the third to the same committee. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then again went into Committee of 
the Whole on the bill to amend the several acts 
laying duties upon imports. 

Mr. Cuark, of New York, had moved to reduce 
the duty on iron from one dollar and twelve cents 
to ninety cents . hundred weight. 

In support of this amendment, he said, that, 
after the very protracted debate on this bill, it 
could not be expected he would trespass on the 

tience of the Committee by going very fully 
into the discussion of the subject. Indeed, said 
he, the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wes- 
sTeR,) by the very able manner in which he has 
dwelt upon this particular part of it, has left little 
more to be said. I believe, sir, most firmly, that 
no additional duty ought to be laid on iron; but, 
since the Committee have decided against striking 
it out altogether, I have thought proper to tr 
their opinion on a moderate increase, one whic 
will be less burdensome and oppressive on the in- 
dustry of the country. I do not doubt that manu- 
facturers of this article, who have good ore near 
navigable waters, and other conveniences for car- 
rying on their business, can, with proper economy, 
make it profitable and productive under the pres- 
ent rates of duties. And if others cannot, it is 
because they have not those advantages, or do not 
observe the same economy. I have, sir, a state- 
ment in my possession, which I received from a 
respectable source, giving, in detail, all the items 
of expense in making a ton of iron. This state- 
ment I believe to be sufficiently correct, and to 
contain at least as high rates of labor, &c., as the 
present prices. 

From this statement, sir, it appears that no 
branch of business in our country is carried on 
with more profit to those engaged in it, (I mean 
of the description I have mentioned,) nor with 
more certainty of success; and any further pro- 
tection would only be giving them enormous 

rofits. [Mr. C. here read the detailed statement, 

y which it appeared that the expense of making 
a ton of iron was only $63 me From the price 
current, it appears the price of this article, now 
in our market, is from $81 to $83 a ton. So that 
the profits, at this rate, are from $17 40 to $19 40 
aton. Here, sir, is an ample profit, and one that 
offers better encouragement than almost any other 
branch of business in the country. I am aware, 
sir, that this will not apply to more than one-third 
of our iron factories—that the others labor under 
disadvantages of various kinds, and probably even 
with the proposed duty would find no protection. 


Increase your duties, sir, so as to shut out all im- 


ported iron from the country, and those who now 
really require the protection, would find them- 
selves undersold in the market by their more for- 


tunate competitors, and would as much need pro- 


tection against them as the importers. 





viated, and none of the objections I have enume- 
rated existed, I should still be opposed to this duty 
from other considerations. 
dening this article with heavy duties, because 
such a measure would be at war with the general 
objects of the bill. 


I-would oppose bur- 


What is that object, sir? It is the encourage- 


ment of the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country. This bill proposes to load 
with additional duties one of the staple necessa- 
ries of both these emplyments. You also profess, 
by this bill, to give encouragement and employ- 
ment to industry. By stopping the importation 
of it, you drive a large portion of the navigating 
interest from their usual and accustomed habits 
of industry ; you subject them to poverty and ul- 
timate ruin ; you increase the price of a necessary 
material of nearly every manufacturer and every 
artisan ; and, what is more than all, you are load- 
ing the farmers of the country with exactions— 
exactions which will bear upon and oppress them 
heavily. 


Sir, I have said I would not advance, with this 


bill, a single step beyond what I believed to be for 
the interest of him who cultivates the soil; I still 
adhere rigidly to my determination ; and nothing 
shall drive me from it. 
duty on woollen goods, because I believe it will 
make a market for wool; on molasses, because, as 
the importation of it is diminished, its place will 
be supplied with grain for distillation. 
you propose a tax on this article, which will bear 
so heavily upon the farmer, and do so much to 
empty his pockets, I shall use my feeble efforts 
against it. 


I vote for an increase of 


ut, when 


But, we have been told, in the course of this 
debate, that we must compel ourselves to make 
this article at home, in time of peace, because, in 
time of war, our commerce will be driven from 
the ocean, and our harbors locked up by the enemy. 
This case, so extreme, so improbable, and unlikely 
to happen, may, in the course of the strange 
vicissitudes that visit nations, ultimately be real- 
ized. But, sir, when such an event occurs, I trust 
the want of this article will be among the most 
tolerable of our sufferings. 

Should we go to war with Russia, we could 
procure it from Sweden and all the rest of Eu- 
rope. If with England, or Sweden, we could ob- 
tain it from Russia. Should our vessels be swept 
from the ocean, still, however, it would be brought 
to our ports with but a trifling increase of price. 

Sir, t have made all the inquiry in my power, 
and [ have not been able to ascertain that there 
are more than from five to six hundred of these 
factories in the United States. These are prob- 
ably owned by from five to eight hundred indi- 
viduals. It is for these individuals we are called 
upon to lay a burden on more than ten millions 
of people; to drive twenty times their numbers 
from their favorite pursuit, and involve thousands 
in ruin. I exhort gentlemen to pause and reflect 
before they take this broad step in the maze of 
inconsistency. 

Let me not be told, that we are furnishing em- 


But, sir, if all these considerations were ob- | ployment for a great mass of our citizens in car- 
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rying on each of these factories; for every one 
who has had any knowledge of this business must 
know, that their condition is not bettered by their 
employment... The workmen around them are 
generally the least enlightened, the most poor and 
degraded of any in our country. The eT. 
ment of most of, them is to cut down and make 
waste of timber, which, in many cases, is seri- 
ously to the detriment of the country around 
them. 

Sir, in every point of view I have been able to 
look at this subject, I have arrived at the same 
conclusion. It will operate as an unjust and o 

ressive burden, from which you will ultimately 
be compelled to recede. 

Mr. Top, of Pennsylvania, in reply to Mr. 
Cuark, said he had flattered himself that one te- 
dious debate, and one decision upon this item 
of iron, would have been sufficient, at any rate, 
in Committee of the Whole. I do not complain, 
but I must say that the disappointment is extreme- 
ly mortifying, by a friend of the bill renewing a 
question in substance once settled—renewing it at 
this time, when it is evident that delay is destruc- 
tion; and renewing it in such a manner—for I 
think the gentleman from New York made his 
motion, and, as soon as he rose to support it, 
moved for the Committee to rise. The Commit- 
tee refused. In a very few minutes after, the gen- 
tleman from New York gives way, yields the 
floor to another member, to renew the motion for 
the Committee to rise, which motion succeeded, 
and brings us to the second day of the second de- 
bate, on a single item of a bill which has been be- 
fore us now almost three months, and a decision 
upon which seems to be protracted to a length, 
perhaps unexampled in this or any other country. 

Mr. Top said, I blame no one, nor pretend to 
any right to dictate to any member what course 
he shall pursue; yet the gentleman from New 
York will excuse me for saying, that, dismayed 
as I am at the time and manner of his renewing 
this discussion, I am still more dismayed at his 
arguments. From our opponents, I can hear any 
thing without emotion ; but the reasons given by 
the gentleman from New York strike me with a 
chill which | will not attempt to dissemble. The 
gentleman from New York supposes that only six 
or seven hundred iron masters are to be benefited by 
this duty. If he is right in that, then it would be 
true, that only the merchants are benefited by 
trade and navigation. But it must bea total mis- 
take—the whole agricultural interest of our coun- 


try is directly interested. The 40,000 tons of 


iron which we import, the two millions of dollars 
which we pay for it, only deprive our people of a 
market to that amount for their grain, beef, and 
pork, which articles, those governments which 
send us their iron will not suffer their people to 
touch, coming from us. Our opponents admit, 
that domestic industry ought to be protected when 
we are ripe for it, as the phrase is. Now, iron we 
are not only ripe for, but, some years ago, actual- 
ly were in the way of fabricating, to the full 


amount of our own consumption. One object of 


the gentleman from New York appears to be, to 








mend the morals of our people by importing from 
Europe. To the workers in iron he has applied 
the epithets of pee and degraded. As to their 
poverty, it may be tr 

otherwise when their business is so reduced, and 


ue enough. How can it be 


they cut out of three-fourths of it by foreign im- 
rtations? “ Degraded” is a term not applica- 
le to such men. To be sure, there are many 
professions and occupations which appear more 
neat and genteel; they have leather aprons and 
blacked faces; but a great majority of them are 
not only laborious, but frugal and careful; and 
those who are thoughtless and imprudent, are yet 
almost invariably honest and manly. They love 
their country. Theirs isa robust and hard busi- 
ness; there is nothing in it degrading to body or 
mind. Sir, it has been said in this lies, some 
months ago, or in some other, I forget when—for 
there is one thing peculiarly lucky in this tariff 
discussion, that every thing said will bear repeat- 
ing at least thrice, and still, with all the advantage 
and grace of novelty, having been forgotten from 
length of time—it has been said, or might have 
been said, that the iron workmen of Sweden, 
when nobles, and gentry, and farmers, and mer- 
chantsand seamen, had submitted to foreign domi- 
nation, collected together, and saved their. coun- 
try. It is notorious that, during the gloomiest 
times of the late war, and afterwards until Gov- 
ernment thought fit to abolish the internal duties, 
there was no resource in our nation for men and 
money, superior to that of the iron works in the 
interior. If supported and protected, they will 
add more real strength and wealth to our country, 
than the cultivation here of all the cotton raised 
on this continent, and Egypt and Bengal put to- 
gether, could possibly do; for this work is carried 
on by free * i that by slaves. Before he sat 
down, Mr. T. said, he wished to relieve the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Cuiarx,) from his 
anxiety lest the iron works should consume all 
the wood ; true, they do cut the wood from the 
hills ; but equally true it is, that the wood invari- 
ably springs up again, and is ready for another 
cutting every twelve or fifteen years. 

Mr. Cuark replied to Mr. Top. He said, as to 
the fears and dismay expressed by the honorable 
chairman, he could only say, it was unnecessary 
for him to have disclosed them to the Committee 
at this time, since he was sure no gentleman would 
be turned from his course by such disclosure. In- 
deed, sir, 1 am not legislating, at this time, for the 
purpose of pleasing that gentleman. No, sir; | 
shall vote and act without reference to his opin- 
ions. If the gentleman supposes his appointment 
as chairman entitles him to direct all the friends 
of the bill in the course they are to pursue in its 
details, he is mistaken so far as relates to me. 
True, sir, I am in favor of a revision of the tariff; 
but it does not, therefore, follow that I am bound 
to support the whole of every provision the gen- 
tleman has chosen to insert in the bill. If that 
gentleman considers himself a sort of drill ser- 
geant, to mancuvre the friends of the tariff, I, for 
one, must beg to be excused from his discipline. 
Why, sir, all this complaint about the time I have 
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taken to introduce this amendment? Are the 
Committee to be told at what time they shall stop 
amending the bill? I, for one, cannot recognise 
his right to such dictation. 

But, says the gentleman, we have arrived at the 
seeond day of the second debate on this amend- 
ment. hat then, sir? Is this such an appall- 
ing fact as to shake the gentleman’s nerves? 
Surely, the case is no anomaly in legislation. 
The Re ccaistas decided, on a former motion, that 
they would not strike out the whole of the pro- 
posed increase ; but does it follow that they will not 
reduce it? Sir, it was not until I learned that a 
number of its friends were anxious for this reduc- 
tion that I proposed it. Indeed, sir, the decision 
of the question on striking out the whole was not 
very satisfactory tome. More than seventy mem- 
bers were out of the House, and the majority 
small. The result, however, will show whether I 
am correct. 

The only answer I have to give to the gentle- 
man’s statement, that “two millions of specie are 
annually exported to pay for iron,” is, to point 
him to the Treasury report of imports, exports, 
and tonnage, of the United States, where he may 
learn that, in the preceding year, less than thirty- 
three thousand tons of iron have been imported 
from all the world. That nearly all of it was 
brought from Russia and Sweden, and not a dol- 
lar of specie has been exported to either of those 
countries. On examination, he may also learn 
that no money is carried from this country to pa 
for iron, but that it is always purchased with suc 
articles as we can easily spare, and such as we 
ought to dispose of. Sir, I said yesterday, and I 
say again to-day, that, as far as my observations 
have extended, the persons in the employ of iron 
masters, and their families, are less enlightened, 
more poor, and unhappy, than any other class of 
citizens among us; that this is the most undesir- 
able of any employment in the country. I shall 
not, however, deny that a recruiting officer might 
fill up his ranks among them as quick as among 
any other people. 

Sir, having made no allusions to “black faces 
and leather aprons” myself, 1 presume the gen- 
tleman did not mean what he said on that subject 
as an answer to my argument, but designed it for 
other purposes. Hoping, therefore, that it may 
have the desired effect, I shall leave him to enjoy 
the benefit that isto be derived from such rea- 
soning. 

Mr. Hamixton, of South Carolina, after making 
a few introductory remarks, on the course which 
had been pursued in the discussion of the details, 
as well as the general principles of the bill, which 
he reprehended as furnishing the most unequivo- 
cal tokens that its friends were about, if possible, 
to limit the freedom of debate, and force the bill 
into the House at a moment when several import- 
ant amendments were about to be tried in com- 


greatly abridged, if he had not entirely exhausted, 
the topic before them; and whilst, Mr. H. said, 
he participated in the pleasure, which all had en- 
joyed, in hearing the unanswerable argument of 
that gentleman, (an argument that had scarcel 
left the honorable Speaker [Mr. Cuay] an inc 
of ground to stand upon, notwithstanding the 
vigor and elasticity of his genius,) he should en- 
deavor to avoid a repetition of any of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, however 
difficult the task, when speaking on the subject. 
If, however, he could glean a single topie which 
had not been gathered in the abundant harvest 
which had crowned the efforts of that gentleman, 
he should regard his own exertions as not abso- 
lutely useless and unimportant. 

Mr. H. said he hoped that, in his reply to the 
honorable Speaker, he would offer some atone- 
ment for the trespass he was now about to make 
on the patience of the Committee, when he in- 
formed them that, at least in reference to those 
parts of the gentleman’s argument in which he 
sustained himself by the force of British authority, 
that he would meet him by English doctrine, also; 
and he undertook to affirm that, notwithstanding 
the ingenuity with which these authorities had 
been used, there was more to be found in British 
precept and example to admonish us to avoid the 
policy which the honorable Speaker was desirous 
of forcing upon his country, than the reverse. 

And here, at the very outset, Mr. H. said, he 
would take occasion to remark that, if Adam 
Smith (an authority, by the way, much contemn- 
ed by a certain school of political economists in 
this enlightened age and country) could have 
risen from his grave, and heard some of the extra- 
ordinary opinions of the honorable Speaker, this 
worthy old philosopher would indeed have be- 
lieved that the world, ever since his exit from it, 
had been in a slumber as profound as that which 
had visited his own tomb. He would have 
thought, with good reason, that all those antici- 
pations of the progress of truth, and the conse- 
quent extirpation of error, which he had cherished 
in a generous love of his species, had indeed been 
the idle dreams of a foolish and vain philosophy 
—for he would have met here the very dogmas of 
that school of restriction and monopoly which it 
had been the chief business of his valuable life to 
refute and overthrow. But there would have 
been in reservation for him, one astounding cir- 
cumstance for which he would have been alto- 
gether unprepared—and that is, to have heard the 
pathetically and poetically drawn pictures of the 
present distress and debility of our country attribu- 
ted to the freedom of our trade, and the overflow- 
ing abundance of our agriculture! However 
much the narrative of these diseases, and their 
causes, might have surprised him, the catholicon 
which is proposed for their cure, would have been 
more a subject for his especial wonder and specu- 


mittee—observed that, in rising to address the | Jation—a remedy which embraces in their most 
Committee, he could but be sensible of the serious | potent combination, the old and exploded ingredi- 
embarrassments which awaited him in following, | ents of monopoly and restriction. But, Mr. H. 
on the same side of the question, the gentleman | said, his business was rather with the living than 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wepster,) who had! with the dead. Before, however, he dismissed 
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this branch of the subject, he would say, if we 
were disposed to throw aside, as refuse lumber, all 
that had been written by this great man, on a sub- 





mer may be employed; now it follows as a fai: 
corollary from these principles, that labor and 
capital, if left to their own direction, will always 


ject to which he had brought a philosophic spirit, | seek, and find, their most prosperous exercise and 
enlightened by the most extraordinary endowment | investment, and that this may be safely confided 
of intellect, formed by the most propitious oppor- | to the sagacity of individuals who, by a law of 
tunities for observation, and warmed by as en- | nature, invariable in its operation, will pursue that 





larged a philanthropy as ever animated the human 
breast, it would be well to advert, for one moment, 
to the past, and even present, situation of our 
country, in reference to the great resources of its 
roductive wealth. If the-tree was to be judged 

y its fruits, it might be inquired how it was that, 
in spite of our deplorable fatuity and blindness, in 
running counter to the favorite maxims of this 
school of restriction, this country should have 
werent, and still prospers, beyond all example. 

es, sir, it might well be asked, if high or pro- 
hibitory duties on imports are essential to the pro- 
per development of the industry of a nation, how 
it comes to pass that, within the ordinary dura- 
tion of the life of man, we may be said to have 
built up an empire of such vast power, and pos- 
sessing, within itself, such varied resources of 
wealth and happiness. 

Serious distrust must be entertained of any 
scheme, having for its objects a diversion of the 
capital and labor of the country, when we look 
about us, from one end of this continent to the 
other, and see so many monuments of what the 
enterprise of our people had effected in the ordi- 
nary channels in which it had been employed; 
and, if one or two of these memorials of the in- 
dustry of our people were selected, they would be 
amply sufficient for the argument, without a more 
comprehensive collection. If it were desirable to 
see what the commerce of the country was capa- 
ble of effecting, a reference to New York and 
Boston would satisfy this inquiry. There might 
be seen the rise of cities, the rapidity of whose 
progress is without a parallel, in ancient or modern 
times. If it was necessary to ascertain what sort 
of wonders the results of agriculture could achieve, 
it is only requisite to turn to the West, and, within 
the period measured by the contemporary recollec- 
tion of the youngest of us, to see a wilderness sub- 
dued, a vast and intelligent population created 
and sustained by the prolific treasures of the earth. 
It might indeed be seen, that, since the peace of 
82, by the conjoint operation of commerce and 
agriculture, seven millions had been added to our 
population, eleven States to the Confederacy, in- 
numerable tracts of fertile territory brought into 
successful culture, and, in spite of all that had 
been said, a vast and almost incalculable sum 
added to the active capital of the country. 

Before, therefore, we acquiesce in the necessit 
of changing the existing employment of aemiaak 
in our country, which has gonfessedly done so 
much for us, there are a few salutary truths, 
which, however old-fashioned they may be, it 
may not be unimportant to notice. 

One of the first of these is, that the production 
of a country must depend on its capital and labor, 
and that the latter bears a just proportion to the 
degree of skill and industry with which the for- 


department of industry which promises to yieli 
either immediately or ultimately the greates; 
profit. Thus it is, in the words of a oe au- 
thor, that, “ whenever any thing is to be made by 
a particular employment of industry, it wants no 
encouragement; where there is nothing to be 
made, it deserves none.” 

We may, at least, be certain cf one fact, that 
no divine alchemy has been revealed to us, that 
we can, at pleasure, produce wealth, by legislating 
an alteration in the pursuits of our people. We 
may, it is true, disturb the ordinary operations of 
labor, and increase the profits of a given branch 
of industry ; but, as the whole of our society mus, 
make up its aggregate account of profit and loss, 
what is added to one class as profit, in the way of 
encouragement, must be taken from the other, in 
the way of a tax and consequent loss. To con- 
clude this part of the inquiry, if there is any truth 
which appears to be sustained by experience, it is, 
that the only consequence resulting from the in- 
terference of Government in the employment of 
labor and capital, is to give to them an artificial 
distribution, and to coerce them into less profitable 
pursuits, than if left to be disposed of and con- 
trolled by their natural owners, who are most sen- 
sible of their value, most responsible for their use, 
and have the greatest immediate interest in their 
successful employment. 

These remarks, Mr. H. said, he made without 
indulging in any spirit of hostility to the domestic 
manufactures of the country, and that he was 
prepared to admit that they were to be encour- 
aged precisely to the extent, and no further, than 
this encouragement was not calculated to dis- 
courage the other great sources of the productive 
industry of the country. And here he would take 
occasion to say that the imposition of the duties 
on imports for the purpose of revenue, furnished 
in all a reasonable, and in many a high rate of 
encouragement, to which, if were added the inci- 
dental charges on impcrtations, and with which 
the foreign article was almost exclusively bur- 
dened, the manufactures received all the protec- 
tion to which they were in justice entitled, and 
all that the country could afford to pay. When, 
therefore, the gentlemen who were in favor of the 
scheme of immense taxation, involved in the bill 
on the table, were so regardless of the past, and 
so perfectly gratuitous in their assumption of facts, 
as to found their arguments on the basis that there 
was no sort of protection, except to a few favored 
articles, they must be prepared to say that an 
average duty of nearly twenty-five per cent. on 
the consumption of the country was nothing, or 
to admit that there was something so incurably 
defective in the manufactures of the country, that 
nothing short of prohibition, or the exclusion 0! 
all foreign competition, could furnish a fair return 
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for their productions, or force them into an un- 
natural existence. 

The opinions of the former Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Alexander Hamilton, have been 
much relied on, and his celebrated report on man- 
ufactures (unquestionably a very able and ingeni- 
ous State paper) has been quoted, but often with 
a gross perversion of the scope of the argument 
of that great statesman. Great as was his admi- 
ration, said Mr. H., of the talents of this statesman, 
he was not prepared to take his opinions on this 
subject, or that of Government, without some 
qualification and limit. General Hamilton was 
a contemporary of the younger Pitt, and they may 
have been said to have been, at the same time, 

rime ministers of their respective countries. It 
is perfectly obvious that General Hamilton rather 
looked to the practice of Pitt, (whom he resem- 
bled in the grandeur of genius,) than to the writ- 
ings of Adam Smith, and the French economists. 
His opinions came, therefore, from the mintage of 
the restrictive, exclusive, and jealous systems of 
trade and finance, which, in spite of the occasional 
theories of Pitt, oppressed his whole scheme of 
Government. But, as clear and emphatic as Mr. 
Hamiliton was in his report, he could have formed 
no conception of the extent to which his doctrines 
would be pushed, by his present avowed disciples, 
who have attempted, with singular injustice, to 
give currency to their schemes of violent taxation 
and oppressive monopoly, by the authority of his 
name. As the present question is one of figures, 
perhaps the best answer to the inquiry of what 
sort of encouragement Mr. Hamilton deemed ne- 
cessary for the development of the manufacturing 
capacities of the country, would be given, by com- 
paring the rates of duties which he proposed, with 


- those in the bill now under the consideration of 
_ theCommitee. Mr. H. said he would now advert 
_ toa few of these items. 


We will begin first with an article of universal 
use and importance—nails—on which Mr. Ham- 
ilton proposed placing an import duty of two 
cents per pound; by the bill on your table this 


' duty is raised to five cents per pound. Fire-arms 
_ and military weapons he rated at 15 per cent. ad 
_ valorem; you have raised it to 25 or 30 per cent. 
Manufactures of steel generally, on which he 
| proposed a duty of 73} per cent., the bill on your 


table has raised variously, from 25 to 100 per cent. 


_ Articles of copper and brass, which he arranged 
_ atan ad valorem duty of ten per cent., are now 
_ placed in the tariff under consideration, at a rate 
_ of duty as exorbitantly advanced as that on arti- 
_ cles manufactured of steel and iron. 


He recom- 
mended a duty of two cents per gallon on import- 


_ ed spirits, of the first class of proof; the duty now 
| er is fixed at 38 cents. 


Articles of which 
emp is the component part, he puts down at 10 


_ per cent. ad valorem; your bill provides that they 


should be variously burdened with a duty from 


| 30 to 140 per cent. Mr. H. said he would not 
_ fatigue the Committee by any further enumera- 
» ton, which, if extended throughout all the classes 
_ of articles embraced in General Hamilton’s report, 
' Would be found to sustain the great difference of !as rich, That, after all, the wealth of a nation, 


opinion which existed between that gentleman 
and his self-created disciples, as to what might be 
deemed a fair protection to the domestic industry 
of the country, and what was in fact a system of 
undisguised prohibition. But there is one point 
on which this statesman is at least fairly at issue 
with the advocates of the proposed tariff. General 
Hamilton certainly looked rather to an ultimate 
reduction of the duties on imports, after domestic 
competition had been ee fairly into opera- 
tion, than that these duties should be progressively 
increased ; and it was an emphatic maxim of his, 
that, if an article required repeated and continued 
bounties and duties to nourish its production, it 
was a proof that the country was not prepared for 
its manufacture, and that it was unwise to attempt 
to force it into a precarious and labored existence. 
When these two opinions of this great man are 
taken in connexion with the cardinal principles 
with which he sets out, that the raw materials of 
manufactures should be generally admitted free 
of duty, it will be obvious that his opinions have 
been grossly ene by being pushed to an ex- 
tremity which he never did or never could have 
contemplated. 

The true question, however, submitted, is not 
whether the results of manufacturing labor be 
profitable or advantageous to the country or not, 
(for there is no man so silly as to dispute so ob- 
vious a truth;) but whether this or — other 
species of labor was, in a Government like ours, 
to be fostered by a scheme of partial legislation, 
operating as a oe on the one hand, and a tax 
on the other? To this system there wasa variety 
of objections, some of which Mr. H. said he had 
endeavored to prove were applicable to principle 
itself, and some to the specific details of the bill. 
Mr. H. said he did not know that he could treat 
the subject more appropriately as to what re- 
mained to be said by himself, than to attempt an 
answer to some of the topics which the honorable 
Speaker had so ingeniously discussed; for, it 
might be well said, that, if his argument had not 
produced conviction, it at least had copiously sup- 
plied materials for inquiry and speculation. 

The honorable Speaker began his effort by a 
strong and highly wrought contrast between our 
own country and Great Britain. A contrast 
which had been so delineated, as to the boldness 
of the outline, and the disposition of light and 
shade, as to put our unfortunate land in rather an 
ill-favored and discouraging aspect. That the 
force of a picture depends as much on the hand 
of the painter, as on the subject, he believed, 
would be readily admitted; whilst he was not 
prepared to enter into competition with the 
Speaker in the graphic energy of these sketches, 
he would endeavor, nevertheless, to vindicate our 
poor country from a portion of the reproach of 
blindness and fatuity which has been cast upon 
her. 

The first reply which he should offer to the 
exposé which had been made of the inflated wealth 
ot Great Britain, was, that he conceived it neither 
a calamity or reproach, that our country was not 
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like that of an individual, ought to be estimated 
in reference to its expenditures; the mode in 
which this wealth was used for the production 
of the greatest amount of human happiness and 
virtue. 

He believed it would be found to be an axiom 
as true in politics as in ethics, that wealth was 
not, per se, the summum bonum ; but he would waive 
the discussion of a trite subject, and say, that, if 
this country was tried by even the standard which 
the Speaker had indicated,she would suffer nothing 
in the comparison. But, in estimating the amount 

of the active capital of the two countries, the great 
disparity in their relative age and existence ought 
to be considered. The one wasa nation of ten 
centuries, and the other emphatically of one. It 
is no answer to this argument to say, that we were 
the vigorous offspring of the older country, and 
started into life with all that vitality which gives 
an impulse to the maturity and growth of the 
mother country. This is not true. A knowledge 
of the sources of wealth, which we might have 
learnt by her precepts, or even example, are widel 
remote from that gradual accumulation of wapiedl, 
which is the result of labor and skill. Our fore- 
fathers came here without money—they did not 
find it in the bowels of the earth, but they wrung 
it from our soil and our seas by the grasp of an 
untiring and persevering industry. If, therefore, 
all the circumstances be taken into account, there 
would be no difficulty, he believed, in proving 
that the progress of this country in the accumu- 
lation of capital, had been much greater than that 
of Great Britain, in the same period. It was true 
that the indicia of this accumulation would be 
dissimilar, but that would not prove our acquisi- 
tions were less valuable. From the peculiarities 
of our situation, both in reference to the extent 
of our territory and seas, this accumulation had a 
natural irrepressible tendency to agriculture and 
commerce, to the opening and cultivation of ex- 
tensive fields, and to the building up a tonnage 
that was now second to none but that of Great 
Britain, and which, in spite of all that had been 
said, was increasing more rapidly than her own. 
In that country, with a small territory and dense 
population, the accumulations of capital, on the 
contrary, take their direction to manufactures, 
and this entirely independent of the force of legis- 
lation; for human laws are but feeble instruments 
in comparison with the force with which the 
whole economy of human things obey the dic- 
tates of nature. It was, indeed, an absurd hy- 
pothesis, that the country had not grown rich, be- 
cause its fixed capital had not been invested in 
spindles and looms, as if they, according to the 
creed of a certain set of economists, constitute the 
only true wealth. 

Now, Mr. H. said, he would take occasion, as 
the most appropriate place, to remark, that the 
difference in the extent of territory and density of 
population between the two countries, in deter- 
mining the price of labor, had produced the real 
difference in the exhibition of their separate in- 
dustry. And whilst these causes weal give to 
us, forever, a decided advantage over Great Brit- 
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ain in agriculture, and, ultimately in comme 
they would, nevertheless, secure to her, fora | 
series of years, a superiority in manufactures, 
These facts would be obvious, by referring to sta- 
tistical tables, that were accessible to all. In re. 
ference to 
whilst we 
the square mile, in East Flanders there are 554 
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pulation, it was to be observed that, 
ve not any thing like five persons to 


rsons. In West Flanders, 420. In Holland, 
2, and in England, distinct from Wales, 239. 


If, therefore, the old thirteen United States pos- 


sessed the population of England, our numbers 
would exceed one hundred and thirty millions, 


It was not, therefore, surprising, that the price of 


labor should be eight timesas high in this countr 


as in Flanders, and four times as high as in Eng- 
land. The accumulation of capital in manufac- 
tures is the joint result of a comparatively small 
ew dense population, and surplus capital. 
The whole secret was, in one word, to be found 
in the price of labor. There is, in fact, a species 
of mechanism, which is still in great demand in 
our country, a demand that exceeds the supply, 
and this the noblest of all machines, man. Thus 
it is, when we come into competition with those 
nations that have a greater quantum of population 
than ourselves, we must be undersold, and conse- 
quently accumulate less capital. Where labor- 
saving machines can be used, by the intervention 
of inanimate agents, the reverse may be true, from 
the extraordinary ingenuity which characterizes 
the enterprise of our people. 
The honorable Speaker, apparently fascinated 
by a contemplation of the successful industry of 
ngland, has rather attributed the results of this 
industry to her legislative regulations, and seems 
to insist, that her prohibitions and monopolies have 
rincipally contributed to that prosperity which 
~ has made the theme of his eloquence and praise. 
To determine, a priori, as to the causes of na- 
tional prosperity, is, perhaps, after all, one of the 
most difficult problems in political philosophy. 
But the discovery that Great Britain owes a 
large portion of her wealth and power to her re- 
strictive system, may be well calculated to excite 
surprise. If wealth is, indeed, the result of this 
species of legislation, we need no longer sigh for 
the faculty of transmuting every thing into gold. 
Nothing is more easy, if the majority will it, than 
to pass an act, cutting off all our intercourse with 
the rest of the world, by prohibiting their products, 
and we shall then, indeed, have reached “ that 
millenium which is celebrated in the hosannas of 
the monopolists.” We shall then command “ our 
own consumption ;” “for imports,” those curse: 
of national prosperity, “ will then cease”—a ca- 
balistic phrase of the most ominous import, which 
is no where so well understood as in China. 
One who may be disposed to speculate on the 
causes of the wealth and power of Great Britain, 
will no doubt save hlensell 6 vast deal of trouble, 
by opening her statute book, and, in the compass 
of a few pages, find in her bounties, drawbacks, 
and prohibitions, the true secret of her prosperity. 
This embraces a more easy chain of reasoning, 
than to consider the thousand peculiarities result- 
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ing from the climate, insular situation, popula- 
tion, and internal resources of England—resources 
which, by the means of an immense marine, have 
been nourished by the other three quarters of the 
globe, not only by the profits of commercial inter- 
course, but by military appropriation. And here 
js offered a fair occasion to advert to the fallacy 
of the estimate of the Speaker, (Mr. Ciay,) who, 
in giving, from statistical data, a view of the 
great resources of Great Britain, founded his cal- 
culations upon the population of the United King- 
dom, at twenty-four millions; taking ours at ten, 
he was able to work a sum which left his own 
country somewhat in the vocative, but it was im- 
portant to the success of this argument, that the 
whole external and colonial population of Great 
Britain should be omitted. No account was taken 
of the millions that are subject to her sway, in 
Asia, Africa, and America, who are her consu- 
mers on her own terms, and who are paying 
countless subsidies to her resources. Not a wave 
of the Ganges rolls to the ocean that does not bear 
some tribute to her wealth or her power. But the 
foundations of this power were laid long before 
Great Britain was a manufacturing nation, when, 
indeed, she imported almost all her manufactures 
from the Continent. The statesman who finds in 
her prohibition of the export of wool, and her corn 
laws, the true sources of her greatness, has discov- 
ered, indeed, the royal road to mathematics. But 
it is, to say the least of it, not a little singular, 
whilst the honorable Speaker is insisting, in this 
House, that the prohibitory system of England 
has mainly contributed to her wealth and great- 
ness, that Lord Liverpool should, in St. Stephen’s, 
be holding precisely opposite language. This is 
notall. Every intelligent statesman in the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, no matter whether in 
the Opposition, or on the Ministerial benches, de- 
plores, as a serious misfortune, the very restrictions 
which we are about to rivet on our country. This 
portion of the argument has been so entirely occu- 
ied by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
EBSTER,) that, Mr. H. said, he was not willing 
to weaken the force of what that gentleman had 
said, whose statements were confirmed by every 
arrival from England. 


Notwithstanding all that has been said in this 
country, and in this House, in reference to the 
magic wonders which the exorbitant or prohibitory 
duties of Great Britain have worked, in the pro- 
ductive industry of that country, the honorable 
Speaker might have found, in the very author of 
which he has made such frequent and copious use, 
a paragraph which is pregnant with instruction, 
and shows at least that the honorable gentleman 
is, in some points, even at issue with his own au- 
thority. In Lowe’s “ Present State of England,” 
(a work, by the way, which, taken as a whole, fur- 
nishes an argument rather against, than in favor, 
of the restrictive system,) p. 168, he commences 
a section with this significant interrogatory : 


“Are our manufactures actually benefited by pro- 
tecting duties? That such is the case, and in a very 
considerable degree, too, is the opinion of the majority 
of our agriculturists. It is true, however, only in a 
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slight degree, as soon will be apparent from the fol- 
lowing facts. The total value of British manufacture, 
annually prepared, whether for home consumption or 
export, was computed, in 1812, by Mr. Colquhoun, 
at £123,000,000. Since then, their quantity has 
greatly increased ; but, as their price has received a 
material reduction, we shall probably deviate little 
from the truth, in assuming that sum as a fair repre- 
sentation of their aggregate value. But, of this very 
large amount, more than £80,000,000 consist of the 
three great articles of cottons, woollens, and hardware ; 
none of which receive protection from custom duties, 
our manufactures being enabled, by inherent advan- 
tages, to repel foreign competition, and- even to meet 
our rivals in their own markets. Thus, our cottons 
are cheaper than those of France, Germany, or the 
Netherlands, from various causes—the import of the 
raw material is somewhat less expensive, our ma- 
chinery is superior, our supply of fuel more abundant, 
and the capital employed subject to a less heavy 
charge of interest. In hardware, we possess a similar 
advantage in point of fuel and capital, with farther 
aids in the carriage of the ore by water, and in a sub- 
division of labor, to which the Continent in no degree 
approaches. If, in woollens, our superiority be less 
decisive, and if the quality of cloth be more substan- 
tial, the fact is, that, from our power of giving long 
credit to Americans, and others, we as yet retain pos- 
session of most of the foreign markets.” 

From this passage, it would appear that Lowe 
is by no means as well acquainted with the true 
source of the manufacturing success of his own 
country, as our politicians. He has the folly to 
attribute this success to the capital, population, 
fuel, subdivision of labor, and internal navigation 
of England ; we have the wisdom to trace these 
effects to a few exploded regulations, which would 
now render any man in the House of Commons 
a laughing-stock, if he were to attempt to uphold 
them. The conclusion to which I wish the Com- 
mittee to arrive on the force of this unexception- 
able authority, is that, in referenceto the three 
great articles of woollens, cottons, and hardware, 
the custom-house duties of Great Britain furnish 
no protection to the manufacturer, from the causes 
which Lowe has unfolded. And here it will be 
important to observe, that, in those manufactures 
which England has endeavored to protect by a 
series of duties amounting to prohibition, her fail- 
ure has been the most souk The fact was so 
fully illustrated by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, from statements as copious as they were 
authentic, that he should not trouble the Com- 
mittee with a recital of authorities that have al- 
a been so judiciously urged. Mr. H. said, he 
would close, therefore, this part of the argument, 
with this remark, that the cause of the failure of 
the results of any kind of labor, be it manufacturing 
or otherwise, is very frequently to be found in the 
effect of a system of bounties, of which high protect- 
ing duties are a species. They operate, in fact, asa 
premium to indolence and a want of skill, and, if 
combined with the absence of competition, (which 
foreign importations can only steadily sustain,) 
they convert all the monopolists that they create, 
into so many tax-gatherers, who levy their con- 
tributions on their own terms. The cause of all 
this is to be found in a principle strongly radicated 
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in the human mind, the true law of its mobility 
and power, that success in any given branch of 
industry will always bear an exact proportion to 
the intensity of the competition of those who are 
engaged in it. This is true in arms, philosophy, 
mechanic arts, and letters. The principle is in 
nature ; we cannot extirpate or control it. Ex- 
ceptions to the rule do not affect its general truth, 
which is sustained by the almost invariable ex- 
perience of life. 

The honorable Speaker, after descanting with 
his usual eloquence on the resources of Great 
Britain, (which he attributes, as has been before 
said, to what he is pleased to call her protecting 
policy,) has felt the necessity, in recommending 
this scheme of government for our adoption, to 
make some provision in his argument, for the ob- 
jections which might be urged against it, in refer- 
ence to the internal taxes, to which high or prohib- 
itory duties, such, indeed, as those contained in the 
bill on your table, would necessarily lead. And, 
although, Mr. H. said, he did not dream for a mo- 
ment that the agriculturists of this country would 
submit, for any length of time, to the burdens of an 
excise, to pamper the avarice of a corps of monop- 
olists, yet, as the Speaker had not contented him- 
self with palliating the system of British taxation, 
but even, in combination with the poor-rates, had 
made it the theme of his praise, it might be worth 
a Seeney inquiry to ascertain what burdens 
the people of England bear, in all the multiplied 
forms of imposts, assessments, and excise. Mr. 
H. said, he would not fatigue the Committee by 
any details; the aggregate involved in the propo- 
sition was enough for his purpose. He should 
not deem it worth his while to lay any stress on 
the difference in the public debt of the two coun- 
tries, although the most enthusiastic eulogists of 
England might, perhaps, be able to discover some 
difference between a debt of eight hundred mil- 
lions sterling, and one of twenty-four millions 
sterling ; between a debt which it is fully within 
our power to extinguish, without impairing any 
of the valuable institutions of the country, in the 
short period of nine years, (at least, if the bill on 
your table does not become a law,) and a debt 
whose final reduction baffles all human calcula- 
tion, and must be regarded, even by the statesmen 
of England, as a problem as hopeless in its prob- 
able result, as it is inscrutable in itscharacter. In 
reference, however, to the difference in the actual 
taxation of the two countries, it is of a nature so 
widely at variance, that it is impracticable to 
compare them with any logical or financial ac- 
curacy. It has hitherto been the distinguishing 
felicity of this country that we have been almost 
entirely exempt from the pressure of taxation, as 
this word of fearful import is practically under- 
stood in Europe. This, perhaps, has been as 
much the result of the mode by which the na- 
tional revenue is collected as of the specific light- 
ness of the burden. This scheme, by which our 
contributions are obtained through the medium 
of imposts at the custom-house, may well be de- 


— 
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liarly adapted to a Government like ours. If we 
were called upon to say what two principles in 
our institutions were most homogeneous to their 
character, we should certainly answer, our ex- 
emption from a Church establishment, as connect- 
ed with State, and this mode of levying the public 
burdens, by which coercion, its harshest feature, is 
taken from taxation, and the contribution is not 
only exactly proportioned to the ability, but the 
inélination ot the individual. In other words, an 
individual is compelled to pay in the way of con- 
sumption no more than he is pleased to pay, and 
in effect he may be said to levy his own tax. 

The patriot who desires the immortality of 
this confederacy, cannot offer up a more appro- 
priate prayer, than that this scheme of financial 
polity may be perpetual. But, in England, by 
what a widely dissimilar process are the public 
contributions levied! Whilst the amount raised 
by customs is eleven millions sterling, the whole 
amount of her taxation is equal to sixty-four mil- 
lions under the various heads of assessed taxes, 
stamp, excise, &c. The excise, the most onerous 
of all—extorting from the Ever, by its inexor- 
able gripe, twenty-nine millions sterling; a sum 
considerably more than one-third of the whole 
amount of her taxes, which aggregate is equal to 
the enormous sum of 25 per cent. on the total na- 
tional income. 

But the process of reasoning, by which the hon- 
orable Speaker makes out that we, in fact, pay, 
per capita, a greater amount of taxation than is 
paid by the people of England, is, to say the least 
of it, an amusing fallacy, Could the honorable 
Speaker make out his statement, to the satisfaction 
of the English Chancellor of the Exchequer, there 
is littlhe doubt that it would be applauded asa 
novelty, not less than the discovery of the longi- 
tude. But, notwithstanding our proneness to be- 
lieve to be true, whatever is agreeable, we must 
think the gravity of Mr. Robinson or Mr. Huskis- 
son would be very seriously invaded, if the notable 
secret was unfolded to them, that, in effect, the 
tax po by each subject of Great Britain was 
equal to three shillings and seven pence sterling, 
while the tax paid by each soul in the United 
States was four shillings and six pence sterling. 

The process by which this result is established 
is as ingenious as the conclusion itself. The hon- 
orable Speaker puts down, as tax payers, the labor- 
saving machines of England, which he estimates 
as equal to a population of at least two hundred 
millions, to which he adds the real population of 
twenty-one millions five hundred thousand ; the 
public burdens he then divides, not among the 
payers, the 21,500,000, (a number much beyond 
those who do actually sustain the public burdens, 
as will be presently demonstrated,) and thus, by a 
calculation altogether gratuitous and conjectural, 

uts down our labor-saving population of ten mil- 
ions, passing an aggregate to our credit of twenty 
millions, in this most extraordinary sum. With- 
out stopping to inquire how any man, who had 
not the arithmetical combination of Sir Isaac 


scribed as one of the most beautiful contrivances of | Newton, the patience of Job, and the age of Me- 
modern times, and as a mode of assessment pecu- | thusaleb, could be able to calculate the relative 
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power of population, to every horse, ox, stream 
mill, water wheel, and every other mechanical 
agent, in that country, as well as in our own, it is 
a sufficient answer to this argument, to observe, 
that as these inanimate contrivances neither eat 
nor drink, they are at least beyond the friendly 
touch of the malt, salt, or beer excise. And, there- 
fore, the very subject forbids the calculation, or 
renders it perfectly unavailing. 

From Lowe’s tabular statement, from which 
the honorable Speaker has taken his estimate, it 
would be seen that the burden paid by each person 
in England is equal to three pounds two shillings 
sterling. In this calculation the tax receivers, as 
well as the tax payers, the paupers, pensioners, 
and placemen, are included. If these were de- 
ducted, how different would be the result of the 
sum ; 1t would make the burdens upon each actual 
payer equal to ten pounds. 

Our taxation is also put down at nine shillings 
per capita, a sum which may be demonstrated, 
perhaps accurately enough for the books of the 
custom-house ; but who feels this tax? For we 
may be assured that after all, the weight of a pe- 
cuniary burden is better ascertained by the pockets 
of the people, than by the reveries of a financier, 
however ingeniously he may work his dead reck- 
oning. A tax is more surely measured by sensa- 
tion than figures. 

To the ingenious tribute of praise which the 
honorable Speaker had paid, not to the resources 
of Great Britain, but in some degree to the means 
by which they were extracted, he could only say, 
that, whilst he wished his country in possession 
of these resources, he would not consent to take 
them, with the scheme of taxation by which they 
are brought forth and ascertained. The honorable 
Speaker, aware, however, that by adopting a sys- 
tem of commercial restriction, which would di- 
minish our revenue from imports, a resort to inter- 
nal taxes would be inevitable—he very wisely 
smoothed the way for the entry of what might be 
toa certain degree, the concomitant of his parental 
“American policy.” Theexcise! Which he tells 
us he contemplates with any thing but feelings of 
alarm and consternation. One might almost say 
that he looks at this monster, whom we are about 
to domesticate, with the same complacency that a, 

hilosopher would survey a mammoth, in specu- 
ating on his bones and magnitude. He differed 
altogether from the Speaker, in believing fora 
moment that this terrible and vexatious inquisition 
would be borne by our people—an inquisition that 
in England is unmatched by any thing that even 
religious bigotry, in its infernal conceptions, has 
imagined to vex and annoy its victims, in the 
shape of a pragmatic interference in all the ordi- 
nary concerns of life. It contains within itself a 
multiform and pitiful despotism, that may be well 
said to knock at every man’s door, to wait at his 
elbow, to weigh in scales of the greatest capacity, 
and minutest subdivision, every morsel of human 
subsistence that he puts in his mouth. 

It is by the great powers of extraction this happy 
contrivance possesses, which at once unites the 
suction and flexibility of an elephant’s proboscis, 


that these great resources are brought forth, om 


which the honorable Speaker has so largely des- 


canted—a contrivance which extorts from a single 
article, be it the “ poor man’s salt, and rich man’s 
spice,” a sum nine equal to the entire expendi- 
ture of our Government. Yes, this ingenious 
piece of mechanism lifts out of the pockets of the 
people of England from twenty-nine to thirty 
millions sterling annually—an amount consider- 
ably beyond our funded debt; which sum, to use 
the language of Lowe, “ bears on the comforts of 
life, and interferes, more or less,” “ directly with 
the extension of productive industry.” 

Mr. H. said, in concluding this notice of the 
Speaker’s theory of taxation, positive and com- 
parative, he could not resist the temptation of 
quoting from a writer whose views on the subject 
of British taxation were somewhat at variance 
with those of that gentleman. Mr. H. said he 
was aware he was now touching on tender ground, 
for he was about to name a reviewer, a personage 
who had fallen under the sneers both of the 
Speaker and the Chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures. Nevertheless, he would venture 
to quote from Mr. Jeffrey, and present, for the 
amusement of the Committee, one of the most 
graphic, and he believed faithful pictures, that 
truth and wit had ever concurred in producing. 
Mr. Jeffrey says, that the unfortunate Englishman 
pays ‘taxes upon every article which enters into 
‘ the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under 
‘the fuot; taxes upon every thing which it is 
‘ pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste; taxes 
‘upon warmth, light, and locomotion ; taxes upon 
‘ every thing that comes from abroad or is grown 
‘at home; taxes on the raw material; taxes on 
‘every fresh value that is added to it by the in- 
‘dustry of man; taxes on the sauce which pam- 
‘ pers man’s appetite, and the drug that restores 
‘him to health; on the ermine which decorates 
‘ the judge, and the rope which hangs the crimi- 
‘nal; on the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s 
‘ spice; on the brass nails of the coffin, and the 
‘ribands of the bride; at bed or board, couchant 
‘or levant, we must pay. The school-boy whips 
‘his taxed top; the beardless youth manages his 
‘ taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road; 
‘and the dying Englishman, pouring his medi- 
* cine, which has paid 7 per cent., into a spoon 
‘ which has paid 15 per cent., makes his will on 
‘an £8 stamp, and expires in the arms of an 
‘ apothecary, who has paid the license of an £100 
‘ for the privilege of putting him to death. His 
‘ whole property is then immediately taxed from 
‘2 to 10 per cent. Besides the probate, large fees 
‘ are demanded for burying him in the chancel; 
‘ his virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed 
‘ marble, and he is then gathered to his fathers to 
‘ be taxed no more.” 

Mr. H. said he would not detain the Committee 
by dwelling on the pauperism and poor rates of 
England, although he might well be tempted to 
do so from the example of the honorable Speaker, 
who had found even something to commend in 
these stupendous evils. He would more especi- 
ally refrain from this discussion, because he could 
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not entirely attribute these calamities to the re- 
strictive system of Great Britain, although they 
were ascribable, in no inconsiderable degree, to 
the sudden and tremendous fluctuations in the 
price and demand for labor, to which manufac- 
tures were peculiarly liable. He would take occa- 


-sion to say that, in spite of the honorable Speak- 


-er’s fervid encomium on the British system, which 
-he wishes to naturalize as an American policy, 
‘that there must be something radically wrong in 
the polity of any country where one-sixth of its 
population is in a state of vagrant mendicity, de- 
pending for their bread on the other five-sixths. 

When our landholders support, at a cost exceed- 
ing the revenue of our country, between two and 
three millions of outcasts, sunk into the lowest 
condition of human degradation, whose vicious 
habits and unparelleled debasement require the 
compass of a volume of 168 pages to detail, and 
whose infernal orgies surpass, in their moody 
horrors, all that the genius of Dante or Milton 
has conceived when most fertile in a loathsome 
sublimity, we might be, indeed, prepared for the 
lament which has been so piteously sung, of our 
“industry paralyzed, our unavailing labor, de- 
creasing capital, bankruptcy, and ruin!” 

The honorable Speaker, after disposing of these 
topics, comes at length to the consideration of 
the diseases under which the country is laboring. 
The disease which he has discovered is remarka- 
ble enough, but his remedy is no less curious. It is 
at least, according to his own showing, “a pleth- 
oric ill;” for in his own words, the fatal infirmity 
which is bringing us to the brink of the grave, 
“ js, that our production exceeds our consumption.” 
By which we are to understand, that, in reterence 
to subsistence, we raise more than we can con- 
sume or can sell at exorbitant prices. For no 
man will pretend to assert that the price of wheat 
and every species of bread-corn does not bear a 
strict relation to the price of every thing else which 
we can have to sell, and must be so, from the im- 
mutable principles of exchangeable value. What, 
however, in reference at least to subsistence, is re- 
garded asa great blessing in other countries, is 
considered as a curse in this—that the poor man’s 
bread should be cheap, and attainable by the 
smallest sum of human labor. It is from this part 
of the Speaker’s argument that it can be demon- 
strated that the scope of his “ American policy” 
is to make bread dear and labor cheap—that is to 
say, that the farmer and the master manufacturer, 
between them, may grind the laborer down to 
their own terms. He complains that there is too 
much labor directed to agriculture, and too little 
to manufactures. The consequence must be, that 
there is an excess of subsistence and deficit of 
hands for manufactures; by which, as a matter 
of course, in reference to the latter, wages are too 
high. He then puts the case—* Suppose five hun- 
dred thousand hands were drawn from agricul- 
ture and directed to manufactures ; what a market 
would it open to the farmer!” This may be ad- 
mitted, but mark the result. The competition for 
employment among the five thousand would ne- 
cessarily tend to lower the rate of wages, whilst 


their subtraction from agriculture, if it operated 
as the honorable gentleman calculated, is to in- 
crease the price of subsistence. If this last expec- 
tation is not realized, there is no lure held out to 
the farmer to embark in an experiment, the burden 
of which, he may be assured, he will, in the end, 
have to bear. ut the probable consequence re- 
sulting from this project is, that whilst the price 
of labor would be diminished, the price of agri- 
cultural products would remain the same—at 
least uninfluenced by the home supply and home 
demand. It has been justly said, that the surplus 
of grain exported, however little that surplus may 
be, is the measure of its price. It has been more- 
over with equal accuracy remarked, that as long 
as land is so cheap, the price of grain will bear 
an exact proportion to the price of labor, adding 
merely the interest on the capital vested in the 
land, necessary for its production. In a grain- 
growing country, like this, it is a gross fallacy to 
suppose that the farmer can ever receive the exor- 
bitant prices which he has obtained for his grain, 
except from the wants of other countries, or from 
a comparative famine in his own—the result of 
unfavorable seasons. The truth is, that wheat is 
as high now as any thing else in the market; and 
if it as fallen fifty per cent.,so have lands and 
houses, ships, cotton, and all the other articles of 
human use and employment. But, for the sake 
of argument, admit that there is this large surplus 
of grain rotting on our hands, as the honorable 
Speaker is pleased to remark. Is not a country 
comparatively happy, that its surplus should con- 
sist of the primary subsistence of life, by which 
bad seasons and the sudden exigencies of war may 
be corrected? How different is the situation of a 
country whose surplus consists of manufactures, 
(an evil that has often befallen Great Britain, 
and is amply illustrated by her experience, ) which 
a starving population cannot eat! 

The next remark of the honorable Speaker is, 
“that England takes from us about five millions 
sterling value of cotton, out of which she makes 
twenty-two millions.” By which we are to un- 
derstand that the precise amount of her profit is 
the precise amount of our loss. 

There might be some force in this argument, if 
it could be proved that the very instant the five 
millions value of cotton reached England, that 
moment, by the wand of enchantment, it was con- 
verted into twenty-two millions sterling, and which 
conversion might have taken place, had we kept 
itathome. But, when it is considered that Eng- 
land has to vest in fixed capital and labor, in fact, 
a larger amount in proportion, to produce the 
twenty-two millions, than we have to raise the 
five millions, what becomes of the triumph of this 
discovery ? It only proves that we find it more 
advantageous to raise the raw material, than to 
manufacture it. To remove all sort of doubt or 
difficulty from this argument, it may be illustrated 
by a plain example. A planter at the South has 


vested in lands and negroes a hundred thousand 
dollars, by which he makes two hundred bales ot 
sea-island cotton, which sells for $15,000, giving 
him a profiton his capital, after deducting ex- 
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penses, of 12 percent. A manufacturer who works 
up this cotton, may produce a value infinitely 
increased, but he has had to vest a larger amount 
of capital, and so employ a greater quantum of 
labor, when all of which are deducted, his profits 
cannot, in the long run, exceed those of the planter. 
That they probably will be less, it proved from 
two facts: that the rate of interest and the price 
of labor are higher in this country than in Eng- 
land. 
It might be admitted that the honorable Speaker 
could make out his proposition, if we had actually 
existing in our country, languishing for the want 
of employment, an amount of fixed capital, and 
labor necessary to work up these five millions 
sterling value of raw eotton ; but, when. the re- 
verse is precisely the case; when, in fact, all the 
capital we have is beneficially employed in the 
existing channels of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures; when we have, in spite of all that 
has been said, no idlers, except those whom dis- 
ease or immorality has doomed to mendicity ; 
when the departments of human industry are full ; 
when no man is a drone, except through his own 
perversity ; when, in fact, labor and subsistence 
are in a Wholesome and exact proportion to each 
other; what possible solidity is there in this argu- 
ment of the Speaker’s, of which it might be said, 
that it is destitute even of plausibility, but for the 
characteristic ingenuity with which it has been 


= ‘ 
he discussion of this subject, Mr. H. said, 


brought him to canvass, in the natural order of 
the Speaker’s argument, a point in which he was 
willing to confess he felt the most lively as well as 
the most profound interest. Although. not a cot- 
ton planter himself, yet it was his peculiar fortune 
to represent that portion of the State of South 
Carolina engaged in the production of sea-island 
cotton, a section that had more staked in the des- 
perate and unholy game about to be played, than 
any other part of this Union. He would, indeed, 
prove recreant to his trust if the topic did not 
challenge his keenest sympathies and best exer- 
tions. That the Committee might form some 
estimate of the value of this branch of the indus- 
try of South Carolina, he would bring a few facts 
to their notice; for, it was by the cultivation of 
this beautiful staple which unites in itself the val- 
uable properties of silk and wool, that riches and 
comfort had been lavished on that section—a re- 
gion that was not, however, exempt from that de- 
pression in the value of property and the price of 
its products, which was common to the whole 
country. Yet, this cultivation had done so much 
for its inhabitants, that it was not surprising that 
they felt such an intense interest in the continu- 
ance of its profits. It had reclaimed from a fast- 
coming poverty worn-out fields, which had been 
for many years appropriated to the ill requited 
cultivation of indigo; and, as if by the work of 
enchantment, transferred wealth and abundance 
to those spots which seemed to have been cursed 
by the fiat of nature with an irremediable sterility. 


Mr. H. said that he could, if he were not afraid | | 


of exhausting the patience of the Committee, refer 
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to the statistics of an island, which formed a por- 
tion of the district he represented, to illustrate the 
incalculable value of this staple, and the miracles 
he might almost say its production had effected. 
This spot was the Island of Edisto, which, as 
would be seen by the map of South Carolina, was 
about forty miles south of Charleston. Thirty- 
five years since, it was inhabited by a few plant- 
ers, who were engaged in. the culture of indigo, 
and who wrung, by hard industry, from a reluc- 
tant soil, a scanty subsistence. Then the largest 
income which any one planter was able to realize 
scarcely exceeded a thousand pounds sterling ; 
now, by the introduction of the long staple cotton, 
he knew one individual whose crop had sold for 
fifty thousand dollars per annum. This island, 
scarcely twelve miles long and four wide, was 
then inhabited by six or seven planters; it is now 
almost as thickly settled as the State of Connec- 
ticut, and exhibits, in the sobriety, moderation, 
religious and moral worth of its inhabitants, a 
singular ‘example of triumphant industry. It 
would be here that Franklin might see, if he were 
alive, a beautiful illustration of his thousand wise 
and frugal maxims. Mr. H. said that he had se- 
lected an individual picture, to bring home to the 
Committee, more emphatically, a knowledge of 
what the cotton culture had done for his country, 
although his remarks were applicable to a large 
ortion of the Sea-Island district of South Caro- 
ina. It was, nevertheless, true, as he had re- 
marked, that the planters in this section shared 
in that depression which is common to every de- 
partment of the industry of the Union, excepting 
those from which we heard the most clamor for 
relief. This would be understood when it was 
known that Sea Island cotton had fallen from 
fifty or sixty to twenty-five cents—a fall even 
greater than that which has attended wheat, of 
which we have heard so much; as if the grain- 
growirg section was the only agricultural interest 
which had suffered. But, nevertheless, the mar- 
ket of England for this staple, was of vital im- 
portance ; it was not, therefore, strange that the 
apprehension of the passage of the bill before you 
had carried into the hearts of this portion of our 
common country, the emotions of dismay and 
bitterness. They perceive the whole value of their 
labor menaced by a probable destruction of the 
existing market for this staple, which is better 
adapted to the soil and climate of the seacoast of 
South Carolina, than any other that can possibly 
be cultivated. Whilst the planters of this region 
do not dread competition in the foreign markets 
on equal terms, from the superiority of their cot- 
ton, they entertain a well founded apprehension, 
that the restrictions contemplated will lead to re- 
taliatory duties on the part of Great Britain, which 
must end in their ruin. 

Mr. H. said, that he could not better express 
their fears on this subject than to read to the House 
an extract from an able and feeling memorial 
which he had some weeks since the honor of pre- 
senting from the citizens of Beaufort, South Caro- 
ina. A single paragraph would be abundantly 
sufficient: 
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‘‘Your memorialists would respectfully observe, 
that, engaged in common with their fellow-citizens of 
the South in agricultural pursuits, they are the culti- 
vators of that species of cotton for which, it is noto- 
rious, the manufacturing establishments of our coun- 
try furnish no demand whatever ; that the quantity of 
fine cotton, annually produced, is already beyond the 
consumption of Europe; that, with all the markets of 
Europe open to them, the staple (for which alone 
their lands are calculated) is depressed to the grievous 
injury of the planters; that to them, (whatever it may 
be to others. of their fellow-citizens engaged in culti- 
vating the inferior cottons,) the loss of a foreign mar- 
ket would be the annihilation of their income.” 


I know, said Mr. H., that these fears are treated 
here as idle and visionary, and that the honorable 
Speaker has triumphantly asked, “ whether Great 
‘ Britain would have the folly materially to inter- 
‘dict the import of our cottons, from which she 
‘makes, annually, upwards of twenty millions, 
‘ because we imposed an increase of duty on about 
‘a million and a half’s worth of the manufactured 
‘article returned to this country?” In the first 
place the Speaker has fallen into an error in his 
estimate. The bill before you provides for the 
imposition of an increase of duty almost prohibi- 
tory in its character on seven millions of our im- 
ports of cotton goods from Great Britain, and has 
a direct operation on thirteen millions of other 
articles which we take from her. But the Speaker 
assumes as a fact what his experience as a states- 
man should have taught him some caution in 
adopting ; that nations invariably pursue a policy 
dictated by the most enlightened views of profit 
and advantage, and that they never sacrifice any 
thing to caprice or resentment. Mr. H. said he 
feared that the very measure now under discus- 
sion was about to illustrate the truth, that there 
was no folly, however stupid and perverse, into 
which nations, as well as individuals, were not 
prone to fall, either from vanity or passion, or 
that misguided avarice, which invariably “ doth 
o’erleap itself.” 


In relation to our Upland cottons, Great Brit- 
ain may, without difficulty, in the course of a 
very short period, supply her wants from Brazil— 
to facilitate which, all the ancient relations of a 
favored intercourse with her steadfast ally, Por- 
tugal, would be at once subservient. When it is 
recollected that Brazil produces a cotton which 
occupies an intermediate place between the Sea 
Islands of Georgia and South Carolina, and the 
Uplands of New Orleans, which the daily im- 

rovement in machinery is bringing nearer to the 
ormer, as to most of its uses, and that there is in 
this fine region, stretching through thirty-five de- 
grees of latitude, from the Equator, a section of 
country admirably adapted to the cultivation of 
this staple, greater in extent than the whole At- 
lantic States of this Union, the reasonableness of 
our apprehensions may be estimated, as well as 
the gross impolicy, by injurious duties on our im- 
ports from England, of driving her, either from 
caprice or interest, to seek other adequate sources 
of supply. How long the exclusive production, 
even of the Sea Island cotton, wil! remain to our 



















country, is yet a doubtful and interesting problem. 
The experiments that are making on the Delta of 
the Nile, if pushed to the ocean, may result in the 
production of this beautiful staple, in an abun- 
dance which, in -eference to other productions, 
has long blest and consecrated Egyptian fertility. 
But, the circumstance that many of the soetly 
articles of luxury which are now made of Sea 
Island cotton, can be manufactured of silk and 
flax, coupled with the fact of the great efforts 
which are making in Great-Britain to encourage 
the former establishments, not by bounties and 
maenen iy but by their destruction, (for these 
remedi 

will tend emphatically to prove that the present is 
an awful crisis in the cotton trade of the country. 


es are regarded there as vile quackeries, ) 


We are told by the honorable Speaker, that our 


manufacturing establishments will, in a very short 
pore’, supply the place of the foreign demand. 


he futility, I will not say mockery, of this hope, 
may be measured by one or two facts. First, the 


present consumption of cotton by our manufac- 


tories, is about equal to one-sixth of our whole 
production, not very much exceeding 80,000 bales; 
whereas, the crop of 1824 may be fairly estimated 
at 600,000 bags. How long it will take to increase 
these manufactories to a scale equal to the con- 
sumption of this production, he could not venture 
to determine; but, that it will be some years after 
the epitaph will have been written on the fortunes 
of the South, there can be little doubt. But sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that the whole of 
the cottons of the South could be worked up in 
this country, where will you find a market for the 
articles manufactured—not at home; for, of the 
448,211 bales of cotton which Great Britain pur- 
chased of this country, between the first of Jan- 
uary, 1823, and the thirty-first of December, 1823, 
she has sent back to us, according to the best cal- 
culations, in the shape of manufactured articles, 
about 40,000 bags. Suppose, however, that our 
home consumption be equivalent to 140,000 bales, 
(which is an enormous estimate,) where are you 
to find a vent for the articles manufactured of the 
460 bags that will remain? In South America, 
the honorable Speaker tells us—but what a fallacy 
have we here! What! whilst we dread British 
competition on our shores, more than Hamilcar 
hated the Romans, we can, nevertheless, under- 
sell England in foreign markets! Yes; whilst 
we are told that, for the very existence of manu- 
ufactures that have been in operation ten or fifteen 
years, it is yet necessary to lay protecting duties 
of from fifty to one hundred per cent., we can, 
nevertheless, traverse the ocean, encounter freight 
and charges and duties in other countries, and 
compete with our old enemy, who is so much 
dreaded at home. How this is to be effected with- 
out a miracle, Mr. H. said he was ata loss to per- 
ceive, without our manufactures, like the Proph- 
ets of old, were more honored and successful abroad, 
than at their own firesides. 

If there be any soundness in these views, it 
would lead us to entertain a very serious distrust 
of the belief that an imposition of high duties 
would not lead to retaliation. There was a gen- 
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eral principle, which was so true in reference to 
the intercourse of nations, that it might well be 
denominated an axiom, which was, that no trade 
could be supported long between them, in which 
there was not a mutally beneficial exchange of 
their seperate products. It is true there was one 
exception to this rule, which rather went to prove 
its truth, and that was, the trade with China. 
This trade was continued, because tea was the 
exclusive product of the latter, and, consequently, 
that China might always dictate the medium by 
which the exchanges for this article were to be ef- 
fected ; but, if tea could be obtained in any other 
quarter of the globe, this intercourse would have 
to yield to the universal laws of trade. 

r. H. said that he protested against any infer- 
ence being deduced from these remarks, that he 
considered the trade with China as injurious. He 
knew the reverse to be eminently true. In con- 
nexion with this topic, he would take occasion to 
observe, that he would as studiously abstain from 
discussing the balance of trade, as he would the 
histor of witchcraft, as the former was just as 
absurd and exploded a folly as the latter. The 
time was fast approaching, when it would be quite 
as great a reproach to the understanding of a 
statesman, to indulge in the absurd dogmas of the 
one as the other. It was, however, a fact not to 
be concealed, that a direct trade, carried on by 
specie, was very often the most profitable, for rea- 
sons which appeared to him altogether satisfac- 
tory. In the first place, specie must be obtained 
by a product which a nation must gain by the en- 
gagement of its own industry. By the conver- 
sion of this product into money, a fresh and addi- 
tional value has been effected, if the exchange has 
been conducted with skill and sagacity. When, 
therefore, a purchase is to be made with the specie 
thus obtained, the purchaser enters the foreign 
market with the power of promptly effecting his 
contracts and exchanges. The material which he 
uses in trade has been burdened with a light im- 
position of freight, is admitted without the pay- 
ment of duties, and, being of universal use and 
currency, it can at once command its own value, 
without the delay and expense attending a trade 
which is carried on by the reciprocal sale and 
ae of other raw or manufactured products. 

hese truths were so obvious, that he felt asham- 
ed, almost, to state them—but for the plaintive 
notes of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Top,) that our country was fast sinking into a le- 
thargy from this most “ ruinous drain of specie.” 

Mr. Hamitton said that he had intended, but 
for the time he had already consumed, to have 
gone into a discussion for the purpose of demon- 
strating that the bill, so far from promoting what 
with propriety might be called the domestic man- 
ufactures of the country, was calculated to have 
precisely a contrary effect. When he made this 
remark he had reference to those innumerable me- 
chanic arts which are carried on with such unri- 
valled success by our countrymen. The justice 
of this observation might be appreciated by taking 
for example two or three articles of prime neces- 
sity—iron and hemp. The bill provides for the 
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grievous imposition of high duties on both these 
articles. For what purpose, as it respects the first 
of them? To help the countless artisans and me- 
chanics that are engaged in working up this ma- 
terial, in all the various and minute modifications 
to which it is applicable? No. On them (where 
there is the largest sum of industry engaged) it 
operates as an onerous tax. The effect of the 
duty will be merely to pamper the overgrown 
wealth of those ironmasters, as they were indeed 
most significantly called, whose mines were in 
successful operation, or to give a sort of convul- 
sive, temporary, and galvanic motion, to those 
that were sunk into a condition of hopeless insol- 
vency. The true causes of the occasional suc- 
cess, as well as the general failure of the iron 
works of this country, had been so ably unfolded 
by the gentleman from Virginia, his estimable 
friend, (Mr. Mercer,) that, Mr. H. said, he would 
not detain the House by discussing a subject on 
which it was impossible for human ingenuity to 
cast an additional ray. When this article was 
taken in connexion with the burdens levied on 
hemp, their injurious operation against one descri 
tion of our domestic manufactures might be easily 
estimated—and that was ship building. The me- 
morials which had been sent from the several 
commercial cities, had very sufficiently proved 
the ruinous extent to which the shipping interest 
would be taxed. That the contemplated tariff 
would be equivalent to a tax of from seven to 
eight per cent. on the value of each vessel that 
might be built, these memorials established. A 
ship of 350 tons, according to the proposed rate of 
duty, would pay $1,341 75—not including the tax 
onachain cable, which is $250 or $300—an amount 
of duty equal to the cost of an hempen cable, and 
therefore might be regarded as prohibitory of the 
former article. All this was of most pernicious 
pressure on a large class of laborers engaged in 
the building and equipment of ships. 

Mr. H. said there was a radical error prevalent 
that manufacturing establishments, in other words, 
looms and spindles, were productive of a greater 
sum of human industry than any other investment 
of capital. He believed that ship building and 
navigation employed more of the labor of human 
hands than any other pursuit. When the various 
means by which a single ship is set in motion are 
taken into account, some estimate may be formed 
of the truth of this opinion. To illustrate it he 
would ask the attention of the Committee, whilst 
he read a statement which he had received from 
a me.chant of the city of New York, of great in- 
telligence and respectability, who informed him 
that “it requires fifty days work to build and 
equip and manufacture the articles in our own 
country for every ton of vessel. 


‘Take, for example, a ship of 300 tons, and allow 
120 days to build her, which is about the average 
time; multiply 300 by 50, makes 15,000 days labor, 
to manufacture her from the raw material, beginning 
with the timber in the forest; divide 15,000 by 120 
days, the time required, gives you the number of peo- 
ple steadily employed to build ships of 300 tons, in 
120 days time, which is 125 men. 
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“The capital required by a ship builder to carry on 
the whole menufactory, in its various branches, and to 
build 1,200 tons a year, would be about $25,000, and 
in that ratio, if he built more or less. 

“ Our yard built, this last year, 2,200 tons of vessels; 
consequently, if I am correct, has employed 110,000 
days labor; and the average of the yards, I should 
think, would be about 60,000. There are eight yards 
in this city which manufacture vessels. Five or six, 
probably, would average as above—say five; 60,000, 
multiplied by 5, would be 300,000 days labor, in one 
year, in these yards, and would be equal to the em- 
ployment of 2,500 men steadily in the various parts of 
the manufactory. 

‘« The above is distinct from the labor necessary to 
sail, load, raise, and procure, and transport the load- 
ing, and the necessary repair for ten years. A ship of 
350 tons, in ten years, will have cost as much for re- 
pairs as she did originally, when new; it requires an 
average of 60 men, steadily employed, to sail her, and 
keep her fit for use. It also costs 18,900 days labor to 
raise, bring to market, and fit provisions sufficient to 
maintain the men necessary to manufacture 1,000 
tons of ship, and keep one of 350 tons steadily em- 
ployed. 

“ The number of houses used by the men employed, 
and, consequently, the men employed to build those 
houses, as well as the provision required for them, I 
have not calculated, deeming it probable the above 
would give a general view of the immense manufac- 
ture of ships; and, when we look at it in a national 
point of view, it is of incalculable importance. The 
men are the most robust and hearty to be found, and 
a class always that will be most required should we 
have war. 

“‘ Recapitulation.—As I have stated, it requires 50 
days labor to manufacture the ship and outfits, for each 
ton; 60 days labor, each ton, to sail, keep her in re- 
pair, load and unload, raise, and transport sufficient 
produce to keep her employed; and will require 28 
days labor, for each ton, to raise and fit provisions for 
those men that are required to build, fit, sail, and re- 
pair, and raise the produce, to keep one ton of vessel 
steadily employed.” 


It is against this domestic manufacture, which 
has contributed so much to our wealth and glory, 
that this pernicious tariff strikes a reckless blow. 
The honorable Speaker (Mr. Ciay) ventures al- 
most to intimate that he thinks it a perversion of 
terms to call a ship an article of manufacture, 
which it has beer so justly designated by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, ( Mr. WEBSTER, ) 
whose defence of the navigating interests of the 
prosperous city he represents on this floor, must 
entitle him to its lasting gratitude and confidence. 

A ship, said Mr. H., is the chef @euvre of manu- 
factures. Whilst, in its construction and motion, 
it sustains a greater amount of human industry 
than any other mechanical contrivance, it was at 
once the noblest triumph which man had achieved 
over the elements, and one of the proudest tro- 
phies of his genius. No one, but him whose soul 
is dead to every generous impulse, can witness 
this beautiful machine, riding with apparent su- 
premacy over the boisterous main, (which but for 
the invention would have fixed impassable bar- 
riers to the intercourse and civilization of the hu- 
man species,) without feeling new pride and ex- 
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ultation in the apparently indefinite capabilities 
of man. To an American, this spectacle is cal- 
culated to convey peculiar emotions. In a ship, 
he may see the emblem of his country’s prosperit 
and power—an engine which has lavished wealt 
on our shores and glory on our name. 

Mr. H. said that he had made such an unrea- 
sonable trespass on the time of the Committee 
that he was constrained to offer a very brief sum- 
mary, in the way of reply to the remaining posi- 
tions taken by the honorable Speaker. One of 
the most important of these was, that the passage 
of the tariff would, by the multiplication of man- 
ufactures, produce a steady demand for labor. If 
the experience of Great Britain furnished any in- 
struction on this topic, it warranted quite a differ- 
ent deduction; for her peiebotaing establish- 
ments supplied, of all her various branches of 
industry, the least certain demand for labor. This 
resulted from the very nature of things. The im- 
position of an import duty in a foreign country, 
on the article manufactured, or an abolition of its 
use by the very caprice of fashion, was calculated 
to disturb, very seriously, the uniformity of this 
demand. It had been very justly said, that a 
whim or freak in a Parisian belle, in laying aside 
a fashionable article of dress, had very often 
thrown thousands out of employment, and carried 
starvation and beggary in its train. The melan- 
choly circumstances of distress so often exhibited 
in the manufacturing districts of England, afford- 
ed the best proof of this tremendous fluctuation. 
Nor is it absolutely certain, if the Speaker could 
see the capital of the country vested more gener- 
ally in manufactures, that he would find a cure 
for those bankruptcies tvhich he says have been 
of such frequent and fatal occurrence, and which 
he seems to consider as peculiarly incident to 
trade. In England, the failures among her man- 
ufacturers beara high and undue proportion to 
the other business classes. A popular journal of 
our own country furnishes the following state- 
ment in reference to this topic: “We have taken 
‘ up the first English magazine that came to hand, 
‘and out of one hundred and forty bankruptcies 
‘in the month from November 14th, to Decem- 
‘ ber 15th, 1821, twenty only were of mercantile 
‘establishments, and the other six-sevenths of 
‘ every species of manufactures.” 

Mr. H. said, that in all that had been urged as 
apennene to building up large manufacturing es- 
tablishments in this country, on account of the 
morals and health of the people, (which were no 
insignificant items in the estimate of a patriot and 
statesman,) he fully concurred. That a few cap- 
italists should control the votes of three or four 
hundred electors, he thought an evil exhibiting 
the most frightful portents. The answer which 
the Speaker had given to this objection was 
neither sound nor satisfactory—“that all large 
employments in which capital is used for the pur- 
chase of wages are liable to this complaint.” In 
no branch of human industry has the employer, 
however, such a perfect dominion over the la- 
borer, and in none is the latter so entirely de- 
pendent for his bread on the former. The very 
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occupation, by a prostration of physical energy, 
ware a moral subserviency that fits the man for 
aslave. That taste must be vitiated, indeed, that 
would prefer seeing a fellow creature fixed down 
to a loom for sixteen long hours out of the twenty- 
four, emaciated and spiritless, a mechanical rather 
than an intelligent agent, whose mind does not 
travel one inch beyond the monotonous flight of 
his shuttle—to the contemplation of a healthy, 
vigorous, and independent husbandman, whose 
homestead, poor as it may be, gives him, in feel- 
ing at least, the independence of a monarch, and 
the spiritof a man. Mr. H. said that he would 
not detain the Committee by pushing the inquir 

into this part of the subject, through all the af- 
fecting relations connected with it, in relation to 
the health and morals of a people engaged in 
manufactures. He would say 2 of the hec- 


atombs of human beings that were offered up at 
the shrine of the Mammon that presides over 


these establishments, in the persons and fortunes 
of the unhappy children, scarcely released from 
the helplessness of infancy, that were brought to 
be devoured by this Saturn. The pictures which 
Southey has given of the horrors of Manchester 
and Birmingham, in which the poet was supposed 
to have blended no inconsiderable portion of mis- 
anthropy and spleen, will not long remain a ques- 
tionable fiction on this side of the water. The 
recent discussion in the Legislature of a manu- 
facturing State, (fruitless in its result, except in 
demonstrating the existence of the evils intended 
to be remedied,) whether provision should be 
made by law for educating the two thousand five 
hundred children imprisoned in these infernal 
charnel houses, is full of instruction, and shows 
that we are gradually and shall rapidly arrive (if 
this tariff is foisted on the country) at that condi- 
tion when Espriella himself may travel through 
our manufacturing districts, and gather abundant 
materials for a fresh narrative. 

Mr. H. said, that he had intended to have dis- 
cussed the probable effect which the Speaker’s 
“American and paternal policy” (all concreted 
and concocted in the bill before you) would have 
on the settlement, and consequent price of our 
public lands. He would spare the Committee this 
discussion, and make but a single remark—that it 
is perfectly obvious, if in large cities and small 
towns and villages, more especially on the Atlan- 
tic frontier, the population of our country becomes 
more concentrated, by the temptation which will 
be held forth of immediate employment at these 
points, by the establishment of manufactures, the 
stream of foreign emigration that has flowed with 
a full and prosperous tide to the West, will be se- 
riously arrested. The pecuniary loss in the di- 
minished value of the public lands, which would 
arise to the country, important as it might be, was 
perhaps insignificant in comparison with other 
eonsiderations; and these considerations rendered 
the zealous and unbroken support which the gen- 
tlemen from the Western States had given the tar- | 
iff an inscrutable problem. That portion of gh 
Union could participate in no part of the bill, ex- 
cept in its burdens, in spite of the fallacious hopes | 
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that were cherished, in reference to cotton bag- 

ing for Kentucky, and the woollen duty for Steu- 

nville. He feared, that, to the entire region of 
the West no “cordial drops of comfort” would 
come, even in the duty on foreign spirits. Toa 
large portion of our people, who are in the habit 
of solacing themselves with Hivilands, Antigua, 
and Cognac, Whiskey would still have “a most 
villanous twang.” The cup, he feared, would 
be refused, though tendered by the hand of patriot- 
ism as well as conviviality. No—the West has 
but one interest, that is, that its best customer, the 
South, should be prosperous—that our revenue 
should be so ample as to preclude the necessity of 
any resort to internal taxation—that she should 
not be coerced in reference to her payments for 
purchases of the public land. He would go fur- 
ther and say, that, after making an adequate pro- 
vision for the public debt, that this Government 
could not adopt a more wise and beneficent policy 
than to expend a part at least of the amount of 
the sales of the public lands in those great works 
of internal improvement which are so necessary 
to the proper development of the resources of that 
interesting region, and for connecting it by social 
and commercial intercourse, with every part of 
the Atlantic section. To enable us to be both 
just and generous, our finances from revenue must 

e unimpaired, and he undertook to say that the 
existing policy of the country would be sufficient 
for all its wants, both in relation to the public 
debt, fortifications, our Army and Naval Estab- 
lishments, if not paralyzed by the odious measure 
under consideration, which would alone, he be- 
lieved, prevent the funds arising from the sales of 
the Western lands being appropriated to the great 
and enlightened purposes he had indicated. 

Mr. H. said, that the honorable Speaker had 
endeavored, among the other objections to the 
bill, to remove those to which it is most particu- 
larly obnoxious, on the ground of the fostering 
patronage it would afford to smuggling. High 
duties were invariably productive of this perni- 
cious fraud. The spread of this vice would be in- 
finitely extended by the influence of the opinion, 
that your legislation is partial and your imposts 
unjustifiably oppressive. If laws do not concur 
with the moral sentiment of the community, they 
are feeble instruments, and exist in your statute 
book as memorials of their own impotency. Prior 
to the American Revolution the injustice of Great 
Britain, resulting from the jealousy of her colonial 
system, led to the most skilful violations of the 
revenue, which it baffled all the power of her army 
on shore, and her marine on the coast, to prevent. 
The same causes will produce similar results. A 
sense of unmerited wrong inflicted on one portion 
of your Union, will lead even the virtuous to re- 
gard an indulgence in this offence at least with 
apathy, whilst its immense profits will prove an 
irresistible lure to the vicious. For the commis- 
sion of this vice our coast furnishes the most ex- 
traordinary facilities, in its extensiveness, sparse- 
ness of population, and innumerable indentures by 
bays and rivers. The whole Navy of the United 
States, with an army of twenty thousand men, 
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would be inadequate to the protection of the reve- 
nue, when you make it the interest of the worst 
portion of your people to embark in the hazards 
of these desperate yet profitable enterprises. Mr. 
Pitt, after trying every expedient which force and 
vigilance could supply, considered as hopeless any 
other remedy than a reduction of the duty on an 
article, in relation to which he desired to suppress 
smuggling. It is a remarkable fact in the admin- 
istration of this statesman, that, having ascertained 
that the country consumed ten millions of pounds 
of tea, annually, and that only five millions were 
entered at the custom-house, he was induced to 
lower the duty 50 per cent.; the consequence was, 
that it ceased soon to be the interest of the smug- 
gler to introduce this article, as the rate of duty 
did not cover the risk of its clandestine introduc- 
tion. And the Minister was therefore rewarded, 
as the fruit of his intelligence, with a revenue from 
this article double in amount, and the custom- 
house returns forthwith concurred with the esti- 
mated consumption of the country. 

It is not alone by the loss of revenue that smug- 
gling is injurious ; it raises upa class of men who 
are at all times dangerous to the peace and safety 
of the community. Men who are habituated to 
scenes of peril and daring, and tainted with “ the 
accursed thirst of gold,” which gives to their 
wickedness all the energy of courage, and to their 
efforts that perseverance which belongs to avarice. 
One of the best accounts he had met with of the 
peculiar character of these people, was to be found 
in a description given by Napoleon to O’Meara, 
of the smugglers at Dunkirk, which was to be 
found in the interesting sketches given by the lat- 
ter of that extraordinary man, who, with all his 
other talents, seems to have shared with Tacitus 
the faculty of striking off at a moment the most 

werful, faithful, and condensed delineations. 

ith the Speaker’s eulogium, eloquent as it was, 
of this remarkable individual, Mr. H. said he had 
neither time nor inclination to cavil. He would 
merely remark, that Bonaparte’s continental sys- 
tem, on which that gentleman had lavished so 
much encomium, was now regarded, he believed, 
by the first statesmen of Europe, as quite of a 
piece with his expedition to Moscow. That both 
measures would go down to posterity as a reproach 
to the sagacity of that great man, he had no doubt. 
But he confessed that he considered the Speaker’s 
complacent esteem of Napoleon’s restrictive sys- 
tem, as rather an evil omen. It looked as if some 
more tremendous tariffs were yet in reserve, as the 
ne plus ultra of the “ parental policy.” The three 
principal authorities on which the Speaker has 
relied, have been Mathew Carey, the Emperor of 
Russia,and Napoleon. To give a finished analysis 
of a smuggler, and to show what sort of animal 
he is, whilst he would leave the Speaker in un- 
disputed possession of the two first of these per- 
sonages, he would borrow for a moment his last 
authority. It was in one of those delightful talks 
with O’Meara that this interesting exile observed— 

“ During the war with England, (said he,) all the 
intelligence I received from thence, came through the 
smugglers. They are terrible people, and have cour- 
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age and ability to du any thing for money. They 
had, at first, a part of Dunkirk allotted to them, to 
which they were restricted; but, as they, latterly, 
went out of their limits, committed riots, and insulted 
every body, I ordered Gravelines to be prepared for 
their ion, where they had a little camp for their 
accommodation, beyond which they were not permit- 
ted to go. Atone time there were upwards of five 
hundred of them in Dunkirk. I had every informa. 
tion I wanted through them. They brought over 
newspapers and despatches, from the spies that we 
had in London. They took over spies from France, 
landed and kept them in their houses for some days, 
then dispersed them over the country, and brought 
them back when wanted. The police had to pay a 
number of French emigrants, who gave constant in- 
formation of the Vendean party, Georges, and others, 
at the time they were preparing to assassinate me. 
All their movements were made known. Besides, the 
police had in pay many English spies, some of high 
quality, among whom there were many ladies. There 
was one lady in particular, of very high rank, ‘who 
furnished considerable information, and was sometimes 

aid as high as three thousand pounds in one month. 
They came over, continued he, in boats not broader 
than this bark. It was really astonishing to see them 
passing your seventy-four gun ships in defiance.” [ 
observed that they were double spies, and that they 
brought intelligence from France to the British Gov- 
ernment. That is very likely, replied Napoleon. They 
brought you newspapers ; but, I believe, that, as spies, 
they did not convey much intelligence to you. They 
are terrible people, and did great mischief to your 
Government. They took from France, annually, forty 
millions of silks and brandy. They assisted the 
French prisoners to escape from England. The rela- 
tions of Frenchmen, prisoners in your country, were 
accustomed to go to Dunkirk, and to make a bargain 
with them to bring over a certain prisoner. All that 
they wanted was the name, age, and private token, 
by means of which the prisoner might repose confi- 
dence inthem. Generally, in a short time afterwards, 
they effected it; as, for men like them, they had a 
great deal of honor in their dealings. They offered 
several times times to bring over Louis, and the rest 
of the Bourbons, for a sum of money ; but they wanted 
to stipulate that, if they met with any accidents or 
interruption to their design, they might be allowed to 
massacre them. This I would not consent to. Be- 
sides, I despised the Bourbons too much, and had no 
fear of them. Indeed, at that time, they were no 
more thought of in France, than the Stuarts were in 
England. They, also, offered to bring over Dumourier, 
Sarrazin, and others, whom they thought I hated; but 
I held them in too much contempt to take any trouble 
about them.” 

No man can add any thing to this picture. [t 
was full of instruction, and it would always be a 
serious question with a nation whether they ought 
to adopt a policy calculated to legislate into exis- 
tence such miscreants as Napoleon had described. 
The Speaker, however, complains, that all our 
employments are overstocked ; that the proposed 
tariff will create new professions and departments 
of industry. But, after all, would not the renowned 
and ancient trade and mystery of smuggling be 
the only profitable avocation created? Its thrift 
will be unquestionable, and its votaries may, at 
last, pass for very worthy and patriotic men. 
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Mr. H. said there was one consideration to be | men whose numbers and wealth render them of great 


borne in mind, which was inseparably connected 
with the measure under discussion, and that was, 
the utter impossibility of satisfying the monopo- 
lists engaged in manufactures, who were so clam- 


orous for the passage of this bill, with any thing | 


short of absolute prohibition. They ha ent 
by steadily marching up to this point, gathering 
numbers, by cunning addresses to popular preju- 
dice'and feeling, from 1790, through the several 
revisions of the tariff, up to the present time. It 
was as easy to cater for a cormorant as to satisfy 
their greedy appetite for gain. Their industry, 
combination, perseverance, and identity of interest, 
rendered the whole corps more dangerous to the 
peace and prosperity of a community than even a 
full and well-organized detachment of smugglers. 
Their avarice invariably approaches under the 
guise of public spirit, whilst the unity of purpose 
with which they act, gives an overwhelming en- 
ergy to their exertions. Committees of corres- 
pondence, public meetings, and the press, more 
prolific than the herrings of Norway, are all uni- 
ted, in a “ holy alliance,” to fasten on the country 
a system which, in taxing nine-tenths of the 
people, is to reward their pious and patriotic 
efforts. 

Mr. H. said, that he had been indebted to Na- 
poleon for a just delineation of a smuggler; he 
would now appeal to the writings of a great man 
for a full length portrait of a monopolist. He 
believed it would be admitted that Adam Smith 
knew something of this personage, for it was his 
good fortune to have been hated by all the patriots 
of the “ protecting and parental policy” of his 
day, with a cordiality that was almost equal to 
the success with which he exposed their selfish 
hypocrisy. In the course of a vigorous and phi- 
meen dissertation on this subject, he re- 
marks : 


“ To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade should 
ever be entirely restored in Great Britain, is as absurd 
as to expect that Oceana or Utopia should ever be es- 
tablished in it. Not only the prejudices of the public, 
but what is much more incorrigible, the private inter- 
ests of many individuals, irresistibly oppose it. Were 
the officers of the Army to oppose, with the same zeal 
and unanimity, any reduction in the number of forces, 
with which master manufacturers set themselves 
against every law that is likely to increase the num- 
ber of their rivals in the home market; were the 
former to animate their soldiers in the same manner 
as the latter inflame their workmen, to attack, with 
violence and outrage, the proposers of any such regu- 
lation ; to attempt to reduce the Army would be as 
dangerous as it has now become to attempt to dimin- 
ish, in any respect, the monopoly which our manu- 
facturers have obtained against us. 

‘‘This monopoly has so much increased the number 
of some particular tribes of them, that, like an over- 
grown standing army, they have become formidable to 
the Government, and, upon many occasions, intimi- 
date the Legislature. 


“The member of Parliament who supports every 
proposal for strengthening this monopoly, is sure to ac- 
quire not only the reputation of understanding trade, 
but great popularity and influence with an order of 





importance. If he opposes them, on the contrary, and 
still more if he has authority enough to be able to 
thwart them, neither the most acknowledged probity, 
nor the highest rank, nor the greatest public services, 
can protect him from the most infamous abuse and 
detraction, from personal insults, nor, sometimes, from 
real danger, arising from the insolent outrage of furi- 
ous and disappointed monopolists.” 


Has not a portion of this picture been already 
realized in our own country, at the very com- 
mencement of this manufacturing millenium? Is 
not a man’s reputation in Congress “ for under- 


standing trade” and finance, just in proportion as 


he may favor the tariff? Have we not heard “of 
master manufacturers inflaming their workmen 


to attack with outrage and violence the proposers 


of regulations calculated to defeat their profits ?” 
Let the recent events at a public meeting at New 
York respond to this inquiry. In relation to this 
extraordinary and disgraceful event, it has been 
asserted that ruffians beionging to the manufac- 
tories of the neighboring towns were brought over 
for the purpose of overawing the deliberations of 
an assembly, convened for the purpose of protest- 
ing against the passage of the proposed tariff. 
This may be regarded as a fearful augury, indeed, 
of the path we are travelling—a path in which 
there is neither “ pleasantness nor peace.” 


Mr. H. said, that his duty to those who gave 
him his warrant to be heard on that floor, would 
not permit him to disguise a single opinion which 
he entertained in regard to the pernicious charac- 
ter of the measure under consideration. His feel- 
ings did not allow him very nicely to measure his 
words. He would not travel out of his way to 
say an unkind thing, but for whatever he did say, 
even in the intemperance of his zeal, he was wil- 
ling to be regarded as responsible both in this 
House and out of this House. Privilege with 
him should never be synonymous with protection 
and impunity. He would, therefore, speak of the 
bill and the manner in which it had been got up 
just as he believed they deserved. The first thing 

e should say, was, that he believed there had 
been more outdoor than indoor legislation, in re- 
gard to the measure. He feared that the sheet, 
now so fearfully filled up, had been, for some time 
before the commencement of the session, held up 
as a sort of carte blanche in which every monopo- 
list might insert just such a tax as he wished levied 
on the community to encourage his pious labors. If 
he had understood correctly, all sorts of pilgrims 
had travelled to the room of the Committee on 
Manufactures, from the sturdy iron master down 
to the poor manufacturer of whetstones, all equally 
clamorous for the protection “of a parental, of an 
American policy.” A friend, in whose veracity 
and accuracy he had great confidence, had in- 
formed him that he had seen, in a paper of one 
of the cities north of this, a letter from an um- 
brella maker, in which he boasted of his having 
successfully used his influence with the com- 
mittee, to insert an increase of duty on um- 
brellas, in some way to encourage their manu- 
facture. 
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Mr. H. said he would not stop to inquire whe- 
ther one of these trips to the Seat of Government 
was as holy asa pilgrimage io Jerusalem or Mec- 
ca; but he nevertheless thought that a man might 
be more worthily employed at home than in jour- 
neys having for their object the transfer of other 
people’s money into their own pockets, although 
the purpose might be most marvellously connected 
with eat considerations of public utility, and the 
most lofty and spotless patriotism. Even if he 
was disposed to subscribe to the policy of the bill, 
he confessed he had serious distrust of its details. 
He believed that some one who had had the pa- 
tience to count them, had ascertained that they con- 
sisted of nearly 300 items, on which an increase 
of duty has been laid. He understood that such 
a lumping revision of a tariff had never been 
attempted, even in England. There, no altera- 
tion in the existing duties ever took place, that 
Was not proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, after it had passed through the scrutiny 
of the Board of Trade. And even then merchants 
and manufacturers of intelligence and experi- 
ence were examined in committee, or at the bar 
of the House of Commons, as to the practical op- 
eration of the contemplated change. 

Now, it was a fact, he believed, of universal 
notoriety, that the Committee on Manufactures 
had not officially consulted the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; and a bill, either most oppressively to 
increase or injuriously to diminish our revenue, is 
about to be passed, without his public sanction. 
This deficiency had not been supplied by the 
abundant knowledge of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the chairman of the committee, (Mr. 

op,) who had been convicted, on more occasions 
than one, of a gross ignorance of the operation, 
bearing, and character, of this measure. If it was 
indeed destined to become a law, it would be 
some consolation for those who are to suffer from 
its effects, to believe that they are not the victims 
of a blundering blindness. The poor wretch who 
suffers amputation should at least be comforted, 
under the knife, with a belief that his doctor knows 
what he is at. 

Mr. H. said, after having fatigued the Com- 
mittee so much, he certainly would refrain from 
discussing at length the Constitutional question 
involved in the measure, which the Speaker had 
rather passed over, than treated with the serious- 
ness it deserves. That the Constitution contains 
a specific grant of power to encourage manu 
factures, would not contended. It has how- 
ever been found under a power to regulate com- 
merce and to levy imposts. That the framers of 
the Constitution intended under this clause to 
confer no such grant, is obvious from the fact of 
their negativing, in Convention, a proposition to 
insert in that instrument a section giving the 
power in question, as might be seen by reference 
to the Journals. Nor can the power be found 
under the clause giving the grant of authority to 
levy duties on imports, for the exclusive purposes 
of revenue. The proposed scheme for the en- 
couragement of manufactures is destructive of that 
uniformity of taxation which is the imperative 
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precept of the instrument in relation to this power. 
A brief statement, which has been founded on the 
calculations of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Charleston will show in what this uniformity 
consists. South Carolina will pay, confessedly, 
not for the or pen of revenue, but for the en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures, on four 
articles alone, the following sums: 
On 18,500 pices of cotton bagging, at $4 32, 

amount of duty - oe - - $79,910 
On 2,000 pieces of Osnaburgs, at $5 50, 

amount ofduty - - - . - 11,000 
On 1,350,000 yards of plains, at 11 cents - 148,500 
On woollens consumed by white population 324,000 


Total BEES OS Meld: Sethe) EO 





A tax, without disguise, levied for the avowed 
urpose of being put into the pockets of the cotton- 
ing manufacturers of Kentucky, and the 
woollen manufacturers of the North. The cun- 
ning implication by which you get at this power, 
only adds a mockery to an unjustifiable wrong. 
An act providing that South Carolina should pay 
from her coffers, in specie, the amount of this 
bounty, would be quite as righteous and Consti- 
tutional. But the objects of this Confederacy 
furnish the true principles for the interpretation 
of the instrument. We are independent States, 
and our league merely looks to a common defence, 
external and internal commerce, an army, navy, 
judiciary, and the powers necessary to carry these 
objects into effect. No one member of this Con- 
federacy could have contemplated joining a Union 
in which “the common defence and general wel- 
fare” meant a sacrifice of any part of it, under 
fanciful and arbitrary considerations of “ the good 
of the whole.” We are not a consolidated em- 
pire, and consequently we have no right partially 
to oppress any portion of the States, however tri- 
fling may be the interest violated. 
But, on the ground of expediency, is it nothing 
to weaken the attachment of one section of this 
confederacy to the bond of Union? Is it nothing 
to shake the confidence of a portion of our people 
in the integrity and justice of their Government ? 
Is it nothing to sow the seeds of incurable aliena- 
tion, by producing a belief that, in your policy you 
rather consult power thanright? Ours is a Govern- 
ment of opinion ; it is sustained by the affections of 
its people. The natural ties and charities of human 
life cannot remain unbroken under a sense of un- 
merited wrong. The affections of a child to a 
parent are sometimes snapt asunder by continued 
acts of injustice and unkindness. Feeble, in com- 
parison with these, is that artificial contrivance, 
called a Government. Lord North contended, 
with a plausibility equal at least to the ingenuity 
which the honorable Speaker has displayed in 
proving the power in question, that the colonies 
had a virtual representation. We, nevertheless, 
are acquainted with the result. Let no man, how- 
ever, tax me with holding incendiary doctrines. | 
know that South Carolina will cling to this Union 
as long as a plank of it floats on the troubled ocean 
of events. I know her lofty nationality and gen- 
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erous patriotism ; but the honorable Speaker, when | on all such wines, at their said importation, that is 
he makes his appeal to the gentlemen of the South, to say: Upon all Madeira wines, 70 cents per gallon ; 
and calls upon us complacently to witness odious, | upon Sherry, St. Lucar, Lisbon, Oporto, and other 
partial, ioe undisguised burdens imposed upon | Wines of Spain and Portugal, not herein enumerated, 
our constituents, without even the justification of | 50 cents per gallon ; on Teneriffe and all other wine of 
that expediency which sometimes gives a colora-| the Canary Islands, 40 cents per gallon ; on Fayal 
ble pretext to injustice, asks from us an unreason- | *2¢ all other wines of the Western islands, 40 cents 

able boon. gallon ; on Sicily wine, 50 cents per gallon; on Mal-. 

In resisting this appeal of the honorable Speaker, | *S* Wie, 30 cents per gallon; all other wines, not 
Mr. H. said he could not, at the same time, be oe roe ene nk ne rare Seerees 
ae Nair Ween Sple oe “ood arc other wines, when imported otherwise than in bottles 
whom it had been his fortune to be associated in er = fear ‘hscipoe cha a ia esate 
the interesting events of the late war. The coun-} 100 cents per gallon.” ” 
try, he believed, could not forget all that he had Af brief. debat thi sion. it 
done in powerful association with three distin- Real a ete ff al oe aie ris tad 

uished individuals from South Carolina, no|°°S;° Wi Sane abars “aend the bill 
onger on that floor; a triumvirate which it would hod is Seer ae follow; o pc, Wecalusaes 

be, he feared, presumptuous in the State to hope| °Y Ser'ing therein the lollowing + 

very soon to furnish as her contingent to the pub-| __“ Be it enacted, That the provisions of the second 
lic weal. He would fain hope, too, that his coun- | *¢¢tion of the act of Congress, entitled “An act to reg- 
trymen at home would find some compensation | Ulate the duties on imports and tonnage,’ approved 
for the Speaker’s zealous crusade against their 27th April, 1816, shall extend and inure to the benefit 
interests in a just recollection of his inestimable of arhnola: and. colleges within, She: United Sten: sx 
services, at an awful crisis, when the existence of | ‘“° PZ eqtinering ‘Saottes 58. Sep 20s. Manas: NPE 
this Union pedis amnbraityy » hidtniliatind Of the like limitations and restrictions provided in said 
question of vast and lainpresibie idbeetat But, “7 - hie ORS SERIE RPP MARTE RY Oia 
notwithstanding the character of these recollec-| [his motion was agreed to—ayes ee by i 
tions, he would say to that honorable gentleman,| Mr. Cuay then moved to amend the bill by in- 
that the measure he had so strongly advocated | Serting the following: 
was unjustifiable in its principles, offensive in its 
character, and pernicious in its consequences. 

When Mr. Hamitton had concluded— 

Some remarks passed between Mr. Marrin- 
DALE and Mr. Hamivron. 

The question was then taken on Mr. CLark’s 
motion to reduce the duty on bar iron from $1.12 
to 90 cents per ton, and decided in the affirma- 
tive—99 to 90, 

At this time, and several times in the course of 
to-day’s sitting, motions were.made to rise, all 
which were rejected. 

Mr. Braptey, of Vermont, then moved to 
amend the bill by inserting therein the following 
provision, viz: ° 

‘*Qn all books which the importer shall make it sat- 
isfactorily appear to the collector of the port at which 
the same shall be entered, were printed previous to 
the year one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five, 
and also on all books printed in other languages than 
English, four cents per volume. 

‘*On all other books, when bound, forty-five cents 
per pound. 

“ On all other books, when in sheets or boards, forty 
cents per pound.” 

This motion was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Wessrer, of Massachusetts, then moved, 
as an amendment to the bill, the following, to 
come in at the end of the 5th section: 


** And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the day of next, the duties now imposed 
and payable on the wines, herein enumerated and de- 
scribed, shall, at their importation into the United 
States from any foreign port or place, cease and de- 
termine; and, in lieu thereof, the following rates or 
duties, respectively, shall be laid, levied, and collected, 


18th Con. lst Srss,—70 

























“ On all manufactured copper in sheets and bottoms 
of every description, three cents per pound.” 

This motion was negatived—ayes 76. 

Mr. Auten, of Massachusetts, then moved to 
amend the bill by inserting therein the following: 


“ On brown sugar, two cents per pound ; on white 
clayed or powdered sugar, three cents per pound.” 

This motion was negatived without debate and 
without a division. 

Mr. Futter, of Massachusetts, then moved to 
amend the bill by inserting the following: 


“ On printed books, thirty three and one-third cents 
per Ib.” 


This motion, also, was negatived without a 
division. 

Mr. MILueR then moved to amend the bill by 
inserting “on mustard in bottles, fifty cents per 
dozen.” This motion was negatived. 

Mr. Sanprorp, of Tennessee, then moved to 
amend the bill by inserting the following: 

* And be it further enacted, That no debenture or 
drawback shall be allowed to any foreigner, who is 
not an inhabitant of the United States, on any goods, 
wares, and merchandise, he may have imported into 
any of the aforesaid United States, or Territories 
thereof.” 

This motion was negatived without a division, 

Mr. Haypen, of New York, then moved to 
amend the bill by striking out the following: 
“On wheat flour, fifty cents per hundred weight,” 
and inserting, “ On wheat flour, eighty-five cents 
per one hundred pounds.” 

This motion was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Bay ies, of Massachusetts, then moved to 
amend the bill by inserting, “ On race ginger, one 
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dollar per hundred weight ; on ground ginger, two 
cents per pound.” 

This motion was negatived. 

Mr. Conner, of North Carolina, then moved 
to strike out eighty cents, the proposed minimum 
valuation of imported woollens, and insert, in lieu 
thereof, forty cents. 

This question was decided in the negative by 
the Chair, 94 votes to 92; but, a new count being 
demanded and taken, there were ayes 100, noes 
95; so the motion was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, then moved to amend 
the bill by striking out the second section of the 
bill; which is in the following words: 


“ And be it further enacted, That, in all cases 
whatsoever, all articles, composed of various materials, 
shall pay the highest duty to which articles manufac- 
tured from any of such materials are subject.” 


This motion was, after considerable debate, de- 
cided in the negative—99 to 94. 

Mr. Mercer then moved to strike out of the bill 
the 30th day of June, a day on which the bill 
is to go into operation, ) so as to defer it to a later 
day; which motion was negatived—92 votes 
to 89. 

Mr. Van Wyck then moved to amend the bill 
by inserting, in lieu of the duty on woollens, to 
take place after 30th June, 1825, the following: 

“ Afterwards a duty of thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem, until the 30th day of June, 1827; afterwards 
a duty of forty per centum ad valorem, until the 30th 
day of June, 1829; afterwards a duty of forty-five per 
centum ad valorem, until the 30th day of June, 1831 ; 
and, after that time, a duty of fifty per centum ad 
valorem.” 

This amendment was negatived without a di- 
vision. 

Mr. Livinesron then moved to strike out the 
whole of the proviso which proposes a minimum 
valuation on imported woollens. 

The question on this motion was taken without 
debate, and decided in the negative—ayes 73. 

Mr. Bartiett, of New Hampshire, moved, at 
the close of the first section of the bill, to insert a 
duty on all domestic distilled spirits, of fifty cents 
per gallon, with a declaration of an intention to 
propose a drawback on such as should be ex- 


Mr. Storrs suggested the necessity of provi- 
sion, with such an amendment, for officers to col- 
lect the duty, &c. 

Mr. Bartietr said his object was merely to 


introduce the — in Committee of the Whole, | 


so that he might be able to introduce the motion, 
with all its necessary details, when the bill should 
come before the House. 

Mr. Forsyta suggested that a proposition of 
this sort, for an excise duty, could not, with pro- 
priety, be introduced into a bill proposing a duty 
on imports. 

The motion was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Craic moved to amend the bill, by striking 
out the proposed duty of four cents per lb. on 
white and red lead, and inserting a duty of five 
cents on that article. 


The question on this motion was decided in 
the negative without a division. 

Mr. Cuay rose to speak in explanation on one 
or two points which had been touched upon in 
debate. 

The question was taken on the Committee’s 
rising and reporting the bill, with the amend- 
ments made to it, and determined in the affirma- 
tive. The Speaker resumed the chair, and the 
r we was made from the Committee of the 

ole. 
| Mr. Forsytu then he notice that he should, 
to-morrow, move for the indefinite postponement 
of the whole subject, and require the yeas and 
nays on the question. 
And then the House adjourned. 








Wepnespay, April 7. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Postmaster General, accompanied by a 
statement prepared in obedience to the resolution 
of this House, directing him to state “the amount 
of defalcations in his department, which accrued 
previous to July, 1823, and which were not sued 
for, as ainewted | by the 29th section of the act 
regulating the Post Office Establishment, desig- 
nating the years when each accrued, and not to 
extend beyond sixteen years; and the amount of 
such deficiencies as have been charged against the 
Postmaster General of the United States;” which 
letter and statement were laid on the table. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Claims be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill 
from the Senate, entitled “An act for the benefit 

| of Alfred Moore and Sterling Orgain, assignees 
of Morris Linsey,” and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Wuairtt.esey, from the Committee of 
Claims, made a report on the petition of Samuel 
Cleveland, jr., accompanied by a bill for his re- 
lief; which was read twice, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

The select committee, to which was referred 
the petition of John Cleves Symmes and Thomas 
|S. Hinde, were distharged from the consideration 
| thereof, and the petition was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. ForsyTu, by leave of the House, presented 
a report and resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Georgia, in relation to 
the running and marking the boundary line be- 
tween that State and the State of Alabama; 
which report and resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

The House took up, and proceeded to consider, 
the resolution submitted by Mr. WarFIELp, yes- 
terday; and, the same being read, it was, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Tracy, laid on the table. 

Mr. Forsyra laid the following resolution on 
the table for consideration on to-morrow, Viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House the pro- 
posals made, through General Jackson, by the Path- 
Killer and his chiefs, of the Cherokee tribe of Indians, 
in the year 1820 or 1821, to make a cession of their 
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lands to the United States, together with any other 
propositions made in relation to the subject, of which 
he may be possessed. 


Mr. Gazuay laid the following resolution on 
the tagle for consideration on to-morrow, viz: 

d, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform this House whether the 5th 
section of the act relating to a township of land lying 
within John Cleves Symmes’ patent, and passed 3d 
March, 1803, has been executed; and, if not, what 
reasons have prevented the execution of the same. 

Mr. Bartitett moved the following resolu- 
tion, viz: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of im- 
posing a tax upon domestic distilled spirits, and of 
providing, by law, for the collection of the same. 

The question was taken, Will the House 
consider the resolution? and determined in the 
negative. 

An engrossed bill, providing for the appoint- 
ment of two Indian agents, in addition to those 
already provided for, and fixing their compensa- 
tion, was read the third time, and passed. 

Ordered, That the title be “An act providing 
for the appointment of an agent for the Osage 
Indians, west of the State of Missouri, and Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, and for other pe, and 
that the Clerk do carry the said bill to the Senate, 
and ask their concurrence therein. 

The engrossed bill “ providing for the appoint- 
ment of an agent to reside with the Osage Indi- 
ans,” was read a third time, passed, and sent to 
the Senate. 

A message was received from the Senate, noti- 
fying that they insist on their amendment to the 
Naval Appropriation bill, which was to strike out 
the specification of the items to which the con- 
tingent fund is to be applied, leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Navy; and ask a 
conference upon the subject. 

On motion of Mr. McLans, the House resolved 
to insist on their disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate; agreed to the conference, and a 
committee of five were appointed to meet the com- 
mittee appointed on behalf of the Senate. 

Mr. Owen, of Alabama, rose, and asked of the 
Chair, whether a resolution, moved by himself, 
calling for certain information from the Treasury 
Department, respecting the two and three per 
cent. funds arising from the sales of public lands 
ia the several States, had been transmitted to the 
proper Department; and, if so, whether an answer 
had been received. 

The Speaker said the resolution had, doubt- 
less, been forwarded by the proper officer of the 
House, and, if an answer had been returned, it 
would have been laid before the House. 

Mr. Owen said, then, of course the information 
called for by the resolution, had not, as yet, been 
furnished. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the amendments reported by the Committee of 
the Whole to the tariff bill. 

Mr. Forsyts fose and withdrew the intima- 


ee 
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tion, yesterday given, of his intention now to 
move the indetinite postponement of the bill. This 
he did at the suggestion of several members (con- 
trary to his previousimpression,) that the features 
of the bill were not sufficiently fixed by votes in 
Committee of the Whole, as to determine all the 
members to vote decisively for or against the re- 
jection of the bill in its present state. He should 
therefore defer his motion until the question had 
been settled as to the amount of duties to be pro- 
posed on the leading articles, wool, cotton and iron. 
The Clerk then read the several amendments 
reported by the Committee of the Whole. And 
the question being on concurring in the first 
amendment, (reducing the minimum on woollens, 
from 80 to 40 cents the square yard.) 

Mr. Top, of Pennsylvania, rose and addressed 
the Chair, as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: It was the intention of the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures that no more of the time 
of the House should be taken up by any of them, 
in this debate. Such was generally, I believe, 
the wish and intention of the friends of the bill. 
But now some few things appear almost necessary 
to be said. One thing, perhaps, requires to be re- 
peated ; that the measure here proposed is not de- 
signed chiefly to promote the profit of manufac- 
turers, but, through manufactures, to relieve the 
poverty and distresses of the agricultural portion 
of the country. Petitions and addresses are no 
roof of distress. That is admitted. Yet, there 
is a certain extremity of poverty, which, spread- 
ing over a great extent of country, wants no proof 
but the notoriety of the fact. Every one knows 
that some great portions of this Union are almost 
exclusively agricultural; that, with few excep- 
tions, they can have nothing wherewith to pur- 
chase manufactures, but grain, or the products of 
grain. It is evident that an agricultural, grain- 
raising sar importing the manufactured neces- 
saries of life from countries which refuse to take, 
in return, the only articles they have to dispose 
of, and for which articles they have no other mar- 
ket, must inevitably be poor, and in debt. Statis- 
tical recorded facts will of themselves give proof. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wes. 
STER) has observed, that the years of former pros- 
perity, selected by the honorable Speaker from 
his statements of exportation, were probably those 
most favorable to the argument. Take, then, a 
different set of years. Take five years together, 
those of 1790, 91, 92, 93, and °94. The yearly 
average quantity of grain and flour exported for 
those five years, was 1,421,335 barrels. The com- 
mercial statements of that day do not give the 
value. But Mr. Pitkin has calculated the value 
for 1792 at $7,649,887. 

Our population, in 1790, was about four mil- 
lions. In the present times, for the last three years, 
our exportation of every species of grain and flour 
has been as follows: 


1821 Barrels, 1,360,453 Value, $5,184,999 
1822 1,098,768 6,327,510 
1823 1,074,528 6,263,237 


Yearly average, 1,177,949 Av. val. $5,925,249 
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Our population has now reached to ten mil- 
lions, and let it not be forgotten, that, during those 
times when we exported breadstuffs to the amount 
of $7,649,887, the whole agricultural grain-ex- 
porting population of the United States did not, 
probably, equal the present population of one sin- 
gle State. By far the greatest proportion of our 
increase of numbers, since 1790, has been to the 

in-raising population of the country. Large 
Goes and Territories, which are now the most fer- 
tile in grain, have been since that time acquired, 
or were then a wilderness. A few people might 
then have been encamped in the West, but, to all 
the purposes of this argument, the States of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Tennessee, Indiana, and Illinois, 
have been since settled. So, _—— one half 
of the greecening rts of Virginia, Vermont, 
Maine, Georgia. d, not Territories only, but 
States, since acquired, and now cultivated. Add 
the improvements in agriculture, mills, roads, and 
in all the facilities of production and transporta- 
tion. 1 will not dispute about particular items 
and sums. Whatever deduction any gentleman 
thinks he can in conscience ask for, let him make 
it, and he will find that our country could now, 
were there any adequate market, raise and export 
five times the amount of grain we exported thirty 
or thirty-four years ago. It is not, rs ex- 
travagant to say, that those parts of the single 
State of New York, which have been settled dur- 
ing the last thirty-four years, are now capable of 
raising and exporting more grain than was ex- 

rted from the whole United States in 1790. 

hus, with all this increase of numbers and ca- 
pacity, almost beyond calculation, our exports of 
grain are reduced from $7,649,887 to $5,925,249 ; 
while the importation of foreign manufactures has 
been increasing with the decrease of the facilities 


































multitudes of people, without oppression? An 
oppression the more intolerable, because it is pro- 
duced solely by the policy of our own Government. 
The victims of it have not, since the close of the 
war, ceased to petition. They complain tigat the 
only surplus products they can have to dis of 
are shut out from foreign markets, particularly 
by the very countries whose manufactures we con- 
sume. The show that our own country has, 
within itself, all the means of producing these 
manufactures, without paying for them one cent 
of tribute to foreigners ; and that, if the policy of 
our Government should be only so far changed as 
to secure to them the privilege of supplying with 
provisions and with the raw materials, the work- 
men employed in the fabrication of articles which 
they, the agriculturists of our country, themselves 
consume, they might be relieved from their pre- 
sent absolute exhaustion, and be enabled to enjoy, 
in part, at least, the prosperity they were accus- 
tomed to during the general warin Europe. They 
show that, to protect manufactures, is to protect 
agriculture, and that protection, to answer any 
valuable purpose to the country, must be a lib- 
eral and bold protection, placing our manu- 
factures not only beyond the reach of foreign 
competition, but beyond the fears of it. They 
show that they ask nothing new, nothing vision- 
ary or untried. And they prove, by the invari- 
able examples of nations, that the dependence of 
any country, exclusively, upon its own agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industry, is the sure 
beaten high road to private wealth and national 
power. With these complaints, and these proofs, 
suffering, for years together, distresses produced 
solely by the national policy, which, under any 
other than a Republican Government, might 
create an insurrection, these petitioners, coming 
here, the only place where relief can be had, are, it 
seems, to be told, “ Honest friends, you have al- 
‘together mistaken your case; we see you are 
‘ worn to the bone, sure enough ; but it all comes 
‘out of your independent banks and your stop- 
‘ laws.” Thus, with much gravity, it is to be 
attempted to make us believe that the plain and 
palpable consequences of the distress of the coun- 
try, are not the consequences, but the causes of it. 
Worse than all that—we are to be consoled with 
scraps from the metaphysical books of the econo- 
mists, and it seems an experiment is to be made 
upon our understandings, whether we are com- 
posed of exactly that sort of stuff as to think our- 
selves fully compensated for the severest extremity 


of payment. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wes- 
STER) has seemed to question whether this dimin- 
ution of exports shows any diminution of pros- 
perity. On that head, let it be observed, that the 
most vehement of the opposers of this bill are so 
because they apprehend that, at some future day, 
the effects of the measure may be to prevent the 
exportation of some part of their staple commodity, 
cotton. Then they, at any rate, put no very great 

ractical faith in this opinion of the gentleman 
rom Massachusetts. They show their idea to be 
that, as to cotton at least, “ agriculture without a 
market” may be an inconvenience. We indeed 
believe that their fears are most groundless in sup- 
posing that domestic manufactures are to lessen | of actual poverty, by imaginary and metaphysical 
the demand for cotton. We believe the exactly | relief, and by the abracadabra of “let us alone,” 
reverse effect to be most inevitable. But they are| and “getrich by making nothing, selling nothing, 
clearly right in insisting that a defect of market | but buying where you can buy cheapest.” 
must be certainly hurtful. For, beyond all doubt,| The matter and substance of the remarks upon 
those who purchase abroad, without the means of | our application for relief, have not been much 
payment abroad, must suffer every description of | helped by the manner, as far as respects the observa- 
pecuniary vexation. tion of one gentleman—I mean the gentleman from 

Now, in one case, without descending into the | South Carolina, (Mr. Hamitton.) Some of those 
odious particulars of misfortune, I would ask whe- | observations I did not hear. The gentleman from 
ther any one imagines that such reduction of al- | South Carolina, no doubt, believed me to be pre- 
most all the means of decent living, as is shown |sent. I ought to have been present. The truth 
by our commercial records, can fall upon such) is, when the gentleman from ‘South Carolina 
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came to a part of his speech in which he seemed 

to be commencing a dissertation upon the useful 

and sublime discoveries of the political econo- 

mists, calling them, or some of them, immortal, 

&c., thinking I had heard all these matters before, 

I concluded nothing would be lost by my going 

to the committee-room upon some committee busi- 

ness, and stayed, perhaps, longer than I intended. 

The gentleman from South Carolina charged the 

Committee of Manufactures, very directly, with 

gross ignorance of their business ; that the chair- 
man of that committee had been repeatedly con- 

victed of gross ignorance. I mention this matter 

because it is connected with something more 
material, and not for the sake of any personal 
complaint. Besides, the gentleman from South 
Carolina has already explained that part of his 
observations. It is proper to take this occasion 

to say, that the Committee of Manufactures have 
not yet made | gears to any superior learning. 
As to myself, I know, eee better than the 
gentleman from South Carolina, my own inade- 
quacy to this station. It is a station which was 
not sought for, nor wished for, by me. It cer- 
tainly found me very unprepared. Much was to 
be learned; and, no doubt, much yet remains un- 
learned. But my humility goes no further. It 
is not admitted that the great cause of domestic 
industry has suffered from any insufficiency of 
the Committee of Manufactures. It was their 
business to know our own laws upon the subject, 
and all the changes before made in them: also to 
know from what countries and in what quantities 
we draw our supply of manufactured articles; to 
know, also, how they can be paid for, and what 
commodities of this country are prohibited or per- 
mitted to be sent in return; and to know, further, 
the capacity or incapacity of the several parts of 
our own country to furnish a supply for our own 
population. 

f the committee know these things, and if they 
have sense enough to make the proper use of in- 
formation furnished by sail men, or by ex- 
perienced officers of Government, communicated 
to the House heretofore, and to follow, with due 
precaution, a bill drawn up by abler men, and ap- 

roved and passed at a former session, by a ma- 
jority of this House, it is perhaps enough. We 
admit it to be the business of the committee to be 
able to know and to do all these things. But it 
is not admitted that we are bound to know all the 
usages, nor even all the regulations of foreign 
countries, nor to know the particular names of 
all the places in each foreign country, from which 
manufactured articles are imported. Even if we 
did know all these things, (which I for one, do 
not pretend to,) it is not certain that it would have 
been thought worth while to make a display of 
our learning. Very minute information is apt to 
be a very dull matter. We have heard, at some 
dength, the particulars of a story relative to a bull. 
Have the gentlemen who are disposed to cate- 
‘chize upon these little points, ever heard a certain 
other story, how upon a time, a certain town cor- 
poration had convened upon public matters. The 
Proposition was to banish all the dogs—upon some 






















One Alderman, 
when it came to his turn to speak, said, that he 
very much approved of the plan so far, but sug- 
gested, that, in his opinion, to act wnderstandingly 
upon the subject, they should first appoint a com- 
mittee to ascertain the names of the dogs. Sir, 
all these niceties of detail do not appear to be 
wanted to understand the great question whether 
the industry of our own country is to be preferred 
to that of foreign nations. The gentleman from 
South Carolina was pleased to say, as lam in- 
formed, that the Committee of Manufactures had 
been surrounded by blackguards—as I understand 
the word was—congregated blackguards, each one 
thrusting his share into the bill; and much more, 
in thesamestyle. [Here Mr. Hamitron explained, 
denied that his language was so applied, said he 
had spoken of the ruffians sent from a distant 
manufactory to disturb the meeting at New York.] 
Mr. Top—As to the disturbance of the New York 
meeting, if the gentleman from South Carolina 
had been attentive to the publications on the sub- 
ject, he would have seen a refutation of the charge 
of the attendance of the Paterson manufacturers 
at the New York meeting, supported by proof so 
conclusive, that I believe it never has been, and 
never will be, controverted, showing the charge to 
be a mere fabrication of the same stamp, and for 
the same purpose, with that pretended letter from 
this city, published in sundry newspapers, and 
stating, Down with commerce! to be the cry here 
of the friends of the Tariff. 

As to the persons who have attended the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures, on the invitation of the 
committee, or without invitation, it is due to them 
and to us to say, that they have all been citizens 

of our country, and gentlemen of good appearance 
and good credit. And it may be further said, that 
among the few of -them who had any particular 
interest and manufacture of their own to promote, 
there has been scarcely one who has not gone 
away disappointed. 

There is a part of the speech of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, which he has not attempted 
to explain, and which, not for our own sake, but 
for the sake of the cause which we advocate, it be- 
comes our duty to protest against. I understand 
he closed his personal comments on the Commit- 
tee of Manufactures with a defiance, that, if any 
gentleman thought himself insulted, he knew 
where to come for satisfaction, or words of equiv- 
alent import. I do not happen to remember that 
a single word had been said by any one of the Com- 
mittee of Manufactures against the gentleman 
from South Carolina, or against any one of those 
writers called the political economists. There 
has been no such complaint, nor pretence of com- 
plaint. If any severity of comment has been made 
use of on our side, it came from others. Now, 
this may be according to rule, but it appears rather 
odd that all the quarrel, all the provocation, all 
the insult, whatever it is, and the challenge to 
boot, should come all from one side; and that a 
gentleman, by nothing but his own speech, should 
undertake to fret himself into a passion first, and 
then intoa fight. The gentleman from South 


alarm ; it is immaterial what. 
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Carolina has also thought proper to inform us 
that he was in the army in the late war. It may 
be remembered that, in this debate, or some other 
in the House lately, a gentleman has been men- 
tioned, called Don Quixote. I learn. that his 
practice was to go upon the high road, with sword 
and pistol, and insist upon fighting with peaceable 
travellers, unless they would confess, off hand, 
that, of all fair ladies, there was none in the coun- 
try to be compared with a certain friend of his 


haps it will not be considered material. Ido con- 
fess myself to be one of those who, rather than 
have a duel with Quixote, would say any thing 
almost for Dulcinea, to the best of my knowledge ; 
and, in preference toa quarrel with the gentleman 
from South Carolina, I should, if it could be done 
with any sort of conscience, be most strongl 
tempted to go as far for the wisdom of the politi- 
cal economists, as I would for the beauty of Dul- 
cinea. Formerly, it is said, the law was, that, when 
disputes arose, and a cause happened to come up, 
very hard to comprehend, such puzzling case was 
to be settled by a mode of decision, called, in the 
law style of that day, a trial by battle, the ver 
sort of trial which the gentleman from Sout 
Carolina seems to prefer. A party might fight 
his cause by himself, or by his attorney, called, in 
that process, his champion. Now I give notice 
that t will not be the champion for this tariff bill, 
particularly since the amendments. Should I 
ever change my mind, and agree to enter the 
lists with the gentleman from South Carolina, I 
solemnly promise to release him from the oath 
against the employment of all conjuration and 
witchcraft. To be more serious, it is a mode of 
decision which I have never studied. It is not 
what I was sent here for. It would be con- 
ceding what might pee a very injurious ad- 
vantage. It is a call to a sort of honor which 
I do not want. I live, and am glad of it, in 
a part of the country where what little respec- 
tability a man may chance to have, needs no such 
propping—nor does the cause of domestic industry 
require any such support. If it does, I for one, 
have no ambition to be a martyr to the best tariff 
that ever was devised. Besides, it is no discredit 
to the gentleman from South Carolina to say, that 
he greatly over-rates his own importance, as well 
as mine, if he supposes any thing we can do can 
settle the question. I have other very good reasons. 
I have, perhaps, mentioned enough. If the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina is determined to have 
a personal contest upon this tariff, he shall not 
have it with me, without an actual attack. 

The gentleman from South Carolina has thought 
proper to take this occasion to applaud some dis- 
tinguished citizens of his State. Some of them 
are living, and too near to make it worth while 
for me to enter into a discussion of their charac- 
ters. On the memory of Mr. Lowndes I could 
go, in tae way of encomium, perhaps farther than 
the gentleman from South Carolina. I have fre- 
quent!y heard him in this House—I have known 
him out of it. I speak not for the purpose of pre- 
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senting any contrast, but give my opinion, often 
declared in the hearing of some who now hear 
me, that Mr. Lowndes was a statesman, who has 
not left his superior in this nation, nor scarcely 
hisequal. Every one who remembers Mr. Lowndes, 
remembers that, with talents almost beyond the 
lot of mortality, and seeing nothing about him 
but respect and veneration, yet a man more unas- 
suming never entered this House. There was 
nothing pompous in him, no blustering, no rant. 
Of one thing only did he ever appear ignorant, 
and of that always most grossly ignorant—that 
was, the magnitude of his own powers. If this 
was a defect in that great man, it was a defect 
which, I must say, his successor does appear most 
happily exempt from. To end this matter: | 
have lived longer than the gentleman from South 
Carolina, and have, probably, seen more of the 
events and turns of life, and more of mankind, and 
have some right to say to him, that he must have 
been young when he entered into the army, too 
young to profit at that school, and young when 
he came out of it; that, in one sense, he is young 
still, and has much yet to learn, or he will die 
young. If I have thought it my duty to protest, 
with some earnestness, against the course which 
the gentleman from South Carolina has thought 
fit to take in this debate, it is not that I have sus- 
pected any thing in him invidious or malicious. 
On the contrary, I have no objection to assent, 
with those who know him better, to the usual 
frankness of his disposition, and am willing to be- 
lieve that he exhibits an ardor of feeling, anda 
vivacity, which, at some day, with a great deal 
of cultivation and discipline, may render him 
not a useless defender of the interests of his 
country. 

There is one objection to this bill, which seems 
to require peculiar notice; an objection that has 
been most vehemently pressed upon us by gentle- 
men here, and by memorials and publications 
without number; the destruction of commerce 
and the navy. Not in this House, to be sure, have 
the friends of domestic manufactures been direct- 
ly charged with the intention and design of de- 
stroying trade and commerce; it is only contended 
that such destruction must be the certain effect. 
But out of doors our opponents are not quite so 
generous. There, we are represented as a rustic, 
envious, malignant, and unprincipled combina- 
tion, making agriculture and manufactures a mere 
pretence for the ruin of trade and the navy. It is 
degrading to plead not guilty to such a charge, 
but the falsehood of it must be shown. 

The late war was a war for commerce only. It 
was not provoked by any injury but to our trade 
and to our people connected with, and in pursuit 
of, trade and navigation. Our territory was not 
touched—our citizens on shore were not molested. 
That able paper of the declaration of war men- 
tions, for its causes, no outrages but those to com- 
merce and seamen, except the miserable business 
of John Henry, which, in very doubtful and inde- 
finite language, appears to have been stuck in by 
way of amendment. The sections of our coun- 


try, always foremost and unanimous in asking 
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protection for domestic industry, and here assailed 
as enemies to foreign trade, suffered their full 
share of whatever there was of hardship or disas- 
ter in that war for commerce. It will be admit- 
ted that, in paying taxes, in marching against 
the enemy, and here, by their representatives, they 
did never, for one moment, shrink from the con- 
flict, in the darkest of times ; and it is not extrav- 
agant to say that, under God, to the firmness of 
these people, now calumniated as the sordid ma- 
lignant enemies of commercial wealth, does for- 
eign commerce owe every solid, sure, and estab- 
lished right it now enjoys; and, from their devo- 
tion to the interests of the whole, their contempt 
for the low and selfish principles upon which this 
bill is opposed, does it come that we now have a 
flag that can protect foreign trade, and that we 
are not, abroad, the common plunder of the 
world. 

Yet it would not have been surprising, in that 
war for commerte, on occasions of extreme gloom 
and disaster, which often happened, if some timid 
few, or some demagogue, anxious to et himself 
into Congress, by supplanting some of those who 
had voted for the war, had attempted to inflame 
the minds of those people against such vexatious 
war, supported by their blood and their money, to 
revenge injuries done to foreign trade. But even 
that never happened, nor was the man found 
among them who, at any time, would declare his 
willingness to give up the contest without secur- 
ing the commercial rights for which it was en- 
tered into; and, since the war, they will be found 
to have adhered to the same principles of attach- 
ment tothe commercial interest. No matter how 
their requests have been received ; no matter from 
what selfish motives their interests have been dis- 
regarded, if, from the whole immense agricultural 
population that now demands a tariff of protec- 
tion, a single vote, in the House, can be found to 
have been given against any plan for extending or 
protecting foreign commerce, or against building 
ships, or providing naval materials, or sending 
embassies to promote trade, or squadrons to the 
Pacific ocean or Mediterranean sea, or any other 
sea, or any other of the immense expenses of for- 
eign trade, let that vote be produced, and, as far 
as it goes, let it be set down to enmity to com- 
merce—but I believe no such vote can be found. 

Does any gentleman imagine that our people 
who sustained that commercial war with such 
steadiness and spirit, did so in pursuance of doc- 
trines such as we have here now? or dreaming 
that, in case of success, they themselves were to 
be excluded from every possible benefit of it? or, 
after exerting themselves tg the utmost, and risk- 
ing every thing, they should come to the merchant, 
reinstated in their rights by their aid and their 
fidelity, with their hemp, their iron, and their lead, 
and say to him, “ We have no customers but you. 
If we raise grain, we have no market for it. There 
is nothing we can sell but the things we have 
here ;” and be told by the merchant, “ True ; your 
hemp is water rotted and strong; your iron is 
tough, and good for cannon and anchors and ship- 
bolts; but it is all country make. And, friends, 
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you don’t understand the new light of political 
economy—it is only when you come in the capa- 
city of purchasers that we can deal with you. We 
employ the workmen and farmers of England, 
Wales, and Russia, and we think, in the long run, 
we can save something to ourselves by it. You 
have never read Adam Smith. Every man for 
himself, is the only thing for the country. Here 
it isin the book. In this way we enrich ourselves, 
as we know; and we make the nation rich, as the 
book shows. No monopoly, no restriction, except 
in our favor. Let us alone, until another war. 
When the doctrine of Algiers comes next into 
fashion, with the naval Powers of Europe, or any 
one of them, you may then have just so much in- 
terest in navigation, as to pay taxes and do the 
fighting for it.” Surely no manufacturing or ag- 
ricultural man, in that war for commerce, could 
have been slave and fool enough to contend in 
the cause, had he imagined that there was no 
community of interests in this nation ; no advan- 
tage by commerce but to the merchant; no help- 
ing of each other ; or, if he had foreseen, what has 
since actually happened, that the very peace and 
commerce contended for, with such profusion of 
money and of blood, should, with the exception 
of some trifle of profit to a handful of merchants, 
produce, after all, nothing but prosperity to foreign 
nations, and chiefly to Great Bristin, with whom 
we contended, and nothing but destruction and 
death to three-fourths of the agricultural, grain- 
raising, and manufacturing interests of our own 
country. 

There is one species of commerce which we 
avow ourselves opposed.to. It is that which is 
employed in bringing from abroad, for our con- 
sumption, those common necessaries of life which 
we can produce at home, lead, glass, iron, hemp, 
andat least one half our present supply of imported 
cotton and woollen goods. And here arises a 
dispute with the advocates of commerce. We 
say we are beggared and undone by these impor- 
tations—that the nations which send them to us 
will not take in return any thing we have to spare. 
We say, that, to make all these things at home, 
will take nothing from us but grain and things 
which we at present know not what to do with ; 
while we are utterly exhausted by buying them 
from foreigners. The men of commerce contend, 
that, to supply us with these articles, is one of their 
perquisites. They claim it as a right, not, as they 
say, altogether for their own profit, but because 
the commercial interests of the country and the 
Navy in a great measure depend upon it. Now 
examine the case, and see if this trade of importa- 
tion of goods ought to be upheld for the benefit of 
the merchant, or for any other purpose. First, the 
very freight, the benefit so much talked of, is not 
confined exclusively to our own citizens, nor to 
our own ships. About one-eighth or one-seventh 
of the importations which such a clamor is made 
about the profits of, are by foreigners, in foreign 
ships, and this even in time of peace. In times of 
war with any naval Power, even that miserable 
advantage of freight will certainly go, almost en- 
tirely, with the rest of the profits, to foreigners. 
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Even if it could be secured entirely to our own 
merchants, it would be no sort of et for 
the evils of the trade. Observe, I speak only of 
those things which we may have made at home, 
of our own materials. But, if made at home, 
there is no freight or profit to the importer. He 
seems to think it very reasonable that we should 
agree to pay one hundred dollars to foreigners, in 
order that he may gain a profit of ten dollars, or 
fifteen. On this head, let it be remembered, that 
it has been often said, and never, as I know, de- 
nied, that more than half of all the importations 
of manufactures from Europe, are by foreigners 
themselves, directly on their own account, and 
vended here by themselves or their agents. From 
that fact the true nature of all this alarm about the 
trade and the Navy of the country may be under- 
stood. So far from agreeing that the naval power 
of the country depends upon the consumption of 
foreign goods in preference to the domestic, I con- 
tend that all we hear about the destruction of trade 
and the Navy, by checking the importation of dry 
goods, means nothing more than the diminishing 
the profits of the importer. Are we to believe that 
these merchants are seriously apprehensive only 
for navigation and the Navy? hy, sir, it has 
been during this very session of Congress, that the 
deplorable case of our spermaceti whale fishery 
has been presented to us; the noblest nursery and 
school of the noblest seamen perhaps on the globe, 
comprising two years ago, 142 ships, and 3,100 
seamen—a quantity of tonnage double or thrice 
that employed in the trade of importing all the 
woollen and linen goods, and cuttlery, and hemp, 
and lead, and glass, and leghorn hats, that we 
get from Europe; and a body of men perhaps 
combining a greater mass of nautical skill, hardi- 
hood of body and mind, devotion to country, dis- 
cipline, self-command, and obedience, than was 
brought into action on both sides, in the battle of 
the Nile—all now dwindling, perishing, on the 
point of extinction. But has any one ever heard 
of any Chamber of Commerce, or any merchants, 
or any of their advocates, interfering with us, or 
any where else, in favor of this perishing whale 
fishery ?—they, who can snuff danger a mile off, 
to the Navy and to the navigation, when it threat- 
ens to stop the importation of a yard of calico, or 
a hob nail: and who, almost before the bill for 
the protection of domestic industry can be printed, 
are here with their remonstrances. I complain 
not of the merchants. They wish us to import 
the necessaries of life, instead of making them at 
home. They are right; for, by it, they gain their 
freight and profit. They wish to go far for our 
supply, and they are right; for the farther they go 
the less chance there is of competition, and the 
greater the chance of profit. Hence, all that out- 
cry, some years ago, against the protection of do- 
mestic cottons, and the exclusion of cheap mus- 
lins from the East Indies. I repeat it, the mer- 
chants are right. They act just as Providence 
intended they should act, taking care of their own 
interest, and adhering to that solely. They were 
created for this purpose, and all very good. There 








tended also to give to the men of the land sense 
enough to take some little care of themselves, and, 
when they are the immense majority of a nation, 
not suffer themselves to be made beggars in order 
to make nobles of a few merchants; not suffer all 
their resources to be exhausted in paying for for- 
eign goods, that the merchant may be enriched by 
the profits of transporting them. 
The land part, the agricultural part of a nation 
like this, Providence intended to besupreme. Our 
country is the land. Every thin rmanent is 
on the land. Yet the commercial interest is to 
be cherished. Certainly it is; but not with such 
extravagant devotion as to make ourselves tribu- 
taries and slaves to foreign industry. If, indeed, 
we found ourselves thus picked to the bone, and 
consumed by our own citizens for their own ben- 
efit, and if the means and resources of our own 
country were increased by exhausting us; that is, 
suppose it to be the case that some sections of our 
country should supply us with manufactured goods, 
as Europe does now, and, thus supplying us, su 
ose they by some means should refuse to take 
rom us, in exchange, the chief articles we have 
to give, our grain, our flour, and agricultural pro- 
ductions, though we could afford Sein at half the 
price which they would be obliged to pay for 
them at home—in that situation, impossible, in- 
deed, under our form of Government—but which, 
if it was the very actual fact, would, indeed, as to 
all purposes of individual poverty and oppression, 
leave us exactly as we are now—yet then we 
should have the consolation to know that what 
caused weakness and depression to us, produced 
some wealth and power to our country. But 
there is nothing of that in our case. Our distress 
is more bitter from the reflection that we are ex- 
hausted for the purpose of giving affluence and 
power to strangers, to aliens, to rivals, to enemies. 
And so far from helping the case, it is an aggra- 
vation and an insult to be told by our own mer- 
chants that we ought to submit tamely to be de- 
voured by foreign industry, because some of the 
crumbs, one miserable tenth part of the plunder, 
may go, by way of freight and profits, into the 
pockets of the merchants. 
As to fact and experience, there is not now, nor 
was there ever since the worid began, a country 
possessing commerce and naval power, and main- 
taining them by the importation of foreign com- 
merce; nor is there any possible connexion be- 
tween naval power and consuming foreign goods. 
We import nothing, which can be strictly called 
manufactured goods, from the Island of Cuba; 
we import none such from Hayti; yet we have 
more ships and more tonnage employed in the 
trade with these islands than we employ in the 
importation of goods from all parts of Great 
Britain. Further, the only considerable articles, 
the importation of which is likely to be diminish- 
ed by this tariff, are woollen and cotton goods, 
iron, lead, hemp, hempen and linen goods, and 
Leghorn hats. We know the quantity and weight 
of iron, lead, and hemp, imported, and what ton- 
nage they employ ; and we may, by estimate, come 


is no possible harm in it; because Providence in- | near enough to the amount of tonnage employed 
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in importing those other goods. .Then, sir, let 
any gentleman make the ca culation ; let him set 
it down that all these importations are in our own 
ships, which is not the fact, and that they will 
always continue in our own ships, and no war 
ever molest us; let him set it down that, by ex- 
cluding a part of these things, we are to import 
nothing instead of them; that our domestic man- 
ufactures are never to be exported, and their pros- 

ity to have no beneficial effect upon the wealth, 
and of course upon the commerce of the country, 
and what will it all amount to? Why, sir, he 
will find that the loss of tonnage, by the dimin- 
ished importation of woollen and cotton goods, 
iron, lead, hemp, hempen and linen goods, and 
Leghorn hats, cannot, by any tolerable mode of 
calculation, be made to reach anyways near the 
amount of our tonnage now employed in the im- 
portation of the three articles of molasses, coffee, 
and tea. 

I pray, then, that we may have an end to this 
charge of hostility to commerce; there is not sol- 
idity enough in it for a congregation from the 
wharves of a city. To import the necessaries of 
life, which may be produced at home, is not com- 
merce; it is the worst abuse of commerce; it is 
to be the victim of commerce. We declare our- 
selves to be the friends of commerce, when we 
profess ourselves the friends of industry on shore ; 
they may consist together—indeed they may stand 
better together. e are not bound to choose be- 
tween them; if we were, I should say that the 
land is our home, and not the sea. I should say 
that internal wealth and manufacturing industry 
can of themselves create commerce. Without 
them commerce is precarious; liable to total de- 
struction in the first war with any first, second, 
or third rate naval Power of Europe. With them 
commerce is imperishable. Sink every ship, pub- 
lic and private, in the ocean—with domestic in- 
dustry, and freedom from foreign tribute, we can 
be able, in less than five years’ time, to replace 
them all. But why rely on argument? I repeat 
it, we have experience to go by, and the actual 
fact that every commercial nation in Europe, 
without exception, is prosperous exactly in propor- 
tion to the vigilance with which it protects its 
own manufacturing industry, by excluding the 
foreign, and 7 down this spurious, pernicious 
commerce of importation of manufactured goods. 
As to the island of Great Britain, the first com- 
mercial country of the world, everybody knows 
that not only her wealth, but her salvation, is sup- 
posed to depend upon her naval power and her 
commerce, both of which it has been her chief 
aim for ages to promote. If any interest predom- 
inates in that country, it is the commercial inter- 
est. Yet no temptation of cheapness, no employ- 
ment or encouragement of shipping or seamen, no 
argument of the political economists, has ever in- 
duced her for one day, since her naval ascend- 
ency, to permit the importation of any article for 
domestic use which domestic industry could pos- 
sibly be made to produce. France, probably the 
second naval Power of Europe, follows the same 
policy with the same success. So other coun- 


tries; and from their examples, and from the 
contrary examples of weak and miserable nations, 
we may learn and may know, that to employ 
commerce to supersede home manufacture, by the 
importation of foreign goods, is ultimately as de- 
structive to the naval power as it is to the domes- 
tic industry of a country. 

Gentlemen have apprehended the resentment of 
foreign nations if we discontinue the use of their 
manufactures. They ask, Will not Great Britain 
retaliate? The same gentlemen are very unani- 
mous in denouncing what is called the system of 
restrictions, the system of exclusion of the foreign, 
and protection of the home industry. They say 
it is despotic, useless, pernicious. That it can 
serve no possible purpose but that of mischief, and 
destruction to commerce, trade, and the Navy. 
They say that not only all the philosophers and 
economists of England condemn it, but the speak- 
ers in Parliament, the committees of the Com- 
mons denounce it; that the opinions of Lord 
Bacon, and of all the statesmen of that great 
country, from time immemorial, have all gone out 
of fashion; and that, since the light of the econo- 
mists has sprung up, the Government and the 
nation are tired of the present destructive system, 
and watching the first opportunity to rid them- 
selves of it. Further, they say that England has 
acquired her wealth and power, not by her re- 
strictions, not by her protection of domestic indus- 
try, not by her manufactures, but in spite of them 
all; and that the truest estimate of the balance of 
trade, and criterion of national wealth, is, not 
what a nation fabricates and sends abroad, but 
what she imports. In fine, that England is very 
unhappy, from having started her system before 
the new light of modern times; while we, by fol- 
lowing the dogmas of the economists, are in the 
high road of prosperity. Very good. Then, it 
seems, England is to be very much hurt if we 
presume to beggar ourselves by the passage of 
this tariff bill. The English will show resent- 
ment if we do all we can to relieve them from the 
effects of a system which they are anxious to 
abandon; which they find to be pernicious; and, 
most dreadful of all, they are sure to be grievously 
offended at our destruction of our own Navy. [| 
despair of throwing any light upon such argu- 
ments, and quit them with one word. It appears 
worse than idle to apprehend, in the British Gov- 
ernment, such a silly malignity as to resent our 
attempting to do a part of our own work, to re- 
lieve our own distresses, and give employment to 
our own people. Does any one among us feel 
resentment against the British Government, for 
their policy, which extracts from us a voluntar 
tribute of so many millions a year? Do we thin 
ourselves injuriously treated, because Great Britain 
refuses to take from us our grain and flour cheaper 
than she can produce them herself? Every one 
knows the prodigious efforts made, and the im- 
mense expenses incurred, by Great Britain, for the 
restoration of the royal family of France, They 
succeeded, at last, and restored the Bourbons to 
the throne, If ever England had a fair title toa 
great foreign customer, here certainly was one; 
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and how gladly British peer would have seized 
t 


e new manufactur- 
rticularly the cot- 


this occasion to break down 
ing establishments of France 
tons, every one may judge. et the French Gov- 
ernment was deaf to all terms for the admission 
of British manufactures. One of the first acts of 
power, by the restored Government, was, to pro- 
tect the industry of their own nation, by excluding 
British competition. Did this produce in Eng- 
land any resentment, or any complaint? Never 
any, that we know of. It may be said, and I be- 
lieve has been said, somewhere, that the French 
Government, newly seated in power, were deterred 
from admitting foreign manufactures, through 
fear of popular displeasure. How that may be, 
we cannot pretend to know. But let it be so. 
What a lesson ought it togive us. The populace 
of France, whom we sometimes affect to consider 
as not the deepest thinkers—France, the chief 
nest of the brood of political economists, and of 
the advocates for buying always where you can 
buy the cheapest—they, it seems, could have firm- 
ness of purpose and forethought sufficient to resist 
the temptation of buying cheap foreign goods, 
some of them, particu ep the cottons, at a price 
very greatly below what they could be had for at 
home, and could forego a present advantage for 
the sake of futurity. Largely, indeed, have they 
been indemnified for the temporary loss occasioned 
by this wise protection of the rising manufactures 
of the country, by a subsequent prosperity, almost 
unexampled. 

Are we, then, to be led away by the words, 
freedom of trade, monopoly, restriction, and every 
man gaining most for the nation who gains most 
for himself? They are all mere words, mere 
sound, as applicable to this argument. Sir, Gov- 
ernment is restriction; laws are restriction. It is 
for the sake of restriction, and for combining and 
directing the parts for the good of the whole, that 
men enter into society. It is only by restriction 
that we can meet the unanimity and discipline of 
foreign nations. As well in time of war might 
it be insisted on that soldiers should fire and load, 
and advance and retreat, each one according to 
his own discretion, under pretence that every 
man who does best for himself does best for the 
army. 

It is apprehended that the encouragement of 
domestic industry will injure the public revenue. 
We admit that our present revenue is derived 
chiefly from the duties on importations. Yet I 
trust it will be admitted on the other side, that the 
consumption of foreign goods is not the onl 
means of raising the revenue. And further, I 
trust, it will be admitted, that while the nation 
exists, and while our people are wealthy and 
prosperous, there never can be a want of revenue 
to support the credit or defence of the country. 
There rust be taxes. ‘The question is only as to 
the preferable mode of taxation. The tax on im- 
ported manufactures is paid by the people, the 
consumers. It is said to be a concealed tax, and 
therefore paid willingly. Let it be that it is paid 
willingly. I deny that it is paid ignorantly. 
Now, then, let us in a few words, with an eye 
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constantly to the bill before us, examine the sound- 
ness of this policy which is contended for with 
such gravity by some, and with such heat } 
others, of importing, for the sake of revenue 
manufactures m abroad which we are capable 
of producing athome. For that portion of wool- 
len and cotton goods, hempen and linen goods, 
iron, hemp, lead, glass, and Leghorn hats, now 
imported from abroad, and which will be ex- 
cluded and supplied by domestic industry, if this 
bill becomes a law, we now pay to foreigners, say 
ten millions of dollars a year. These articles, on 
their importation, afford, on the average, to the 
revenue, a tax, say of twenty-five per cent. This 
tax is paid by the people of the country, the con- 
sumers of the goods. It amounts to $2,500,000; 
which sum goes into the public treasury. Clearly, 
the people of the country not only pay this tax, 
but in paying it they have also to pay the prices 
of the articles, the ten millions of Ets original 
purchase money. They must pay, also, the im- 
porter’s profits, the merchant’s profits, the freight, 
the insurance—not, probably, less, altogether, 
than twenty-five per cent. on the $12,500,000. So 
that, in advancing to the public treasury the sum 
of $3,500,000, our citizens actually pay the sum of 
$15,625,000; ten millions of dollars of which sum, 
as far as respects ourselves, might as well be sunk 
in the ocean—perhaps better—for it goes, perhaps, 
to rivals; perhaps to enemies. At any rate, our 
citizen, contributing nl this sort of assessment to 
the support of his Government, for every one 
dollar he pays to his own country, has four dollars 
to pay to foreign industry. But, worse than any 
thing yet mentioned in this mode of raising reve- 
nue, is the circumstance that, with respect to the 
greatest proportion of the people, who pay this 
$15,625,000, in order to place $2,500,000 in the 
Treasury, so far are they from getting the slight- 
est incidental advantage from this mode of su 
porting their Government, that, by it, they fl 
drive their neighbors, the Sinkafactarers, into 
idleness and beggary, and deprive themselves of 
the-only possible market they can have for their 
agricultural productions. And this is the very 
popular mode of taxation spoken of. Sir, if there 
is, among our countrymen, such fanatical blind- 
ness, as to prefer to pay their taxes in this way, 
I do not know where it exists. 
In answer to the objections that we are too 
oung a country to do our own work, and that we 
lack capital necessary for manufactures, | ask 
leave to adopt a remark of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Wesster,) who, if I am able 
to judge of the matter, is more of a philosopher 
than a politician; and when I apply the word 
philosopher to him, if the term has more than one 
sense, I give it no sinister meaning. He has re- 
marked that the age of a nation is not to be counted 
from the settlement of a country—never was a 
thing said more truly. We were taken not from 
the seed, but, like a tree, or rather a branch, trans- 
planted; and when our fsrefathers landed on these 
shores, and had formed themselves into Govern- 
ments, they were, for all the chief purposes of 
this discussion, as old as the stock they sprung 
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from. As to capital, whenever there has been in 
our country a demand for the products of domes- 
tic industry, there never has been felt a want of 
capital to carry it on. Have our glass works, 
our iron works, sunk for want of capital, our 
lead mines, our straw and grass hats, our hemp? 
Are our woollen factories now sinking for want 
of capital? Or rather, are they not all sunk, or 
sinking, for want of customers, for want of a 
market? Industry is capital—credit is capital— 
protection is itself capital ; and whenever a mon- 
eyed capital may be wanted, all these will in- 
sure it. 

Nota little has been said about the balance of 
trade, and we have been beset, throughout almost 
the whole of this debate, by authorities drawn 
from the books of the writers called modern 
litical economists. The practical rule for national 
wealth has been, not willingly to purchase the 
products of a foreign country more than they will 
take of your own; that is, not to encourage the 
industry of those who refuse to encourage yours : 
for example, not buy the manufactures of those 
who reject your grain. This is wrong, gentle- 
men say, in theory. So be it; but, in practice, it 
is adhered to, I need not say by every wise nation, 

but certainly by every wealthy and prosperous 
-nation. Gentlemen say, and so say the econo- 
mists, that what is called an unfavorable balance 
of trade, is no reason against importing manufac- 
tures instead of making them. It is impossible, 
_ they say, to purchase more than you are able to 
pay for. The remark is true and intelligible 
enough, but it has no application to the subject. 
What sluggishness, what dependence, what beg- 


' gary, either of an individual or of a nation, may 
'not be defended by the same argument? You 
} cannot be exhausted of more than you have. 
| Very true; but, what would be just as bad, you 
' ean be exhausted of all that you have—all the 
consolation of that argument will apply as well 
to a pauper in the poor house. 
_ the British ministry, it has been stated, wrangled 
for whole weeks, if not for months, during the 
| peace of 1803, about the quantities of goods which 


Bonaparte and 


the people of the two nations might exchange 
Each party, obstinate to the 
e the products of the 

_ other, unless they were permitted to be paid for in 
the products of the nation receiving them. Whe- 
_ ther right or not, all this was done by statesmen; 
and let it not be forgotten that, while doing it, 
they had all the metaphysical books of the econo- 

| mists before their eyes; or, if not all their books, 
| yet all their discoveries had been made before 
that time, made and published by Frenchmen 
_and by Britons, for the good of their own dear 
| countries, and calculated for their own latitudes. 
Of these discoveries, the grandest is said to be 
that, in order to get rich, a nation has nothing to 
do but to refuse to eat or drink or wear any thing 


' made or produced at home, provided it can be 


had cheaper from abroad, so that we see how 
} completely opposite to these discoveries has been 
' the practice of the two nations; and, from this, 


' and from all their conduct before and since, it is 
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plain that the two countries which produced these 
political economists have always looked upon 
them as so many conceited enthusiasts, and have 
taken special care never to meddle, practically, 
with their books, except so far as to print and ex- 
port them. In some foreign countries, they have 
had, to be sure, an amazing run. 
ing to tat hand at disentangling their argu- 
ments. 

subject is so correctly metaphysical, and so deep, 
as not to be comprehended nor refuted. What 
then? In legislating for a great country, are we 
to draw our information and our opinions from 
the deductions of theoretical writers 
to look to the practice of statesmen, and to the 
actual effect which different systems have had 
upon the prosperity or the decay of nations? In 
the concerns of private life, we know how to guard 
ourselves from the delusions of theory. 
jector brings us his patent machine, we do not as- 
certain its utility by sitting down to chop logic 
with the inventor, and puzzle ourselves with his 
metaphysical reasons, wherefore the contrivance 
ought to answer the purpose; but we cut short the 
debate by asking, how will it go? how will it 
work? So, if you are sick, and a quack produces 
a bottle full of his medicine, though he may call 
it the very elixir of life, and may enter into‘all 
the most sophisticated refinements of unanswera- 
ble reasoning to show the properties and effects of 
the ingredients he may have put into the kettle, 
yet, because you cannot refute the doctrine, you 
do not, therefore, swallow the drug, at any rate, 
not until you ascertain the small matter of fact 
that it has cured, or at least not killed, some 
former patient. So in every thing else relating to 


I am not go- 


et it be, that all their reasoning on the 


Or are we 


If a pro- 


the real business of private life, we, in the same 


way, know how to distinguish what is useful 


from what is good for nothing, or pernicious, and 
we invariably trust not to the palaver of argu- 


ment, but to the test of experience. Let us, then, 


apply the same rule of common sense to the busi- 
ness of the public, and not think it enough to be 
told that such and such is the opinion of the im- 
mortal modern philosophers. The best of philos- 


ophers are not, perhaps, of much use in practical 


legislation. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CamBreLenG) has instructed us by a very 

fe him, 
if he pleases, try his hand again at the business, 
and see if he cannot produce Burke’s opinion of 
this race of political economists. 

Somebody (no matter who) once imagined how 
thunderstruck a quack would be, if, in the very 
heat and midst of his harangue upon the virtues 
of his medicine, one of his patients, at the first 
draught, should drop down dead before his eyes! 
But he (whoever he was) knew nothing of mod- 
ern times, our quacks of economists, and their dis- 
ciples, so far from being confounded, seem to 
acquire fresh assurance upon the death of every 
new patient. Holland took the dose, and is blasted. 
Russia tried it for a while—with what effect, has 
been already sufficiently stated. To describe the 
condition of that country, while under the opera- 


tion of the drug, is exactly to describe our present 
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condition. We have had fully enough of it. No| of a duty of three cents per pound on the im. 
nation has ever escaped, that has followed “the | ported article. And further, it has been said with 
new guide to wealth.” Even our very Indians | great truth, that no article better deserves to be 
have not escaped. They, to be sure, have never | protected ; and that there is no portion of oy; 
read Adam Smith. But, corrupted and undone | agricultural industry, nor scarcely any portion of 
by partial civilization, or by the neighborhood of | our manufacturing industry, that requires a large; 
civilization, (not all of them, perhaps,) they are| protection. The consumption of cotton in our 
true modern political economists from instinct | country is at present immense. With a due ep. 
or habit, and without dreaming of any exertion to | couragement of our own manufactures, it must he 
help themselves, from mere laziness, depend on/| next to incalculable. Those manufactures must 
begging, as we do on importing. And what a| afford a certain market—it ought to be the grea. 
lorious proof it must have been of the wisdom of | est market—it will be the greatest market. 
the immortal modern philosophers, to have seen| I speak the opinions of men practically ac- 
those Indians, with their bare ake. waiting for | quainted with the whole subject, when I say thar, 
an arrival from ty and our importing Gov- } with what is called free trade, our cultivators of 
ernment obliged to depend upon the magnanimity, | cotton must be undersold by other nations; and 
or, if you please, upon the avarice of our enemy, | their reasons appear conclusive ; that it is an arti- 
for a sup ly of blankets to save the yellow econ-| cle which, in some other countries, has but lately 
omists of the forest from perishing ! began to be cultivated, with the greatest success ; 
I have said that Great Britain and France, | and that nearly all countries, where it is raised, 
the countries that produced the political econo-| are of advantages in almost every respect 
mists, reject their doctrines. Gentlemen say that} superior to ours; that they have generally a bet- 
Great Britain is fast becoming a convert to the| ter soil; that the greater rigor of” our climate in 
books; and they prove it, not by acts of legisla-| Winter makes the clothing of slaves in our coun- 
tion, but by selecting a stray speech or two. If} trymuch more expensive—while the greater lenity 
the strictness of their laws respecting navigation| with which they are treated, a lenity produced by 
has been in some instances relaxed, what has that | our laws or our manners, makes their labor less 
to go with their protection of agriculture and | profitable to the master. So that of all parts of 
manufactures? So, some of our regulations in| our country those most unanimously opposed to 
favor of our own navigation have been relaxed, | this bill owe the most, and must continue to owe 
not from any liberality to foreigners, but for the| the most to the system of protection. If protec- 
benefit, and probably at the request, of our own | tion is a tax for the benefit of those protected, that 
merchants. In these restrictions on navigation, | tax is imposed for the benefit of the cotton grow- 
it is found at last there are two sides. But will er: rightly, Isay. And if an increase shall be 
gentlemen seriously contend that the British Gov-| required to effect the full purpose, I am for in- 
ernment have thought of admitting our grain and | creasing it. But I am not for stopping there, but 
flour, and the manufactures of F'rance, without | for giving, upen the same principles, a just and 
restriction, into the consumption of their country ? | equal protection to domestic industry wherever 
The gentleman from New York, (Mr. Cam-j| else it may be wanted, so as to secure at least 
BRELENG,) in opposing this bill, has asked, “Do/ our own markets for the productions of our own 
you not see the angry war-clouds gathering in the | country. 
South?” As if the probability, or even the pos-| Mr. Top having taken his seat— 
sibility of war, was not of itself the strongest} Mr. Hamitton, of South Carolina, rose in re- 
reason ; and even if there was no other, was not | ply, and observed that, although the gentleman 
of itself a sufficient reason for our encouragement | from Pennsylvania has buried in the very centre 
of domestic manufactures, and dependence upon | of his argument the personal notice with which 
our own industry. Whether we regard the reve-| he has been pleased to honor me, in a manner 
nue necessary for carrying on war, and the incon- | somewhat calculated, at this late hour, to sub- 
venience and danger of stopping it at the time it is | tract from the effect of its pungency, I cannot 
most wanted, or any other of the resources de-| permit his sareasms, caustic and successful as they 
manded for carrying it on; or the loss and confu- | have been, (and however hopeless the warfare on 
sion which attends the sudden interruption of our | my part,) to pass without a brief, and I trust, tem- 
usual supply of manufactures,—it is very clear | perate notice. I confess, without any feeling of 
that domestic industry is more wanted for war | self reproach, that the excitement they occasioned 
than for peace. has gone by, and I now regard what he has said 
There is a matter which, as it has been already | “ more in sorrow than in anger.” 
discussed, I shall advert to very briefly. Itis said} The gentleman from Pennsylvania knows, and 
the passage of this bill will be peculiarly injuri- | knows full well, that I did not require his admo- 
ous to those portions of the country whose staple | nition this morning to convince me that I had 
article is cotton. Let it be remembered that it | wronged him yesterday in the tone and temper 
has been asserted (and though denied, the denial | of my Saale He has, therefore, correctly 
has not been supported by fact or argument or | stated, what I do not blush to hear, that I waited 
probability) that the protection allowed by this! on him this morning, and expressed my sorrow 


bill, to the different interests comprehended in it, | and voluntary regrets for the unkind and disre- 
is not so high nor so complete, generally, as the , spectful character of these remarks. In truth, sir, 


protection by the existing law to the cotton grower | the reflections of my pillow advised me of my 
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error. Yesterday, in the heat of an irritating dis- 
cussion, I spoke intemperately of the gentleman, 
without just provocation ; for it would be uncan- 
did in me not to admit that, during the unpleasant 
and protracted discussion of the tariff, his manner 
has been civil, and his temper, on the whole, con- 
ciliatory. When, therefore, I made him this 
atonement, I did it without parsimony or stint, 
from the sincere overflowing of my regrets. 
moreover confess, in making him the reparation 
to which he had, then, so just a claim, | did not 
measure my words with a punctilious jealousy, 
but went cordially and honestly to the purposes 
of conciliation ; for I felt that these were offices 
which became me, as a gentleman, even if I could 
be altogether insensible to the obligations of a 
Christian. From this statement, I might, I think, 
without hesitation, submit to the candor and 
magnanimity of this House the question, (if I de- 
sired such support) how far I have merited the 
harsh and unkind retort of the gentleman, after 
all that has passed. Yet, nevertheless, though his 
conduct does not permit me to reiterate, on the 
resent occasion, the atonement I privately made 

im, I scorn to take back one jotif it. No, sir: 
This is due to the House, if not to the gentleman 
himself. I was wrong yesterday; I will not put 
myself more entirely in the wrong, to-day, by the 
smallest intemperance. The gentleman has got 


his reparation, and may keep it. 
The gentleman will, I hope, bear with me, 
when I say that, from the character of that gallant 


and luckless knight (Don Quixote) to whom he 
has alluded, (and who, by the way, was one of 
the best bred men of his time,) he might have 
learnt a useful lesson of courtesy and generous 
feeling, neither difficult in its practice, nor requir- 
ing very romantic notions of honor: That, when 
a foe proffers atonement, to receive it in the spirit 
in which it is tendered. But let this pass. The 
gentleman may have sentiments of his own, on 
this subject, the permanency of which I will not 
disturb, either by my counsels or commentary. 

There are a few things, however, which it has 
pleased him to say of me, that are somewhat too 
serious, at least for my own laughter. He accuses 
me of an overweening conceit in my own merits 
and opinions. As this is one of those charges to 
which, if a man pleads, the very plea involves 
him in ridicule, I shall say nothiag. But there is 
one thing which I have no hesitation in confess- 
ing, that the charge might be urged with great 
force and justice against me, if 5 had risen in 
my seat time after time, and sneered at the au- 
thority of Smith, Ricardo, and Say. I thank 
God that I have not had the presumption to speak 
of these men as shallow and visionary thinkers, 
or to put my exploded common place, and idle 
prosing in competition with the fruits of their 
wisdom, experience, and research. I leave the 
application to be made by those who have wit- 
nessed the career and the opinions of the gentle- 
man, and content myself with telling him, he had 
better take care how he throws stones. His own 
tenement may be more frail than his self compla- 
cency will permit him to believe. 
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But, in reference to another subject, the gentle- 
man’s sareasms have indeed been most triumph- 
antly successful. He has tried me by a standard, 
and I have been found wanting. He has con- 
trasted me with that gentleman (Mr. Lownpes) 
whose most unworthy successor lam. The very 
contrast has barbed the keenest arrow in his quiver. 
I could have learnt my immense inferiority to that 


I| great and good man without the lessons of that 


gentleman. It would almost be presumptuous in 
me to say, that 1 was humbled by the compari- 
son, for I know the distance between the orbit of 
my predecessor and my own. I nevertheless thank 
the gentleman even for his tribute to the memor 
of this pure patriot and profound statesman. It 
has been delightful to my heart in spite of his’ 
unfeeling parallel. Will he permit me, however, 
to say to him that I think we may both of us live 
and learn by the example of this individual. He 
must pardon me, moreover, for saying that I re- 
ret, when this example was a living instruction 
or him, he profited so little by the advantages he 
enjoyed. The opinions of this statesman might 
have taught him less confidence in his own, more 
especially in relation to the tremendous measure 
of which he is the leading and uncompromising 
champion. I might even recommend, as a pat- 
tern for the adoption of this gentleman, the mod- 
esty and humility of my predecessor; but I will 
not turn his own comparison against him. It 
might be made stinging enough for the purposes 
of the most vindictive retribution. 

The gentleman has likewise accused me of 
having referred, (no doubt he meant to imply,) 
with some vaunting and presumption, to the fact 
of my having been in the army. I do not mean 
to charge him with intentional error, but, by the 
most painful tax to which I can subject my mem- 
ory, | have not the most distant recollection of 
ever having discussed a subject before this House, 
into which I could have forcibly lugged any such 
reference. I would fain believe, as well as hope, 
that the gentleman is mistaken; for, however 
proud I may be of having once belonged to one of 
the noblest of all professions, yet I am habitually 
cautious of alluding to it. It was not my fortune 
to win laurels, or perhaps to deserve them. The 
soldier who cannot show these memorials of his 
valor had better speak sparingly of his calling. I 
will, therefore, say to that gentleman, that, to pre- 
vent the passage even of the pernicious bill on 
our table, 1 would make no appeal to the sword, 
which he accuses me of having done. When, 
therefore, in jest or earnest, it matters not which, 
he ascribes to me a disposition to fight him into a 
conviction of my own opinions on the subject, I 
will say to him, and I thank God I say it with 
the most perfect sincerity, that I would not, in 
malice, seek his blood even to prevent the passage 
of forty tariffs as potent as the one he has advo- 
cated! 

The gentleman has most generously told me 
that I may be, at some future period, not entirely 
useless to my country, after a protracted discipline 
and cultivation to which, in his candor and con- 
descension, he has indicated no limit. Even this 
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single lump of sugar he has not permitted to come 
to my lips without being dissolved by the sur- 
rounding acid in which it is dropped. 

I fear, however, in his estimation, I shall never 
reach this point of improvement. If my useful- 
ness is to be measured by his own utility, I shall 
perish in the desert before I reach his land of 
promise. I do not think I shall ever attain that 
acme of wisdom which will qualify me to sit in 
judgment on Smith, Say, and Ricardo. I trust, 
however, if I do, I shall be able to prove, by some- 
thing more significant than unmeaning sneers, 
that I have at least read, if not digested, what 
they have written. 

I must, before I have done with the gentleman, 
not permit him to have the whole game of play- 
fulness in his own hands. He must recollect I 
am still somewhat in his debt, although I feel 
that, in humor and wit, I can never discharge it. 

When I commence my knight errantry, (for the 
adventures of which he seems to think me quite 
as well qualified as Don Quixote,) I shall cer- 
tainly select him, above all other men on the face 
of the earth, for my Sancho. For the offices of 
a faithful squire he is admirably qualified. “Right 
merry and conceited,” prudent and discreet withal, 
full of mirth, and with such an admirable knack 
at raising a laugh, even at his own expense, that 
I should find in his wit a never-failing resource, 
even after a rib-roasting in a blanket, or during 
the operation of the sacred balsam. It is true 
that he tells me he will not fight, with, or with- 
out compulsion, and, although I should have to 
do all this troublesome part of our adventures my- 
self, yet I think I might calculate on the unpre- 
meditated gallantry of my squire on some occa- 
sions. If he would leave me to myself to rescue 
a forlorn damsel, or to attack the genius of an 
enchanted castle, I am sure that the sight of a 
lock of sheep would inflame his valor to the high- 
est pitch of enthusiasm. Chivalry itself would 
co-operate, at such a crisis, with his ruling pas- 
sion; for, on this enterprise, he would be merely 
at his old game, sir—wool-gathering. Yes, sir, a 
business in which he has been engaged for the 
last seven weeks, with a perseverance that is be- 
yond all comparison or praise. 

But I am done wiih the geniieman. If I pos- 
sessed both the gall and the wit of Aristophanes, 
I would not say one word more. I part with him 
in the spirit and with the feelings of peace. 

Mr. Top rose, and, after making one or two re- 
marks in reply, said, that he would not consent to 
become the squire of the gentleman from South 
Carolina without he would enter into bond and 
security to give him the island of Barrataria as 
the reward of his services. 

Mr. Hamitton replied, that the gentleman 
should have his island to a certainty, but upon 
the express terms and condition that he should 
confine his tariff exclusively within its precincts. 

The question was then put, and decided by yeas 
and nays, as follows: 

Ysas—Messrs. Alexander of Virginia, Allen of 
Tennessee, Archer, Baylies, P. P. Barbour, J. S. Bar- 
bour, Bartlett, Bassett, Blair, Brent, Buchanan, 


Buckner, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of 
South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Con- 
ner, Crowninshield, pmrotes, Cushman, Cuthbert, 
Day, Dwinell, Edwards of North Carolina, Farrelly, 
Floyd, Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garrison, Garnett, 
Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, 
Hayward, Herrick, Hobart, Hooks, Houston, Isacks, 
Kent, Kremer, Lee, Leftwich, Lincoln, Livingston, 
Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, 
McKim, Mangum, Matson, Mercer, Moore of Ala- 
bama, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, 
Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Randolph, 
Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Richards, Rives, Saunders, 
Sandford, Sibley, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smyth, 
William Smith, Spaight, Spence, Standefer, A. Ste. 
venson, J. Stephenson, Tattnall, Thompson of Georgia, 
Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Vance 
of North Carolina, Warfield, Webster, Wickliffe, 
Williams of New York, Williams of Virginia, Wil- 
liams of North Carolina, Wilson of S. Carolina—10). 

Naxs—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, 
Allison, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Beecher, 
Bradley, Brown, Buck, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Cas- 
sedy, Clark, Collins, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Durfee, 
Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, El- 
lis, Findlay, Foot of Connecticut, Forward, Harris, 
Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Hogeboom, 
Holcombe, Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T’. John- 
son, F. Johnson, Kidder, Lathrop, Lawrence, Letcher, 
Litchfield, Little, Livermore, McArthur, McKean, 
McLane of Delaware, McLean of Ohie, Mallary, 
Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Metcalfe, Mil- 
ler, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, 
Morgan, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Rich, Rogers, Rose, 
Ross, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, Sterling, Stewart, Stod- 
dard, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, 
Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, 
Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, 
Wayne, Whipple, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, 
James Wilson, ee Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, 
Woods, and Wright—99. 

So the House concurred with the Committee of 
the Whole, in reducing the minimum on woollens 
from 80 to 40 cents. 

And then the House adjourned. 





Tuorspay, April 8. 


A new member, to wit, Joun TaLiaFrerRo, in 
place of William Lee Ball, of Virginia, deceased, 
appeared, was qualified, and took his seat. 

Mr. Hamitton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act for the gradual sup- 
ply of cannon, bombs, howitz, shot, shells, and 
materials for carriages, for the fortifications of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” reported 
the same without amendment, and it was commit- 
ted to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Brent, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom the subject had been referred, re- 
ported a bill disapproving, in part, an act of the 
government of the late Territory of Orleans, in- 
corporating the Orleans Navigation Company, 
passed on the 5th day of July, 1805; which was 
read twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 
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The resolution offered yesterda 
LAY, ges a township of lan 
patent, was taken up, and agreed to. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. For- 
syTH, in relation to cessions of land to the United 
States by the Cherokee Nation, was taken up, and 
agreed to. : 

On motion of Mr. TatrTna.t, the Committee 
on Naval Affairs were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of establishing a aga! yard for the 
purpose of building and repairing sloops of war, 
and other vessels of an inferior class, at some 
suitable point on the St. Mary’s river. 

On motion of Mr. Wick .irre, the Committee 
on Pensions and Revolutionary Claims were in- 
structed to inquire into the pees and propriety 
of settling and allowing to the widow of Lieuten- 
ant James Norris, the arrearages of pay due to him 
for his Revolutionary services. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then passed to the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday, being the report of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the bill for a revision of the 
Tariff of Duties on Imports. 

The question being on the second amendment 
reported by the Committee of the Whole, viz: to 
strike out, after “ manufactured,” in the 51st line, 
to the end of the section, “a duty of twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem, until the first day of June, 
1825; afterwards, a duty of thirty per centum ad 
valorem, until the first day of June, 1826; after- 
wards a duty of forty per centum ad valorem, un- 
til the first day of June, 1827; and, after that 
lime, a an of fifty per centum ad valorem ;” 
and insert the following: “A duty of twenty per 
centum ad valorem, until the first day of June, 
1825; afterwards, a duty of twenty-five per cen- 
tum ad valorem, until the first day of June, 1826; 
afterwards, a duty of thirty per centum ad valo- 
rem, until the first day of June, 1827; afterwards, 
aduty of thirty-five per centum ad valorem, until 
first of June, 1828; afterwards, a duty of forty 
per centum ad valorem, until the first of June, 
1829; afterwards, a duty of forty-five per centum, 
until the first of June, 1830; and, after that, a 
duty of fifty per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That all wool, the actual value of which, at the 
place whence imported, shall not exceed ten cents 
per pound, shall be charged with a duty of fifteen 
per centum ad valorem, and no more.” 

Mr. PoinsertT rose, and said, that he should 
make no apology to the House for making, at this 
time, the remarks he was about to submit on the gen- 
eral principle of the bill. In adopting this course, 
he only followed the example of the chairman 
of the Committee on Manufactures, and of those 
who had preceded him in this debate. That, in 
| what he was about to say, he begged to be under- 
stood as not calling in question the sincerity of 
those gentlemen who declared that, in this mea- 
sure, would be found a relief for the depressed 
state of the country, and the means of promoting 
its present prosperity, but he wished the Commit- 
_ tee to believe him equally sincere in expressing his 
deliberate conviction that this measure will check 
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the growth, if it does not utterly destroy the pros- 
perity of the country; that it is calculated to 
change the character of our institutions; to drive 
thousands of our fellow-citizens from the business 
and pursuits for which they were educated, and 
in which they have hitherto found wealth and 
happiness; to build up large fortunes among a 
favored class at the expense of the people, and on 
the ruins of the commercial and agricultural in- 
terests of this Union; to substitute the miserable 
population of manners towns for our hardy 
race of husbandmen and sailors, to whom we owe 
our liberties, our safety, and our national glory; 
to plunge this country into all the corruption and 
immorality which are the never-failing conse- 
quences of a prohibitory system of duties; and, 
by depriving Government of the revenue now de- ~ 
rived from duties on imports, to compel it to resort 
to internal taxation and excise, which, however 
lightly gentlemen may treat them, are most odious 
to a free people. But, sir, said Mr. P., the evil to 
be dreaded, above all others, from the adoption of 
this measure, is the hostile feelings it will create 
between the different interests in various parts of 
this Union, and the combinations that will be 
formed, in the agricultural States of the South, 
to protect themselves against its destructive effects. 
The agricultural States of the South, said Mr. P., 
are devotedly attached to the Union; and even 
this measure, harsh and unjust as it is, and vio- 
lating, as it does, the spirit of the compact, cannot 
drive them from it. They have proved their at- 
tachment to the Federal Government, not only by 
submitting to sacrifices without a murmur, but by 
courting them whenever they believed the good of 
the whole required sacrifices at their hands. They 
have never murmured at any revision of the tariff 
for the purposes of revenue, however hard and 
exclusively it bore upon their interests; but this 
attempt to encourage one branch of industry at 
the expense of all others; to protect the manufac- 
tures of the country, by sacrificing to them the 
navigation, the commerce, and the agriculture of 
the country, they will resist, by every Constitu- 
tional means in their power to adopt, and they 
will resist it successfully ; for they will be aided 
by the interest of a vast majority of the people of 
this country—interests which will be deeply af- 
fected by a very short trial of what may be truly 
called a foreign policy—for it has nothing Amer- 
ican in it. 

The people of the West will soon discover that 
they cannot enter into successful competition with 
the Eastern States in the manufacture of the sim- 
plest articles; it will require but a brief trial to 
convince them that they cannot contend with a 
people who possess the advantages of capital and 
a sound currency; of superior skill, more steady 
habits of industry, free labor and cheaper, and 
more direct transportation to the markets of con- 
sumption. 

The gentlemen of the West are deceived by the 
market that portion of the Union enjoyed for its 
manufactures during the last war. They forget 
that the communication along the coast, at that 
time, was interrupted by the enemy. In time of 
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peace, when the easy and cheap transportation by 
sea is open, they will be undersold, even in the 
simple article of cotton bagging, by their more ac- 
tive competitors. Perhaps we shall be told, by 
the admirers of the parental policy of Great Brit- 
ain, that, as England is protected against Scot- 
land and Ireland, Kentucky ought to be protected 
against Massachusetts and Rhode Island. This 
might give that State a market for its manufac- 
tures—nothing else can. As this cannot be done 
the inhabitants of the Western States will feel 
only the evils of this English policy, they will be 
deprived of the or eeeee market they now 
enjoy in the South ; for, if we are cut off from our 
intercourse with Europe, as there is good reason 
to believe we shall be by the operations of this 
law, we shall no longer be able to purchase the 
produce of the West; we shall not have where- 
with to pay for it; we shall be compelled to adopt 
the last of the “alternatives” so kindly presented 
to us by the honorable Speaker—we must raise 
and manufacture every article we require, or we 
must starve. And when, besides this certain loss, 
the people of the West have to contribute to the 
support of Government, not as at present, indi- 
rectly, by imposts on articles which they may con- 
sume or not, as they think proper, but by direct 
taxes, and by an oppressive excise, they will be- 
come as eager and as clamorous for the repeal of 
this law as they now are for its passage. 

The people of the Eastern States, after being 
compelled to abandon the pursuits of their earl 
life; after being driven from the employments af- 
forded by areas and commerce, and from the 
manufacture of ships to that of woollen and cotton 
cloths, will find that the same act leaves them 
without a market at home or abroad for this pro- 
duct of their industry. The general poverty to 
which the agricultural States of the South will be 
reduced by the operation of this law, will deprive 
the manufacturers of their best market at home; 
and advantageous treaties between the manufac- 
turing nations of Europe and the cotton-growing 
countries south of us, will deprive them of their 
only foreign market. In our political combina- 
tions we ought always to infer, that nations will 
fm that policy which their interest dictates. 

f we refuse to take the manufacture of Great 
Britain, it will become the interest of that nation 
to foster those States that will doso. The free 
Governments of South America, south of us, al- 
ready manifest a preference in favor of that great 
commercial and manufacturing nation, and we 
are about to furnish them both with still farther 
inducements to unite more intimately, to the ex- 
clusion of our raw material on the one hand, and 
of our manufactures on the other. The inevitable 
consequence of such a system will induce the peo- 
ple of the Eastern States to unite their efforts 
more strenuously than ever to those of the people 
of the South, to restore that order of things under 
which they have enjoyed unexampled prosperity, 
and will be content to lose one-half of their capi- 
tal to effect the change. It is well known to 
every gentleman on this floor, that a very large 
proportion of the capital of the manufacturer is 





fixed capital, buildings and machinery ; and if, 
after this dangerous experiment, a reaction should 
ensue, as it certainly must, there is no calculating 


the amount of. capital that will be lost to the na- 
tion. One of the most serious obstacles to the 
creation of manufactures by legislative provision, 
in a Government like ours, consists in the uncer- 
tainty of the duration of such unequal laws. This 
consideration ought to deter us from adopting this 
measure, even if it were as politic as it is really 
unjust, arbitrary, and ruinous. It is difficult, like. 
wise, to calculate the amount of capital that will 
be sunk in trying this scheme. Capital never 
changes its course suddenly and violently without 
great losses. They will be experienced on all 
property now employed in navigation and com- 
meree, on ships, docks, magazines, warehouses, 
and lands, and houses in our seaport towns. And 
for what are we called upon to hazard this costly 
experiment? ‘To protect and foster the manufac- 
tures of the country. They do not need it. They 
have grown up rapidly and steadily with the pro- 
tection they now enjoy. Capital has been “ncaa 
ually withdrawn from commerce and agriculture, 
and has been invested in manufactures as a more 
profitable employment for it. They are not only 
able to meet the foreign article in the home market, 
but are brought into successful competition with 
foreign fabrics abroad. From the advantage now 
enjoyed by our manufactures, of having the best 
cotton in the world at their own doors, their fab- 
tics are of superior quality to the same description 
of goods manufactured in Europe, and are pre- 
ferred by the Americans of the South. The con- 
sumption of our manufactures is already great in 
Buenos Ayres and Peru, in the Brazils and in 
Mexico, and whenever our interests shall be prop- 
erly attended to in those countries that consump- 
tion will be increased, unless, indeed, the policy 
we are about to pursue deprive us of those mar- 
kets. If we refuse to take the wool and tallow of 
Buenos Ayres, and the hemp of Chili, must we 
not expect countervailing regulations on their 
part? It is ridiculous to compare the complaints 
of the manufacturers with the provisions of this 
bill. One of their memorials sets forth—* That 
‘ they are unable to cope with foreign nations in 
‘ supplying our markets with woollen goods. Their 
‘machinery is more perfect, the wages of labor 
‘ are less, and wool is more abundant and cheaper.” 
And we a 6 by this tariff, (if we credit its ad- 
vocates,) while we find employment for half a 
million of the idlers of the land, who exist only in 
the imagination of gentlemen, to augment the 
wages of labor, and to raise the price of wool, by 
prohibiting the importation of the foreign article. 
The defect of skill and machinery is probably to 
be provided against, by prohibiting the importa- 
tion of the best iron for casting the finer parts of 
machinery. But it is New York that will feel 
most oppressively the injurious effects of this mea- 
sure. It is there that its operation will be most 
ruinous. That State, with its sea-girt frontier, 
(if 1 may be allowed the expression,) is essentially 
commercial. Its prosperity depends mainly upon 
that of the city, which must be deeply affected by 
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the privation of the carrying trade of the bulky 
agricultural products of the South, and by the 
hibition of foreign importations, which the 
chairman of the Committee of Manufactures told 
us yesterday was the avowed object of the bill. 
With the decline of navigation and commerce, 
the great advantages now derived from the happy 
situation of this seaport will be wrested from it; 
the market of New York must fail; it cannot re- 
main one of great consumption. Capital will de- 
rt from it, and be diverted into other channels. 
here will remain nothing to give in exchange 
for the produce of the interior, and it must rot 
upon the hands of the farmer. The great canal, 
so justly the pride of the State, will become a 
stagnant pool, choked with weeds, instead of. bear- 
ing on its surface the rich products of the West, 
and the produce and manufactures of every soil 
and of every clime. I saw, said Mr. P., the sea- 
port towns of France during the existence of the 
restrictive system of Napoleon. The houses were 
abandoned ; they were worth little more than the 
dry trees of the forest. Grass grew upon the bor- 
ders of the docks and in the streets. They were 
the abode of poverty and wretchedness, and such 
must be the condition of New York under the 
operation of this law. The honorable Speaker 
quoted, the other day, Napoleon’s account of the 
operation of his favorite prohibitory system—a 
measure directed entirely to injure Great Britain, 
not to benefit France. He attributed the prosper- 
ous and flourishing state of France to the effects 
of prohibition. 1, said Mr. P., humbly apprehend 
that the prosperity of that country is due to other 
and very different causes—to the emancipation of 
that people from despotism and superstition, to 
the distribution of the Church and Crown lands 
into small farms, by which means the peasantry 
of France became proprietors of the soil, and were 
elevated to the rank of free and independent land- 
holders. This change is in itself sufficient to ac- 
count for the improved condition of that country. 
The state of the seaport towns of France during 
the prohibitory system of Napoleon, was not more 
deplorable than that of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The fabrics of other countries found 
their way into France, notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance of a host of custom-house officers. Their 
price was enhanced to the consumer, the revenue 
was defrauded, but they could be purchased in any 
part of France. It is true, that the internal com- 
merce of the country was extensive and flourish- 
ing. But what did it arise from? From war! 
That was the only trade which flourished during 
the reign of Napoleon. The only manufacture in 
successful operation was that of arms, with the 
exception, perhaps, of that of silks, and their pros- 
perity was due to other causes, and principally to 
the superior quality of the raw material, the pro- 
duce of the country. Such was the state of the 
cotton manufactures that Government connived, 
and, indeed, still connives, at the introduction of 
the finer sorts of thread from England, without 
which the manufactures of fine cottons could not 
goon. They are prohibited, but if the manufac- 
turer can smuggle them over the frontier he may 
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use them. I shall not comment on this most sin- 
gular policy—the natural consequences of mea- 


sures like the one proposed by this bill. The wars 
in which France was engaged, were carried on be- 
yond her own frontier, and at the expense of ene- 
mies and allies. The beneficial effects of such 
wars upon the internal commerce of the country 
must have been great. Clothing half a million 
of soldiers, feeding them on their peaceful passage 
to the frontier, the transportation of provisions, 
clothing, arms, munitions of war, gave life and 
activity to the interior of France—causes alto- 
gether foreign to the prohibition of imports. Our 
attention has been called to the public works 
erected in France, as a proof of the prosperity of 
that country—a prosperity ee it is said, out 
of the prohibitory system. What were they? 
Magnificent roads over the Alps to open an easy 
communication with Italy, in order to keep those 
States in subjection; roads and canals for the 
transportation of heavy ordnance and munitions 
of war to the frontiers; monuments erected as tro- 

hies of the victories of the conqueror of Europe. 

either such causes nor such effects ought to be 
Subjects of admiration to the people of this Re- 
public, much less, of imitation. The honorable 
Speaker and the Chairman of the Committee of 
Manufactures account for the prosperity and de- 
pression of nations by the existence or absence of 
a prohibitory system of duties; they reject the 
theories of speculative writers as too absurd to 
require refutation ; they triumphantly appeal to 
facts; they would direct their footsteps by the 
lamp of experience. Let us, then, examine the 
facts on which they rely. Ireland and Spain are 
the two countries of the world where the industry 
of the inhabitants is most unprotected, and are, 
on that account, the most miserable countries in 
the world. That was, I think, the proposition of 
the honorable Speaker, and of the Chairman of 
the Committee of Manufactures. The subject of 
the state of Ireland is now before the British Par- 
liament, and it would appear that both the Trea- 
sury benches and the Opposition are so blind as 
to attribute the depressed state of that country to 
the unequal distribution of property, to the non- 
residence of landholders, to the system of under- 
letting, so oppressive to the poor cultivator, to 
the exaction of excessive taxes and tithes, and 
to the degraded state of four-fifths of the popu- 
lation, who are denied the privileges enjoyed by 
their Protestant countrymen. Not one word of 
want of protection; nothing said of the neces- 
sity of prohibition. That oppressed people them- 
selves would be not a little astonished, if told, 
that the remedy for all they suffer was so simple. 
Parliament had only to extend the “sweets of 
prohibition” to Ireland, to render the people pros- 
perous, and to make the land flourish like a gar- 
den. It is surprising thatso simplea ae never 
occurred to her patriot statesmen—to Curran, 
Grattan, Hamilton, Rowan, Tone, or Emmett. 
But I cannot discover any essential difference, in 
this respect, between England and Ireland. What 
difference there is, is in favor of the latter. The 
linen manufacture, the most important in that 
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pita is not only protected from foreign He 
tition, but enjoys a bounty on its exportation. By 
an agreement between the two countries when 
they were united, a duty of ten per cent. is exacted 
upon the manufactures of each country, when im- 
ported into the other. These union duties, as 
they were called, were intended to favor Ireland, 
and the duty on the raw materials of manufactures 
is somewhat less when imported into Ireland, 
than when sapere into England. The Irish | 
manufacturers have lately prayed for a repeal of | 
the union duties. They say nothing of the pro- | 
priety of further protection from foreigners. They 
are now able to enter into competition with the | 
English manufacturer, and desire to have the 
markets of England and Ireland open to the rival 
industry of the manufacturers of both countries. 
What is the fact with respect to Spain? The 
depression of that country was very satisfactorily 
accounted for by the gentleman from Virginia ; | 
but, Mr. Speaker denies that the causes assigned | 
by that gentleman have had any effect, and attri- 
butes the decline of Spain altogether to the want 
of protection. All the writers on Spain attribute 
the depressed state of that country to the mesta, 
the free transit of immense flocks of sheep from 
the plains to the mountains and back, feeding | 
freely and destroying the timber enclosures of the | 
land in their passage; to the large amount of pro- 
perty in mortmain, to exactions of oppressive 
taxes and of titles, and to the abuse of the power | 
of the Church. Jovellanos, with the fear of the | 
Inquisition before him, accounts in this manner | 
for the decline of every branch of industry. I 
will not trouble the Committee by reading any | 
part of this report, but will refer them to the | 
fourth volume of “Laborde’s view of Spain,” | 
where they will find a bad translation of that elo- 
quent work. And, sir, is it not true that the 
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prosperity of Spain? I speak only of its abuse. 





their prosperity ; and, as the state of this country 
has been so strongly urged by the advocates of 
this measure, as a proof of their theory, the Com- 
mittee will pardon me for dwelling upon them. 
Laborde says that—- 


“ The country contains 100,000 persons, existing as 
smugglers, robbers, pirates, and assassins, escaped 
from prisons and garrisons ; about thirty or forty thou. 
sand appointed to guard the public from these depre- 
dators, and often having aj: understanding with them - 
250,000 servants, according to the enumeration of 
1788 ; 60,000 students; 100,000 beggars, fed by 60,000 
monks; 600,000 persons who are of no use to the me- 
chanic arts.” 


But the number of those that live upon the fruits 
of the earth, without adding to them by produc- 
tive labor, of the “ fruges conswmere nati,” is much 
greater. Spain contained 10,143,965 persons. Sub- 
tract women, children, and old and infirm men, 
five-eighths at least of the population, leaving 
3,803,981 men. 

Of this number, the secular and regular clergy, 

were - - - - - - 125,000 





The land forces ooo wc wh 240,056 
Seamen and marines - - - 101,379 
Nobility. - <8 8* 5 sees =, 478716 
Students - - - - - - 47,312 
Councillors - - - - - 5,673 
Scriveners - - - - . 9,351 
Domestics - - - . - - 276,090 
Persons employed in collecting taxes - 27,922 

Total i Smee eo QR T00 


Leaving only 2,582,592 employed in productive 
industry. Among the many complicated and op- 
pressive taxes on industry, a tax was levied in 


| some of the provinces, on the wages of labor. In 


Catalonia, it amounted to 84 per cent. upon the 


ings, which were calculated upon one hup- 
abuses of the Catholic Church have produced a | earnings, > 


powerful effect both upon the liberties and the | 


dred and eighty days of labor; one hundred and 
eighty-five days being supposed to be consumed 
by Sabbaths and festivals of the church. Look 


As it exists in this country, I feel for that religion | at the difference between the Alcabala and other 


the greatest respect—freed from its superstition 
and abuses, I join the honorable Speaker in all 
his admiration of its principles. But, sir, the 
yous and influence of the Church in Europe has 


n abused to the destruction of the prosperity of | 


many countries under its dominion. 

The Speaker says it is not so, and calls upon us 
to look at France—France is not now under the 
dominion of superstition ; and compare its present 
state with what it was before the Revolution. 


Look, said that gentleman, at the States of Ger- | 


| 


| ject, Laborde has the following passage: 


many, and to the difference between the Catholic 
and Protestant States of Germany. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia may confidently appeal for 


the truth of what he advanced. Look, said Mr. | 


Speaker, at Switzerland. Well, sit, look at Swit- | and every branch of agriculture, trade, manufacture, 
zerland—pass from the Catholic to the Protestant | 


cantons—pass from Luzerne to Zurich, and the | 


provincial duties on articles of home produce, and 
manufactured in Spain, and on those imported. 
The first paid only two per cent., the second fif- 
teen; and, as this duty was paid as often as the 
article was sold, the foreign article never paid less 
than 30 per cent., besides other duties ; for, it first 
paid the Alcabala, when placed in the warehouse 
of the merchant, and again when sold at retail; 
very often, indeed, 45 per cent. was paid in this 
way alone, on goods brought from foreign coun- 
tries ; so that the Spaniards enjoyed the “ sweets” 
of protection, if not of prohibition. On this sub- 


“The provincial taxes include a variety of articles. 
These are levied upon all kinds of produce of the soil, 


wheat, and other grain, oil, wine, fruits, pulse, vege- 
tables, animals of all kinds, and beasts of every de- 


distinction is not more obvious; the line is not | scription; upon all merchandise manufactured in 
more strongly marked, that separates the desert of | Spain, as often as it is sold; upon all foreign goods, 


Atacama from the fertile plains of Chili. But, 


there are other causes which operate in Spain, to | ties; and these taxes must be paid every time the ar- 


the same, after having been subject to the import du- 


depress the industry of the people, and destroy | ticles are bought or exchanged. 
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«¢The husbandman, the proprietor, or farmer, can- 
not sell or exchange the produce of the soil, the in- 
crease of his flocks, his poultry yard, stud, or kennel, 
nor the manufacturer the goods in his factory, nor the 
merchant those he has in his warehouses, without, at 
every sale and resale, paying this duty. No individ- 
ual can sell his horse, ass, or pig, without being 
equally liable. No person can kill a calf, sheep, or 
lamb, from his own stock, without having previously 
made a solemn declaration that the animal is dona 
Jide one of his own herd or flock, and that he kills it 
merely for the use of his own family. 

‘‘This duty is fixed at the rate of two per cent. ad 
valorem, for the home produce and articles manufac- 
tured in Spain ; but fifteen per cent. for that brought 
from foreign countries. It is paid every time the 
goods change their owners; and instances have oc- 
curred where they have paid it ten, twelve, and fif- 
teen times before they came into the possession of the 
consumer. Numerous substances pay many times 
when they are converted into different forms: as 
grease, three times—first, when purchased with the 
animal which produces it; afterwards, as tallow ; and 
thirdly, when made into candles; oxen, calves, sheep, 
lambs, and pigs, twice—first, when purchased by the 
head ; and, secondly, when the carcase is sold retail ; 
the first three pay it a third time, upon the skins when 
dressed ; grapes pay it three times, as, first, when 
converted into wine, and again when made into vine- 
gar; oil three times ; first,as oil, second in soap, and 
lastly when changed into paint; wool and silk pay 
twice ; first, in the raw material; and, secondly, when 
converted into cloths and stuffs. 


“This duty is one grand obstacle to agricuitural 
improvements, because chiefly falling upon articles of 
prime necessity, and of ordinary and most extensive 
consumption. It principelly oppresses those persons 
who, from their scanty means of subsistence, are 
obliged to purchase from a fourth or a fifth hand, and 
who, consequently, pay this duty an equal number of 
times over, while the rich, who can buy by the whole- 
sale, and of the first supplier of the market, pay it only 
once.’ 


Speaking of the state of the manufactures in 
Spain, Laborde says: 

“ The very high price at which goods manufactured 
in Spain, sell, arises from a combination of causes. 
The dearness of provisions, the great expense of man- 
ual labor, the few hours workmen labor in the course 
of the day, the number of holidays, in which none or 
very little werk is performed, the difficulty and high 
rate of conveyance of articles used in the manufac- 
tories, from want of canals, navigable rivers, good 
roads, and convenient carriages; and the duties im- 
posed, not only upon the raw, but also upon the man- 
ufactured article, the constant restraint resulting from 
fiscal obligation, the domiciliary visits, the difficulties 
continually arising from persons employed in collect- 
ing the customs, are all so many obstacles which hin- 
der the sale of national manufactures, and conse- 
quently impede the progress of national prosperity.” 


The prosperous state of Great Britain is due, 
say gentlemen, entirely to the protection afforded 
to its commerce and manufactures, to its restric- 
tive and prohibitory systems. The first was in- 
tended to foster the navigation of the country, 
and was considered, at the time of its adoption, 
as hostile to commerce. I will not detain the 
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Committee by reading extracts from the work I 
hold in my hand, “ Reeves on Shipping.” From 
that work, it appears that all the acts on this sub- 
ject were intended to protect navigation. They 
were at first entitled “acts for the maintenance 
of the Navy ;” and afterwards, “acts for the en- 
couraging and increasing shipping and naviga- 
tion ;” and, in the history of these acts, it will be 
seen, that a constant struggle was maintained be- 
tween the Government and the merchants. 

On the part of the Government of Great Brit- 
ain, this was certainly a wise policy at the time 
it was adopted. Surrounded as that nation was, 
by great maritime Powers, it was essential to 
create a navy, and the immediate interests of 
commerce were sacrificed to that paramount con- 
sideration. By steadily pursuing this policy, they 
became masters of the seas, and masters of the 
commerce of the world. But, for a long period, 
they continued to export little else than the pro- 
duce of the soil. After being engaged for a long 
series of years in successful and lucrative trade, a 
vast amount of capital was accumulated, and a 

art of it was naturally directed to manufactures. 
Theit establishment was favored, too, by the ar- 
rival of the refugees from France, who were 
driven from their country by the edict of Nantz, 
to seek an asylum in England. The system of 
protecting duties grew up slowly, and always in 
consequence of excessive taxation and excise up- 
on every article of life. The corn laws which 
we complain of, originated in the necessity of 
protecting the agriculturist in England, who pays 
tithes, land tax, and poor rates, from the farmer 
of other countries, who pays none of those taxes, 
or where they are moderate, and who could, 
therefore, undersell him in the home market. It 
is a tax levied upon the whole community, so as 
to equalize the burden of general taxation, which 
would otherwise overwhelm the English cultiva- 
tor. Such a regulation here would be an odious 
imposition upon the people for the benefit of one 
class. So far is the prosperity of the manufac- 
tures in that country from being due to protecting 
duties, that Lowe, in the work so frequently 
quoted by gentlemen on the opposite side, says, 
expressly, “that, of 123,000,000, the total value.of 
‘ British manufactures, 80,000,000 consist of the 
‘ three great articles, cotton, woollen, and hardware, 
‘none of which receive protection from custom 
‘ duties.” “ What,” he asks, “ was the real motive 
‘ on the part of Government for these multifarious 
‘ regulations—this long list of duties, drawbacks, 
‘and bounties? Not to confer on any of the par- 
‘ ties, whether agriculturists or manufacturers, an 
‘ absolute advantage, but to reconcile them to the 
‘taxes imposed on the respective articles of their 
‘ produce.” Great Britain has been compelled, 
from frequent and expensive wars, to resort to an 
oppressive system of taxation, and to lay an ex- 
cise on every manufactured article. To encourage 
her navigation, and to enable the English manu- 
factures to meet the foreign fabrics in foreign 
markets, drawbacks are granted, and, without 
that provision, English goods could not be ex- 
ported or sold on any thing like equal terms with 
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those produced by the same measure in other 
countries where no excise exists. Such a system 
would be unjust here; it would be a tax upon the 
people for the benefit of a single class; as for 
many articles of English fabric, an Englishman 
pays more at home than we do here. It is true 
that Great Britain does present a magnificent 
spectacle of increasing national prosperity and 
greatness ; but gentlemen have not attributed this 
to its true causes—the vast accumulation of capi- 
tal, superior mechanical skill, persevering indus- 
try, and minute division of labor. They have 
ascribed it altogether to the defects of the regula- 
tions of that oeenys for such they are acknow- 
ledged to be by all their writers, and all their en- 
lightened statesmen.* There is another cause 
which has great weight: it is the existence of a 
sound national currency. Even the Opposition in 
England attribute the present highly prosperous 
state of the country mainly to the resumption of 
specie payments. But, sir, let us look at the state 
of individual happiness, and at the prosperity of 
the a 8 of that country, as compared with our 
own. I heard, with the utmost surprise, an as- 
sertion that they were better fed, and better 
clothed, and enjoyed more comforts, than the 
pie of this country. It has been my lot, said 

r. P., from inheriting a feeble constitution, to be 
compelled to travel much. I have been frequently 
in England, and, in returning to my native coun- 
try, I have remarked, with pride and delight, the 
superior condition of the people of the United 
States—superior to that of every other people on 
the face of the earth that I have ever seen. For 
the truth of this, let us look at the facts. A large 
proportion of the people of England, about three- 
fifths, are manufacturers, | mean artisans, work- 
men, and laborers, in manufactories; for the capi- 
talists who own them are too inconsiderable in 
numbers to be counted, although we seem to re- 
gard them as the only part of the community 
worthy to beencouraged. These men toil through 
life on a small stipend, barely sufficient to enable 
them to rear upa family, to become themselves la- 
borers at a very tender age. This is all they ever 
aspire to. Owing to this circumstance, the poor 
laws have become a part of the manufacturing 
system. {If the laborer is thrown out of employ- 
ment, by accident, disease, or the invention of a 


























new labor-saving machine, he must be relieved by 
the parish or starve. Such is the division and 
perfection of labor in that country, that a man 
thrown out of employment from his place being 
usurped by another machine, cannot, in many years, 
hope to earn his livelihood in any other manner, 
The only advocates of the poor laws in England, 
and I never expected, said Mr. P., to have heard 
any one here praise such a system, contend that 
they have become necessary, in order to provide 
for laborers, and to equalize taxes. That is to say, 
to tax the landed interest for the support of the 
poor laborer and artisan in sickness, in want of 
employment, or when the proprietor finds it con- 
venient to lower their wages below their actual 
necessities. The workmen whose condition is 
represented to be so happy, cannot insist upon an 
advance of wages, let the profits of the manufac- 
turer be what they may. The wages of labor 
bear an exact proportion to the price of provisions, 
and, so far is the laborer from having it in his 
power to accumulate any thing, that, if his labors 
are accidentally suspended, he must be relieved 
by the parish. The workman passes in this man- 
ner through life, hopeless of ever bettering his 
condition; this is the case with all the lower 
classes in England. The servant who puts ona 
livery is content to die with iton his back. This 
makes excellent artisans and good servants; but 
we ought not to seek to reduce our fellow-citizens 
to such a state. 

I will not refer to Colquhoun’s statements to 
prove the number of beggars and disorderly per- 
sons there are in England; that is now considered 
of very doubtful authority. But I will refer gen- 
tlemen to the report of a committee of the House 
of Commons on the state of mendicity in Eng- 
land. God forbid that the assertion made on this 
floor that there are as many, if not more, beggars 
in our towns, should be true. The number of 
poor supported by the poor rates in England and 
Wales amounts to one million, one-twelfth of the 
population, at an annual expense of 6,000,000/. 
sterling, more than $26,500,000. So much for the 
people whose lot we, in the United States, are 
called upon to envy! 

The effect of these regulations, which may be 
traced all to a system like the one proposed by the 
bill upon your table, upon the middle class of 
landholders, has been most oppressive. Thou- 
sands have abandoned their farms, and gone into 
voluntary banishment, to avoid the pressure of 
taxation, tithes, and r rates. They may be 
seen in thousands, settled in France, in the Neth- 
erlands, and in Italy, living where the necessaries 
of life are within the reach of men of moderate 
fortunes. 





* «For some years past, there certainly has pre- 
vailed, in this country, among its ablest statesmen and 
most eminent writers, I should say, indeed, among all 
men of sense and reflection, a decided conviction, 
that the maintenance of this prohibitory system is ex- 
ceedingly impolitic.”—Speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the financial state of Great Britain. : ; 

+ Ata late meeting in England, to take into con- am ratanatinmae hos ess: 
sideration the state of prison discipline in that coun- | ° pctadhrryenecse rd seed 9st deur ese har Ae Sees , 
try, it was objected, that convicted felons received a | 2°SS and prosperity of England, and which my 
larger share of meat, vegetables, and bread, per day, believe that we have only to adopt, in order to 
than could be procured by an agricultural laborer. ; @frive at the same result, if they have had any 
The reply was, that the agricultural laborer could, | effect, have produced the extremes of wealth and 
from the poors’ rates, obtain that supply which his own | poverty—a state of society we ought carefully to 
wages were inadequate to procure :—A state of things | avoid, if we value our republican institutions, and 
the American farmer is called upon to envy! desire to preserve them. 
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Look, too, at the force constantly kept on foot 
to suppress smuggling, where such a system as 
the one a exists. In Great Britain, besides 
a host of custom-house officers, there is an army 
employed in what is termed the preventive ser- 
vice. 

In France, upwards of thirty thousand men are 
kept in constant employment to guard the cus- 
toms from fraud. In Spain, it requires twenty- 
seven thousand men to collect the taxes; yet, not- 
withstanding those armies of custom-house officers, 
smuggling is carried on so extensively that a small 
premium will insure the transit of prohibited arti- 
cles between England and France. From the 
Netherlands to Paris costly articles are smuggled 
at a premium of less than one-half per -cent.* 
Our customs are now guarded by public opinion ; 
destroy that—let it no longer be considered infa- 
mous to violate our revenue laws, and the whole 
Navy of the United States, and ten times our pre- 
sent land force, will not prevent smuggling. In 
the States of Europe, the existence of these armies 
of officers adds to the strength of Government. 
They are more dependent upon, and more devoted 
to, the authority that employs them, than any 
other description of foree—we ought to be ex- 
tremely cautious how we place such means at the 
disposal of our Treasury to enforce this prohibi- 
tory system ; and on a coast like ours, no maritime 
force this Government can afford to keep up, will 
prevent smuggling. 

The example of Russia is cited; Russia, say 
gentlemen, tried a free and unrestrained trade, 
which occasioned her ruin, and has wisely resolved 
to abandon it. The distresses of that country are 
to be attributed to any other cause—to the main- 
tenance of nearly a million of soldiers—to the civil 
institutions of the country, and, principally, to the 
excessive issue of paper money. During thelong 
wars with France, Russia, in order to subsist her 
armies abroad, was compelled to send almost all 
the specie out of the country, and to replace it b 
paper money, which has now depreciated so muc 
that a ruble is not worth more than one-third of 
its original value. We can draw no lessons from 
the experience of Russia. This country is totally 
dissimilar. But, if their experience does apply at 
all to us, it is all against the conclusions of the 
honorable Speaker. The restrictive system was 
tried by the Emperor Paul; and Russia was not 
only greatly impoverished at the time, but lost mar- 
kets for her produce, which she has never regained. 
The Emperor Alexander, after the peace of Tilsit, 
attempted to carry into effect the prohibitory sys- 


* Mr. Huskisson, in his speech on the silk trade, 
repeatedly states, and quotes evidence to prove, that, 
notwithstanding the prohibition, French silks are in- 
troduced into England for a premium of ten per cent.; 
one of the witnesses says: “ When I was at Paris, 
they had no idea I was a manufacturer, and they 
offered me, for an insurance at ten per cent. to send 
me any quantity of manufactured silks I chose to se- 
lect, to any part of London I pleased, notwithstanding 


their liability to be seized as French wherever they 
were found.” 
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tem of Napoleon; but even he was compelled to 
yield to the will of his people. They bore, with- 
out murmuring, every burden but that. It is well 
known that the relaxation of that system led to the 
war between Russia and France, which terminated 
in the overthrow of Napoleon. The “enlightened 
Minister” of Russia will find himself as much 
mistaken as the advocates of this bill, in his at- 
tempt to restore Russia to prosperity, by adopting 
a prohibitory system of duties. The remedy must 
be applied to the causes of the depression he com- 
plains of. This experiment, however, may be 
tried without danger to Russia, already depressed 
as low as possible; but here, in a country in an 
unexampled state of prosperity, its failure will be 
ruinous. 

And here let me remark that the happiness or 
misery of a people, and the prosperity or depres- 
sion of a State, are comparative terms. The con- 
dition of this country, and the sum of human hap- 

iness in it, if compared with any other, weal 

ar me out in the assertion that we are, at this 
moment, the most prosperous and happiest people 
in the world. 

The honorable Speaker was at great pains to 
explain the amount of taxation each nation bears, 
and considered that as showing the comparative 
wealth and capacity of a country. It is true 
“ that the burden of taxation is always relative to 
the ability of the subjects of it.” But it is not 
true, that the existence of immoderate and exces- 
sive taxes in a country, proves the ability of the 
people to bear them without serious inconvenience 
or ultimate ruin. It is true, that thesame amount 
of taxation would press more heavy upon a poor, 
than it would upon arich nation; more heavy 
upon Spain, than upon England. But it is not 
true, that the amount of contributions a Govern- 
ment draws from the pockets of its citizens, is a 

roof of the prosperity or capacity of the country. 
t proves little more than that the expenditure of 
that Government is extravagant; it is not true, 
that because the taxation per capita in England, 
is three pounds two shillings sterling, ($13 78,) 
and that in the United States, nine shillings, ($2,) 
the prosperity of England, and the capacity of 
that people to bear taxation, are to those of the 
United States in the ratio of $13 78 to $2. This 
fact shows only that we live under a wise and 
economical Government, which, instead of lav- 
ishing the substance of its citizens, ieaves them the 
means of accumulating wealth from the most 
humble beginnings. Look at the condition of 
the people of the two countries. How easy it is 
here, where the taxes are light, for the poor man 
to elevate himself by industry and economy to 
wealth and consideration ; how impossible is it 
for the same description of person to succeed in 
England, where the last surplus cent is drawn 
from him for the support of Government; there 
he can do little more than maintain himself above 
want. 

The true test of the prosperity of a people con- 
sists in their means of consumption ; and, if judged 
by this standard, by the quantity and quality of 
the food and clothing they consume ; by the man- 
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ner in which they are lodged, and their rapid ac- 
cumulation of wealth, the great mass of the people 
of this country are more prosperous and better 
able, in proportion to their numbers, to bear an 
equal burden of taxation, than any people in the 
world. 

Situated as we are, with an extensive seacoast 
frontier, our independence, our very existence as 
a nation, depends upon our ability to protect our 
shores from the attacks of great maritime Powers. 
The effects this bill is calculated to produce on 
our navigation, have been clearly and unanswer- 
ably shown by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
I know, said Mr. P., we shall be told, that if it 
does affect our foreign commerce, it will increase 
the coasting trade. But, if the Atlantic States be 
impoverished, and deprived of the means of pur- 
chase, how can the coasting trade be carried on? 
If the Eastern States and New York cease to 
import the articles we want, what will remain to 
be carried? If the South is compelled to raise 
and manufacture for its own consumption, if it is 
deprived of the means of purchase, must not the 
coasting trade suffer? Commerce, of every de- 
scription, wtcwee or foreign, cannot be carried 
on advantageously, if at all, unless it embraces 
articles of every description ; confine it to one or 
two, and it perishes. 

It is idle to say, that any one trade is a losing 
trade to the nation, if it furnishes the merchant 
with the means of carrying a variety of articles 
to other markets. The Bast India trade has been 
cited. Let us see how it operates. <A vessel is 
sent out to Europe, with a cargo of domestic pro- 
duce, and returns laden with French and German 
goods, suited to the Mexican and South American 
markets. To these are added more produce and 
domestic manufactures, silks and nankeens of 
China, dyed here. This assorted cargo is sold in 
Mexico, for what is the produce of the earth there— 
for gold and silver—which are brought to this 
country to be shipped to China for more silks and 
nankeens and teas, which are again sent to South 
America and to Europe. 

On every one of these transactions, there re- 
mains a profit to the revenue and a profit to the 
merchant: yet we are told that commerce is not 
productive. It is productive always in proportion 
to its extent—in proportion to the variety of ar- 
ticles the merchant has to make up his cargoes 
with. Speaking on this subject, the eloquent 
Patrick Henry exclaimed, “Fetter not commerce; 
let it be free as air; she will range the whole cre- 
ation, and return on the four winds of heaven, to 
bless the land with plenty.” 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has demon- 
strated the fallacy of the assertion, that the ruin- 
ous state of our commerce is deducible from the 
unfavorable balance of trade. He has shown, 
too, that the difference of exchange between this 
country and Great Britain did not depend only 
upon the state of trade between the two countries, 
but, ina great measure, upon the difference of 
their currencies. In corroboration of what he ad- 
vanced, I will, said Mr. P., mention a circumstance 
which will make it familiar to every gentleman 
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that hears me. Being about to leave England jn 
1820, and_ having a few sovereigns more than | 
required, I exchanged them, in Liverpool, for do|- 
lars. The dollar, at par value, is 4s. 6d., 54 pence 
sterling. I bought them for 4s, 2d., 50 pence ster. 
ling, which has been the price for some years past, 
I received for my 20 sovereigns, 96 dollars, where- 
as, at par value, they were only worth 88; and, 
by this operation, I gained more than eight per 
cent. The exchange at this time was in favor of 
England, nominally, ten per cent., so that if we 
take into account the freight and insurance, jt 
was, in fact, very nearly at par. The exchange 
is made, not in currency, but in a merchantable 
commodity, liable to some fluctuation in value, in 
England, where only a given quantity of silver 
coin is issued and where payments over a certain 
sum must be made in gold. 

The effect of this bill on our revenue, if it pro- 
duces the results anticipated by its advocates, 
must be ruinous. It is, however, useless to urge 
this topic on the attention of the Committee. 

It is clear that, if this bill produces the effect 
anticipated, of protecting and encouraging our 
domestic manufactures by preventing the intro- 
duction of foreign fabrics, the revenue now de- 
rived from imports must be diminished ; if it does 
not produce that effect, it will not afford that pro- 
tection—if the foreign article continues to be im- 
ported, it is, in the present state of our Treasury. 
an unjust and impolitic tax on consumption. 

Its effects on the cotton-growing States, no one 
can deny. We now supply Great Britain with 
more of that raw material than all the world be- 
sides. But, says Mr. Speaker, ‘“ Will she refuse 
to take our cotton because we refuse to take her 
cotton fabrics, and thereby deprive herself of the 
market she now enjoys?” This would be true 
enough if Great Britain could not obtain cotton 
elsewhere, and must either consume ours or stop 
her manufactories altogether. We now supply 
Great Britain because we are her best customer; 
she may not refuse to take our cotton, but her 
manufacturers, who are many of them shipping 
merchants, will bring their cotton from those 
places where they sell their fabrics—from Brazil 
and from Mexico. 

How this bill is to operate in favor of agricul- 
ture, 1 am at a loss to understand. Will it in- 
crease the consumption of bread corn? This can 
only be done by opening foreign markets, and 
by augmenting our population; and is this to be 
effected by prohibiting foreign fabrics, or by shut- 
ting the people up in manufactories? Will i 
augment the comforts of the people to compel 
them to become artisans, or enable them to con- 
sume more? The only possible effect this policy 
can have upon the agriculture of the country, will 
be, to augment the price of produce by diminish- 
ing its quantity. The farmer, deprived of a mar- 


ket, and cut off from all means of support by cu!- 
tivating the earth, condemned to pay an increased 
price on every article of consumption, and driven 
from his home by tax-gatherers and exciseme?, 
must seek refuge in some manufactory. The 
rich man will alone be able to contend against the 
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effects of this law, and the lands must fal! into the 
hands of a few. 

And yet we are told that “ the opponents of this 
system are the rich of the land.” The effects of 
a system which transfers —? into few hands, 
upon the liberties of the people, I leave the intelli- 

nee of the Committee to infer. The effects 
upon the freedom of election, by the existence of 

reat manufacturing establishments, containing 
Ralf a million of people, who must be under the 
control of a few men, is too obvious to require a 
comment. 

The honorable Chairman of the Committee of 
Manufactures has likened the inhabitants of this 
country to an army marching to battle, and asks, 
what would be the condition of such an army, if 
every man was allowed to march as he chose, 
and to load and fire when he pleased? This, 
then, is an avowal of the intentions of that gen- 
tleman. We shall not be permitted any longer to 
do as we please. We are to be marshalled as an 
army.. We must march with a regular front. 
No man must leave the ranks; no man is to be 
allowed to surpass his fellow-men, and to spring 
forward to gain the prize his talents and industry 
had placed within his grasp. We are to be re- 
duced, like the Hindoos, to castes, and condemned 
to toil all our lives atone employment. I trust in 
God the Committee will not sanction a law in- 
tended, avowedly, to produce such effects. 

The natural progress of a country like ours is 
first to become a great agricultural State; from 
that agricultural prosperity springs commerce, 
which ought to be fostered unremittingly until it 
has created a navy sufficient to protect our mari- 
time frontier, and that commerce which gave it 
birth. The accumulation of capital from success- 
ful commerce leads naturally to the establishment 
of manufactures: to this order of things they now | 
owe their flourishing condition in this country. 
The extensive commerce this nation enjoyed dur- 
ing the late wars of Europe, led to the accumula- 
tion of a large capital, which, as it could no 
longer be profitably employed in navigation and 
trade, was invested in manufactures. They pre- 
sented to the capitalist the best prospect of profit. | 
But, say gentlemen, we are not advancing fast | 
enough—let us legislate the nation into greater | 
prosperity; let us direct how every man shall em- 
ploy his capital. 

he most sanguine projectors of this scheme 
cannot believe that the prohibition of foreign fab- | 
rics will create capital; their object can only be, 
in their zeal for long exploded doctrines of politi- 
cal economy, to drive their fellow-citizens from 
their present pursuits; to control the industry of 
individuals; to urge forward the premature growth 
of manufactures by forcing the capital now in | 
existence from all other channels: attempts that | 
have proved ruinous wherever they have been | 
made. 

Look, said Mr. P., at the unexampled prosperity | 
of this country ; a population advancing with a | 
rapidity beyond all parallel—an accumulation of | 
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all our wants in time of peace, without resorting 
to internal taxes. Within half a century we have 
become a great and powerful nation ; and by what 
means? By the freedom of our institutions. By ° 
the liberty every man enjoyed to employ his in- 
dustry and capital in the manner he judged most 
advantageous. By the Government having kept 
steadily in view the spirit of the Constitution, and 
having enacted laws for the benefit of the whole, 
without favor and without partiality. That the 
law now contemplated is the reverse of all this, 
no one can deny. It is intended to control indus- 
try, and to favor a few at the expense of the vast 
majority of the people. It isa law intended for 
the rich man, for the capitalist ; it will not profit 
the laborer, but will drive him from a healthy pur- 
suit to a sedentary and sickly employment—if, in- 
deed, the number of industrious men who now 
gain a livelihood by the prosperous state of our 
seaports and of our navigation and trade will find 
employment, when we shall have taken from them 
their present means of support. There are, said 
Mr. P., other considerations, which he had in- 
tended to have offered to the attentien of the 
House, but his exhausted strength compelled him 
to conclude. 

It requires, indeed, no arguments to prove, that, 
by destroying our navigation, by restricting im- 
portation, and consequently exportation, the mari- 
time power of the nation must be annihilated. 
By prohibiting the introduction of foreign fabrics 
our revenue must be impaired. By crushing the 
enterprise of our merchants, all who depend upon 
commerce for support must suddenly be reduced 
to povery and distress. 

When Mr. Poinsetr had concluded— 

The question was taken on agreeing to the 
amendment, and decided in the affirmative with- 
out a division. 

The House then proceeded to the third amend- 
ment, which is, to strike out the words “ printing 
types” from the class of twenty-five per cent. ad 
valorem duties. This amendment was agreed to. 

The fourth amendment proposes to insert, in the 
eighty-seventh line, the following: “On all in- 
grain carpets or carpeting, twenty-five cents per 
square yard.” 

The fifth amendment proposes to insert, “on 


| oil cloth carpeting, and on oil cloths of every de- 


scription, a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem.” 

With these two amendments, the clause reads 
as follows: 

“ On Brussels, Venetian, Turkey, and Wilton car- 
pets and carpeting, fifty cents per square yard; on all 
ingrain carpets or carpeting, twenty-five cents per 
square yard. On all other kinds of carpets and car- 
peting of wool, flax, hemp, cotton, or parts of either, 
twenty cents per square yard; on oil cloth carpeting, 
and on oil cloths of every description, a duty of thirty 
per centum ad valorem.” 


Both these amendments were agreed to, the first 
without a division, and the latter by a vote of ayes 
99, noes 72. 

Mr. Kremer, of Pennsylvania, then observed 


capital, within a small space of time, which isal-| that he had been requested by several members 
most incredible; a revenue more than adequate to| who were absent yesterday when the vote was 
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taken on reducing the minimum on woollens from 
eighty to forty cents, and by some others who had 


- voted under a misapprehension with respect to the 
- consequences of their vote, to move for a recon- 


sideration of the vote taken. 

Being called upon by Mr. A. Stevenson, of 
Virginia, for his reasons, Mr. Kremer stated them 
more fully. 

It was then resolved, that the question of re- 
consideration should be taken by yeas and nays; 
and after a prolonged debate, in which Messrs. 
Livermore, Storrs, and Kremer advocated, and 
Messrs. Mercer, Rares Owen, and For- 
SYTH, opposed reconsiderin 

On sotian of Mr. Fone, a call of the House 
was made, the names of the absentees were cailed 
over, and the doors closed ; when 

On motion of Mr. Ranvotrn, all farther pro- 
ceedings in relation to absent members were dis- 
pensed with. 


The doors were then re-opened, and the debate 
was renewed by Mr. WessTeER, who spoke in op- 
position to reconsidering. 


The question was then taken, and the House 
agreed to reconsider—yeas 110, nays 95, as fol- 
lows : 


Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Tennessee, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Allison, Barber of Connecticut, 
Bartley, Beecher, Blair, Bradley, Brown, Buchanan, 
Buck, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, 
Collins, Condict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Durfee, Dwight, 
Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ellis, Find- 
lay, Foote of New York, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, 
Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Henry, Herkimer, Hoge- 
boom, Holcombe, Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, John- 
son of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kidder, 
Kremer, Lathrop, Lawrence, Letcher, Litchfield, Lit- 
tle, Livermore, McArthur, McKean, McLane ef Del- 
aware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Martin- 
dale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Miller, 
Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Moore of Kentucky Mor-, 
gan, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Rich, Rogers, Rose, 
Ross, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, Sterling, Stewart, Stod- 
dart, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, 
Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Rens- 
selaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whipple, Whit- 
man, Whittlesey, White, James Wilson, Henry Wil- 
son, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Wright. 

Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Tennessee, Archer, Baylies, P. P. Barbour, J. S. Bar- 
bour, Bartlett, Bassett, Breck, Brent, Buckner, Bur- 
leigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Caro- 
lina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, Crownin- 
shield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Dwinell, 
Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, Foot of Connec- 
ticut, Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, 
Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Hayward, Herrick, 
Hobart, Hooks, Kent, Leftwich, Lincoln, Livingston, 
Lock, Long, Longfellow McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, 
McKim, Mangum, Mercer, Mitchell of Maryland, 
Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer of 
New Hampshire, Poinsett, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, 
Reynolds, Richards, Rives, Saunders, Sandford, Sib- 
ley, Arthur Smith, Alex. Smyth, William Smith, 
Spaight, Spence, Standefer, A. Stevenson, J. Stephen- 


son, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Thompson of Georgia, 
Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Vance 
of N. Carolina, Warfield, Webster, Wickliffe, Wj). 
liams of New York, Williams of Virginia, Willian; 
of North Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina. 

The question then recurring on the House’, 
agreeing to the report of the Committee of the 

hole in that amendmentof the bill which reduces 
the minimum on woollen goods from eighty to 
forty cents the square yard— 

Mr. McDurrisg, of South Carolina, rose, and 
delivered his sentiments, at length, in favor of 
ie 2 

Mr. Curupert of Georgia, and Mr. Livingston 
of Louisiana, followed on the same side. ° 

The debate was further contioued by Messrs. 
Livermore of New Hampshire, McLane of Del- 
aware, and Top of Pennsylvania, in opposition 
to agreeing with the Committee; and by Messrs. 
Livincston of Louisiana, Wessrer of Massa- 
chusetts, Cops of Georgia, Mercer of Virginia, 
Ranvoipa of Virginia, and P. P. Barsour of 
Virginia, in favor. 

Mr. Ranpo.pu expressed his surprise that the 
votaries of humanity—persons who could not 
sleep, such was their distress of mind at the very 
existence of negro slavery—should persist in pres- 
sing a measure, the effect of which was to aggra- 
vate the misery of that unhappy condition, whe- 
ther viewed in reference to the slave or to his 
masteg—if he were a man possessing a single 
spark of humanity—for, what could be more piti- 
able than the situation of a man who had every 
desire to clothe his negroes comfortably, but who 
was absolutely prohibited from so doing by legis- 
lative enactment? He hoped that none of those 
who wished to enhance to the poor slave (or, what 
was the same thing, to his master) the price of 
his annual blanket, and of his sordid suit of coarse, 
but to him comfortable woollen cloth, would ever 
travel through the Southern country to spy out 
the nakedness, if not of the land, of the cultivators 
of the soil. It was notorious that the profits of 
slave labor had been, for a long time, on the de- 
crease, and that, on a fair average, it scarcely re- 
imbursed the expense of the slave, including the 
helpless ones, whether from infancy or age. The 
words of Patrick Henry, in the Convention of 
Virginia, still rung in his ears: “They may lib- 
erate every one of your slaves. The Congress 
possess the power and will exercise it.” Now, 
sir, the first step towards this consummation, so 
devoutly wished by many, is to pass such laws as 
may yet still further diminish the pittance which 
their labor yields to their unfortunate masters. 
To produce such a state of things as will insure, 
in case the slave shall not elope from his master— 
his master will run away from him. Sir, the 
blindness, as it appears to me—I hope gentlemen 
will pardon the expression—with which a certain 
quarter of this country—I allude particularly to 
the seaboard of South Carolina and Georgia— 
has lent its aid to increase the powers of the Gen- 


eral Government on points—to say the least, of 


doubtful construction—fills me with astonishment 
and dismay. And [| look forward, almost with- 
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out a ray of hope, to the time which the next een- 
sus, OF that which succeeds it, will assuredly bring 
forth—when this work of destruction and devas- 
tation is to commence in the abused name of hu- 
manity and religion—and when the imploring 
eyes of some will be, as now, turned towards 
another body, in the vain hope that it may arrest 
the evil and stay the plague, 

The question was finally taken, and the House 
refused to agree in reducing the minimum to forty 
cents—yeas 101, nays 104, as follows: 


Yxas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Al- 
len of Tennessee, Archer, Baylies, P. P. Barbour, 
J. 8. Barbour, Bartlett, Bassett, Breck, Brent, Buch- 
anan, Buckner, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Camp- 
bell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, 
Conner, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuth- 
bert, Day, Dwinell, Edwards of North Carolinay Floyd, 
Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, 
Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Hayward, Herrick, Hobart, 
Hooks, Isacks, Kent, Kremer, Lee, Leftwich, Lincoln, 
Livingston, Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuf- 
fie, McKee, McKim, Mangum, Matson, Mercer, Moore 
of Alabama, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, 
Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Randolph, Ran- 
kin, Reed, Reynolds, Richards, Rives, Saunders, Sand- 
ford, Sibley, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smith, William 
Smith, Spaight, Spence, Standefer, A. Stevenson, J. 
Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Thompson of Geor- 
gia, Thompson of Kentucky, Tucker of Virg’a, Tucker 
of South Carolina, Vance of North Carolina, Van 
Rensselaer, Warfield, Webster, Wickliffe, Williams of 
New York, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North 
Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina—101. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Massachusetts, Allison, Barbour of Connec- 
ticut, Bartley, Beecher, Blair, Bradley, Brown, Buck, 
Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, 
Condict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, 
Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ellis, Findlay, Foot 
of Connecticut, Foote of New York, Forward, Garri- 
son, Gazlay, Harris, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herki- 
mer, Hogeboom, Holcombe, Houston, Jenkins, John- 
son of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, Lathrop, 
Lawrence, Letcher, Little, Livermore, McArthur, 
McKean, McLane of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mal- 
lary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Metcalfe, 
Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvaniay Mitchell of Mary- 
land, Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, Patterson of Penn- 
sylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Prince, Rich, Rogers, Rose, Ross, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, 
Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Tay- 
lor, ‘Ten Eyck, Test, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, 
Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vinton, 
Wayne, Whipple, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, 
James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, 
Woods, and Wright—104. 


And then the House adjourned. 





Fripay, April 9. 

Mr. Rankin, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act supplementary to the 
several acts providing for ascertaining and adjust- 
ing the titles and claims to land in the St. Helena 
and Jackson Courthouse land districts,” reported 
the same with amendments ; and the bill was 


committed to the Committee of the whole House 
to which the bill of this House upon the same 
subject is committed. 

Mr. Rank, from the same committee, to which 
was referred the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act to provide for the extinguishment of the 
debt due to the United States, by the purchasers 
of public lands,” reported the same without amend- 
ment; and it was committed to the Committee of 
the whole House to which the bill of this House, 
upon the same subject, is committed. 

Mr. Hamitton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of 
Alfred Moore and Sterling Orgain, assignees of 
Morris Linsay,” reported the same without amend- 
ment; and it was committed to a Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. Hamiton, from the same committee, made 
a report on the petition of William Cocke, accom- 
panied by a bill to compensate him for certain 
military services rendered the United States dur- 
ing the late war; which was read twice, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then resumed the consideration of 
the report of the Committee of the Whole on the 
bill for the revision of the tariff. 

The House concurred with the Committee of 
the Whole in the fifth amendment, which is to 
strike out the following: 

“On Russia duck, per piece of fifty-two archeens, 
two dollars each piece ; 

‘On Raven’s duck, per piece of fifty-two archeens, 
one dollar and twenty-five cents each piece; 

“ On Holland duck, per piece of fifty-two archeens, 
two dollars and fifty cents each piece.” 

The House also agreed to the sixth amendment, 
which is to substitute the four and a half cents, 
instead of six cents, as the duty on cotton bagging. 
Ayes 84, noes 62. 

The seventh amendment, which is to reduce 
the duty on bar iron, from $1 12 to 90 cents per 
cwt., being under consideration— 

A debate arose, in which Messrs. Bucnanan, 
Upres, Brown, and Stewart, opposed the reduc- 
tion; and Messrs. Reep, RanpoLpx, Tucker, 
McDurrie, Mercer, CamMBRELENG, Wesster, 
and Marvin, supported it. 

Mr. Bucuanan, of Pennsylvania, spoke as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my design to enter into a 
discussion of the general principles of the bill 
now before the House. Although I am fully pre- 
pared to do so, yet, time has become so precious, 
and so much has already been said upon the sub- 
ject, that I have abandoned any such intention. 

I will, however, take the liberty of asking the 
Committee to attend to some observations which I 
shall make, in reply to that part of the argument 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wes- 
STER) which related to hemp and iron. The rea- 
sons which that gentleman urged, with great 
ability and zeal, against an additional duty upon 
these articles, were, that much injury would re- 
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sult from it, to the manufacture of ships and to] In addition to these discriminating duties upon 
the navigation of the country. In the course of | tonnage, in favor of our own citizens, the act of 
his remarks, he alleged that our navigation had | the 10th August, 1790, added 10 per cent. to the 
been left dependent upon its own resources, with- | rates of duties imposed, “in respect to all goods 
out any protection from Government ; that it was | wares, and merchandise which shall be imported in 
in a depressed and declining condition ; to use his | ships or vessels not of the United States.” 
own phrase, that it was barely able to keep its What, Mr. Speaker, was the effect of this legis- 
head above water; and that the weight which | lative protection upon our tonnage and naviga- 
this bill would bring to bear upon it, by the addi- | tion? Let Mr. Pitkin and Dr. Seybert answer 
tional imposts on hemp and iron, might destroy | this question. Mr. Pitkin, in his View, declares 
it, or, to repeat the gentleman’s words, might be | that— 
the last ounce which would break the camel’s 
back. As a consequence from all these observa- 
tions, he inferred that the Navy was in danger of 
destruction. nage. All foreign nations were affected by the system 
In opposition to this argument, I trust I shall be | we had adopted in favor of the ship-owners in the 
able to show, conclusively, that no branches of | United States. ‘The diminution of the foreign ton- 
domestic industry have ever been cherished by the | nage employed in our trade was, with very few ex- 
legislation of this country with as much care as | ceptions, rapid, regular, and permanent.” 
those of ship-building and navigation; that both| pr, Seybert, in his Statistical Annals, bears the 
these Saateiee oft they oe suffered in the | same testimony. He states that— 
genera sion of the country,are nowinaj| ,, i iliacteestinh: attend ainitial 
more prosperous condition than any other portion | 5¢ Sue ewe Se aaaie etme 
of domestic industry ; and that they are sg fectly | 200 tons burden, on entering our ports, paid £20 ton- 
able, and ought to be willing, to bear the addi- | page duty, and for a cargo of the value of £2,000, they 
tional duty upon hemp and iron proposed by this | paid £15, extra duty, more than did the vessels of the 
bill, even if it should amount to what the gentle- Vnited States, of the same tonnage, and laden as 
man supposes. if, said Mr. B., I can establish aforesaid. ‘These extra charges were sufficient to 
these positions, it will result as a necessary infer- | drive from our ports the greatest proportion of the 
ence, that our Navy is in no danger from the | foreign tonnage. All foreign nations were affected by 
measure now under consideration. the system we had adopted; it seemed to operate like 
Sir, said Mr. B., it is fortunate that the first magic in favor of the ship-owners in the United States. 
Congress which sat under the Federal Constitu- | The diminution of the foreign tonnage employed in 
tion, when they came to legislate upon the navi- | our trade was, with very few exceptions, rapid, regu- 
gating interest of the country, were not guided by | !ar, and permanent. 
the principles which we have so often heard reit-| I will freely acknowledge, said Mr. B., that the 
erated in this Hall. They did not belong to that | Wars in Europe, and our neutral condition, by 
school of politicians whose principal dogmas are, | placing within our reach a large portion of the 
“Let trade regulate itself;” “Let not legislation | carrying trade of other nations, assisted these dis- 
attempt to divert industry or capital from the | criminating duties in producing their effect upon 
channels in which they are flowing into other | our navigation, with such astonishing rapidity. 
branches.” On the contrary, they believed that | Dr. Seybert states, that “in 1789, our shipping 
the manufacture of ships, and their navigation, |‘ was not sufficient for the transportation of the 
were interests which required legislative protec- |‘ domestic produce of the States; one-third of 
tion, and they afforded it in the most effectual |‘ that which was then employed for that purpose, 
manner. ‘ belonged to foreigners ;” and that “ in 1793, our 
The third act which ever passed the Congress |‘ tonnage exceeded that of every other nation, 
of the United States was that of the 20th July, | ‘ except Great Britain.” 
1789, imposing duties on tonnage. It was after-| Thesediscriminating duties, and the unexampled 
wards repealed by the act of the 20th July, 1790; | increase of our tonnage, alarmed the Government 
which, however, re-enacted in substance the same | of Great Britain. They dreaded the rapid pro- 
provisions. Whilst these acts declare that ships | gress of our navigation, and made it a primary 
or vessels of the United States, arriving from any | object to check its augmentation. For this pur- 
foreign port or place, shall pay a duty of only six | pose, they proposed, in the year 1791, “ that Brit- 
cents per ton upon each entry, they enact that all |‘ ish ships trading to the ports of the United 
other ships or vessels shall pay a duty of fifty cents | ‘ States, should be there treated, with respect to 
per ton, except those built within the United |‘ the duties of tonnage and impost, in like manner 
States and belonging to foreigners, which shall |‘ as ships of the United States should be treated 
pay thirty cents per ton. The legislative protec- |‘ in the ports of Great Britain.” By this means, 


“ These extra charges on the navigation and com- 
merce of foreign nations were sufficient to drive from 
our ports the greatest proportion of the foreign ton- 








tion afforded by these acts, to that portion of our | they expected to crush our navigation in its in- 


tonnage employed in the coasting trade and in| fancy. They well knew, if they could persuade 
the fisheries, was of a still more decisive charac- | our Government to cast it, at that period of its 
ter. Whilst ships or vessels of the United States, | existence, upon the ocean, without protection, they 
engaged in these pursuits, paid a duty of but six | would obtain what they so ardently desired—a 
cents per ton, in each year, those “ not of the Uni- | monopoly of our trade. They were convinced, 
ted States” paid fifty cents per ton upon each entry. | that our navigation could not then endure a com- 
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ition with the long established navigation of 
Great Britain. 

The statesmen of that day, thanks be to Prov- 
idence, did not act upon the modern fashionable 
doctrines of notes economy. They refused to 
accept this offer of a reciprocity of trade between 
the two countries, which Great Britain had made. 
They did not adopt the principle, that trade should 
regulate itself. No, Mr. Speaker, they cherished 
and nourished our navigation in its infancy, by 
protecting duties; and, in this manner, infused 
into it such energy and vigor, that it can now 
fearlessly go forth, and, upon equal terms, chal- 
Jenge competition with the world. The same 
kind of protection will produce the same effect 
upon the manufactories which this bill proposes 
to encourage. 

Dr. Seybert informs us, that these discrimina- 
ting duties on tonnage and imports alarmed the 
British merchants and ship-owners. That was a 
most favorable omen. In this particular, I can 
congratulate the advocates of the present bill that 
they are equally fortunate. Every British mer- 
chant, every British agent, and every vender of 
British goods, within the United States, have 
taken the alarm. Should this bill pass, they know 
that the day is not far distant, when they shall 
cease to’ drain from us our wealth, and to enrich 
themselves and the British manufacturers, at our 
expense. 

The House have distinctly perceived the ef- 
fect of these discriminating duties upon the foreign 
tonnage of the United States. Their operation 
upon that employed in the coasting trade was still 
more decisive. In this trade, the voyages from 
port to port in the United States being, compara- 
tively speaking, but short, the burden of fifty cents 
per ton, upon every entry, imposed upon foreign 
vessels, was sO onerous that, in its effect, it soon 
amounted to an absolute prohibition. In this 
manner our own navigation was virtually put in 
the exclusive possession of that important branch 
of our commerce, long before the act of 1817 de- 
clared “That no goods, wares, or merchandise, 
‘shall be imported, under penalty of forfeiture 
‘thereof, from one port of the United States to 
‘another port of the United States, in a vessel be- 
‘longing wholly or in part to a subject of any 
‘ foreign Power.” 

It is manifest, therefore, that these acts of Con- 
gress went much further in protecting our navi- 
gation against foreign competition, than the bill 
now before the House contemplates going, in re- 
gard to any branch of our agriculture or manufac- 
tures. And yet the representatives of the navi- 
gating interest in this House, not only complain 
that it has been left dependent upon its own re- 
sources, without any protection from Government ; 
but they are the first and loudest in resisting the 
moderate encouragement which this bill proposes 
to other branches of domestic industry. Is this 
grateful? Is it generous? Is it just? 

Here, Mr. Speaker, it may be necessary to show 
in what manner the acts of Congress, to which I 
have referred, gave our ship-builders protection. 
It will be found that the statesmen, by whom they 
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were enacted, had a proper idea of the importance 

of encouraging the manufacture of ships; and, I 

trust, those of the present day’are not so degene- 

rate, that they need to be reminded of it by the 

toast of a Prime Minister of England, which the 

Loony from Massachusetts (Mr. Wesstzr) 
as thought fit to repeat for our edification. 

We have seen that these discriminating duties 
upon imports and tonnage, in favor.of our own 
citizens, were confined in their operation to “ships 
or vessels of the United States.” To constitute 
“a ship or vessel of the United States,” it is ne- 
cessary not only that it should be owned bya 
citizen or citizens thereof, but that it should have 
been built within the same. This isa general 
rule, to which I know of but two exceptions—the 
one in favor of vessels captured by our citizens 
from the enemy, and declared to be lawful prize, 
and the other of vessels condemned for a breach 
of the revenue laws. There never was a time in 
the history of the United States when an Ameri- 
can merchant could purchase from a foreign ship- 
builder a vessel built in a foreign country, and 
have her so naturalized under our Jaws as to free 
her from the imposition of these discriminating 
duties. Of consequence, the domestic manufac- 
ture of ships was as completely protected by these 
regulations against foreign competition as was 
our navigation. The ship-builder and navigator 
moved hand in hand. The same encouragement 
was afforded to both, and the same success at- 
tended that encouragement. We are now able to 
manufacture ships much cheaper, as I shall show 
hereafter, than they can in Great Britain. 

Let us now pause for a moment, and reflect 
what would have been the present condition of 
our ship-building and navigation, had the same 
system of policy been pursued in relation to these 
important interests, which gentlemen now wish 
to pursue towards our domestic manufactures. 
England, our great rival, possessed tonnage in 
abundance, capital, and skill. It was both her 
interest and her inclination to overwhelm our 
rising navigation. The struggle would have been 
between the vigor of manhood and the feebleness 
of infancy. Our navigation, without protection, 
must have been crushed. It then stood in the 
same relation to British navigation, that our infant 
manufactures do at present towards the long ex- 
isting establishments of a similar nature in Great 
Britain. 

The very same arguments which the navigating 
interest have used against this bill, might have 
been urged in opposition to the discriminating du- 
ties for their protection. The agriculturists, who 
had produce to be transported to a foreign market, 
might have argued that, if freight could be pro- 
cured at a cheaper rate in an English than in an 
American vessel, they had a right to this advan- 
tage; that these discriminating duties were boun- 
ties, paid by the great mass of the people to the 
navigating interest, and, therefore, they should 
not be imposed. The shipping merchants might 
have said, Let us buy where we can buy the 
cheapest, and sell where we can sell the dearest. 
If it be for our advantage, permit us, without the 
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payment of discriminating duties, to purchase our 
ships in foreign countries. Government should not, 
by legislation, divert capital from other branches 
into ship-building and navigation. Whenever it 
shall be for the interest of individuals to employ it 
in this manner, it will be so ommened s and then, 
and not till then, will it be the interest of the 
nation. 

The true answer to all the suggestions of this 
nature, which might have been urged against 
our discriminating duties, and have been used 
against the present bill, is, that a wise nation, like 
a wise individual, should be willing to suffer a 
trifling temporary inconvenience in the beginning, 
that it may attain a great permanent good in the 
end. Should you plant and nourish those domes- 
tic manufactures only, which are congenial to 
your country, and of which you possess the raw 
material in abundance; if, in their infancy, you 
shield them, by protecting duties, against destruc- 
tion from foreign competition and foreign capital ; 
although, for a short time, the price may be en- 
hanced to the consumer, yet, before long, it will 
be reduced below that of the foreign article. Our 
experience with respect to coarse cotton goods 
completely justifies this remark. 

But, upon the present occasion, we should be 
governed by higher considerations than these. I 
would vote for this bill upon the same principle 
that I would for the erection of a necessary fortifi- 
cation or the building of a navy. Are not the 
woollen and the cotton manufactures necessary 
to our independence? Isa nation perfectly inde- 
pendent, without clothing for its people, without 
iron, and without hemp? Is it either patriotic or 
wise to rely for the means of defence upon for- 
eign nations, when we possess them in abundance 
within ourselves ? 

In the days of peace, whilst those nations are 
all desirous of pouring their manufactures upon us, 
and of exhausting our wealth for their aggran- 
dizement, we shall experience no difficulty in ob 
taining supplies. But, let the clouds of war lower 
over our heads, let the nation be deprived of its 
foreign supplies, and cast upon its own energies 
for its defence, and what will then be our condi- 
tion? The events of the late war, within the re- 
collection of every gentleman on this floor, afford 
the best answer to this question. If there ever 
were a nation which should have been taught wis- 
dom on this subject, by the lessons of experience, 
it is our own. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have been wandering from 
that portion of the subject, to which I promised I 
would confine myself, into the general principles 
of the bill. The best apology which I can make 
for this digression is to return to it immediately. 

I admit, said Mr. B., that the navigating interest, 
in common with the other great interests of the 
country, suffered considerable depression in conse- 
quence of the general peace in Europe. I deny, 
however, that this depression was at all is ropor- 
tion with that experienced either by agriculture or 
manufactures. During the long period in which 
the nations of Europe were involved in war, 
we had a large portion of the carrying trade 
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of the world. The general pacification termina- 
ted this profitable branch of commerce, and left 
our navigati 
resources, and those of the country. It will be 
found, however, upon examination, that, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages against which it had 
to contend, the Government and the people of the 
United States sustained it in this crisis. It has 
always been the favorite of our legislation. 


interest dependent upon its own 


The American tonnage, employed in foreign 


trade, which entered the ports of the United 
States, during the year ending the last day of 


September, 1823, was 775,271 tons. This is 


greater than it has been in any year ending on 
the last day of December, since 1811, except the 
years 1816, 1817, 1819, and 1820. It is nearly 


5,000 tons less than in 1817; but it is above 


20,000 tons more than in 1818, and upwards of 


5,000 tons more.than in 1821. The House will 


understand that I am now speaking of the tonnage 


which paid duties. It will at once be perceived, 
that this is greater than our actual foreign ton- 
nage, inasmuch as the same vessel may, and often 
does, pay duty more than once in ayear. If, how- 
ever, we look at the actual registered tonnage of 
the United States, engaged in foreign trade, the 
prospect is equally cheering. It has been gradu- 


ally increasing for several years, I hold a state- 


ment of it in my hand, from 1816 up till 1822, both 
inclusive ; from which it appears that, in 1822, it 
amounted to 628,150 tons. In 1818, it had been 


606,088. Between these two periods, its increase 


was 22,062 tons. Although, from this statement, 
it appears that, in 1816, it was 800,759 tons, in 
1817, 809,724 tons, and that, in 1818, it was sud- 
denly reduced to 606,088 tons, yet this is not a 
true state of the case. The Register of the Trea- 
sury has certified that this sudden decrease arose 
“ principally from the registered tonnage having 
* been corrected in 1818, by striking off all the ves- 
‘ sels, the registers of which were granted prior to 
‘the year 1815, and which were supposed by the 
‘ collectors to have been lost at sea, captured,” &c. 
Whilst the present state of our foreign tonnage 
presents nothing calculated to produce despond- 
ence, the condition of that employed in our coast- 
ing trade is flourishing beyond example. It has 
been increasing gradually and rapidly ever since 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. In 1816 
it amounted to 522,164 tons.. In 1822 it was 624.- 
188 tons. Thus, it appears that, in the short space 
of six years, it increased more than 100,000 tons. 
The same quantity of tonnage, in this trade, affords 
employment to a much greater number of sailors 
than in the foreign trade; and the actual tonnage 
engaged in each is now about equal. 
his branch of our commerce must grow with 
our growth, and strengthen with our strength. 
Human foresight cannot calculate its future ex- 
tent or advantages, should it be directed by a wise 
system of policy. The territory of this nation is 
so vast, and its capacities for the production and 
manufacture of almost every article of necessity or 
luxury are so extensive, that nearly all our mutua! 
wants will, at no very distant day, be supplied by 
a free and unrestricted commerce with each other. 
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Besides, this trade will be a powerful means of 

petuating our Union. Providence, by render- 
ing the different portions of our country dependent 
upon each other, has laid the foundations of that 
intercourse which will bind us together by the 
adamantine bonds of mutual interest and affec- 


tion. 

Sir, said Mr. B., it must strike every person with 
astonishment, who examines this subject, that our 
foreign tonnage has not been greatly diminished 
since the general pacification of Europe. How 
has this interest been able to support itself at its 
present amount, notwithstanding the loss of the 
foreign carrying trade? I answer, by the aid of 
Governmental protection; and, although this al- 
legation may be at variance with that of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wessrer,) I 
hold myself bound to prove it. 

In the year 1815 the United States, believin 
her marine to have acquired sufficient sree 
and vigor to sustain a competition upon equal 
terms against the world, proposed to all nations a 
fair reciprocity of trade. By the act of the 3d of 
March of that year, we declared that we would 
admit into our ports the vessels of every nation, 
carrying articles the produce or manufacture of 
such nation, ‘without levying any other tonnage or 
impost duty than was levied on American vessels ; 
provided such nation would admit into their ports 
American vessels, laden with American produce 
or manufactures, without imposing any impost or 
tonnage duty beyond that which was paid by their 
own vessels. On the 3d July, 1815, the United 
States concluded a commercial convention with 
Great Britain, founded upon these principles, so 
far as respected our trade with her territories in 
Europe; but her possessions in the West Indies, 
and on the continent of North America, were ex- 
pressly excluded from its operation. 

The British Government, after the general peace 
in Europe, determined to adhere rigidly to their 
colonial system, so far as their own navigation 
was concerned. Although they were willing that 
there should be a direct trade between the United 
States and their West Indian and North Ameri- 
can colonies, yet they insisted that it should be 
carried on by their own vessels. The ports of 
these colonies were therefore closed against Amer- 
ican vessels, and they were entirely excluded from 
any participation in the trade. 

hat portion of our citizens was injured by the 
exclusion of American tonnage from these ports ? 
It was not the farmer, who had corn and flour, 
nor the planter, who had tobacco, nor the mer- 
chant, who had lumber, to be transported to mar- 
ket. To them it was a matter of no importance, 
whether these articles were carried to the West 
Indies in an English or an American vessel. In 
either case, they could be exchanged for the same 
quantity of rum, sugar, or molasses. It was the 
navigating interest alone, which was directly in- 
jured by this regulation. No other class of society 
had any concern in the question, except that gen- 
eral one, which every good citizen ought to feel in 
protecting the useful establishments of his coun- 





try. Our navigating interest petitioned Congress | 


for relief. What was the consequence? For their 
benefit, we conceived the bold design of compell- 
ing Great Britain to abandon her colonial system, 
and to break those fetters in which she had for 
ages bound this portion of her trade. On the 18th 
April, 1818, the Congress of the United States 
passed a law, declaring that “the ports of the 
* United States shall be and remain slooct against 
‘ every vessel owned wholly or in part by a subject 
‘ or subjects of His Britannic Majesty, coming or 
‘arriving from any port or place in a colony or 
‘ territory of His Britannic Majesty, that is or shall 
‘ be, by the ordinary laws of navigation and trade, 
‘ closed against vessels owned by citizens of the 
‘ United States.” The provisions of this act were 
considerably extended by those of the supplemen- 
a of the 15th May, 1820. 

hat, then, were the weapons with which we 
commenced this great undertaking? For its ac- 
complishment, we depended altogether upon the 
patience and patriotism of our people. The con- 
test was, whether our citizens interested in the 
trade with the British colonies, or those colonies, 
could the longest, and with the most fortitude, en- 
dure its destruction. How much those citizens 
suffered, for the benefit of the navigation of the 
country, will appear from the very able memorial 
from Norfolk, which was presented during the 
first session of the last Congress. The memorial- 
ists urged the repeal of these acts. They stated 
their conviction, that the attempt to compel Great 
Britain to abandon her colonial system was alto~ 
gether hopeless; as she had “often and openly 
avowed her determination not to abandon it but 
with her existence.” They declared that, under 
the operation of the existing laws, their farmers, 
their merchants, their dealers in timber and lum- 
ber, in fact all classes of their citizens were de- 
prived, in a great measure, of their former resources, 
and were, many of them, burdened with debts 
which they were unable to pay. This picture, 
drawn by the inhabitants of Norfolk, of their suf- 
ferings for the benefit of our navigation, is appli- 
cable to every other part of the Union interested 
in the trade with the British West Indies. 

The spirit of the country, however, nobly sus- 
tained its navigation in this contest. The great 
agricultural interest stood unmoved. They were 
willing to suffer for the benefit of the ship owners. 
Congress refused to repeal these acts. 

Our bold policy finally triumphed, and, on the 
24th June, 1822, an act of the British Parliament 
repealed their colonial system in favor of the Uni- 
ted States, and opened their ports in the West 
Indies and North America to vessels belonging to 
our citizens. And yet, notwithstanding, the navi- 
gating interest complain that they have been left 
unprotected by the Government to struggle against 
the world. 

Here, said Mr. B., I will take leave to remark, 
that I was astonished to hear it alleged by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wessrer,) 


that this concession, made by the British Govern- 
ment in favor of our navigation, was an evidence 
that they were departing from their restrictive 
system. 


No, sir; if it proves any thing, it is the 
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efficiency of this system. This concession was 
extorted from them by the adoption of our coun- 
tervailing restrictions, and is strong testimony in 
favor of the power of that policy, when properly 
exercised, to obtain justice from foreign nations. 
However much English statesmen may talk about 
the new doctrine of the freedom of trade, they 
take care to act, in every case of importance, upon 
their old principles. It is, therefore, not improba- 
ble, that the scraps of speeches made by my Lord 
Liverpool, and others, which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. WessTer) has collected and 
read to this House, have found their way to the 
very market for which they were intended. Should 
this bill be defeated at the present session, as I 
trust it will not, I have no doubt but that we shall 
have a fresh supply of the same articles imported 
before the next session of Congress. In Great 
Britain they dread nothing more than the adop- 
tion by our country of that system, which the 
Speaker has aptly styled the American policy. 
Rest assured, sir, they will leave no means untried 
to defeat it. 

I will mention one other example to show with 
what care, and at what expense to the other in- 
terests of the country, this Government has fos- 
tered, and I admit wisely, its navigation. France, 
immediately after she had extricated herself from 
the long wars in which she had been involved, 
devoted herself to the cultivation of the arts of 
peace. Among other things, she immediately di- 
rected her attention towards her marine. She was 
anxious to obtain the exclusive privilege of carry- 
ing those of our productions which she used in 
her manufactures. For this purpose she estab- 
lished discriminating duties, in favor of cotton, 
tobacco, and potashes, imported in her own ves- 
sels,,which are equivalent to a tonnage duty of 
from $18 to $21 per ton. The navigating interest 
of the United States took the alarm, and memo- 
rialized Congress upon the subject. To that in- 
terest Congress never lent a deaf ear. On the 15th 
of May, 1820, an act a which imposed a 
countervailing duty of $18 per ton, upon all 
French vessels entering the ports of the United 
States. The consequence of this measure was the 
suspension, in a great degree, of the direct trade 
between this country and France. That profita- 
ble branch of our commerce was at once sacrificed 
to promote the interests of our navigation. The 
House will readily pereeive to what degree that 
Woes of the citizens of the United States, who 

ad commodities to be carried to market in France, 
must have suffered under the operation of this 


system. They, however, suffered without mur- | because, in proportion as you enhance the price of 
| thé vessel, you will increase the freight. The case 


muring ; because they knew that their misfortunes 
were intended to benefit that class of their fellow- 
citizens concerned in navigation. 

Our countervailing duties on French tonnage 


the patience and patriotism of the people of this 
country have obtained for their foreign naviga- 
tion, a signal triumph over both England and 
France; and have opened new and profitable 
avenues for its enterprise. And yet the Represen- 
tatives of that interest upon this floor, complain 
loudly that it has been left unprotected. They 
make this complaint in the face of a system of 
legislation in its favor, which is unparalleled in 
the annals of the country in regard to any other 
object. The Government watched over its in- 
fancy with parental care, and afforded it protec- 
tion against foreign rivals, whilst su. a protection 
was necessary. hen it had attained sufficient 
vigor to fear no rival—when a fair competition 
with all nations was that which it most desired, 
the Government obtained for it this important 
advantage. Now, when it is in a prosperous sit- 
uation, having got every thing which it asked, it 
is the first to ery out against affording a compar- 
atively trifling protection to other branches of 
American industry. Is this gratitude? Is it 
even-handed justice? Is it doing unto others as 
you would they should do unto you ? 

I shall now proceed to prove, that the naviga- 
tion of the country is perfectly able to bear the 
additional duty upon hemp and iron proposed in 
the bill, as reported by the Committee on Manv- 
factures. In order to establish this position, it 
will not be necessary to add much to what I have 
already said. For the sake of the argument, | 
shall suppose, with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Wesster,) that the small addi- 
tional duties upon these articles will be permanent 
additional burdens to that amount imposed upon 
our navigation. Even under this view of the 
subject, that interest is able to bear them ; and 
considering what has been done for it by the 
country, ought to bear them for the common good, 
without a murmur. 

The House, I feel certain, will understand, I do 
hot admit that these additional duties will continue 
to be additional burdens upon the navigating 
interest. On the contrary, I firmly believe thai 
the domestic competition which must necessarily 
spring up under this protection, will, in a few 
years, reduce the price both of hemp and of iron. 

These additional duties cannot injure the ton- 
nage employed in our coasting trade. This por- 
tion of our navigation, which, in 1822, was nearly 
equal to that engaged in foreign trade, and which 
must increase rapidly, has no competition to dread. 
It enjoys a monopoly. It will, therefore, sustain 
no loss in consequence of the additional duties, 


might be different, if foreign competition were 
not altogether excluded. ould it not, then, be 


just, that this portion of our tonnage should be 


produced the desired effect. On the 24th June, | compelled to use the hemp and iron of our own 


1822, the very day on which the British Parlia- 
ment opened their colonial ports to our vessels, 
the convention with France was concluded, which 
placed our carrying trade with that country upon 
a fair and reciprocal basis. 

From this brief history, we have learned that 


roduction, even at an advanced price? We 
wa established a prohibitory system in its favor— 
should not, then, the same rule be adopted in favor 
of our farmers and manufacturers, at least so far 
as respects the hemp and iron necessary in the 
construction and repair of the vessels which 1! 
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.employs? The bill before the House, however, 
instead of proceeding thus far, only imposes a 
small additional duty upon these articles, and yet 
it has been denounced, as though it would pros- 
trate the navigation of the country. 

I admit, said Mr. B., that our foreign tonnage 
must enter into competition with the world, and, 
therefore, it stands upon a different basis from that 
employed in our coasting trade. Under these 
circumstances, can it endure the proposed addi- 
tional duties? I answer boldly in the affirmative. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wes- 
sTER) has stated, that all the materials of ship 
building, except the timber, are cheaper in Eng- 
land than in this country. 

This may be, and no doubt is the case. But is 
not timber the chief, and by far the most expen- 
sive material in the construction of aship? In 
England they are compelled to purchase this ar- 
ticle in foreign countries, and to pay the heavy 
expense of its transportation ; whilst we possess it 
in abundance at home. The consequence is, that 
a ship of the same tonnage may be built much 
cheaper in this country than in England. We 
have the testimony of the Mercantile Society of 
New York to this effect. The Committee of 
Manufactures, before they reported their bill to 
this House in January, 1821, addressed certain 
questions to that Society, two of which, with their 
answers, I will take leave to read to the House: 


“ Question. What is the cost of a British ship of 
say 300 tons? What of an American of the same 
force and burden; and, generally, the difference in 
the price of shipping, by the ton, in each country, 
completely equipped ? 

Answer. A British ship of 300 tons, equipped for 
sea, will cost $24,000, or $80 per ton. An American 
ship of the same quality, will cost $18,000 or $60 per 
ton. 

Question. The quantity of iron and cordage to the 
100 tons of shipping ? 

Answer. It will require 4 tons of iron, 1,500 lbs. of 


copper bolts, 44 tons cordage, and 20 bolts of duck to 
the 100 tons.”’ 


In answer to another question, the same Society 
state, that “ foreign vessels would not have a pre- 
‘ ference, in our ports, over American built vessels, 
‘unless at a reduction in freight of 25 per cent. or 
* advantages equivalent, at the port of destination.” 

Thus, it appears that the additional duty of $7 
50 per ton, proposed upon iron by the bill, as re- 
ported, on a ship of 300 tons burden, would amount 
only to $90, and that upon hemp would be equal 
to about $200. How, then, sir, can this additional 
duty of $290 upon a ship of 300 tons, seriously 
injure, much less destroy, our navigation? Is it 
poner we can, in the slightest degree, be alarmed 

y such a clamor, when we consider that a vessel 
of this description now costs, in England, our 
great rival in navigation, $6,000 more than it does 
in our country ? 

It has been urged, by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. WessTer,) against the proposed 
additional duties on hemp and iron, that if a suffi- 
cient quantity of these articles to supply the do- 
mestic demand, were produced in this country, 
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that our navigating interest would lose their 
freight from Russia and Sweden. Sir, said Mr. 
B., has it come to this? Shall we be compelled 
to purchase articles in foreign countries for no 
other reason but to increase the employment for 
our navigation? Are all the other interests of 
the country to be sacrificed, that the welfare of 
this one may be promoted ? [ trust not. It ap- 
pears to me that the bare statement of this argu- 
ment is its best refutation. We are asked to buy 
hemp and iron from foreigners—we are called 
upon to transport our wealth to distant countries 
to pay for these articles—and for what reason ? 
Not that we cannot produce them in abundance 
for ourselves ; not that we need them ; but simply 
because the favored class of our citizens concerned 
in navigation want to enjoy the advantages re- 
sulting from their carriage. You must, sir, pur- 
chase the merchandise, that they may receive the 
freight. Iam glad the gentleman has come out 
boldly and avowed this position. 

After what I have already said, it will be neces- 
sary I should add a few words only, concerning 
the Navy; because it is manifest that it cannot be 
injured by the additional duties upon hemp and 
iron, if I have taken a correct view of their ope- 
ration upon our ship building and our navigation. 
I feel myself constrained, however, to make one 
or two observations on this subject. 

I am a sincere friend to the Navy. One of the 
earliest political maxims impressed upon my mind 
was, that it would be our most safe and natural 
bulwark against foreign invasion. This opinion 
has been confirmed by the victories which it 
achieved during the late war—victories which 
have equally covered both itself and the nation 
with glory. I would, therefore, warn its true 
friends to have a care how they introduce it into 
every debate upon the subject of this tariff. Like 
all the other institutions of this country, it must 
depend, for its support, upon public opinion. 
Withdraw that from it, and it must and will sink. 
Are those gentlemen, then, its genuine friends 
who wield it as the chief weapon of opposition 
against the present bill ? 

If, whenever any measure calculated to promote 
the domestic industry of the country, and to ben- 
efit its landed interest, shall be introduced into 
Congress, the cry is resounded, that it cannot be 
adopted, because thereby you may injure the 
Navy ; the people will at last begin to believe that 
there is something incompatible between their 
prosperity and its existence. If they shall at any 
time be impressed with this conviction, which | 
trust in God they never may, but to which the 
course of argument that has been pursued by theene- 
mies of this bill directly leads, its swift destruction 
will be the inevitable consequence. The people 
will not continue to sustain an institution which 
they have been taught to believe stands as a per- 
petual barrier against the adoption of any system, 
calculated to encourage the agriculture and man- 
ufactures of the country, and for the promotion of 
whose glory their own welfare must be the sac- 
rifice. The Navy has nothing to fear except from 
such friends and from itself. Recent events have 
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alarmed its true friends with serious apprehensions 
that it has become intoxicated with prosperity, 
and has been relaxing in discipline. If, at this 
moment, when such impressions are abroad 
throughout the land, it shall be made the instru- 
ment by which this bill shall be defeated, and you 
should pass the one now on bod table creating a 
magnificent establishment of vice admirals and 
rear admirals, the consequence may be justly 
dreaded. Should these measures not shake its 
standing in the opinion of the people, I confess for 
one I shall be disappointed. Thankin the House 
for their attention, I shall not trouble them longer 
upon the subject, having already said much more 
than I intended when I rose. 

When Mr. Bucuanan had taken his seat— 

Mr. Srewart, of Pennsylvania, rose, and said 
he regretted that the motion now submitted, to re- 
duce the proposed duty on iron, compelled him to 
depart from the determination he had formed not 
to trouble the House with any remarks of his upon 
this subject. But when he saw, in this motion, a 
blow aimed at the vital interests of those whom 
he had the honor to represent upon this floor, it 


_ would be a culpable dereliction of public duty in 


him to remain silent. He did not intend, how- 
ever, he said, to enter upon the discussion of the 
general principles of the bill, further than was ne- 
cessary to meet and obviate the arguments which 
had been employed by gentlemen who had sup- 
ported the proposition now under consideration. 

The objections urged by the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Futter) who first 
addressed you, are in substance these: That the 
proposed increase of duty on iron would impair 
the revenue ; injure the farmer; tax all classes of 
the community ; destroy the business, and increase 
the burdens of commerce and navigation ; pros- 
trate the Navy ; create monopolies ; shut the ports 
of Russia against our produce—and all for the 
benefit of a few overgrown and wealthy iron 
masters. This, Mr. S. said, he believed was a 
fair and full statement of the grounds of opposi- 
tion assumed, not only by the honorable gentle- 
man, (Mr. Fuuver,) but also by his colleagues, 
(Mr. Wesster and Mr. Reep,) as well as the 
gentlemen from South Carolina and Virginia, 
(Messrs. McDorriz and Ranvo.p#.) 

In the first place, Mr. S. said, it would be prop- 
er to inquire into the nature of this proposition, 
fraught with such direful consequences. It was, 
he said, nothing more nor less than a proposition 
to add thirty-seven cents a hundred to the existing 
duty on bar iron, equal to $7 40 cents per ton— 
not a protecting, but a mere revenue duty. 

The quantity of iron consumed in the United 
States was estimated at 45,000 tons per annum. 
During the existence of the embargo, non-inter- 
course, and war, which created a necessity for the 
domestic manufacture of this article, capital to a 
large amount was invested, iron works sprung up 
in almost every part of the country, and the home 
supply was soon equal to the demand. However, 
peace was soon restored, which again let in the 
foreign article. Still our infant establishments 
maintained the unequal contest successfully, un- 


‘til Congress interposed, not to protect but to de.. 


stroy them ; and by the iniquitous tariff of 1816, 
which increased the duties upon sugar, &c., near 
one hundred per cent., reduced the duty upon iron 
from thirty-two per cent. to nine dollars per ton. 
This gave the death blow to the American manv- 
factures. They sunk one after another—the im- 
portations increased regularly every year, until 
they rose from 3,000 to 33,787 tons per annum, 
leaving about 12,000 tons for domestic production ; 
and the importation of pig iron had also incrersed, 
from 104 tons to 3,000 per annum. But, sir, we 
are told by the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. FuLier) that the Russians, (from 
whom we get the most of our iron) are poor, and 
if we do not buy their iron they cannot buy our 
produce. The gentleman feels no regret for the 
fate of the American manufacturer who is thus 
destroyed—the American laborer who is thus left 
without employ and without bread—the Ameri- 
can farmer who is thus left without a market for 
his produce—but his sympathies are all alive for 
the poor serfs and Cossacks of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias, lest they 
should starve for want of our produce. But, sir, 
do they take our produce for their iron? No, sir; 
they are not such fools as to follow our example, 
and take from us what they can produce at home. 
Sir, they take almost nothing but your cash. How 
stands the account? Last year we imported from 
Russia to the amount of $2,258,797 ; while the 
amount of domestic produce exported to Russia 
amounted to only $51,635; leaving a balance to 
be paid in cash, of $2,207,162. So much for the 
often repeated argument that we must buy from 
Russia, or Russia would not buy from us. We 
give at the rate of $44 for their produce, and get 
back one for ours. Such a policy as this would 
ruin any nation. No wonder that, with such a 
system, our currency was reduced in three years 
from one hundred and ten to forty-five millions ; 
no wonder that our stocks, and every thing trans- 
ferrable, was remitted to Europe to pay an unfa- 
vorable balance ef trade; no wonder that agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures, were all alike 
struggling for their existence. If there is, how- 
ever, continued Mr. 8., any article we ought to 
manufacture above all others, an article for which 
we should be independent of the world, he con- 
tended that it was iron ; it was equally necessary 
in peace and in war ; it was intimately connected 
with the defence of the country—as much so as 
powder and ball. Our country, he said, abounded 
with ore, with coal, provisions, every thing neces- 
sary for its manufacture, and the raw material 
was useless for any other purpose; the capital 
was already vested, and labor unemployed, which 
wanted but the vivifying touch of Gaterisiantal 
patronage and protection, to spring at once into 
successful operation, saving millions to the nation, 
affording a market to the farmer, and employment 
to labor. 

But, we are told by the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. CamBrRELENG,) that our iron is not so 
good as the imported—that it is not suitable for 
the manufacture of cannon. And, sir, is it come 
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to this? Are we to depend on Europe for our 
cannon? Is this nation, boasting of its independ- 
ence, to look to Europe, to the Holy Alliance, for 
the means of national defence? He disputed the 
fact of inferiority. The cannon, as well as those 
who maneuvred them, during the late war, were 

urely American ; and where, sir, is the evidence 
of their inferiority? He fearlessly affirmed that 
neither the metal of our guns, nor the metal of our 
men, were ever surpassed. He would —t for 
proof to the splendid achievements on the plains 
of Bridgewater and New Orleans—to the glorious 
deeds on Erie and the ocean. 

Mr. 8. then went on to another objection urged 
by his colleague, (Mr. Brecx,) who said we must 
wait till we acquire capital and skill. These, he 
contended, were in existence, and it was the ob- 
ject of this measure to put them in motion. Du- 
ring the war there was no want of either capital 
or skill. Though they were put down at present 
by an unwise and ruinous policy, yet he hoped, by 
the adoption of this measure, they would be re- 
suscitated. If his colleague, he said, wished to 
create capital and skill, the only way to arrive at 
his object was to pass this bill. He would wait 
forever, if he withheld protection and encourage- 
ment, which was the breath that gave being, life, 
and motion to industry, capital, and skill, in every 
country where they were seen to prosper. Gen- 
tlemen might ransack all history, ancient and 
modern, and they could not find a single instance 
to the contrary. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Mc- 
Durrie,) continued Mr. S., has contended, with 
more ingenuity than force, that the country could 
not furnish the article in question, and that the 
only effect would be to increase the duty, which 
operated as a tax upon the whole community, 
without benefiting the manufacturer—he also con- 
tended that it would impair the revenue. Mr. S. 
said he could not comprehend how the tax on the 
imported article could be increased, and the reve- 
nue diminished ; both positions, hecontended, could 
not be correct—the duty and the revenue were the 
same. If the duty was increased on an article 
| imported, the revenue must, of necessity, be in- 
| creased in the same proportion. But it appeared 
_ that the effect of a measure on the revenue, did not 
depend on the nature of the measure itself, but 
| upon the source from which it originated. A bill 
was reported during the last Congress, by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in which, (ac- 
cording to the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury,) a duty of $20 per ton was proposed 
on iron, not for protection, but to increase the rev- 
| enue. Now, when the same duty is recommended 
_ by the Committee of Manufactures, together with 
fifty or sixty other items of that revenue bill, at 
_ the same rate of duties, we are told it will ruin the 
revenue. So that the same duties, when proposed 
_ by the “ Ways and Means,” will improve the re- 
venue, which, when proposed by the “ Manufac- 
tures,” will destroy the revenue, and lead to direct 
taxation. Such arguments might do to frighten 
and alarm the people; but, for his part, he did not 
believe there was any witchcraft in the word “ man- 
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ufactures,” which could thus change the effect and 
operation of this measure. He had no doubt but 
that this bill would greatly promote the prosperity 
of the farmers and manufacturers, and, at the same 
time, add several millions per annum to the reve- 
nue. The true plan to increase the revenue, ac- 
cording to his judgment, Mr. S. said, was, by a 
wise policy, to increase the wealth and resources 
of the people who pay it. Cherish and sustain 
your own industry; rely upon your own means; 
develope and bring into activity your own vast re- 
sources; keep your money at home; buy less and 
sell more; in short, make a rich and prosperous 
people, and you will make a rich and disarlabing 
Treasury—depress the people, and the revenue 
would sink with them. The revenue derived from 
imposts, he contended, would always be in pro- 
portion to the ability of the people to purchase and 
consume foreign products; those who now merely 
raised bread enough to live upon, would, if em- 
ployed in manufactures, be able to consume tea, 
coffee, sugar, and other articles, which paid an 
enormous revenue to the public Treasury. 

To illustrate this, he would, with the permission 
of the House, refer to a few facts which fell within 
his personal knowledge and observation. In the 
county in which he resided, during the late war, 
and at its close, there were In successful and pros- 
perous operation some twenty or thirty iron works, 
of different kinds, employing perhaps fifty persons 
each, and saving to the nation from ore (which 
now remains buried and useless) near $500,000 a 
year. Attached to many of these works were 
found stores of foreign goods, supplying the work- 
men and others, to the amount of say $2,000 per 
annum—mostly groceries, tea, coffee, sugar, &c.— 
of which nearly one half of the whol: price went 
into the public Treasury, in the shape of duties, 
Since the restoration of peace, and the repeal of 
the protecting duties in 1816, these works, he said, 
had been mostly abandoned; their owners were 
ruined and insolvent; the miserable hands were 
turned adrift without employment; the farmer, 
who then received from fifty to eighty cents per 
bushel for his grain, was now unable to get half 
that amount; the Government had lost the thou- 
sands of revenue derived from the sale and con- 
sumption of foreign goods; and commerce and’ 
navigation had lost the profits of their importation. 
The nation was impoverished by the annual loss 
of millions of money, which now went to support 
and enrich the farmers and manufacturers of Eng- 
land and Russia, instead of our own, who were 
suffering for want of a market. Land, and its 
produce, property of every kind, had depreciated 
more than 100 per cent., producing the most 
heart-rending scenes of distress, embarrassment, 
sacrifice, and bankruptcy, among those who lately 
enjoyed the most cheering and flattering pros- 
pects. Sir, upon what principle can such policy 
as this be justified or defended? He put it to 
honorable gentlemen to say, whether they could 
look on such a scene with indifference; whether 
they could reconcile it to their consciences to give 
a vote which would withhold protection from 
their suffering fellow-citizens, who were strug- 
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ling with the boors of Russia and Sweden? He 

oped the protection would be granted ; if not for 
the sake of the manufacturer, he asked it for the 
sake of the farmer; for the sake of the revenue; 
for the merchant; for the nation; it was demand- 
ed by every thing Ameri y every proud and 
patriotic feeling. But, sir, even if 1t would di- 
minish the revenue, (which he by no means ad- 
mitted,) and created a necessity for an excise, still 
why was an impost preferable to an excise? They 
were both equally a tax upon the people. They 
were paid by the consumer. The only difference 
was, that the impost was paid upon the consump- 
tion of the products of foreign industry, and the 
excise was paid upon our own. The impost was 
a kind of financial trick, by which the people were 
compelled to pay fifteen or twenty millions of 
taxes without their knowledge; it was taken out 
of their pockets without their observing it, while 
they paid the excise with their eyes open; and 
they would, therefore, look to its appropriation 
and expenditure by those who represented them. 
This would check extravagance and promote econ- 
omy, which was the life and soul of Republican 
Government. Extravagance and prodigality al- 
ways led the way to aristocracy, when the few 
fed and fattened on the hard earnings of the 
many. Besides, he contended that the revenue 
derived from imposts was precarious and uncer- 
tain. In time of war it failed, when it was most 
wanted ; the whole price of the article consumed 
was lost to the nation, and went to support the 
industry of foreign countries, to the destruction 
of ourown. It wasa most miserable policy, which 
sent millions out of the country to purchase what 
we could and ought to produce at home, for the 
sake of obtaining a few thousand dollars of rev- 
enue upon it, which was ultimately paid by the 
people. In the case of excise, the money was re- 
tained and kept in circulation to reward our own 
industry ; and $10, whieh changed hands once a 
day, was better than $3,000, which changed hands 
once a year. 

But, sir, we are told by the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Ranpoupa) that this 
duty on iron will oppress the poor; that it will 
tax the farmer, who, having no market for his 
corn, cannot buy iron, and “ will be compelled to 
plough his fields with a crooked stick.” Sir, the 
object of this bill is to give to our farmers a mar- 
ket. Iron works consumed immense quantities of 

*grain, and would gladly give iron in payment; 
whereas, in Europe, they refuse our grain, and re- 
quire cash. He could safely assert, upon the best 
evidence, that there were single manufactories in 
the United States which consumed, annually, 
more of our grain than both England and France 
put together, from whom we purchased to the 
amount of thirty or forty millions a year. He 
would refer the honorable gentleman to the far- 
mer himself: ask him whether the erection of 
manufacturing establishments in his neighborhood 
will injure his farm or his business; whether it 
will compel him to “plough with a crooked 
stick?” But,.says the gentleman, it will oppress 
the poor, and tax all classes. Let gentlemen, be- 


fore they pronounce the proposed addition of 37 
cents a hundred on iron oppressive, look to some 
of the existing duties. 

a the existing tariff, which is too sacred to be 
touched or altered, you impose duties varying 
from 50 to 180 per cent. on tea, coffee, sugar, sali, 
&c., articles consumed by the poor, while many 
of the most refined luxuries, jewelry, &c., pay bui 
seven and a half per cent. According to the ex. 
isting duties, the poor man who buys fifty dollars 
worth of sugar, tea, and salt, a year, pays twenty- 
five dollars of taxes into the Treasury ; while the 
rich man, who mare fifty dollars worth of jewelry, 
pays but three dollars and seventy-five cents. A 
more iniquitous system of taxation never existed 
in any country; yet it must not be touched! A 
duty of a few cents on iron, for the purpose of en- 
couraging the manufacturer at home, was pro- 
nounced by the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. McDurrie) an intolerable tax ; while a duty 
of one hundred and twenty per cent. on tea, which 
could never be raised here, was not worth the 
gentleman’s notice at all; it excited no uneasiness 
whatever. But we are referred by gentlemen to 
the remonstrances from our Chambers of Com- 
merce. Sir, and who compose these Chambers of 
Commerce? He was credibly informed that a 
majority of them were composed of British mer- 
chants, and persons connected with British mer- 
chants and manufacturers. No wonder, sir, that 
they complain ; that they remonstrate against any 
alteration of a system of policy by which they 
have been enabled to grow rich at our expense— 
which has rendered this nation more dependent 
and more completely tributary to Great Britain 
than we were when colonies—a system which 
favored foreigners and destroyed our own mer- 
chants, which gave them almost the entire supply 
of our market. It was a fact, of universal noto- 
riety, that more than two-thirds of all the goods 
imported from Great Britain were imported on 
account of British merchants and British manv- 
facturers, who, if let alone, with the facility of 
our auctions, and the benefit of our system ol 
credits, by which we loaned to British merchants, 
out of the pockets of our people, more than five 
millions a year, without interest, they would soon 
sueceed in driving the American merchant com- 
pletely from the ocean. No wonder, then, that 
they should remonstrate against any change in 
such an admirable system, by which they receive 
from us more than thirty-four millions a year. 
But the British Minister, it is said, has remon- 
strated with the Secretary of State against the 
increase of duty on iron! The British Minister 
has remonstrated! And are we so humbled! 
Must we ask the British Minister whether we may 
employ our own people to make our own iron! 
Sir, does Great Britain ask us whether she maj 
exclude our produce from her ports? Such a 
suggestion there would meet with merited con- 
tempt. These remonstrances against the measure 
were, with him, Mr. S. said, so many arguments 
in its favor. 
portion that it would injure them; our loss was 
their profit, and our profit would be their loss. 


It would benefit us in the same pro- 
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The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Wesster) has made a most pathetic appeal 
to the House in behalf of “commerce and navi- 

tion,” which he represented as struggling for 
its existence, scarcely able to keep its head above 
water. If you impose this duty on iron, the hon- 
orable gentleman says, you throw the last stone to 
sink theship. What! $7 40a ton on iron,ruin 
commerce and navigation! An interest which 
had experienced more favor than any other in the 
nation-—which was owned and directed by men 
of great wealth and capital, ruined by a trifling 
duty on iron! Itwasimpossible. To build aship 
of one hundred tons burden, only four tons of iron 
were required, upon which the whole increase 
of duty would be only $29 60. So that.$29 60 
on each vessel of one hundred tons burden, was 
to “sink the ship,” ruin commerce, and destroy 
the navy. He had a better opinion of our com- 
merce and our navy than to suppose they were to 
be seriously affected by a matter of this kind. But, 
sir, with what propriety can commerce complain, 
when a slight protection is asked by the manufac- 
turing interests of the country—foreign com- 
merce, which has ever been the favorite of Gov- 
ernment ; which has been protected at the expense 
of every other interest in it—not only by fleets and 
navies, but by discriminating duties, equal to six 
or seven hundred per cent. An American coasting 
vessel, of one hundred tons burden, for instance, 
making twelve entries a year, only pays six dollars 
dollars duty, while a foreign vessel of the same size, 
and for the same entries, pays six hundred dollars. 
An American vessel of three hundred tons, en- 
gaged in foreign trade, making five entries per 
annum, would pay only ninety dollars duty, while 
a foreign vessel, under like circumstances, must 
pay seven hundred and fifty dollars. But, sir, 
permit me to remind the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts _ Wesster) of some of 
the other burdens and taxes to which the farmers 
and manufacturers of this country are subjected, 
for the benefit and protection of foreign commerce. 
Sir, for what was the late war declared? Was 
it not, emphatically, for the protection and defence 
of “ free trade and sailors’ rights?” A war which 
had involved this nation in a debt of more than 
a hundred millions of dollars; had filled this land 
with widows and with orphans; a war in which 
the farmers and manufacturers had suffered every 
privation ; in which they had freely and bravely 
fought and bled and died, for the delones of “ free 
trade” against foreign aggression; and now, when 
they ask a trifling duty to protect them against for- 
eign competition, equally destructive to them, they 
are gravely told that it cannot be afforded, lest it 
may injure “commerceand navigation.” But, sir, 
this is not all. Are we not called upon, almost 
daily, in this House, to appropriate millions after 
millions of the public money to erect lighthouses, 
buoys, and beacons, along the coast, for the pretec- 
tion and benefit of “ foreign commerce ;” to sup- 
port ministers, consuls, and agents, throughout the 
civilized world; for the regulation and protec- 
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harbors, dock-yards, and commercial cities; for 
the support and maintenance of fleets and public 
ships to guard and protect our foreign commerce 
throughout the world; and he understood, it in 
some instances cost the Government more money 
to protect our. merchants, especially in the Baltic, 
than the whole commerce was worth. Look, sir, 
at the enormous expense of sending abroad fleets to 
distant seas, to suppress the pirates that annoy our 
foreign commerce. And who pays these immense 
expenditures ? Not the merchants, but the farmers 
and manufacturers of this nation. And when 
they, the farmers and manufacturers, ask, in turn, 
that their interests may be protected, not by duties 
of six or seven hundred per cent.; not by war, 
nor by forts, nor lights, nor fleets, nor navies—not 
at the expense of millions of the public money, 
but by a mere act of legislation ; what, sir, is the 
reply of the friends and champions of commerce 
and navigation, this highly favored interest ? 
They gravely tell us, that we don’t need protection; 
they cry “Let us alone; you will injure the rev- 
enue, tax commerce, and destroy the carrying 
trade.” Might not these replies be retorted, when 
the merchants claim protection? Might they not 
be told, that the protection they sought would di- 
minish the revenue, tax the farmer and manufac- 
turer? Might they not, moreover, be asked, what 
great and signal service the foreign merchants had 
rendered this country, to entitle them to such spe- 
cial favor? Look at the ruinous balance of trade 
against us. But he would not recriminate. He 
was willing to extend every reasonable aid and 
protection to commerce ; but he, at the same time, 
thought that this was not the only interest in the 
country ; he thought there were other great and 
important interests in the nation entitled to favor. 
But commerce was represented as being on the 
decline, as well as agriculture and manufactures. 
This was, he considered, a matter of course. Com- 
merce was the offspring of agriculture and man- 
ufactures. Where there was neither agriculture 
nor manufactures, there could be no commerce: 
they must rise and fall together. The only legit- 
imate business of commerce was to distribute and 
exchange the surplus productions of labor. If by 
a wise policy you restore your agrieulture and 
manufactures to their former prosperity, commerce 
will revive; and soon again will it be seen to 
spread its white bosom to the prosperous breeze. 
But, even if this measure should have the effect of 
lessening the foreign carrying trade, still we would 
be more than compensated by the increase of in- 
ternal commerce and the coasting trade. But. 
would it be seriously contended that we should 
import what we do not want, for the sake of em- 
ploying foreign commerce? Was it consistent 
with sound policy to import our iron from Russia, 
when we could produce it at home, merely to 
employ commerce? As well might it be con- 
tended that we ought to export our flour to Eng- 
land, and have it manufactured into bread, and 
reimported, to keep navigation and commerce 
employed! And this would not be more absurd 


tion of our “ foreign commerce ;” for the ereetion | and ruinous than much of the system now in 
of forts and fortifications, for the defence of our | operation. 
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Mr. 8. ed leave here to notice another argu- | linen—in short, almost every thing? Count the 


ment which had been urged, not only against the 
duty now under consideration, but against the bill 
generally. It was this: that the proposed meas- 
ure would operate injuriously on the farmers— 
that it was “taxing the many for the benefit of 
the few.” The effect, Mr. S. contended, would 
be directly the reverse—it would benefit the farm- 
ers much more than the manufacturers. To sim- 
plify his views on this point, he said, he would 
confine them to a single county, in which he would 
suppose there to be at present a single manufac- 
turing establishment, employing 100 hands, con- 
suming $10,000 worth of grain and other agri- 
cultural productions, and making $20,000 worth 
of the manufactured article; and then suppose, 
that, by the operation of this measure, there should 
spring up in this country ten new and rival estab- 
lishments, of equal extent,—you thus withdraw 
1,000 hands from agricultural employment, and 
make them consumers instead of producers. You 
give the farmers an increased market, to the 
amount of $100,000; and you save $200,000 a 
year in one county, which is kept in profitable cir- 
culation at home, giving life and activity to every 
branch of industry, instead of being sent to sup- 
port the industry of England, who, by her exist- 
ing laws, will not suffer her people to consume a 
pound of our flour, even if it were offered at fifty 
cents a barrel? This, Mr. S. contended, was the 
plain and obvious tendency of the great measure 
under discussion. And which, he begged leave 
to ask, was the most benefited, the farmer or the 
manufacturer? Undoubtedly the farmer. The in- 
creased market, and increased demand for his 
produce, necessarily increased the price; while the 
increased competition among the manufacturers, 
and the increased quantity of the manufactured 
article thrown into the market, as inevitably di- 
minished the price ;—so that the farmer would get 
more for his grain, and give less for his manu- 
factured goods. Yet, with these plain results be- 
fore us, it was still gravely urged upon the House 
by almost every honorable gentleman who had 
opposed this bill. It was a principal ground of 
opposition, that it would “ruin the farmers—tax 
the many for the benefit of the few—create mo- 
nopolies—enable the rich manufacturer to extort 
from the people,” &c.—while, in fact, its real ten- 
dency and effect was, he contended, precisely the 
reverse. 

But, Mr. S. said, there was another and still 
stronger view of this subject, in relation to its ef- 
fects upon the interest of the farmer and agricul- 
turist. It wasa fact, however strange it might 
appear, susceptible of the clearest demonstration, 
that this nation, almost entirely agricultural, in- 
stead of exporting, actually imported agricultural 
labor from the poor and wretched countries of 
Europe to the amount of twenty or thirty millions 
a year. He did not mean to say that it was im- 
ported in its rude and original shape, but it en- 
tered into the composition of manufactures, and, 
thus altered and modified, was imported and con- 
sumed among us. Sir, of what is your imported 
cloth composed ? your imported iron, spirits, hemp, 
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cost of the raw material, the wool, hemp, flax; 
then add the price of the provisions, the bread, 
om fuel, &c., consumed H those employed in 
the fabrication of the manufactured articles, and 
you will find that one-half, nay, two thirds of the 
price of our imported goods consisted of agricul- 
tural labor, and went to support and sustain the 
farmers of foreign countries, of England, France, 
and Russia; while our own, shut out from Ev- 
rope, and shamefully abandoned at home, were 
left without a market, and without a motive to in- 
dustry With an almost unlimited extent of fertile 
territory, abounding with the finest soil and most 
delightfal pastures, we were importing even grass 
from foreign countries in the shape of tallow and 
wool. Last year we had imported vast quantities 
of both ; four million pounds of tallow, equal to 
the product of 80,000 cattle. And, was it wise in 
this nation, where eighty-three per cent. of the 
whole population were employed in agriculture. 
to import twenty or thirty millions of dollars’ 
worth of agricultural produce every year, in the 
shape of manufactures from abroad, and most of 
it from England, whose territory was not much 
larger than some of our States, and where the 
proportion of agriculturists was not equal to one- 
third of her population? The immense sums, 
thus sent to Europe, he argued, were worse than 
thrown away, for the amount was not only lost to 
the country, but it introduced the labor and indus- 
try of other countries to paralyze and destroy our 
own. He compared it to the money expended by 
an individual in the purchase of spirituous liquor, 
or other deleterious drugs, the use of which in- 
paired the health and ruined the constitution ; in 
both cases, the loss of money was the smallest 
part of the evil. These being the effects of the 

resent system on the farmers, any change would 
“ to them desirable—it might be for the better, it 
could not be for the worse. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Wesster) has been pleased to denounce the 
restrictive policy as unwise and injudicious. He, 
Mr. S., would respectfully ask the honorable gen- 
tleman to point to the country which, neglecting 
the protection and encouragement of its own in- 
dustry, and depending on foreign labor and skill 
for the supply of its wants, was not ultimately 
ruined ? History furnishes, he said, no such tn- 
stance. Look at miserable Poland, Italy, and Por- 
tugal, adopting the free trade ae Look at 
wretched Ireland, dependant on England. Look 
at the once flourishing, but now degraded Hol- 
land, sinking, like ourselves, under the deleterious 
influence of the free trade system. He also re- 
ferred to the once powerful and penne but now 
poor and prostrate Spain. She, when self-depend- 
ent, relying on her own internal energies and re- 
sources, was feared and respected by the most 
powerful nations on the Continent; but since, like 
us, she has opened her ports to foreign nations, and 
become dependent on foreign labor, toreign capital, 
foreign industry, and skill, for the supply of her 
wants, all the wealth of her South Americap 
provinces, the rich mines of Peru and Chili, could 
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not save her; she soon sunk under the withering 
influence of this wretched and ruinous system, to 
her present abject and degraded condition. And, 
were it not for the cheapness of our Government, 
the freedom of our institutions, the wars in Eu- 
rope, Which gave us a market, and the great and 
unparalleled advantages, natural and political, 
that we enjoy, this country, too, would have long 
since sunk under our present unnatural, anti- Amer- 
ican, and destructive system of policy. But, sir, 
look, for a moment, on the other hand, to the con- 
dition of those nations with inferior advantages, 
protecting by high duties and prohibitory laws 
their own people, and their own industry, against 
the injurious effects of foreign competition. Look 
at France, rapidly rising, like the Phenix, from 
the ashes of a wasting and one war of 
thirty years; her finances prosperous ; her reve- 
nue ample ; every branch of industry protected, 
rosperous, and successful ; excluding even Eng- 
and, who had so recently placed the Bourbons on 
the throne. Look at all-powerful Russia, guard- 
ing herself oo foreign competition by a per- 
fect system of prohibitions, selling us iron, &c., to 
the amount of between two and three millions a 
year, and taking in return less than a fortieth part 
in the produce of our soil, and the balance in cash. 
It is true, sir, that, in 1820, Russia determined to 
try our system of free trade, of “ buying where 
she could buy cheapest.” But mark the conse- 
quence. She soon found herself on the brink of 
ruin, and quickly retraced her steps. In less than 
two years, the Russian Minister, Count Nessel- 
rode, declares, in his official report, that this policy 
compelled Russia to paya “ruinous tribute” to Eng- 

land, France, Prussia, and Austria, “ who remained 
| faithful to their prohibitory systems.” “Agriculture,” 
he says, * without a market, industry without pro- 
tection, languish and decline; specie is exported, 
and the most solid commercial houses are shaken,” 
&e. Accordingly, in 1822, Russia re-enacted her 
tariff; not like ours, proposing mere revenue du- 
ties, but one which contained no less than 340 
prohibitions, and, in January last, a few months 
since, this Russian tariff underwent a “ judicious 
revision,” by which the number of prohibitions was 
greatly increased. And finally, look, sir, at Great 
Britain, the most illustrious instance that the 
world has ever furnished of the complete triumph 
of the protecting policy. But we are told that 
. England prospers in spite of this system. As well 
might it be said, that men live in spite of the bread 
they eat; that the grass grows in spite of the rain 
and sunshine; or that the globe we inhabit per- 
. forms its splendid course in spite of the agency of 

that Being “who rides on the whirlwind and di- 
rects the storm.” Sir, England extends ample 
protection to every branch of her industry—agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce. England 
is dependent on England alone; she buys nothing 
_ that she can produce. and produces every thing 
_ that can be bought. By the use of labor-saving 

machinery, England, with a population of fourteen 
millions, wields a manufacturing force equal to 
220 millions of hands; one boy, in an English 
factory, will produce as much as will purchase the 





























produce of fifty American farmers; one pound of 
cotton is so manufactured as to purchase 2,000 
pounds; thus, ten cents is made equal to $200, by 
the addition of labor, principally of machinery. 
Her cotton manufactures, alone, are estimated at 
224 millions, while the raw material costs less 
than 25; her agricultural produce, u 
tory comparatively limited, and of inferior soil, is 
estimated at $487,000,000 a year, while our whole 
agricultural exports, exclusive of cotton and to- 
bacco, is less than $12,000,000—not equal to the 
support of 250,000 manufacturers, at $50 a head. 


n a terri- 


Sir, what is it that enables Great Britain to lay 
the world under contribution? What enabled her 


to subsidize all Europe; to support an army of 
400,000 ; to sustain, for nearly thirty years, an ex- 


hausting, bloody, and desolating war, with the 
culossal power of France, and finally enabled her 
to triumph on the ever-memorable field of Water- 
loo? Was it not the wealth derived from her 
manufactures? What was it, he asked, that ena- 
bled her, during that period, to raise 7,038 millions 
of dollars, 4,653 millions by taxes, and 2,070 mil- 
lions by loans, whilst her people, notwithstanding 
these tremendous burdens, enjoyed an unusual de- 
gree of prosperity? Was it not attributable to 
her flourishing manufactures? And how was it 
that now, in time of peace, she could raise, and 
her people could pay with ease, and without a 
murmur, 252 millions of revenue per annum; 119 
millions of which arose from the excise on twenty- 
five articles of manufacture, while it would con- 
vulse this nation to its centre to raise, in the same 
way, one-twentieth part of the amount? Sir, were 
we not ruined in our resources, and prostrate in 
our power, by a petty war of two and a half years’ 
duration? The revenue paid by the people of 
Great Britain, in one year, was equal to half the 
whole amount of the expenditures of this Govern- 
ment for thirty years. Since the late war she had 
reduced her taxes twenty-eight millions a year; 
and, after defraying her enormous expenditures, 
and paying 135 millions, the annual interest of her 
national debt, she had left an efficient annual sink- 
ing fund of twenty-two millions and a half. And 
whence did she derive these immense resources? 
Trace them to their origin, and you will find it to 
result from the protection and encouragement af- 
forded to her national industry, to her manufac- 
tures; which, at the same time, afforded a market 
for her farmers, and employment for her com- 
merce. In Great Britain, without manufactures, 
neither agriculture nor commerce could be sus- 
tained ; they were to them the breath of life—the 
daily bread they ted upon. The opposition to this 
measure, Mr. S. said, sprung from two sources: 
The commercial interest on the seaboard, and the 
cotton and tobacco planting interest in the South; 
the first from an onbopuek though sincere appre- 
hension, that it would diminish the business and 
increase the burdens of commerce and navigation; 
the second from an apprehension, no doubt equally 
sincere, but equally unfounded, that, if we cease 
to purchase from benipa what we can and ought 
to make for ourselves, Europe will cease to pur- 
chase their cotton and tobacco, which now con- 
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stituted three-fourths of the wholé agricultural 
exports of this Union. These two powerful in- 
terests had hitherto governed this nation, and dic- 
tated its policy. The interior, and the West, until 
lately, constituting but a small part of the great 
concern, of course had to submit; but, having now 
arrived at the age of discretion, they claimed a 
right to participate in the administration of the 
Government. They were opposed to the present 
ruinous system of policy, which was predicated 
on a state of war in Europe. While all Europe 
was in arms—when Kings, abandoning all other 

ursuits, were contending in fields of blood for 

ingdoms, crowns, and diadems, the United States, 
enjoying an unbounded market, grew rich at their 
expense. But Europe had changed in her condi- 
tion; instead of universal war, there is now uni- 
versal peace; millions of men had exchanged the 
sword for the plough ; had quit war and went to 
work; instead of consumers they had become pro- 
ducers; instead of customers had become rivals; 
and our produce was not only excluded from Eu- 
rope, but the rival commodities had, in many in- 
stances, followed us to our own shores. During 
the last year even wheat, potatoes, oats, &c., had 
been imported in considerable quantities; and it 
had become necessary to protect ourselves, by du- 
ties, against these importations; and even this 
(the proposed “7 of twenty-five cents on wheat) 
had been opposed by the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Wesster,) on the ground 
that the importation of foreign wheat gave addi- 
tional employment to our mills, and increased the 
business on our canals. Our own iron works were 
also to beabandoned, to import our iron from Rus- 
sia, for the sake of employing our “commerce and 
navigation!” This, he said, appeared to him to 
be about as wise as it would be in a Pennsylvania 
farmer, who, having a mill on his own farm, yet 
carried his grain a hundred miles into Virginia 
to have it ground, for the sake of employing his 
wagon and horses! Would it not be better for 
the farmer to sell his wagon, or employ it in some 
other way? And so he would say to the mer- 
chant. 

But, sir, look at the effects of this policy—this 
system of free trade—* buying where we can buy 
cheapest.” Look to what it has brought this 
once happy and prosperous land. With a Gov- 
ernment the cheapest, the freest, and the best upon 
earth ; with a.country possessing every advantage 
of climate, situation, and soil; yet filled with 
monuments of misery and wretchedness, of gen- 
eral embarrassment, and bankruptcy, and ruin. 
Peace brought no relief to the farmer—none to 
the manufacturer; to them it brought no bless- 
ings ; to the country at large it presented a cheer- 
less prospect—of agriculture depressed, manufac- 
tures ruined, and the energies of the nation re- 
laxed, broken, and prostrate. And even commerce, 
we are told by the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Wesster, though he contends 
that the country was never in a more prosperous 
condition, ) is “ scarcely able to keep its head above 
water.” Sir, all the great interests of the country 
are at the lowest point of depression ; they are 





struggling for on’ with agriculture, the 
basis and foundation of all, into a common grave, 
And why was this land of freedom, this home of 
liberty, thus clouded and o’ercast with this dark 
= and despondence, without a ray of hope to 
- ap or to cheer the long vista of futurity ? 
ere was no war, no famine, no plague, no taxes 
in the land. Could the cause then be doubtfy!? 
Did it not evidently result from our present ruin- 
ous system of policy? Was it not because the 
national industry was unprotected ?—because we 
looked to Europe, instead of our own people, our 
own resources, for the supply of our wants ?—be- 
cause we buy from abroad almost every thing we 
eat, and drink, and wear? Look at the national 
currency, reduced, says the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in three years, from 110 to 45 millions 
of doilars—all gone, together with the evidences 
of the public debt, government, canal, and bank 
stocks, to pay part of the debt due to foreign mer- 
chants and manufacturers, to whom it was esti- 
mated that we were still in debt 92 millions of 
dollars; more than double the whole currency of 
the country. Our imports increased, and our ex- 
ports diminished. In 1815 and 1816, our imports 
amounted to the enormous sum of 244 millions, 
and our exports to only 134 millions. Property 
of almost every kind, and in almost every part of 
the country, with which he was acquainted, de- 
preciated more than 100 per cent.; the migration 
of foreign skill and capital into the country 
checked ; eight millions of dollars of revenue lost 
by the surrender of public lands; sales stopped, 
and the price reduced to $1 25; the manufactu- 
ring establishments, erected throughout the coun- 
try during the war, abandoned and dilapidating; 
insolvencies, sales, and sacrifices, had become 
common and familiar matters of every day’s oc- 
currence ; while all the efforts of State legislation 
to administer relief had proved unavailing; the 
disease was beyond their reach; it was national, 
and required a national remedy. That remedy, 
he said, was contained in the bill under consider- 
ation, and he hoped to see it speedily and success- 
fully applied. It was true it had been called by 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Garnett) a 
“bitter pill ;” he believed, however, that the best 
medicines were not always the most pleasant; 
and it was certainly better to take even a “bitter 
pill,” than perish. But it certainly could not, 
with propriety, be pronounced bitter, since the 
honorable Speaker had just thrown in such a 
vast quantity of molasses. 
The strong ground, however, on which this 
measure was met and opposed was, that it would 
operate injuriously on the interests of the sugar, 
cotton, and tobacco planters of the South ; that 
it would increase the price of the coarse fabrics 
with which they clothe their slaves, &c. This 
argument takes for granted the fact in contro- 
versy ; a fact which he could not admit, viz., that 
this measure would enhance the price of the arti- 
cle manufactured. This he denied; and insisted 
that New England could, and would, manufac- 
ture the raw materials of our own country cheaper 
than it could be done in Europe, after being trans- 
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rted 3,000 miles, and encountering all the ex- 
penses of shipping and reshipping, excises, im- 
posts, &c., to which it was subjected. When it 
was proposed to increase the duty upon coarse 
cottons, this same objection, that it was “ taxin 
the many for the benefit of the few,” was echoe 
in newspapers, speeches, and memorials, from 
Maine to Georgia. The duty was nevertheless 
imposed ; and what has been the result? Coarse 
cottons, of superior quality, are now manufactured 
in this country, for one-half the price formerly 
paid to Great Britain; and now, instead of im- 
porting, we exported, last year, to the amount of 
$545,000 worth to foreign countries, after sup- 
plying the home consumption, amounting to many 
millions; which was saved and distributed among 
our own farmers and cotton growers, instead of 
going to Europe to reward foreign industry in- 
stead of our own. The same result had attended 
every thing that had received adequate protec- 
tion—leather, nails, wood, umbrellas, shoes, boots, 
hats, &c.; and, from estimates made, it appeared 
that we saved by the manufacture of shoes, boots, 
and hats, alone, upwards of $34,000,000 per an- 
num. He therefore felt warranted, by uniform 
experience, in the opinion, that the articles pro- 
posed to be protected by this bill—cotton, iron, 
coarse woollens, hemp, &c., would ultimately, 
and at no distant period, be furnished cheaper of 
American than foreign manufacture. If there 
was any certainty in the laws of cause and effect, 
this result was inevitable. But the establishment 
of manufactories of cotton, &c., would not only 
afford a market for grain and other provisions, 
but also for the cotton of the South; for the time 
might come, and was perhaps not distant, when 
the planter of the South might share the fate of 
the farmers of the Western and Middle States. 
They, too, might be deprived of their European 
market, which might be interrupted and cut off, 
not only by war, and the many other vicissitudes 
that interrupt the intercourse between nations, but 
it was a fact of serious import to the South, that 
the culture of cotton was rapidly extending itself, 
not only in the British islands, but also in Egypt 
and South America. Since 1818, the price had 
fallen, as appeared by the English prices current, 
from 28 to 7 cents a pound; our flour had also, 
owing to the glut of the market, fallen from $8 and 
$10 a barrel, to $4 50; and tobacco from $185 
to $75 per hogshead. 

These were some of the effects of a general 
peace in Europe, and they furnished powerful ar- 
guments in favor of the abandonment of a policy 
subject to such ruinous vicissitudes; and pointing 
out the necessity of adopting a permanent system 
of American policy, which should extend protee- 
tion and encouragement to American industry, 
and look to American means for the supply of 
American wants; and if there was any nation 
under the sun capable of supplying all its own 
wants, he contended it was this. It was as incon- 


sistent, he said, with our interest, as it was incom- | 


patible with our honor and independence, to look 
to the crowned heads of Europe—the Holy Alli- 
ance, for either the means of national defence or 
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national subsistence; our fathers had achieved 
their independence in vain, if it was thus to be 
compromised and “sold for a mess of pottage.” 
What did we not suffer, soning the late war, for 
want of necessary supplies? It cost you at least 
one hundred per cent. more to clothe a soldier 
than it does at present. And the humiliating spec- 
tacle was presented to the world, of an American 
Minister applying to Congress to suspend the non- 
intercourse, to enable us to get from our enemies 
blankets, to fulfil our treaty stipulations with the 
Indians! This state of things soon forced into 
existence every variety of manufactures. Millions 
of capital was promptly invested, which relieved 
the nation. But, as soon as peace was restored, 
Congress, by an act of the most flagrant injustice, 
instead of extending protection to those who re- 
lieved them in the hour of need, repealed the du- 
ties, and enabled the enemy to crush them at once, 
by throwing into our market a supply of goods 
equal to two years’ consumption ; the customs that 
year (1816) amounted to thirty-six millions, where- 
as, in 1820, (four years afterwards,) they amount- 
ed to but twelve millions. In 1815 and 1816, our 
imports, he repeated, amounted to 244 millions, 
and our exports to only 134. Great Britain thus, 
by a single blow, did more to prostrate and destroy 
American wealth, independence, and power, than 
they could have effected by a ten years’ war. We 
were thus at once reduced to our former depend- 
ent, colonial, and tributary condition. But he 
hoped the period had now arrived when these 
shackles, forged and riveted by foreign hands, were 
to be broken: asunder; when this nation, taking a 
high, a dignified, and independent stand, summon- 
ing forth her own boundless resources, should tell 
the kings of Europe that she would no longer 
“pay them tribute.’ When the South and the 

est would look to New England, instead of Old 
England, for a market and supply for an exchange 
of equivalents, thus strengthening the bonds that 
unite us, by the strong ties of interest and inter- 
course. 

And, in conclusion, he would beg leave to ap- 
peal to the liberality, the magnanimity, to the pat- 
riotism of the enlightened Representatives of the 
South, who, under an ample protection, were 
basking in the sunshine of prosperity; and he 
would ask them, in a spirit of frankness and con- 
ciliation, whether they could reconcile it to their 
consciences to withhold the trifling protection of- 
fered in this bill to the suffering farmers and man- 
ufacturers of the interior and the West? He 
would appeal to the distinguished Representa- 
tives of the sugar planters of Louisiana, who, with 
a protecting duty of three cents a pound on sugar, 
were rapidly acquiring unbounded wealth and 
princely fortunes. He would also appeal, with 
the same friendly feelings, to the liberality, nay, 
he would say to the justice of the gentlemen from 
the North, who so ably represented, upon this 


| floor, the interests of “commerce and navigation,” 


the favored few, and he would ask them whether, 
while they were protected and defended, not mere- 
ly by enormous discriminating duties, but also at 
the expense of millions of the public treasure—at 
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the expense of the best and richest blood of this | Rich, Rogers, Ross, Sandfotd, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, 
country—they would turn a deaf ear to the calls | Standefer, Sterling, Stewart, Strong, Swan, Taylor, 


of the farmers and manufacturers, the great mass 
of the community, for protection, not by the sword 
or the purse of the nation, but by ‘a simple act of 
legislation—by the passage of this bill. Sir, said 
Mr. S., I hope and trust the protection they ask 
will be granted, and granted by the votes of some 
of the gentlemen, at least, to whose liberality, to 
whose justice, to whose patriotism, he had ap- 
pealed. He hoped the present destructive system. 
of policy would now be abandoned ; and, upon its 
ruins, there would arise a system of American 
policy, protecting and cherishing American in- 
dustry ; a policy which, in his conscience, he be- 
lieved would alone save this nation from ultimate 
bankruptcy, and raise it to that proud pre-emi- 
nence among the nations of the earth, to which 
the distinguished advantages derived not only from 
the valor of our forefathers, but from nature, and 
from nature’s God, give us a just right to aspire. 


When Mr. Stewart had concluded— 

The question was taken by yeas and nays ata 
quarter of an hour before four o’clock, when the 
House agreed to the reduction—ayes 120, nays 85, 
as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Alien of Tennessee, Archer, Baylies, 
Barber of Connecticut, P. P. Barbour, J. S. Barbour, 
Bartlett, Bassett, Breck, Brent, Buck, Buckner, Bur- 
leigh, Burton,*Cady, Cambreleng, Campbell of South 
Carolina, Carter, Cary, Clark, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, 
Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, 
Durfee, Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of 
North Carolina, Floyd, Foot of Connecticut, Foote of 
New York, Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, 
Gist, Govan, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Hayward, Her- 
rick, Hobart, Hogeboom, Hooks, Jenkins, Kent, Kid- 
der, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lee, Leftwich, Lincoln, 
Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, Locke, Long, Long- 
fellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, McKim, Mangum, 
Matson, Mercer, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Ala- 
bama, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’ Brien, Owen, Plumer 
of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Prince, Randolph, Ran- 
kin, Reed, Reynolds, Saunders, Sibley, Arthur Smith, 
Alexander Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, Spence, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stevenson, Stoddard, Taliaferro, Tatt- 
nall, Ten Eyck, Thompson of Georgia, Thompson of 
Kentucky, ‘Tomlinson, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carclina, Tyson, Vance of North Carolina, Van 
Rensselaer, Warfield, Webster, Whipple, Wickliffe, 
Williams of New York, Williams of Virginia, Wil- 
liams of North Carolina, Wilson of South Carolina, 
and Wilson of Ohio. 


Nars—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allison, Bartley, Beecher, Blair, Bradley, Brown, 
Buchanan, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Collins, Con- 
dict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Edwards of Pennsylvania, 
Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, 
Harris, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Hol- 
combe, Houston, Isacks, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. 
Johnson, F. Johnson, Kremer, Letcher, Livermore, 
McArthur, McKean, McLane of Delaware, McLean 
of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Mat- 
lack, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Moore 
of Kentucky, Morgan, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Pat- 
terson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Richards, 


Test, Tod, Tracy, Trimble, Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van 
Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, 
James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wood, Woods, and 
Wright. 

A motion to adjourn was then made, and car- 
ried—Ayes 102, noes 90. 

So the House adjourned. 





Satourpay, April 10. 


On motion of Mr. Owen, the Committee on 
Commerce were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of making provision by law for the ap- 
pointment of a naval officer and surveyor of the 
port of Mobile ; and to make such other provisions 
relative to said port as may aid commerce and 
secure the revenue. 

Mr. Wuirttcesey laid the following resolutions 
on the table for consideration on Monday, viz: 


1. Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be di- 
rected to report to this House the number of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the marine corps in 
the service of the United States, and where stationed 
or performing duty. 

2. Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be di- 
rected to report to this House the amount paid the 
lieutenant colonel of the marine corps, the past year, 
for his monthly pay and emoluments of office. 


Mr. Wick.irre moved the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs 
be instructed to inquire into the propriety of allowing 
to the heirs of Aaron Huff, late a private in the Uni- 
ted States Army, the privilege of commuting the 
bounty lands for money, according to the provisions 
of the act of Congress heretofore in force. 


The resolution was read, 4nd, on the question 
being put, was disagreed to by the House. 

The House proceeded to consider the resolution 
submitted by Mr. WarFieELp on the 6th instant; 
and the same being modified, was agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be submitted to this House a 
statement of the several purchases of real estate in 
behalf of the United States within the territorial lim- 
its of any State, since the 4th day of July, 1776, for 
public purposes, in pursuance of any act of Congress, 
or by any department or officer of the General Gov. 
ernment, denoting in each case the particular author- 
ity under which each purchase was made; its date, 
and the end or use for which it was effected; the 
nature of the estate thereby acquired ;.and the person 
or persons by whom and to whom such estate was 
conveyed; together with the fact whether such pur- 
chase was or was not accompanied with the express 
consent of the State of whose territory such real estate 
constituted a part; and in the former case whether 
any, and if any what, special jurisdiction accompanied 
the cession or conveyance. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
act to abolish imprisonment for debt;” in which 
they ask the concurrence of this House. 

Mr. Ranvotex moved that the resolution sub- 
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mitted by him some days since, to reduce the per 
diem compensation of members of Congress to 
six dollars, should now be taken into consideration. 

The question being put, the House refused to 
consider the resolution. 

Mr. Ranpotrn then remarked that he thought 
this a subject of so much importance that he 
should feel it his duty to press it upon the notice 
of the House so long as he had the honor of a 
seat there. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The unfinished business of yesterday, being the 
further consideration of the amendments agreed 
to in Committee of the Whole, to the bill “to 
amend the several acts for imposing duties on im- 
ports,” was again taken up. 

Two or three material amendments to strike 
out or reduce certain items, were agreed to by the 
House. 

The question being put on concurring in the 
insertion of the following clause: “On all other 
fire arms, and on side arms, 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem.” Mr. Ranpoupu said, he could not consent 
that the people should be taxed, even if it were but 
a penny or two a pound upon tea, without know- 
ing who taxed them ; he, therefore, called for the 
yeas and nays upon the question, The yeas and 
nays were accordingly taken, as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Massachusetts, Allison, Baylies, Barber of 
Connecticut, Bartley, Breck, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, 
Buckner, Burleigh, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Carter, 
Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, Cook, Crafts, 
Craig, Crowninshield, Day, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, 
Eddy, Ellis, Findlay, Foot of Connecticut, Foote of 
New York, Forward, Frost, Garrison, Gazlay, Govan, 
Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herrick, 
Herkimer, Hogeboom, Holcombe, Houston, Isacks, 
Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, Kidder, Kremer, La- 
throp, Lawrence, Letcher, Little, Livermore, Locke, 
Longfellow, McArthur, McDuffie, McKim, McLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, 
Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Mil- 
ler, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, 
Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, O’Brien, Patterson of 
Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of New 
Hampshire, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Reed, 
Reynolds, Richards, Rich, Rogers, Rose, Ross, Sharpe, 
Sibley, Sloane, Standefer, Sterling, Stewart, Stod- 
dard, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, 
Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Rensse- 
laer, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whipple, Whit- 
man, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, James Wilson, 
Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, and Wright—123. 

Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Tennessee, P. P. Barbour, J. S. Barbour, Bart- 
lett, Bassett, Brent, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell 
of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Con- 
ner, Culpeper, Cushman, Dwinell, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Floyd, Fuller, Gatlin, Gist, Hall, Hamilton, 
Hayward, Hooks, Kent, Lee, Leftwich, Litchfield, 
Long, McCoy, Mangum, Moore of Alabama, Neale, 
Owen, Poinsett, Randolph, Rankin, Saunders, Sand- 
ford, Arthur Smith, William Smith, Spaight, A. Ste- 
venson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Thomp- 
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Carolina, Vance of North Carolina, Warfield, Wil- 
liams of New York, Williams of Virginia, Williams 
of N. Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina—59. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

Several other amendments, to reduce the pro- 
posed duty on scythes, to strike out the duty 
on fowling pieces, drawing knives, &c., were 
agreed to. 

On the amendment which proposes to strike out 
the duty of 25 cents each on frying pans, and in- 
sert four cents per pound, as the duty, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH said, this also was a tax on the people, and 
he must call for the yeas and nays upon it. A short 
discussion took place upon the propriety of this 
amendment, between Messrs. McDurris, Top, 
CaMBRELENG, and SuHarpe. The question was 
then taken, and decided as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander of Vir- 
ginia, Alexander of Tennessee, Allen of Massachu- 
setts, Allison, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, P. P. 
Barbour, J.S. Barbour, Bartlett, Bartley, Blair, Brad- 
ley, Breck, Brent, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, 
Burleigh, Burton, Cady, Cambreleng, Campbell of 
S. Carolina, Campbell of Ohio, Cary, Cassedy, Clark, 
Cobb, Cocke, Collins, Condict, Cook, Conner, Crafts, 
Craig, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, 
Day, Durfee, Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Ellis, 
Findlay, Floyd, Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New 
York, Forward, Frost, Fuller, Garrison, Gatlin, Gazlay, 
Govan, Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Hayward, Hemp- 
hill, Henry, Herkimer, Hobart, Hogeboom, Hol- 
combe, Hooks, Houston, Jenkins, Johnson of Virgi- 
nia, F. Johnson, Kent, Kidder, Kremer, Lathrop, 
Lawrence, Lee, Leftwich, Letcher, Lincoln, Litch- 
field, Little, Livermore, Locke, Long, Longfellow, 
McArthur, McDuffie, McKim, McLane of Delaware, 
McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Martindale, Mar- 
vin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Penn- 
sylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Kentucky, 
Moore of Alabama, Morgan, Neale, Nelson, Newton, 
O’Brien, Owen, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson 
of Ohio, Plumer of New Hampshire, Plumer of Penn- 
sylvania, Poinsett, Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Richards, 
Rich, Rogers, Rose, Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, 
Sloane, Standefer, Sterling, J. Stephenson, Stewart, 
Stoddard, Storrs, Strorig, Swan, Tatnall, Taylor, Ten 
Eyck, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tom- 
linson, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of 
North Carolina, Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, 
Van Wyck, Vinton, Warfield, Wayne, Whipple, 
Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, Walliams 
of New York, Williams of North Carolina, James 
Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, 
Woods, and Wright—168. 

Nars—Messrs. Bassett, Carter, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Forsyth, Gist, Hall, Hamilton, Herrick, 
Isacks, McCoy, Mangum, Mercer, Randolph, Ross, 
Saunders, Arthur Smith, William Smith, Spaight, 
Spence, A. Stevenson, Taliaferro, Thompson of 
Georgia, Tucker of Virginia, Williams of South 
Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina—25. 

So this amendment, also, was concurred in. 

The several amendments, proposing to strike 
out the duty on griddles and gridirons, on indigo, 
and on Prussian blue, and to increase the duty on 
Epsom salts from three to four cents per Ib., and 
to insert a duty on rape seed oil, were severally 


son of Georgia, Tucker ofVirginia, Tucker of South | agreed to. 
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The question being put on concurring in the 
insertion of the clause, “On molasses ten cents per 
gallon,” was decided as follows: 


Yuas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Virginia, Al- 
exander of Tennessee, Allen of Tennessee, Allison, 
J. 8. Barbour, Blair, Brent, Brown, Buckner, Camp- 
bell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Clark, Cobb, 
Cocke, Collins, Edwards of North Carolina, Gist, 
Govan, Hayden, Houston, Isacks, F. Johnson, Kent, 
Kremer, Lathrop, Lee, Leftwich, Letcher, Livingston, 
Long, McArthur, McCoy, McDuffie, McLean of Ohio, 
Metcalfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Moore of Ken- 
tucky, Moore of Alabama, Prince, Rankin, Rogers, 
Rose, Ross, Sandford, Scott, Arthur Smith, Alexander 
Smyth, William Smith, Standefer, Storrs, Tattnall, 
Thompson of Georgia, Thompson of Kentucky, Tracy, 
Trimble, Udree, Vance of North Carolina, Vance of 
Ohio, Wayne, White, Wickliffe, Williams of Virginia, 
and Henry Wilson—65. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Allen of Massachusetts, 
Archer, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, P. P. Barbour, 
Bartlett, Bartley, Bradley, Breck, Buchanan, Buck, 
Burleigh, Cady, Cambreleng, Campbell of Ohio, Cas- 
sedy, Condict, Conner, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Crown- 
inshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, 
Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Findlay, Floyd, Foot 
of Connecticut, Foote of New York, Forsyth, For- 
ward, Frost, Fuller, Garrison, Garnett, Gatlin, Gaz- 
lay, Hall, Hamilton, Harris, Harvey, Hayward, Hemp- 
hill, Henry, Herrick, Herkimer, Hobart, Hogeboom, 
Helcombe, Hooks, Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, Kid- 
der, Lawrence, Lincoln, Litchfield, Little, Livermore, 
Locke, Longfellow, McKean, McKim, McLane of 
Delaware, Mangum, Mallary, Markley, Martindale, 
Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell of 
Maryland, Morgan, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, 
Owen, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of New Hampshire, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Poinsett, Randolph, Reed, Reynolds, Richards, Rich, 
Saunders, Sharpe, Sibley, Sloane, Spaight, Spence, 
Sterling, A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Stewart, Stod- 
dard, Strong, Swan, Taliaferro, Taylor, Ten Eyck, 
Test, Tod, Tomlinson, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker 
of South Carolina, Tyson, Van Rensselaer, Van 
Wyck, Vinton, Warfield, Whipple, Whittlesey, Wil- 
liams of New York, Williams of North Carolina, 


James Wilson, Wilson of South Carolina, Wilson of 


Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Wright—132. 

So this amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment, proposing to strike out 
the second section of the bill, which provides that 
“in all cases whatsoever, all articles composed or 
‘ mixed of various materials, shall pay the highest 
‘ duty to which articles manufactured from any 
‘ of such materials are subject,” was agreed to. 

The amendment proposing to strike out the 
third section of the bill, which provides that there 
shall be added to the duty imposed on any article 
the amount of bounty or premium allowed on 
that article, in the country from which the same 
is exported, was decided as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander of Vir- 
ginia, Alexander of Tennessee, Allen of Tennessee, 
Archer, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, P. P. Bar- 
bour, J. S. Barbour, Bartlett, Bassett, Blair, Bradley, 
Breck, Brent, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Burleigh, 
Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Carolina, 
Campbell of Ohio, Carter, Cary, Clark, Cobb, Cocke, 


























Collins, Conner, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Crowninshield, 
Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, Dwinel), 
Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of North Carolina, 
Floyd, Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New York, 
Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, 
Hall, Hamilton, Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Hayward, 
Hemphill, Henry, Herrick, Hobart, Hogeboom, Hooks, 
Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, Kent, Kidder, Lathrop, 
Lawrence, Lee, Leftwich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Liver. 
more, Livingston, Locke, Long, Longfellow, McUoy, 
McDuffie, McKee, McKim, McLane of Delaware, 
Mangum, Mallary, Matson, Mercer, Metcalfe, Mitch- 
ell of. Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of 
Alabama, Morgan, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, 
Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Prince, 


Randolph, Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Richards, Rose, 
Ross, Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Arthur Smith, 
Alexander Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, Spence, 
Standefer, A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, 
Tattnall, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Thompson of Georgia, 


Tomlinson, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South 


Carolina, Vance of North Carolina, Van Rensselaer, 
Vinton, Warfield, Wayne, hiheg “on Williams of 
New York, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North 
Carolina, Wilson of South Carolina, Wilson of Ohio, 
and Wood—144. 

Nars—Messrs. Allison, Brown, Buckner, Cady, 
Cassedy, Condict, Findlay, Forward, Garrison, Gaz- 
lay, Herkimer, Holcombe, Johnson of Virginia, F. 
Johnson, Kremer, Letcher, Little, McArthur, McKean, 
McLean of Ohio, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Mat- 
lack, Miller, Moore of Kentucky, Patterson of Penn- 
sylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Rich, Rogers, Sloane, Sterling, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, 
Swan, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tracy, 
Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, 
Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, James Wil- 
son, Henry Wilson, Woods, and Wright—53. 

So this amendment was concurred in. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, proposing a new section to the bill, to allow 
a drawback on silk goods, which may have been 
unpacked for the purpose of dying, staining, print- 
ing, or cleansing them from stains, &c., the same 
as if they had not been so unpacked, passed in the 
affirmative. 

The amendment adopted in Committee of the 
Whole, specifying the different duties on wines, 
was then taken up. Some remarks were made 
upon this subject by Messrs. Wricut and McKim. 

Mr. McKim moved to amend the amendment 
by inserting “ Burgundy, Champaigne, Rhenish, 
and Tokay,” as subject to the same duty as is 
imposed on Madeira wine, say 70 cents per gallon. 
This was agreed to. 

The same member moved to exempt from the 
operation of the amendment such Spanish wines 
as were not enumerated in it, so as to leave them 
subject to the duty already imposed ; which was 
agreed to. 

The same member, also, moved to reduce the 
proposed duty on “ Fayaland all other wines from 
the Western Islands” from 40 to 30 cents per gal- 
lon. This was not agreed to. 

He then moved to reduce the proposed duty on 
Malaga wine from 30 to 25cents per gallon; which 
was Tso disagreed to. 

He then moved to strike out “50 per cent. ad 
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valorem,” as the duty to be imposed on “ Claret 
wines, and all other wines not before enumerated, 
in bottles,” and insert in lieu thereof “ 30 cents 
per gailon.”* This was opposed by Messrs. Wes- 
ster and MILLER, and supported by Mr. McKim. 
It was not adopted. 

Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, moved to strike out 
the clause imposing a duty on Claret and Malaga 
wines. The amendment was not adopted. 

Mr. Forsytu then moved to amend the amend- 
ment by striking it out, and inserting a new sec- 
tion, imposing a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem 
on all wines imported in bottles and cases; and 
on all wines, imported otherwise than in bottles, 
40 per cent.; provided that no duty on any wine 
stiall ever exceed 100 cents per gallon. This was 
advocated by the mover, and opposed by Messrs. 
Wesster and Pornserr. It was not agreed to. 

The question was then taken upon concurring 
in the amendment as agreed to in Committee of 
the Whole as amended by the House, and was 
decided as follows : 


Yeas—Mesers. Alexander of Virginia, Alexander 
of Tennessee, Allen of Massachusetts, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Archer, Baylies, Bartlett, Bassett, Blair, 
Breck, Brent, Burleigh, Burton, Campbell of South 
Carolina, Carter, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, 
Cuthbert, Durfee, Dwight, Eddy, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Fuller, Garnett, Govan, Hamilton, Hayden, 
Hayward, Hemphill, Herrick, Houston, F. Johnson, 
Kent, Lee, Livermore, Livingston, Locke, McCoy, 
McDuffie, McKee, McLane of Delaware, Mercer, Mil- 
ler, Moore of Alabama, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, 
Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Randolph, 
Rankin, Reed, Saunders, Sandford, Arthur Smith, 
Spaight, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Tucker of Virginia, 
Udree, Vance of South Carolina, Vinton, Webster, 
and Whipple—66. 

Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Allison, Barber of 
Connecticut, P. P. Barbour, J. 8. Barbour, Bartley, 
Bradley, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cam- 
breleng, Campbell of Ohio, Cary, Cassedy, Cobb, 
Cocke, Condict, Conner, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Day, 
Dwinell, Eaton, Findlay, Floyd, Foot of Connecticut, 
Forsyth, Forward, Garrison, Gatlin, Gazlay, Gist, 
Hall, Harris, Harvey, Henry, Herkimer, Hogeboom, 
Holcombe, Hooks, Isacks, Johnson of Virginia, Kid- 
der, Kremer, Lathrop, Lawrence, Leftwich, Letcher, 
Lincoln, Litchfield, Litue, Long, Longfellow, Mc- 
Arthur, McKean, McKim, McLean of Ohio, Mangum, 
Mallary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matiack, Mat- 
son, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of 
Maryland, Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, Neale, Pat- 
terson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of 
Pennsylvania, Prince, Reynolds, Richards, Rich, 
Rogers, Rose, Ross, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, Alexander 
Smyth, William Smith, Spence, Standefer, Sterling, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Stewart, Stoddard, 
Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Georgia, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, 
Trimble, Tucker of South Carolina, Tyson, Vance of 
Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Warfield, Wayne, 
Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, Williams of 
New York, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North | 
Carolina. James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of 
South Carolina, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, and 
Wright—126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. Top then moved to amend the bill by ad- 
ding to the clause which now reads thus: “On 
cotton bagging four and a half cents per square 
yard,” the words, “until the 30th day of June 
next, and six cents per square yard after that 
time.” This amendment was supported by Messrs, 
Top, Cook, Lercuer,and Wricut, and opposed 
by Messrs. Brent, Coss, Owen, and McDorrie. 

The question on the motion of Mr. Top was 
decided by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alexander of Tennessee, Allen of 
Tennessee, Allison, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, 
Bartley, Blair, Bradley, Brown, Buck, Buckner, Cady, 
Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Cocke, Collins, Condict, 
Cook, Crafts, Craig, Durfee, Eddy, Ellis, Findlay, 
Foot of Connecticut, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, 
Harris, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herrick, Herki- 
mer, Holcombe, Johnson of Virginia, F. Johnson, 
Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, Letcher, Lincoln, Little, 
McArthur, McKean, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Mark- 
ley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, 
Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Moore of Kentucky, 
Morgan, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Reynolds, Rich, 
Rogers, Ross, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, Sterling, Stewart, 
Stoddard, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Test, Thompson of 
Kentucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, 
Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, 
Vinton, Wayne, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wick- 
liffe, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, 
Wood, Woods, and Wright—97. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander of Vir- 
ginia, Allen of Massachusetts, Archer, P. P. Barbour, 
J. 8S. Barbour, Bartlett, Bassett, Brent, Burleigh, 
Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Carolina, 
Carter, Cary, Clark, Cobb, Conner, Crowninshield, 
Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Dwinell, Dwight, 
Eaton, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, Forsyth, 
Frost, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Hall, 
‘Hamilton, Harvey, Hayward, Hogeboom, Hooks, 
Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, Kent, Lathrop, Lee, Left- 
wich, Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, I.ocke, Long, 
Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, McKim, Mc- 
Lane of Delaware, Mangum, Mercer, Mitchell of Md., 
Moore of Alabama, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, 
Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Ran- 
dolph, Rankin, Reed, Richards, Saunders, Sandford, 
Sibley Arthur Smyth, Alexander Smith, Wm. Smith, 
Spaight, Spence, Standefer, A. Stevenson, J. Stephen- 
son, Taliaferro, ‘l'attnall, Thompson of Geo., Tucker, 
of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Vance of 
North Carolina, Warfield, Webster, Whipple, Wil- 
liams of New York, Williams of Virginia, Williams 
of North Carolina, Wilson of South Carolina—99. 


So the motion of Mr. Top was rejected. 
The House then adjourned to Monday next. 


Wepnespay, April 12. 

The resolution laid on the table by Mr. Waurt- 
TLESEY, on Saturday last, was taken up, read, 
and agreed to by the House. 

Thetwo Messages received from the PrestpEnT 
oF THE UniTep States, on Saturday, were read, 
and are as follows: 

FIRST. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 
I herewith transmit the report of the Secretary of 
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War, with the accompanying documents, containing 
the information requested by resolution of House of 
the 10th ultimo, and which communicates the accounts 
of all the Generals in the Army ; likewise of the In- 
spector General, ~ Chiefs es the peers and Ord- 
nance Corps, and Surgeon General, for the two years |< duty of thirty-three and one-third per cent. ad 
preceding the 30th of September last ; also, showing | ; a the following words; “ Tail Jane 30th, 


the amount of money paid to each, under the different : af nil 
heads of pay, fuel, straw, quarters, transportation, and 1am ee sh oe 0 day of thirty-seven 


all other extra and contingent allowances; which re- ‘ 
port, together with the statements herewith transmit- Mr. McKim advocated the amendment in a few 
observations. 


yes crpecpemtacdaaes eee MONROE. Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, addressed the Chair 
as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: It is not my intention to appeal 
to theory on this subject. The deep interests of 
my constituents, whose capital and industry are 
very equally distributed between agriculture and 
commerce, (which embrace the pursuits of my 
life,) and the manufacturers of wool, cotton, cot- 
ton gins, muskets, rifles, swords, and pistols, as 
well for your Army and Navy as for your distin- 
guished officers, which are all in my immediate 
vicinity, constitute my apology for addressing 
you; and the declaration of the Chairman of the 
Committee of Manufactures, that this bill was 
designed for the encouragement of each of these 
branches of national industry, in my opinion, 
makes the duty imperative on me. 

The pres which have been advanced by 
some of the zealous advocates of the bill under 
consideration, with some of its provisions, which 
seem to be founded on those principles, in my 
opinion call loudly on the friends of agriculture, 
of commerce, and even on the friends of manu- 
factures themselves, to examine its details with 
a serutinizing, if not with a jealous eye. 

Although the bill itself does not openly and 
fairly propose, in every instance, a duty which, at 
first sight, appears to be prohibitory, still, as it is 
advocated upon that principle by many of its 
friends, it is fair to infer that such is the object. 

A distinguished member, to whom I shall not 
now allude, for reasons which will be well under- 
stood, but whose arguments will not plead privil- 
ege, in the Committee of the Whole, has told us, 
“That the great leading policy of this Govern- 
ment must be changed ;” “that a new system 
must be adopted ;” “that we must become a great 
manufacturing nation;” that the people of these 
United States must no longer be permitted to pur- 
sue the occupations of their own choice, or em- 
ploy their a and their industry in those pur- 
suits to which their own good judgment, or their 
natural advantages, their education, and their 
skill, are best arenes ; but the farmer must leave 
his plough, and the sailor his ship, and the mer- 
chant his counting house, and be immured within 
the walls of large manufacturing establishments; 
that your agriculture and your commerce must 
become tributary to manufactures; that agricul- 
ture, the mother, and commerce, the elder sister, 
must be sacrificed to the ambition of manufac- 
tures, the younger sister, the miss in her teens. 
ness of yesterday, which was the consideration of | This is the new, this is the grand system of policy, 
the Tariff bill, when— which you propose to force upon the good people 

Mr. Ricu moved to strike out the minimum! of these United States, 


valuation (of forty cents per yard) on woollens, 
and to insert, after the words “on all manufac- 
‘ tures of wool, or of which wool shall be a com- 
‘ ponent part, a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem, 
‘until June 30th, 1825, and after that time a 























Apnit 9, 1824. 


The Message was referred to the committee ap- 
pointed on the 30th of December last, upon the re- 
port of expenditures in the Ordnance Department, 


SECOND. 


A Message from the President of the United 
States on the subject of the claim of the State of 
Virginia to interest on sums advanced by that 
State for militia services, during the late war; 
which was referred to the Committee of Claims. 

{See Senate proceedings of April 12, ante, for 
this Message.] 

Mr. Conner laid the following resolution on 
the table, for consideration to-morrow, viz : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be laid before this House a 
detailed account of the manner in which the $9,125 
have been disbursed, which was appropriated by the 
act of the 3d of March, 1819, for purchasing a lot of 
land, and for constructing pipes for supplying the 
Executive offices and President’s house with water. 
Also, a detailed account of the manner in which the 
$10,000 have been expended, which was appropriated 
by the act of the 30th of April, 1818, for graduating 
and improving the President’s square. 

Mr. Cusuman moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of placing on the eva roll, all the surviving offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Revolutionary army, who en- 
tered the service, or enlisted for three years, or during 
the war, prior to the year 1781, and who served out 
the time for which they engaged, or were honorably 
discharged ; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. MartinbA.e, the Committee 
on Commerce were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of so modifying and amending the 
“Act for enrolling and licensing ships or vessels 
to be employed in the coasting trade and fisheries, 
and for regulating the same,” as to exempt all 
vessels and boats employed in navigating the ca- 
nals in the State of New York, from the necessity 
of being enrolled or licensed, and from the pay- 
ment of tonnage duties. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
abolish imprisonment for debt,” was read twice, 
and committed to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 
The House then passed to the unfinished busi- 
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Sir, you will soon find your impotence and your 
weakness in this attempt. The people are yet 
your masters, although you may think them your 
slaves. Before you can effect this great change 
in the leading policy of the country, you must 
first make the people slaves. I am well aware, if 

ou could carry your new system of policy into 
ull and complete effect, the anne weakt soon be- 
come slaves; the genius and spirit of your Gov- 
ernment would be entirely changed; the equal 
distribution of property, on which alone a free 
government can long exist, and the independent 
spirit of our hardy yeomanry, would soon be de- 
stroyed ; your Government changed into a purse- 
roud aristocracy, and your population becqme 
ords and tenants. : 

But this you cannot effect. Any attempt to 
force the people of these States into this silk- 
worm policy, by the magic power of your tariff 
bills, will prove abortive. Pheir habits are too 
deeply rooted. The great variety and fertility of 
soil, the immense extent of territory, and the 
ocean which washes nearly three thousand miles 
of your coast; the majestic navigable rivers which, 
like the grand arteries in the human body, flow 
from the heart of your country to the ocean, 
speak a language which cannot be misunderstood, 
and never will be disobeyed; you must, and will, 
be a great agricultural and commercial nation, in 
spite of all your legislation. 

You may, by your restrictions, embarrass and 
fetter their enterprise for a short period; you may 
legislate them into adversity, but it is impossible 
to legislate a people into prosperity. 

The greatest degree of national and individual 
wealth is obtained by permitting labor, skill, and 
capital, to find their own employment and invest- 
ment unshackled, and encourage a free and unre- 
stricted trade. Every attempt of Government to 
direct or regulate the employment of capital, or 
enterprise, 1s mischievous. The only object of a 
wise Government should be, to remove obstruc- 
tions to the free use of capital and industry. The 
politicians of Great Britain have become sensible 
of the truth of this position, and are receding from 
the system of arbitrary dictation and restrictions, 
and shall we now plunge into it? Shall we, at 
this time, put on the tattered garments of an ex- 
pioded policy ? 

The power to regulate commerce was never 
designed to authorize its destruction, or prescribe 
its channels. It may be, and often is, necessary 
to suspend it by embargo, for a time, as the most 
efficient mode of protection; but the interests of 
agriculture or manufactures cannot be improved 
by continued restrictions on commerce. 

What will be the effect of imposing heavy du- 
ties on the produce and manufactures of other 
countries, but retaliation, by similar, or perhaps 
even higher duties on our productions in their 
ports, which will drive us entirely from their mar- 
kets, and turn the channel of their trade to other 
countries, for those supplies which we can furnish 
in abundance? And, while we are destroying 
our commerce, in the wretched attempt to foster 
our manufactures by law, Europe will monopo- 
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lize the whole trade with the South American 
States, and we shall find, to our cost, that there 
is no foreign market for our manufactures, which 
have been nursed with so much care in this hot- 
bed system ; but we must be compelled to use our 
own manufactures, and agriculture must pay the 
increased price, and make up the deficiency in cur 
revenue, while the produce, as well of agriculture 
as manufactures, will be confined to home con- 
sumption. I ask, will this increase your wealth 
and your independence? Will this furnish a 
market for your surplus produce? Will this en- 
courage domestic industry ? 

Commerce has afforded you about $400,000,000 
of revenue! Will your manufacturers, without 
a foreign market, be able to supply the deficit of 
duty on imports? Can you collect twenty mil- 
lions of dollars annually from manufactures, even 
if you could transform all your hardy seamen and 
farmers into spinners and weavers? ‘Your man- 
ufacturing interest generally, even now, is less de- 
pressed than your agriculture and commerce, when 
skilfully and prudently managed. What stronger 
evidence of this fact can there be, than that man- 
ufacturing capital is rapidly increasing? You 
have already afforded protection to this branch 
of industry, equal to nearly 40 per cent. on the 
cost of your fabrics; and if, with this bounty, 
they cannot compete with foreign manufactures, 
at home, I think it would puzzle the ingenuity of 
that gentleman, aided by the whole host of pro- 
fessional gentlemen, to show how our manufac- 
tures are ‘to find a fair competition in foreign 
markets, when you add to the original cost the 
freight and insurance to a foreign market. 

In our country, sir, every branch of lawful in- 
dustry is entitled to an equal portion of your fost- 
ering care, and has a right to demand equal pro- 
tection from the Government. Your tariff bill, 
by taxing one interest for the encouragement of 
another, operates as a bounty, which lays every 
other interest under contribution for the support of 
the manufacturer, and is, therefore, unequal and 
unjust; it taxes the many for the support of a 
few. Asa general principle, the perfect freedom 
of trade or commerce, which is the interchange 
of commodities, should never be restricted or bur- 
dened, except for the necessary purpose of reve- 
nue, in the benefits of which every portion of the 
community is interested; and by universal con- 
sent, every well regulated Government has re- 
sorted to it. 

The policy of England, which the gentleman 
has taken as a model for his new American pol- 
icy, is quoted by the advocates of this bill to prove 
its utility, and the necessity of adopting this new 
system of political economy. 

Sir, it is much to be regretted that this subject 
is not better understood. Her wisest statesmen 
deprecate that policy, to which they have been 
driven by necessity, in order to meet the enor- 
mous expenses incurred in her long protracted 
continental wars. Her system of bounties, and 
drawbacks of excise, which some of our knowing 
ones seem to admire, and to consider as the true 
philosopher’s stone, the magic wand which has 
o 
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produced her great wealth, is nothing but the 


miserable effect of her otherwise ruinous system 
of restriction; and the gentleman might have 
found the table of the British Parliament groaning 
under the petitions of her suffering subjects, paint- 
ing in colors equally glowing with his own de- 
scription of imaginary distress in this happy coun- 
try, and signed by ten times the number of half- 
starved victims which have been obtained by 
hawking petitions about our country for signa- 
tures. Her system is a mere opiate to relieve ex- 
treme distress—a dose of poisonous or noxious 
drugs to counteract a raging disease, and the tem- 
— relief, afforded by this violent remedy, has 
n mistaken by some of our political doctors as 
evidence of perfect health in the body politic. 

I cannot, I will not believe that the zealous ad- 
mirers of British policy ; the warm advocates of 
this wonderful tariff bill—this patent medicine, 
which is to cure all diseases, really intended to 
hazard the operation of this “ nostrum” as a mere 
experiment upon the healthy, youthful, and vigor- 
ous Constitution of our infant country, merely to 
test its effects ; that they mean to produce disease 
merely toshow their skill in curing the patient. No, 
sir; gentlemen, in my humble opinion, have been 
deceived by the visionary dreams of pamphleteers 
and political quacks, who have inundated this 
country with their “ specifics” and “ nostrums ;” 
who have conjured up rmaginary scenes of distress, 
borrowed, perhaps, from novels, or the effusions of 
a fervid imagination in painting scenes of distress 
in other countries to which we are total strangers ; 
or, perhaps, merely for the mercenary purpose of 
finding a catch-penny market for their books, by 
the relation of horrid tales, made up to frighten 
old women or credulous children :—like the story 
of the “ Jersey dancers, who were represented as 
having danced their feet off to the fiddle of the 
Arch Deveiver, and were left dancing on the 
stumps of their legs after the feet were worn off.” 

I ask any member of this Committee if he has 
seen any such picture of extreme distress in this 
country? A gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Brown,) on the subject of iron, indeed, told us, 
he had seen a sheriff hovering about his iron works, 
and probably, the iron was hot; but I did not un- 
derstand him to say that any of the owners or 
workmen were starving for want of bread ; or that 
there was any insurrection or rebellion against 
the laws; or that the bloody scenes of Manchester 
were exhibited in the State founded by the peace- 
ful Penn. 

That the golden days of our prosperity have 
continued unclouded to the present time, no one 
will claim. The whole civilized world has re- 
ceived a shock by the sudden transition from a 
state of universal war to universal peace. The 
best remedy is repose ; universal languor and las- 
situde is the natural effect which is uniformly pro- 
duced by violent exercise, and unusual excitement 
in the human body, and rest and quiet repose are 
indispensable to restore the system. Apply the 
same principle to the body politic, and its effects 
will be found equally salutary. 


covering from the shock which has affected every 
class of our citizens; and, if the officious interfer- 
ence of misguided legislation does not prevent it, 
our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, wil! 
soon find their proper place on a peace establish- 
ment. Your tariff of 1816 was intended to afford 
relief to your manufactures. It did, like the Brit- 
ish policy, afford a temporary relief; but its effects 
are still visible on our commerce, and sensibly af- 
fects and injures our agriculture; and, at this mo- 
ment, and for more than three years past, has de- 
pressed our manufactures by restrictions imposed 
on our commerce. For, let me assure gentlemen, 
that manufactures can no more exist and flourish 
without commerce, than animal life can be sus- 
tained without air. 

Agriculture is the first and noblest employment 
of man. On this we depend for subsistence. It 
is the mother of commerce, and all the useful arts. 
With the increase of population, commerce, or an 
interchange of commodities of necessity, springs 
into being, because the variety of soil and climate 
produces a variety of the fruits of the earth adapted 
to our conveniences and our wants, and manufac- 
tures of different kinds spontaneously grow up to 
meet the necessary demands of both agriculture 
and commerce. The mere exchange of commodi- 
ties with our neighbors—the passing of an article 
from hand to hand, requires but little aid from 
manufactures ; but the labor of many artists is re- 
quired to build the ship to carry on commerce 
with foreign nations; and I believe I may safely 
say, that ship building, at this moment, employs 
more native American citizens than all the man- 
ufactories of the country. 

From this view of the subject, it must be clear, 
that any attempt to build up manufactures on any 
other foundation than agriculture and commerce, 
or upon the ruins of either of these great interests, 
would be as absurd and preposterous as to attempt 
to build a house on a soap bubble. What has sup- 
ported the manufactures of Great Britain—what 
the manufactures of India, but their commerce 
with the whole civilized world? The amount 
of supplies always has been, and always will be, 
regulated by the demand. Commerce is the great 
artery through which the blood flows to the ex- 
tremities, which returns with supplies through the 
veins again to the heart, and gives life and energy 
to the whole system. It is truly the vis vite of the 
system. 

The gentleman has told us there are two classes 
of politicians in this country—the one devoted tu 
foreign policy, who would lay duties on imports 
only for the purpose of revenue, and has attempted 
to prove (with what success we shall probably see 
hereafter) that this policy actually encourages the 
industry and manufactures of foreign countries to 
the injury of ourown. Sir, it would have been very 
gratifying to the Committee, I presume, if the gen- 
tleman had told us what country had adopted this 
policy, except our own, previous to the tariff of 
1816. The other class, to which he professes to 
belong, and which he is pleased to style the Amer!- 
can policy, would adopt the system of restrictions 


Every interest in our country is gradually re-} and prohibitions which Bonaparte attempted to 
+ 
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enforce against Great Britain, as the last desperate 
effort to distress his inveterate enemy, and which 
he then called the Continental Policy of Europe— 
a system of entire exclusion and prohibition of 
British manufactures on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, while, at the very same time, the boasted 
“Army of England,” as he then styled it, was 
clad in British manufactures. Spain, poor degrad- 
ed Spain, has tried this same system of restrictions 
and prohibitions, until she has sunk from the lofty 
station which she once held in the scale of nations 
to her present condition, but 2 small remove from 
colonial vassalage. England, in time of war, has 
resorted to it, for the purpose of extorting from 
every class a heavy contribution. And now, sir, 
we are told this is the new discovered, true Ameri- 
can policy—lay prohibitory duties on imports from 
foreign countries; destroy your commerce, which 
has furnished your whole revenue; prevent the 
export of any of your produce by prohibiting the 
import of any thing in return; prohibit any inter- 
change of commodities with foreign nations: and 
all this to find a market for our surplus produce, 
and for our domestic manufactures ! 

The gentleman highly extols the British policy, 
(which he will claim as American,) because the 
enormous amount of taxes paid in England fur- 
nishes strong evidence of her prosperity and ability 
to pay! I strongly suspect the American people 
are not very ambitious of showing evidence of 
their prosperity in the same way, by the amount 
of taxes they can pay. Besides, sir, it will re- 
quire a long course of instruction, and strong ar- 
gument, to convince us that the bloody scenes at 
Manchester among the starving manufacturers, or 
the famine and distress in Ireland, furnish the best 
evidences of prosperity and happiness, or induce 
our people to adopt their policy, or excite a wish 
to exchange conditions. 

But, sir, in the same speech in which the gen- 
tleman has recommended the adoption of this sys- 
tem of encouraging manufactures by restrictions 
on commerce, he has, if I understood him correctly, 
declared himself “the firm friend of a free com- 
merce, upon the principles of perfect reciprocity.” 
The propositions made by him, in committee, for 
the benefit of the whiskey trade, of an increased 
duty on molasses, of 100 per cent. which must en- 
tirely destroy the trade with the West Indies, or 
genes a heavy tax on the laboring poor, I do not 
feel myself bound to reconcile with his argument. 

The gentleman has expressed his extreme mor- 
tification, on looking at a book lately published in 
England, in which the writer states, “that Great 
‘ Britain enjoys a more profitable trade with the 
‘United States, since their independence, than 
‘ when they werecolonies.” Sir, this would not be 
the first time in which particular and detached parts 
of a work have been quoted, in support of particu- 
lar tenets, or pre-conceived opinions, if such were 
the case here; which, however, I will not believe 
was designed in this instance. But, sir, if the gen- 
tleman had read the whole work, in my opinion, 
he would have found stronger grounds for exulta- 
tion and national pride, than for “ mortification.” 
The writer has endeavored to reconcile the Brit- 





ish nation to the loss of the colonies, by proving 
that she has enjoyed a better trade with us, as an 
independent nation, than she ever did, or ever 
could have enjoyed, if these United States had re- 
mained British colonies. He contrasts our pres- 
ent condition with that of the colonies; paints, in 
glowing colors, our prosperity; and recommends 
the entire abandonment of the colonial policy, and 
that Canada should become also independent, 
because she now costs the mother country more 
than she is worth. 

The tariff of 1816, avowedly supported on the 
same principle, of giving a spring to domestic in- 
dustry, and encouraging our infant manufactures, 
as the present tariff bill, has been in full operation 
for seven years; and if the picture of distress so 
ably drawn by the gentleman, be a fair represen- 
tation, we should suppose that gentlemen would 
be more disposed to abandon it, than to increase 
the evils, by extending this system of American 
policy. One petition, from Delaware, contains 
much useful instruction on this subject: “The 
‘ duties on low priced cottons, amounting nearly to 
‘ prohibition, have created such competition in the 
‘ manufacture of this article, it cannot be manu- 
‘ factured to a profit;” and they pray Congress to 
increase the duty on the finer cottons for the pur- 
pose of turning some part of the capital now em- 
ployed in coarse cottons, to the manufacture of 
fine cottons, or to some other employment. The 
only answer I can give this, is, if this has been the 
effect “in the green tree, what will be done in the 
dry?” While you still have some commerce re- 
maining, and these coarse cottons find their way 
to South America, what will be the condition of 
these, and all other manufactures, when your com- 
merce is destroyed ? 

Perhaps, sir, this should be called the American 

olicy. It is the policy which has been adopted 
in our country, in relation to banks, which by this 
time must be tolerably well understood in some 
parts of our country. You now propose to adopt 
the same policy in relation to manufactures. Suir, 
in my opinion, call it by what name you will, it 
is a ruinous policy. 

The gentleman tells us the present system oper- 
ates unequally ; some portions of the country suf- 
fer greater distress than others. And how does 
he propose to remedy this evil? By making the 
others suffer as much! Are we to engage in the 
unprofitable contest which can do the other most 
harm? Would it not be better to adopt a liberal 
system of policy, instead of further restrictions, 
and leave industry, enterprise, and capital, free 
from any unnecessary restraint? Each portion 
of the country would then prosper in proportion 
to their natural advantages, and their industry and 
economy. 

The gentleman has endeavored to prove that 
our agriculture and commerce are languishing, by 
a paper calculation, showing that our exports have 
not increased ip proportion to our population. 
Such a calculation is as deceptive as the estimates 
of the “ balance of trade against us;” because we 
sold our produce in a foreign market, for more 
than it cost at home, which was much relied on 
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by the friends of a former tariff, but seems now to 
be abandoned. If the labor of one man is capa- 
ble of producing sustenance for one hundred, does 
it follow, that if our population has increased ten- 
fold, that the foreign demand must increase in the 
same ratio? 

But, sir, we have been told that our commerce 
is already destroyed, and therefore this bill cannot 
injure it. But does your receipts from imports 
prove this? From whence do you derive twenty 
millions of dollars revenue? It is true, your agri- 
culture and your commerce languish, even more 
than your manufactures ; every interest is in some 
degree depressed ; and what is the cause? It is 
necessary to ascertain the true cause to enable 
you to apply the proper remedies. Several causes 
have combined to produce this result. The en- 
joyment of the whole carrying trade for the belli- 
gerents of Europe, during the long Continental 
war, from the commencement of the French revo- 
lution until the jealousy of Great Britain towards 
our rising commerce, and the inveterate hostility 
of France against England, produced the famous 
Orders in Council and French decrees, which al- 
most swept our commerce from the ocean, and 
which produced on our part the adoption of the 
restrictive system of embargo and non-intercourse, 
and finally of war with Great Britain, had in- 
duced our citizens to engage deeply in commerce. 
From the year 1790 to 1805, this country enjoyed 
uninterrupted prosperity; perhaps no nation on 
earth ever increased so rapidly in wealth; our 
commerce literally covered the ocean, and our 
flag waved over every sea. Our surplus agricul- 
tural products found a ready market, and industry 
received a rich reward; we feasted and fattened 
on the distresses of others. 

In this situation the war of 1812 found us. The 
immense amount of capital which had been em- 
ployed in commerce readily found a profitable in- 
vestment in manufactures, and during the short 
period of war received a profit fully equal to its 
previous investment—the enormous price of our 
own manufactures lured the cupidity of avarice 
to vest a large amount of capital in lenge manu- 
facturing establishments. The sudden and unex- 

ted peace of 1815 found many of these estab- 
ishments just commencing; extensive and very 
expensive buildings had been erected; and the 
cost of machinery in many instances had absorbed 
the whole cnphel; and the speculator depended on 
the promised profits, in a very short period, to re- 
imburse the expense and convert this temporary 
loan into active, solid capital; and in the mean- 
time the farmer found a ready market for his pro- 
duce. But the peace blasted the fond hopes of 
the speculator, and destroyed the home aanvet for 
the produce of the agriculturist. 

Under these circumstances, strong appeals were 
made to Congress for relief; and the tariff of 1816 
was the remedy prescribed by the wisdom of Con- 
gress; it had its effect in affording a temporary 
relief; but here, sir, in my humble opinion, com- 
menced the error in our system. I would ask the 
candid attention of every sound politician to this 
point: If, at the time of adopting the tariff of 





1816, the internal duties had been continued for 
one year, and the tariff limited to two years, whe- 
ther many of the seers evils would not have 
been avoided ? our manufactures had been 
nursed in a hot-bed; they had sprung into exist- 
ence as if by magic; they were tender plants, and 
should have been exposed carefully to the open 
air. But your tariff induced further investments, 
which the fate of this country and the state of the 
world would not warrant; but they were built on 
your tariff alone, and you still hold out further in- 
ducements to manufacturing capital, by the con- 
tinual promise of further legislative aid, while 
your foreign commerce, and of course your agri- 
cultural interests, is languishing under your re- 
strictive system; and with your iaawfectaring 
interest, if you pursue this American policy, will 
constantly become more and more embarrassed, 
as you increase manufactures, while at the same 
time you are gradually destroying their market by 
your restrictions on trade. 

Your export trade was much diminished by 
your tariff; the surplus produce of your agricul- 
ture perished on your hands, or sold at one-fourth 
of its former value; individuals were in debt; 
your country was in debt; and the general dis- 
tress increased rather than diminished, under your 
restrictive system. In this state of adversity, you 
flew to remedies poorly calculated to afford reliet; 
you incorporated banks, with the delusive hope of 
increasing your wealth by the issue of a flood of 
paper money, without reflecting that the mere in- 
crease of a circulating medium, instead of increas- 
ing your stock of wealth, only increased your dis- 
tress, by raising the price of your produce in your 
own market so high as to prevent a fair competi- 
tion with others in a foreign market; and while 
you have been engaged in devising ways and 
means to restore prosperity, your foreign customers 
have been driven to other sources for the supply 
of the articles, which have been perishing on our 
hands, and which would have found a ready mar- 
ket, but for the system of policy to which you have 
resorted in vain for relief. 

During the three years succeeding the treaty of 
peace, your agriculture and your commerce were 
at the lowest state of depression, while your man- 
ufactures were supported by a contribution levied 
on these great interests for their support. During 
the last four years, manufacturers have felt the 
evils of the system under which agriculture and 
commerce had suffered for three years, under the 
accumulated pressure of hard times and the bur- 
dens imposed on them to sustain the manufactur- 
ing interest, but still more by the influx of foreign 
goods forced through your auctions. Yes, sir, by 
the importation of fabrics of a very inferior qual- 
ity—woollen goods manufactured like sheathing 
paper, neither spun nor wove, but merely pasted 
together, the remnants of old garments, picked 
up and manufactured with as little expense as 
paper, and through the medium of your auction 
brought into competition with your manufactures, 
subject to no charges, except, perhaps, a small ad 
valorem duty and one fourth of one per cent. 
commission to the auctioneer. In this way the 
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foreign manufacturer has been enabled to compete ' great “ leading policy,” by compelling the people 
with your American manufactures, and almost | to change their occupations ? What petition calls 
entirely pune the manufactures of coarse wool- | on Congress to sacrifice either agriculture or com- 
len goods. This evil may easily be remedied by merce for the support of manufactures? Where 
your auction bill now on your table, and by the | Is the petition from the farmers, which asks you 
minimum in the bill now under consideration, | to impose additional duty on wheat? On hemp? 
without any essential injury to either your agri- On flax? Oreven on wool? I believe there is 
culture or your commerce. | one which asks for a duty on potatoes. But, sir, 
But, sir, another cause of embarrassment begins | I understand the people of that State (Maine) are 
to be felt, and is complained of in a petition from | not much in favor of your tariff, nor are their 
thecotton manufacturers in Delaware. Competi-| Representatives among the strong supporters of 
tion in our own country, in the article of coarse | this bill. ; 
cottons, which has distressed the manufacturers;| 1 ask the attention of the House to the bill 
and yet you propose to give the same encourage- | itself. Let us examine its provisions, and see 
ment to fine cottons and other manufactures, | whether it is calculated to produce the effects 


which have produced this evil, and whieh expe- 
rience has proved injurious to coarse cottons, un- 
der your prohibitory duties. Sir, the only relief 
which can be afforded in this case, is in a foreign 
market. But you seem determined to prevent the 
export to a foreign market, by laying such duties 
on imports of articles which do not affect your 
own manufactures, as will inevitably prevent ex- 
ports; for trade can never exist but in an inter- 


contemplated by its advocates. It proposes a 
gradual increase of duty on manufactures of 
wool ; but, in the next place, it proposes a higher 
rate of duty on the raw material—on the wool 
itself. This would operate as a bounty on the 
foreign manufacture, but for the minimum value 
of low-priced cloths; in fact, it will operate 
against the manufacture of fine cloth. But this 
duty on wool is for the benefit of agriculture and 


change of commodities. Will you still pursue | the consumer. I will not take up the time of the 
this ignis fatuus while your experience shows you | House in enumerating the many articles speci- 
its baneful effects ? fied in the bill. 

The gentleman has called upon us to look at; The next article I shall notice is lad. On this 
the petitions from every section of the country, | raw material you impose a tax of two cents per 
and view the picture of general distress drawn up| pound, for the benefit of the lead mines; and 
by the suffering citizens. Sir, I have examined | then on red and white lead manufactured from 
these petitions, and have sought in vain for the pic- | this raw material, four cents per pound, for the 
ture of extreme distress which his warm imagina- | benefit of the manufacturer. _ 
tion has painted. They state coolly and dispas-| On hemp and flax, and on iron, you impose a 
sionately, generally, that the great interests of the | duty in favor of agriculture; and on the manu- 
country are depressed ; that industry does not re- | facture of these articles a high’ duty, to protect 
ceive the same liberal rewards asin former times; | the manufacturers. But here you seem to have 
the manufacturers of the various articles of wool, | forgotten the consumer—the ship, which is com- 
cotton, iron, hemp, glass, &c., have stated the} pelled to bear the burden of these double taxes, 





burdens and the pressure upon the particular arti- 
cles, and appeal to the wisdom of Congress to 
provide some relief if practicable. But, sir, if 
gentlemen will examine these petitions, and the 
sources from which they come, they will find that 
those sections of our country which have most 
manufacturing capital make the least complaint. 
Take, for instance, the six Eastern States, which, 
by the return of the amount of capital invested, 
or employed in manufactures in the several States, 
_ embraces about one-half of the whole amount 

employed in the whole country, while the popu- 
| lation of these States comprises about one-sixth 
_ part of the whole population: from this whole 
section you do not find one-half as many petitions 
as from the State of New Jersey, or one-fourth as 
many as from Pennsylvania. Indeed, you find 
about as many remonstrating against your tariff 
bill, as of those who have appealed to your wis- 
dom for relief, and very probably some of the 
same persons. After seeing the bill—for it does 
not appear probable that these petitioners ever 
_ expected such a remedy from the wisdom of Con- 
gress—where do you find a memorial praying 
Congress to impose additional duty on spirits and 





without any possible relief. 

On mill cranks and mill irons, four cents per 
pound! I would ask whether this tax is for the 
benefit of the farmer, or the miller, or the man 
who eats the bread ? 

On almost every tool, by name, used by the 
mechanics, and on every implement used by the 
farmer—ploughs, hoes, scythes, spades, &c.—you 
impose heavy duties. Are these for the encour- 
agement of agriculture or the mechanic arts? 
You propose even to tax heavily the cooking uten- 
sils used by the poor—the frying pans—but you 
have, in your great wisdom, struck out gridirons 
and griddles; whether because these are more 
generally in use among the rich, we have not been 
told. 

On tallow, four cents per pound! This is to 
make fat beef and a good market for all the whale 
oil which can ever be collected. But, as it bears 
rather heavily on the tallow chandler and soap 
boiler, you allow a drawback on soap for his 
relief. 

On indigo, alum, vitriol, copperas, and other 
articles used in manufacture, you propose a tax. 
We are bound to believe these are designed for 


molasses? What petition can be found among | the protection and encouragement of these manu- 
the whole number, which asks you to change the | factures. 
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In Committee, you laid on molasses 100 per 
cent. on the present rate of duty. Thus, you pro- 
posed a heavy tax on an important article of sub- 
sistence among the poor, either for the benefit of 
that small part of our country where molasses is 

oduced, or to encourage the use of whiskey. 

ut the House has rejected it. You proposed to 
prevent the export of grain, and convert it into 
whiskey! You prefer whiskey, which pays no 
duty, to rum, on which a heavy duty is levied— 
even when a small portion of molasses is distilled. 
Strange as it may appear, there is no branch of 
industry so wel! protected, or so much encouraged 
by yous tariff, as the manufacture of whiskey— 
perhaps for the benefit of the morals of the 
ple !—for you have, by increasing the duty on im- 
ported spirits, laid a large bounty on whiskey, at 
the hazard of at least one-half of the most profitable 
commerce of the country—I mean the trade with 
France, Holland, and the West Indies—which 
afford a better market for the surplus produce of 
agriculture, than all the rest of the world. 

Sir, in my opinion, your bill, like the Indian’s 
description of punch, is made up of contradictions. 
The principles contained in it are at war with each 
other. You tax the implements of husbandry, 
and all the méchanic arts, to promote industry ! 
You tax necessaries, instead of luxuries! You 
tax the raw material and the dyestuffs of your 
manufactures! You tax one man to support an- 
other, and then you tax the other to support him! 
You tax industry! You tax yourselves to sup- 
port yourselves! You seem determined to bear 
your own burdens, and will not consent that oth- 
ers, who are willing, should assist you! In this 
Way, you expect to grow rich and become inde- 
pendent! 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is one article in this 
bill, to which my attention has been called, par- 
ticularly, by a letter lately received, and to which 
1 beg leave to call the attention of the House. I 
will not require the chairman of the committee, 
who has compared himself “to the man in the 
almanac—stuck full of sticks”—to answer this 
question; for, I do really think, he has had a hard 
time of it. But I will ask the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Srorrs,) who, some time since, 
in committee, declared: “If this bill would not 
‘ encourage household manufactures, and find em- 
ployment for our wives and daughters, he would 
‘ not give his vote in its favor.” I ask him to 
show the House what encouragement is provided, 
in this bill, fora very considerable domestic house- 
hold manufacture, and which, in my opinion, will 
not be much encouraged by building up large 
manufacturing establishments, and the employ- 
ment of foreigners and labor-saving machinery. 
I ask the indulgence of the House while I read a 
pers of this letter, which is from a gentleman of 

igh respectability in the State which gave birth 
to the chairman of the committee, the gentleman 
from New York, to seven Senators and about 
twenty members of the present Congress. Not- 
withstanding her interests have been so much 


United States; and, notwithstanding she lays be. 
fore you an incorporated manufacturing capital of 
$7,440,000, about one-ninth part of the amount ip 
the whole Union, while her population comprises 
but one-twenty-sixth part; and her territory bears 
a still less proportion. 

Mr. F. here read from the letter— 

“That previous to the tariff of 1816, 100,000 yards 
of tow cloth were annually manufactured, in their 
families, by the industrious females in the vicinity, for 
market, at from twenty to twenty-five cents per yard, 
That this cloth was made by the industrious poor. 
That, in the same extent of country, the last year, 
not fifteen thousand yards were made; that these 
females are now out of employ; that the writer has 
had applications, within the last two years, for employ, 
by these females, in spinning flax, or any other em. 
ployment, for from fifty to eighty cents per week. 
This manufacture gave employ to many industrious 
females, who, by their own labor, were well fed and 
clothed, and contributed much to support their fami- 
lies.” 

What, sir, let me ask, does this bill propose, in 
relation to this subject? A ws of three cents 
per pound on flax, to encourage the raising of the 
article! to aid the agriculturist! while the use of 
the article is almost entirely superseded by the 
manufacture of cotton. Sir, your three cent duty 
on the importation of flax, is very much like pro- 
hibiting the importation of coal to Newcastle, and 
it is much to be feared that the country will find 
its fond hopes and expectations of relief from your 
tariff as much disappointed as was the sillen- 
pher who attempted to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers. 

Mr. Speaker, these are my views of the pro- 
posed tariff, and of the system of policy which is 
proposed for our adoption. I stated, on a former 
occasion, that our present tariff needed revision; 
my opinion is not changed, that such a judicious 
revision might be made as to afford suitable aid 
to manufactures without materially injuring any 
other interest. 

You have built up some manufacturing estab- 
lishments by your laws; they call on you for aid 
and for protection. It is your ay to prevent any 
unfair or unequal competition of foreign manu- 
factures with our domestic manufactures in our 
own market. This may be effectually done by 
laying a heavy duty on sales at auction of foreign 
manufactures, and by the present minimum in the 
bill. Some of our present manufacturing estab- 
lishments require a further temporary encourage- 
ment to put them in successful operation. Thi 
may be efiected by a moderate increase of duty on 
the articles which directly compete with them in 
our own market, and which are imported from 
those countries with which our trade has been 
least profitable; but their ultimate success must 
depend on their own industry and economy, and 
the facilities which may be afforded for a foreign 
market by means of a free and active commerce, 
to the prosperity of which they will essentially 
contribute, with suitable encouragement. 
































neglected in the present bill, perhaps on account| I cannot believe that sound policy would dic- 


of the small space she occupies on the map of the | tate such a degree of encouragement to manufac 
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tures in this country, as to invite capital from other 
rsuits, at the present time. Our country is in 
its infancy ; our territory too extensive; our pop- 
ulation not sufficiently dense; nor the raw mate- 
rials of the various manufactures sufficiently 
lenty; nor labor sufficiently cheap; nor are the 
frabits of our people, nor the genius of our Gov- 
ernment, calculated for a large and extensive man- 
ufacturing people. <i 

But, sir, my firm belief is that by reducing the 
present rate of duties on the importation of foreign 
articles, which do not, and will not, compete 
with our own manufactures, so as sensibly to af- 
fect any of our existing establishments, a foreign 
market might now be found for all our surplus 
produce, and more life and vigor restored to our 
industry, than by all the legislative aid which we 
can afford. Reduce the duty on Madeira wine, 
on ardent spirits, on sugar and coffee, the prod- 
ucts of those countries in which your agriculture 
finds the best market, so as not to prevent their 
importation from the certainty of: loss to the im- 
porter, and you will find every cent which you 
take from the imported article added with inter- 
est and a handsome profit to the produce of your 
farms, and the export of your surplus produce. 
Your commerce will flourish, your agriculture 
revive, your manufactures receive a powerful 
stimulus, your revenue increase, and the “ golden 
days of commercial prosperity ” will soon be re- 
stored ; not, indeed, to the full extent which you 
enjoyed when you monopolized the trade of the 
whole civilized world. Commerce is a common 
inheritance of all nations, and in times of general 
peace, we must be contented with our full share, 
which the industry and enterprise of our citizens 
will always command, unless they are prevented, 
by the restrictions of our own laws. Gentlemen 
mistake, if they think there is no foreign market 
for our produce. I believe, at this time, the price 
of our produce in the West Indies is nearly the 
same as in the days of our greatest prosperity; but 
they cannot purchase of us, unless we can re- 
ceive their produce in return, and this we cannot 
do without incurring an immense loss, in conse- 
quence of our heavy duties on imports; and thus, 
the only market for owr agricultural products is 
transferred to others, who understand their inter- 
ests better. You give to Canada all the West 
India trade, and the rum, on which you charge a 
duty of forty-six cents a gallon, when imported 
by your own citizens, is smuggled into the United 
States, and you not only lose the trade, but you 
lose the duty ; you encourage smuggling, and you 
do notinuch improve the whiskey manufacture, 
for the rum will compete with it. A gentleman 
from Pennsylvania stated that rum in Quebec, I 
think, costs only about five cents more than your 
present duty. 

Sir, I must be allowed to say, that your tariff 
needs a judicious revision, and that such a revis- 
ion might be made; but, I cannot say the present 
bill provides such a judicious revision. 

When Mr. Foor had concluded— 

Mr. Barzour suggested to the mover of this 
amendment to modify his proposition, by moving 


first to strike out the minimum, and then to in- 
crease the ad valorem duty, in order that those 
who were opposed to the minimum, might have 
an opportunity of voting so as to express that 
Opinion without, at the same time, voting to raise 
the duty. 


Mr. Ricu declined thus to modify his amend- 
ment. 


The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Kremer, Foot, and McDurrre. Mr. Barsour 
then declared that, as the gentlemen from Ver- 
mont had refused the modification requested, he 
should vote against the amendment to strike out 
and insert, and if the question on that amendment 
should be decided in the negative, a. motion 


would then be in order simply to strike out the 
minimum. 


After some observations by Mr. Mercer, the 
question was then taken on Mr. Ricu’s motion, 
by yeas and nays, and decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 103, nays 97, as follows. 


Yreas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allison, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, 
Blair, Bradley, Breck, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Cady, 
Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Cook, Crafts, Culpeper, 
Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Farrelly, Findlay, 
Forsyth, Forward, Fuller, Gazlay, Harris, Harvey, 
Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Holcombe, 
Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, 
Kidder, Kremer, Lathrop, Lawrence, Letcher, Little, 
Livermore, McArthur, McKean, McKim, McLean of 
Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Marvin, Matson, Metcalfe, 
Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Mary- 
land, Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, Owen, Patterson 
of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Penn- 
sylvania, Prince, Reynolds, Richards, Rich, Rogers, 
Rose, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Sloane, Arthur Smith, 
Standefer, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, 
Taylor, Test, Tod, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Van 
Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whipple, Whitman, Whit- 
tlesey, White, Wickliffe, Williams of New York, 
James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, 
Wood, Woods, and Wright. 


Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virgipia, Al- 
len of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, 
P. P. Barbour, Bassett, Brent, Buckner, Burleigh, 
Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Carolina, 
Carter, Cary, Clark, Cobb, Cocke, Collins, Condict, 
Conner, Craig, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Dwinell, 
Edwards of North Carolina, Ellis, Floyd, Foot of 
Connecticut, Foote of New York, Frost, Garrison, 
Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, 
Hayward, Herrick, Hobart, Hogeboom, Hooks, John- 
son of Virginia, Lee, Leftwich, Lincoln, Litchfield, 
Livingston, Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, Mc- 
Duffie, McKee, McLane of Delaware, Mangum, Mar- 
tindale, Matlack, Mercer, Moore of Alabama, Neale, 
Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Plumer of New Hamp- 
shire, Poinsett, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, Rives, Ross, 
Saunders, Sandford, William Smith, Spaight, Spence, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Swan, Taliaferro, Tatt- 
nail, ‘T’en Eyck, Thompson of Georgia, Thompson of 
Kentucky, ‘'omlinson, Tracy, Tucker of South Caro- 
lina, Vance of North Carolina, Vance of Ohio, Van 
Rensselaer, Warfield, Williams of Virginia, Williams 
of North Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina. 


Mr. Pattie P. Barsour then moved further to 
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amend the said bill, by striking out the following 
paragraph of the first section thereof, viz : 


‘First. On all manufacturers of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, a duty of thirty per 
centum ad valorem, until the 30th day of June, 1825 ; 
and after that time, a duty of thirty-three and one- 
third per centum ad valorem, until the 30th day of 
June, 1826 ; and after that time, a duty of thirty-seven 
and a half per centum ad valorem.” 


Mr. Barsour expiained. 


And, on the question to agree to this amend- 
ment, it was determined in the negative—yeas 75, 
nays 124, as follows: 


Yxuas—Messers. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Tennessee, Archer, Philip P. Barbour, Bassett, 
Breck, Brent, Buckner, Burleigh, Burton, Cam- 
breleng, Campbell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, 
Cobb, Cocke, Conner, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, 
Dwinell, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, Forsyth, 
Fuller, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, 
Hayward, Herrick, Hooks, Lee, Leftwich, Livingston, 
Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, 
Mangum, Mercer, Neale, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, 
Poinsett, Randolph, Rankin, Reynolds, Rives, Saun- 
ders, Sandford, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smith, Wil- 
liam Smith, Spaight, Spence, A. Stevenson, J. Ste- 
phenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Thompson of Georgia, 
Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Vance 
of North Carolina, Warfield, Williams of New York, 
Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, 
and Wilson of South Carolina. 

Naxs—Messrs. Alexander of Tennessee, Allen of 
Massachusetts, Allison, Baylies, Barber of Connecti- 
cut, Bartley, Blair, Bradley, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, 
Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, 
Condict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Crowninshield, Day, 
Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Ellis, Farrelly, Find- 
lay, Foot of Connecticut, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, 
Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, 
Hobart, Hogeboom, Ho!combe, Houston, Isacks, Jen- 
kins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, 
Kidder, Kremer, Lathrop, Lawrence, Letcher, Lin- 
coln, Litchfield, Little, Livermore, McArthur, Mc- 
Kean, McKim, McLane of Delaware, Mclean of 
Obio, Mallary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, 
Matson, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, 
Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, 
Nelson, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of New Hampshire, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Prince, Reed, Richards, Rich, Rogers, Rose, Ross, 
Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Sloane, Standefer, Sterling, 
Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten 
Eyck, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tomlin- 
son, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, 
Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whip- 
ple, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, James 
Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, 
Woods, and Wright. 

Mr. Conner moved further to amend the said 
bill, by striking therefrom the following item: 
“On iron in bars or bolts, not manufactured in 
whole, or in part, by rolling, ninety cents per 
hundred and twelve pounds weight.” 

And, on the question to agree to this amend- 
ment, it was decided in the negative—yeas 81, 
nays 114, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alexander of Virginia, Allen of 


Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, Baylies 
P. P. Barbour, Bassett, Brent, Buck, Burleigh, Cam. 
breleng, Campbell of South Carolina, Cary, Clark 
Cobb, Conner, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, 
Cuthbert, Dwinell, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, 
Foote of New York, Forsyth, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, 
Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hamilton, Harvey, Hayward, 
Herrick, Hobart, Hooks, Kidder, Lee, Leftwich, Lin. 
coln, Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, Locke, Long. 
fellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, McKim, Mangum, 
Mercer, Moore of Alabama, Neale, Nelson, O'Brien, 
Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Ran. 
dolph, Rankin, Reed, Rives, Saunders, Arthur Smith, 
Alexander Smith, William Smith, Spaight, Spence, 
A. Steveneon, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Warfield, Whipple, Williams of New 
York, Williams of North Carolina, and Wilson of 
South Carolina. 

Nayrs—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allison, Barber of Connecticut, Blair, Bradley, Brown, 
Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, 
Cassedy, Cocke, Collins, Condict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, 
Day, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, 
Foot of Connecticut, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, Har- 
ris, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Hogeboom, 
Holcombe, Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, Johnson of Vir- 
ginia, J. T’. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kremer, Lathrop, 
Lawrence, Letcher, Little, McArthur, McKean, Mc- 
Lane of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary Markley, 
Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Mil- 
ler, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, 
Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, Newton, Patterson of 
Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsy|- 
vania, Prince, Reynolds, Richards, Rich, Rogers, Rose, 
Ross, Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Sloane, Stande- 
fer, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, Swan, 
Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Tod, Tomlinsun, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, 
Vance of North Carolina, Vance of Ohio, Van Rens- 
selaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whitman, Whit- 
tlesey, White, Wickliffe, Williams of Virginia, James 
Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, 
Woods, and Wright. 


In the second paragraph of the first section of 
the said bill, is the following proviso: 


“ Provided, That all cotton cloths, whatsoever, or 
cloths of which cotton shall be a component material, 
excepting nankeens imported directly from China, 
the original cost of which at the place whence import- 
ed, with the addition of twenty per centum if imported 
from the Cape of Good Hope, or any place beyond it; 
and of ten per centum if imported from any other 
place, shall be less than thirty-five cents per square 
yard, shall, with such addition, be taken and deemed 
to have cost thirty-five cents per square yard, and 
shall be charged with duty accordingly.” 

Mr. Isacks moved to amend this proviso, by 
striking out the words “ thirty-five,” and insert- 
ing “ twenty-five.” 

And, on the question to agree to this amend- 
ment, it was determined in the negative—yeas 88, 
nays 115, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Alex- 
ander of Tennessee, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, 
P. P. Barbour, Bassett, Blair, Breck, Brent, Buckner, 
Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Carolina, 
Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, Culpeper, C 1sh- 
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Hayward, Herrick, Hooks, Kent, Leftwich, Livingston, 
Locke, Long, McDuffie, McKee, McLane of Dela- 
ware, Mangum, Mercer, Moore of Alabama, Neale, 
Nelson, Newton, Owen, Poinsett, Randolph, Rankin, 
Reed, Rives, Saunders, Sandford, Sibley, Arthur Smith, 
Alexander Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, A. Ste- 
venson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Thomp- 
son of Georgia, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South 
Carolina, Warfield, Williams of New York, Williams 
of North Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Allison, 
Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Blair, Brown, Buch- 
anan, Buck, Buckner, Burleigh, Cady, Campbell of 
Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, Cook, Crafts, 
Craig, Day, Durfee, Dwinell, Eaton, Eddy, Ellis, 
Farrelly, Findlay, Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New 
York, Forward, Frost, Garrison, Gazlay, Harris, Har- 
vey, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Hogeboom, 
Holcombe, Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, Johnson of 
Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kidder, Kremer, 
Lathrop, Lawrence, Lee, Letcher, Lincoln, Litchfield, 
Little, Livermore, Longfellow, McArthur, McCoy, 
McKean, McKim, McLean of Chio, Mallary, Mark- 
ley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, 
Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Mary- 
land, Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, O’Brien, Patter- 
son of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of 
New Hampshire, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, 
Reynolds, Richards, Rich, Rogers, Rose, Ross, Scott, 
Sharpe, Sloane, Spence, Standefer, Sterling, Stewart, 
Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, 
Test, Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tra- 
cy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of North Carolina, 
Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, 
Wayne, Whipple, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, 
Wickliffe, Williams of Virginia, James Wilson, Hen- 
ry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, and 
Wright. 

Mr. Au.en, of Massachusetts, moved to insert, 
after the 180th line, the following: “On bro-.n 
sugar two cents per pound, and on white or clayed 
sugar three cents per pound.” 

A debate took place, in which Messrs. ALLEN, 
Brent, Ross, Wickuiirre, Cook, Livineston, 
McLane of Delaware, and Ranpowpn, took 

art. 

; Mr. RANnpDoupH said that if the House would 
lend him its attention for five minutes, he thought 
he could demonstrate that the argument of the 
gentleman from Delaware, in favor of the in- 
creased duty on brown sugar, was one of the most 
suicidal arguments that ever reared its spectral 
front jn a deliberative assembly. 

The gentleman objects to reducing the duty on 
sugar, because it will diminish the revenue, which 
he says we cannot dispense with—and yet he 
wishes to continue it as a bounty of three dollars 
per one hundred pounds, (not the long hundred of 
112 Ibs.,) until the sugar planting and sugar manu- 
facture should be extended, $o as to supply the 
whole demand of our consumption. Then, what 
becomes of the revenue from sugar that we can- 
not dispense with? This is what I call a suicidal 
argument—it destroys itself. 

But, we must not reduce the duty to what it 
stood at, only eight years ago, because it will in- 
jure the sale of the public lands. Yes, sir, the 


man, Cuthbert, Day, Dwinell, Edwards of North Car- 
olina, Floyd, Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, 
Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Hayward, Her- 
rick, Hobart, Hooks, Houston, Isacks, Kent, Lee, 
Leftwich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livingston, Locke, 
Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, Man- 
gum, Mercer, Moore of Alabama, Neale, Nelson, O’- 
Brien, Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, 
Randolph, Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Rives, Saunders, 
Sandford, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smyth, William 
Smith, Spaight, Spence, Standefer, A. Stevenson, J. 
Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Thompson of Geor- 
gia, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Vance of North Carolina, Warfield, Williams of Vir- 
ginia, Williams of North Carolina, and Wilson of 
South Carolina. 

Nars—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, Al- 
lison, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Brad- 
ley, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Burleigh, Cady, Camp- 
bell of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, Cook, 
Crafts, Craig, Crowninshield, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, 
Eddy, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Foot of Connecticut, 
Foote of New York, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, Har- 
ris, Harvey, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, 
Hogeboom, Holcombe, Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, 
J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kidder, Kremer, Lathrop, 
Lawrence, Letcher, Little, Livermore, McArthur, Mc- 
Kean, McKim, McLane of Delaware, McLean of 
Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, 
Matson, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, 
Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, 
Newton, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Richards, Rich, 
Rogers, Rose, Ross, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Sloane, 
Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, Swan, 
Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Tod, Tomlinson, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of 
Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, 
Whipple, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, 
Williams of New York, James Wilson, Henry Wil- 
son, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Wright. 


Mr. CrowninsHiELD then moved further to 
amend the said bill, by erasing therefrom the fol- 
lowing clause : 

“ Third.—On wool, unmanufactured, a duty of 20 
per centum ad valorem, until the Ist day of June, 
1825; afterwards, a duty of 25 per centum ad valo- 
rem, until the Ist of June, 1826; afterwards, a duty 
of 30 per centum, until Ist of June, 1827 ; afterwards, 
a duty of 35 per centum ad valorem, until the Ist of 
June, 1828; afterwards, a duty of 40 per centum ad 
valorem, until the Ist June, 1829; afterwards, a duty 
of 45 per centum ad valorem, until Ist June, 1830; 
and, after that time, a duty of 50 per centum ad valo- 
rem: Provided, That all wool, the actual value of 
which, at the place whence imported, shall not exceed 
ten cents per pound, shall be charged with a duty of 
fifteen per centum ad valorem, and no more.” 


And, on the question to agree to this amend- 
ment, it was determined in the negative—yeas 74, 
nays 129, as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Ar- 
cher, Baylies, P. P. Barbour, Bassett, Bradley, Breck, 
Brent, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Caro- 
lina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, Crownin- 
shield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Dwight, Ed- 
wards of North Carolina, Floyd, Forsyth, Fuller, 
Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, 
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public lands! for which, sold or unsold, we never 
get paid. The gentleman would persuade us that 
we are under obligation to such purchasers as 
bought the sugar lands under the existing duty— 
and how many sugar estates have been established 
on lands bought of the public—and since the year 
1816, too? Sir, this argument of obligation to 
tax ourselves, for the profit of these overgrown 
sugar planters, will not hold water. It will not 
even hold cotton.—[Mr. Top’s reiterated mo- 
tions to enhance the tax on cotton bagging, had 
just succeeded by the Speaker’s casting vote.} 

e are not to reduce the duty on sugar for fear 
of injuring the sale of the public lands, for which, 
although we may obtain nominal payment, we 
shall never receive one penny. 

{[Mr. McLans, at the commencement of his re- 
ply, appearing to be much irritated, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH rose and assured him that he intended not 
the slightest personal disrespect or offence—but 
Mr. McLane went on to say that the gentleman 
from Virginia had displayed a good head—but he 
would not accept that gentleman’s head, to be ob- 
liged to have his heart along with it.} 

Mr. Ranpowps replied. 

It costs me nothing, sir, to say that I very much 
regret that the zeal which I have not only felt but 
cherished, on the subject of laying taxes in a 
manner which, in my judgment, is inconsistent, 
not merely with the spirit, but the very letter of 
the Constitution—should have given to my re- 
marks, on this subject, a pungency which has 
rendered them disagreeable, and even offensive to 
the gentleman from Delaware. For that gentle- 
man I have never expressed any other sentiment 
but respect—I have never uttered, or entertained, 
an unkind feeling towards that gentleman, either 
in this House or elsewhere—nor do I now feel 
any such sentiment towards him—I never pressed 
my regard upon him—I press it upon no man. 
He appears to have considered my remarks as 
having a personal application to himself. I cer- 
tainly did not intend to give them that direction, 
and 1 think that my prompt disclaimer of any 
such intention ought to have disarmed his resent- 
ment, however justly it may have been excited. 
He has been pleased, sir, to say something which, 
no doubt, he thinks very severe, about my head 
and my heart. 

How easy, sir, would it be for me to reverse the 
gentleman’s proposition, and to retort upon him, 
that I would not, in return, take that gentleman’s 
heart, however good it may be, if obliged to take 
such a head into the bargain. 

But, sir, I do not think this—I never thought 
it—and, therefore, I cannot be so ungenerous as to 
say it: for, Mr. Speaker, who made me a searcher 
of hearts?—of the heart of a fellow man, a fellow 
sinner? Sir, this is an awful subject! better 
suited to Friday or Sunday next, (Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday,) two of the most solemn 
days in the Christian calendar—when I hope we 
shall all consider it, and lay it to heart as we 
ought to do. 

But, sir, I must still maintain that the argument 
of the gentleman is suicidal—he has fairly worked 


the equation, and one half of his argument is q 
complete and conclusive answer to the other. 
And, sir, if I should ever be so unfortunate as 
through inadvertence, or the heat of debate, . 
fall into such an error, I should, so far from being 
offended, feel myself under obligation to any gen- 
tleman who would expose its fallacy, even } 
ridicule—as fair a weapon as any in the whole 
Parliamentary armory. I shall not go so far as 
to maintain, with my Lord Shaftesbury, that it js 
the unerring test of truth, whatever it may be of 
temper—but if it be proscribed as a weapon as 
unfair as it is confessedly powerful, what shall 
we say (I put it, sir, to you, and to the House) to 
the poisoned arrow ?—to the tomahawk and the 
scalping knife? Could the most unsparing use of 
ridicule justify a resort to these weapons? Was 
this a reason that the gentleman should sit jp 
judgment on my heart?—yes, sir, my heart— 
which the gentleman, (whatever he may say,) in 
his heart, believes to be a frank heart, as I trust it 
isa brave heart. Sir, I dismiss the gentleman to 
his self-complacency—let him go—yes, sir, let 
him go—and thank his God that he is not as this 
Publican. 

A motion toadjourn was now made, and de- 
cided in the negative—ayes 89, noes 99. 

And then the question on Mr. ALLEN’s motion 
was taken by yeas and nays, and decided as fol- 
lows: Yeas 89, nays 102. 

Yxras—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Virginia, Al- 
len of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, P. P. Bar- 
bour, Brown, Buckner, Burton, Cady, Cambreleng, 
Campbell of South Carolina, Cary, Cobb, Conner, 
Cook, Crafts, Culpeper, Cushman, Dwinell, Edwards 
of North Carolina, Floyd, Foot of Connecticut, Foote 
of New York, Gist, Govan, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, 
Hayward, Henry, Herrick, Hooks, Houston, Kent, 
Lathrop, Lee, Letcher, Little, Livermore, Longfellow, 
McArthur, McCoy, McDuffie, McKim, Mangum, Mar- 
tindale, Matlack, Mercer, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell 
of Maryland, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, 
Plumer of New Hampshire, Randolph, Reynolds, 
Rich, Ross, Saunders, Scott, Sibley, Arthur Smith, 
Alexander Smyth, Spaight, Spence, Sterling, Andrew 
Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Stoddard, Strong, Tali- 
aferro, Tattnall, Thompson of Georgia, Tomlinson, 
Tracy, Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, ‘Tucker of South 
Carolina, Udree, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wick- 
liffe, Williams of New York, Williams of Virginia, 
Williams of North Carolina, and Wilson of South 
Carolina. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Ten., Allison, 
Archer, Baylies, Barber of Con., Bartley, Bassett, Blair, 
Brent, Buchanan, Buck, Burleigh, Campbell of Ohio, 
Cassedy, Cocke, Collins, Condict, Craig,Crowninshield, 
Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Ellis, 
Farrelly, Findlay, Forsyth, Forward, Frost, Fuller, 
Garrison, Garnett, Gatlin, Gazlay, Gurley, Harris, 
Hayden, Hemphill, Hobart, Holcombe, Isacks, John- 
son of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kremer, 
Lawrence, Leftwich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livingston, 
Locke, Long, McKee, McLane of Delaware, McLean 
of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Marvin, Mitchell of Penn- 
sylvania, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Alabama, 
Owen, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of Pennsylvania, Poinsett, Prince, Rankin, 
Richards, Rives, Rogers, Rose, Sandford, Sharpe; 
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Sloane, William Smith,’ Standefer, Stewart, Storrs, 
Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Tod, Vance of North Carolina, Vance of Ohio, 
Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, Warfield, Wayne, 
Whipple, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of 
Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Wright. 

So, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. Lone then moved to amend the bill, by re- 
ducing the duty on bolting cloths, from fifteen 
per cent. ad valorem to ten per cent. ad valorem. 
And the question thereon being stated, the House 
adjourned. 





Tuespay, April 13. 


Mr. Wesster, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred bills from the 
Senate, of the following titles, viz: 

ist. An act to provide for the security of public 
money in the hands of clerks of courts, attorneys, 
and marshals, and their deputies ; 

2d. An act to abolish imprisonment for debt ; 

3d. An act supplementary to the act, entitled 
“An act supplementary to the act, entitled ‘An 
act for the relief of persons imprisoned for debt ;” 

4th. An act to diner the terms of the circuit 
and district courts of the United States in the 
State of Ohio, and one of the terms of the circuit 
court in Kentucky ; 

5th. An act to authorize the settlement of the 
accounts of Benjamin Lincoln, and others; re- 
ported the said bills, severally, without amend- 
ment. When it was 

Ordered, That the first and second of the said 
bills be committed to a Committee of the whole 
House to-morrow; that the third and fourth of 
the said bills be read a third time to-morrow; and 
that the fifth be laid on the table. 

Mr. Rankin, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to which wis referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act to enable the holders of 
French, British, and Spanish titles to lands within 
that part of the State of Louisiana, situated to the 
east of the river Mississippi, and Island of New 
Orleans, which have not heen recognised as valid 
by the Government of the United States, to insti- 
tute proceedings to try the validity thereof,” re- 
ported the same with amendments; and the bill 
was committed to the Committee of the whole 
House to which is committed the bill of this 

House, granting pre-emption rights to certain 
settlers in the district of Jackson Courthouse. 


The Committee of Claims to which was refer- 
esterday, a message from the President of 
the United States, relating to a claim of the State 
of Virginia, for interest on money advanced for 
militia service, during the war with Great Brit- 
ain, were discharged from the further considera- 


red, 


tion thereof, and it was laid on the tabie. 


Mr. Nexson, from the Committee on Expen- 
ditures on the Public Buildings, made a report in 
relation to the application and expenditure of mo- 
neys appropriated for the public buildings; which 


was laid on the table. 


mitting three statements in relation to the amount 
and disposition of the two and three per cent. 
funds, arising from the sale of public lands; pre- 
pared in obedience to a resolution of this House; 
— communication was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Cocke laid the following resolution on the 
table, for consideration to-morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform this House what amount of 
money has been refunded to the Government by the 
several prize agents, since the lst day of March, 1823, 
designating the amount paid by each agent, and when 
paid ; what legal proceedings have been instituted 
against each delinquent agent, when instituted, and 
the present state of said proceedings; and whether 
the provisions of the joint resolution of Congress, 
approved March 3, 1823, have been enforced in all 
cases. 

On motion of Mr. Joun S. Barzour, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs were instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of making further pro- 
vision, by law, for the relief of Nimrod Farrow 
and Richard Harris, and their securities. 

The resolution yesterday laid on the table by 


| Mr. Conner, calling for information of the expen- 


diture of certain appropriations for improving 
the President’s Square, &c., was taken up, and 
agreed to. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then passed to the unfinished busi- 
{ness of yesterday, which was the motion of Mr. 
| Lone, to reduce the duty on bolting cloths from 
| fifteen to ten per cent. ad valorem. The ques- 
tion being taken, the proposed amendment was ” 
rejected. 

Mr. Moore, of Alabama, then moved the pre- 
vious question on the bill, (which precludes all 
further amendment as well as debate.) The call 
| was not sustained by the requisite number of 
| members. 

Mr. Top propeed, as an amendment, to add 
to the clause layinga duty on cotton bagging, the 
following words: “until the 30th day of Tose, 
1825, and, afterwards, a duty of five and a half 
cents per square yard,” the object being to lay on 
this article a duty of four and a half cents per 
yard until the 30th June, 1825, and, after that 
date, of five and a half cents per square yard. 

Mr. Hamivron, of South Carolina, then moved 
the indefinite postponement of the bill. 

At the request of Mr. Lercuer, of Kentucky, 
a call of the House was ordered—ayes 127. 

The call having been ordered, and the Clerk 
proceeding to call the absentees, the further pro- 
ceedings in the call were suspended. 

The question recurring on indefinite postpone- 
ment, 

Mr. Govan, of South Carolina said, that, after 
the very able view which had been taken by the 
opponents of this measure, who had preceded him 
in the discussion, he should not attempt a detailed 
exposition of the grounds which would influence 
his vote ; because, in so doing, said he, I am well 








The Sreaker laid before the House a commu- | convinced I shall be compelled to use many of the 


nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- } arguments of my friends, which have been ex- 
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pressed in a much more forcible manner than I 
should be capable of expressing themi. I hope, 
sir, the magnitude of the subject, the great inter- 
est which our country must feel in the discussion, 
is a sufficient excuse for me to trespass, but a few 
moments, on the patience of the House. The 
tendency of the measure now before us, and which, 


I hope to God, will not be adopted by the Com- | 


mittee, I view as one of the most dangerous 
schemes to the interest of this happy and prosper- 
ous nation that ever could have been conjured up 
by the imagination of man. But, sir, the ten- 
dency of it will be lamentable in the extreme to 
the great interest of that section of country from 
which | come. 

I look upon this question, sir, as pregnant with 
the most dangerous consequences of any that has 
been agitated on this floor since the establishment 
of our Constitution. I regret, sir, to see any mea- 
sure introduced here, which is, in any way, cal- 
culated to excite sectional feeling and create dan- 
gerous jealousies. I shall regret much to see one 
section of the Union arrayed against the other, 
but such, I fear, will be the effect of the bill now 
before the Committee. Gentlemen are certainly 
not aware that they are about to introduce into 
our country a system which strikes at the very 
root of civil society, and is calculated to change 
the character and feelings of our population. No 
one will deny but that the character of a popula- 
tion depends, in a great measure, on the pursuits 
and occupations of civilized man. The effects of 
this measure will be to introduce into our country 
a system which is calculated to change this na- 


tion from an agricultural toa manufacturing peo- 


ple. Instead of breathing that pure and whole- 
some atmosphere which nature intended us to 
enjoy, in the delightful cultivation of our fields, 
and in pursuit of those avocations which are the 
delight and boast of every American, we are to 
shut our population up in a miserable factory, as 
it were in prison, entailing upon this nation one 
of the most pernicious evils that could be inflicted 
on human society. Can there be any compari- 
son, sir, of a population reared in the confined 
apartments of a factory, where they are doomed 
to waste their free spirits on looms and shuttles, 
to that which is reared in the delightful pursuits of 
agriculture, which gives strength to the arm, ele- 
vation to the soul, and independence to the pro- 
fession? The effect of the bill now before us 
will, I fear, be quite different from that which is 
anticipated by the advocates of it. It will intro- 
duce among this sober, happy, and ‘industrious 
people, a spirit of division, disunion, and discon- 
tent, will diminish the patriotism of our citizens, 
and corrupt the morals of our people. No one 
who is acquainted with the progress of manufac- 
tures will deny but that the labor in them is cal- 
culated to diminish the strength and resources of 
a nation. Small children are generally employed 
in these factories, entirely under the control and 
influence of their parents, who are driven fre- 
quently by necessity and the prospect of gain, 
without taking into consideration the serious evils 
they are about to inflict on their families. The 
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employment of persons of such a tender age, in 
these continued and sedentary habits, prevents 
population from attaining that size which they 
would were they employed in agricultural pur- 
suits. Many melancholy instances may be cited 
of the dreadful effects of the influence of this sys- 
tem in Europe, but more particularly in England. 
We are told by Mr. Peel, one of the most distin. 
guished men of the House of Commons, that the 
effects of this system on the population of one of 
the most healthy and flourishing towns in Eng. 
land, has been truly lamentable. He says, that 
the town of Manchester, which is now one of the 
most manufacturing towns in England, which 
used to furnish numerous and healthy recruits for 
the Army, by the dreadful effects of this system, 
was rendered wholly unproductive in that respect. 
In the manufactures of a new and unsettled coun- 
try, it appears to me, above all others, to be the 
most uncertain place to invest capital, if the cap- 
italist anticipates an immense profit in the com- 
mencement of his business. It requires great 
skill, and persevering industry, before they can 
give profit. The habits of the people must un- 
dergo a complete change before they can attain 
any degree of perfection. It is impossible, in the 
very nature of things, to suppose they can be 
speedily successful in a country like ours, abound- 
ing in extensive forests and untamed lands; and 
when recourse is had to prohibitions, premiums, 
and such like forced systems of monopoly, to en- 
courage the prosperity of a country, there is al- 
Ways great reason to fear a mistake has been 
committed. 

No nation in the world has advanced more 
rapidly to prosperity and wealth than the United 
States, unassisted by the advantages of conquest, 
but by the development and natural growth of 
her own resources. There isno nation under the 
sun where — increases more rapidly, and the 
advantages of industry greater; and we shall still 
continue to grow and prosper, unless a check is 
are to us by improper and imprudent legislation. 

o be sure we have experienced a momentary 
check to our prosperity, but which has grown out 
of a state of things partly beyond our control, and 
partly by our own imprudence in legislation. The 
nominal price of property may change, our cur- 
rency may depreciate, but a country possessing so 
many natural advantages, of soil and climate, with 
a population doubling every twenty-three years, 
and the productions of the earth increasing in a 
still greater proportion, furnish incontestable evi- 
dence of its rapid growth and rise to greatness. 
One of the best evidences of the prosperity of a 
country is, the price of labor; and I venture to 
assert, without the fear of contradiction, that in 
no country in the world is labor so high as in the 
United States, and it arises from the habits and 
feelings of our population, growing out of the na- 
ture of our Government, and character of our in- 
stitutions. In no country in the world is there so 
many inducements for men to cultivate the earth, 
and become proprietors of the soil. Any man 
can, in this country, with the fruits of two days 
labor, purchase an acre of land, which, if well 
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cultivated, will subsist a small family. Can it be | 
ible, with all these inducements to cultivate 
the soil, and with all the advantages which ac- 
company pursuits of this kind, that an attempt 
will be made by legislative enactments to force 
capital from its natural course? Gentlemen say 
the nation is in debt and distress, and their object 
is to legislate it into a happy and prosperous con- 
dition, and that too by mT Ro a particular 
branch of industry. If, by legislation, we foster 
and encourage any one particular branch of in- 
dustry, it must be at the expense of another. It 
must be by taking from the pocket of A and put- 
ting it into that of B. Capital, without the aid 
of Government, will always seek that kind of em- 
ployment which is most profitable. And when 
any attempt is made to divert it from its accus- 
tomed channel, it must be at the expense of the 
other, and perhaps sacrificing the. interest of the 
reater part for the advantage of the few. Mr. 
Gcmilten had said, that “as often asa duty upon 
‘a foreign article makes an addition to its price, 
‘it causes an extra expense to the community for 
‘ the benefit of the domestic manufacturer.” There 
is no fact more clear and conclusive, than that, if 
the manufacturer cannot succeed, with the present 
high rate of duty, he cannot succeed without im- 
posing an additional tax on thecommunity. The 
article which it is the object of the consumer to 
urchase cheap, will rise in proportion to the duty 
laid on that article. By laying this high duty, 
which amounts to a complete prohibition, you 
deprive the Goyernment of the income which 
arises from importations, and you make the article 
higher to the consumer, which is all for the benefit 
and advantage of the manufacturer. If we are 
to adopt this complicated system, let it be gradual, 
not speedy. This is the opinion of Adam Smith, 
to whom, after all that has been said on this sub- 
ject, we owe more than to any other man. He 
says, all changes of this kind should be gradual 
and slow. In this country particularly, this change 
should be gradual and progressive, inasmuch as 
Governments like ours, are subject to violent 
changes of parties, often accompanied with a 
change of measures. Extensive investments have 
no security in any particular branch of industry, 
which are to be encouraged by sudden changes in 
legislation, and which depend on the whim and 
caprice of every session of Congress. No nation 
in the world in proportion to her income, pays so 
large a bounty for the support of manufacturing 
industry as the United States. Much has been 
said on this subject, about establishing what gen- 
tlemen have termed an American policy. I am 
afraid there is a delusion in the sound. It is a 
popular term which gentlemen have made use of 
to effect their purpose, when they say, we should 
build up for ourselves an American policy, and, 
say they, it is high time we should begin to en- 
courage home industry. The merchant who in- 
vests his capital in a ship, and by his enterprise, 
skill, and industry, brings an article of English 
manufacture into market, is as much the producer 
of that article as he who invests his capital in a 
factory of looms and shuttles, and manufactures 
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the article at home. The process by which the 
article is acquired may be different, while the 
effect on the capital and industry of the country 
may be the same. 

This House, sir, has been inundated with peti- 
tions and memorials from the noisy and clamorous 
manufacturers of our country, ambitious of their 
own personal aggrandizement, and with a view 
to the accumulation of wealth. They ought to 
be aware, and, no doubt, are, that experience, skill, 
and the knowledge of machinery, are necessary 
to their success. They will have first to rear a 
population in their factories, persons who must 
have all the advantages of a well regulated life, to 
their business, before they can either labor with 
ease to themselves, or with profit to their employ- 
ers. It is a fact too notorious, and the history of 
events will bear me out in the assertion, that, when 
once we commence this kind of business, there 
will be no getting out of it. We rear a popula- 
tion in the Getery, totally unfit for any other kind 
of business, or any of the common or ordinary 
purposes of life, and must, in the very nature of 
things, continue in the same kind of employment. 
They become mere machines themselves. Could 
the advocates of this system be but reasonable in 
their desires, and await the progress of time, they 
would soon acknowledge that the present duties 
were sufficiently high, and that the time is not far 
distant when we shall see the greater portion of 
the capital of our country going into the hands of 
the manufacturer. What has been the course of 
things already ? Have not all the great and well- 
conducted factories in the United States increased 
their capital every year? Has this not been the 
case with the factories at Boston, Providence, 
and Philadelphia, and others? We are willing 
to let them decide the question at issue. They 
are in favor of an increase of duty. This noise 
and clamor come from a few clamorous sets of 
manufacturers, who, I venture to say, could not 
prosper under any state of things, even with an 
entire prohibition. But, I would ask, is it just or 
reasonable that we should be called on to protect 
the improvident and unskilful manufacturer, who 
has his factory in a section of country possessing 
few or no natural advantages ?—I mean such ad- 
vantages as water power, and convenience to the 
seaboard. The time is not far distant when those 
very men who are now crying out most loudly to 
protect them against foreign industry, will be 
equally clamorous for protection against the well- 
conducted factories of the Eastern States. We 
may go on passing tariff upon tariff, and, sir, we 
never can benefit the Western grower of hemp, or 
manufacturer of cotton bagging. From the very 
best of information which I have been enabled to 
obtain on the subject, some of the well-conducted 
factories of the North have divided this year twen- 
ty-five per cent. per annum. One of the argu- 
ments which has been urged by the advocates of 
this system, is, that, if we do not do something to 
counteract the effect of this difference betweenour 
exports and imports, that the country, in a short 
time, will be drained of a very precious metal. 
That this difference must be paid in specie, and 
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with this drain is connected all those horrid ideas 
of national bankruptcy and political ruin. Gen- 
tlemen appear not disposed to let the commercial 
part of the country—I say, gentlemen are not dis- 
posed to let them have any thing to do with the 
regulation of commerce. They will take it under 
their own protection. They appear to be ready 
and willing at “one fell swoop” to sweep all our 
foreign commerce from the ocean, and dry up 
those sources from which are derived almost every 
thing which is great and glorious in this Republic. 
It is presumed that no intelligent merchant would 
either import or export any article but that on 
which he expected to realize something more than 
an equivalent for. No man would continue that 
trade which, sooner or later, would lead to bank- 
ruptcy. To be sure, accidents sometimes happen 
from various circumstances; from any business 
being overdone; from the common accidents to 
which all long and dangerous voyages are liable. 
But, I venture to assert that every judicious invest- 
ment of a capital, whether it be in specie or any 
thing else, returns with an increased value added 
to our capital by the energy and activity of our 
countrymen. It is somewhat strange that these 
instances of what they call balances against us, 
will be cited to prove a proposition, the converse 
of which has been established by the best writers 
on the subject for the last twenty years. We will 
only refer, for a moment, to the most prosperous 
period of our history, from 1795 to 1801, a period 
which must be recollected with pleasure and de- 
light by all the commercial men of the nation; a 
time when we enjoyed more uninterrupted com- 
mercial prosperity than any other nation in the 
world. And, I ask, was there not then what some 
gentlemen have called a balance against us, and 
which has always been the case at every period of 
our prosperity, and which always must be the case 
so long as England—“ that England, hedged in 
with the main—that water-walled bulwark”’—that 
emporium of the commerce of the world—enjoys 
any thing like her present commercial ascendency 
over every quarter of the world? In the sup- 
position that the specie of England formed the 
tenth part of the specie of Europe, it is very cer- 
tain that the other nations of Kurope must, and 
are compelled to, exercise great activity and per- 
severing industry to procure for themselves the 
other nine-tenths of specie which is necessary for 
their commerce; and, when they fail to procure 
that portion which is necessary, the English will 
soon take to them that part of the precious balance 
which is wanting. This is very reasonable and 
obvious, because the exportation of specie gives 
more profit to the enterprise of the merchant than 
any other article of commerce. 

There must always be what has been termed a 
balance of trade in favor of England, so long as 
she maintains her present extensive credit, and 
carries on so much commerce with the other na- 
tions of the world. The inflexibility of her laws 
with regard to creditors, the undoubted value of 
her paper money, which governs every thing, go 
to place her far above all other nations which 
have neglected, or whose situation cannot procure 
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for them the same advantages. She regards spe- 
cie in the light which her best interests dictate to 
her. Nearly all the moneyed transactions of the 
country are effected by paper money more quick 
and agreeable than it can be done in any other 
way. Specie, by all nations, is considered as 
much an article of commerce as any thing else— 
as much so as we consider our flour or tobacco. 
No merchant sends a single dollar abroad but 
what he receives in return something which he 
considers more than an equivalent, for every ex- 
change is a guid pro quo. 

One of the greatest arguments against this bill 
is that it strikes at the total annihilation and de- 
struction of our foreign commerce—that com- 
merce which has built up, and beautified our most 
flourishing towns and cities, and given an impetus 
to that American industry, activity and enterprise, 
to which we owe the present happy and flourish- 
ing condition of our country. Capital will natu- 
rally seek that kind of employment which is most 
profitable ; and hence it is, that most of our cap- 
ital, which is but the accumulation of thirty years, 
has been directed to commerce. It is true our nay- 
igating interest, from a peculiar state of things, 
has been much depressed, and this, sir, is to be the 
final blow it is to receive ; this is to be our ship- 
wreck. A great portion of the capital of our 
country is commercial, accumulated by the active 
enterprise of our citizens, and which, we were 
told at the last session, by a gentleman who de- 
livered one of the most able speeches on the sub- 
ject I have ever heard, employed upwards of sev- 
enty thousand seaman, for the maintenance of 
which somewhere about ten millions of dollars 
were annually paid, to which, if we add the five 
millions which is necessary to keep this tonnage 
in repair, we shall find the enormous sum of fif- 
teen millions of dollars annually disbursed to that 
class of ourcommunity. The effect of this meas- 
ure on the cotton, rice, and tobacco-growing States 
will be pernicious in the extreme. It will exclude 
them from those markets where they depended al- 
most entirely for a sale of those articles, and force 
Great Britain to encourage the cottons (Brazil, 
Rio Janeiro, and Buenos Ayres,) which, in a short 
time, can be brought in competition with us. Noth- 
ing but the consumption of British goods in this 
country, received in exchange, can support a com- 
mand of the cotton market to the Southern plan- 
ter. It is one thing very certain, she will not come 
here with her gold and silver to trade with us. And 
should Great Britain, pursuing the principles of 
her reciprocal duty act, of last June, lay three or 
four cents on our cotton ; where would, I ask, be 
our surplus of cotton? It is well known that the 
United States cannot manufacture one-fourth ol 
the cotton that is in it; and should we, by our im- 
prudent legislative enactments, in pursuing to such 
an extent this restrictive system, lard Great Bnit- 
ain to shut her ports against us, it will paralyze 
the whole trade of the Southern country. This 
export trade, which composes five-sixths of the 
exports of the United States, will be swept en- 
tirely from the ocean, and leave buta melancholy 
wreck behind. I am well convinced the agricul- 
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tural interest of this commer, but more particu- 
larly that of the South, is doomed to great dis- 
tress. Already are our storehouses crowded with 
bales of cotton, which no sale can be got for, and 
our granaries filled with grain, rotting on our 
hands. And yet, gentlemen say, we have protec- 
tion for our cotton, and they will give us one for our 
grain. Icould not have anticipated such arguments 
as these. No legislation, on.our part, can avert the 
common distress which the agricultural interest of 
our country is doomed to suffer. We must look 
to a change of things on the other side of the At- 
lantic. An alarming fact has already presented 
itself. The exports of cotton this last year, from 
the Levant or from Egypt, into England, has been 
143,000 bales ; and it arises from the short-sighted 

olicy of the people of the Eastern and Middle 

tates. They have, by their petitions and memo- 
rials, together with acts of remonstrance, induced 
this Government to commence that system of re- 
striction which has forced Great Britain to begin 
to look somewhere else for a market for her man- 
ufactured goods, and that raw material which she 
will only receive by way of exchange. 

The people of the Eastern States should be the 
last in the Union to give their support to a mea- 
sure of this kind, which aims a death-blow at the 
commercial and navigating interest of that por- 
tion of country, which has been clearly demon- 
strated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Weaster.) Have they not been the carriers 
of our exports, and the venders of our imports, 
which they have brought in in return? Have 
they not speculated in England on the capital of 
our raw material? The growers of wheat, the 
manufacturers of hardware, cotton, or woollen 
goods here, can have no trade with the growers of 
wheat, the manufacturers of hardware, cotton, or 
woollen goods in England. There must be dif- 
ference of productions, difference of climate, and 
difference of wants, to create, barter and exchange. 
The debt of the North to England has been paid 
by the cotton and rice of the South. Paralyze 
the South, and you strike from the ocean at once, 
as I said before, five-sixths of the export trade of 
the United States. Various causes have induced 
the Governments of Europe, but more particu- 
larly England, to adopt this complicated system 
of monopoly and prohibitions—a system which 
she has established, to the serious regret of the 
wise men of that country—a policy which was 
once considered sound, but now, as theories, uni- 
versally exploded. It is the interest of every con- 
sumereto buy where he can get cheapest; and we 
are all, to a certain extent, consumers, and the 
more markets we have, the cheaper can we buy, 
and the better can we sell. As long as we trade 
with Great Britain, so long will she trade with 
us. But the moment we pass this bill, now be- 
fore us, which is equal, and, 1 may say, intended, 
as a prohibition, that moment will the markets 
of Great Britain be closed against us. No com- 
merce can be beneficial to both nations, unless it 
be founded and conducted on the perfect principle 
of reciprocity. Not only should the article be 
brought into the market as cheap as possible, but 


the less labor employed in the making, so much 
is a gain to the consumer. I should be glad to 
know if any gentleman from the South, on this 
floor, was witee to say he was prepared to give 
his vote for the passage of a bill for a direct tax; 
that he was ready to send the tax-gatherer among 
his constituents. I hope not. e shall have 
neither the means of paying a direct tax, nor of 
purchasing the manufactured article from the 
manufacturer. We shall all be driven, in our 
small way, at great expense and loss: of labor, to 
manufacture for ourselves. For not only does 
this article, which it is the object of the consumer 
to purchase cheap, rise in value, but it cuts off the 
a which the consumer might have in paying 
or it. 

Mr. Speaker has drawn a most unfavorable pic- 
ture of the distress of our country, but he has 
dwelt with more than ordinary feeling on that 
portion of the country west of the Alleghany 
mountains, and the object of this bill is to relieve 
them of that distress. If such are the fond anti- 
cipations of gentlemen from that quarter, I fear 
they will be disappointed. I am really disposed 
very much to question, whether there be any thing 
like distress in that section of country of which 
most is complained—I mean the West. There 
may have been a great depreciation of property, 
and individuals may not have got rich as fast as 
they might have wished, or might have antici- 
pated, forming their conclusions from an unnatural 
state of things, which existed some eight or ten 
years ago there. I, sir, at various periods, have 
travelled through that portion of the Union, and 
I assure you, sir, if there was any thing like dis- 
tress in the country, it retired from public view 
altogether. I never, in the whole course of my 
life, saw a people more happy aad contented, in 
the full fruition of the best of every thing which 
a rich and luxuriant soil could afford. The cause 
of the depreciation of property in that country has 
not been owing to a want of protection to what 
has been termed American industry. It is owing, 
sir, to other causes—to a want of a sound currency. 
It is to be traced in their over issues of paper 
money, and the regulation of the land office sys- 
tem, which offers such great inducement for emi- 
gration, and by that means has drained the coun- 
try of its moneyed resources. The unparalleled 
prosperity of that country during our late war, 
gave a stimulus to industry, and a value to prop- 
erty, which no one who reasoned on the subject 
could have supposed would continue in time of 
peace. While the war threatened the Southern 
and Eastern States with distress and ruin, the 
Western country were enjoying a height of pros- 
perity never before experienced in any country. 
And, sir, this measure, if adopted, will be worse 
than war upon the Southern country, without any 
of those advantages to the West which grew out 
of the late war with Great Britain. We, sir, who 
suffered in war, should at least be allowed some 
of the advantages incident to a peace. This bill 
will bear particularly hard, and be extremely oner- 
ous and burdensome on the poor and laboring 
classes of our community; even the spade of the 
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ditcher, the axe of the timber-cutter, the gun of 
the hunter, and all the common implements of 
agriculture, are proposed to be taxed to an entire 

rohibition. Instead, sir, of taxing the rich man’s 
| semen and those articles which the interest of 
the country demands we should not encourage, 
we find those articles taxed highest which enter 
into the domestic concerns of every man’s house- 
hold. I, sir, should not object to this bill, could 
it be founded on a great nationa) principle; but, I 
protest, most solemnly, against any measure so 
unequal in its operation, and the tendency of 
which will be to oppress one section of country 
for the advantage and benefit of another, and 
which must precede, but a little while, the neces- 
sity of an excise, which is inconsistent with the 
genius and spirit of our Government, and character 
of our institutions. I should not object to this 
measure, if the operation could be confined to that 
portion of the Union which has been so loud and 
clamorous for it. But, sir, it involves us also. 
We are ready and willing to make any sacrifice 
for the good of the nation. Any thing for reve- 
nue, but not a cent for monopoly. 

When Mr. Govan had concluded— 


Mr. Hamitton, withdrew his motion for indef- 
inite postponement. 

The question on Mr. Top’s motion, before stated, 
was then taken, and stood—yeas 101, nays 101, as 
follows : 


Yxas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Tennessee, Allison, Baylies, Barber of Con- 
necticut, Bartley, Blair, Bradley, Brown, Buck, Buck- 
ner, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Cocke, Col- 
lins, Condict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Durfee, Eddy, 
Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Foot of Connecticut, Forward, 
Garrison, Gazlay, Harris, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, 
Holcombe, Houston, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. John- 
son, F. Johnson, Kremer, Lawrence, Letcher, Lin- 
coln, Little, McArthur, McKean, McLean of Ohio, 
Mallary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Mat- 
son, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitch- 
ell of Maryland, Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, Pat- 
terson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of 
Pennsylvania, Prince, Reynolds, Rich, Rogers, Ross, 
Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, Standefer, Sterling, Stewart, 
Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Test, Thomp- 
son of Kentucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, 
Tyson, Udree, Vance of North Carolina, Vance of 
Ohio, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whitman, Whit- 
tlesey, White, Wickliffe, James Wilson, Henry Wil- 
son, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Wright. 

Naxs—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Ar- 
cher, P. P. Barbour, J. 8S. Barbour, Bassett, Breck, 
Brent, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of 
South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Clark, Cobb, Conner, 
Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, 
Dwinell, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, Foote of 
New York, Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, 
Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Hay- 
ward, Herrick, Herkimer, Hobart, Hogeboom, Hook, 
Isacks, Jenkins, Kent, Kidder, Lathrop, Lee, Left- 
wich, Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, Sete Long, 
Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, McKim, Mc- 
Lane of Delaware, Mangum, Mercer, Moore of Ala- 
bama, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, 
Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Randolph, Ran- 
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kin, Reed, Richards, Rives, Rose, Saunders, Sand- 
ford, Sibley, Arthur Smith, Alex’r Smith, William 
Smith, Spaight, Spence, A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, 
Taliaferro, Tattnall, Ten Eyck, Thompson of Geor- 
gia, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Van Rensselaer, Warfield, Webster, Whipple, Wij. 
liams of New York, Williams of Virginia, Williams 
of North Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina. 

The House being equally divided, the Speaker 
voted with the yeas, and the question was thereby 
carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, then moved further 
to amend the said bill, by striking out the follow- 
ing item: 

“On all foreign distilled spirits, fifteen per centum 
upon the duties now imposed by law, and in addition 
thereto.”’ 

And on the question to agree to this amend- 
ment, it was determined in the negative—yeas 80, 
nays 123, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, 
P. P. Barbour, Bassett, Bradley, Breck, Buck, Bur- 
leigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Car- 
olina, Carter, Cary, Conner, Crafts, Culpeper, Cush- 
man, Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, Eddy, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Floyd, Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New 
York, Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, Govan, 
Hall,, Hamilton, Harvey, Herrick, Hobart, Hoge- 
boom, Hooks, Jenkins, Lathrop, Lincoln, Livermore, 
Locke, Longfellow, McKee, McKim, Mangum, Malla- 
ry, Matson, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, 
Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Randolph, Ran- 
kin, Reed, Saunders, Sharpe, Sibley, Spaight, Spence, 
J. Stephenson, Stoddard, Strong, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Thompson of Georgia, Tod, Tomlinson, Tucker of 
Virginia, Webster, Whipple, Williams of North Car- 
olina, and Wood. 

Naxys—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Tennessee, Allison, Archer, Bartley, Blair, 
Brent, Brown, Buchanan, Buckner, Cady, Campbell 
of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Cobb, Cocke, Collins, Con- 
dict, Cook, Craig, Crowninshield, Dwinell, Dwight, 
Eaton, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Forward, Garrison, 
Gazlay, Gist, Gurley, Harris, Hayden, Hayward, 
Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Holcombe, Houston, 
Isacks, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. John- 
son, Kent, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, Lee, Leftwich, 
Letcher, Litchfield, Little, Livingston, Long, McAr- 
thur, McCoy, McDuffic, McKean, McLane of Dela- 
ware, McLean of Ohio, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, 
Matlack, Mercer, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, 
Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of 
Alabama, Morgan, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patter- 
son of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Rey- 
nolds, Richards, Rich, Rives, Rogers, Rose,, Ross, 
Sandford, Scott, Sloane, Arthur Smith, Alex’r Smyth, 
William Smith, Standefer, Sterling, A. Stevenson, 
Stewart, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson 
of Kentucky, Tracy, Trimble, Tucker of South Caro- 
lina, Tyson, Udree, Vance of North Carolina, Vance 
of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, War- 
field, Wayne, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wick- 
liffe, Williams of New York, Williams of Virginia, 
James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of South Car- 


olina, Wilson of Ohio, Woods, and Wright. 


Mr. Brap.ey renewed the motion made by 


him in Committee of the Whole, for laying a 
duty on certain imported books. 
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Mr. B. es the amendment, by submit- 
ting at length his views in relation to it. 

Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina, opposed the 
views expressed by Mr. Brap ey, and moved to 
postpone the bill to the Ist day of December. 

The previous question was then again called | 
for, by Mr. Wricnt. There were in favor of 
taking it 70 votes, and against it 94. So the 
call was not sustained by the House. 

The question then recurring on the postpone- | 
ment, as moved by Mr. Tucker, of South Caro 
lina— 

Mr. Mercer opposed the motion in a short 
speech; to which Mr. Tucker replied in a few 
words. 

Mr. Ranpvouru requested the gentleman from 
South Carolina to withdraw his motion, as a 
personal favor to him, that the question might be 
taken on the motion of Mr. Brap.ey. 

Mr. Tucker complied; but with notice that, as 
soon as the present amendment should be disposed 
of, he should renew his motion for postponement. 

Mr. ALLEN made a few remarks introductory 
to the reading of a memorial drawn up by Mr. 
Jefferson, (to whose liberal sentiments and philo- 
sophical and literary character he bore ample tes- 
timony,) on the subject embraced by the amend- 
ment now under consideration. 


Mr. BraDLey modified his amendment so as to 
read to the following effect : 


“On all books which the importer shall make it 
satisfactorily appear to the Collector of the port were 
printed previously to the year 1775, four cents per 
volume; and on all books printed in other than the 
English language, four cents per volume ; on all other 
books, if bound, 37 cents—if in sheets, 33 cents per 
pound.” 


Mr. WessTeER stated several facts on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. PoinseTr supported the amendment by a 
few remarks. 

Mr. ForsyTu moved to amend the amendment, 
by striking out its last clause, viz: “on all other 
books, when bound, 37 cents per pound, and when 
in boards or sheets, 33 cents per pound.” 

Mr. Brabey opposed this alteration, and it 
was disagreed to. 

Mr. ConpicT suggested, as a modification, to 
insert “or parts of” books, which was accepted 
by the mover. 

Mr. McArrtuor called for a division of the 
question, and it was accordingly taken, first, on 
the first clause of the amendment, and decided by 
yeas and nays, as follows—yeas 184, nays 12: 

Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Al- 
len of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, 
Baylies, P. P. Barbour, Bassett, Blair, Bradley, Breck, 
Brent, Buchanan, Buck, Burleigh, Burton, Cady, 
Cambreleng, Campbell of South Carolina, Campbell 
of Ohio, Carter, Cary, Cassedy, Cobb, Cocke, Col- 
lins, Condict, Conner, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Crownin- 
shield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, 
Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of North 
Carolina, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Floyd, Foot of 
Connecticut, Forsyth, Forward, Frost, Fuller, Garri- 
son, Garnett, Gatlin, Gazlay, Gist, Govan, Gurley, 
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Hall, Hamilton, Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Hayward, 
Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Hobart, Hogeboom, Hol- 
combe, Hooks, Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, Johnson of 
Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kent, Kidder, 
Lathrop, Lawrence, Lee, Leftwich, Letcher, Lincoln, 
Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, Locke, Long, Long- 
fellow, McArthur, McCoy, McKean, McKee, McKim, 
McLane of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mangum, 
Mallary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Mat- 
son, Mercer, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Kentucky, Moore 
of Alabama, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, 
Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poin- 
sett, Prince, Randolph, Reed, Richards, Rich, Rives, 
Rogers, Rose, Ross, Saunders, Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, 
Sibley, Sloane, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smyth, Wil- 
liam Smith, Spaight, Spence, Standefer, Sterling, A. 
Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, 
Strong, Swan, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Taylor, Ten Eyck, 
Test, Thompson of Georgia, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, 
Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Caro- 
lina, Tyson, Udree, Vance of North Carolina, Vance 
of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, War- 
field, Wayne, Webster, Whipple, Whitman, Whit- 
tlesey, Williams of New York, Williams of Virginia, 
Williams of North Carolina, James Wilson, Henry 
Wilson, Wilson of South Carolina, Wilson of Ohio, 
Wood, Woods, and Wright—184. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allison, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Brown, Buck- 
ner, Kremer, Little, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Plum- 
er of Pennsylvania, and Reynolds—12. 

The question then recurring on the second part 
of the amendment, the yeasand nays upon it were 
dispensed with, and that part of the amendment 
was adopted, without a division. 

Mr. Ranpowpu then moved to amend the bill 
so as to reduce the duty on brown sugar to two 
and a half cents per pound. 

Mr. Ranpotpu spoke as follows: I rise, sir, for 
the purpose of offering to the consideration of this 
House an amendment to the bill before them, 
which nothing but an imperious sense of duty 
could have induced me, rebus existentibus, to pro- 
pose. It will be recollected that, in the year 1816, 
an additional duty was laid on brown sugar. My 
present object is to reduce the duty to what it 
then was. I shall not take up the time of the 
House—I never have done it—in discussing the 
general principles of any bill on the consideration 
of its details. We all know the depreciation of 
money which has taken place since 1816; that 
revulsion in the pecuniary concerns of this coun- 
try, many of us, in our own persons, and all of us 
in the persons of our friends, yet live to deplore. 
Sir, what was the comparative value of money 
then and at present? Do we not all know that at 
that time a duty of six cents per pound on sugar 
would not have been as much felt as a duty of 
three cents is felt now? Sir, there was not a 
man, with the exception, perhaps, of a few miser- 
able usurers and muckworms, who could not then 
get six dollars easier than he now can get three. 
For myself, I could more easily have paid three 
dollars at that time than I can pay one dollar to- 
day. Sir, the demon of speculation had taken 
possession of the public mind—the bubble, not, 
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sir, of the South Sea or the Mississippi, but one 
every whit as mischievous—was then fully blown 
to its utmost expansion, and was near bursting. 
Yet the duty on this article—an article we are all 
obliged to consume; in its necessity next to the 
articles of salt and iron, in universal demand ; 
and entering into the food of the poorest man in 
the community, would not have been as great, 
in proportion to the value of money—at six dol- 
lars then, as it is now at three dollars. Sir, I 
want to know on what principle it is that the 
sugar planter, who gets his mules, his stave tim- 
ber, the provisions for his slaves, at the first hand 
and on the cheapest possible terms, cannot be sat- 
isfied with a protection—(the word is not mine; 
I disclaim every thing of the kind, but I use it in 
gentlemen’s own sense of the term,) yes, sir, a 
protection of two and a half cents a pound on 
their sugar? Sir, we have had a practical com- 
mentary in the success of the last amendment 
(Mr. Ton’s, on cotton bagging,) on the effects of 

rseverance—lI hope we shall profit by it; I hope 
it will animate, especially, every opponent of the 
bill to keep the faith; to fight the good fight, and 
to hold out to the end. [Here Mr. Brent in- 
terposed.] 

Sir, l have not yet done. My proposition, sir, 
is not to lay a tax, but to take one off. But, from 
the effect it seems to produce, I could really think 
that by some necromantic process, I had been 
suddenly transferred to a Chamber of Deputies, 
or to a British House of Commons, to the delib- 
erative hall of some one of the older—I will not 
say the more corrupt—I disclaim the imputation ; 
but one of the older and more astute Governments 
of Europe. Sir, I am wrong. I rather could 
wish I was thus transferred; for, in the British 
Parliament, I should see duties reduced to less 
than one-half of their former amount; not, in- 
deed, from choice, sir, for power is sweet, and so 
is money; but the British ministry have been 
driven to the reduction, and on the necessary ar- 
ticle of salt, seven-eighths of the duty has been 
taken off, and they are pledged to repeal the re- 
mainder. But here, sir, by some strange con- 
junction of the planets—for evidently it cannot 
have been by any constellation being in opposi- 
tion—a most extraordinary effect has been pro- 
duced. In this most popular branch of the most 
popular Government in the world, we, who come 
immediately from the people, whose arteries ma 
be expected to pulsate and keep measure wit 
their own, instantly become extremely fastidious, 
so soon as any proposal is made, the object of 
which is to lessen the burdens of the country. 
Sir, were it not as plain as the noonday sun, I 
would quote high authority in this House, to prove 
what I have said of the distresses of the country. 
Sir, the very stamp act itself could hardly throw 
us into a — flame than a proposal to dimin- 
ish any of the taxes—ay, sir, or our own emolu- 
ment, seems to excite in this House. But as it is 
a feeling in which I do not participate, as my 
feelings run in quite another direction, I find my- 
self quite cool—never more unmoved in my life; 
for if, as | have some reason to fear, the tax shall 





not be reduced, I, sir, shall pay as little of it as 
any man. 

r. Convict opposed the motion, and referred 
to the facts which existed when the present duty 
was laid. 

Mr. Ranpotp# replied. 

Mr. Brent said a few words; and 

Mr. FLoyp argued at some length in favor of 
the reduction. 

Mr. Coox took the same side of the question, 
and was opposed by Mr. Gurney ; when 

Mr. Wickuirre called for the previous ques- 
tion. The House refused to take it—ayes 8], 
noes 99. 

Mr. FarRELLy opposed the reduction. 

Mr. Warrie_p avowed a change of sentiment 
on the subject, and argued in favor of the reduc- 
tion, and in answer to Mr. Farre.ty. 

Mr. Cook spoke in vindication of the course 
he had pursued, and in answer to a charge of 
inconsistency. 

Mr. LivinestTon explained some facts in rela- 
tion to the consumption and raising of sugar, and 
urged arguments against the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Ma uuary inquired into the state of the 
sugar-growing interest, and the prospects of its 
increase. 

Mr. Livineston replied, and stated details in 
explanation. 

r. Moore, of Alabama, moved an adjourn- 
ment. 

The House refused to adjourn—ayes 87, noes 
100. 

Mr. Forsytu gave the history of the imposi- 
tion of the tax on sugar, to show thatit was raised 
for revenue only, and advocated the reduction. 

Mr. Ma.vary spoke in opposition to it. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH’s motion, by yeas and nays—yeas 96, nays 
99, as follows: 


Yxas—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander of Vir- 
ginia, Allen of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, 
Archer, P. P. Barbour, Breck, Brown, Buckner, Bur- 
leigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Ca- 
rolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Conner, Cook, Culpeper, 
Cushman, Dwinell, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, 
Foot of Connecticut, Forsyth, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, 
Govan, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Hayward, Henry, 
Herrick, Hobart, Hooks, Houston, Kent, Lathrop, 
Lee, Leftwich, Letcher, Little, Livermore, Locke, 
Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKim, Mangum, 
Matlack, Mercer, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Maryland, 
Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Plumer of New 
Hampshire, Randolph, Reynolds, Rives, Ross, Saun- 
ders, Scott, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smyth, William 
Smith, Spaight, Spence, Sterling, A. Stevenson, J. 
Stephenson, Stoddard, Strong, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Ten Eyck, Thompson of Georgia, Tomlinson, Tracy, 
Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Caro- 
lina, Vance of North Carolina, Warfield, Whitman, 
Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, Williams of New York, 
Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, 
and James Wilson—96. 

Nars—Messrs. Alexander of Tennessee, Allison, 
Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Bassett, 
Blair, Brent, Buchanan, Buck, Campbell of Ohio, 
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Cassedy, Cocke, Collins, Condict, Crafts, Craig, 
Crowninshield, Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, Dwight, Ea- 
ton, Eddy, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Forward, Fuller, 
Garrison, Gazlay, Gurley, Harris, Hayden, Hemp- 
hill, Herkimer, Hogeboom, Holcombe, Isacks, Jen- 
kins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. John- 
son, Kremer, Lawrence, Lincoln, Litchfield, Living- 
ston, Long, McArthur, McKean, McKee, McLane of 
Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Mar- 
tindale, Marvin, Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, 
Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Alabama, Owen, Pat- 
terson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of 
Pennsylvania, Poinsett, Prince, Rankin, Reed, Rich- 
ards, Rich, Rogers, Rose, Sandford, Sharpe, Sibley, 
Sloane, Standefer, Stewart, Swan, Taylor, Test, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tyson, Udree, Vance 
of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Webster, Whip- 
ple, Henry Wilson, Wilson of South Carolina, Wil- 
son of Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Wright—99. 

So the motion was negatived. 

A motion was made by Mr. Wittiams, of North 
Carolina, to amend the bill, by inserting the fol- 
lowing, viz: On salt, twelve and a half cents per 
* bushel of fifty-six pounds, instead of twenty cents, 
‘as now imposed by law.” 

And then the House adjourned. 


Wepnespay, April 14. 


Mr. CaMPBELL, of Ohio, from the Committee 
on Private Land Claims, to whom was referred a 
resolution of the House of the 26th of February, 
directing an inquiry into the expediency of grant- 
ing the right of pre-emption to certain actual set- 
tlers in the district of St. Helena Courthouse, in 
the State of Louisiana, made a report thereon, 
which was read, and referred to the Committee of 
the whole House to which is committed the bill 
granting the right of pre-emption to certain actual 
settlers in that part of the former Province of 
West Florida included in the district of Jackson 
Courthouse. 


Mr. HamiLton moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to lay before Congress, on the first day of the 
next sesion, a detailed revision of the existing tariff; 
a revision which shall have for its object the production 
of revenue equal to the exigencies of Government, 
and which shall be beneficially accommodated to the 


various and existing branches of the productive indus- 
try of the country. 


The resolution was read, and ordered to lie upon 
the table. 

Mr. Ftoyp submitted the following resolution 
for consideration to morrow: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be laid before this House any 
information he may possess showing the kind and 
quantity of provisions, stores, or supplies, of any kind, 
which have been sent from the United States to any 
of the ports of South America, on the Pacific ocean, 
for the use of the vessels of war of the United States ; 
designating the ports from whence such supplies were 


time when, and the amount paid for such, and for 
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sent, the name of the ship or vessels so employed ; the | 2. An allowance of a reasonable commission on all 
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paid; also, the amount paid in said ports by any agent 
of this Government for supplies of any kind for the 
vessels of war of the United States, stating the name 
and office of the person, the time when, the place’ 
where, and the mode of payment; whether in bills, 
notes, or money ; if in bills or notes, whether at par 
value, if not, at what discount or advance. 

The resolution yesterday offered by Mr. Cocks, 
calling for information respecting payments of ar- 
rears by navy agents, &c., was taken up and 
agreed to. 

Mr. CROWNINSHIELD, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act regulating the trans- 
portation of gold and silver bullion, specie, and 
jewels, and carrying of passengers, and to prohibit 
the receipt of merchandise in the public vessels of 
the United States,” reported the same without 
amendment, and the bill was committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

The petition of William Eaton, presented to 
the House on the 16th day of February last, was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Message of the President of the United 
States, upon the subject of the claim of the State 
of Massachusetts, for the services of the militia of 
said State during the late war with Great Britdin, 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Bills from the Senate, of the following titles, to 
wit: “An act, supplementary to the act, entitled 
‘An act supplementary to the act, entitled ‘An act 
for the reliet of persons imprisoned for debt ;” “An 
act to change the terms of the circuit and district 
courts of the United States, in the State of Ohio, 
and one of the terms of the circuit court in Ken- 
tucky ;” were, severally, read the third time, and 
passed. 

CLAIM OF DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to whom was referred the 
Message of the President of the United States 
upon the subject of the claim of Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins, late Governor of the State of New York, 
made a report thereon ; which was read, and is as 
follows : 

The Committee of Ways and Means, to whom was 
referred the Message of the President of the United 
States of the 25th of March, 1824, relative to the ac- 
counts of Daniel D. Tompkins, report : 

That the a¢counts of Mr. Tompkins underwent a 
full investigation by a committee of the House, ap- 
pointed at the second session of the last Congress, who 
made a detailed report thereon, and in the views of the 
committee then expressed, as to the services of Gov- 
ernor Tompkins, and his claims to the justice and lib- 
erality of his country, this committee fully concur. 

On a consideration of the claims and accounts of 
Governor Tompkins, the committee, at the last session, 
reported in favor of, and reommended— 

1. An allowance of interest on all moneys advanced 
by him, on account of the public, from the time of 


making such advances to the time of his being re- 
imbursed. 


moneys disbursed by him during the late war. 


transportation thereof ; likewise, the name of the own- | 3. An indemnity for losses sustained by him, in con- 


er or owners of such ship or vessels; how and when 


i 


sequence of any failure on the part of the Govern- 
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ment to fulfil its engagements to send him money 
and Treasury notes, within the time specified, to be 
deposited in certain banks as collateral security for 
loans procured by him at the request and on ac- 
count of the Government. 


4. An irresponsibility for losses incurred by any frauds 
or failures of sub-agents to whom moneys were ad- 
vanced through his hands. 


In conformity with this report, a bill was passed au- 
thorizing “ the proper accounting officers of the Trea- 
sury to adjust and settle the accounts and claims of 
Daniel D. Tompkins, late Governor of the State of 
New York, on principles of equity and justice, subject 
to the revision and final decision of the President of 
the United States.” 

The committee have no doubt that Governor Tomp- 
kins has been and yet is a creditor of the Govern- 
ment to a large amount, and that every principle of 
justice would recommend a prompt and liberal settle- 
ment of his accounts, upon the basis of the foregoing 
report; but they are of opinion also that the act of 
Congress before recited gives sufficient authority for 
this purpose. 

So far as the committee have been informed, it ap- 
pears that the aforesaid act has been liberally inter- 
preted by the President and the accounting officers, 
and that, under the provisions of that law, the Presi- 
dent of the United States now possesses the power, 
and ought, in the opinion of the committee, to exercise 
. of doing full and liberal justice to Governor Tomp- 

ins. 

The committee do not perceive any good reason, 
therefore, for making any change in the existing law, 
and recommend the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject, and that it be again referred to the President 
of the United States for his final decision. 


Some conversation arose between Mr. McLane 
and Mr. Cocke, on the subject, when Mr. Cocke 
moved to lay the report on the table. The motion 
was agreed to—ayes 76, noes 60. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House having resumed the consideration of 
the bill for a revision of the Tariff— 

Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina, renewed the 
motion he had yesterday made for a postpone- 
ment of the Tariff bill to the first day of | Decem- 
ber next; on which question the yeas and nays 
were required. 

Mr. TrimB_e moved for a call of the House; the 
motion was agreed to—ayes 87, noes 78. A call 
of the House was accordingly ordered. The 
names of the absentees were called and the doors 
closed. 

Mr. LitTLe then moved to dispense with all 
further proceedings in the call. The motion was 
negatived. Ayes 78, noes 103. 

Excuses were then offered for several absentees, 
and accepted. 

Mr. WessTerR moved that all further proceed- 
ings on the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. TrimBLe opposed the motion. 

The question was taken and decided in the af- 
firmative. Ayes 110. 

Mr. Mercer protested against either an indefi- 


nite postponement, or taking the previous question 
on this bill, whilst amendments were pending, and 
others ready to be offered. 

Mr. TrimB_e then required the previous ques- 
tion. The House refused to sustain the call—ayes 
94, noes 97. 

Mr. Wesster stated his reasons for voting 
against the indefinite postponement of the bill. 

Mr. Ranpbovpu expressed nearly the same views. 

Mr. Tucker said, on making his motion to post- 

ne the Tariff bill to the 1st of December next, 
S did not rise to make a speech, because other 
gentlemen had already expressed his views of the 
subject under discussion much better than he was 
capable of doing, and much more to his satisfac- 
tion. But 1 am of opinion, said Mr. T., that this 
discussion, and the course that has been pursued, 
are sufficient evidence of the impropriety, at least, 
of laying duties for any purpose except revenue. 
And if we can place any confidence in the opin- 
ion of the President of the United States, and 
Secretary of the Treasury, there is no necessity 
for inereasing the revenue, except it should be 
thought necessary to carry into operation a system 
of internal improvement—a project, he believed, 
equally as unconstitutional as the proposed tariff, 
and which will be equally as partial in its opera- 
tion, and oppressive in its effect; both of which I 
consider a violation of the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, unwise, and impolitic—measures which I pro- 
test against. Some gentlemen contend that, if the 
bill should pass, it will increase the revenue, and 
encourage domestic industry ; and that, by increas- 
ing the duty, the articles will come cheaper to the 
consumer, &c. I cannot believe such doctrine. 
To say that the manufacturers cannot go on with- 
out increasing the present duties, to enable them 
to compete with foreign manufactures, and thereby 
place it in the power of the manufacturers to 
charge more for their articles, and yet that they 
will come cheaper to the consumer, seems to me 
absurd. 

Our Constitution was formed to establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of this Union. 
But, if these projects are carried into operation, 
they must and will have a contrary effect. From 
some sections of this Union, petitions have been 
presented from many manufacturers, praying for 
protection; which, if they succeed, must ope- 
rate against the interest of every other class, ex- 
cept themselves, and be particularly oppressive to 
the people in the Southern States. 

This subject has been too long discussed, and | 
have no doubt every gentleman’s mind is made up 
on it, and that the vote now would be the same 
that it would be a month hence. I think the bill 
worse now, than when it was reported by the 
Committee of the Whole, and as I am opposed to 
the bill with any amendments that could be made; 
and, for the purpose of putting an end to further 
dicussion and amendment, I shall move for the 
postponement of it. I think it time for the pres- 
ent session to come to a close; I, for one, wish to 
go home; but, if gentlemen think we should stay 
longer, I am of opinion our time can be much bet- 
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ter employed on other subjects. I call for the ayes 
and noes on the question of postponement. 

Mr. Hamitron and Mr. P. P. Barspour made 
a few observations in reply. When the question 
was taken on indefinite postponement—yeas 45, 
nays 155, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, J. 8. Barbour, Burton, Campbell of 
South Carolina, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, Cul- 
peper, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, Forsyth, 
Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hayward, Hooks, 
Kent, Lee, Leftwich, Long, McCoy, Mangum, Moore 
of Alabama, Neale, Owen, Rankin, Reynolds, Saun- 
ders, Sandford, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smyth, Wil- 
liam Smith, Spaight, Taliaferro, Thompson of Geor- 
gia, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Vance of North Carolina, Williams of North Carolina, 
and Wilson of South Carolina. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Tennessee, Allison, Archer, Baylies, Barber, 
of Connecticut, P. P. Barbour, Bartley, Bassett, Bee- 
cher, Blair, Bradley, Breck, Brent, Brown, Buchanan, 
Buck, Buckner, Burleigh, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, 
Carter, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, Cook, Crafts, 
Craig, Crowninshield, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Dur- 
fee, Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Ellis, Farrelly, 
Findlay, Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New York, 
Forward, Frost, Fuller, Garrison, Garnett, Hamil- 
ton, Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Her- 
rick, Herkimer, Hobart, Holcombe, Houston, Isacks, 
Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. John- 
son, Kidder, Kremer, Lathrop, Lawrence, Letcher, 
Lincoln, Litchfield, Little, Livermore, Livingston, 
Locke, Longfellow, McArthur, McDuffie, McKean, 
McKim, McLane of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mal- 
lary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, 
Mercer, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell 
of Maryland, Moore of Kentucky, Nelson, Newton, 
O’Brien, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of New Hampshire, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Poinsett, Prince, Randolph, Reed, Richards, Rich, 
Rives, Rogers, Rose, Ross, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, 
Sloane, Spence, Standefer, Sterling, A. Stevenson, 
James Stephenson, Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, 
Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, 
Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vin- 
ton, Warfield, Wayne, Webster, Whipple, Whitman, 
Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, Williams of New York, 
Williams of Virginia, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, 
Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Wright. 

The question then recurred on the amendment 
previously offered by Mr. WiLLiaMs, reducing the 
duty on salt to 10 cents per bushel. 

Mr. Ross called for the previous question. 

The House refused to sustain the eall—ayes 93, 
noes 95. 

Mr. SaANDFrorp made some general remarks in 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Reep stated facts, and quoted memorials in 
opposition to the amendment proposed. 

Mr. FLoyp advocated the reduction, which was 
also supported by Messrs. Ranpotrx and Moore, 
of Alabama; when the question was taken by 
yeas and nays—yeas 81, nays 122, as follows: 

Yzas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, Bar- 
ber of Connecticut, P. P. Barbour, J. S. Barbour, 
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Bartlett, Buck, Burleigh, Burton, Campbell of South 
Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, Cal- 
peper, Cushman, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, 
Foot of Connecticut, Forsyth, Frost, Garnett, Gatlin, 
Gist, Govan, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Hayward, 
Houston, Kent, Lathrop, Lee, Leftwich, Little, Liv- 
ermore, Long, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, McKim, 
Mangum, Matlack, Mercer, Mitchell of Maryland, 
Moore of Alabama, Neale, Owen, Plumer of New 
Hampshire, Poinsett, Randolph, Reynolds, Rives, 
Rogers, Saunders, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smyth, 
William Smith, Spaight, Spence, Standefer, Sterling, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Stoddard, Taliaferro, 
Tattnall, Thompson of Georgia, Tomlinson, Tucker 
of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Vance of 
North Carolina, Warfield, Wayne, Williams of Vir- 
ginia, Williams of North Carolina, and Wilson of 
South Carolina—81. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allison, Baylies, Bartley, Bassett, Beecher, Blair, 
Breck, Brent, Brown, Buchanan, Buckner, Cady, 
Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, 
Cook, Crafts, Craig, Crowninshield, Cuthbert, Day, 
Durfee, Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Ellis, Far- 
relly, Findlay, Foote of New York, Forward, Fuller, 
Garrison, Gazlay, Gurley, Harris, Hayden, Hemphill, 
Henry, Herrick, Herkimer, Hobart, Hogeboom, Hol- 
combe, Isacks, Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. 
Johnson, F. Johnson, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, 
Letcher, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livingston, Longfellow, 
McArthur, McKean, McLane of Delaware, McLean 
of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Mat- 
son, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Moore of 
Kentucky, Morgan, Newton, O’Brien, Patterson of 
Pennsylvania, Patterson of Onio, Plumer of Pennsyl- 
vania, Prince, Rankin, Reed, Richards, Rich, Rose, 
Ross, Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Sloane, Stewart, 
Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, 
Thompson of Kentacky, Tod, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, 
Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, 
Vinton, Webster, Whipple, Whitman, Whittlesey, 
White, Wickliffe, Williams of New York, James 
Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, 
Woods, and Wright—121. 

So the motion of Mr. WILLIAMS was negatived 

Mr. Conpicr moved to amend the bill by ad- 
ding to the clause, fixing the duty on bar iron, at 
90 cents per cwt., the following words: “ Uatil 
the Ist day of June, 1825; and, from that time, 
a duty of one dollar per cwt.” 

I did not rise, said Mr. Conpict, to discuss, at 
length, the principles of the bill. It was my in- 
tention to submit my views of its general policy, 
and of the effects which probably would result 
from its adoption ; but, being precluded an oppor- 
tunity, when in Committee of the Whole House, 
where the debate has been protracted to a great 
length, knowing how precious the time of the 
House is, and how impatient gentlemen are to 
vote upon the fina! question, I will content myself 
with a very few remarks connected with the 
amendment I have the honor to submit. 

I will, first, ask the attention of the House to 
the condition of the iron works in the district 
where I reside. In the county of Morris there are 
about forty establishments for the manufacture of 
bar iron—in all, about ninety forge fires; most of 
them are located upon one stream, a branch of the 
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Passaic river. During the restrictive system, and 
whilst the war continued, these works were in 
a flourishing condition; the iron found a ready 
sale, and commanded a good price. At the close 
of the war, the large importations from Europe 
reduced the price below the actual cost.of making 
pints these works ceased. The owners petition- 

Congress for relief, by additional duties on for- 
eign iron. In the hope that aid would be grant- 
ed, they struggled for existence, endeavoring to 
employ their workmen, rather than discharge 
them, although every ton of iron made was sold 
ataloss. In 1815 or 1816, Mr. Dallas, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, recommended an increase 
of the duty on foreign iron, to $15 per ton. But, 
such was the hostility to this important branch of 
industry, so strong was the joint influence of the 
merchants and planters, that, instead of advanc- 
ing the duty, as Mr. Dallas had advised, they re- 
duced it to teaee cents per cwt. or nine dol- 
lars per ton. The consequence was, irretrievable 
ruin to the great body of iron-masters in every 
section of our country. Of the forty establish- 
ments before referred to, with the exception, per- 
haps, of four or five, the works have either been 
abandoned, or have changed owners. The few 
who withstood the shock, were men who had ac- 
cumulated property whilst the business was profi- 
table, and who, during the time of depressed 
prices, merely converted the surplus produce of 
their farms into cash, by the operations of their 
forges, following the iron business as a secondary 
employment; whilst every man who made it his 
principal concern, who sold his iron and purchas- 
ed his provisions and stock, was ruined. His 
forge, his lands, his goods and chattles, were all 
struck off under the sheriff’s hammer, at public 
auction. He himself was driven to jail ; his work- 
men were unemployed; some of them foliowed 
their employer to the jail; some emigrated to 
new countries; their families were reduced to ab- 
ject want, and compelled to ask relief from the 
town, or resort to beggary. Thesound of the axe 
and the forge hammer was no longer heard from 
the mountains, where, but a few years before, all 
was life, and action, and gladness. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, was the actual condition of 
these unfortunate people ; a condition, not the re- 
sult of their idleness or prodigality, but of the ne- 
glect of their own Government, which had looked 
on as an unconcerned spectator, upon the ruin of 
our own citizens, accomplished by the policy of 
foreign Governments. 

About the year 1819, a duty of seventy-five 
cents per cwt. or $15 per ton, was imposed, under 
which act many of those works gradually revived, 
and, with the most rigid economy, their owners 
were enabled fora time to pursue the business. 
The general peace of Europe, the disbanding of 
about 600,000 men, so long employed in arms, 
had the effect of reducing the price of labor to so 
law a degree, as to enable the manufacturers in 
Sweden and Russia and England to undersell 
us. The importations of iron in 1821, 1822, and 
1823, have been so enormous, as to drive Ameri- 
can iron from our market. Our average import 
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had been about 20,000 tons annually, but, in 1823, 
we imported 31,000 tons. Nota bar of Ameri- 








can iron can now be sold in our cities, except at 


a dead loss to the manufacturer. Our citizens, 
employed in this business, have loaded your table 
with their memorials, stating their difficulties, 
and imploring relief. Will you turn a deaf ear 
to their distresses ? Will you suffer these estab. 
lishments to fall into utter decay ? Will the Goy- 
ernment be dependent on foreign nations for an 
article so essential to our national defence—so ne. 
cessary for every purpose of agriculture? Wij| 
you look to Europe for your cannon and muskets, 
your swords and your ploughshares, your spears 
ith your hills and moun- 
tains abounding with the richest iron ore on the 
globe, competent, not merely to supply your own 
wants, but amply adequate to supply the whole 
world, with fuel and water power in the vicinity 
of every mine, sufficient to prepare it for use, will 
you still look to England and Sweden and Rus- 
sia, for this indispensable article ? Will you trans- 
port it three and four thousand miles, merely to 
give employment to your surplus tonnage? To 
give your merchants the benefit of the freight, 
and a profit upon the purchase ? 

What is the objection to raising the duty on 
this article? It is said it will enhance the price 
to the consumer. I admit, Mr. Speaker, it may 
produce that effect for a limited period; but, in 
the end, the domestic competition will insure an 
abundant supply, and at a reasonable price. There 
is no greater fallacy, than the assertion, so often 
repeated, that increased duties always enhance the 
price of the article. On the contrary, I maintain 
that, when the Government has afforded a duty 
amounting to a protection from foreign importa- 
tion, a reduction of price has followed. I would 
instance coarse cottons as a most conclusive and 
triumphant proof. In 1816, when the protective 
duty of twenty-five per cent. was enacted, with a 
minimum valuation of twenty-five cents per square 
yard, all the arguments which sophistry and mer- 
cantile cupidity could invent, were urged against 
the measure. All the gloomy predictions, now 
enforced against this bill, were arrayed. Com- 
merce was to be destroyed; the Navy would be 
annihilated; the whole nation was to be taxed 
for the benefit of a few cotton spinners; the poor 
of the land would be compelled to pay double 

rices for the coarse garments they wore. The 
aw, however, went into operation, and the coarse 
cottons of India were excluded. The trade in 
that article was cut off, and this is the only pre- 
diction in the whole catalogue which has been 
fulfilled. The wants of the country, in respect to 
coarse cottons, are most abundantly supplied; we 
produce, from the skill and industry of our own 
people, an article most essential to our comfort, o! 
a quality vastly superior to any ever imported, 
and at a price greatly reduced. Sir, if this fact 
stood alone, it would speak volumes in favor o! 
the policy of this bill. Gentlemen may tax thei! 
ingenuity as they please, to account for the suc- 
cess of this measure of national policy, and for the 
failure of their own predictions; they cannot mis- 
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lead the public mind. The facts are apparent to 
the capacity of every man. But, sir, this is only 
one instance which goes to show the fallacy of 
the assertion, that increased duties augment the 
price to the consumer. I might enumerate the 
various articles manufactured from leather—as 
boots, shoes, harness, saddles, bridles—cabinet fur- 
niture, as chairs and tables—carriages, hats, nails, 
shovels, and spades, and various other articles, 
as furnishing conclusive evidence that, where 
Government has granted an adequate protective 
duty, to articles of prime necessity, the raw ma- 
terial of which is produced at home, domestic 
competition invariably produces an adequate sup- 
ply, at prices generally not exceeding those of the 
imported articles, and frequently much lower, 
taking into calculation the quality of the goods. 

Taking, then, experience as our guide, may we 
not expect the same results, in regard to iron? 
New mines of this valuable treasure are daily dis- 
covered, producing, in the greatest abundance, the 
best iron in the world. Protect your manufac- 
tures from being ruined by foreign importation ; 
give them the supply of the home market, which 
will insure them a regular demand and a ready 
sale for the fruits of their industry. Let them 
progress gradually in perfecting their machinery, 
and in acquiring skill, which experience alone 
can give. The resources of our country, the en- 
terprise and energy of our citizens, with our ex- 
perience in relation to other subjects, all justify 
the conclusion that domestic competition will in- 
sure us a full supply, at reasonable prices, of an 
article so intimately connected with our national 
defence in war, and so essential to our agricultu- 
ral, our manufacturing, and our commercial pur- 
suits in peace, 

Mr. Bayties opposed the amendment in a 
short speech. 

Mr. McDurriz moved to amend the amend- 
ment, by striking out one dollar and inserting 
eighty cents, as the duty per cwt., and supported 
his motion by a speech, in which he delivered at 
length his sentiments on the iron duty. 

Mr. Arcuer followed, on the same side, in a 
speech of considerable extent. 

Mr. Wesster spoke at length in favor of the 
duty of eighty cents. 

r. ‘Top rose in reply, and, having spoken for 
some time, after he concluded, 

Mr. Kremer called for the previous question. 


The House, this time, sustained the call—ayes 
98, noes 86. 


The question, “ Shall the main question be now 
put?” was taken by yeas and nays—yeas 111, 
nays 93, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Tennessee, Allison, Barber of Connecticut, 
J. 8. Barbour, Bartley, Beecher, Blair, Bradley, 
Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cady, Campbell 
of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Cocke, Collins, Condict, 
Cook, Crafts, Craig, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, 
Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Foote of New York, Forward, 
Garrison, Gazlay, Gurley, Harris, Hayden, Hemphill, 
Henry, Herkimer, Holcombe, Houston, Jenkins, 
Johnson of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, Kent, Kidder, 
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Kremer, Leftwich, Letcher, Little, Livingston, Mc- 
Arthur, McKean, MeLean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, 
Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Mit- 
chell of Pennsylvania, Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, 
Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer 
of Pennsylvania, Prince, Richards, Rich, Rogers, 
Rose, Ross, Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, Wm. 
Smith, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, 
Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, 
Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, 
Wayne, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, 
Williams of New York, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, 
Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Wright. 

Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Archer, Baylies, P. P. Barbour, 
Bartlett, Bassett, Breck, Burleigh, Burton, Cambre- 
leng, Campbell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, 
Conner, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuth- 
bert, Day, Dwinell, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, 
Foot of Connecticut, Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garnett, 
Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Hay- 
ward, Herrick, Hobart, Hogeboom, Hooks, Isacks, 
F. Johnson, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lee, Lincoln, Litch- 
field, Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, 
McKee, McKim, McLane of Delaware, Mangum, 
Mercer, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Alabama, 
Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer of 
New Hampshire, Poinsett, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, 
Reynolds, Rives, Saunders, Sibley, Arthur Smith, 
Alexander Smyth, Spaight, Spence, Standefer, A. 
Stevenson, James Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Vance of North Carolina, Warfield, 
Webster, Whipple, Williams of Virginia, Williams of 
North Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina. 

The said main question was then put, to wit: 
“Shall the bill be engrossed, and read a third 
time ?” and passed in the affirmative—yeas 105, 
nays 102, as follows: 

Yxas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allison, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Beecher, 
Bradley, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cady, 
Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, 
Cook, Crafts, Craig, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, 
Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, 
Harris, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Hol- 
combe, Houston, Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. 
Johnson, F. Johnson, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, 
Letcher, Little, McArthur, McKean, McKim, Me- - 
Lane of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Mark- 
ley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, 
Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore 
of Kentucky, Morgan, Patterson of Pennsylvania, 
Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, 
Richards, Rich, Rogers, Rose, Ross, Scott, Sharpe, 
Sloane, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, 
Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, 
Udree, Vance of Obio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, 
Vinton, Wayne, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, 
Wickliffe, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of 
Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Wright. 

Nars—Mesrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, Baylies, 
P. P. Barbour, J. 8. Barbour, Bartlett, Bassett, Blair, 
Breck, Brent, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Camp- 
bell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, 
Conner, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuth- 
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bert, Day, Dwinell, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, 
Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New York, Forsyth, 
Frost, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, 
Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Hayward, Herrick, Hobart, 
Hogeboom, Hooks, Isacks, Kent, Lathrop, Lee, Left- 
wich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, 
Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, 
Mangum, Mercer, Moore of Alabama, Neale, Nelson, 
Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, 
Poinsett, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Rives, 
Saunders, Sandford, Sibley, Arthur Smith, Alexander 
Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, Spence, Standefer, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Vance of North Carolina, Warfield, 
Webster, Whipple, Williams of New York, Williams 
of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, and Wilson 
of South Carolina. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time. 

The question being then stated, as to the day 
on which the bill should receive its third reading— 

Mr. Top moved that it have its third reading 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Ranpotrx moved that it have its third 
reading on Monday next, and supported the mo- 
tion by a few remarks. 

On this question a warm debate arose, in which 
Messrs. Livincston, Mercer, and WarkFieLp, 
advocated, and Messrs. Top, Kremer, MeTcaLre, 
and Storrs opposed the postponement. 

Mr. Saunpers moved for the indefinite post- 
ponement of the bill. 

The Chair pronounced this motion out of order. 

Mr. Saunpers then, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Ranpoips, moved that the third reading take 
place on the 4th of July next. 

Mr. Wricut made some observations in expla- 
nation of the actual state of the question, in re- 
gard to the bill. 

An unsuccessful motion was made to adjourn. 

Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, moved that the bill 
be laid on the table. 


The Chair pronounced this motion to be out of 
order, as the bill itself was not, at the present mo- 
ment, before the House, and the only question be- 
fore the House being the fixing of the day for a 

_ third reading. 


The question was then taken on the 4th day of 
July next, as the day for the third reading, by yeas 
and nays—yeas 68, nays 131, as follows: 


Yzsas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Ar- 
cher, P. P. Barbour, J. 8. Barbour, Bartlett, Bassett, 
Breck, Brent, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Camp- 
bell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, 
Conner, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Day, 
Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, Forsyth, Fuller, 
Gamett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, 
Hayward, Herrick, Hooks, Kent, Lee, Leftwich, Liv- 
ingston, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McKee, Mangum, 
Mercer, Moore of Alabama, O’Brien, Owen, Poinsett, 
Randolph, Rankin, Rives, Saunders, Arthur Smith, 
Alexander Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, Spence, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Williams of North Carolina, and Wil- 
son of South Carolina. 
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Naxs—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Allisun, 
Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Blair, Brad- 
ley, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cady, Camp. 
bell of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, Cook, 
Crafis, Craig, Cuthbert, Durfee, Dwinell, Dwight, 
Eaton, Eddy, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Foot of Con. 
necticut, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, Harris, Harvey, 
Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Hobart, Hoge- 
boom, Holcombe, Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, Johnson 
of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kremer, La- 
throp, Lawrence, Letcher, Lincoln, Little, Locke, 
McArthur, McDuffie, McKean, McKim, McLane of 
Delaware, Mclean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Martin- 
dale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Mitchell of 
Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Ken- 
tucky, Morgan, Neale, Nelson, Newton, Patterson of 
Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of New 
Hampshire, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Reed, 
Reynolds, Richards, Rich, Rogers, Rose, Ross, Sand- 
ford, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Sloane, Standefer, Sterling, 
Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten 
Eyck, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tomlinson, 
Tracy, Trimble, T'yson, Udree, Vance of North Caro- 
lina, Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vin- 
ton, Warfield, Wayne, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, 
Wickliffe, Williams of New York, Williams of Vir- 
ginia, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, 
Wood, Woods, and Wright. 

Mr. Ranpo.tpu withdrew his motion for Mon- 
day, and the bill was then ordered to be read a 
third time to-morrow. 

The House then adjourned. 





Tuurspay, April 15. 

Mr. Hamixton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, made a report on the petition of Dean 
Weymouth, accompanied with a bill for his re- 
lief; which was read twice, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, accompanied 
with a report of the number of non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the marine corps in the 
service of the United States, and where stationed 
or performing duty; also, a report of the amount 
paid to the Lieutenant Colonel of the marine corps 
the past year, for his monthly pay and emolu- 
ments of office, prepared in compliance with a 
resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
12th April instant.—Laid on the table. 

The resolution yesterday offered by Mr. FLoyp, 
respecting transportation of private property in 
national vessels, purchases of naval stores abroad, 
&c., was taken up and agreed to, nem. con. E 

On motion of Mr. Catt, the Committee oi 
Ways and Means were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of allowing a compensation to 
Joseph M. White and William Davidson, of 
Florida, for services rendered the United States, 
in the capacity of district attorney and marshal of 
the district of West Florida. 

On motion of Mr. Francis Jounson, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Revolutionary Claims 
were instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
placing Joseph Kingry, late a private in the ser- 
vice of the United States, on the pension roll. 
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The resolution laid upon the table yesterday, by 
Mr. HaMILTon, was taken up, read, and again 
laid upon the table. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, viz: “An act for the relief of Thaddeus 
Mayhew ;” “An act for the relief of Ichabod Lord 
Skinner ;” “An act to alter the times of holding 
the district court in the district of Missouri ;” ““An 
act for the relief of Hezekiah Langley and Ben- 
jamin M. Belt;” and “An act for the relief of 

homas Hewes; in which bills the Senate ask 
the concurrence of this House. 

Mr. Auten, of Massachusetts, called for the 
consideration of the resolution proposed by him 
for fixing a day for the adjournment of Congress; 
and, on his motion, the question of consideration 
of this proposition was taken by yeas and nays.— 
The vote stood as follows: For considering it, 100; 
against considering it, 100. 

The House being equally divided on the ques- 
tion, the SpeaKER voted thereupon in the neg- 
ative. 

So the House refused now to consider the said 
resolution. 

Mr. RanpdoLPx moved—and there was no occa- 
sion, he presumed, for him to indicate the grounds 
of that motion—that when the House adjourns, it 
shall adjourn to meet on Saturday next. On this 


question Mr. Top asked for the yeas and nays, 
but the House refused to order them. The ques- 
tion was then taken on Mr. RanpvOLPnH’s motion, 


and decided in the negative, without a division. 


OCCUPATION OF COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Mr. F.oyp, from the committee appointed on 
the 29th of December last, to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of occupying the mouth of the Oregon 
or Columbia river; made a report thereon, which 
was read, and laid on the table. The report is as 
follu ws : 


The committee to which was referred the resolu- 
tion of the 29th day of December last, instructing 
them to inquire into the expediency of occupying the 
mouth of the Oregon or Columbia river, have had the 
same under consideration, and ask leave further to 
report: That they have considered the subject refer- 
red to them, and are persuaded, that, both in a mili- 
tary and commercial point of view, the occupation of 
that Territory is of great importance to the Republic ; 
but, as much has been submitted to the House on 
these points, by former committees, they have now 
deemed it necessary only to present a view of the dif- 
ficulties which would probably present themselves in 
accomplishing that object, and the manner in which 
they can be overcome. 

To obtain information, a letter to this end was ad- 
dressed to an officer of the Army, whose integrity in 
the public service is well known to the House, and 
whose military knowledge is entitled to the highest 
respect ; that officer, Brigadier General Thomas 8. 
Jesup, answered so satisfactorily to the committee, 
that they have presented the answer, in its entire form, 
to the House, and adopt it as a part of this report. 

QuaRTERMASTER GeNnERAL’s Orrice, 
Washington, April 26, 1824. 
Sir: In reply to your letter, dated the 30th ultimo, 
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requesting me to communicate ‘‘ any facts, views, or 
opinions, which may have presented themselves to 
me, relative to the probable difficulty of making an 
establishment at the mouth of Columbia river, and 
the military advantages of that establishment,” I have 
the honor to remark, that, ever since my attention 
was first directed to the subject, I have considered the 
possession and military command of the Columbia 
necessary not only to the protection of the trade, 
but to the security of our Western frontier. That 
flank of our country, extending from the Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is every where in contact with nu- 
merous, powerful, and warlike Indian nations; who, 
altogether, might be able to bring into the field, from 
twenty to thirty thousand warriors. Most of those 
nations communicate, either with the British to the 
North and West, or the Spaniards to the South. In 
the event of war, that force, with a few hundred for- 
eign troops, or under the influence of foreign compa- 


| nies, might be made more formidable to us than any 


force which Europe combined could oppose to us. 
On the other hand, if such measures be adopted as to 
secure a proper influence over them, and, in the event 
of war, to command their co-operation, they, with the 
aid of a few small garrisons, would not only afford 
ample protection for that entire line, but would be- 
come the scourge of our enemies. 

The dangers to be apprehended, can only be averted 
by proper military establishments; and whether the 
post at the mouth of Columbia be intended to secure 
our territory, protect our traders, or to cut off all com- 
munication between the Indians and foreigners, [ 
should consider a line of posts extending from the 
Council Bluffs entirely across the continent necessary. 
Those posts should be situated, as well with a view 
to command the avenues through which the Indians 
pass from the north to the south, as to keep open com- 
munication with the establishment at the mouth of 
the Columbia. 


A post should be established at the Mandan villages, 
because, there the Missouri approaches within a short 
distance of the British territory, and it would have 
the effect of holding in check the Hudson’s Bay and 
Northwest Companies, and controlling the Rickarees, 
Mandans, Minnatarees, Assiniboins, and other In- 
djans, who either reside or range on the territory 
east, north, and west of that point. 


A post at, or near, the head of navigation on the 
Missouri, would control the Blackfoot Indians, protect 
our traders, enable us to remove those of the British 
companies from our territory, and serve as a depot, 
at which detachments moved towards the Columbia 
might either be supplied, or leave such stores as they 
should find it difficult to carry with them through the 
mountains. It might also be made a depot of trade, 
and of the Indian Department. 


To keep open the communication through the moun- 
tains, there should be at least one small post at some 
convenient point between the Missouri and the Co- 
lumbia, and on the latter river and its tributaries, 
there should be at least three posts. They would 
afford present protection to our traders, and, on the 
expiration of the privilege granted to British subjects 
to trade on the waters of the Columbia, would enable 
us to remove them from our territory, and to secure 
the whole to our own citizens. They would also en- 
able us to preserve peace among the Indians, and, in 
the event of foreign war, to command their neutrality 
or their assistance, as we might think most advisable. 
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The designated, might be established and main- 
,atan additional annual expense not exceed- 
ing forty thousand dollars. 
ly extending to those posts the system of cultiva- 
tion, now in operation at the Council Bluffs, the ex- 
pense of supplying them would, in a few years, be 
greatly diminished. Mills might be erected at all the 
posts at a trifling expense, and, the whole country 
abounding in grass, all the domestic animals neces- 
_ sary, either for labor or subsistence, might be sup- 
ported. This would render the establishment more 
secure, and, consequently, more formidable to the In- 
dian nations in their vicinity. 

As to the proposed posts on the Columbia, it is be- 
lieved they might be supplied immediately at a low 
rate. Wheat may be obtained at New California, at 
about twenty-five cents per bushel, and beef cattle at 
three or four dollars each. Salt, in any quantity re- 
quired, may be had at an island near the Peninsula of 
California. Should transportation not be readily ob- 
tained for those articles, vessels might be constructed 
by the troops. 

To obtain the desired advantages, it is important, 
not only that we occupy the posts designated, but that 
we commence our operations without delay. The 
British companies are wealthy and powerful; their 
establishments extend from Hudson’s Bay and Lake 
Superior to the Pacific; many of them within our ter- 
ritory. It is not to be supposed they would surrender 
those advantages without a struggle, and, though they 
should not engage in hostilities themselves, they might 
render all the Indians, in that extensive region, hos- 
tile. 

The detachment intended to occupy the mouth of 
Columbia might leave the Council Bluffs in June, and 
one hundred and fifty men proceed with the boats and 
stores ; and, as the country is open, and abounds with 
grass, the remaining fifty might proceed by land, with 
the horses intended for the transportation across the 
mountains, and might drive three or four hundred 
beeves to the Mandan villages or to the falls of Mis- 
souri; at one of those places the parties should unite 
and spend the winter. The latter would be preferable, 
because there they might be able to establish a friendly 
intercourse with the Blackfoot Indians, or, at all 
events, by impressing them with an idea of the power 
of the nation, restrain their depredations upon the 
neighboring tribes, and deter them from acts of out- 
rage upon our traders. They might, also, during the 
winter, reconnoitre the several passes through the 
mountains, prepare provisions necessary to support 
them on the march, and down the Columbia; and, if 
authorized to do so, remove from our territories all 
British traders on the waters of the Missouri. They 
would necessarily remain at, or in the vicinity of, their 
wintering ground, until June, but might be occupied 
during the months of April and May, in opening a 
road to the mountains, and constructing bridges over 
the numerous streams on the route. ‘This work per- 
formed, they might, in about twenty days, reach the 
navigable waters of Clark's river, a branch of the 
Columbia, and, in ten days more, prepare transportation 
to descend to their destination, where, after every ne- 
cessary allowance for accidents and delays, they would 
certainly arrive by the month of August. 4 

The vessels employed to transport the stores by sea, 
might leave the United States in the month of No- 
vember, and would arrive at the mouth of Columbia 
in April, at least four months before the detachment 


from the Council Bluffs could reach that point; and, 
unless the ships should be detained during that time, 
which could not be expected, the stores would be ex- 


posed to damage and depredation, and perhaps, by 


the time the troops should arrive, would be entirely 
destroyed. It would, therefore, seem to me a measure 
of prudence, that at least one company of artillery be 
transported with the stores. That description of force 
would Be found necessary at the post, and the ships 
would afford them ample accommodation. 


That the route from the Council Bluffs to the 
mouth of Columbia is practicable, has been proved by 
the enterprise of more than one of our citizens. It, 
no doubt, presents difficulties; but difficulties are not 
impossibilities. We have only to refer to the pages 
of our history to learn that many operations, infinitely 
more arduous, have been accomplished by Americans. 
The march of Arnold to Quebec, or of General Clark 
to Vincennes, during the Revolutionary war, exceeded 
greatly in fatigue, privation, difficulty, and danger, 
the proposed operation; and I believe I may say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the detachment might 
be supplied, during the whole route, with less diffi- 
culty than in the war of 1756 was experienced in sup- 
plying the forces operating under General Washing- 
ton, and General Braddock, against the French and 
Indians, on the Ohio. 

A post at the mouth of Columbia is important, not 
only in relation to the interior trade, and the military 
defence of the western section of the Union, but, also, 
in relation to the naval power of the nation. Naval 
power consists, not in ships, but in seamen; and, to 
be efficient, the force must always be available. The 
northwest coast of America is an admirable nursery 
for seamen—many of our best sailors are formed there ; 
without a naval station, however, on the Pacific, the 
force employed in the whale fishery, as well as in 
sealing, and the northwest trade, would, in the event 
of war, with a great maritime Power, be, in some 
measure, lost to the nation. But, that establishment 
made, it would afford a secure retreat to all our ships 
and seamen in that section of the globe ; and the 
force, thus concentrated, might be used with effect 
against the trade, if not the fleets or possessions of the 
enemy, in place of being driven to the Atlantic, or 
perhaps captured on their way. 

The establishment might be considered as a great 
bastion, commanding the whole line of coast to the 
North and South; and it would have the same influ- 
ence on that line which the bastions of a work have 
on its curtains; for the principles of defence are the 
same, whether applied to a small fortress, or to a line 
of frontier, or even an entire section of the globe. In 
the one case, the missiles used are bullets and cannon 
shot; in the other, ships and fleets. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

TH. 8. JESUP. 

Hon. J. Froxrp, House of Representatives. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN GEORGIA. 


Mr. Forsytn, from the select committee to 
which was referred the President’s Message of the 
30th of March, 1824, relating to the execution o! 
so much of the compact of 1802 between the 
United States and the State of Georgia, as re- 
lates to the extinguishment of the Indian title to 
lands within that State; also, a memorial of the 
Legislature of the said State; made a report 
thereon ; which was read, as follows: 
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The select committee, to whom was referred the 
President’s Message, of the 30th of March, with the 
documents accompanying it, relating to the compact 
of 1802, between the United States and the State of 
Georgia, submit to the House, on that Message, and 
on the memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Georgia, also referred to them, the following report : 

The State of Georgia claimed, on the establishment 
of the independence of the United States, all the lands 
now forming the States of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, with the exception of those portions of 
the two last States which formed a part of Florida and 
Louisiana. 

This claim was founded upon the charter of incor- 
poration of the proprietary government; on the Royal 
commissions issued to the Governors of the State, 
after the proprietors had surrendered their charter to 
the Crown. The claim was disputed by South Caro- 
lina and by the United States. The conflicting claims 
of South Carolina and Georgia were adjusted by a 
convention between them, in 1787. The United 
States recognised, by the treaty with Spain of the 
year 1795, the claim of Georgia, having refused, in 
1788, a cession from the State, on account of the re- 
moteness of the lands, and of the terms proposed by 
Georgia. 

In April, 1798, Congress passed a law in relation to 
the western part of the territory of Georgia, with a 
reservation of the rights of Georgia to the jurisdiction 
and soil. 


In May, 1800, another act was passed, containing 
a similar reservation. 


In December, 1800, Georgia remonstrated against 
these acts, as a violation of her right of sovereignty 
and soil. The compact of 1802 put an end to the 
disputes which were likely to arise out of this collision 
between the General and State Governments. By 
this compact, the United States obtained a surrender 
of the right of Georgia to the sovereignty and soil of 
two States, containing, by estimate, eighty-six mil- 
lions of acres of land, for the paltry consideration of 
the payment of $1,280,000 out of the proceeds of that 
land, and of a promise to extinguish the Indian title 
to the land within the territorial limits not ceded to 
the United States, as soon as it could be done peace- 
ably, and on reasonable terms. The execution of 
this compact produced no change in the right of 
Georgia to the sovereignty and soil of the land within 
her newly defined boundaries. Its only effect was to 
throw upon the United States the expense which 
might attend the extinguishment of the Indian title, 
an expense which, but for this compact, must have 
been borne by the State. Nor did this compact, in 
the slightest circumstance, add to the title of the In- 
dians; it recognised only the claim which they, as 
Indians, were allowed to have, according to the usages 
of the States, and the liberal policy adopted towards 
them by the General Government. 


In relation to the Cherokees, the principal topic of 
the President’s Message, it would appear that new 
doctrines are permitted to be entertained of them, in 
the opinion of the committee neither consistent with 
the opinions heretofore entertained, with the practices 
of the Government, nor with the interests of the 
Union. The Cherokees claim to be an independent 
tribe. The President avows the belief that the articles 
of cession of 1802 is a full proof that the Indians had 
a right to the territory, in the disposal of which they 
were to be regarded as free agents. 
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The acts of the General Government, in 1814, in 
relation to the Creeks; the language of the President 
of the United States, in 1817; the language of the 
Secretary of War, in 1818; of the agent of the Gov- 
ernment in that year, in treating with the Cherokees; 
of the agent treating with them in 1823, does not cor- 
respond with the opinions now expressed. 

In 1814, General Jackson, acting under the author- 
ity of the Government, took from the Creek Indians, 
for an equivalent named by himself, all the land the 
United States chose to require, to effect a great object 
of national policy in regard to the Indian tribes. It 
cannot be alleged that this was done by virtue of con- 
quest. The letter of the late Indian agent, Colonel 
Hawkins, of the 11th of August, 1815, laid before the 
House of Representatives on the 5th of April, 1824, 
shows that nearly eight millions of acres were taken 
from the friendly Indians, (our allies in the war,) over 
and above all the hunting grounds of the upper 
friendly Creeks, for what was called an equivalent, 
but which the Indians did not deem such. 


In 1817, in his Message at the opening of Congress, 
the President says, “the hunter state can exist only 
in the vast uncultivated desert. It yields to the more 
dense and compact form, and greater force of civilized 
population ; and, of right, it ought to yield, for the 
earth was given to mankind to support the greatest 
number of which it was capable, and no tribe or peo- 
ple have a right te withhold, from the wants of others, 
more than is necessary for their own support and 
comfort.” 

In a letter of the 29th July, 1818, the Secretary of 
War says to Mr. McMinn, speaking of the attempts 
to prevent the Cherokees from going-to Arkansas, 
‘*the United States will not permit the treaty to be 
defeated by such means. Those who choose to remain 
are permitted to do so in quiet—those who choose to 
emigrate, must be equally free.” And further: ‘It 
is vain for the Cherokees to hold the high tone which 
they do, as to their independence as a nation, for 
daily proof is exhibited that, were it not for the pro- 
tecting arm of the United States, they would become 
the victims of fraud and violence.” Mr. McMinn 
tells the Cherokees, in conformity with this declara- 
tion, in his talk to the chiefs, of the 23d of November, 
1818, “It must surely be, my brothers, that you view 
me as an impostor, acting upon my own authority, 
with a view to deceive the nation, or that you flatter 
yourselves with the empty expectation that the United 
States cannot execute a measure of general defence 
for the safety of her citizens, which shall, in the slight- 
est degree, affect your interest or your wishes.” The 
agents of 1823 assert an unqualified right in the Uni- 
ted States to take from the Indians any of their lands 
for public use. It is asserted, however, by the Sec- 
retary of War, that there were treaties existing with 
the Cherokees, in 1802, which guarantied their lands. 
These guarantees were only of the Indian title, as un- 
derstood by all at the date of the execution of these 
treaties—a title of mere occupancy, for the purposes of 
hunting. P 

The idea of title to the soil was, until lately, un- 
known to the Indians. Their lands were overrun by 
them, not inhabited ; their rights not transferred, but 
extinguished, dependent upon the will of the power to 
whom the sovereignty over them belongs. This sovereign 
power was Georgia, prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. ‘That Constitution gave to 
the United States the authority to manage the affairs of 
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the Indians, for the peace of the Union, and the even- 
tual benefit of Georgia. The Indians had mere occu- 
pen the United States were the agents of Georgia 
r the extinguishment of this allowed possession. 
The compact of 1802, required this to be effected out 
of the general fund. No act of the United States, nor 
of the Indians, nor of both, could, without her consent, 
impair the rights of Georgia to the jurisdiction and 
soil of the territory in question, whenever the Indians 
should be removed from it, by accident, by contract, 
or by force. This doctrine is confirmed by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
has declared sales made by States, of Indian territory, 
valid, prior to the extinguishment of Indian title: That 
there is a species of seizin in fee, which enables a 
State to grant to individuals. In fact, the compact of 
1802 is the acknowledgment of the United States of 
this doctrine, as their only title to the soil of Alabama 
and Mississippi is founded upon it. The Secretary of 
War, in his attention to the treaties guarantying the 
Indian title, has entirely omitted to notice the first 
and most important document in relation to this sub- 
ject, the Treaty of Hopewell, of 1785—a document 
sustaining the opinion of the committee, and giving 
to it, what is now deemed important, the sanction of 
Indian acquiescence. The fourth article of the Treaty 
of Hopewell, is, “the boundary allotted to the Chero- 
kees for their hunting grounds, is, and shall be, the 
following :”” The Indians acknowledge, by that treaty, 
the United States as their sovereign; and, by the 
9th article, Congress assumes, for the interest and 
comfort of the Indians, the power to regulate their 
trade, and manage al! their affairs as they may deem 
per. This treaty existed at the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, and Georgia, as a 
member of the Union, was vested with the sovereignty 
and soil of the Cherokee lands, subject only to the In- 
dian right of hunting within the allotted limits, which 
right, the General Government was bound to extin- 
guish as early as the general convenience would 
permit. 

The duty of the General Government was to do all 
acts which would accelerate this event ; to refrain from 
all acts which would retard it. Over the territories of 
the United States, the General Government could 


rightfully exercise unlimited power, in relation to the” 


Indian tribes. Within a particular State, the sole 
power was that of agency, for the preservation of 
peace, the regulation of trade, and the extinguishment 
of title. To this general obligation, imposed by the 
Constitution on all the States, a special promise was 
added in favor of Georgia, in 1802 ; partially executed ; 
but, to the complete execution of which, difficulties 
are alleged to exist, which require the interposition of 
the power of Congress. 


How far this promise has been complied with, is 
attempted to be shown, by two documents, marked A 
and B, sent to Congress by the President. By the 
document A, it appears that the Indian title to 15,- 
744,000 acres has been extinguished ; and that there 
remains 10,240,000 acres yet in their possession, as 
hunting grounds. The first quantity is alleged to be 


all that could be peaceably obtained on reasonable 
terms. 


The document No. 1, accompanying this report, 
will show that, since 1802, the United States have 
been able to obtain, for their own use, more than 
30,000,000 of acres in Alabama and Mississippi, in ad- 
dition to 7,633,400 obtained in 1801; to 5,006,880 


obtained for Tennessee, by treaty, from the Chickasaw 
Indians, subsequently confirmed by a treaty with the 
Cherokees ; 700,000 for North Carolina; and a quan- 
tity, an estimate of which is not in the hands of the 
committee, for South Carolina. No satisfactory ex. 
planation is afforded to show how this difference jn 
the quantity of lands procured by the United States, 
for their own account, and in compliance with thei; 
promise to Georgia, has occurred. 

The document B is intended to show the expense 
incurred in the execution of the compact of 1802. [; 
is defective and delusive. It contains no credit for the 
money received at the treasury of Georgia, viz: the 
Yazoo fund, $184,515 94. It is omitted to be stated 
that the $1,250,000 was paid out of the proceeds of 
the property acquired. It charges the Yazvo compro- 
mise as a benefit to Georgia, who had no interest in 
the settlement but a common interest with the other 
States. The land procured for the Cherokees, on the 
Arkansas, is charged at the minimum value of lands 
surveyed and offered for sale by the United States, 
and not at its trifling actual cost, about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

The committee are at a loss to know what bearing 
this defective document has on the question of the 
Cherokee lands. As, however, they presume it has 
a relation not well understood, they conceive it proper 
to show, by the statement No. 2, what pecuniary ad- 
vantages have accrued, and will accrue, to the United 
States, under the compact with Georgia. By this 
statement, it appears that $4,512,850 23, exclusive of 
Mississippi stock, have been received into the public 
Treasury ; that $6,444,821 51 are due from saies 
made ; that the land ceded by the Indians, and no: 
yet sold, is 27,588 800 acres, which, at the minimum 
price, is $34,486,000. That there remains yet, as 
hunting grounds for the Indians, 22,977,576 acres. 


The balance of profit is sufficiently with the United 
States to justify contracts for the extinguishment of 
Indian title for the beriefit of Georgia, without great 
scrutiny as to the amount of expense incurred. The 
committee agree with the Secretary of War, ‘‘that no 
opportunity of extinguishing the Indian title, on rea- 
sonable terms, has been neglected by the Genera! 
Government,” for its own use; but they do not per- 
ceive that the same zeal has been successfully exerted 
for the State of Georgia. The treaty of 1814, with 
the Creeks, was dictated by General Jackson to the 
Creeks, by order of the Department of War. As 
has been already seen, a large territory was taken 
from the Creeks. 

The policy of the United States, as explained by the 
Secretary, required a separation of the tribes of In- 
dians from each other, and from the ocean. To this 
policy a compliance with the promise to Georgia was 
sacrificed. It is alleged that the obligation to Geor- 
gia extends only to the purchase of lands, &c. ‘The 


term purchase is an interpolation; it is not found in 


the articles of cession of 1802. It is alleged, also, that 
this land was obtained by conquest, and therefore the 
nation was at liberty, laying the contract with Geor- 
gia out of view, to pursue its plan of policy. With- 
out entering into any considerations to show that the 
United States, having obtained, by force not used for 
that purpose, but defensively, the opportunity to ex- 
tinguish the Indian title within the limits of Georgia, 
was bound, in good faith, to use it, it is deemed sufl- 
cient to refer the House to the facts, disclosed by the 
extract from Colonel Hawkins’s letter, already quoted, 
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that this acquisition by conquest was an acquisition | 


of lands from friends and allies, for an equivalent 
named by the United States. ; 

The propriety of accommodating the State of Geor- | 
gia was suggested to the commissioner of the United | 
States by the Indian agent; but the answer was, that 
the instructions of the Government would not permit 
a compliance with this suggestion. The committee 
are of opinion that an acquisition of land to Georgia, 
to any extent, could have been obtained from the 
Creeks in 1814. The attention of Congress has been 
called to the arrangements made with the Cherokees 
in 1817 and 1819. The arrangement of 1817 was for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the wishes of the 
Cherokees, as declared to Mr. Jefferson in 1808, by a 
deputation from the upper and lower towns. Ac- 











State would have been more advanced than by the 
actual arrangement; yet, even in that case, the Uni- 
ted States would have sacrificed the obligations of the 
compact to the policy of separating the Indian tribes, 
and to the consequent acquisition of lands for their 
own use in the State of Alabama. The committee 
cannot understand why a cession of the whole quan- 
tity of land in Georgia could not have been obtained. 
The obligation of the Indians was simple—a line, a 
boundary—and the United States had only to insist 
upon fixing that boundary, according to the preamble 
of the arrangement of 1817. The Secretary of War, 
however, states that the Indians will not yield, and it 
seems that the United States did yield. It is obvious 
to the committee that the interest of Georgia was con- 
sidered a mere secondary object, from the terms of the 


cording to the preamble of the arrangement of 1817, | arrangement of 1819. The preamble to that arrange- 


the upper towns desired to remain fixed above the 
Hiwassee river, to contract their society within nar- 
row limits, and begin the establishment of fixed laws 
and a regular government. The lower towns desired 
to continue the hunter life, and for that purpose 
wished to remove across the Mississippi. The wishes 
of the upper and lower towns were granted, and 
arrangements made for the removal of the latter across 
the Mississippi. No line was drawn between the up- 
per and lower towns, although a request was made of 
the Indians that it should be done by the United 
States. The arrangement of 1817 provides for the 
fulfilment of the wishes expressed in 1808, and the 
promises of the Government of 1809. The wishes of 
the lower towns was a removal beyond the Missis- 
sippi, of the upper, a contraction of their society with- 
in narrower limits. By the 3d and 4th articles, it was 
agreed that a census should be taken of the popula- 
tion beyond the Mississippi, and of those who chose to 
emigrate thither; and a census of those who chose to 
remain in their present location, The territory occu- 
pied by them on this side of the Mississippi was to be 
divided according to the relative numbers of those 
who had migrated, and would migrate, to the remain- 
der; and that portion which fell to the migrators was 
to be received by the United States in place of the 
lands furnished to the Cherokees beyond the Missis- 
sippi. From this plan, the extinguishment of the title 
of the Cherokee Indians was anticipated, and would 
have taken place had it been executed in its spirit by 
the General Government. It appears, however, that 
the census was never taken, and that, in 1819, a depu- 
tation of Cherokees was permitted to come to Wash- 
ington to adjust, finally, the difficulties arising out of 
the treaty of 1817. The lower Cherokee towns, in 
the limits of Georgia, did not remove beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. Most of the removals took place from the 
upper towns, out of the limits of Georgia. In place 
of the proportion of lands to be abandoned, according 
to the treaty of 1817, a fixed quantity was accepted, 
a very small and worthless part of which is in 
Georgia. 

It is alleged by the Secretary of War that the desire 
of Government was, to have a cession in such form as 
would separate the Creeks and Cherokees; but that it 
was found impossible to induce the Cherokees to 
yield to that proposition, or to any other more favora- 
ble to Georgia, than that which was adopted. He 
does not, however, state that any other was made, 
with a view to comply with the compact of 1802. 
The proposition made for the separation of the Creeks 
and Cherokees, was not for the benefit of Georgia, 
had it been acceded to, although the interests of the 


ment is a satisfactory evidence of the entire forgetful- 
ness of the obligations of the compact of 1802. 

The treaty is made in consequence of the earnest 
desire of a great part of the Cherokee nation to re- 
main on this side of the Mississippi, to commence the 
measures necessary to the civilization and preserva- 
tion of the nation. The committee are surprised that 
the occasion was not taken to satisfy the Indians that 
their continuance in Georgia was impossible, unless 
Georgia consented to it, and still more so, that the 
Indians should be encouraged, by this preamble of a 
treaty, made at the Seat of Government, under the 
eyes of the President, to entertain that expectation. 
The treaty of 1817, and that of 1819, show a strange 
forgetfulness of the limited extent of the power of the 
United States over the land in question. The Secre- 
tary of War, acting under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Magistrate, and pursuing the example set in 
1817, seems to have imagined that the United States 
and the Indians could do, lawfully, whatever suited 
their mutual convenience, without regard to the State 


of Georgia; an error which had been previously com- — 


mitted in treaties with the Creeks. No difference 
was made between Indian lands within the limits of 
the State claiming the eventual jurisdiction and soil, 
and the Indian lands where the soil is the property of 
the United States. Provisions are made, in both trea- 
ties, for vesting individuals with fee simple titles to 
land, and to convert them, by a short process, into 
citizens. The right of the United States to do either 
is absolutely denied by the committee. The General 
Government can take the property of individuals for 
public use, but the Constitution withholds the power 
even to prejudice the claims of any State. Congress 
can establish an uniform rule of naturalization; the 
Executive Magistrate cannot make, by an Indian 
treaty, special exceptions to the established rule. The 
effect of such acts on the part of the General Govern- 
ment was to be anticipated. The Indians were 
taught the value of separate property, and the advan- 
tages to be obtained by a continuance in their present 
position. The General Government authorized, also, 
the establishment of missionaries among the Chero- 
kees, to instruct their children, and to give them a 
taste for the cultivation of the soil. The committee 
are not informed that the influence acquired by these 
missionaries has been exerted to induce the Indians to 
seek a residence beyond the Mississippi, nor are they 
informed that the Government has ever thought it 
necessary to impose upon them such a task. The 
committee are not to be understood as expressing any 
disapprobation of the policy of the United States for 
the civilization of the Indian tribes; they confine 
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manent property in the soil. From these causes, every 
day increasing in their effect upon the inclination of 
the Cherokees, have arisen the determination of the 
Cherokees, as made known to the President. [t j; 
the policy of the United States which has created the 
difficulties; if peaceable acquisition is impossible, that 
impossibility is the work of the General Government. 

this state of things, encountering contradictory 
obligations, the course for the Government is plain 
and obvious. Justice should be done to Georgia. The 
Indian claim should be extinguished, even should force 
be required for that purpose ; or the consent of the 
State must be obtained to some arrangement, which 
will free the United States from the embarrassment; 
arising from its regard to the unhappy condition of the 
Indians, from a respect to the expectations they have 
erroneously permitted this tribe toentertain, and from 
their formal and solemn obligation to a member of the 
Union. 

The committee do not, however, believe that any 
serious difficulty now exists, to the peaceable extin- 
guishment of the Indian title, on reasonable terms. 
An order from the General Government for their re- 
moval, would be cheerfully acquiesced in, if accom. 
panied by the necessary preparation for the prosperity 
of the tribe, and a just equivalent for the temporary 
inconveniences they might suffer. The committee 
agree with the President, that it would promote essen- 
tially the security and happiness of the tribes of In- 
dians, if they could be prevailed on to retire beyond 
the limits of the States; but, they cannot see the in- 
justice of any measure, short of actual hostility, which 
would essentially promote the security and happiness 
of the Cherokees. There is another consideration 
which should be brought into view; the only plausi- 
ble objections to the proposed order, is its injustice, 
and inhumanity, to the Indians. That it is just to 
promote their essential security and happiness, even 
by means not agreeable to their wishes, cannot be de. 
nied ; that itis humane to preserve them from dan- 
gers, to which they will be exposed, by an obstinate 
adherence to their own opinions, is equally true. 
Their present position is incompatible with the claims 
of the State of Georgia; the knowledge of the fact, 
that the United States will not, in consequence of the 
perverseness of the Cherokees, comply with the obli- 
gations of the compact of 1802, will necessarily pro- 
duce irritations and resentments, the consequences of 
which may be easily foreseen. The United States 
may be under the fatal necessity of seeing the Chero- 
kees annihilated, or of defending them against their 
own citizens. The committee offer to the House the 
following resolutions, under a full conviction that the 
adoption of them will not be followed by any conse- 
quences injurious to the Cherokee tribe, or to the 
character of the General Government for justice and 
humanity. 

Resolved, That the United States are bound, by 
their obligations to Georgia, to take, immediately, the 
necessary measures for the removal of the Cherokee 
Indians beyond the limits of that State. 

Resolved, That such an arrangement with the State 
of Georgia shouid be. made, as may lead to the final 
adjustment of the claims of that State, under the com- 
pect of 1802, with the least possible inconvenience 0 
the Cherokee and Creek Indians, within the boundary 
of the State. 

Resolved, That the sum of dollars should be 
appropriated for the purposes expressed in the above 
resolutions. 








themselves to the policy, as it has affected the per- 
formance of the promises of the United States, under 
the compact of 1802. As it relates to that compact, 
they ex their decided conviction that the attempts 
which have been made to civilize, and permanently 
fix, the Cherokees in Georgia, is in direct violation of 
the promise to extinguish their title, as soon as it 
could be done peaceably, and on reasonable terms; 
nor do the committee perceive the necessity of holding 
out the idea of permanent settlement in Georgia, as a 

relude to the establishment of a regular government 
for the Indians. As it regards expense, it would cer- 
tainly be, for the United States, cheapest mode of 
effecting this object, as the cost would be paid by 
Georgia, and the United States would be saved from 
the onerous obligation of removing the Indians for the 
benefit of that State; a saving of expense which, 
however, the United States will not desire, as it in- 
volves a breach of their faith. 

From the circumstances thus detailed, the House 
will not be surprised at the present pretensions of the 
Cherokees, to be regarded as independent, or their 
declarations, that they will neither sell nor quit the 
lands occupied by them. Some surprise cannot but 
be felt at the acquiescence of the United States in the 
substitution of diplomatic correspondence for Indian 
talks, and at the manner in which the subject of the 
Cherokees is presented to Congress. The Legislature 
of Georgia, at their last session, sent to the Chief 
Magistrate a memorial on the subject of the compact 
of 1802. The President of the United States has 
not laid that memorial before Congress, but has pre- 
ferred to present to the Legislative body a correspond- 
ence of the Secretary of War with certain Cherokee 
chiefs, which begins, on their part, by a declaration 
that they would sell no more land ; contains a request 
that no more appropriations should be made for that 
purpose ; and a suggestion that the United States 
should, in some other way, satisfy Georgia, as, by a 
cession in Florida. To the formal answer of the Sec- 
retary of War, a rejoinder is given, and, on this re- 
joinder, Congress are informed that its power must be 
exerted, as it is obvious that the Executive can do 
nothing further without the intervention of Congress. 
The President has given his opinion, that the use of 
force would be unjust, and that without force nothing 
can be done. What should be done by Congress, is 
a subject of the most serious and important concern. 
The parties to the compact of 1802 anticipated the ex- 
tinguishment of the Indian title to all the lands in 
Georgia. The United States agreed to extinguish it, 
as soon as it could be done peaceably, and on reason- 
able terms. The compact imposed upon the General 
Government the obligation to use all the means ne- 
cessary to accomplish the end in view. It was espe- 
cially their duty to refrain from doing any thing cal- 
culated even to retard, much less to render impracti- 
cable, the attainment of that end. If the committee 
have not deceived themselves, it must be apparent, 
that the United States have omitted to embrace two 
occasions, when a fuller performance of the conditions 
of the compact was in their power. It is equally ap- 
parent that the United States have not only omitted 
to express constantly, and with firmness, to the Cher- 
okees, the necessity of their ultimate removal from 
Georgia, but have held out to them the idea of a per- 
manent residence, as citizens, in that State; have 
taught them the value of their position, and intimated, 
that it depended upon themselves, to remain or to 
remove ; have attempted to vest, in individuals, a per- 
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Mr. ForsytTH moved to refer the report to a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

nion. 

. To this reference, Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, 
objected, as giving to this subject an undue pre- 
ference over other business earlier introduced into 
the House. se Avani Us 

In reply to this objection, Mr. Forsyrn said, 
among other things, that, if gentlemen had ex- 
amined the documents connected with this report, 
they would have seen, thata state of irritation ex- 
ists, which requires to be allayed, or it would re- 
quire something stronger than resolutions of this 
House to allay it. 

Mr. Lirtve supported the reference to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
as being most proper for a subject which might 
be considered as of national magnitude, &c. 

Mr. ALLEN said his reason for objecting to this 
reference was, that he was unwilling that the 
claims of individuals, which have been long pend- 
- ing in this House, and were now in an advanced 
stage, should be postponed in order to take up a 
claim which has been but recently introduced 
into the House, and on which, until this morning, 
a report had not been made. The present session, 
he thought, was now too far advanced to go into 
- an investigation of this new matter. 

_ The question was then taken on Mr. Forsytun’s 
' motion for a reference, and decided in the affir- 
_ mative—82 votes to 75. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


_ The engrossed bill to amend the several acts for 
_ imposing duties on imports and tonnage, was then 
_ read a third time; and the question being stated, 
_ “Shall this bill pass ?” 
__ Mr. Ranpvocpn, of Virginia, addressed the Chair. 
_ Iam, said he, practising no deception upon my- 
_ self, much less upon the House, when I say that, 
_ if Thad consulted my own feelings and inclina- 
_ tions, I should not have troubled the House, ex- 
 hausted as it is, and as I am, with any further 
_ remarks upon this subject. I come to the dis- 
_ charge of this task, not merely with reluctance, 
| but with disgust; jaded, worn down, abraded, I 
_ may say, asl am by long attendance upon this 
_ body, and continued stretch of the attention upon 
_ this subject. I come to it, however, at the sug- 
_ gestion, and in pursuance of the wishes of those 
| whose wishes are for me in all matters touching 
_ my public duty, paramount law; I speak with 
those reservations, of course, which every moral 
' agent must be supposed to make to himself. 
| It was not more to his surprise than to his dis- 
_ appointment, Mr. R. said, that, on his return to 
_ the House, after a necessary absence of a few days, 
- on indispensable business, he found it engaged in 
_ discussing the general principle of the bill, when 
_ its details were under consideration. If he had 
' expected such a turn in the debate he would, at 
_ any private sacrifice, however great, have remained 
3 With 
the exception of the speech, already published, of 
his worthy colleague on his right, (Mr. P. P. Bar- 
sour,) Mr. R. said, he was nearly deprived of the 
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benefit of the discussion which had taken place. 
Many weeks had been océupied with this bill (he 
hoped the House would saab him for saying so) 
before he took the slightest part in the delibera- 
tions on the details, and he now sincerely regret- 
ted that he had not had firmness enough to adhere 
to the resolution which he had laid down to him- 
self in the early stage of the debate, not to take 
any part in the discussion of the details of the 
measure.* But, as he trusted, what he now had 
to say upon this subject, although more and better 
things had been said by others, might not be the 
same that they had said, or might not be said 
in the same manner, he here borrowed the lan- 
guage of a man who had heretofore been con- 
spicuous in the councils of the country; of one 
who was unrivalled for readiness and dexterity in 
debate; who was long without an equal on the 
floor of this body ; who had contributed as much 
to the revolution of 1801 as any man in this na- 
tion,t and had derived as little benefit from it; 
as, to use the words of that celebrated man, what 
he had to say was not that which had been said by 
others, and would not be said in their manner, 
the House would, he trusted, have patience with 
him during the short time that his strength would 
allow him to occupy their attention. And he 
begged them to understand, that the notes which 
he held in his hands were not notes on which he 
meant to speak, but of what others had spoken, 
and from which he would make the smallest se- 
lection in his power. 

Here permit me to say, observed Mr. R., that 
I am obliged, and with great reluctance, to differ 
from my worthy colleague, who has taken so con- 
spicuous a part in this debate, about one fact, which. 
I will call to his recollection, for [ am sure it was 
in his memory, though sleeping. He has under- 
taken to state the causes by which the difference 
in the relative condition of various parts of the 
Union has been produced; but my worthy col- 
league has omitted to state the primum ile of 
the commerce and manufactures to which a por- 
tion of the country I need not name owes its pre- 
sent prosperity and wealth. That primum mobile 
was Southern capital. 1 speak now not of transac- 
tions quorum pars minima fui, but of things of 
which, nevertheless, I have a contemporaneous 
recollection. I say, without the fear of contradic- 
tion, then, that, in consequence of the enormous 
depreciation of the evidences of the public debt of 
this country—the debt proper of the United States 
(to which must be added an item of not less than 
twenty millions of dollars, for the State debts as- 
sumed by the United States) being bought up and 
almost engrossed by the people of what were then 
called the Northern States—a measure which no- 
body dreamt any thing about, or which nobody 
had the slightest suspicion—I mean the assump- 


* By so doing, many of Mr. R.’s strongest objections 
to the bill were in a manner dissipated, there being no 
report of these skirmishes. Some of them, with which 
he thought it indecent again to trouble the House, 
will be found (substantially) appended to this speech. 

tSee note 1, Appendix. 
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tion of the State debts by the Federal Government; 
these debts being bought up for a mere song, a 
capital cf eighty millions of dollars, or, in other 
words, a credit to that amount, bearing an inter- 
est of six per cent. per annum, (with the exception 
of nineteen millions, the interest of that debt, 
which bore an interest of three per cent.,) (see note 
2, Appendiz)—a capital of eighty millions of dol- 
Jars was poured, in a single day, into the coffers of 
the North; and to that cause we may mainly as- 
cribe the difference so disastrous to the South, 
between that country and the other portion of this 
Union, to which I have alluded. hen we, said 
Mr. R., roused by the sufferings of our brethren 
of Boston, entered into the contest with the mother 
country, and when we came out of it—when this 
Constitution was adopted, we were comparatively 
rich-—they were positively poor. What is now our 
relative situation? They are flourishing and rich ; 
we are tributary to them, not only through the 
medium of the public debt of which I have spoken, 
but also through the medium of the pension list, 
nearly the whole amount of which is disbursed in 
the Eastern States; and to this creation of a day 
is to be ascribed the difference of our relative sit- 
uation, (I hope my worthy colleague will not con- 
sider any thing that I say as conflicting with his 
general principles, to which I heartily subscribe.) 
( Note 3, of Appendix.) Yes, sir, and the price paid 
for the creation of all that portion of this capital, 
which consisted of the assumed debts of the States, 
was the immense boon of fixing the Seat of Gov- 
ernment where it now is. And I advert to this 
bargain, because I wish to show to every member 
of this House, and, if it were possible, to every in- 
. dividual of this nation, the most tremendous and 
calamitous results of political bargaining. 

Sir, when are we to have enough of this Tariff 
question? In 1816 it was supposed to be settled. 
Only three years thereafter, another proposition 
for increasing it was sent from this House to the 
Senate, baited with a tax of four cents per pound 
on brown sugar. It was, fortunately, rejected in 
that body. In what manner this bill is baited it 
does not become me to say; but I have too dis- 
tinct a recollection of the vote in Committee of 
the Whole, on the duty upon molasses, and after- 
wards of the vote in the House on the same ques- 
tion; of the votes of more than one of the States 
on that question, not to mark it well. I do not 
say that the change of the vote on that question 
was effected by any man’s voting against his own 

‘motion, but I do not hesitate to say that it was 
effected by one man’s electioneering against his 
own motion. I am very glad, Mr. Speaker, that 
old Massachusetts Bay, and the Province of Maine 
and Sagadahock, by whom we stood in the days 
of the Revolution, now stand by the South, and 
will not aid in fixing on us this system of taxa- 
tion, compared with which the taxation of Mr. 
Grenville and Lord North was as nothing. I speak 
with knowledge of what I say, when I declare, 
that this bill is an attempt to reduce the country 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line, and East of 
the Allegany mountains, to a state of worse than 
colonial bondage; a state to which the domina_ 
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tion of Great Britain was, in my judgment, {;; 
pad and I trust I shall always have tho 
earless integrity to utter any political sentimey; 
which the head sanctions and the heart ratifies. 
for the British Parliament never would have dare; 
to lay such duties on our imports, or their expor 
to us, either “at home” or here, as is now propose; 
to be laid upon the imports from abroad. At tha: 
time we had the command of the market of the 
vast dominions then subject, and we should have 
had those which have since been subjected to the 
British empire ; we enjoyed a free trade, eminent|y 
superior to any thing we can enjoy if this bill shal 
go into operation. It is a sacrifice of the interesi, 
of a part of this nation to the ideal benefit of the 
rest. It marks us out as the victims of a worse 
than Egyptian bondage. It is a barter of so muci, 
of our rights, of so much of the fruits of our labor, 
for political power to be transferred to other hand: 
It ought to be met, and I trust it will be met, in the 
southern country, as was the Stamp act, and by al; 
those measures, which I will not detain the Hous: 
by recapitulating, which succeeded the Stamp ac. 
and produced the final breach with the mothe: 
country, which it took about ten years to bring 
about; as I trust in my conscience, it will noi 
take as long to bring about similar results from 
this measure, should it become a law. 

All policy is very suspicious, says an eminen: 
statesman, that sacrifices the interest of any par: 
of the community to the ideal good of the whole: 
and those governments only are tolerable where 
by the necessary construction of the political ma- 
chine, the interest of all the parts are obliged to te 
protected by it. Here is a district of country ex- 
tending from the Patapsco to the Gulf of Mexico. 
from the Allegany to the Atlantic, a district whicli 
taking in all that part of Maryland lying south o: 
the Patapsco and east of Elk river, raises five- 
sixths of all the exports of this country that are o! 
home growth—I have in my hand the official 
statements, which prove it, but which I will no! 
weary the House by reading, (see Appendiz, 1 
4,)—in all this country. Yes, sir, and I bless God 
for it; for, with all the fantastic and preposterou: 
theories about the rights of man, (the theories, no! 
the rights themselves, I speak of,) there is nothin 
but power. that can restrain power—I bless God 
that, in this insulted, oppressed, and outraged 
region, We are, as to our counsels in regard to thi: 
measure, but as one man; that there exists on tle 
subject but one feeling and one interest. Wear 
proscribed, and put to the ban; and if we do no! 
feel, and feeling do not act, we are bastards \ 
those fathers who achieved the Revolution; the. 
shall we deserve to make our bricks withou! 
straw. There is no case on record in which } 

roposition like this, suddenly changing the who. 
rame of a country’s polity, tearing asunder every 
ligature of the body politic, was ever carried by 4 
lean majority of two or three votes, unless it be 
the usurpation of the Septennial act, which passe’ 
the British Parliament by, I think, a majority ©! 
one vote, the same that laid the tax on cotton bas- 
ging. Ido not stop here, sir, to argue about the 
constitutionality of this bill; I consider the Cot 
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stitution a dead letter; I consider it to consist, at 
this time, of the power of the General Govern- 
ment and the power of the States—that is the 
Constitution. You may intrench yourself in parch- 
ment to the teeth, — Lord Chatham, the sword 
will find its way to the vitals of the Constitution. 
| have no faith in parchment, sir; I have no faith 
in the abracadabra of the Constitution ; I have no 
faith in it. 1 have faith in the power of that Com- 
monwealth, of which I am an unworthy son; in 
the power of those Carolinas, and of that Georgia, 
in her ancient and utmost extent, to the Missis- 
sippi, Which went with us through the valley of 
the shadow of death, in the war of our independ- 
ence. I have said that I shall not stop to discuss 
the constitutionality of this question, for that rea- 
son, and for a better; that there never was a con- 
stitution under the sun, in which, by an unwise 
exercise of the powers of the government, the peo- 
ple may not be driven to the extremity of resist- 
ance by force. “For it is not, perhaps, so much 
‘ by the assumption of unlawful powers, as by the 
‘ unwise or unwarrantable use of those which are 
‘most legal, that governments oppose their true 
‘end and object; for there is such a thing as ty- 
‘ranny as well as usurpation.” If, under a power 
to regulate trade, you prevent exportation ; if, with 
the most approved spring lancets, you draw the 
last drop of blood from our veins; if, secundum 
artem, you draw the last shilling from our pockets, 
what are the checks of the Constitution to us? A 
fig for the Constitution! When the scorpion’s 


sting is probing us to the quick, shall we stop to 


chop logic? Shall we get some learned and cun- 
ning clerk to say whether the power to do this is 
to be found in the Constitution, and then, if he, 
from whatever motive, shall maintain the affirm- 
ative, like the animal whose fleece forms so ma- 
terial a portion of this bill, quietly lie down and 
be shorn ? 

Sir, events now passing elsewhere, which plant 
a thorn in my pillow anda dagger in my heart, 
admonish me of the difficulty of governing with 
sobriety any people who are over head and ears in 
debt. That state of things begets a temper which 
sets at naught every thing like reason and com- 
mon sense. This country is unquestionably la- 
boring under great distress, but we cannot lone 
late it out of that distress. We may, by your 
lapiaietion, reduce all the country south and east 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, the whites as well as 
the blacks, to the condition of Helots—you can 
dono more. We have had placed before us, in 
the course of this discussion, foreign examples 
and authorities; and among other things, we have 
been told, as an argument in favor of this meas- 
ure, of the prosperity of Great Britain. Have 
gentlemen taken into consideration the peculiar 
advantages of Great Britain? Have they taken 
into consideration that, not excepting Mexico, 
end that fine country which lies between the Ori- 
noco and the Caribbean sea, England is decided- 
ly superior in point of physical advantages to 
every country under the sun? This is unques- 
tionably true. I will enumerate some of those ad- 
vantages. First, there is her climate. In Eng- 
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land, such is the temperature of the air, that a 
man can there do more days’ work in the year, 
and more hours’ work in the day, than in any 
other climate in the world; of course I include 
Scotland and Ireland in this description. It is in 
such a climate only, that the human animal can 
bear without extirpation the corrupted air, the 
noisome exhalations, the incessant labor of these 
accursed manufactories. Yes, sir, accursed; for 
I say it is an accursed thing, which I will neither 
taste, nor touch, nor handle. If we were to act 
here on the English system, we should have the 
yellow fever at Philadelphia, New York, &c., not 
in August merely, but from June to January, and 
from January to June. The climate of this coun- 
try alone, were there no other natural obstacle to 
it, says aloud, you shall not manufacture! Even 
our tobacco factories, admitted to be the most 
wholesome of any sort of factories, are known to 
be, where extensive, the very nidus (if I may use 
the expression,) of yellow fever and other fevers 
of similar type. In another of the advantages of 
Great Britain, so important to her prosperity, we 
are almost ona par with, her if we knew how 
properly to use it. Fortunatos nimium sua si bona no- 
rint—for, as regards defence, we are, to all intents 
and purposes, almost as much an island as Eng- 
land herself, But one of her insular advantages we 
can neveracquire. Every part of that country is 
accessible from the sea. There, as you recede 
from the sea, you do not get further from the sea. 

I know that a great deal will be said of our ma- 
jestic rivers, about the father of floods, and his’ 
tributary streams; but with the Ohio frozen up 

all the Winter, and dry all the Summer, with a 
long, tortuous, difficult, and dangerous navigation 
thence to the ocean, the gentlemen of the West 
may rest assured that they will never derive one 
particle of advantage, from even a total prohibi- 
tion of foreign manufactures. You may succeed 
in reducing ws to your own level of misery ; but, 
if we were to agree to become your slaves, you 
never can derive one farthing of advantage from 
this bill. What parts of this country can derive 
any advantage from it? Those parts only, where 
there is a water power in immediate contact with 
navigation, such as the vicinities of Boston, Prov- 
idence, Baltimore, Richmond, &c. Petersburg is 
the last of these as you travel south* ‘You take 
a bag of cotton up the river to Pittsburg, or to 
Zanesville, to have it manufactured and sent 
down to New Orleans fora market, and before 
your bag of cotton has got to the place of manu- 
facture, the manufacturer of Providence has re- 
ceived his returns for the goods made from his bag 
of cotton purchased at the same time that you 
purchased yours. No, sir; gentlemen may as well 
insist that because the Chesapeake bay, mare nos 

trum, our Mediterranean sea, gives us every ad 

vantage of navigation, we shall exclude from it 
every thing but steamboats and those boats called 
kat’ exochen, per emphasin, par excellence, Kentucky 


* Petersburg is the last of these situations combining 


navigation and water power, as you travel southward 
from Boston to New Orleans. 
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boats—a sort of huge, square, clumsy wooden box. 
And why not insist upon it? Hav’nt you “ the 
power to regulate commerce?” Would not that, 
too, be a “regulation of commerce?” It would, 
indeed, and a pretty regulation it is; and so is 
this bill. And, sir, | marvel that the representa- 
tion from the great commercial State of New 
York should be in favor of this bill. If opera- 
tive—and if inoperative why talk of it ?—if op- 
erative, it must, like the sakes of 1807, ’8, ’9, 
transfer no small portion of the wealth of the 
London of America, as New York has been called, 
to Quebec and Montreal. She will receive the 
most of her imports from abroad, down the river. 
I do not know any bill that could be better calcu- 
lated for Vermont than this bill ; because, through 
Vermont, from Quebec, Montreal, and other po- 
sitions on the St. Lawrence, we are, if it es, 
eee to receive our supplies of foreign 
oods. It will, no doubt, also, suit the Niagara 
rontier. 
But, sir, 1 must not suffer myself to be led too 
far astray from the topic of the peculiar advan- 
tages of England as a manufacturing country. 
Her vast beds of coal are inexhaustible; there are 
daily discoveries of quantities of it, greater than 
ages past have yet consumed; to which beds of 
coal her manufacturing establishments have been 
transferred, as any man may see who will com- 
pare the present population of her towns with 
what it was formerly. It is to these beds of coal 
that Birmingham, Manchester, Wolverhampton, 
Sheffield, Leeds, and other manufacturing towns, 
owe their growth. If you could destroy her coal 
in one day, you would cut at once the sinews of 
her power. Then there are her metals, and par- 
ticularly tin, of which she has the exclusive mo- 
nopoly. Tin, I know, is to be found in Japan, 
and perhaps elsewhere, but, in practice, England 
has now the monopoly of that article. I might 
g° further, said Mr. R., and I might say that Eng- 
and possesses an advantage, quo ad hoc, in her 
institutions ; for there men are compelled to pay 
their debts. But, here, men are not only not com- 
pelled to pay their debts, but they are protected in 
the refusal to pay them, in the scandalous evasion 
of their legal obligations ; and, after being con- 
vieted of embezzling the public money, and the 
money of others, of which her were the appointed 
guardians and trustees, they have the impudence 
to obtrude their unblushing fronts into society, 
and elbow honest men out of their way! There, 
though all men are on a footing of equality on 
the highway, and in the courts of law, at mill and 
at market, yet the castes in Hindostan are not 
more distinctly separated one from the other than 
the different classes of society are in England. 
It is true, that it is practicable for a wealthy mer- 
chant or a manufacturer, or his descendants, after 
having, through two or three generations, washed 
out what is considered the stain of their original 
occupation, to emerge, by slow degrees, into the 
higher ranks of society ; but this rarely happens. 
Can you find men of vast fortune, in this country, 
content to move in the lower circles—content as 
the ox under the daily drudgery of the yoke? It 
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is true that, in England, some of these wealthy 


ron take itinto their heads to buy seats in Pay. 
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ament; but, when they get there, unless they 
possess great talents, they are mere nonentities. 
their existence is only to be found in the Red 
Book, which contains a list of the members of 
Parliament. Now, sir, I wish to know, if, in the 
Western country, where any man may get beasily 
drunk for three pence sterling—in England, you 
cannot get a small wineglass of spirits under 
twenty-five cents ; one such drink of grog as | 
have seen swallowed in this country would there 
cost a dollar;—in the Western country, where 
every man can get as much meat and bread as he 
can consume, and yet spend the best part of his 
days, and nights too, perhaps, on the tavern 
benches, or loitering at the cross-roads asking the 
news,—can you expect the people of such a coun. 
try. with countless millions of wild land and wild 
animals besides, can be cooped up in manufac. 
turing establishments, and made to work sixteen 
hours a day, under the superintendence of a driver 
—yes, a driver, compared with whom a Southern 
overseer is a gentleman and man of refinement; 
for, if they do not work, (these work people in 
the manufactories, ) a cannot eat; and, among 
all the punishments that can be devised, (put 
death, even, among the number,) I defy you to get 
as much work out of a man by any of them, as 
when he knows that he must work before he can 
eat. 

But, sir, if we follow the example of England, 
in one respect, as we are invited to do, we must 
also follow it in another. If we adopt her policy, 
we must adopt her institutions also. Her policy 
is the result of her institutions, and our institu- 
tions must be, as the result of our policy, assimi- 
lated to her’s. We cannot adopt such an exterior 
system as that of England, without adopting also 
her interior policy. e have heard of her wealth, 
her greatness, her glory ; but her eulogist is silent 
about the poverty, wretchedness, misery, of the 
lowest orders. Show me the country, say gentle- 
men, which has risen to glory without this sys- 
tem of bounties and protection on manufactures! 
Sir, show me any country, beyond our own, which 
has risen to glory or to greatness without an es- 
tablished church, or without a powerful aristoc- 
racy, if not an hereditary nobility. I know no 
country in Europe, except Turkey, without hered- 
itary nobles. Must we, too, have these Corinthi- 
an ornaments of society, because those countries 
of greatness and glory have given in to them? 
But, after we shall have destroyed all our foreign 
trade; after we shall have, by the prevention o! 
imports, cut off exports—thus ae the promise 
of the Constitution to the ear, and breaking it to 
the hope—paltering with the people in a double 
sense,—after we shall have done this, we are told, 
“we shall only have to resort to an excise; Wwe 
have only to change the mode of collection of taxes 
from the people; both modes of taxation are vvl- 
untary.” Very voluntary! Theexciseman comes 
into my house; searches my premises ; respects 
not even the privacy of female apartments; mea- 
sures, gauges, and weighs every thing; levies 3 
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tax upon every thing; and then tells me the tax 
isa voluntary one on my part, and that I am or 

ttobe content. “ Yes, voluntary,” as Portia 
said to Shylock, when she played the judge so 
rarely—“ Art thou content, Jew ? rt thou 
content ?” f 

These taxes, however, it seems, are voluntary, 
“as being altogether upon consumption.” By a 
recent speech on this subject, the greater part of 
which, said Mr. R., I was so fortunate as to hear, 
I learn that there have been only two hundred 
capital prosecutions in England, within a given 
time, for violations of the revenue laws. Are we 
ready, if one of us, too poor to own a saddle- 
horse, should borrow a saddle and clap it on his 
plough-horse, to ride to church or court or mill or 
market, to be taxed for a surplus saddle-horse, 
and surcharged for having failed to list him as 
such? Are gentlemen aware of the inquisitorial, 
dispensing, arbitrary, and almost Papal power, of 
the Commissioners of Excise? I shall not stop 
to go into a detail of them; but I never did expect 
to hear it said, on this floor, and by a gentleman 
from Kentucky, too, that the excise system was a 
mere scarecrow—a bugbear—that the sound of the 
words constituted all the difference between a sys- 
tem of excise and a system of customs ; that both 
meant the same thing. “ Write them together ; 
your’s is as fairaname. Sound them; it doth be- 
come the mouth as well.” Here, sir, I must beg 
leave to differ ; I do not think it does. “ Weigh 
them ; it is as heavy.” ThatI grant. ‘Conjure 
with them”—excise “ will start a spirit as soon as 
customs. 

This I verily believe, sir, and I wish, with all my 
heart, if this bill is to pass—if new and unneces- 
sary burdens are to be wantonly imposed upon the 
people—that we were to return home with the 
blessed news of a tax or excise, not less by way of 
“minimum,” than fifty cents per gallon upon 
whiskey. And here, if I did not consider an ex- 
ciseman to bear, according to the language of the 
old law books, caput luwpinum, and that it was al- 
most as meritorious to shoot such a hell-hound of 
tyranny, as to shoot a wolf or a mad dog—and, if 
I did not know that any thing like an excise in 
this country is in effect utterly impracticable, I 
myself, feeling, seeing, blushing for my country, 
would gladly vote to lay an excise on this abomi- 
nable liquor, the lavish consumption of which 
renders this the most drunken nation under the 
sun; and yet, we have refused to take the duties 
from wines, from cheap French wines particu- 
larly, that might lure the dog from his vomit, and 
lay the foundation of a reformation of the public 
manners. Sir, an excise system can never be 
maintained in this country. -I had as lief be a 
tythe-proctor in Ireland, and met on a dark night 
in a narrow road by a dozen white-boys, or peep- 
of-day boys, or hearts of oak, or hearts of steel, as 
an exciseman in the Alleghany mountains, met, 
in a lonely road, or by-place, by a backwoodsman, 
with a rifle in his hand. With regard to Ireland, 
the British chancellor of the exchequer has been 
obliged to reduce the excise in Ireland on distilled 
spirits, to comparatively nothing to what it was 
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formerly, in consequence of the impossibility of 
collecting it in that country. Ireland is, not to 
speak with statistical accuracy, about the size of 
Pennsylvania, containing something like twenty- 
five thousand square miles of territory, with a 
population of six millions of inhabitants, nearly 
as great a number as the whole of the white pop- 
ulation of the United States; with a standing 
army of 20,000 men; with another standing army, 
composed of all those classes in civil life, who, 
through the instrumentality of that army, keep 
the wretched people in subjection—under all these 
circumstances, even in Ireland, the excise cannot 
be collected. I venture to say, that no army that 
the earth has ever seen—not such an one as that 
of Bonaparte, which marched to the invasion of 
Russia—would be capable of collecting an excise 
in this country—not such an one as that described, 
if you will allow me to give some delightful po- 
etry in exchange for very wretched prose, as Mil- 
ton has described : 

“Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 

When Agrican, with all his northern powers, 

Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 

The city of Calliphrone, from whence to win 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 

His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 

Both Paynim and the Peers of Charlemagne.” 

Not such a force, nor even the troops with which 
he compares them, which were no less than “ the 
legion fiends of hell,” could collect an excise here. 
If any officer of our Government were to take the 
field a still-hunting, as they call it in Ireland, 
among our Southern or Western forests and moun- 
tains, I should like to see the throwing off the 
hounds. I have still enough of the sportsman 
about me, that I should like to see the breaking 
cover; and, above all, I should like to be in at the 
death. 

And what, said Mr. R., are we now about to 
do? For what was the Constitution formed ? 
To drive the people of any part of this Union 
from the plough to the distaff? Sir, the Consti- 
tution of the United States never would have been 
formed, and if formed, would have been scouted, 
una voce, by the people, if viewed as a means for 
effecting purposes like this. The Constitution 
was formed for external purposes, to raise armies 
and navies, and to lay uniform duties on imports, 
to raise a revenue to defray the expenditure for 
such objects. What are you going to do now? 
To turn the Constitution wrong side out; to aban- 


| don foreign commerce and exterior relations—I am 


sorry to use this Frenchified word—the foreign 


| affairs, which it was established to regulate, and 
| convert it into a municipal agent, to carry a sys, 


tem of espionage and excise into every log house 
in the United States. We went to war with 
Great Britain for free trade and sailors’ rights; 
we made a treaty of peace in which I never could, 
with the aid of my glasses, see a word about either 
the one or the other of these objects of contention ; 
we are now determined never to be engaged in 
another for such purposes; for we are, ourselves, 
putting an end to them. And, by the way of 
comfort in this state of things, we have been told, 
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by the doctor as well as by the apothecary, that 
much cannot be immediately expected from this 
new scheme; that years will pass away before its 
beneficial effects will be fully realized. And to 
whom is this tuld? To the consumptive patient 
it is said—here is the remedy ; persevere in it for 
a few years, and it will infallibly cure your dis- 
order ; and this infallible remedy is prescribed for 
pulmonary consumption, which is an opprobrium 
of physicians, and has reached a stage that, in a 
few months, not to say days, must inevitably ter- 
minate the existence of the patient. This is to be 
done, too, on the plea that the people who call for 
this measure are already ruined. I will do any 
thing, sir, in reason, to relieve these persons; but 
I can never agree, because they are ruined, and 
we are half ruined only, that we shall be entirely 
ruined, for the contingent possibility of their re- 
lief. We have no belief in this new theory—new, 
for it came in with the French revolution, and 
that is of modern date—of the transfusion of blood 
from a healthy animal to a sick one: and, if there 
is to be such a transfusion for the benefit of these 
ruined persons now, we refer the gentlemen to 
bulls and goats for supplies of blood, for we 
should be the veriest asses to permit them to draw 
our own. 

We are told, however, that we have nothing to 
do but to postpone the payment of the public debt 
for a few years, and wait for an accumulation of 
wealth, for a new run of luck— 

‘* Rusticus expectat dum defluet omnis et ille 

“ Labitur et labitur in omne volubilis evum.” 
This postponement of the public debt is no nov- 
elty. All debts are, now-a-days, as old Lilly 
hath it, in the future in rus, “about to be” paid. 
We have gone on postponing paying the national 
debt, and our own debts, until individual credit 
is at an end ; until property, low as it is reduced 
in ts by our fantastic legislation, can no longer 
be bought but for ready money. Here is one, and 
there the other. I am describing a state of so- 
ciety which I know to exist in a part of the coun- 
try, and which I hear, with concern, does exist 
in a greater degree, in a much larger portion of 
the country, than I pretend to be personally ac- 
quainted with. 

In all beneficial changes in the natural world— 
and the sentiment is illustrated by one of the most 
beautiful effusions of imagination and genius that 
I ever read—in all those changes, which are the 
work of an all-wise, all-seeing, and superintend- 
ing providence, as in the insensible gradation by 
which the infant bud expands into manhood, and 
from manhood to senility; or, if you will, to 
caducity itself—you find nature never working 
but by gradual and imperceptible changes ; you 
cannot see the object move, but take your eye 
from it for a while, and like the index of that 
clock, you can see that it has moved. The old 
proverb says, God works good, and always by 
degrees. The devil, on the other hand, is bent on 
mischief, and always ina hurry. He cannot stay: 
his object is mischief, which can best be effected 
suddenly, and he must be gone to work elsewhere. 
But we have the comfort, under the pressure of 



















“ so, my lord, is the 
a blanket or a warm rug to a wretch that is shiy- 
ering with cold, and teil him you shall get one 
no where else, but you are at siberty not to buy 


this measure, that at least no force is exercised 
upon us; we are not obliged to buy goods of for- 
eign manufacture. It is true, sir, that gentlemen 
have not said you shall not send your tobacco or 
cotton abroad ; but they have said the same thing, 
in other words ; by preventing the importation of 
the returns which we used to receive, and with- 
out whicu, the sale or exchange of our produce js 
impracticable, they say to us, you shall sell only 
to us, and we will give you what we please ; you 
shall buy only of us, but at what price we please 
to ask. But no force is used! 
liberty not to buy or to sell. 
lish Judge once told a certain curate at Brentford, 
that the court of chancer 


ou are at full 
Sir, when an Eng- 
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ondon Tavern.” You show 
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mine. 

No Jew, who ever tampered with the necessi- 
ties of a profligate young heir, lending him money 
at an usury of cent. per cent.,ever acted more pater- 
nally than the advocates of this bill, to those upon 
whom it is to operate. I advise you, young man, for 
your good, says the usurer. I do these things very 
reluctantly, says Moses—these courses will lead 
we toruin. But, no force—no sir, no force short of 

ussian despotism, shall induce me to pemenan, 
or, knowing it, to use any article from the region 
of country which attemps to cram this bill down 
our throats. On this, we of the South are re- 
solved, as were our fathers about the tea, which 
they refused to drink; for this is the same old 
question of the stamp act in a new shape, viz: 
whether they, who have no common feeling with 
us, shall impose on us, not merely a burdensome 
but a ruinous tax, and that, by way of experiment 
and sport. And I say again, if we are to submit 
to such usurpations, give me George Grenville, 
give me Lord North fora master. It is in this 
point of view that I most deprecate the bill. If, 
said Mr. R., from the language I have used, any 
gentleman shall believe I am not as much attach- 
ed to this Union as any one on this floor, he will 
labor under great mistake. But there is no magic 
in this word union. I value it as the means of 

reserving the liberty and happiness of the people. 

arriage itself is a good thing, but the marriages 
of Mezentius were not so esteemed, The mar- 
riage of Sinbad, the sailor, with the corse of his 
deceased wife, was an union, and just such an 
union will this be, if, by a bare majority in both 
Houses, this bill shall become a law. And, I ask, 
sir, whether it will redound to the honor of this 
House, if this bill should pass, that the people 
should owe their escape to the act of any others 
rather than to us? Shall we, when even the 
British Parliament are taking off taxes by whole- 
sale—when all the assessed taxes are diminished 
fifty per cent.—when the tax on salt is reduced 
seven-eighths, with a pledge that the remainder 
shall come off, and the whole would have been 
repealed, but that it was kept on asa salvo for 
the wounded pride of Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer,* who, when asked—why keep on this 
odious tax, which brings but a paltry hundred 
and fifty thousand per annum ? answered, by sub- 
terfuge and evasion, as I have heard done in this 
House, and drew back upon his resources, his ma- 
jority—how will it answer for the people to look 
up for their escape from oppression, not to their 
immédiate Representatives, but to the Represent- 
atives of the States, or, possibly, to the Execu- 
tive? And, permit me here to say, and I say it 
freely, because it is true, that I join as heartily as 
apy man, in reprehending “the cold, ambiguous 
support of the Executive Government to this bill.” 
Ido not use my own words; | deprecate as much as 
any member of this House can do, that the Execu- 
tive of this country should lend to*this bill, or to 
any other bill, a cold and ambiguous support, or 
support of any sort, until it come before him in the 
shape of a law, unless it be a measure which he, 
in his Constitutional capacity, may have invited 
Congress to pass. 1 may be permitted to say, and 
I will say, that, in case this bill should be unhap- 
pily presented to him for his signature, and as an 
allusion has been made to him in debate, I pre- 
sume I may repeat it,—I hope he will recollect 
how much the conte that gave him birth has 
done for him, and the little, not to say worse than 
nothing, that, during his administration he has 
done for her. I hope, sir, he will scout-the bill 
as contrary to the genius of our Government, to 
the whole spirit and letter of our confederation— 
I say of our confederation—Blessed be God, it is 
a confederation, and that it contains within itself 
the redeeming power which has more than once 
been exercised—and that it contains within itself 
the seeds of preservation, if not of this Union, at 
least of the individual Commonwealths of which 
it is composed. 

But, sir, not satisfied with an appeal to the ex- 
ample of Great Britain, whom we have been con- 
tent hitherto very seduously to censure and to imi- 
tate—as I once heard a person say that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for persons of a peculiar char- 
acter to be extremely vehement of censure of the 
very vice of which they are themselves guilty— 
the example of Russia has been introduced, the 
very last, I should suppose, that would be brought 
into this House on this or any other question. A 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Poinsert,) 
whose intelligence and information I very much 
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* It is a subject of much regret to me, that, at | 
this time, I had not had the benefit of the very able 
speech of his successor in office, (Mr. Robinson,) 
which reached the United States a few days after. 
It ought to be reprinted in every leading paper in the 
Union. With the good sense, liberality, manliness, 
and good faith, which characterize the whole speech, 
he states that Government is pledged to the abolition 
of the small remnant of the salt tax; and, if insisted 
on by the Opposition, the pledge shall be redeemed. 
He suggests, however, the policy of substituting some 
other reduction in lieu of the small tax now payable 
on salt, which he conceives to be as little burdensome, 
at its present reduced rate, as any other, and more 
easy of collection. 
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respect, but the feebleness of whose voice does not 
permit him to be heard as distinctly as could be 
wished, remarked the other day, and, having it on 
my notes, I will, with his leave, repeat it—Russia 
is cursed with a paper money, which, in point of 
depreciation and its consequent embarrassment to 
her, can boast of no advantage, I believe, even 
over that of that of Kentucky—so cursed, that it 
is impossible, until her circulation is restored to a 
heathful state, she can ever take her station as a 
commercial or manufacturing nation, to any ex- 
tent. Nay, more, Russia, with the exception of a 
few of her provinces, consists, like the interior of 
America, of a vast inland continent, desolated and 
deformed by prairies, or steppes, as they are there 
called, inhabited by a sparse population; and, as 
an appeal has been made to experience, said Mr. 
R., l ask any gentleman to show me an instance 
of any country under the sun that has, under these 
circumstances, taken a stand as a manufacturing 
or great commercial nation. These great rivers 
and inland seas cut a mighty figure on the map, 
but, when you come to consider of capacities for 
foreign commerce, how unlike the insular situa- 
tion of Great Britain, or the peninsular situation 
of almost the whole continent of Europe—sur- 
rounded or penetrated as it is by inland seas and 
ulfs! | May I be pardoned for adverting to the 
act—I know that comparisons are extremely odi- 
ous—that, when we look to Salem and Boston, to 
rts of the manne where skill, and capital, and 
industry, notoriously exist, we find opposition to 
this bill ; and that, when we look to countries 
which could sooner build one hundred pyramids, 
such as that of Cheops, than manufacture one 
cambric needle, or a paper of White Chapel pins, 
or a watch-spring, we hear a clamor about this 
system for the protection of manufactures. The 
merchants and manufacturers of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, the Province of Maine, and Sa- 
gadahock repel this bill, whilst men in hunting 
shirts, with deer-skin leggings and moccasins on 
their feet, want protection for manufactures—men 
with rifles on their shoulders, and long knives in 
their belts, seeking in the forests to lay in their 
next Winter’s supply of bearmeat. But it is not 
there alone the ery is heard. It is at Baltimore— 
decayed, deserted Baltimore, whose exports have 
more than one-half decreased, whilst those of Bos- 
ton have four times increased—it is decayed and 
deserted Baltimore that comes here and asks us 
for the protection of those interests which have 
grown up during the late war—privateering among 
the number, I presume. Philadelphia, too, in a 
state of atrophy, asks for the measure—Philadel- 
phia, who never can, pass what bill you please, 
have a foreign trade to any great amount, or be- 
come a great manufacturing town, for which she 
wants all the elements of climate, eoal, and capi- 
tal—this city, now over built, swoln to the utmost 
extent of the integument, and utterly destitute of 
force or weight in the Union, wants this bill for 
the protection of the domestic industry of her free 
blacks, I presume. _New York, too, is now willing 
to build up Montreal and Quebec at her expense— 
to convert the Hudson into a theatre for rival dispu- 
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tants about steamboats in the courts below stairs, 
and for them, and such as them, with a coasting 
license, to ply upon. The true remedy, and the 
only one, for the iron manufacturer of Pennsylva- 
nia, who has nothing but iron to sell, and that, 
they tell us, is worth nothing, would be to lay on 
the table of this House a declaration of war in 
blank, and then go intoa Committee of the Whole, 
to see what nation in the world it would be most 
convenient to go to war with—for, ‘fill the blank 
with the name of what Power you please, it must 
be a sovereign State, and, though it have not a sea- 
man or a vessel in the world, its commissions are 
as good and valid in an admiralty court, as those 
of the Lord High Admiral of Great Britain. In 
this way you will put our furnaces in blast, and 
your paper mills into full operation; and many, 
very many, who, during the last war, transported 
flour on horseback for the supply of your army, at 
the cost of an hundred dollars per barrel, and who 
have since transported provisions in steamboats up 
and down the dinioeei river—very many such in- 
dividuals would thus be taken out of the very jaws 
of bankruptcy and lifted up to opulence, at the ex- 
pense of that people, at whose expense, also, you 
are now about to enable these iron manufacturers 
to fill their pockets. New England does not want 
this bill. Connecticut, indeed, molasses having 
been thrown overboard to lighten the ship, votes 
for this bill. A word in the ear of the land of 
steady habits—I voted against that tax, on the 

rinciple, which has always directed my public 

ife, not to compromise my opinions—not to do 
evil that good may come of it—let me tell the land 
of steady habits, that, after this bill shall be fairly 
off the shore ; after we shall have cleared decks and 
made ready for action again; after she shall have 
imposed on me the onerous burden of this bill, she 
shall have the benefit of my vote to put on again 
this duty on molasses—not at this day—this is not 
the last tariff measure; for, in less than fiye years, 
I would, if I were a betting man, wager any odds 
that we have another tariff proposition, worse by 
far than that, amendments to which gentlemen 
had strangled yesterday by the bow-string of the 
previous question. Fair dealing leads to safe coun- 
sels and safe issues. There isa certain left-handed 
wisdom, that often overreaches its own objects, 
which grasps at the shadow and lets go the sub- 
stance. e shall not only have this duty on mo- 
lasses, I can tell the gentlemen from Connecticut, 
but we shall have, moreover, an additional bounty 
on intoxication by whiskey, in the shape of an ad- 
ditional duty on foreign distilled spirits. 

The ancient Commonwealth of Virginia, one 
of whose unworthy sons, and more unworthy rep- 
resentatives, 1 am, said Mr. R., must now begin 
to open her eyes to the fatal policy which she has 
pursued for the last forty years. I have not a 
doubt, that they who were the agents for transfer- 
ring her vast, and boundless, and fertile country 
to the United States, with an express stipulation, 
in effect, that not an acre of it should ever inure 
to the benefit of any man from Virginia, were as 
respectable, and kind hearted, and hospitable, and 
polished, and guileless Virginia gentlemen, as 
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ever were cheated out of their estates by their 
overseers; men who, so long as they could com- 
mand the means, by sale of their last acre, or last 
negro, would have a good dinner, and give a 
hearty welcome to whomsoever chose to drop in, 
to eat, friend or stranger, bidden or unbidden, 
What will be the effect of this bill on the South- 
ern States? The effect of this pee is, what | 
shudder to look at; the more, because the next 
census is held up in terrorem over us. We are 
told, you had better consent to this—we are not 
threatened exactly with General Gage and the 
Boston Port bill—but we are told by gentlemen, 
we shall, after the- next census, so saddle, and 
bridle, and martingale you, that you will be easily 
regulated by any bit, or whip, however severe, or 
spurs, however rank, of domestic manufacture, 
that we choose to use. But this argument, sir, 
has no weight in it with me. I do not choose to 
be robbed now, because, after [ am once robbed, 
it will become easier to rob me again. Obsta prin. 
cipiis, is my maxim—because every act of exten- 
sion of the system operates in a two-fold way, de- 
creasing the strength and means of the robbee, 
and increasing those of the robber. This is as 
true as any proposition in mathematics. Genile- 
men need not tell us, we had better give in at 
once. No, sir, we shall not give in ; no, we shall 
hold out—we shall not give in. We do not mean 
to be threatened out of our rights by the menace 
of another census. We are aware of our folly, 
and it is our business to provide against the con- 
sequences of it, but not in this way. When | re- 
collect, that the tariff of 1816 was followed by 
that of 1819-20, and that by this measure of 
182324, I cannot believe that weare, at any time 
hereafter, long to be exempt from the demands of 
those sturdy beggars, who will take no denial. 
Every concession does but render every fresh de- 
mand and new concession more easy. It is like 
those dastard nations who vainly think to buy 
peace. When I look back to what the country of 
which I am a representative was, and when I see 
what it is—when I recollect the expression of 
Lord Cornwallis, applied to Virginia, * that great 
and unterrified colony,” which he was about to 
enter, not without some misgivings of his mind as 
to the result of the invasion—when I compare 
what she was when this House of Representatives 
first assembled in the city of New York, and what 
she now is, I know, by the disastrous contrast, 
that her councils have not been governed by states- 
men. They might be sideniratle professors of a 
university, powerful dialecticians ex cathedra, but 
no sound counsels of wise statesmen could ever 
lead to such practical ill results as are exhibited 
by a comparison of the past and present condition 
of the ancient colony and dominion of Virginia. 
In the course of this discussion, said Mr. R., ! 
have heard, 1 wiil not say with surprise, because 
nil admirari is my motto—no doctrine that cao 
be broached on this floor can ever, hereafter, ex- 
cite surprise in my mind—I have heard the names 
of Say, Ganilh, Adam Smith, and Ricardo, pro- 
nounced, not only in terms, but in a tone, of sneer- 
ing contempt, as visionary theorists, destitute of 
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ractical wisdom, and the whole clan of Scotch 
and Quarterly reviewers lu in to boot. This, 
sir, is a Sweeping clause of proscription. With 
the names of Say, Smith, and Ganilh, I profess 
to be acquainted, for I too, am versed in title pages, 
but I did not expect to hear, in this House, a name, 
with which I am a little further acquainted, 
treated with so little ceremony, and by whom? I 
leave Adam Smith to the simplicity, and majesty, 
and strength of his own native genius which has 
canonized his name—a name which will be pro- 
nounced with veneration, when not one name in 
this House will be remembered. But, one word 
as to Ricardo, the last mentioned of those writers 
—a new authority, though the — has already 
closed upon him, and set its seal upon his reputa- 
tion. I shall speak of him in the language of a 
man of as great a genius as this, or perhaps any, 
age has ever produced—a man remarkable for the 
depth of his reflections and the acumen of his pen- 
etration. “I had been led,” says this man, “ to 
‘look into loads of books—my understanding had 
‘for too many years been intimate with severe 
‘thinkers, with logic, and the great masters of 
‘ knowledge, not to be aware of the utter feeble- 
‘ness of the herd of modern economists. I some- 
‘ times read chapters from more recent works, or 
* part of Parliamentary debates. I saw that these 
‘{ominous words!] ‘were generally the very 
‘ dregs and rinsings of the human intellect.” [I 
am very glad, sir, he did not read owr debates. 
What would he have said of ours?}] “At length 
‘a friend sent me Mr. Ricardo’s book, and recur- 
* ring to my own prophetic anticipation of the ad- 
* vent of some legislator on this science, I said, 
‘Thou art the man. Wonder and curiosity had 
‘long been dead in me; yet I wondered once 
‘more. Had this profound work been really writ- 
‘ten in England during the 19th century ? Could 
‘ it be that an Englishman, and he not in academic 
‘ bowers, but oppressed by mercantile and sena- 
‘ torial cares, had accomplished what all the uni- 
‘ versities and a century of thought had failed to 
‘ advance by one hair’s breadth? All other writers 
‘ had been crushed and overlaid by the enormous 
‘ weight of facts and documents; Mr. Ricardo 
“had deduced, a priori, from the understanding 
‘ itself, laws which first gave a ray of light into 
‘the unwieldy chaos of materials, and had con- 
‘ structed what had been but a collection of tenti- 
‘tive discussions, into a science of regular pro- 
* portions, now first standing on an eternal basis.” 
I pronounce no opinion of my own, said Mr. 
R., on Ricardo; I recur rather to the opinion of 
aman, inferior in point of original and native 
genius, and that highly cultivated, too, to none 
of the moderns, and few of the ancients. Upon 
this subject, what shall we say to the following 
fact? Butler, who is known to gentlemen of the 
profession of the law, as the anrotator, with Har- 
grave, on Lord Coke, speaking with Fox as to 
political economy—that most extraordinary man, 
unrivalled for his powers of debate, excelled by 
no man that ever lived, or probably ever will live, 
as a public debater, and of the deepest of political 
erudition, fairly confessed that he had never read 
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Adam Smith. Butler said to Mr. Fox “that he 
‘had never read Adam Smith’s work on the 
‘ Wealth of Nations.” “To tell you the truth,” 
‘replied Mr. Fox, “norI neither. There is some- 
‘thing in all these subjects that passes my com- 
‘ prehension—something so wide that I could 
‘never embrace them myself, or find any one 
‘who did.” And yet we see how we, with our 
little dividers, undertake to lay off the scale, and 
with our pack-thread to take the soundings, and 
speak with a confidence peculiar to quacks (in 
which the regular bred professor never indulges) 
on this abstruse and perplexing subject. Confi- 
dence is one thing, knowledge another; of the 
want of which, overweening confidence is noto- 
riously the indication. What ofthat? Let Ga- 
nilh, Say, Ricardo, Smith—all Greek and Roman 
fame be against us—we appeal to Dionysius in 
support of our doctrines; and to him not on the 
throne of Syracuse but at Corinth—not in abso- 
lute possession of that most wonderful and enig- 
matical city, as difficult to comprehend as the 
abstrusest problem of political economy, which 
furnished not only the means but the men for 
supporting the greatest wars—a kingdom within 
itself, under whose ascendant the genius of Athens, 
in her most high and palmy state, quailed, and 
stood rebuked. No; we follow the pedagogue to 
the schools—dictating in the classic shades of 
Longwood—(/ucus a non lucendo)—to his disciples. 

We have been told that the economists are 
right in theory and wrong in practice; which is 
as much as to say, that two bodies occupy at the 
same time the same space; for it is equally im- 
practicable to be right in theory and wrong in 
practice. It is easy to be wrong in practice ; but 
if our practice corresponds with our theory, it is 
a solecism to say that we can be right in the one 
and wrong in the other. As for Alexander and 
Cesar, said Mr. R., I have as little respect for 
their memory as is consistent with that involun- 
tary homage which all must pay to men of their 
prowess and abilities; and if Alexander had suf- 
fered himself to be led by the nose out of Baby- 
lon and banished to Sinope, or if Cesar had suf- 
fered himself to be deprived of his imperial sway, 
not by the dagger of the assassin, but by his own 
slavish fears, I should have as little respect for 
their memory as for that of him whose example 
has on this occasion been held up to us for admi- 
ration. Speaking of that man who has kept me 
awake night after night, and has been to me an 
incubus by day, for fear of the vastness of his de- 
signs, I cannot conceive of a spectacle so pitiful, 
so despicable, as that man, under those circum- 
stances; and if the work dictated by him at St. 
Helena be read with the slightest attention, no 
forsworn witness at the Old Bailey was ever de- 
tected in so many contradictions as he has been 
guilty of. No, sir, the Jupiter from whose re- 
luctant hand the thunderbolt is wrung, is not the 
one at whose shrine I worship—not that I think 
that the true Amphitryon is always him with 
whom we dine—he is not the political economist 
who is to take place of Smith and Ricardo. Will 
any man make me believe that he understood the 
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theory or the practice of polisienl economy better 
than these men, or than Charles Fox? Impossi- 
ble. When I recollect what that man might have 
done for liberty, and what he did; when I recol- 
lect that to him we owe this Holy Alliance—this 
fearful power of Russia—of Russia, where I should 
advise persons to go who desired to be instructed 
in petty treason by the murder of a husband, or 
in parricide by the murder of a father, but from 
whom I should never think of taking a lesson in 
political economy—to whom I would say, rather, 
pay your debts, not in depreciated paper ; do not 
commit daily acts of bankruptcy; restore your 
currency ; practise on the principles of liberality 
and justice, and then 1 will listen to you. No, 
sir, Russia may, if she pleases, not only lay heavy 
duties on imports; she may prohibit them if she 
pleases; she has nothing to export but what some 
other inland countries have, political power— 
physical, to be sure, as well as intellectual power— 
but she does not even dare to attack the Turk; 
she cannot stir ; she is something like some of our 
interior people of the South, who have plenty of 
land, plenty of serfs, smoke-houses filled with 
meat, and very fine horses to ride, but who, when 
they go abroad, have not one shilling to bless 
themselves with; and so long as she is at peace, 
and does not trouble the rest of the world, so long 
she may be suffered to remain; but, if she should 
continue to act hereafter as she has done hereto- 
fore, it will be the interest of the civilized world 
to procure her dismemberment, per fas aut nefas. 
ut it is said a measure of this sort is necessary 
to create employment for the people. Why, sir, 
where are the handles of the plough? Are they 
unfit for young gentlemen to touch? Or will they 
rather choose to enter your military academies, 
where the sons of the rich are educated at the ex- 
eof the poor, and where so many political 
anissariesare every year turned out, always ready 
for war, and to support the powers that be—equal 
to the Strelitzes of Moscow or St. Petersburg? I 
do not speak now of individuals, of course, but of 
the tendency of the system—the hounds follow 
the huntsman because he feeds them, and bears 
the whip. Ispeak of the system. I concur most 
bearer, sir, in the censure which has been passed 
upon the greediness of office, which stands a stig- 
ma on the present generation. Men from whom 
we might expect, and from whom I did expect 
better things, crowd the ante-chamber of the pal- 
ace, for every vacant office; nay, even before men 
are dead, their shoes are wanted for some bare- 
footed office-seeker. How mistaken was the old 
Roman, the old Consul, who, whilst he held the 
plough by one hand, and death held the other, 
exclaimed, “ Diis immortalibus sero !” 
Our fathers, how did they acquire their proper- 
ty? By straightforward industry, rectitude, and 
rugality. How did they become dispossessed of 
their property ? By indulging in speculative hopes 
and designs, seeking the shadow whilst they lost 
the substance ; and now, instead of being, as they 
were, men of respectability, men of substance, 


simonious as the prodigal who has nothing to 
give? What have we become? A nation of 
sharks, ing on one another through the in- 
strumentality of this paper system, which, if Ly- 
curgus bad known of it, he would unquestionably 
have adopted, in preference to his iron money, if 
his object had been to make the Spartans the 
most accomplished knaves, as well as to keep 
them poor. 
We are told that this is a curious Constitution 
of ours: it is made for foreigners and not for our- 
selves—for the protection of foreign, and not of 
American industry. Sir, this és a curious Consti- 
tution of ours, said Mr. R.; and if I were disposed 
to deny it, I could not succeed. It is an anomaly 
in iteell It is that supposed impossibility of ail 
writers, from Aristotle to the present day, an im- 
perium in imperio. Nothing like it ever did exist, 
or possibly ever will, under similar circumstances. 
It is a Constitution consisting of confederated 
bodies, for certain exterior purposes, and, also, for 
some interior purposes, but leaving to the State 
authorities, among a great many powers, the very 
one which we now propose to exercise : for, if we 
were now passing a revenue bill—a bill, the object 
of which were to raise revenue—however much | 
should deny the policy, and however I could de- 
monstrate the futility of the plan, I still should 
deem it to be a Constitutional bill—a bill passed 
to carry, bona fide, into effect, a provision of the 
Constitution, but a bill passed with short-sighted 
views. But this isnosuch bill. Itisa bill, under 
retence of regulating commerce, to take money 
rom the pockets of a very large, and, I thank 
God, contiguous territory, and to put it into other 
pockets. One word, sir, on that point; I can as- 
sure the gentlemen whose appetites are so keenly 
whetted for our money—I trust, at least, that if this 
bill passes, there will be a meeting of the members 
opposed to it, and a general and consentaneous 
resistance to its operation throughout the whole 
Southern country—and we shall make it by law- 
ful means; quant d nous, the law will be a dead 
letter. It shall be to me, at least, as innocuous as 
the pill of the empyric, which I am determined 
not to swallow. The manufacturer of the East 
may carry his woollens, or his cottons, or his cof- 
fins, to what market he pleases—I do not buy of 
him. Self defence is the first law of nature. You 
drive us into it. You create heats and animosi- 
ties amongst this great family, who ought to live 
like. brothers ; and, after you have got this temper 
of mind roused among the Southern people, do 
you expect to come among us to trade, and expect 
us to buy your wares? Sir, not only shall we 
not buy them, but we shall take such measures (I 
will not enter into the detail of them now,) as 
shall render it impossible for you to sell them. 
Whatever may be said here, of the “ misguided 
counsels,” as they have been termed, “ of the the- 
orists of Virginia,” they have, so far as regards 
this question, the confidence of united Virginia. 
We are asked—does the South lose any thing by 
this bill—why do you cry out? I put it, sir, to 


men capable and willing to live independently | any man, from any part of the country, from the 
and honestly, and hospitably too—for who so par- ! Gulf of Mexico, from the Balize, to the Eastern 
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shore of Maryland—which, I thank heaven, is not 
yet under the government of Baltimore, and will 
not be, unless certain theories should come into 

y in that State, which we have lately heard 
of, and a majority of men, told by the head, should 
govern—whether the whole country, between the 
points I have named, is not unanimous in opposi- 
tion to this bill? Would it not be unexampled, 
that we should thus complain, protest, resist, and 
that all the while ae should be the matter? 
Are our understandings (however low mine may 
be rated, much sounder than mine are engaged in 
this resistance, ) to be rated so low as that we are 
to be made to believe that we are children af- 
frighted by a bugbear? We are asked, however, 
why do you cry out ?—it is all for your good. Sir, 
this reminds me of the mistresses of George II. 
who, when they were insulted by the populace on 
arriving in London, ¥% all such creatures deserve 
to be, by every mob,) put their heads out of the 
window, and said to them, in their broken Eng- 
lish, “ Goot people, we be come for your goots ;” 
to which one of the mob rejoined “ Yes, and for 
our chattels too, I fancy.” Just so it is with the 
oppressive exactions proposed and advocated by 
the supporters of this bill, on the plea of the good 
of those who are its victims. 

There is not a member of this House, said Mr. 
R., more deeply penetrated than the one who is 
endeavoring to address you, with the inadequate 
manner in which he has discharged the task im- 
= upon him—in this instance, he will say, on 

is part, most reluctantly. But, as I have been all 
my life a smatterer in history, I cannot fail to be 
struck with the fitness of the comparison insti- 
tuted by a historian of this country with the Ro- 
man republic, just as it was in a state of prepara- 
tion for a master. 

“ Sed, post quam luxu, atque desidia civitas 
corrupta est; rursus respublica, magnitudine sua, 
imperatorum atque magistratuum vitiasustentabat ; 
ac veluti effoeta parentum, multis tempestatibus, 
haud sane quisquam Rome virtute magnus fuit.” 

Of this quotation, I will, as they sometimes say 
in the Parliament, for the benefit of the country 
go, attempta translation. “ But, after the 

tate had become corru pted by luxury andsloth”— 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, we are 
told of one who laid by his sequins in good money, 
and when he afterwards came to use them, he 
found them to be bits of paper, not worth more 
than old continental (or Kentucky) money—“ by 
luxury and sloth, again the republic,”—and here 
I press the comparison—“ by dint of its own mag- 
nitude, its own greatness, its own vastness, bore 
up under the faults, the vices, of its generals, ma- 
gistrates, and that, too, as if effete—(past bearing) 
since, for a long while’—I hope the comparison 
will not hold here—* fora long time scarcely any 
man had become great at Rome by his merit.” 
So, sir, it is with this republic. It does not sus- 
tain, by its greatness and growing magnitude, the 
follies and vices of its magistracy. Had this Gov- 
ernment been stationary like any of the old Gov- 
ernments of Europe, of the secoad class, Prussia, 
for instance, or Holland, by the political evolu- 
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tions of the last thirty years—I might say the last 
twelve years—it would have sunk into insignifi- 
cance and debility: and it is only upon this re- 
source, the increasing greatness of this republic, 
that the blunderers who plunge blindfold into 
schemes like this, can rely for any possibility of 
salvation from the effect of their own rash, undi- 
gested measures. It is true, that the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong; and else- 
where than. in the republic of Rome and of other 
times, than the days of Catiline, it may be said, 
“ Haud sane quisque virtute magnus est.” 
“’Tis not in mortals to command success!— 
But do you more Sempronius—don’? deserve it, 
And take my word you won’t have any less; 
Be wary, watch the time, and always serve it: 
Give gentle way when there’s too great a press; 
And for your conscience only learn to nerve it— 
For, like a racer, or a boxer, training, 
*T will make, if proved, vast efforts without paining.” 
I had more to say, Mr. Speaker, could I have 
said it, on this subject. But I cannot sit down 
without asking those who were once my brethren 
of the church, the elders in the young family of 
this good old republic of the thirteen States, if 
they can consent to rivet upon us this system, 
from which no benefit can possibly result to them- 
selves. 1 put it to them as descendants of the re- 
nowned colony of Virginia—as children sprung 
from her loins—if, for the sake of all the benefits 
with which this bill is pretended to be freighted 
to them—granting such to be the fact, for argu- 
ment’s sake—they could consent to do such an act 
of violence to the unanimous opinion, feelin 
prejudices, if you will, of the whole Southern 
States, as to pass it? I go farther. I ask of them 
what is there in the condition of the nation, at 
this time, that calls for the immediate adoption of 
this measure? Are the Gauls at the gate of the 
Capitol? If they are, the cacklings of the Capi- 
toline geese will hardly save it. hat is there to 
induce us to plunge into the vortex of those evils 
so severely felt in Europe from this very manu- 
facturing and paper-policy? For, it is evident 
that, if we g° into this system of policy, we must 
adopt the European institutions also. We have 
very good materials to work with. We have 
only to make our elective King, President for life, 
in the first place, and then to make the succession 
hereditary in the family of the first that shall 
happen to have a promising son. For a King we 
can be at no loss—ez quovis ligno—any block will 
do for him. The Senate may, perhaps, be trans- 
muted into a House of Peers, although we should 
meet with more difficulty than in the other case: 
for, Bonaparte himself was not more hardly put 
to it, to recruit the ranks of his mushroom-nobil- 
ity, than we should be to furnish a House of Peers. 
As for us, we are the faithful Commons, ready 
made to hand; but with all our loyalty, I con- 
gratulate the House—I congratulate the nation— 
that, although this body is daily degraded by the 
sight of members of Congress manufactured into 
placemen, we have not yet reached such a point 
of degradation as to submit to suffer Executive 
minions to be manufactured into members of 
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Congress. We have shut that door; 1 wish we 
ould abet i 

a 








as he was hailed by the companion of my early man- 
hood. This gentleman might say, of the place jn 
which he finds himself, what was said of a certain 
Doge of Genoa, I think, whom the arrogance of Louis 
XIV. ordered to Paris to make an apology, in his own 
person, for some offence on the part of that once 
— republic, against the dignity of the Grand 
onarque. 


Had Montgomery, instead of falling on the heights 
of Abraham—where Montcalm and Wolfe, congenial 
spirits, also 

* forsook 
Their mansions in this fleshly nook,” 
survived to see the Revolution of 1788-9, brought 
about, would it have ever been objected to him that, 
by birth, he was an Irishman? Would his foreign 
descent have stood in the way of his other claims to 
the Chief Magistracy of the country ? 

Were Mr. Gallatin a French or Englishman, there 
would be some color to this objection. But he is a 
native of Geneva, and no good Genevese can worship 
at the shrine of a Bonaparte or a Bourbon. [ think 
it must be his citizenship of Virginia that stands mostly 
in the way of the elevation of this extraordinary man, 
who sees himself postponed to persons in no respect 
considerable, except for the modesty of their preten- 
sions, who have never, and can never, render a tithe 
of his public services, and whose names were not 
known out of their own parish, so late as the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, and the commencement of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s second term of Presidential service. 

No foreigner, be it remembered, can ever become 
President, who was not a citizen at the time of the 
adoption of the new Constitution of 1787. The door 
will soon be closed against them forever, be their 
merits and services what they may. 


Nore 2. 

The principal of the debt proper of the United 
States was funded at 6 per cent., but the payment of 
one third was aslpanel the ten years. 

The interest, the evidences of which were called 
“indents of interest,’’ was funded at 3 per cent. 

Of the assumed debt, one-third was taken, on esti- 
mate, to be the amount of interest due upon it, which, 
at the time, could not be ascertained ; and, also, fund- 
ed at 3 per cent. 

These two sums constitute the 3 per cent. stock of 
the United States. 

Of the remaining two-thirds of the assumed debt, 
two-thirds, being the estimated amount of principal, 
equal to 2s. 8d. Virginia money, to a dollar, were 
funded at 6 per cent.; and the remainder (one-third 
of two-thirds, or 1s. 4d. Virginia money, on the dollar) 
was also funded at 6 per cent., but the payment post- 
poned in like manner, as on the debt proper of the 
United States. 

This is the origin of the term deferred stock, in our 
laws and financial statements. 

One-third of the dollar - - - . - =2 
taken as interest and funded at 3 per cent. 
Two-thirds of the remaining 48. = 2s. 8d. at 6 

at AM 9. FA eS Be ce «98 
One-third of two-thirds or one-quarter deferred ; 

also at 6 per cent. - we se a 
Appendiz to Mr. R.’s Speech, furnished by himself. 60 

Nore 1. Note 3. 


I ought to have excepted Albert Gallatin, “the | From this admission, I feel myself compelled to ex- 
apostle of Truth, and the favorite votary of Liberty,” | cept the opinions, however long established, as to the 



























he other also. I wish we could have 
al call of the House in this view, and 
suffer no one to go out from its closed doors. 
The time, Mr. R. said, was peculiarly inauspi- 
cious for the change in our policy which is 
posed by this bill. We are on the eve of an elec- 
tion that promises to be the most distracted that 
this nation has ever yet undergone. It may turn 
out to be a Polish election. At such a time, 
ought any measure to be brought forward which 
is supposed to be capable of being demonstrated 
to be extremely injurious to one great portion of 
this country, and beneficial in proportion to an- 
other? Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
There are firebrands enough in the land, without 
this apple of discord being cast into this assembly. 
Suppose this measure is not what it is represented 
to be; that the fears of the South are altogether 
illusory and visionary ; that it will peodace all the 
d fone. of it—an honorable gentleman 
rom Kentucky said, yesterday, and I was sorry to 
hear it, for I have great respect for that gentle- 
man, and for other gentlemen from that State, 
that the question was not whether a bare ma- 
jority should pass the bill, but whether the major- 
ity or EL should rule. The gentleman is 
wrong, and if he will consider the matter rightly, 
he will see it. Is there no difference between the 
patient and the actor? We are passive: we do 
not call upon them to act or to suffer, but we call 
upon them not so to act as that we must necessa- 
rily suffer: and I venture to say that, in any gov- 
ernment properly constituted, this very considera- 
tion would operate conclusively, that, if this bur- 
den is to be laid on 102, it ought not to be laid by 
105. We are the eel that is being flayed, while 
the cook-maid pats us on the head, and cries, with 
the clown in King Lear, “down, wantons, down!” 
There is but one portion of the country which 
can profit by this bill, and from that portion of 
the country comes this bare majority in favor of 
it. I bless God that Massachusetts and old Vir- 
ginia are once again rallying under the same ban- 
ner, against oppressive and unconstitutional taxa- 
tion: for, if all the blood be drawn from out the 
body, I care not whether it be by the British Par- 
liament or the American Congress—by an Empe- 
ror or a King abroad, or by a President at home. 
Under these views, and with feelings of morti- 
fication and shame at the very weak opposition I 
have been able to make to this bill, I entreat gen- 
tlemen to consent that it may lie over, at least, 
until the next session of Congress. We have 
other business to attend to, and our families and 
affairs need our attention at home—and indeed I, 
sir, would not give one farthing for any man who 
prefers being here to being at home—who is a good 
public man and a bad private one. With these 
views and feelings, I move you, sir, that the bill 
be indefinitely postponed. 
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ingen of the expulsion of the Moriscoes from Spain, 
of the ee from France by the revocation 
of the edict of les. Never having been “ addictus 
‘urare in verba tri,” I have long ago taught 
myself to believe, that the alleged impolicy of these 
two celebrated measures (which I have never heard 
called in question by any authority whatsoever) is one 
of those “ vulgar errors” that ought to go to swell the 
catalogue of the ingenious Sir Thomas Brown. From 
the institution of the Passover to the latest experience 
of man, it will be found that two essentially different 
and hostile nations cannot peaceably and advanta- 
geously inhabit the same territory, and live under the 
same form of government. I have been led to ascribe 
the subsequent grandeur and power of France, mainly 
to the removal of this fruitful source of schism and of 
weakness. Had the Protestants remained in the bosom 
of France, their superior industry and intelligence 
would speedily have raised them to a level-with their 
Catholic enemies and fellow-subjects; and the seeds 
of incurable division and weakness would thus have 
been sown, never to be eradicated. 

With some millions of wealthy and exasperated 
Moriscoes in her bosom, could Spain have made the 
stand she did against the power of Bonaparte? It is 
this which renders Ireland a dead weight upon Eng- 
land, instead of a powerful auxiliary. Would Vir- 
ginia have been impoverished in case she had expelled 
her black population, constituting the great mass of 
her productive labor at the peace of 1783? Suppose, 
instead of ceding her northwestern territory to Con- 
gress, she had, at the peace of 1783, driven every ne- 
gro and mulatto, bond or free, across the Ohio! 
Would she now, think you, be less populous or pow- 
erful than she is at present? Would she now be 
driven to the humiliation of receiving the law, and, 
perhaps, a master, from the Congressional and elec- 
toral influence beyond, not only the Ohio, but the 
Mississippi—beyond Aurora and the Ganges ? 

I speak of the results, not of the motives, of those 
celebrated measures. Was the Reformation not emi- 
nently beneficial to Eng!and, because it was owing to 
the lewd passions and ungovernable caprices of a ty- 
rant, even more odious than Louis XIV. or Philip 
IV.? Were the motives of his overgrown subjects, 
greedy for the spoils of the church, panting for the 
plunder of the rich abbeys and benefices, less infa- 
mous than those of their master? Is the Jackall, who 
humbly receives the offal carcase, when the hunger 
of the royal beast is appeased by its blood, distin- 
guished in any way to his advantage from the mon- 
arch of the forest ! 


Nore 4. 
List of exports of domestic growth. 
Cotton, 
‘Tobacco, 
Rice, 


Indian corn—exclusively Southern. 


Flour, wheat, &c., 
Lumber, 
Naval stores. 


When Mr. Ranpotpn had concluded his 
speech— 


Mr. Hotcomse rose, and stated to the Chair 
that he wished to make some observations on the 


throughout this long discussion, that I feel myself 
entitled to the indulgence of the House fora short 
time. The fate of the bill, Mr. Speaker, is no 
longer doubtful. Signs and indications, which 
can neither be resisted nor mistaken, have an- 
nounced its destiny. It will pass, I doubt not, at 
least in this House, bya small but decisive ma- 
jority. Such facts, on ordinary occasions, would 
seem to render all further discussion unnecessary, 
if not intrusive. But, when the policy of a great 
nation, in relation to one of its most important 
interests, is about to assume a new character, or, 
at least, receive additional impulse; when the 
manufacturing interest of this country, already 
under the protection of the Government, is de- 
manding yet more efficient protection, in opposi- 
tion to the remonstrances and hostility of a lar 
and imposing minority, within and without this 
House, public opinion seems to require—public 
opinion, indeed, does require—from the friends of 
the new policy, the fullest exposition of the views 
and causes which have led to its adoption. 

With such apologies, I come before the House 
at this late period of the debate. But, sir, I 
scarcely know how or where to commence my 
observations. The manufacturing question is ut- 
terly exhausted. The field of discussion which it 
presents has been so long preoccupied, so perse- 
veringly explored, that neither fruit nor flower re- 
mains to reward the adventurer. If we refer to 
history for illustration, nothing can be more fa- 
miliar than its examples. If to political economy, 
or the labors of the statist, their tables and state- 
ments, their axioms and principles, have been 
urged upon us, from every department of the House, 
by friend and foe, even to satiety. 

Mr. H. observed, the general principles of the 
bill had been so fully discussed by others, that he 
would proceed at once to examine, as rapidly and 
briefly as possible, the principal objections which 
had been urged against it. The bill, Mr. Speak- 
er, is combatted on this floor by three interests 
essentially distinct; the agricultural interest of 
the South, the manufacturing interest of the East, 
and the general interest of commerce and naviga- 

ion. For the sake of perspicuity, the objections 
arising out of the supposed hostility of the bill to 
each of these interests, will be noticed separately. 
The protection of the manufacturing interest is 
said to be hostile to the agriculture of the South. 
lf gentlemen were able to establish the truth of 
this objection, the principles as well as the policy 
of the bill would remain, at least to me, entirely 
indefensible. For I have neither the right nor 
the disposition to advocate any measure calcu- 
lated to build up the interest of one section of the 
Union at the expense of another. I have no per- 
sonal interest which this bill ean pois promote. 
I support it, as a measure purely national in its 
character, intended to advance the prosperity, not 
of sections only, but of the Union; to equalize all 
our great interests; to promote, by its direct and 
necessary operation, the manufacturing interest; 
to promote, by the creation, or rather the exten- 





subject under consideration. I have been, he ob- | sion, of the home market, the agricultural interest ; 
served, so patient and persevering a listener | and, finally, to promote the-commercial interest, 
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by enabling the American merchant, by the abun- | labor of the freeman—and that it is not is almost 


dance and cheapness of the fabries of the manu- 
facturer, to adventure successfully in the great 
markets of the world; particularly in the opening 
and prearieg seas bes of South America. 

The gentlemen of the South must pardon me 
for believing, as I certainly do believe, that they 
mistake altogether the ultimate operation of this 
bill, as far as their agriculture is concerned. It is 
true, we can only speculate upon this point. But 
it has always appeared to me that, if there be one 
section of the Union more deeply interested than 
another in the friendly operation of our manufac- 
turing policy upon its agriculture, it must be the 
South, inasmuch as the creation of a steady home 
market for its rich agricultural staples must be to 
the South an object of vital and lasting consider- 
ation. The European market is at best preca- 
rious. A state of war impairs, and may extin- 

ish it. Competition, also, seriously threatens 
it. The Southern planter, indeed, has already 
found in it growing and formidable rivals. Cot- 
ton, the great staple of the South, is at this mo- 
ment extensively cultivated for exportation in three 
quarters of the globe, in India, Brazil, and, lately 
it would seem, in Egypt. And the time cannot 
be considered distant when it must form no incon- 
siderable staple of the whole series of South Ame- 
rican Republics. Driven, therefore, as, in a great 
measure, it appears to me it necessarily must be 
driven, from the European market, where is the 
Southern planter to find refuge and protection, 
except, indeed, in the home market, which it is 
one of the first objects of this bill to assist in es- 
tablishing? Anda refuge and protection it as- 
suredly will prove, ample and unchangeable, (the 
derision and infidelity of gentlemen to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding, ) if we will consent to extend 
to it, from time to time, that legislative aid which 
its necessities may require, and which its great 
national importance will always justify. The 
American market, at present, consumes probably 
one-fourth, at least one-fifth, of all the cotton 
grown in the South ; stimulated to excess as that 
culture has been by the extraordinary demands 
upon it, growing out of the peace of Europe. Ex- 


universally conceded—how will the Southern 
planter be enabled to compete successfully, in 
years to come, with the millions of free agricui- 
turists rising up and scattered over the immense 
and fertile regions of the Southern continent? He 
will be crushed by the rs: he must be 
driven from the market. There is, indeed, one 
method. whereby the labor of the slave may be 
made more profitable than the labor of the free- 
man. The fact has been established ; but, hap- 
pily, not by the experience of this country, for the 
ess is a dreadful one. It is by furnishing the 
wretched slave with the smallest portion of rai- 
ment sufficient to protect him from the inclemency 
of the elements, and graduating his coarse food 
to the minimum barely necessary to sustain, for 
the purposes of his labor, his miserable existence, 
stimulated into all its capabilities by the unceas- 
ing lash of the task master. A state of society, of 
servitude, and suffering, not more incompatible 
with the public opinion of the age than unequivo- 
cally abhorrent to the sensibilities of the South. 
But gentlemen contend that England will re- 
fuse to purchase our cottons, if we refuse to pur- 
chase her fabrics. Mr. H. observed that this was 
no novel argument, but one which had been re- 
peatedly urged in Congress, and also in the reviews 
and essays of the day. He denounced it; and 
particularly the principle upon which it is found- 
ed, as offensive and fallacious. And what, Mr. 
Speaker, is this principle? It is, that we, the 
guardians and protectors of the rights and inter- 
ests of the good people of these States, should 
look calmly on, whilst our infant manufactures 
perish before us; or, that we should see them 
struggling into existence, unnoticed, unaided, and 
unprotected. That we should consent to post- 
pone indefinitely one of our greatest interests, and 
subscribe, officially, to articles of virtual and last- 
ing dependence upon foreign nations! For what? 
To protect the cotton culture of the South from 
imaginary extinction! Or rather, which is really 
the fact, to give to the English manufacturer the 
monopoly ot the American market forever. 
But the proposition which is assumed, that Eng- 


sarin 


tend, therefore, extend to the cotton manufacture | land will refuse to purchase our cottons if we 

- of this country efficient protection, and I mistake, | refuse to purchase her fabrics, is wholly gratuitous. 
5 ee se: utterly and hopelessly mistake, the genius and | Long before this Government first manifested any 
ae enterprise engaged in it, if, before the revolution serious disposition to foster the manufacturing in- 

ao of another national period—the period of ten | terest, cotton had been extensively imported into 
years—it be not able to absorb all the surplus cot- | England from India and Brazil, and its culture 

ton of the South,—for a part of Southern cotton, | in those places sedulously encouraged. The Eng- 
from its quality, will always find a market in Eu- | lish manufacturer purchases from the cheapest 
rope ; provided, no more additional lands be ap- market, (can we suppose he can or will pursue for 
propriated to its culture ; and the quantity is said ; any length of time any other course?) entirely 
already to trespass greatly upon correct agricul- | regardless of the country that grows it. It is true, 
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Bree tural proportions. 


But, the gentlemen of the South deny that the 
cotton market of Europe is in danger. They 
contend that they will always be able to under- 
sell the foreign agriculturist in it. But, is not this 
confidence, Mr. Speaker, both dangerous and de- 


the prices being alike, and the quality the same, 
he will purchase the cottons of every other country 
, in preference to ours. And the cause is obvious. 
He has foreseen, from our uncommon skill as 
manufacturers, and the extraordinary progress 








which we have already made in every department 
lusive? Can the labor of the slave be made as | of useful industry, that the time is not distant 

profitable as the labor of the freeman? And, if| when the monopoly which he enjoys upon these ; 
the labor of the slave be not as profitable as the | shores will not only be extinguished, but rivals > 
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will here grow up to compete, with him, in all 
the great markets of the world. And hence his 
disposition to promote, in preference to ours, the 
agriculture of every nation, where new markets 
can be created. And this is the course which he 
will pursue—this indeed is the course which he 
must pursue—in despite of every effort of concilia- 
tion—of every act of favoritism which we may 
be disposed to extend towards him. As long as 
we continue to undersell the foreign agriculturist 
in the European market we shall be preferred— 
but certainly no longer. Every other considera- 
tion is idle—is but dust in the balance when 
weighed against this obvious, this irresistible 


fact. 

But this bill, Mr. Speaker, is further said to be 
hostile to the general agricultural interest of this 
country. I must ~~ over very rapidly an ob- 
jection so decisively extravagant. For where in 
the history of the world has the encouragement of 
manufactures ever proved hostile to the interests 
of agriculture? Look to the present age—go to 
the Lothians of Scotland; the rich agricultural 
districts of England; the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands; the banks of the Rhine and the Elbe; the 
Rhone and the Seine; go indeed to every manu- 
facturing hamlet, circle or city in Europe, and 
witness everywhere the refutation of this extrava- 
= objection. Ask history—summon from the 

ead the Saracer : of Spain, the Lombards of the 
twelfth century—the Genoese ; the Venetian—ask 
the illustrious house of Medicis whether the fos- 
tering care which they awarded to manufactures 
proved hostile to the agriculture of the beautiful 
region over which they presided? Even our own 
short experience amply refutes the objection. 

Wherever manufacturing establishments have 
been successfully located amongst us, the country 
has, in all instances, flourished around them—ex- 
hibiting the strongest evidence of their friendly 
influence upon the interests of the farmer. And 
were we disposed to receive, with due courtesy, 
the representations of our constituents, our tables 
at this moment would be covered with memorials 
from our agricultural constituents—at least from 
those of the middle States and the East and the 
West, praying for the protection of the manufac- 
turer—experience having dissipated their early 
hostilities, and convinced them, by the most irre- 
sistible testimony, that in the protection of the 
manufacturer is embraced their own surest and 
best protection. 

But the bill, Mr. Speaker, is said to be hostile 
to the interests of commerce. This, if sustained, 
would prove an argument entirely unanswerable. 
Inasmuch as it would not only render a resort to 
excises or direct taxation necessary to meet the 
ordinary expenditures of the Government, but in- 
volves seriously and lastingly the interests of the 
Navy. Mr. H. controverted this argument at 
some length. He maintained that it was opposed 
by the testimony of innumerable facts, and the 
universal experience of the commercial world— 
that commerce is directly promoted by whatever 
tends to promote national wealth and industry. 
That the bill, in its present shape, was as judicious 


a revision of the tariff as could be devised ; and, 
consequently, that the interests of commerce and 
the revenue, instead of being impaired, would be 
promptly and decisively promoted by it. That 
domestic manufactures create a multitude of new 
wants, and furnish the means of gratifying them ; 
and hence, consumption is increased ; and hence, 
the loss which the revenue sustains by the lessened 
importation of articles manufactured at home, is 
more than repaired by the increased consumption 
of others; and that, if to these considerations be 
added the steady and extraordinary advance of 
our population, and the necessary increase of lux- 
ury, the interests of the revenue may be fairly re- 
garded, as secure from all future contingency and 
danger. As a striking illustration of the above 
eee Mr. H. referred to the example of Eng- 
and, whose revenue has constantly increased, 
exactly in proportion as the restrictive system, for 
the encouragement of the manufacturing interest, 
has been enforced. Mr. H. contended further, 
that a more rigid tariff than the present—a tariff 
for the ample and exclusive protection of the 
great objects of our industry, would, whatever 
might be its immediate operation, ultimately ad- 
vance (and at no distant period too) the interest 
of commerce. Such a tariff, it is acknowledged, 
would extinguish some of the fountains of com- 
merce—but open a four-fold number in their stead. 

It is impossible for me to say, Mr. Speaker, how 
far the feeble encouragement which we have thus 
far awarded to our manufactures, has advanced 
the interests of the Treasury. But if numerous 
facts be not entirely fallacious, we have already 
reaped a golden harvest from the limited sacrifices 
which we have heretofore so reluctantly made. 
How is the present remarkably flourishing state 
of the Treasury to be accounted for, unless we 
refer it, partly at least, to the friendly operation 
of our manufacturing establishments upon our 
foreign commerce? The great markets of Europe 
are closed upon our agricultural productions. And 
we have lost, consequent to a state of general 
peace, the carrying trade of half the world. Be- 
sides, sir, from the cultivation of sugar within 
our own territories, and the lessened importation 
of West India spirits, the revenue, as formerly 
constituted, has been lessened millions. But, not- 
withstanding these fearful fallings-off (and fearful 
they would have been, and wide-spread and deso- 
lating in their influence upon ordinary nations) 
we are steadily advancing in the career of com- 
mercial prosperity. Successive Treasury reports 
mock the predictions both of friend and foe. The 
canvass of our marine—I use, or wish to use no 
figure—still swells upon the remotest seas, and our 
flag yet streams upon every shore. 

And where, I demand, are the realities of those 
gloomy forebodings—of those appalling pictures 
of national bankruptcy—of taxes, loans, and ex- 
cises, conjured up, and so gloomily portrayed, to 
alarm the fearful and despairing politicians of 
1816 and 1820? Faded away forever, and lost 
in the light of that general prosperity, of that en- 
ergy and enterprise, of that industry and universal 
improvement, which is shedding a distinguishing 
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lustre around the present moment, and illumina- 
ting, with the intensest brilliancy, the path of our 
future destinies. 

I would not mock, Mr. Speaker, the House with 
idle tales, with visionary pictures; but I must be 
permitted to repeat, and to reiterate, again and 
again, in despite of the sombre picture of the 
Speaker, and of the innumerable examples of 
deep distress, embarrassment, and ruin, which 
have been and may be referred to, during the dis- 
cussion, that the real, the vital, the lasting pros- 

rity of this country, is not only not impaired, 
bat steadily advancing. And here I am gratified 
to find myself upon ground, which has 
ably pre-occupied by the distinguished member 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wesster.) And fur- 
ther, sir, when we take into consideration the state 
of the world, growing out of the peace of Europe, 
and our own peculiar embarrassments, resulting 
in a great measure from the disastrous and tem- 
porizing policy which we have heretofore pursued, 
our situation, | apprehend, will be found to be 
one, not of ruin or despondency, but rather of 
wonder and congratulation. Our prosperity has 
heretofore resembled a stream, swelled by trans- 
ient and extraordinary causes, into a torrent. 
The torrent has subsided, and the traces of its 
desolation, it is certain, are every where visible. 
But the stream, sir, the stream remains; sunk, 
indeed, into its accustomed channels, but still full 
and flowing, diffusing every where, life, fertility, 
and blessings, throughout our vast domain. But, 
wherefore this concession ? What, sir! Because 
this great nation—ay, great nation—in the vigor 
of youth, and the freshness of her glorious insti- 
tutions, has been sustained without fainting or 
falling, under the tremendous pressure of the times, 
shall we, her rightful guardians and protectors, 
refuse to lighten officially her immense burdens, 
or lessen, by every possible means of legislation, 
the duration of that long minority among nations 
to which she must otherwise necessarily be sub- 
jected ? 

I have spoken incidentally of the disastrous 
policy which we have pursued. One moment, 
sir, in explanation of this policy, of its origin, 

rogress, and results. A state of universal war- 
are in Europe, by putting into requisition our en- 
tire commercial and agricultural energies, flooded 
us with wealth. Success, by intoxicating, lulled 
us into a delusion in relation to our real and per- 
manent interests, unhappily as profound as it 
became universal and alarming. And when the 
shock of reaction, consequent to the sudden and 
universal peace which succeeded, awakened us 
from our golden dreams, we were absolutely as- 
tounded to discover that bread could grow in 
other soils, and enterprise flourish under other 
flags. Our great markets closed suddenly upon 
us, and the convulsion which succeeded Res a 
memorable epoch in our history, and would have 
proved inexpressibly jeopardous to the safety of 
the body politic, had not the redeeming spirit of 
our institutions interposed to save it from dissolu- 
tion. And even at this moment, it is not difficult 
to perceive, that a silent but powerful cause of 





indisposition, if not hostility, to the manufactur. 
ing interest, arises from an undefined wish, from 
a lingering hope, that the circumstances of the 
world would again open to us the carrying trade, 
and the profitable markets of Europe. Thus, be- 
traying a disposition to stake, as desperately as 
ungenerously, our _ and lasting interests upon 
the contingency of foreign war, and the conse. 
quent miseries of the human race! 

But this bill, sir, has excited the hostility of the 
manufacturing interest itself, particularly of the 
flourishing manufacturing interest in the East, 
A single remark, in reply to this objection. This 
hostility, ungenerous and unbecoming as it may 
seem, is perfectly natural. The manufacturer 
has perceived, (and certainly the perception re- 
quired no preternatural illumination,) that the ul- 
timate operation of this bill, by bringing additional 
skill, capital, and competition into the business, 
will tend to lessen, rather than multiply, his 
profits. And hence his hostility. A fact worth 
a thousand speculations, urged, as ~ may be, 
with all the zeal and perseverance of the gentle- 
men of the South. Do not gentlemen perceive 
the dilemma to which this argument reduces 
them? The South combats the bill, because it 
will advance the price of goods, and thus operate 
as a permanent and oppressive tax upon its agri- 
culture. The manufacturing interest of the East, 
on the contrary, combats it, because it will destroy 
monopoly, and reduce the price of the manufac- 
tured article below its present value, to the mini- 
mum of a living profit. 

But, Mr. Speaker, is it correct policy, to stimu- 
late, at this moment, by additional protection, the 
manufacturing interest of this country? This is 
the more immediate question before this House ? 
My views, in relation to it, are soon expressed 
and easily understood. To the manufacture of 
cotton and woollen goods, of iron and glass, flax, 
and hemp, and lead, and all other manufactures, 
the material of which we either possess, or can 
create in abundance, and which are indispensable 
for our security and independence in peace and 
war, I would grant ample, and, as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances would permit, exclusive protection. 
Between these, and the innumerable other articles 
which constitute a great mass of our foreign com- 
merce, | would draw a line of perpetual distinc- 
tion. The first, as I have observed, I would pro- 
tect amply and immediately. For the last, | 
would remain dependent upon foreign nations, or 
reserve as subjects for future legislation. This, 
sir, very meer expressed, is the manufacturing 
policy which | am disposed to advocate, and ol 
which this bill, as originally reported by the Com- 
mittee, was a fair exposition; a policy equally re- 
moved from the system of bounties and monopo- 
lies on the one part, as from the visionary and 
degrading system of foreign dependence and un- 
restricted commerce on the other. “A policy 
‘ which purports not to protect the manufacture of 
‘ gold and silver; not the velvets of Lyons, or the 
‘silks of Spitalfields; not the lawns of Brussels, 
‘ or the laces of Cambray; not the clinquaillerie 
‘ or the bijouterie of Paris or Birmingham, but such 
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‘as we feel the want of in time of war, and such 
‘as may fairly be regarded as of prime necessity, 
‘or immediately connected with agricultural 
‘wants and pursuits.”—Professor , 

And this policy, whatever may be said or im- 
agined to the contrary, is the growing, and is, 
indeed, already the favorite policy of the Ameri- 
can people. It is an appeal to their interests, their 
patriotism, and experience, which, from its very 
nature, must be irresistible. And gentlemen may 
denounce the bill in the bitterest ible manner ; 
they may originate for it, and affix to it the most 
opprobrious epithets; and they surely have be- 
trayed no lack of capacity in this respect; they 
may hold it up to public reproach, to public ex- 
ecration, as high and as perspicuously as they are 
able—stigmatizing it as a tax, levied most un- 
righteously upon the agricultural community ; as 
“an odious monopoly,” calculated to benefit the 
few at the expense of the many; as a “voracious 
idol,” which is to swallow up all the other inter- 
ests of the country; as “a vast experiment,” got 
up for the amusement of speculative politicians ; 
or, finally, as “a hateful and accursed measure,” 
which is to bring down upon the Republic disso- 
lution, penury, and pauperism. But, sir, in de- 
spite of this host of imaginary evils—of this storm 
of epithets, which gentlemen have literally show- 
ered upon the bill,—its policy, the American pol- 
icy of the Speaker—will prevail—will remain 
fixed and irreversible—its foundation being deeply 
sunk in public opinion—in the confidence, favor, 
and affections of the people. 

Permit me now to make a few general observa- 
tions upon the bill. If there be a principle in po- 
litical economy, or any other science, entitled to 
unquestionable assent, it is, that commercial re- 
strictions, or a tariff of duties, calculated to pro- 
tect the manufacturing or home industry, is indis- 
pensably necessary, in the present state of the 
world, to develope the resources, and establish the 
wealth of nations. It is a principle sustained by 
the universal testimony of the present and the 
past. Its truth is written in letters emphatically 
of gold, in the history of every country that has 
adopted it, and marked, on the contrary, in char- 
acters of ruin and bankruptcy, and utter extinc- 
tion, in the examples of such as have rejected or 
abandoned it. It is the great wand, indeed, of 
the magician, which, when stretched over nations, 
sheds upon the most unpropitious regions the 
bounties and blessings of Providence; but which, 
reversed, withers away from the fairest portions 
of the globe the munificence of nature. Lan- 
guage, Mr. Speaker, as unequivocal as this, will 
probably be denounced as declamation ; but it is 
notwithstanding the sober evidence of experience, 
in every period of the civilized world. Consult 
both ancient and modern history, and you will 
find the restrictive system, either in its natural or 
artificial existences, virtually the basis upon 
which every nation has erected the superstructure 
of its distinction and wealth. It was this prin- 










































ciple which, upwards of thirty centuries ago, col- 
lected upon the rock of Tyre the riches of the 
ancient world, and which in modern Europe has 


iven to Venice and Genoa, to Holland and Eng- 


and, a rank and influence among nations entirely 

denied them by the dispositions of Providence. 
Since the agitation of this subject, I have exam- 
ined, or rather glanced over, the history of every 
distinguished modern nation in its relation to man- 
ufactures. And itisa striking and gratifying fact 
to observe in every instance civilization and science, 
intelligence, and freedom, dominion and wealth, 
following in their footsteps. From the modern 
Greeks, (in the twelfth century the most polished 
people in Europe,) they passed to the Venetians 
and Lombards. 
seatic towns of Germany and Holland; from 
Holland to France and England. An im 
and magnificent march—destined to receive its 
final consummation, (who will presume to doubt ?) 
in the land of Fulton and Franklin. 


From the Lombards to the Han- 


posing 


But the early manufacturing cities and nations 


of Europe, the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bar- 
BoUR) who opened this discussion says, have dis- 
appeared—have perished from the earth. And 
the eloquent gentleman seems to deduce from this 
fact a general argument against the manufac- 
turing interest, as tending more than any other 
interest, from the contingent and perishable na- 
ture of its capital, to hasten prematurely, the decay 
of nations. 
ties, however constituted, does the breath of time 
alone. pass over, not to blight or destroy? The 
Eternal City itself is sinking beneath the influ- 
ences of an agent the most fearful and mysterious 
in its march of desolation of any of the hitherto 
visitations of the Almighty. The cities and re- 
publics referred to were the creations of accident— 
of fortuitous circumstances, from the beginning. 
And they have declined and perished by being 
absorbed by the nations around them possessing 
from nature most extensive manufacturing ad- 
vantages, and availing themselves of them. 


But alas! sir, upon what communi- 


It is with nations, Mr. Speaker, as with indi- 


viduals ; and the economy of nations, it has been 
said @uring the debate, should be represented in 
miniature by the economy of well regulated fam- 
ilies. 
And the whole policy of the bill before us may be 
beautifully illustrated by the family of an Ameri- 
can farmer. 
life, of food, and clothing, is perfectly indepen- 
dent. 
for example—brings to him, as it brings to every 
one, embarrassments and privations; but it does 


I subscribe with pleasure to the doctrine. 


The farmer, in all the essentials of 


Accidental circumstances—a state of war, 


not, it cannot, abridge materially the necessaries, 

or even the conveniences and comforts of his 

household. He is independent. But, independent 
as he is, he is willing to continue dependent upon 

other countries for the finer articles of clothing, and 
the luxuries of his table. And such is the nature 

of the independence which this bill contemplates 
to give to this country. I have not time to ex- 
tend the illustration further. Yes, sir; it is in- 
deed with nations as with individuals. And, if 
there be in national economy a spectacle more 
gratifying than the independence of an American 
farmer, it will only be found in that more extended 
and magnificent spectacle—the independence of 
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this great Republic—with all its interests, 

cultural, commercial, and manufacturing, ai 

sustained, advanced, and carried to perfection. 
But, what kind of tariff would gentlemen be 


willing to tolerate? What, I repeat, is the nature 


of the commercial system which they are disposed 


to establish as the nent policy of this coun- 
try? It is something which | can scarcely com- 
prehend, and certainly not define. Something, I 


presume, uated to the minimum of an ordi- 
nary snares and based upon the principle of 
Adam Smith, that national prosperity is best 
moted by an entire dissolution of commercial re- 
strictions—by a free and liberal intereourse among 
nations. Come, ‘then, let us test for a moment 
this specious, captivating theory. Let us pursue 
this free, this liberal system, to its legitimate, its ul- 
timate consequences. your revenue laws ; 
raze your custom-houses to their foundations; give 
your commercial restrictions, of every description, 
to the winds ; and, after you have achieved these 
triumphs over the institutions—the delusions, if 

ou please, of ages—go reap the golden, glorious 
Levent whieh awaits you. Alas! you have sown 
in the winds and must reap the desolation of the 
whirlwind. The Kalmuc of the Crimea will sup- 
py you with bread; the Copt of Egypt, and the 

ndian of Bengal with cotton ; England, as for- 
merly, with your household furniture, and France 
with the articles of your wardrobe. Your great 
interests paralyzed; your agriculture languish- 
ing ; commerce declining; manufactures perish- 
ing ; your— But, sir, 1 cannot, will not finish the 
picture. It is too utterly repulsive and extrava- 
gant. But, repulsive as it is, and extravagant as 
it may seem to be, it is a picture faithfully correct, 
and exhibits, in strong relief, the desolation and 
extremity to which the favorite system of gentle- 
men opposed to this tariff—the system of unre- 
stricted commerce, in the present state of the 
world, if adopted and persevered in, would neces- 
sarily ‘and rapidly reduce us. 

But gentlemen contend that manufactures will 
naturally arise whenever population acquires a 
certain degree of density ; that capital will seek 
its most profitable investments; will flow into 
its most profitable channels ; and, consequently, 
that the interference of Government to give it im- 
pulse or direction, is to be deprecated as intrusive, 
unnecessary, and unjust. I do not say, Mr. Speak- 
er, that such opinions are either “ jargon or non- 
sense ;”” these would be ungracious terms, notwith- 
standing their recent application, from a distin- 
guished quarter of the eo to a proposition 
apparently obvious and irresistible. But I do con- 
tend, that the doctrine which maintains that man- 
ufactures will arise of themselves, in the present 
age of stern and universal competition, without 
the aid and protection of Government, if not 
“jargon or nonsense,” is mockery—the bitterest 
mockery. They cannot arise. It is true, that the 
ordinary domestic manufactures may arise and 
flourish, as they have arisen and flourished, in a 
remarkable manner among us. But the greater 
manufactures, national manufactures—the man- 
ufactures devoted to the great articles of com- 
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merce—cannot be established or sustained with. 
ont the fostering and unceasing aid of commercia| 
restrictions. hey will otherwise fail, and sink, 
and perish, and be withered away from the face of 
the earth, before the skill, the competition, and en. 
—- of older and more protected nations. 
England, gentlemen say, is tired of the 
restrictive system, and willing and anxious to 
abandon it. This fact, Mr. Speaker, if establish 
ed, would prove a strong argument against us, 
inasmuch as we depend much upon the example 
of England for the illustration and defence of our 
doctrines. But what facts do gentlemen adduce, 
to prove that England is really tired of the restric. 
tive system, and willing to abandon it? Is i 
from the occasional declamation which we hear, 
and to which we have been referred, in the Eng- 
lish Parliament; or is it from the letters of Eng- 
lish commercial agents; or from essays in Eng 
lish newspapers and reviews, written designedly 
to mislead and bewilder other nations—particv- 
larly this country? Is it from sources like these 
that gentlemen have deduced the eae that 
England is tired of her commercial system, (the 
restrictive system,) and willing to a ndon it’ 
England tired of her commercial system! Sir, it 
is a system so interwoven with every tissue and 
fibre of her existence, that the relaxation of a mo- 
ment would seriously endanger its vitality. Eng- 
land tired of her commercial system ! England 
is self-styled “the fast-anchored island” — “the 
mistress of the seas.” Let her but abandon her 
commercial system, and the bark—the proud, proud 
bark—of her destinies will be driven, almost in- 
stantaneously, from its innumerable moorings, 
and soon dismantled and a wreck, with the bil- 
lows of the ocean dashing over it! "England tired 
of her commercial system! England is the Queen 
of Islands—the great mart of the commercial 
world. Let her but abandon her commercial sys- 
tem, and this day and generation shall not pass, 
before she shall become desolate and a waste, and 
esent to history, like the Babylon of the Apoca- 
ypse, a mighty and memorable ruin, trom age to 
age, forever. England tired of her commercial 
system! But, why should England be tired of 
her commercial system? Has it failed to accom- 
plish any of the great objects for which it was 
established? On the contrary, has it not rendered 
her distinguished and wealthy and powerful be- 
nd all example, and be ead all calculation ’ 
e are told in Eastern fables of gold unbounded 
—of riches inconceivable. We read in classic 
history of Plutus and Midas and the golden sands 
of Pactolus. But these fables —these brilliant 
dreams of poetry and romance—have been real- 
ized—ay, more than realized—by the commercial 
system of England. Her land is the land of pal- 
aces ; her streams are richer than the sands of the 
Lydian river; and her commercial and manufac- 
turing cities present wealth more abundant than 
the gold of the modern Ophir, or the multiplied 
productions of the hither and further India. But, 
with all her wealth, England is, notwithstanding, 
gentlemen observe, ‘the land of debt irredeemable, 
of paupers, and taxation. True, sir, true; the 
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_ within the year. 
_ land was thrown upon her own resources; and, 
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result, however, of every cause rather than her 

tective system—of her ruinous and intermina- 
Sewers: of the bitter blessings of legitimacy ; of 
kings and courts and pensioners ; and that all- 
pervading and unceasing spirit of parade and 
expenditure, which, by the perversion of public 
opinion, is regarded as indispensable for throwing 
a becoming splendor round the altar and the 
throne; and sustaining, what Burke has absurdly 
denominated the grace and majesty of a great 


a cop 

ut, sir, the very fact that England has been 
enabled to accumulate her immense debt, and 
sustain herself under its tremendous pressure, ap- 
pears to me to carry with it strong evidences of 
the extraordinary influences of her system upon 
the resources and wealth of nations. There are 
several facts which so strongly illustrate the re- 
sults of her restrictive system, that I must be per- 
mitted to present them to the House. The reve- 
nue of England has amounted, in a single year, 
the Speaker has informed us, to four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars! An unprecedented fact in finan- 
cial history. Again, sir. The annual interest of 
the English national debt amounts, at present, to 
between one hundred and fifty and one hundred 
and sixty millions of dollars! a sum greatly ex- 
ceeding the whole interest and principal of the 
national debt of this country; and which, more- 
over, is sufficient to provide for, and maintain 
eat public table, the entire 
population of the United Kingdom forever! But, 


_ sir, there is another fact which exhibits the re- 
_ sources and wealth of England to an extent still 
- more unprecedented and extraordinary. 
_ when the genius of the modern Cesar was carry- 


In 1798, 


ing the victorious arms of the French Republic 
over Europe; at a moment when the excessive 


| loaning system of Pitt had excited dismay and 
- consternation throughout the moneyed circles, and 
_ the Kingdom itself seemed totterin 
_ brink, if not of revolution, at least of some great 


upon the 


convulsion—at this moment, I say, of universal 
despondency, the idea was conceived that the at- 


- titude of the nation might still be preserved, and 


the vast expenditures of the war successfully met 
by additional impositions upon the revenue and 
income of the people of England, or, in the lan- 
guage of the Exchequer, by creating the supplies 

The idea was slopted Eng- 


in less than twenty-three years, in addition to the 


_ loans and the ordinary war taxes of the Kingdom, 


already carried to the supposed maximum of pos- 
sible payment or endurance, upwards of three 
thousand millions of dollars were realized from 
the internal revenues of the Kingdom; a sum 


: largely transcending the entire wealth dug, for 
» ages past, from all the mines of all the world. A 


single remark more in relation to England. Con- 
trast her situation, for a moment, with any other 
country that has pursued an opposite commercial 
system—with Spain, for example. England is, 
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zone. Three hundred years ago Spain was rich 
and powerful—so much for the industry of the 
Saracens: England, poor and resourceless. About 
this period, they exchanged commercial systems, 
or rather, they adopted new ones; and the result, 
after the lapse of three centuries, is before the 
world. England sways a sceptre, compared with 
which, the power of the Roman Cesars shrinks 
to nothing. But Spain—-sir, it would be as pos- 
sible to give form and stature, and flesh and blood, 
to the ashes of her ancient kings, as to extort, by 
any oe means of legislation, from the entire 
population of the Spanish monarchy, the ordinary 
revenue of England for a single year. And yet, 
sir, such is the result, the splendid, the magnifi- 
cent, the almost inconceivable result, of a system 
which is so bitterly denounced, even in its least 
exceptionable parts, in its application to this 
country ! 

I will detain the House but a few moments 
longer. But, before I take my seat, I must be 
permitted to express my surprise and regret at the 
extraordinary excitement which the system under 
consideration has produced. It embraces no mo- 
nopoly. On the contrary, there is not an article 
which it purports to protect, which time alone, 
unaided and unprotected, would not establish. 
No, sir. The policy of this bill, I mean the policy 
of efficient protection to the great objects of our 
industry, is no sickly exotic, whose miserable ex- 
istence can only be sustained by unceasing nur- 
ture and protection, but the hardy native plant 
that, unassisted, attains slowly to maturity, but 
which strikes its roots deeply, and extends its 
branches loftily in proportion to the care and pro- 
tection which we award to it. 

The adversaries of the bill affect to regard it as 
a question, whether we shall, or shall not become, 
a manufacturing people. This is not the ques- 
tion. We are already a manufacturing people; 
the greatest, with the exception of France and 
England, in the world—at least in the Christian 
world. We manufacture, by computation, from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars worth of fabrics—similar articles of which 
we imported, or the greater part of which we 
imported, before and since the Revolution, from 
England, France, and Holland. The monuments 
of our dependence upon the old world, are yet 
every where visible. Within our immediate vis- 
ion stands a house (and such houses are found 
in all the Atlantic States,) built of imported ma- 
terials, and constructed probably—for in many 
instances houses were so constructed—by Eu- 
ropean artificers. The progress indeed which 
we have made in every department of useful in- 
dustry is unexampled. And if gentlemen would 
but look back and observe what we have accom- 
plished for the last tlfirty years, by means of our 
own unassisted energies; and then look forward 
for the same period, and reflect upon what these 
energies—stimulated and sustained by protective 
laws, and operating on the rapid development of 


naturally, the land of mist and gloom; a com-! our internal wealth and resources, may and must 
paratively barren island in the Northern ocean: | accomplish, a single glance at the brilliant pros- 
Spain, the most delightful region in the temperate | pect would be sufficient—at least should be suf- 
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ficient to remove all doubts—to extinguish all 
apprehensions, in relation to the policy under 
consideration. 

But I despair of being able to direct the atten- 
tion of gentlemen either to the past or the future. 
They are so deeply interested with the present 
moment, in combatting the shadows—the Gor- 

ons and Chimeras, which imagination has con- 
jured up from this bill, that both precedent and 
prospect are alike lost upon them. 

But the bill is further denounced as a novel 

roject—as a vast and wanton experiment—as a 
Fil containing new and extraordinary principles. 
Sir, it is neither project por experiment. It con- 
tains no new nor uncommon principles. 


Its principles, indeed, are as ancient as history ; 
and have been incorporated into the policy of 
every nation, distinguished for success in com- 
merce or the arts. A novel project! Sir, it is the 
policy we combat—the unrestrictive system of 
modern economists, the dissolution of all tariffs— 
which is the real novelty of the day. A system 
captivating in theory, but totally inapplicable to 
the present state and temper of the commercial 
world. The age of free commerce, like the mille- 
nium of Patmos, the reign of universal peace, is 
evidently reserved for times less stern than ours. 
The temple of Janus, we may confidently pre- 
dict, will be closed for the last time, and forever, 
among men, before its revolutions commence. 
But to close my remarks—What sir, is the real 
nature of the bill before us? of this “fearful, 
frightful bill?’ of this “stamp act measure ?” 
which is to be the precursor, if we are to credit 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Ranpoipu,) who immediately preceded me, of 
rebellion and revolution? of this “ fire-brand,” 
which is about to be thrown (not indeed into the 
Ottoman empire but) into a region of spirits infin- 
itely more fiery and formidable than Turk or 
Greek---the South? What I demand is the real 
nature—the pervading spirit—the grand design 
of the bill before us? Sir, the full front and face 
of its offending, is this, and simply this, to secure 
to American industry, by a liberal, progressive, 
and protective tariff, the monopoly of our own 
resources—of that vast manufacturing material, 
which nature, in her munificence, has every 
ae created around us, in immeasurable abun- 

ance. 


I have nothing further to add, but to thank the 
House for its indulgence, and apologize for having 
trespassed so long upon its time. 






























ernment will prow their rights.—Referred to the 
Committee of the whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

The Speaker also presented a petition, signed 
es Thomas Law, Walter Jones, and Elias B. 

aldwell, a committee appointed at a public meet. 
ing of the citizens of Washington, praying the at. 
tention of Congress to the pecuniary embarrass. 
ment of the country, and the establishment of a 
national paper currency, as best calculated to 
remedy the evil.—Referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

r. WessteR, from the Committee on the Ju. 
diciary, reported a bill to divide the district of 
Kentucky into two judicial districts; which was 
read twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Ricu, from the Committee of Claims, made 
a report on the petition of John Mitchell, accom. 
panied with a bill for his relief; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 

On motion of Mr. Guruey, the Committee on 
Public Lands were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of relinquishing to the parish of West 
Baton Rouge, in Louisiana, the title of the United 
States toa tract of land containing about eight 
acres front on the Mississippi, for the purpose of 
making and keeping in repair a levee on said land. 
Bills from the Senate, of the following titles, 
viz: 

1st. An act for the relief of Hezekiah Langley 
and Benjamin M. Belt; 

2d. An act for the relief of Thadeus Mayhew; 

3d. An act for the relief of Ichabod Lord Skin- 
ner ; 

4th. An act to alter the times of holding the 
district court in the district of Missouri ; 

5th. An act for the relief of Thomas Hewes; 
were, severally, read the first and second time, 
and referred ; the 1st, to the Committee of Claims; 
the 2d, to the Committee of Claims; the 3d, to 
the Committee on Roads and Canals; the 4th, to 
the Committee on the Judiciary; and the 5th, to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 


A Message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the amen 
titles, to vit: “An act for enclosing the buria 
ground of Christ Church, Washington parish ;” 
* An act to provide for the sale of the warehouse 
at the former quarantine ground, near the Eng- 
lish Turn, in the State of Louisiana, and for the 
erection of a dwelling house at the Balize, in the 
said State, for the use of the boarding officer al 
that place, and for other purposes ;” “ An act sup- 
plementary to an act of Congress, passed on the 
30th day of June, 1812, entitled ‘An act making 
further provision for settling the claims to land 1n 
the Territory of Missouri ;’” “ An act for the relie! 
of Elijah Van Syckel, of Philadelphia ;” and “An 
act for the relief of Thomas Shields ;” in which 
bills the Senate ask the concurrence of this 
House. 

Three Messages were received from the PrEs'- 
DENT OF THE UNITED States, to wit: 





Fripay, April 16. 


The Speaker presented*a memorial of John 
Ross, George Lowrey, Major Ridge, and Elijah 
Hicks, delegates from the Cherokee nation of In- 
dians, representing the unwillingness of the Cher- 
okees to abandon the territory upon which they 
now reside, declaring their determination to pur- 
sue peaceably, agriculture, manufactures, and the 
mechanic arts, and praying that the General Gov- 
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Claim of Daniel D. Tompkins. 


H or R. 


_—______________________ EEE! 


To the House of Representatives of the United States : 


I transmit to the House of Representatives a report 
of the Secretary of War, containing the information 
requested by a resolution of the House, dated 25th 
ultimo, showing the reason why the engineers ap- 
pointed to examine the most suitable site for a national 
armory on the Western waters, have not made their 


rt. 
oe JAMES MONROE. 
Apnit 16, 1824. 


The Message and report were laid upon the 
table. 


SECOND. 


To the House of Representatives of the United States : 


In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the 8th of April, requesting infor- 
mation whether the 5th section of the act of the 3d 
March, 1803, relating to a township of land, lying 
within John Cleve Symmes’ patent, had been executed, 
and, if not, what reasons had prevented it, I transmit a 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury, which af- 
fords the information desired. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Apnrit 16, 1824. 


The Message and report were laid upon the 
table. 


THIRD. 


To the House of Representatives of the United States : 


I herewith transmit to the House of Representa- 
tives a report from the Secretary of War, which con- 
tains the information requested by a resolution of the 
8th instant, respecting the proposals that were made 
by certain Indians therein described, of the Cherokee 
nation, for the cession of their lands to the United 


States. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Apnit 16, 1824. 


The Message and report were committed to the 
Committee of the whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. Govan, from the committee to which was 
referred so much of the President’s Message as 
relates to the suppression of the African slave 
trade, reported a bill respecting the slave trade; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That, from and after the passing 
of this law, if any citizen of the United States, or any 
person resident therein, shall, in any port or place 
whatsoever, build, or in any respect fit, equip, man, 
load, or otherwise prepare, or cause to be prepared, or 
in any respect fitted, equipped, manned, or otherwise 
prepared, or be in any respect concerned in equipping, 
manning, or preparing any ship or vessel, for the pur- 
pose of being employed in the slave trade, or in the 
transportation of slaves from any foreign port or place 
to any foreign port or place whatsoever, for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, every such citizen or other person, so 
offending, shall, on conviction, be punished by fine not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, and by imprisonment 
not exceeding seven years; and such ship or vessel, 











her tackle, apparel, furniture, provisions and cargo, on 
board thereof, shall be forfeited. And any citizen, or 
other person resident as aforesaid, who shall volunta- 
tily serve on board such ship or vessel, or shall sail on 
board thereof, knowing the same to be intended to be 
employed in the slave trade, or in the transportation 
of slaves as aforesaid, shall, on conviction, be liable to 
be punished by fine not exceeding three thousand dol- 
lars, and by imprisonment not exceeding five years. 

Sxc. 2. And be it further enacted, That nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to affect, or in’ 
any wise repeal, any acts hitherto passed for the pro- 
hibition or suppression of the slave trade; but the same 
acts, and every clause thereof, shall remain in full 
es in the same manner as if this act had not been 
made. 


CLAIM OF DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 


The report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, on the claim of D. D. Tompkins, which, 
on motion of Mr. Cocke, was laid.on the table a 
day or two ago, was taken up. 

r. Cocke then moved to recommit the report 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, with in- 
structions to report a bill. This motion he ground- 
ed on the fact that, to agree to the report of the 
committee, would only leave the matter where it 
was before. He proceeded to examine, in detail, 
the report of the committee, in part of which he 
said he cordially acquiesced, being willing to make 
every just, and even liberal allowance to this in- 
dividual, and in other particulars of which he was 
of opinion the Government was not bound to make 
to Governor Tompkins any indemnification what- 
ever. He specified the sort of allowancés which 
he was disposed to make, and those to which he 
objected. He concluded his observations, by mov- 
ing the instructions to the Committee of Ways 
and Means to report a bill, viz: 

“Ist. To authorize an allowance of interest on all 
moneys advanced by Daniel D. Tompkins on account 
of the United States, from the time of making the ad- 
vances until its repayment. 

“2d. To provide indemnity for actual losses sus- 
tained by him in consequence of the United States 
failing to furnish him with money and Treasury notes 
within the time stipulated, and on account of which 
failure the losses were sustained,” 


Mr. FLoyp, of Virginia, made a few remarks 
expressive of his opinion, that the most liberal ad- 
justment of the accounts of this officer should be 
made. He would not only settle his accounts 
liberally, he said, but, if within the powers of this 
House, he would vote him from the national funds 
any reasonable amount of compensation besides, 
for the eminent services he has rendered his coun- 
try. This country must be reduced low, indeed, 
if it was not disposed to remunerate such services 
as his. Such a man as Daniel D. Tompkins was 
not always to be found when wanted. The virtue 
and integrity of that man led mainly to the for- 
tunate termination of the war with Great Britain. 
He would not trammel the settlement of his ac- 
counts with the same checks and restrictions as 
are required upon the settlement of the accounts 
of a disbursing officer, acting under prescribed 
rules; for, when the United States had no credit, 
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that individual had not spared his own—ata time, 
too, when, as our fleets were endeavoring to 
to sea, there were men, in a a State, 
who showed blue lights as a signal to the enemy. 
The destinies of this nation were, in a manner, in 
the hands of that man, and his patriotism and 
virtue saved us from disgrace and defeat, &c. 

Mr. McLane suggested to the gentleman from 
Tennessee the propriety of a recommitment, with 
Jess limited instructions. 

Mr. Cocke professed a desire to do every thing 
that justice should dictate to Governor Tompkins, 
and any modification of the instructions, compat- 
ible with that view of the subject, he was willing 
to assent to. 

Mr. McLane then expressed his views of this 
subject. He considered it unfortunate that the 
subject had been again brought before the House, 
and was averse to a recommitment of it now, be- 
cause it was at too late a period of the session to 
take up the subject de novo, and act upon it. He 


then stated what was the particular situation of 


the accounts of this gentleman, adverting to the 
act of Congress passed at the last session, and the 
principles of the report of the select committee on 
which that act was founded. At that time, he 
suggested, the subject of these accounts underwent 
an elaborate discussion. The question, whether 
or not it was proper to make an equitable settle- 
ment of the claims of Governor Tompkins, was 
then decided in the affirmative. If the House 
were now to undertake to resettle these claims, he 
did not know when any settlement of a principle 
by this House was to be considered conclusive. 
here must be some end to questions of this sort, 
and he was desirous that the same weight should 
be given to decisions on questions of right by Con- 
gress, as if the same decisions had been made in 
a court.of justice. On the question of commis- 
sions, for which the President was disposed to 
make a liberal allowance to Governor Tompkins 
and which the accounting officers were di 
to allow, on the principles usual in the settlement 
of ordinary accounts, Mr. McL. said, that Mr. 
Tompkins had procured for the Government, dur- 
ing the war, loans of money for the use of the Gov- 
ernment to the amount of one million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and had also disbursed those 
funds ; and, without the aid which it thus received 
from this individual, every one must know that 
the operations of the war would have been exceed- 
ingly embarrassed. For this service, of borrowing 
and disbursement, it was proposed to allow him a 
commission of five per cent., which would make 
an amount of about $95,000. And of this amount, 
Mr. McL. said, there was a sum of $460,000, for 
which the Government had agreed to send to the 
Vice President Treasury notes to take up the per- 
sonal notes which he had given for it. But the 
Treasury notes did not arrive until his own notes 
had become due and been protested, by which his 
credit was destroyed, to which, in a great degree, 
all the subsequent losses and misfortunes of this 
gentleman were to be attributed. The Committee 
of Ways and Means, Mr. McL. said, did not wish 
to reinvestigate this case, or they would have been 


get} than was pro 





disposed to recommend a more liberal allowance 
If instructed, however, by the 
House, it would be their duty to take it into cop- 
sideration. He replied to some other suggestions 
of Mr. Cocke, as to the nature of the services 
rendered by Mr. Tompkins in the capacity of q 
Major General. If the gentleman had had an op. 
tunity of neopmning ully acquainted with the 
acts on the subject, he would have learned that 
his services, in that capacity, had been of great 
importance. On one occasion he had left his fam- 
ily, then in a deplorable situation, and departed in 
the night for the frontier, where he called forth the 
militia, and at that moment saved the country. 
The Committee of Ways and Means, he added, 
would have acceded to the propositions of the Vice 
President, in regard to the difference which now 
exists between him and the Government, if they 
had not considered the law of the last session so 
broad as to make any further legislation on the 
subject unnecessary. 

Mr. Hamitton rose to testify to the fact of the 
Vice President having exercised military command 
a war, which was within his personal 
knowledge. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Cocxe’s 
motion, and decided in the negative by a large 
majority. 

nd the question was then taken on the report 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, referring 
the subject back to the final decision of the Presi- 
dent, and decided in the affirmative, without a 
division. 
THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House then resumed the consideration of 
the bill for the revision of the several acts laying 
duties upon imports—the question being on Mr. 
Ranvovpn’s motion for the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. McDurrte rose and said, the unsolicited in- 
dulgence of the House, to which he was indebted for 
the opportunity of presenting his views on this in- 
teresting subject to-day, instead of being compelled 
to perform that duty yesterday, under the fatigue 
and exhaustion of a long sitting, had laid him 
under obligations of which he was profoundly sen- 
sible. The only return, however, said Mr. McD., 
which I can promise, for the kindness thus shown 
to me, is the Wavity of the remarks which | pro- 
pose to offer. At so latea stage of this cer 
protracted discussion, I cannot flatter myself wit 
the expectation that I shall interest the attention 
of the House by the novelty of my arguments, but 
must be content to indulge the hope that I may not 
exhaust its patience by their prolixity. 

During the progress of this debate upon the 
various questions which have-arisen upon the de- 
tails of the bill, I have studiously avoided entering 
into the consideration of the general principles 
and policy of the protecting system. And I have 
done so in compliance with this general rule, by 
which I have determined to regulate my conduct, 


so long as I have the honor of a seat upon this 


floor, never to consume the time of the House by 
discussing any question which is not distinctly be- 
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fore it for consideration. I have the less cause to 
regret having thus abstained on the present occa- 
sion, because it is now obvious that the subject 
has assumed more than its usual interest, as well 


tions shall be confined to a practical examination 
of the question, in reference to the actual state of 
things in this country, assuming, as a basis, a few 
palpable and obvious principles, which have long 
from the crisis at which we have arrived, as from | ceased to be questionable in the estimation of the 
the peculiar circumstances under which the ques- | most enlightened philosophers and statesmen of 
tion is now presented to us. In all the various | E 
stages of our proceedings, we have still had before 
us the anpeenneny of reviewing our work. But the 
question being now on the passage of the bill, what- 
ever decision we shall make upon it, will be, as to 
us, final and irrevocable. And we are called upon 
to give this final sanction to the measure, with the 
fact clearly ascertained, that it cannot be adopted 
but by a very small majority. Waiving, for a 
moment, any inquiry into the policy of. protecting 
domestic manufactures, I put it to gentlemen to 
say whether prudence does not dictate, even to the 
most firm and independent statesman, that a mea- 
sure laying very heavy burdens upon the whole 
community—a measure which, however we may 
ne upon the subject, the people must sensi- 

y feel—a measure which has already produced, 
in some parts of the Union, the most intense ex- 
citement, ought to be adopted with a bare majority 
of the national representatives in its favor? Sir, 
a Government emanating from the people, and re- 
sponsible to public opinion, ought not to be indif- 
ferent to this prudential consideration. I do not 
profess to be minutely acquainted with the Parlia- 
mentary history of Great Britain; but I hazard 
little in asserting that no British Minister, in the 
height of his ascendency, would venture to pass 
even a tax bill for the public service, to the extent 
of this, with a majority so small as that which has 
ordered this bill to its third reading. 

This measure, all agree, is part of a system in- 
tended to produce a great and fundamental change 
in the policy of the country—a change, to be ef- 
fected by disturbing the relations which now ex- 
ist between the different portions of the Union 
and the different classes of society. That sucha 
change as this can be produced by legal regula- 
tions, operating, of necessity, as a tax upon the 
people, without exciting a strong feeling of popu- 
lar discontent, not to say indignation, is an exe 
pectation which gentlemen delude themselves if 
they indulge. An acute and lively sensibility to 
every invasion, by Government, of the rights of 

roperty, is one of the strongest characteristics of 
reedom in modern times; and there is no people 












































urope. 
Whilst, sir, on the one hand I unequivocally 
deny, what is maintained by some, that manufac- 
turing industry is, in itself, more profitable than 
agricultural or commercial, | distinctly disclaim 
the notion, maintained by others, that the pursuits 
of agriculture are more profitable than those of 
manufacture or commerce. All such notions are 
utterly erroneous and visionary, and are founded 
upon a misconception of what it is that consti- 
tutes wealth, and of the principles which regulate 
the distribution of capital and labor. What is 
wealth? The wealth of a nation consists in the 
abundance of those articles which administer to 
the necessities, the comforts, and the luxuries of 
life, according to the existing habits of society, 
It results from this, that a combination of the 
products of agriculture and of manufacture is es- 
sential to the wealth of a civilized community, 
such as exists in the United States. With the most 
unlimited abundance of the products of agricul- 
ture, we should be poor without the products of 
art; and with an equal abundance of manufac- 
tures, we should perish without the productions of 
the soil. It is conceded, on all hands, that we 
abound in articles of the latter description; and 
the only question to be debated is, how can we 
most advantageously obtain the former? Shall 
we fabricate them ourselves or import them from 
abroad? To the common understanding of man- 
kind, it would seem to be a self-evident proposition 
that the cheapest mode of obtaining them is that 
which a nation ought to pursue, as it is certainly 
that which individuals would pursue, with a'view 
to the promotion of their own interest. But here 
we are met with the argument that commerce is 
a barren and unproductive pursuit. A very few 
remarks will serve to refute this notion, which, 
when examined, will be found to be a mere ver- 
bal proposition. It is true that commerce does not 
produce either the one or the other of the elements 
of wealth, but it communicates value to both. 
Without commerce the surplus production, both 
of individuals and nations, would be utterly value- 
ern tim less. Of what value, for example, are the surplus 
on earth more distinguished for it than the citi-| productions of the manufactories of Manchester 
zens of the United States. I therefore submit it,| and Birmingham, either to us or to those who 
respectfully, to the consideration of the friends of | produce them, until, by the agency of commerce, 
the manufacturing interest themselves, whether | they are brought to our stores and distributed to 
there is not serious danger that a measure of this| the consumers? It would be precisely as correet 
character, enacted by a lean. majority, will pro-| to say that their entire value is derived from com- 
duce a reaction among the people, which may re-| merce, as to maintain that its operations are un- 
sult in the entire prostration of the system they | productive. Either proposition would be equally 
are so anxious to foster and extend. absurd. While, therefore, 1 view any proposition, 
In soliciting the attention of the House to a| which asserts the superior productiveness of one 
very brief examination of the policy of this mea-| of the great divisions of human industry over the 
sure, it is far from my intention to enter into a| others, as being not only erroneous, but absolutely 
formal dissertation — the general principles of | unmeaning and unintelligible, 1 admit that the 
political economy. This is neither the place nor| wealth of a community depends upon the main- 
the occasion for such dissertations. My observa-| tenance of a due proportion between them. And 
18th Con. lst Sess,—76 
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the question for a practical statesman to deter- 
mine is, how is this proportion to be maintained, 
so as to produce the greatest aggregate benefit to 
the community ? 

On this question, if I may be permitted, and I 
scarcely know whether I ought to venture upon it, 
I will lay down a general principle, upon the au- 
thority of Adam Smith, who, notwithstanding 
the terms of sweeping condemnation which have 
been applied to his speculations, has done more to 
enlighten the world on the science of political 
economy than any man of modern times. He is 
the founder of the science. All that has been 
since done is but a development or modification 
of the principles he established. What, then, is 
his great elementary principle? That labor and 
ca vate if left to on — ‘ 7 — 
vidual sagacity, will naturally seek, and s ily 
find, the most profitable caslininen Ana the 
is founded upon the idea that individuals are more 
capable of forming a judgment as to what will 
promote their pecuniary interests, than the most 
enlightened Government can ibly be, from the 
very nature of things. 
nounced as empty theory! Every thing, it seems, 
which does not result from legislation, from the 
officious restrictions of Government, is to be re- 
garded as the operation of a ruinous theory. But, 
sir, I put it to the common sense and common ob- 
servation of every gentleman in the House, whe- 
ther this theory does not rest upon the most steady 
and immutable and powerful principles of human 
action—principles which never cease for a mo- 
ment to actuate the great mass of every commu- 
nity. What stronger instinct belongs to the char- 
acter of man than that which impels him to 
improve his condition? And what conceivable 
obliquity of perception can prevent him from dis- 
covering, upon a survey of the various pursuits 
which are open to him, that from which, with his 

uliar capacities, he can derive the greatest pro- 

t? [can very well imagine the case of a rude 
and barbarous people, unaccustomed to the enjoy- 
ments of civilized life, in which a Government, 
despotic in its character, and rising much above 
the existing state of intelligence in the country 
over which it holds dominion, might produce 
great and beneficial changes in the pursuits of so- 
ciety by legal regulations. The Government, for 
example, which should conduct a people from the 
hunter to the shepherd state, or from the latter to 
the agricultural, would undoubtedly confer the 
most signal benefits upon the community. Such 
a change, however, could be accomplished only 
by a gradual improvement of the people, and by 
giving them a taste for comforts and luxuries to 
which they were unaccustomed. But, I will ven- 
ture to say that there is not a people on the face 
of the earth to whom a policy of this kind would 
be so utterly og Terge as to the people of these 
United States. hat, sir, is their character? Is 
there a nation more acute, ingenious, or enter- 
prising, more keen and sagacious in perceiving 
the avenues to profit, or more prompt and energetic 
to pursue them? Do they need the direction of 
this Government to indicate the way to indi- 





This, however, is de- 







vidual prosperity? Shall we undertake to ep. 
lighten the capitalists of Boston as to the most 

fitable mode of investing their disengaged cap. 
ital? They would laugh to scorn the folly and 
impotence of such officious dictation. It wil] 
scarcely be alleged that our people have not 
taste for the products of manufacture. For al 
the productions of human industry—for all the 
articles, at least, of which we propose to encour. 
age the domestic fabrication, the people of this 
country have perhaps too keen an appetite. [p- 
deed, the complaint of the friends of this measure 
is, that they import them in too great abundance, 
No legislation, therefore, is necessary to create a 
demand for those articles. In such a state of 
things, the general principle is indisputably true, 
that capital and labor will naturally flow into the 
most profitable channels of industry, without the 
control of Government. 

But, to this general principle I admit there js 
an exception, which I will candidly state. And 
here I will take leave leave to remark, that, anx- 
ious as I am to defeat this measure, which | be- 
lieve would be ruinous to some portions of the 
Union, and beneficial to none; yet I would not, 
if I could, accomplish this object by stating any 
principle which I believe to be false. An elevated 
morality, which regards the establishment of cor- 
rect principles as more important than victory, 
should characterize our deliberations here. | ad- 
mit then that when from the revolutions of trade 
or the progress of society a crisis has occurred in 
which a great and fundamental change must take 
place in the distribution of the capital and labor 
of a nation, a wise, moderate, and cautious legis- 
lation may aid in effecting the change, and is even 
necessary to effect it in the manner most benefi- 
cial to the community. But, sir, if we attentively 
examine the principles upon which this proposi- 
tion is founded, we shall perceive that useful legis- 
lation on this subject is confined to very narrow 
limits, and that there is much greater danger of 
doing harm by transcending these limits than by 
abstaining from legislative interference altogether. 

What, then, are the principles upon which the 
interference of Government can be justified, in 
such a crisis as that to which I have alluded? In 
the first place, the habits of a community, operat- 
ing with something like the force of laws, will 
induce an adherence to accustomed pursuits, after 
they have ceased to be profitable. But the princi- 
pal ground upon which the protecting policy can 
in any case be justified, is the inability of infant 
manufacturing establishments to sustain a suc- 
cessful competition with their foreign rivals, even 
after the country has reached the point at which 
the domestic article can, with the experience of 2 
few years, be fabricated cheaper than the foreign. 
And here, sir, the limit of the protecting system 
is distinctly indicated. It must be satisfactorily 


shown, that the protection sought is only tempo- 
rary; and that, after a reasonable time is given (0 
acquire experience and skill, and bring the domes- 
tic manufactories to perfection, they can furnish 
the domestic fabrics cheaper than similar fabrics 
could be obtained from abroad. Now, if we apply 
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these principles to the actual protection heretofore 
extended to our domestic manufactures, it will be 
seen that the Government has already fulfilled its 
obligations to them, in the amplest manner. Gen- 
tlemen have argued this question as if the manu- 
facturing interest of the country had been unjustly 
smelled some foreign power, and Congress had 
manifested the most cruel indifference to their 
sufferings. But is there the slightest foundation 
for either of these assumptions? The only power 
with which our manufacturers have had perma- 
nently to contend, is the superior natural advan- 
tages of the foreign artisan; and I will now call 
the attention of the House to the protection which 
our establishments have actually received from 
this Government. I venture to assert, that since 
the commencement of the restrictive system in 
1807, the manufacturers of this country have en- 
joyed an unusual and artificial stimulus from our 
legislation ; and I am perfectly satisfied that it is 
this extraordinary stimulus that has given them 
that voracious appetite for prohibition which noth- 
ing, it seems, but the absolute protection of all 
rival articles can satiate. 

Manufactures not protected! Why, sir, during 
the restrictive system, our commerce with the 
manufacturers of Europe was almost entirely an- 
nihilated, and our own manufacturers had little 
short of an absolute monopoly of the home mar- 
ket. And here, sir, let me call the attention of 
these practical gentlemen, who so contemptuously 
discard every theory but their own, to the effect 
of this restrictive system, upon the distribution of 
the capital and labor of the country. During the 
five years of commercial restrictions which prece- 
ded the war with Great Britain, when there must 
have existed in the country a superabundance of 
surplus capital, suddenly disengaged from com- 
merce, we find that manufactures, notwithstand- 
ing they enjoyed the advantages of a prohibitory 
system, made but a very slow and gradual pro- 
gress. If gentlemen would duly consult this por- 
tion of our experience, 1 think it would at least 
admonish them to have a little patience. They 
would see that, under any possible protection 
which legislation can provide, particularly in time 
of peace, when there is no extraordinary consump- 
tion of manufactures, these must, in the very na- 
ture of things, advance by slow degrees. It can- 
not be otherwise, unless we ascribe to an act of 
Congress the magical power of forcing on manu- 
factures beyond the natural capacity of the coun- 
try, either to produce or to pay for them. Yes, 
sir, it would be well for us to reflect that it is 
much more easy to diminish the consumption 
than to increase the production of manufactured 
articles, prohibitory legislation. Such was 
undoubtedly the effect of the restrictive system. 
But the measure which gave the strongest impulse 
to our manufactures, was the war of 1812. And 
here it is worth remarking, that a war with Eng- 
land gives a stimulus to manufactures, which no 
other kind of protection can possibly afford. For, 
at the same time that it cuts off our trade with the 
nation that principally supplies us with manufac- 
tures, it compensates the diminished consumption 


of them by the people, by the extraordinary con- 


sumption of the Government. At the close of the 
war, the system of double duties was continued 
till 1816, when the existing tariff was enacted for 
the avowed purpose of sustaining those establish- 
ments which the war had brought into existence, 
against the extraordinary influx of foreign manu- 
factures, resulting from the universal restoration 
of peace in Europe. And while I contend that 
the tariff of 1816 afforded a most liberal protection 
to the manufacturing interest, I most perfectly 
accord in the policy which dictated that measure. 
I distinctly recognise the principle, that, wherever 
large investments of capital have been made in 
consequence of a state of things produced by the 
necessary acts of the Government itself, the Gov- 
ernment is under a moral obligation to extend to 
the interests, thus created, a reasonable protec- 
tion. 

But, sir, what isa reasonable protection in such 
a case? Can it be expected that the manufac- 
turing interest is to be maintained permanently 
in the same degree of prosperity that it enjoyed 
during the war? That it is to be exempted from 
a participation in that general distress which has 
pervaded the whole community? This would 
not only be unreasonable, but utterly impractica- 
ble. Nothing but a perpetuation of the war could 
have accomplished so much for the manufactu- 
rers. What, sir, was the light in which the tariff 
of 1816 was viewed by the liberal statesmen who 
then supported it? It was intended merely to 
mitigate the shock which our manufacturing es- 
tablishments must experience, in passing from a 
state of general war to a state of general peace. 
More than this was neither expected nor claimed 
by the manufacturers themselves. As the per- 
sons then engaged in the business had nobly sus- 
tained the war, gratitude mingled with justice in 
the policy adopted. But no intelligent man was 
so visionary as to expect that, when the ordina 
channels of trade, so long obstructed, were sud- 
denly opened, there could still be maintained, by 
artificial means, the same demand for domestic 
manufactures as before. It was apparent that 
many of the existing establishments must go down, 
and that neither the wisdom nor the folly of hu- 
man legislation could possibly prevent it. And, 
sir, such has been the fact. Bleht years of pro- 
bation have elapsed since the passage of the ex- 
isting tariff, and, if policy or humanity required 
it of us, it is now too late to relieve the distresses 
of those manufacturers who made their invest- 
ments during the war. Those of them who have 
been enabled to sustain themselves till this time, 
under the extraordinary pressure of the four or 
five years immediately succeeding 1816, when 
the country was almost literally overwhelmed 
with the surplus manufactures of foreign estab- 
lishments, can certainly maintain themselves now, 
when foreign commerce is rapidly returning to its 
ordinary channels, and contracting within its 
proper limits. Those who have passed through 
the furnace, do not require to be protected from 
the ordinary heat of the sun. And it is a faet 
that they now stand firm, and constitute the most 
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prosperous interest of the country. As to those 
who were s away during the disastrous pe- 
riod to which I have alluded, they are irretrieva- 
bly destroyed, and beyond the reach of our reme- 
dies, unless, indeed, we had the power of pro- 
ducing a resurrection by an act of legislation. 

It is obvious, then, that the protection of these 
establishments, which originated in the war, is 
not the object of the present bill, It does not even 
assume this modesty of pretension. Doctrines are 
now advanced, which never entered into the con- 
ception of those who advocated the tariff of 1816— 
doctrines which, though maintained by gentlemen 
who have waged a special war of sneers and sar- 
casms against the theories of political economy, 
throw into the shade the boldest theories of the 
French economists. We are now told that it is 
the duty of a paternal Government not only to 
protect existing interests against extraordinary re- 
verses which it has contributed to produce, but to 
create new manufactures and new pursuits, by 
the mere enerey of legislation. The people, it is 
said, are absolutely idle and in wretchedness, for 
the want of employment; and a gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Woop,) who often edifies the 
House by his philosophical speculations, has told 
us, if I understood him correctly, that 30 per cent. 
of our soa are actually in idleness for the 
want of pursuits tc which their labor can be ap- 
plied. These three millions of people, who are 
thus destitute of employment, as the gentleman 
has demonstrated by statistical tables and mathe- 
matical caleulations, (the obvious and palpable 
facts to the contrary notwithstanding,) are to ob- 
tain employment by the notable expedient of an 
act of Congress! 

{Mr. Woop here explained. His argument was, 
he said, that thirty-three per cent. of our popula- 
tion produce no more than fifteen per cent. ought 
todo. Thirteen and a half per cent. only of our 
population, he calculated, was absolutely em- 
ployed in productive industry, and in this propor- 
tion was included the army, navy, and public offi- 
cers, amounting to three and a half per cent.} 

I am glad, resumed Mr. McDurrie, that the 
gentleman has removed an erroneous impression 
from my mind as to the eztent of his argument. 
But, even modified and limited as it now stands, 
it will be difficult to make it pass current for a 
practical argument. Is it in the power of tables 
and calculations to make any man seriously be- 
lieve, in opposition to the evidence of his own 
senses, and to the result of his general observation 
and knowledge of the country, that one million of 
our population are not only idle, but destitute of 
employment? Shall we -be told, in a country 
like this, abounding with almost interminable 
wilds of fertile lands, that a tithe of the people are 
suffering for the want of something to do? Sir, 
there are innumerable avenues to employment in 
this country, and if any man were to make his 
complaint to me that he was without employ- 
ment, I could tell him simply to go to work. That 
is the obvious remedy, a remedy in the reach of 
every one ; and, ifit were more generally pursued, 
there must soon be an end of this wretched and 





delusive dependence upon the quackery of legisla- 
tion for employment. Sir, I boldly sebet thas 
there is not a single individual in the vast extent 
of this Republic, that cannot readily obtain, not 
only employment, but such an employment as will 
enable him to improve his condition. This is the 
only country on earth where a common laborer, 
of industry and enterprise, can, in the course of 
an ordinary lifetime, besides comfortably support- 
ing himself and his family, leave to his children 
an inheritance of real estate : and, with these facts 
staring us in the face, we are required to believe, 
on the authority of tabular statements, that the 
people can only be saved from suffering and dis- 
content, by the adoption of this measure, to pro- 
vide them with employment. The gentleman 
from New York, by way of confirming his gen- 
eral conclusion, has stated that the wages of a la- 
borer in his vicinity, is only twelve and a half 
cents a day. In answer to this, I can only say to 
the gentleman, that, if his distressed neighbors 
will only make a transition from Long Island to 
any other point in the whole Union, even the 
most unfavorable, 1 will be responsible for their 
obtaining fifty cents per day. But, as the cry of 
distress has been reiterated until it has madea 
strong impression upon the country, I beg leave 
to recur, with a view to illustrate and enforce 
them, to some remarks which I offered during the 
discussion of the duty on cotton bagging. [ be- 
lieve the causes of the disease, and the tendency 
of the proposed remedy, to be equally miscon- 
ceived, as to some portions, at least, of the Union. 
I stated, on the occasion to which I have referred, 
that the distresses of the country, such as they 
were, resulted from the change of circumstances 
occasioned’ by passing from a state of war toa 
state of peace, in connexion with the excessive 
issues of bank paper, which threw forward and 
increased the pressure of the evil. During the 
war, there was a considerable proportion of our 
population—those engaged in the military service 
of the country—who consumed the products of 
the grain-growing States, but produced nothing. 
All those States which were near the theatre of 
war, found a ready market, and high money prices 
for their grain. ‘To them the war was thereforea 
source of prosperity, and peace was, in one sense 
of the word, regarded asa calamity. And whence 
do we now hear the loudest complaints of distress? 
Whence come the most strenuous demands for the 

assage of this bill? From the very points of the 
Grion which enjoyed the advantages of a war 
demand and war prices for their produce—New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the Western country. 
You cannot define the boundaries of any State 
more accurately, than you can trace the limits of 
the region of country favorable to this tariff, by 
the positions of our armies in the late war, and 
the multiplication of banks during that contest, 
and since its termination. Pennsylvania and the 
Western States supplied the Northwestern army, 
and I believe the Government paid as high as one 
hundred dollars per barrel, at the theatre of war, 
for flour purchased in Ohio; a State now unan- 
imous for this tariff. New York, every one knows, 
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was in the immediate neighborhood of extensive 
and permanent military operations, and supplied 
numerous armies with provisions. Now, it hap- 
ns that the very States I have enumerated, have 
most afflicted with the curse of banks that 
did not pay specie, (a delusive expedient to per- 
uate the war prices and war prosperity,) and 
ave also been most earnest and persevering in 
their appeals to this Government for protection. 
New England, and the Southern States, on the 
contrary—States which sustained the privations 
of the war without the same mitigating circum- 
stances, and from necessity regulated their enjoy- 
ments by the rules of a severe and self-denying 
economy, are now to be subjected to an onerous 
taxation—and for what? Not to relieve the other 
States from positive distress, but to restore certain 
interests in them, to the state of artificial prosper- 
ity which they enjoyed during the war. During 
the whole period of that contest, the Southern 
country was deprived of a market for its great 
staples, and there was nothing in the military ope- 
rations of the Government to compensate the loss. 
Even if the people had devoted themselves to the 
rowing of grain, there were no armies in the 
field to consume it, and that, like their cotton and 
tobacco, would have remained without a market. 
In this state of things they not only ceased to 
make any progress in wealth, but were compelled 
to contract their accustomed expenses, and use an 
economy before unknown to them, to provide a 
decent maintenance for their families. These 
habits made the return of peace, to them, the har- 
binger of prosperity. It is a dispensation of jus- 
tice resulting from the very nature of things, that 
those who suffer the greatest privations in war, 
shall be least affected by the changes resulting from 
the restoration of peace. 

But, sir, I will venture to assert, that the Middle 
and Western States have, at this moment, as large 
a share of the means of positive enjoyment as any 
other portion of the Union. Their distresses are 
relative, and in a great degree imaginary. It is 
not what they are, but what they were, that causes 
the prevailing discontent. The reduction of an 
inflated currency has reduced the nominal price 
of property ; and the man who, a few years past, 
estimated his wealth at fifty thousand dollars, an 
now finds it only twenty-five, complains of his 
distresses as though he were in want of the neces- 
saries of life. I admit that the Western people 
are embarrassed, but I deny that they are distressed, 
in any other sense of the word. Where is the 
evidence of actual suffering? In some of the 
Western States, I am informed, they have no poor 
lawsatall, and such a being as a pauper is scarcely 
known. Regarding, therefore, the aggregate en- 
joyments of the whole community as the true 
criterion of national happiness, [ should select the 
Western States as the part of the Union where 
the highest degree of prosperity prevailed. Indeed, 
sir, I believe there is not on the face of the earth 
a region of country of equal extent, where so few 
are suffering from poverty, and where the means 
of comfortable subsistence so abundantly reward 
the toil of the laborer. It is not distress, I repeat 


it, but discontent, that has excited this rage for 
creating wealth by legislation. To prove this, I 
will advert to another standard of prosperity, re- 
ferred to, very unfortunately, I ahiok, for his own 
perrges by the honorable gentleman from New 

ork, to whom I before alluded. He told us that 
the prosperity of a nation was indicated by the 
increase of its population; and then favored us 
with a beautiful disquisition on the comforts of 
matrimony, and the duty of a Government to pro- 
mote it. I perfectly accord with these views of 
the honorable member; but I must be permitted 
to say, that, according to the criterion to which 
he has referred, there is no other nation so pros- 
perous as the United States, and no part of the 
Union so prosperous as that from which we hear 
so much about their distresses. And if the hon- 
orable member wishes to promote the cause of 
matrimony, I would advise him to send his twelve- 
and-a-half cents per day laborers to the Western 
country. What, sir! a country which doubles its 
population in ten years, call upon the Govern- 
ment to relieve it from ‘distress, by creating new 
employments! The thing will not bear exami- 
nation. The historian will scarcely be credited, 
in future time, who ventures to record it. Permit 
me to call the attention of the House to a few 
facts, illustrative of this part of the subject, which 
I am sure will not be disputed. In the States 
where the public lands are in market, you can 
purchase land of the first quality for one dollar 
and fifty cents—one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
says a gentleman near me—when land of the 
same quality is worth, in some parts of the Union, 
fifty dollars per acre. This single fact speaks 
more than volumes of declamation on the subject 
of popular suffering. Indeed, it may be safely as- 
serted, parodoxical as it may seem, that the imag- 
inary distresses of the Western country proceed 
from the very abundance in which they possess 
the primary aliment of national wealth. What 
is their complaint? Not, as one would suppose, 
the sourelty, but the superabundance of the neces- 
saries of life. And here, 1 will observe, that 
nothing, in my opinion, has contributed more to 
the existing derangement in the elements of wealth 
in the Western States, than bringing the public 
lands into market injudiciously, and without any 
regard to the existing demand. The inevitable 
tendency of this policy, by overstocking the mar- 
ket, is, to reduce lands to the minimum price ; and 
if that were fixed at fifty cents per acre, the land 
would command no more. The consequence is, 
that the people purchase large quantities of pro- 
ductive lands, which have all the constituents of 
value, but scarcity. And, because they have not 
every thing else in proportion, they are discontented 
and restless. And I will avail myself of this oe- 
casion to declare, that I never will give my vote 
to bring another acre of the public lands into the 
market, but under the strongest conviction that 
there is a fair and natural demand for it. Our 
very system converts our land into a mere drug 
in the market, and the people into speculators. 

I will now take the liberty of addressing a few 
words especially to the Representatives of the - 
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West, on the subject of their own interests. A 
subject upon which I certainly will not presume 
to instruct them. But I am sure they will excuse 
a friendly admonition, when I state the par- 
ticular topic to which it relates. I am well as- 
sured that the permanent prosperity of the West 
depends more upon the improvement of the means 
of transporting their produce to market, and of 
receiving the returns, than upon every other sub- 
ject to which the legislation of this Government 
can be directed. 

On measures of this description, I have hereto- 
fore given them my earnest and cordial support. 
Most of my colleagues, and many others, who 
represent the Southern portion of the Union, have 
pursued the same course. As for myself, nothing 
will induce me to change my views or conduct 
on the subject; but I submit it to the dispassion- 
ate consideration of the Western gentlemen, whe- 
ther there is not danger, that, by urging upon us 
a system which we believe to be oppressive, they 
will alienate the kind feelings of the portion of 
the country to which I have alluded, and lose its 
co-operation in relation to that system of internal 
improvements, which, in my opinion, is of more 
importance to the West than all the tariffs that 
can be passed in half a century. 

I will also present another view of certain in- 
terests of the West, which are intimately connected 
with the portion of the country I have the honor 
to represent. 

Gentlemen are aware that a very profitable 
trade is carried on by their constituents with the 
Southern country, in live stock of all descriptions, 
which they drive over the mountains and sell for 
cash. This extensive trade, which, from its pe- 
culiar character, more easily overcomes the diffi- 
culties of transportation than any that can be 
substituted in its place, is about to be put in jeop- 
ardy for the conjectural benefits of this measure. 
When I say this trade is about to be put in jeo 
ardy, I do not speak unadvisedly. I am erfectly 
convinced, that, if this bill passes, it will have the 
effect of inducing the people of the South, partly 
from the feeling, and partly from the necessity 

owing out of it, to raise within themselves, the 

ive stock which they now purchase from the 
West. It is at least certain that more will be 
lost in this trade, than is gained in that of cotton 
bagging. 

will now attempt to show that the progress 
which our manufactures have made, and are now 
making, is as rapid as they can make consisiently 
either with their own prosperity or that of the 
country. And I must be excused for saying that 
the attempt to make this a great manufacturing 
nation, suddenly, and by a single sweep of legis- 
lation, is more indicative of restlessness than of 
wisdom. The country seems to me to have been 
excited to that kind of feeling which actuates an 
individual speculator—a vain desire to become 
wealthy by a bold dash, but utterly regardless of 
the maxims of prudence, and the habits of indus- 
try and economy, which are indispensable to the 
attainment of his object. The friends of this 
measure appear to me to have overlooked entirely 
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these practical considerations, upon which the 
cor of such a measure as this must depend, 

he progress of manufactures must be regulated 
not by our desires, but by our capacities. Now, I 
believe there is no proposition, in which the gen- 
tlemen who are best informed on the subject of 
manufactures will more generally concur, than 
that it is essential to their own prosperity that 
their progress should be slow and gradual. Their 
success depends mainly upon capital and skill; 
and it is utterly impossible that they can advance, 
prosperously, faster than the one is accumulated, 
and the other acquired. And when I speak of 
capital as being essential to the progress of manu- 
factures, I mean surplus capital—capital which 
does not find a ready employment in the pre-ex- 
isting pursuits which have produced it. It is in 
vain that gentlemen tell us we have capital, un- 
less they can show that it is disengaged, and seek- 
ing investment. And here I will remark to the 
gentlemen from the Western States, and the in- 
terior of the Middle States, who are the most 
strenuous advocates of this measure, that they 
cannot participate, to any considerable extent, in 
the advantages which are anticipated from this 
system. Sir, if you were to prohibit commerce 
altogether, manufactures would follow capital ; 
and Boston, Providence, and Philadelphia, the 
points at which there is the greatest accumulation 
of it, and the greatest difficulty of investment, 
would realize the principal part of the benefit re- 
sulting from the restriction. Before the interior 
of the Middle States or the Western States can 
hope to enjoy the advantages of this system, they 
must be protected not only against foreign compe- 
tition, but against that of New England. But I 
have heard it contended, and I believe the argu- 
ment has weight, in the estimation of many, that 
the Boston manufacturers are opposed to this bill, 
because they dread the domestic competition that 
it will rear up. There cannot be a notion more 
absolutely fallacious than this, as will be seen 
upon a moment’s examination. It assumes that 
the Boston manufacturers, who flourish in defi- 
ance of foreign competition, cannot compete with 
those domestic rivals who are now claiming the 
protection of the Government, and who admit 
that they cannot sustain the foreign competition! 
This involves the absolute inconsistency that the 
weaker rival is more to be dreaded than the more 
powerful. 

Sir, I repeat it, that almost the entire benefit of 
any protection you can extend to manufactures, 
will be engrossed by those portions of the Union 
to which I have referred, as having superior ad- 
vantages for that business. But I shall be told 
that manufactories do already exist in the interior 
of the Middle States, and in some of the Western 
States. But upon what principles and under what 
circumstances have most of those establishments 
= up? And what is the extent of the mar- 

et they can command? To this inquiry I ask 
the attention of the House for a. few minutes. | 
maintain, sir, that the manufactories to which I 
have just alluded, have risen up and flourish be- 
cause they enjoy a sort of local monopoly, and 
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that they cannot command a. market beyond the 
sphere of that monopoly. I will advert, for the 
purpose of explaining this view of the subject, to 
what was said very correctly by the Speaker the 
other day—that it was better for a people, abound- 
ing in the produets of the soil, to give a high price 
for manufactured articles, provided they could 
thereby obtain a market for their produce, than to 
obtain manufactures at much lower prices, from 
those who would not take produce in exchange 
for them. ‘Take, for example, any district of 
country in the interior, producing a large surplus 
of grain, which the foreign manufacturer will not 
take in exchange for his fabrics. Is it not ob- 
vious that the manufacturer who would, under 
these circumstances, erect his establishment in the 
supposed district, and take the products of the soil 
in exchange for his manufactures, would enjoy a 
perfect monopoly of the local market, and be ab- 
solutely free from foreign competition? The 
farmer has nothing to give but grain. This the 
foreign manufacturer will not take. It is to no 
purpose, therefore, that the foreign fabric can be 
urchased cheaper, if the only thing the farmer 
Oe to give will not be taken in exchange for it. 
And, on the other hand, the farmer can well afford 
to give a higher price to the domestic manufac- 
turer, who will give him a good price for his 
grain. ‘To present the same idea in another view, 
the value of any given trade depends as much 
upon the highness of the price of what is sold, as 
upon the lowness of the price of what is bought. 
It results, therefore, that the foreign manufactu- 
rer, who will not take the produce of the farmer 
at any price, must be absolutely excluded from 
the competition with the domestic manufacturer, 
rovided the latter will take it, even at a very 
ow price. It is es the same principle, that, 
within a very smail sphere, even household man- 
ufactures, in one sense the dearest of any, can 
hold a competition with those made by the most 
perfect machinery. ‘The error of the argument, 
however, which has been founded upon the fore- 
going principles, consists in the assumption that 
the manufactures, thus sustained by local monop- 
olies, can, under the protection of this bill, main- 
tain a competition in distant markets, beyond the 
sphere of the monopoly. But that is impossible. 
In fact this bill can have no effect at all in favor 
of those manufactures ; for how can they be ben- 
efited by excluding foreign manufactures that 
never come in competition with them? As to 
the more distant markets, those which are now 
supplied by foreign commerce, nothing is more 
certain than that the manufacturers of Boston, 
Rhode Island, and Philadelphia, will occupy them. 
That our domestic manufactures cannot hold a 
successful competition with those of other nations, 
except at the points of the Union most eligibly 
situated, and, consequently, that the attempt to 
make this a manufacturing country, in a much 
greater extent than it is already, is unwise and 
impracticable, will be apparent, from a few con- 
siderations, to which I solicit the attention of the 
House. In all those manufactures which princi- 
pally result from manual labor—such, for exam- 
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ple, as iron—the high price of labor here, which 
is the most conclusive evidence of our prosperity, 
renders it impossible that we can maintain a com- 
petition with foreigners. It was stated by a gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, on a former occasion, that 
our citizens labored but eight hours a day, whereas 
the manufacturers of Inverness and Dundee la- 
bored sixteen. And, he asked, emphatically, if 
we were disposed to compel our population to la- 
bor sixteen hours per day, also? I answer, no. 
But is it not evident that, if our manufacturers 
labor only eight hours a day, they cannot compete 
with the foreign manufacturer, who labors six- 
teen, even if they are equally skilful? Can lei- 
sure contend with industry, unless you give it a 
premium? Ido not complain that our citizens 
devote less time to labor than the people of other 
countries. I rejoice, on the contrary, that they 
can live more comfortably than any other people, 
with half the labor. But Ido complain of this 
attempt to divert their industry into pursuits, in 
which they must either double their exertions, be 
involved in ruin, or receive a bounty at the ex- 
pense of the country. Indeed, the admitted fact, 
that a common laborer in this country receives 
double the wages that a common laborer receives 
in the most favored nations of Europe, and labors 
little more than half the time, conclusively de- 
monstrates the impolicy of protecting, by duties, 
those manufactures, of the price of which labor is 
the principal constituent. 

But, sir, l admit that, owing to the improved 
state of the machinery by which most of the arti- 
cles we import are fabricated, (those manufac- 
tured of wool and cotton,) labor constitutes a very 
inconsiderable item in their cost. In determining, 
therefore, the question how far such manufactures 
can successfully contend with foreign competition, 
more depends upon the price of capital than upon 
the price of labor. How, then, stands the com- 
parison between this country and England, as- 
suming the rate of interest as the standard of that 
comparison? The rate of interest in this country 
is higher than it is in England, in the proportion 
of about five to three. The English manufac- 
turer, therefore, has the decided advantage, indi- 
cated by this proportion, over the American, so 
far as capital is concerned; and a much greater 
advantage, so far as labor enters into the estimate. 
And these are advantages against which we should 
have to contend, even if our machinery and skill 
were equal to those of our foreign rivals. The 
only circumstances which can tend to counter- 
balance the disadvantages under which we thus 
labor, are the superior cheapness of the raw mate- 
rial, and the saving of the charges of transporta- 
tion, which are incurred upon the imported man- 
ufacture. The former advantage exists only in 
the case of manufactures of cotton; and the latter 
is quite inconsiderable, owing to the very small 
bulk of the articles imported, in proportion to their 
value. The two circumstances taken together, 
will not put us on a footing of equality with the 
British, even in relation to cotton fabrics. But, 
as relates to woollens, as we are laying a high 
duty on the raw material, the advantage will be 
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on the side of the British manufacturer, in all the 
constituents of the price of his fabric, the trans- 
tation excepted. In this comparative view, I 

ve not taken into consideration the duties im- 
posed upon foreign manufactures, because my ob- 
ject is to compare and estimate the natural ad- 
vantages of this country, and that from which its 
principal importations are made, for prosecuting 
the manufacturing business. For, it is only when 
the natural advantages of our own country are 
not decidedly inferior to those of the country 
which supplies us, that the application of artificial 
or legislative aids can be expedient. 

Now, we cannot disguise the fact that Great 
Britain has a decided ascendency over us in the 
aggregate of natural advantages for manufac- 
tures. She has a vast surplus capital, the accu- 
mulation of centuries. e have very little capi- 
tal that is not readily absorbed, either in the 
business which produces it, or in some of the pre- 
existing pursuits of the country. She has a 
crowded population, driven, from the necessity of 
their circumstances, to labor for a bare subsist- 
ence. We have a population thinly scattered 
over a vast and fertile territory, capable of sus- 
taining ten times the number of human beings 
that now inhabit it. While these permanent na- 
tural advantages are against us, advantages re- 
sulting essentially from time and the progress of 
population, and which nothing but time and the 
progress of population can counteract; it is in 
vain that we attempt to legislate ourselves into 
a great manufacturing nation. Nature rises up 
against it, and every attempt to countervail her 
laws must be impotent. I admit that it is possi- 
ble to bring our machinery to perfection, and to 
acquire manufacturing skill in a comparatively 
short time, These results may illustrate the power 
of genius. But what human power can suddenl 
give this nation an accumulated surplus capital, 
and a crowded population; or, in other words, 
convert a young country into an old one? We 
have all the advantages of a youthful and grow- 
ing nation; and, if we were wise, we would be 
satisfied with our lot. But we vainly aspire to 
attain the advantages peculiar to an old nation, 
without nae in the disadvantages of age. 
If capital could be obtained at three per cent., and 
labor for half its present price, as they may be a 
century hence, I have no doubt we could surpass 
the British manufacturers in the excellence and 
cheapness of their fabrics. But would any one 
purchase success upon such conditions? In other 
words, would any one consent to reduce the in- 
come of every capitalist in the country thirty-five 
per cent., and of every laborer fifty, for the mere 
purpose of enabling our own manufacturers to un- 
dersell the British in our own markets ? 

But, sir, even if it were true, that the interest of 
this country required that we should give an ad- 
ditional encouragement to manufactures, I think it 
can be shown that this is almost as injudicious a 
measure as could be devised for that object. It is 
obvious that the cotton and woollen are the only 
manufactures of any importance, which can claim 
to be protected, consistently with the general in- 


terest of the country. ‘These are made by machi- 
nery; and nothing is more certain than that it js 
such manufactures only, that we can hope to make 
as cheapas we can import them. Now, let us ex- 
amine the provisions of this bill, as they bear upon 
these two descriptions of manufacture. As to cot- 
ton fabrics, no protection is claimed by those man- 
ufacturers who have made the largest investments, 
and have the deepest interest in them: but pro- 
tection is obtruded upon them by the officious 
kindness of those, who, it seems, understand their 
interest better than they do themselves. But as to 
woollen fabrics, although they are — by ul- 
timate increase of twelve and a half per cent. duty, 

et this is fully counterbalanced by the ultimate 
increase of forty-five per cent. duty on the raw 
material. There cannot be a greater inconsistency 
than that in a bill professedly designed for the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures, the raw ma- 
terial of one of the most important of those manu- 
factures should be subject to a much higher duty 
than the manufactures themselves! And here [ 
will advert to an authority which has not only es- 
caped the denunciations of the advocates of this 
measure, but received their most unqualified eulo- 
gies—I mean the authority of Alexander Hamilton 
—of whom, whatever odium the party conflicts of 
his time may have cast upon his political charac- 
ter, I will say, that this country has never pro- 
duced a statesman of higher endowments. And 
although I widely differ with him as to what are 
said to have been his views of the principles of our 
Government, yet none of his contemporaries, un- 
less Washington be an exception, entertained more 
profound and correct views of its policy. The 
name of Hamilton has been introduced into this 
discussion, as a sanction to the heterogeneous pro- 
visions of this bill. I wish to God, sir, he were 
living and present, to vindicate himself from so 
unjust an imputation! Recurring to his recorded 
opinions, what does he recommend? That a 
heavy duty should be laid upon unmanufactured 
wool? The — reverse. He recommended not 
only that it should be imported duty free, but that 
a bounty should be given upon the importation. 
If you really desire to promote and protect do- 
mestic manufactures, it is our true policy to en- 
courage, instead of discouraging, the importation 
of the raw material, so that the manufacturer may 
obtain it as cheap as practicable. But instead of 
this, you absolutely lay almost a prohibitory duty 
upon the raw material. Upon what can this be 
founded, unless upon the erroneous and unjusti- 
fiable policy of buying up different interests to 
insure the passage of the bill? I presume I may 
use this language without offence, as some gentle- 
men have distinctly avowed that they view this 
measure as a compromise of interests ; or, in other 
words, that one provision is to be regarded as the 
consideration for another. But, sir, I do most 
earnestly protest against this oma, as one of 
the most dangerous that can be introduced into 


our legislation. Each provision should stand upoa 
its own separate and distinct merits, and if it can- 
not be sustained in this way, it ought to be aban- 
doned. But, in relation to this article of wool, it 
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isa mistaken notion to mae that you really 

te the interest, even of the wool grower, by 
pene a heavy duty upon fo wool. The 
only effectual mode of benefiting the wool-grower, 
is to increase the domestic manufacture, and, con- 
sequently, the demand for wool; but you defeat 
this object precisely in the degree that you increase 
the duty on the raw material. Great Britain has 
recently made an experiment upon this very sub- 
ject, which is not unworthy of our attention. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a view to re- 
concile the landed interest to a considerable in- 
crease of taxes, laid a duty of six pence per pound 
on foreign wool, which has, theretofore, been sub- 
ject to a nominal duty only. The consequence 
was, that the export of woollen manufactures was 
rapidly reduced, the market for domestic wooi, 
and consequently its price, were diminished, and 
all the interests connected with wool were seriously 
injured. 

But, sir, there are various other articles embraced 
in this bill, the duty upon which, so far from pro- 
moting manufactures, will operate directly against 
them. Iron, which enters largely into the cost of 
the machinery used in all the manufacturing es- 


tablishments—and hemp, a raw material used in, 


various manufactures, which we propose to en- 
courage, are considered by the friends of this mea- 
sure as two of the leading articles entitled to the 
protection of Government. Indeed, we are told 
that this is not a bill for the protection of manu- 
factures merely, but for the protection of home 
industry. Theargument is, that we ought to dis- 
courage, by duties, the importation of every arti- 
cle which can be produced at home, whether it be 
the product of manufacture or agriculture. Sir, 
there never prevailed in an enlightened body so 
perfect a delusion. It assumes that foreign com- 
merce is a national evil, that every nation that can 
furnish us with the articles we consume cheaper 
than we can make them, is an enemy to our pros- 
perity; and, in a word, that we should be more 
prosperous and wealthy, if there were no country 
in existence but ourown. Disguise it as you may, 
sir, this scheme of protecting home industry in the 
general, without reference to the kind, involves 
the almost entire annihilation of foreign commerce. 
It embraces within its proscription, as I stated on 
a former occasion, almost every important article 
of human consumption. When it is urged that 
too much of our capital and labor are applied to 
agricultural pursuits, and that we ought to encour- 
age manufactures, because we have not a due pro- 
wer of our industry devoted to that essential 
ranch of national wealth; though I believe that 
eneieg laws and the natural course of things, 
will afford all the encouragement that ought to be 
desired ; yas can understand the argument. It 
is not only intelligible, but plausible. But when 
it is contended that we must protect and encour- 
e, by duties on rival productions, not only man- 
ufacturing industry, of which it is alleged we have 
too little, but agricultural, of which we have too 
much, I confess myself utterly at a loss to compre- 
hend what is the practical end at which gentlemen 
areaiming. But, whatever may be their aim, it is 


certain that the result of their system would be the 
destruction of commerce. If we make every thing 
we consume at home, we will, of course, import 
nothing; and if we import nothing, it is a self- 
evident proposition that we can export nothing. 

Sir, we have been urged to the adoption of this 
measure by the highest considerations that can be 
addressed to the patriotic spirit of a free people— 
we have been told that it is essential to the inde- 
pendence of the country and the defensive power 
of the Government. No man can be more sensi- 
ble to these considerations than I am; and by no 
one, I believe, have they been more sincerely and 
anxiously regarded. There is no sacrifice essen- 
tial to the independence and safety of the country 
that I would not make. I would disdain the 
huckstering spirit that would even count the cost 
of these objects. But, if I am not greatly in error, 
the bearing of this measure upon our independ- 
ence and safety as a nation, is precisely the reverse 
of what gentlemen have supposed. I believe there 
is no proposition relative to the policy of this 
country, in which politicians of all parties so gen- . 
erally concur, as that the Navy is the most im- 
portant arm of our defence. Now, the naval 
power of the country absolutely depends upon its 
commerce and navigation; and you impair the 
one precisely in the proportion that you diminish 
the others. The sailors who fight your battles in 
war, must be trained in your merchant ships dur- 
ing peace. You may build ships, but you cannot 
make sailors, upon an emergency. How, then, 
stands the argument on the subject of national 
defence and national independence? In order to 
provide iron, and hemp, and clothing—articles of 
which the production could be increased so as to 
meet all the demands of the country in six months 
from the declaration of war—you destroy the ele- 
ments of our naval power, which cannot exist in 
war, if they are not created in peace, by the slow 
and gradual operation of commerce. 

But we have been informed, in the course of 
this debate, that this measure will have the effect 
rather to increase than diminish our foreign com- 
merce! A most extraordinary anticipation, cer- 
tainly; and it requires the most unlimited faith in 
the efficacy of political nostrums, to believe it can 
be realized. Our commerce now consists in ex- 
changing the productions of our soil for the manu- 
factures and peculiar productions of other coun- 
tries; The great mass of our imports consists of 
manufactures. 

Now, the professed object of this measure is to 
provide a substitute for foreign manufactures, and 
thereby prevent their importation. Is it not self- 
evident, then, that you will diminish our existing 
commerce precisely to the extent that you aug- 
ment your domestic manufactures? But this 
wonder-working bill, it seems, is to furnish a sub- 
stitute for those branches of our foreign commerce 
that it will destroy. If any thing, on such a sub- 
ject, is susceptible of demonstration, I think it is 
the delusiveness of such an expectation. Of what, 
Lask, is this new commerce to consist? It will 
be at once perceived that it cannot exist without 
new articles, both of exportation and importation. | 
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What, then, shall we be enabled to export that 
we do not now? Manufactures, it is said. But, 
can it be seriously contended that manufactures, 
which cannot hold a competition with the foreign 
in our own markets, with the heavy duties which 
have existed for the last eight years, but require 
the additional protection provided in this bill, can 
maintain a successful competition in foreign mar- 
kets? In other words, when, with an average 
protection (including duties and transportation) 
of at least thirty per cent., we cannot command 
the home market, how is it possible that we can 
command the foreign markets, in which we shall 
have no such protection? I do pronounce it to 
be absolutely a visionary expectation. For at 
least half a century to come, the British manu- 
facturers will exclude us from foreign markets. 
A few occasional exceptions, resulting from 
culiar circumstances, do not weaken the general 
proposition. 

ut, another inquiry remains to be made in re- 
lation to the commerce which is to compensate 


» for that which we destroy. What description of 


articles shall‘we import in this new commerce ? 
It cannot be manufactures, for our policy excludes 
these of course. They are to be our exports under 
this new system. What, then, shall we import ? 
The productions of the soil? These, we are told, 
are superabundant, and literally rotting on our 
hands for the want of a market. This new com- 
merce, then, is to realize the splendid but empty 
vision of exporting every thing and importing 
nothing! By such a commerce, we should cer- 
tainly avoid one evil which haunts the imagina- 
tions of some gentlemen: The balance of trade 
would never be against us. But, sir, let us exam- 
ine this subject a little more minutely. It is said 
we shall export our manufactures to South Ame- 
rica. There we shall come in competition with 
British manufactures. . Admitting, for a moment, 
that we could sell our manufactures as cheap as 
the British could sell theirs in the markets of 
South America, yet we should be excluded, be- 
cause that country produces nothing that we 
want, but precisely that which our rivals want. 
The great staple of South America will be un- 
manufactured cotton, which is the great staple of 
this country also. And nothing can be more idle 
than to calculate upon a profitable commerce, or, 
indeed, any commerce at all, between two coun- 
tries that produce precisely the same articles for 
exportation. The argument, therefore, that our 
commerce will not be diminished by this system, 
is, in my judgment, utterly fallacious. And even 
if it were true, in point of fact, that a new com- 
merce could be substituted for that which we cut 
off, it would only be giving up a natural and pro- 
fitable, for a forced and unprofitable trade. And 
here I will remark that there seems to be a palpa- 
ble inconsistency in the arguments of the advo- 
cates of this measure. They tell us, in one breath, 
that their object is to relieve the country from its 
dependence on foreign commerce, and in the next, 


that our foreign commerce will be increased. If 


this latter proposition be true, our dependence on 
foreign commerce will be greater under the pro- 





sens system than it now is. And, unless it can 
Ss 


own that this measure will uce two o 
ite and inconsistent effects at the same time, it 
will be difficult to make out the proposition that 
our commerce will be increased, and our depend- 
ence on commerce diminished. 

‘I will now invite the attention of the House to 
a few remarks as to the practical operation of this 
bill upon the community. Whatever may be its 
effect upon domestic manufactures, I speak advis- 
edly when I say it will operate as a tax upon the 

ple to the extent of at least four millions of 
dollars. And whether the proceeds of this tax 
shall go into the national Treasury or into the 
pockets of individuals, the thing about which there 
can be no doubt, is, that the tax will be paid by 
the people. If it shall operate merely as a revenue 
measure, it will not benefit the manufacturers, 
and is subject to the objection that it is unneces- 
sary, and therefore oppressive, taxation. If it 
shall operate to exclude foreign manufactures, it 
is liable to the still greater objection of being not 
only an oppressive, but an unproductive tax. The 
people pay, but the Government does not receive. 
In point of fact, it will probably, for a short time, 
operate partly as a productive, and partly as an 
unproductive, tax; partly as an increase of the 
revenue, and partly as a bounty to the manufac- 
turing interest. But we are advised to submit 
quietly to these burdens, and to be satisfied with 
the assurance that we shall, at some future time, 
obtain the domesgtc manufacture as cheap as we 
can import the foreign. Let us examine this idea 
for a moment. And I would remark, at the 
threshold of the examination, that it is not suffi- 
cient for gentlemen to show that the articles for 
which they claim protection can be made at home 
as cheap as they can be imported from abroad un- 
der our system of revenue duties; but they must 
further show that they can be made as cheap as the 
foreign articles could be imported if there were no 
revenue duties levied upon them. Suppose, for 
example, that the gentlemen could clearly make 
out their case, that all the manufactures we im- 
port can be made at home precisely as cheap as 
we now import them, but no cheaper; and, to make 
the illustration more complete, suppose that they 
actually were made at home, and that the foreign 
importation had ceased. What would be the re- 
sult? It is true we should obtain the articles as 
cheap as we do now, but we should lose the whole 
revenue of the country derived from imposts, and 
be compelled to resort to other sources of revenue. 
Even, therefore, in the case supposed, the coun- 
try would sacrifice above fifteen millions of dol- 
lars per annum at the shrine of this anti-commer- 
cial system. And thisis the strongest case which 
can be supposed in favor of domestic manufac- 
tures. The supposition that they can ever be 
made as cheap as the foreign fabrics could be im- 
ported free of duty, is too extravagant to be in- 
dulged for a moment.. And yet this supposition, 
chimerical as it is, must be realized before any 
benefit can result to the country from this mea- 
sure, to compensate the great and palpable sacri- 
fices which it involves. 
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Looking to the operation of this measure upon 
the different classes of the community, it may be 
fairly stated as its generar result, that it will sacri- 
fice the laboring classes for the benefit of the cap- 
italists. And when I say capitalists, I include as 
well those who employ capital in some of the 
products of agriculture, asin manufactures. You 
propose to protect, by duties, not only manufac- 
tures, but wool, hemp, and even grain. Ridiculous 
as the duty upon this last article is, it serves ad- 
mirably to illustrate the genius of the system. 

Although the manufacturing interest makes the 
most prominent figure in this scheme of protec- 
tion, the question is no longer between the manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests, but between 
all those who produce more than they consume of 
the articles subject to duty, and those who purchase 
that surplus production. From this it is obvious, 
that but a very small part of the community can 
enjoy the benefit of this system, which operates 
as a permanent tax upon the remainder. As to 
the manufacturers we know their number is ex- 
ceedingly small in comparison with the aggregate 
of our population. But the smallness of the num- 
ber of farmers who can be benefited by this bill, 
is not so obvious. There exists a delusion on this 
point, which is easily removed. It is supposed 
that the great mass of the farmers will participate 
in the bounties provided. But every practical 
observer must know, in relation to wool, for ex- 
ample, that a great majority of the farmers can 
produce no more than they consume in their own 
families. It will be the more wealthy farmers, there- 
fore, who will realize the advantages, such as 
they may be, of this compromise with the manu- 
facturers, while the small farmers and the whole 
class of mere laborers will be compelled to bear 
the burdens of the system, such as they certainly 
are, without the slightest equivalent. No man 
has pretended, no man will venture to assert, that 
the price of labor will be increased by this mea- 
sure. That, sir, the thing which most deserves 
encouragement, is left unbountied to its fate. I 
do pronounce it, that this is a combination, not 
only of the few against the many, but of the weal- 
thy against the poor; we take from those who 
have not, and give to those who have. I speak 
with studied precision when I say, that those who 
consume what they do not make, are taxed for the 
benefit of those who make what they do not con- 
sume. These are the true antagonist powers of 
this system. 

The experience of Great Britain, of whose pros- 
perky we have had such extravagant descriptions, 
urnishes a most striking and conclusive illus- 
tration of that tendency of the protecting system 
which I am now considering. It is true, that 
Great Britain is a nation of vast power and re- 
sources. To the eye of a distant beholder, she 
undoubtedly presents a splendid spectacle. But 
history, while it records the achievements of her 
policy and her arms, says nothing of the condition 
of her people. If you but look beyond the daz- 
zling surface, you will see a vast population push- 
ing their industry to the utmost extent of their 
physical power, for a bare subsistence, to say noth- 


ing of the great proportion (about one-sixth, I be- 
lieve, of the whole number) who are absolutely 
or partially dependent upon public charity. Yes, 
sir, the fact is so universally true in that country, 
that the wages of labor never rise higher than to the 
point at which the laborer can barely subsist and 

rpetuate his race—that it is laid down by the 

ritish writers on the subject, as a settled princi- 
ple of political economy. If, from disease or other 
casualty, a laborer is unable to work for a week, 
he runs the risk of perishing. It never enters into 
the calculation of the British laborer to improve 
his condition in life; and it is in the power of 
very few, even to lay up a pittance for the future. 
Such is the condition of the great body of the 
people of Great Britain, who have been charac- 
terized by the Speaker as the happiest people on 
earth, and held up to us for our special admiration. 

But, sir, even if the prosperity and happiness of 
Great Britain were much greater than they are, 
upon what principle of sound reasoning can they 
be ascribed to her system of commercial restric- 
tions? I am ready to admit, if gentlemen desire 
it, that her prosperity is derived mainly from her 
manufactures ; but I unequivocally deny that these 
have been fostered into existence by the restric- 
tive system. A few palpable facts of her history 
will render this apparent. Which of her manu- 
factures have been the great sources of her pros- 
perity ? Those of cotton, wool, and iron, undoubt- 
edly. Will any gentleman venture to say that 
these have derived their prosperity from the pro- 
tecting system? Where, sir, is the nation that 
ever for a moment held a competition with Great 
Britain in cotton fabrics, and against whom, 
therefore, protection was necessary? From the 
first moment of its existence, this manufacture in 
Great Britain, like the raw material in our South- 
ern States, set all competition at defiance. Nei- 
ther ever needed or received the protection of 
Government. Both have succeeded, because the 
countries in which they respectively flourish are 
peculiarly adapted to their production. The same 
remarks are true (though not so strikingly true) 
in relation tv manufactures of wool and iron. On 
the contrary, those manufactures which have been 
forced into existence by artificial stimulants, are 
regarded by all the enlightened statesmen of the 
present o as so many obstacles to British pros- 
perity. This is emphatically true in relation to 
the manufactures of silk. In fact, sir, you might 
as well tell me that the muscular energy of a 
giant is derived from the fetters he sunders into 
atoms, as that the prosperity of Great Britain is 
derived from her restrictive system. 

But we have been admonished to adopt this 
system, with a view to countervail the restric- 
tions and bounties by which other nations sustain 
their domestic industry; and it was conceded by 
the Speaker, that, if all other nations would pur- 
sue the same liberal policy, it might be expedient 
to leave commerce unshackled. I am perfectly 
wine to meet the gentleman upon this ground ; 
and if I do not show that the principal restriction. 
which the existing laws of foreign countries im- 
pose upon our commerce operates as a protection 
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claim to the protection of this Government, I will 
acknowledge my entire ignorance of the subject. 
What, then, is the principal restriction of which 
we complain? It is the exclusion by Great Brit- 
ain of our grain from her market. And what claim 
does this give our manufactures to the interfer- 
ence of Con ? How does it operate against 
them? On the contrary, is it not perfectly appa- 
rent that it operates in a two-fold manner to give 
them an advantage over their British rivals? By 
raising the i of grain in England, it enhances 
the price of labor there; and by diminishing the 
price of grain here, it also diminishes the wages 
of the laborer here. As far, therefore, as labor 
enters into the price of manufactures, this very 
restriction (of British policy) is a direct encour- 
agement to our manufacturing industry. But, 
perhaps gentlemen will say, it is the growers of 

in whose interests require us to countervail this 
injurious restriction. But how do you propose to 
accomplish this object? The British Government 
injure our farming interest by excluding our grain 
and reducing its price! And we are called upon 
to relieve the farmer, not by increasing the price 
of the grain which he has to sell, but of the man- 
ufactures which he must purchase! Sir, there is 
more spirit than wisdom in such a policy as this: 
it defeats its own object. 

{ will now offer a few remarks upon another 
view of this subject, to which our attention was 
called by the Speaker. He told us that this Gov- 
ernment ought to pursue, as nearly as practicable, 
such a policy in relation to the different portions 
of the Union, as each of those portions would re- 
spectively pursue, if existing as a separate confed- 
eracy. Letus then inquire what would be the 
relative situation of the principal subdivisions of 
the Union, if each were free to legislate for itself. 
And I will first examine the probable condition 
of that subdivision which the Speaker himself 
represents—the Western country. If that region 
were separated from the rest of the Union, and 
formed a distinct confederacy, how would it stand 
in relation to this very question? It would derive 
its supplies of foreign manufactures principal] 
through the Atlantic States. I presume it would, 
because it has done so heretofore, and it would 
continue to be the interest of the people to do so. 
What would be the result? What power would 
they have in regulating the imposts upon foreign 
merchandise, and how could these imposts affect 
their interests? It is obvious that they would 
have no agency in regulating the tariff of duties, 
and would yet have to pay, indirectly, the amount 
of those duties, in the increased price of imported 
articles they would consume. In a word, the 
Western States would be tributary to the Atlan- 
tic States. When, therefore, the gentlemen from 
the West call upon us to adopt this measure for 
their benefit—a benefit which I am sure they will 
never realize—they require us to do what they 


could not themselves do, even if a from = of 
on, | they would |, e 
cut off all commercial intercourse, not only with | u 


the rest of the Union, unless indee 


Europe, but with the Atlantic States also. But 


te upon the Southern ion of our Union? 
that were a separate confederacy, (which God 
forbid that it ever should be!) what power coulj 
restrain it from pursuing its own most obvious 
and decided interest, by having a free and unre- 
stricted intercourse with E And when we 
are about to be deprived of this natural right, and 
to see our interests immolated at the shrine of a 
voracious idol, which devours every thing, and 
produces nothing, it ought not to be a subject of 
surprise that we op the measure as a direct 
invasion of our most essential rights. And, if | 
may be permitted to give an opinion as to the 
true interests of another portion of the Union, | 
would say, most confidently, that, if New York 
were a separate State, this would be a most un- 
wise and ruinous policy for her to pursue. For, 
if there be a State in the Union more interested in 
foreign commerce than any other, it is New York; 
and T will add, if there be one more interested 
than all others, in the cotton trade of the South, 
that, also, is New York. Yes, sir, that commerce 
which the majority of her representatives now seem 
to contemn, is the true source of her prosperity 
and greatness; and there is no portion of that 
commerce so important as that which this mea- 
sure is calculated to jeopardize, if not to destroy— 
the ony trade of the South. Without this, 
the city of New York, the great emporium of the 
Union, would be deprived of half its wealth, and 
shorn of half its splendor. And here, sir, 1 will 
say a word or two in relation to a view of this 
subject, which seems to have great weight with 
the gentlemen who represent the interior of the 
State of New York. They believe that, by rear- 
ing up manufactories, they will create a market 
for their grain: but, do they not perceive, that 
commerce furnishes a market for this article, much 
more extensive than they can reasonably antici- 
oe from the manufactories they can create? 
he city of New York alone, nourished and sus- 
tained by the very commerce which this bill is 
calculated to destroy, creates, by its consumption, 
a more extensive market for the grain of the in- 
terior than will be created by all the manufactur- 
ing establishments which this system will bring 
into existence in half acentury. Indeed, this idea 
of obtaining a market for grain, by forcing maa- 
ufactures into existence—an idea which has made 
a very strong impression upon the farming inter- 
est in the Middle and Western States—can never 
be realized, but to a very moderate extent. In 
the existing state of the arts, manufactures are 
made principally by machinery, which consumes 
no grain—so that it would not, oo, be going 
too far to say, that the agents directly and indi- 
rectly employed, by commerce, in supplying the 
country with a given quantity of foreign manu- 
factures, consume as much of the products of the 
soil, as would be consumed by the agents who 
would be employed in the fabrication ofthe same 
omestic manufactures. 
considering the operation of this measure 
n the several divisions and interests of the 
nion, I hope I shall be excused for repeating, 
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with a view to further illustration, an idea which 
I advanced at an early stage of the discussion upon 
the details of this measure, the correctness of which 
however, has been since repeatedly denied. | 
stated, and I now deliberately repeat it, that the 
cotton of the Southern States, the great source of 
our prosperity, constituting one-third of the whole 
export of the Union, has reached that critical point 
in the competition with foreign cottons, when any 
material derangement of our commercial relations 
with Great Britain must inevitably ex us to 
the hazard of losing the market of that country, 
at least to a very considerable extent. If we cease 
to take the manufactures of Great Britain, she 
will assuredly cease to take our cotton to the same 
extent. It is a settled principle of her policy—a 
principle not only wise but essential to her exist- 
ence—to purchase from those nations who receive 
her manufactures, in preference to those who do 
not. You have, heretofore, been her best custom- 
ers, and therefore it has been her policy to pur- 
chase our cotton to the full extent of our demand 
for her manufactures. But, say gentlemen, Great 
Britain does not purchase our cotton from affec- 
tion, but interest. I grant it sir, and that is the 
very reason of my decided hostility to a system 
which will make it her interest to purchase from 
other countries than our own. It is her interest 
to purchase cotton, even at a higher price, from 
those countries which receive her manufactures 
in exchange. It is better for her to give a little 
more for cotton, than to obtain nothing for her 
manufactures. It will be remarked, that the sit- 
uation of Great Britain is, in this respect, widely 
different from that of the United States. The 
powers of her soil have been already pushed very 
nearly to the maximum of their productiveness, 
The productiveness of her manufactures, on the 
contrary, is as unlimited as the demand of the 


pursuits. Her surplus capital and labor must be 
directed to manufactures, or remain idle and un- 
productive. A demand for her manufactures is, 
then, from the very necessity of her condition, the 
primary consideration, to which every other must 
be subservient in the regulation of her commer- 
cial relations. To say, therefore, that she will 
continue to purchase our cotton, because she can 
get it a little cheaper than other cottons, after we 
have ceased to purchase her manufactures, is to 
suppose that she will be utterly blind to her own 
necessities ; that she will, in fact, abandon, where 
it is most indispensable, that very policy which 
the friends of this bill now call upon us to adopt, 
in a spirit of reckless speculation, without consid- 
ering that our circumstances are the very reverse 
of those which render such a policy necessary to 
Great Britain. In fact, sir, the policy of Great 
Breat Britain is not, as gentlemen seem to suppose, 
to secure the home but the foreign market for her 
manufactures. The former she has without an 
effort. [t is to attain the latter that all her policy 
and enterprise are brought into requisition. The 
manufactures of that country are the basis of her 
commerce ; our manufactures, on the contrary, 
are to be the destruction of our commerce. And 
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yet, in a spirit of blind and undiscriminating imi- 
tation, we are called upon to follow the example 


of Great Britain, by adopting a policy which will 


produce a result precisely the opposite of that 
which she has experienced of her policy; or, in 
other words, we are required to adopt, in deference 
to British wisdom, a system the very reverse of 
that which British policy would pursue, under the 
same circumstances! It cannot be doubted that, 
in pursuance of the policy of forcing her manu- 
factures into foreign markets, she will, if deprived 
of a large portion of our custom, direct all her ef- 
forts to South America. That country abounds 
in a soil admirably adapted to the production of 
cotton, and will, for a century to come, import 
her manufactures from foreign countries. Under 
these circumstances, it is obvious that Great Brit- 
ain will use every effort to stimulate the industry 
of South America, by the various commercial ad- 
vantages she has it in her power to present, and 
to make up, by this new trade, the loss she will 
have sustained in being deprived of ours. But I 
must hasten to bring my remarks to a conclusion, 
lest I should exhaust that indulgent patience which, 
I fear, I have already taxed too severely. A few 
words, and I shall have done. 

It would be some consolation to me, sir, if I 
could believe that the heavy impositions, which 
must operate so oppressively upon the part of the 
Union I have the honor to represent, would pro- 
duce an equivalent benefit to other portions of the 
Union. If my constituents must be sacrificed, it 
would in some degree soothe their injured feelings, 
if they could have this excuse, at least, for quietly 
submitting to their fate, hard as it is, and unjust 
as they believe it to be. But even this humble 
consolation is denied us. We are doomed to suffer, 
under a clear conviction that our sufferings will 
administer no relief to the distresses, whether real 
or imaginary, of any portion of our fellow-citizens. 
We are to be made the victims of asystem “which 
not enricheth them, but makes us poor indeed” —a 
system which wages war, not against our enemies, 
but our friends; not against the hostile regulations 
of other countries, but against the advantages of 
our natural position in the world, and the munifi- 
cent bounties of an all-wise Providence—a system 
which has originated in discontent, and must in- 
evitably end in disappointment. Against such a 
system I do most solemnly protest, as a palpable 
invasion of those rights and interests which I am 
charged to defend and protect. And I do beseech 
its advocates, as they regard the principles of jus- 
tice, the interests of, the Republic, or the mutual 
good will of its members, to pause before they give 
this bill the irrevocable sanction of their final vote. 
If, however, they should pass it, even with a ma- 
jority of a single vote, I shall, as bound by my 
allegiance, submit to it as one of the laws of my 
country. I have endeavored, with zeal and fidel- 
ity, to discharge my duty as a Representative. I 
trust I shall never be found wanting in my duty 
as a citizen. I must take leave, however, to say 
one parting word to the authors of this measure; 
I thank God that, if mine is to be the suffering, 
theirs will be the responsibility. 
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When Mr. McDurrie had coneluded— 

Mr. Markey, of Pennsylvania, rose, not, he 
said, to make a mann upon the bill, anne 
such had originally been his intention; but he 
thought, after so long a discussion, the House 
must be ready and anxious to take the final ques- 
tion on the bill. He therefore moved a call of the 
House. 

After the call was concluded, the doors were 
closed ; four members only were found to be ab- 
sent. 

Mr. Stewart then moved to dispense with all 
further proceedings in relation to the call: his 
motion was carried. 

Mr. Trimsue, of Kentucky, rose to call for the 
previous question. He said he thought the present 
a proper time to finish the debate. It was known 
that one member was attending, contrary to the 
advice of his physicians, and two or three others 
contrary to the advice of prudence. He admitted 
that some courtesy was due to those who wanted 
to speak, but much more, he thought, was due to 
those whose sense of duty had brought them to 
the House from sick beds. He was one of those 
who had intended to present his views of the sub- 
ject before the final question was taken, and some 
things had been said on yesterday which called 
for a reply from the friends of the bill; but he 
had presumed to waive his right to do so, 
and hoped that gentlemen on both sides would 
consent to close the discussion. No tariff had 
ever been debated in cold blood, and the old mem- 
bers would support him in saying, that the debate 
on the present bill was marked with more temper- 
ance than on former occasions. He hoped it would 
terminate in the same spirit of moderation and 
forbearance that had marked its progress. He 
assured the House that he made the call under a 
sense of duty, but in the full spirit of deference 
for those who might oppose it. 

The call was sustained—101 members voting 
in favor of, and 98 against it. 

Mr. Ranpo.tpn rose and demanded another 
count. 

The Cuair, in pursuance of a rule of the House, 
then appointed Messrs. RanpoLpH and TayYLor 
as tellers; and the members on each side of the 
question were counted, by passing between the 
tellers, and returned as tale: In favor of the 
previous question 103, against it 95. 

So the House determined in favor of the pre- 
vious question. , 

Mr. Wesster then rose. He said he had been 
Waiting in the House for several days, laboring 
under severe indisposition, in order to make a 
motion in relation to this bill, which was of vital 
importance to his constituents; but as he had not 
er had an opportunity to do it, he moved that the 

ill be ordered to lie upon the table. Upon this 
question he requested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were accordingly ordered ; 
and the House refused to lay the bill on the table— 
yeas 98, nays 110, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, Bay- 
lies, P. P. Barbour, Bartlett, Bassett, Blair, Breck, 
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Brent, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Canipbell of 
South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, 


Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Dwinell, Ey. 


wards of North Carolina, Floyd, Foot of Connecticut, 
Foote of New York, Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garnett, 
Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, 
Hayward, Herrick, Hobart, Hogeboom, Hooks, Kent, 
Lathrop, Leftwich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livermore, 
Livingston, Lock, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuf. 
fie, McKee, Mangum, Mercer, Moore of Alabama, 
Neale, Neleon, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer of 
New Hampshire, Poinsett, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, 
Reynolds, Rives, Saunders, Sandford, Sibley, Arthur 
Smith, Alexander Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, 
Spence, Standefer, A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Tl. 
iaferro, Tattnall, Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of 
Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Vance of North 
Carolina, Warfield, Webster, Whipple, Williams of 
New York, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North 
Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina. 

Nars—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Tennessee, Allison, 
Barber of Conn., J. 8. Barbour, Bartley, Beecher, 
Bradley, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cady, 
Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, 
Cook, Crafts, Craig, Crowninshield, Durfee, Dwight, 
Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ellis, Far. 
relly, Findlay, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, Harris, 
Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Holcombe, 
Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. 
Johnson, F. Johnson, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, 
Letcher, Little, McArthur, McKean, McKim, McLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, 
Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Mil- 
ler, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, 
Moore of Kentucky Morgan, Patterson of Pennsy!- 
vania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Prince, Richards, Rich, Rogers, Rose, Ross, Sterling, 
Scott, Sharpe; Sloane, Stewart, Stoddart, Storrs, 
Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson 
of Kentucky, Tod, ‘Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, 
Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, 
Vinton, Wayne, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wick- 
liffe, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, 
Wood, Woods, and Wright. 


The previous question was then put, to wit: 
Shall the main question be now put? and passed 
in the affirmative—yeas 110, nays 97, as follows: 


Yreas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Tennessee, Allison, Barbour of Connecticut, 
J. 8. Barbcur, Bartley, Beecher, Blair, Bradley, 
Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cady, Campbell 
of Ohio, Cassedy, Collins, Condict, Cook, Cratfts, 
Craig, Durfee, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylva- 
nia, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Forward, Garrison, 
Gazlay, Harris, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, 
Houston, Isacks,. Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, J.T. 
Johnson, F. Johnson, Kent, Kidder, Kremer, Law- 
rence, Letcher, Little, McArthur, McKean, McKim, 
McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Martindale, Mar- 
via, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell of 
Pennsylvania, Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, Patterson 
of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Penn- 
sylvania, Prince, Richards, Rich, Rogers, Rose, Ross, 
Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, Standefer, Sterling, 
Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten 
Eyck, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tomlinson, 
Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van 
Rensselaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whitman, 
Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, Williams of New York, 
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James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, 
Woods, and Wright. 

Nayvs—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Al- 
len of Massachusetts, Archer, Baylies, P. P. Barbour, 
Bartlett, Bassett, Breck, Brent, Burleigh, Burton, 
Cambreleng, Campbell of South Carolina, Carter, 
Cary, Clark, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, Crowninshield, 
Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Dwinell, Dwight, 
Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, Foot of Connecti- 
cut, Foote of New York, Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Gar- 
nett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, 
Harvey, Hayward, Herrick, Hobart, Hogeboom, 
Hooks, Lathrop, Leftwich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Liver- 
more, Livingston, Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, 
McDuffie, McKee, McLane of Delaware, Mangum, 
Mercer, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Alabama, 
Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer of 
New Hampshire, Poinsett, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, 
Reynolds, Rives, Saunders, Sibley, Arthur Smith, 
Alexander Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, Spence, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of Virgina, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Vance of North Carolina, Warfield, 
Webster, Whipple, Williams of Virginia, Williams 
of North Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina. 


The main question was then put, to wit: Shall 
the bill pass? and passed in the affirmative—yeas 
107, nays 102, as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allison, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Beecher, Brad- 
ley, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cady, Camp- 
bell of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, Cook, 
Crafts, Craig, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards 
of Pennsylvania, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Forward, 
Garrison, Gazlay, Harris, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, 
Herkimer, Holcombe, Houston, Jenkins, Johnson of 
Virginia, J. T . Johnson, F. Johnson, Kidder, Kremer, 
Lawrence, Letcher, Little, McArthur, McKean, McKim, 
McLane ot Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Mark- 
ley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, 
Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, 
Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, Patterson of Pennsyl- 
vania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Prince, Richards, Rich, Rogers, Rose, Ross, Scott, 
Sharpe, Sloan, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Storrs, 
Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of 
Kentucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, 
Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, 
Vinton, Wayne, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wick- 
liffe, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, 
Wood, Woods, and Wright. 


Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, Baylies, 
P. P. Barbour, J. 8. Barbour, Bartlett, Bassett, Blair, 
Breck, Brent, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Camp- 
bell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, 
Conner, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuth- 
bert, Day, Dwinell, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, 
Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New York, Forsyth, 
Frost, Fuller, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, 
Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Hayward, Herrick, Hobart, 
Hogeboom, Hooks, Isacks, Kent, Lathrop, Lee, Left- 
wich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, 
Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, 
Mangum, Mercer, Moore of Alabama, Neale, Nelson, 
Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, 
Poinsett, Randolph, Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Rives, 
Saunders, Sandford, Sibley, Arthur Smith, Alexander 
Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, Spence, Standefer, 
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A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 


South Carolina, Vance of North Carolina, Warfield, 


Webster, Whipple, Williams of New York, Williams 
of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, and Wilson 


of South Carolina. 


Ordered, That the title be “An act to amend 


the several acts imposing duties on imports,” and 
that the Clerk do carry the said bill to the Senate 
to ask their concurrence therein. 





Monpay, April 19. 


Mr. McKean presented memorials from sundry 
nited States, praying that the 


may be extended, without distinction, to all the 


Revolutionary few who faithfully served their coun- 
0? Pg the Revolutionary war.—Laid upon the 
tabie. 


Mr. McLane, of Delaware, presented a petition 


of sundry inhabitants of New Jersey, praying for 
the aid of Government, in improving and render- 
ing safe the harbor of Newcastle, Delaware.—Re- 


ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Mr. Kenr laid before the House an act of the 


Legislature of the State of Maryland, incorporat- 
ing the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company.— 


Referred to the select committee, appointed on the 


5th of December last, on so much of the Presi- 
dent’s Message as relates toa connexion of the 
waters of the Chesapeake and Ohio, by means of a 
canal. 


Mr McLane, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to which was referred 


the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the 


relief of Thomas Hewes,” reported the same with- 


out amendment, and it was committed to a Com- 


mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Newron, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill to authorize the masters of 
vessels, in certain cases, to clear out either at the 
custom-house of Petersburg, or that of Richmond; 
which was read twice, and ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Hamixton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported a bill concerning the allow- 
ance of pensions upon a relinquishment of bounty 
lands ; which was read twice, and committed toa 
Committee of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. Matuary, the Committee on 
Commerce were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of establishing the city of Troy, in the 
State of New York, as a port of delivery. 

Mr. Moore, of Alabama, laid the following re- 
solution on the table for consideration to-morrow, 
viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
communicate to this House such information as may 
be in the possession of the department, connected with 
the circumstances under which it is alleged an error 
was committed in the location of 640 acres of land, re- 
served to George Harlin, by the 3d article of the treaty 
made with the Cherokee nation of Indians, on the 
27th of February, 1819, with such explanatory remarks 
as may be justifiable from all the circumstances of the 
case; in reference to the supposed difference in the 
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value of the reservation as granted by the said 3d ar- 
ticle of the treaty, and that which it is alleged was 
designed to be obtained by it. 

Mr. Loncre.tow laid the following resolution 
on the table for consideration to-morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House the cor- 
tespondence between this Government and France, 
relating to spoliations committed on American com- 
merce between the years 1793, and 1800; and also, 
relating to the claims of France upon this Government, 
for not complying with the treaties of alliance and 
commerce of February 6, 1778. 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, viz: 

lst. An act to provide for the sale of the ware- 
house at the former quarantine ground, near the 
English Turn, in the State of Louisiana, and for 
the erection of a dwelling-house at the Balize, in 
the said State, for the use of the boarding officer 
at that place, and for other purposes ; 

2d. An act supplementary to an act of Con- 
gress, passed on the 30th day of June, 1812, en- 
titled “An act making further provision for settling 
the claims to land in the Territory of Missouri ;” 

3d. An act for the relief of Elijah Van Syckle 
of Philadelphia ; 

4th. An act for the relief of Thomas Shields; 

5th. An act for enclosing the burial ground of 
Christ Church, Washington Parish ; were sever- 
ally read the first and second time, and referred— 
the Ist, to the Committee of Ways and Means; 
the 2d, to the Committee on the Public Lands; 
the 3d, to the Committee of Ways and Means; 
the 4th, to the Committee of Claims; the 5th, 
to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 


ADDRESS OF NINIAN EDWARDS. 


The Speaker communicated to the House an 
address of Ninian Edwards, late a Senator of the 
United States, from the State of Illinois, com- 
plaining that injustice has been done him in a re- 
port from the Secretary of the Treasury, accom- 
panying the correspondence between ‘the Treasury 
Department and the banks in the different States, 
upon the subject of the deposites of public money 
in said banks ; exculpating himself, and also, pre- 
ferring certain charges against the said Secretary. 
The address is as follows: 


Wureruine, Va., April 6, 1824. 
Srr: I have the honor to request you to present the 
address herewith transmitted, with its accompanying 
notes and documents, to the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
NINIAN EDWARDS. 
Hon. Henry Crary, 


Speaker of the House of Reps. 


To the honorable the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States : 


As certain proceedings at the last session of Con- 
gress, under the authority of the House of Represent- 
atives, and a recent report to your honorable body, by 
the Hon. Wm. H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, seem to have been intended, and are calculated, 
to cast upon me imputations injurious to my charac- 
ter, which I know to be unjust, and which, I think, I 
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can demonstrate to be so, I trust no apology can be 
necessary for my requesting leave to present my vin- 
dication against those imputations, directly to your 
honorable body ; in order that it may be conveyed to 
the nation through the same channel by which I have 
been assailed. 

This is a right which, under similar circumstances, 
I should suppose, ought not to be denied to the hum- 
blest individual in the Union. In this case, it is due 
to the nation itself, in consideration of the station | 
lately held, and that which I have now the honor to 
hold ; and, owing to the peculiar circumstances of my 
case, it is eats, demanded, on my account, by 
every principle of honor, and every regard to justice. 
Nor is it unprecedented in either House of Congress, 
in cases which certainly had no greater claim to such 
indulgence. 

It will be seen that I was called upon by a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives of the last session, 
as a witness to testify before it; that I was subjected 
to an examination, which has not its parallel in the 
records of any free country; and that, after the lapse 
of about twelve months, and just as I was on the eve 
of my departure for a foreign country, an attempt 
has been made to impeach my credibility, on grounds 
which must have been, at all times since my testi- 
mony was given, within the command of the hon- 
orable gentleman by whom they have been so oppor- 
tunely alleged. 

To refuse to permit me to repel such an attack, in 
the manner proposed, would be to overthrow the long- 
est established precedents, and to establish in their 
place the odious, oppressive, unjust, and indefensible 
principle of allowing the credibility of a witness to be 
impeached, and yet denying to him the right to sup- 
port it before the tribunal under whose authority he 
had been called on to testify. 


But, independent of all considerations, in regard to 
myself, personally, I humbly conceive that your hon- 
orable body might well desire to receive my vindica- 
tion, and every corroboration which I can give to my 
testimony, on your own account, in order to enable 
you the more clearly to ascertain the truth of, and the 
more satisfactorily and correctly to decide upon, state- 
ments now before you, and not yet acted on. 


Notwithstanding all the canting about an ‘A. B. 
plot,” the ingenious attempts that have been made, 
and the stratagems that have been adopted, by certain 
newspaper editors and others, to mislead and deceive 
the public mind into a belief that the committees, ap- 
pointed at the last session on that subject, had thor- 
oughly investigated all the statements made by a writer 
under the signature of A. B. in regard to certain sup- 
pressed documents; and that Mr. Crawford had been 
“ triumphantly acquitted,” in relation to the whole of 
them; t assert, without the fear of contradiction, that 
it is known to your honorable body that neither of 
those committees extended their investigations into 
those statements, beyond about four paragraphs, which 
were mere bagatelles in comparison with other letters 
and matters that were expressly charged, and incon- 
testably proved, by the documents furnished by Mr. 
Crawford himself, to have been withheld, contrary to 
the resolutions of the House which required theit 
production. 

These important statements, and the matters and 
things contained in my testimony, have neither been 
investigated by any committee, nor acted on by the 
House; and if my testimony had been, it is now re- 
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vived by Mr. Crawford himself; and, surely, if it be 
competent to him to attack it, it cannot be fair or just 
to withhold from me the equal right of defending and 
supporting it. 

y referring to the resolution of the House, (note 
1,) under which the second committee of investigation 
was appointed, and to my examination by that com- 
mittee, (2,) it will be seen that the latter fully merits 
the character I have given to it; that it was wholly 
unauthorized by any powers delegated to the commit- 
tee; and that it evinced a far greater disposition to 
implicate me in some kind of censure, in regard to 
the public deposites in the Bank of Edwardsville, than 
to investigate the conduct of Mr. Crawford, or to in- 
quire into those subjects for which the committee had 
been professedly appointed. Whatever may be thought 
by those who may be at the trouble to examine the 
list of interrogatories that were put to me, as to the 
source from whence they originated, none can read 
some of the following statements and documents, with- 
out being convinced, that a very small portion of can- 
dor would have rendered a part, at least, of those in- 
terrogatories unnecessary and useless, even in the 
opinion of the committee itself, (3.) 

Whatever may have been my agency in procuring 
the Bank of Edwardsville to be made a depository of 
public money, it had nothing to do in originating the 
great system adopted by Mr. Crawford, of employing 
the local banks, and in several instances, in direct vi- 
olation of law, vy allowing them a permanent depos- 
ite of nine hundred thousand dollars, equal to a salary 
of $54,000 per annum, for receiving and transmitting 
the public money, which the Bank of the United 
States was bound to do without compensation, and 
would have done, without those immense losses to the 
public, which must inevitably result from the adop- 
tion of a plan so contrary to the letter and spirit of 
the bank charter; and to the avowed intentions and 
objects of Congress in granting it. 

The effect of my application to have the Bank of 
Edwardsvilie made a depository of public money, was 
merely to have deposites made there, that otherwise 
would hate been made in the Bank of Missouri, which 
previously had been authorized to receive the public 
moneys, collected by the two Receivers in LIilinois, 
who alone were directed to make their deposites in 
the Bank of Edwardsville. My agency in this trans- 
action, therefore, did not prevent the depositing of a 
cent in the Bank of the United States; and your hon- 
orable body may well judge, whether the public inter- 
est could have been much jeopardized, by the change 
I recommended, from the following statement, extract- 
“ re the documents presented to you by Mr. Craw- 
ord. 

The Bank of Missouri had a capital of $210,000, of 
which, the stockholders drew out of it, on pledges of 
stock, $186,335, leaving only $23,665 for the further 
accommodation of themselves and others. Upon this 
last sum, its real banking capital, it discounted and 
paid on over drafts, to the amount of $244,345 53. 
The whole amount of its discounts, including pay- 
ments on over drafts, was $430,680 43; of which 
sum, its directors alone were responsible for $297,492 
13, if, as is presumed to be the case, they are charge- 
able with over drafts, to the amount of $11,622 27. 

To this bank, Mr. Crawford allowed a permanent 
deposite of $150,000, equal to a salary of $9,000 per 
annum. He permitted the public money to accumu- 
late in it, to the amount of $726,031 90, in the course 
of nineteen successive months, ending with the Ist of 
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September, 1819, without exacting those precaution- 
ary returns and statements, which he himself consid- 
ered essential to insure the fidelity of all the banks 
appointed to receive the public money ; and, eventu- 
ally, he received from it, in part payment of its debts, 
contrary to the positive injunctions of the resolution 
of Congress, of 1816, a large amount of uncurrent 
notes, some of which were not worth twenty-five cents 
in the dollar. 

Much as he has mystified this subject, in several of 
his reports, and particular!y in that one which is part 
of document 105, (in the 8th volume State Peper, 2d 
session 17th Congress,) in which he blends a deposite 
in the Bank of Missouri, of $64,613 58, with “the 
special deposites which passed through the Bank of 
the United States,” it cannot excuse, or even success- 
fully disguise, the flagrant impropriety of his having 
received, at par, the uncurrent notes above referred 
to; for, by the very document last mentioned, it ap- 
pears that this deposite had been “ re-transferred to 
the Bank of Missouri, and assumed as cash, in Sep- 
tember, 1819,” which was previous to the receipt of 
those notes. His own Ietter to the Cashier of the 
Bank of Missouri, dated 23d March, 1819, and the 
Cashier’s answer, dated 25th of June, 1819, (4 and 
5) clearly show, that no justification for receiving un- 
current paper can be derived from that circumstance. 
Because, he received uncurrent notes that were not, 
and could not, have been included in that deposite ; 
for, not to mention other cases, the notes which he 
received on the “ Bank of Georgetown, Kentucky,” 
were not, at that time, even receivable in the land 
offices. Nor was there ever any contract between the 
Bank of the United States, or the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with the Bank of Missouri, from which the 
latter could derive any right to tender, or be any jus- 
tification for receiving, those uncurrent notes. 

But, had it been otherwise, it would not be less 
difficult to justify the placing of this bank upon a foot- 
ing so different from that of all other similar deposi- 
tories of public money. 

Under all these circumstances, it would seem in- 
credible, that any injury to the public could have re- 
sulted from the change of deposite, for which I applied; 
and the attempt to subject me to censure, for the 
small participation which I have had in this business, 
ought to be considered as a plain acknowledgment of 
the awful weight of responsibility that rests upon him, 
whose especial duty it was, to take care of the public 
money. : 

My responsibility, however, did not long continue ; 
for, finding the Bank of Edwardsville, on my return 
from Congress, soun after it had been authorized to 
receive the public money, involved in some difficulties, 
I determined to sustain it against the danger that 
then threatened it, and, after seeing it in a safe situa- 
tion, to relieve myself from all kind of responsibility 
for that, or any other bank. Accordingly, in the same 
year, I made a publication in several newspapers, and 
in two different States, of my determination to be held 
no longer responsible for that, or any other bank. 
This publication can be established by a part, if not 
the whole, of the respective delegations, now in Con- 
gress from the States of Illinois and Missouri. Itwas 
forwarded to Mr. Crawford, and I have no apprehen- 
sion that he will ever deny having received it. 

He had, also, been put upon inquiry, in regard to 
the Bank of Edwardsville, by a bitter philippic, in am- 
ple detail, against it, which he received from the Hon. 
Mr. Benton, of the Senate. This was shown to Col. 
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Johnson and myself, and a copy of it was transmitted 
to the hank, where I suppose it now remains. 


He was fully apprized of those very difficulties of 


the bank, which produced my determination to retire 
from it. They were communicated in letters from 
myself to Colonel Johnson, which were intended to 
be, and were, forwarded to Mr. Crawford. The re- 
ceipt of two of them is acknowledged by his letter to 
Colonel Johnson, of 15th July, 1819, in which he 
says, “ Yours of the 28th ultimo came to hand this 
morning. Thecircumstances connected with the Bank 
of Edwardsville, as developed 
Governor Edwards, submitted by you to my perusal, 
will receive due consideration.” In the same letter, 
he says, “‘ With Governor Edwards I had no personal 
acquaintance, before the last Winter. The opinion 
which I had formed of his talents and integrity, from 
the official correspondence which had been carrried on 
between us, both in the War and Treasury Depart- 
ment, has been confirmed by personal acquaintance. 

“The different subjects upon which he had occasion 
to ask my opinion or decision, during the last session 
of Congress, were fairly and candidly stated ; his 
comments upon them were judicious, and it afforded 
me great pleasure to be able, after due examination 
and reflection, generally to coincide with him.” The 
session here spoken of is the one in which I made the 
application in favor of the Bank of Edwardsville. 

Had Mr. Crawford been as much disposed to profit 
by the impressive lessons of experience, which he was 
constantly receiving, as I was by those of a few months 
only, it might have prevented a vast accumulation of 
“ynavailable funds,” and have enabled him, much 
earlier, to have secured to the Bank of the United 
States, “in their just extent, the advantages iptended 
to be secured to it by the charter,” which he fairly 
promised to Congress, in his report of the 10th De- 
cember, 1817, [6] and the necessity for which he 
seems to have been duly sensible of, in another report, 
(8 vol. State Papers, 2d session 17th Congress, p. 77,) 
in which he says, ‘‘ In the Winter and Spring of 1819, 


the Bank of the United States was, in the opinion of 


the enlightened officer who presided over its direction, 
in a great degree indebted for the preservation of its 
credit to the forbearance of its creditors, and to the 
support which it received from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Such were my impressions of its critical state, 
that I felt it my duty to accept propositions made by 
the Board of Directors, which, under other circum- 
stances, would have been declined.” It is wonder- 
ful, therefore, that, with these impressions, he should 
have thought it consistent with his duty to have ex- 
tended such favors as have been noticed to a single 
local bank ; much less to the multitude that shared his 
patronage, and could not have existed without it. 

It would be just as fair and candid to implicate me 
in the unjustifiable indulgence that has been extended 
to the Bank of Edwardsville, since its failure, as to 
endeavor to involve me in any kind of censure for its 
continuance as a depository of public money after the 
Fall of 1819. At the time of its failure, its resources 
were, I am well satisfied, more than amply sufficient 
to have secured its debt to the Government. But, 
every man of common experience and observation 
knows, that the resources of all banks, in its situation, 
must necessarily become more and more impaired, 
and are more liable to be misapplied. Yet, strange 
and incredible as it may appear, I have never heard, 
nor do I believe, though I reside in the same village 
in which the bank is located, that Mr. Crawford has 
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collected one cent from it; or made any adjustment 


with it; or resorted to any measure to coerce the pay- 
ment of its debt. He, who could find motives for an 
indulgence so extraordinary, and at the same time 0 
inconsistent with, and detrimental to, the public in- 
terest, could not have required either my recommenda. 
tion or sanction for continuing this bank a depository 
of the public money after the Fall of 1819. 

I come now to the report that contains the dextroys 
insinuation against my credibility. So much of it as 
relates to this subject is in the following words, viz: 
‘‘The honorable Mr. Edwards, late a Senator from 
Illinois, having stated, on his examination before 
committee of the House, on the 13th of February, 
1823, that the late Receiver of Public Moneys at Ed- 
wardsville had, on his advice, and in his presence, 
written a letter to the Secretary, enclosing a copy of 
the publication which Mr. Edwards represents himself 
to have made some time in the year 1819, announcing 
his intention of retiring from the directorship of the 
Bank of Edwardsville, and that he had advised the 
Receiver to withhold his deposites from the bank until 
he could receive further orders from the Secretary ; 
and that the Receiver afterwards informed him that he 
had received a letter from the Secretary, directing him 
to continue the deposites: The Secretary deems it 
proper to state, that no such letter from the Receiver 
ts to be found on the files of the Department; that 
the officers employed in it have no recollection of the 
receipt of such a letter; and that, on an examination 
of the records of the Department, it appears that no 
answer to any such letter, directing the Receiver to 
continue the deposites, was ever written to him by the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

This statement bears intrinsic evidence that it was 
intended to deprive me of the benefit of my justifica- 
tion—not voluntarily made, but drawn from me by the 
committee, in regard to the Bank of Edwardsville ; 
and to subject me to the odious suspicion of having 
sworn falsely. Were there any doubt on this sub- 


ject, it would be removed by the conduct of a distin- 


guished individual, whom it might not be respectful 
to name in this communication, and who, since I lef 
the city, has not thought it beneath his dignity to go 
about exhi*iting the report, and expressing his opinion 
that it “placed me in a dilemma.” He may yet find 
it more difficult for his patron to get rid of one, of in- 
finitely deeper interest. 

Believing, as I call upon my God to witness I sin- 
cerely and confidently do, that Mr. Crawford did re- 
ceive the letter mentioned in the above report, and 
that it is now in his possession, or has been purposely 
destroyed, I can but regard this attack upon my repu- 
tation as unparalleled by any thing I have ever wit- 
nessed or heard of, as emanating from so respectable a 
source, except certain manceuvres and stratagems to 
fix upon a much more distinguished individual of this 
nation the disgraceful charges of a guilty participa- 
tion in horse-stealing, and the passing of counterieit 
money, which I have somewhere met with in the 
course of my reading. Malicious insinuation is the 
resort of a timid mind. Wilful misrepresentation de- 
notes a wicked one. 

In regard to the fime which has been selected for 
making this attack upon me, it very much resembles 
the managemeni which Mr. Crawford resorted to, at 
the last session of Congress, to defeat a certain appli- 
cant for a land office appointment. This gentleman 
had been before the President for many weeks. He 
was supported by gentlemen of the first respectability, 
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and of different parties, in the States of Illinois, Mis- 


souri, and Tennessee. No objections to him were 
anticipated by himself or his friends. And none was 
made till the President was about to transmit his 
nomination to the Senate. Then, when a nomination 
could no longer be kept back, by eny contrivance 
whatever, and not till then, did Mr. Crawford exhibit 
his objections. The gentleman’s residence was too 
remote, and the session of Congress too far spent, to 
admit of any defence or explanation from him; and 
thus he lost the appointment. As this case is strongly 
marked by certain characteristical traits, which tend 
to illustrate the objects and design of this well-timed 
attack upon me, I refer, for a further explanation of 
it, to my letter to Mr. Crawford on the subject.[7] 

In the latter part of the week previous to my de- 
parture from the city, on calling to take my leave of 
the President, I met with Mr. Dickins, to whom, in a 
short conversation with him, I communicated my in- 
tention of leaving the city on the Sunday following, 
(one day before the date of Mr. Crawford’s communi- 
cation,) and, but for an accidental engagement of the 
Secretary of State, which prevented his signing a 
paper that it was necessary for me to carry to the 
Treasury Department, till after the hours of business 
in that Department had elapsed, I should have depart- 
ed from the city before Mr. Crawford’s communication 
was made; and probably should not even have heard 
of it till after I had lett the United States. 

But, independently of what I stated to Mr. Dickins, 
my intended departure was strongly indicated by the 
business I was engaged in transacting in the public 
offices. It was generally known; and, if it had not 
been, it was very naturally to have been expected. 

Deprived of all opportunity of defence, a victory over 
me might, indeed, have been easy; but, surely, the 
triumph would have been most ignoble. 

By way of availing myself of further characteristical 
traits, I beg leave to state, that an inspection of the 
public documents is sufficient to show that, in repeat- 
ed instances, Mr. Crawford’s replies to calls upon him 
by the House for information, &c., have been so tardy 
and protracted, as to prevent the possibility of investi- 
gating them during the sessions in which the calls 
were made ; and to require a great degree of charity— 
possibly however, not more than is justly due—to re- 
sist the belief that he has been us much disposed to 
evade as to invite a scrutiny into his conduct. 

Even the correspondence which accompanied the 
report in question, though required by a resolution 
of the 8th May, 1822, to be laid before the House as 
early as practicable, after the commencement of the 
then next succeeding session, has been delayed to so 
Jate a period of the present session as to render an 
investigation of it, before the first Monday in Decem- 
ber next, impossible. 

Notwithstanding all these circumstances, it may be 
that Mr. Crawford did not intend to take an undue ad- 
vantage of my absence. He must well know with what 
indignant condemnation such an attempt would be 
denounced by every magnanimous and generous bo- 
som. What surprises me most is, that a just appre- 
hension of so degrading a suspicion had not induced 
him to have exhibited his insinuation a little sooner, 
or to have declined it altogether. But, whatever may 
have been his intentions, I could not have been more 
disadvantageously affected by any contrivance or strat- 
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hausted with the fatigue of travelling, and required to 
proceed on my journey with all convenient despatch, 
I must leave him unanswered, or content myself with 
such adefence as, with all these disadvantages, a very 
short time of necessary delay on my journey may en- 
able me hastily to present. But, what I regard with 
the most concern is, that writing, as I must do, with- 
out having it in my power to refer to, and re-examine, 
certain documents, I shall not be able to avail myself 
of some important circumstances which they would 
establish, and may be betrayed into some slight inac- 
curacies, to which all men are liable who have to 
trust to memory alone. I promise, however, to be 
more accurate than Mr. Crawford has been, in cases 
in which he had before him every means of being 
entirely so. 

Having endeavored to establish my right to make 
my defence before your honorable body, and taking 
it for granted that a request so reasonable, under all 
the circumstances that have been mentioned, will not 
be denied me, I presume I shall be indulged in every 
legitimate right of defence that belongs to my case. 

Among these, it will scarcely be denied that I have 
a right— 

ist. To corroborate my own testimony. 

2dly. To show, by any means in my power, that 
the statements made against me are inconclusive ; 
and, particularly, to avail myself of any circumstance 
that is presented by the documents in the case in 
which I was called on to testify, for the purpose of in- 
validating those statements, And 

3dly. Directly to impeach the 
who have assailed mine. 

The latter I shall probably waive; for, though I 
have, at all times, felt myself at liberty to animadvert 
upon Mr. Crawford’s official conduct, and to defend 
my own, both of which he has found me prompt te do, 
in cases that never yet have met the public eye, I never 
have intentionally treated him with the slightest inde- 
corum, or a want of that respect that is due to his 
station. (8.) Respect for your honorable body would, 
of itself, be sufficient to induce me to abstain from 
the language of passion, or abusive, vituperation, be- 
fore you. Respect for myself would prevent me from 
it anywhere else. I cheerfully leave that resource to 
bullies, political tools, mercenary hirelings, and those 
who, conscious of their inability to defend their own 
conduct, can find no better means of diverting public 
attention from themselves to others. I shall, never- 
theless, freely urge, and insist on, such facts asI know 
to be true, disclaiming, however, any other construc- 
tion of them than the most innocent of which they 
are susceptible. If I shall point out palpable omis- 
sions and violations of duty, or show that letters, 
which ought to have been communicated to the House, 
have been suppressed, and that various misstatements 
have been officially made, I shall attribute them to 
nothing more than forgetfulness, inattention, inad- 
vertence, or some erroneous, but innocent views of 
the subject. 

This will be sufficient to show that the negative 
statements of Mr. Crawford, and “ the officers em- 
ployed in the Treasury Department,” ought not to 
prevail against my positive statement on oath. If 
others should suppose this forbearance on my part a 
little too fastidious, and that the cases which f shall 
exhibit are evincive of intentions less innocent, let it 


credibility of those 


agem that he could have adopted, to deprive me of a | be remembered that their views of the subject would 


fuir opportunity of defence. 
Scarcely convalescent from a long indisposition, ex- 


unquestionably render the case the stronger in my 
favor. : 
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- With these preliminary remarks, I proceed to my 
defence against this mal apropos statement of Mr. 
Crawford. 

It will be recollected, that I was not a volunteer in 
giving my testimony before the committee, and I can 
conceive of no motive which ceuld be supposed, by 
any but-a most depraved mind, misled by its own 
wicked operations, to have influenced me to make an 
uncandid statement. As to ae eee in con- 
sequence of having dpplied to Mr. Crawford to cause 
certain deposites to be made in the Bank of Edwards- 
ville, in preference to that of Missouri, surely I have 
shown that enough was known about the latter bank, 
at the time my testimony was given, to have freed 
me from all apprehensions in regard to any responsi- 
bility that I had imposed upon myself, even if I had 
not withdrawn, as already stated, from the “ Direc- 
torship” of the former. But, Mr. Crawford does not 
deny that he received my publication, and even if he 
had not received it, it having been made in two 
different States, and he having been, as I have 
shown, put upon inquiry in regard to that bank, and 
rere of the difficulties it had had to encounter, I 
certainly might rely upon the notoriety of my acts, in 
this respect, with a much better grace than he relies 
upon a su notoriety of his repeated but unpub- 
lished omissions, to comply with the most positive 
legal injunctions as an excuse for those omissions, 
which he does in his letter of the 24th February, 1823, 
to the chairman of the committee of investigation ; 
and in which he also seems, almost, to insist that his 
violation of his duty was equivalent to a fulfilment 
of it. 

It could have been no object with me to have estab- 
lished an additional suppression upon him ; for, if 
time do not fail me, it will be seen, before I am done 
with this subject, that I had in my possession proof, 
whose credibility could not be questioned, of his hav- 
ing suppressed, in a variety of other instances, letters 
enough, of amuch more important character and deli- 
cate bearing, for any purpose that the utmost malig- 
nity could have contemplated, as possible to be ef- 
fected by such means. [9.] 

The amount of my statement before the committee, 
as well as I can now recollect it, (not having it in 
my power to refer it for examination,) but which will 
be supplied at Washington is, 

Ist. That, for the reasons therein mentioned, I made 
a publication of my intention to retire from the * Di- 
rectorship” of the Bank of Edwardsville. 

2d. That I advised the Receiver of Public Money 
at that place, to withhold his deposites from the bank, 
till he could receive further orders from the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

3d. That the Receiver did write to the Secretary 
on the subject, enclosing my publication, &c. 

4th. That the former afterwards informed me that 
he had received a letter from the latter, directing hin 
to continue the deposites. 

Now, it is not denied, and dare not be, that I did 
make the publication alluded to, and this I could not 
have done, for the reasons that influenced me, con- 
sistently with the known friendship and intimacy that 
then subsisted between the Receiver and myself, with- 
out giving him the advice mentioned in the second 
part of the above statement. But that I did give that 
advice is much more strongly corroborated by the fact 
that the Receiver did actually withhold the deposites, 
and Mr. Crawford knows it. This might be estab- 
lished by the monthly returns of both the Receiver and 
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the bank. But these are in the possession of Mr, 
Crawford. I, however, felicitate myself upon being 
able to satisfy your honorable body of the fact, by doc. 
uments that have been furnished by himself, but 
which, thank God, are now out of his power. 

By his report of the 27th Februar~, 1823, (8 volume 
State Papers, 2d sess. 17th Cong. .ss, pages 31, 33, 
and 35,) it will be seen that the amount of deposite 
stated to have been in the Bank of Edwardsville, to 
the credit of the Treasurer, was— 

At the end of the 2d quarter of 1819, $45,560 68 

At the end of the 3d quarter of 1819, 45,475 04 

At the end of the 4th quarter of 1819, 53,191 59 

The two first of these statements are presumed to 
be correct, or nearly so. The latter is entirely other- 
wise, as I will prove to your satisfaction, if there is 
any kind of confidence to be reposed in previous state- 
ments exhibited to you by Mr. Crawford. Had it 
been intended to disguise the fact of the Receiver’s 
having withheld the deposites, as above stated, and to 
give some semblance of plausibility to the recent in- 
sinuation against myself, nothing could have been 
more ingeniously, or more disingenuously, contrived, 
for these purposes, than this last statement. If it had 
been truly stated that, instead of $53,191 59, the real 
amount in deposite, at the end of the fourth quarter, 
was $98,191 594, the contrast between this sum and 
the amount of the previous deposites, might have af- 
forded some corroboration to my statement before the 
committee. But this, subsequent events have proved, 
it was intended to question. I will, however, make 
the case too plain for doubt. 

By the report last referred to, it appears that the 
amount of deposite in the Bank of Edwardsville, to 
the credit of the Treasurer, on the last days of June 
and September, was a little upwards of $45,000. 

By Mr. Crawford’s previous report of the 27th of 
April, 1822, (in which is an ingenious contrivance of 
placing December before November,) it is shown by 
the bank returns themselves, that, on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1819, the amount of deposite was $45,475 04}, 
and that, on the last day of the succeeding month, 
(the end of the fourth quarter of 1819,) it was $98,- 
191 594, [10] and not $53,19! 59, as subsequently 
reported from the Treasury Department. 

From the correspondence between the several 
amounts of deposite in the bank, on the last days of 
June, September, and November, and the difference 
between them and that of the last day of December, 
in the same year, no one can doubt that the Receiver 
at Edwardsville did actually withhold the deposites as 
above suggested ; unless it can be believed that he 
did, in one single month, distinguished by no particu- 
lar circumstances, receive to the amount of $5%,- 
716 55, equal to the rate of $692,598 60 per annum. 

Let us, then, inquire a little into the probability of 
his having written to Mr. Crawford, or, rather, into the 
great improbability of his not having done so. 

This gentleman united in himself the office of Re- 
ceiver and President of the Bank of Edwardsville. 
As Receiver, he had positive orders to make his depo- 
sites in that bank, and was bound to make monthly 
returns of his accounts to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. As President, it was his duty to have monthly 
returns of the state of the bank, and the amount of 
public deposites therein, regularly transmitted to the 
Secretary. Is it, then, to be believed, that he should 
have withheld the deposites contrary to his orders, 
without having given to Mr. Crawford some reason, 
either as Receiver or President, for his having done 
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so! And, if he had failed to perform this duty, is it 
credible that Mr. Crawford would have been so negli- 
gent and inattentive to his duty, and so regardless of 
the public interest, as not to have called him to an 
account for such conduct ? 

But, if further confirmation of the letter’s having 
been written, and received by Mr. Crawford, too, were 
wanting, strong presumptions in favor of both may be 
derived from the very guarded and characteristic arti- 
fice by which he would seem equally to deny the re- 
ceipt of the letter, and that any instructions had been 
given to the Receiver to continue to make the depo- 
sites. Let it be observed, that my statement, as quo- 
ted by Mr. Crawford, is, “ that the Receiver informed 
me he had received a letter from the Secretary, di- 
recting him to continue the deposites.”” Mr. Craw- 
ford does not deny that such directions were given, 
but he says, ‘‘it appears that no answer to such let- 
ter, directing the Receiver to continue the deposites, 
was ever written,” &c. From this peculiar manner 
of denial, I can but infer that, not being willing, from 
some cause or other, to admit the receipt of the letter, 
Mr. Crawford contrived to give the directions under 
some other form or pretext than that of a direct an- 
swer to it. But that such directions were given, I 
cannot doubt, though I have nothing to rely upon for 
this opinion but the Receiver’s word for the fact. If 
Mr. Crawford did not write to him specially on the 
subject of his having withheld the deposites, it can 
only be satisfactorily accounted for on the supposition 
that he (Mr. Crawford) did, in some form or other, 
give such directions as he supposed would produce the 
proper corrective. 

Another fact, in confirmation of my statement, is, 
that one of the two Receivers who had been directed 
to make their deposites in the Bank of Edwardsville, 
was ordered to make his elsewhere. But under what 
pretext I do nut know, nor do I recollect ever to have 
heard ; probably, however, under some one equally 
calculated to disguise the real motive, as the giving 
of directions, without acknowledging the receipt of 
the letter that produced them. 

It will not, 1 persuade myself, be considered a tri- 
fling corroboration of my statement, that it was not 
made to the committee for the first time ; but that, in 
a private correspondence between Mr. Crawford and 
myself, more than twelve months before my examina- 
tion by the committee, I had asserted the same facts 
substantially to himself. 

In my letter to him of the 9th February, 1822, 
(which I would not venture to refer to if I had not his 
answer to it,) I say, ‘‘I beg leave most respectfully 
to suggest, that it would be but an act of justice to 
me to present my publication of 1819, in which I de- 
clared I would be no longer responsible for the bank 
[of Edwardsville] in any way whatever. This publi- 
cation was contained in the St. Louis Enquirer, which 
I believe you took at that time. It was also contained 
in a paper which I forwarded to you myself. And it 
was enclosed, and referred to, in a letter from Colonei 
Stephenson, the President of the Bank, [and the Re- 
ceiver also] to you, which letter, he informed me, had 
been answered. Since the Fall of 1819, my connex- 
ion with that bank has entirely ceased, except that I 
am a stockholder in it, without, however, ever having 
borrowed one cent from it.” 

In my letter to Mr. Crawford, of 14th February, 
1822, I say to him, “I must, however, say, sir, that, 
as the information, in the Treasury Department, rela- 
tive to my original recommendation of the Bank of 
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Edwardsville, has, for some time past, been distinctly 
understood, and freely used at this place, [Washing- 
ton,] I can but consider it somewhet unfortunate for 
me, that other communications in the Department, 
which ought to have terminated all responsibility on 
my part, have not been equally known. That I was 
the cause of the deposites being made there, in the 
first instance, I freely acknowledge. But, that I une- 
quivocally declared, I would not be held responsible 
for that or any other bank, in any way whatever, after 
the Fall of 1819; that you were notified thereof in 
due time; that the deposites have not been continued 
there in consequence of my recommendation since 
that period; and that the bank was then in a good 
situation, I may, I think, according to my present im- 
pressions, fairly insist upon. And, if so, the partial 
information, now in circulation at this place, is not 
calculated to do me that justice which, I hope, I have 
a right to expect from your magnanimity. It would, 
therefore, afford me great pleasure, I assure, you, sir, 
that the whole of my conduct, in relation to that busi- 
ness, should be so fully known as to be no longer 
misunderstood.” 

The first of these letters was written five days be- 
fore his report of the 14th February, 1822. The sec- 
ond bears the same date of the latter. They must 
both, therefore, have been written before any charge 
of suppressions had been made or suggested. 

Had the existence of the Receiver’s letter been de- 
nied, or the slightest intimation of questioning it been 
given, at the time it was thus asserted, I could, and 
would, have proved every fact contained in my state- 
ment in regard to it, by that gentleman himself. But 
he is now dead. Mr. Crawford knew this before he 
made the report in question—and dead men cannot 
contradict living ones. 

No one can read the interrogatories that were put 
to me by the committee, and believe that Mr. Craw- 
ford was not well informed of my testimony before the 
date of his letter to the chairman of the same commit- 
tee, which was eleven days later than my examina- 
tion. From the nature of the inquiries which he was 
then called upon to answer, they afforded as suitable 
an occasion, as the one he has selected, for question- 
ing my credibility. Why, then, has he so long post- 
poned it? One thing is certain, it never could have 
been undertaken with greater hopes of success than 
when it was supposed I should have no opportunity of 
defending myself. 

I will now submit to your honorable body a few re- 
marks, to show that the negative statements of Mr. 
Crawford, and his ‘‘ officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” however confidently relied upon by him for 
my total overthrow, are too inconclusive for his 
purpose. 

You have been informed by him that, previous to 
the calls for his correspondence with the local banks, 
which were made the depositories of public money, it 
had been usual to refer all such calls to Mr. Jones, his 
chief clerk, but that, in these cases, another clerk had 
been selected to collect the letters, &c., which were 
called for. Why this change was made, at that par- 
ticular juncture, (being wholly unaccounted for by 
Mr. Crawford,) is left to conjecture. Was Mr. Jones 
incompetent to the discharge of this duty? The very 
station he holds in the Department forbids such a 
supposition. Had he proved himself unworthy of con- 
fidence? If so, he could not have retained his sta- 
tion ; and such is acknowledged to be his stern, un- 
yielding, inflexible integrity, that no one could have 
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La I confess I regret that the change was made : 
, had it not been, I cannot resist the belief that I 
should have been spared much of the labor of this vin- 
dication. But, without yielding to unavailing regrets, 
T must be content to take things as I find them. I, 
therefore, proceed to examine the testimony that is 
offered against me. 

This is substantially, Ist. That no such letter from 
the Receiver [as that mentioned in my examination] 
is to be found in the files of the Department. 2. That 
the officers employed in it have no recollection of the 
receipt of such a letter. And 3. That the records 
of the Department do not show that it was answered. 

Supposing it to be true that this letter cannot be 
enna ‘in the files of the Department,” it by no means 
proves that it was not received by Mr. Crawford. 

This is not the first occasion on which I have had 
to regret that a letter received by him could not be 
found when it became necessary for my defence. 

Finding myself grossly misrepresented in relation 
to a letter I had written to him, and being determined 
to vindicate myself against the insinuations that were 
predicated upon it, I wrote to him on the 5th of Janu- 
‘ary, 1821, requesting a copy of it. In his reply, dated 
10th January, 1821, he says: ‘‘ The letter which you 
have described in yours of the 5th instant, has been 
sought for in vain. Mr. Jones states that, according 
to the best of his recollection, he considered it not of a 
description to go on the files, and that consequently it 
was not filed. If his recollection is correct, it accounts 
for the absence of the letter from the files, and for its 
being lost or mislaid.” My letter being thus disposed 
of, Mr. Crawford, in his answer, impliedly repeated 
one of the insinuations above referred to. This was 
promptly repelled by me ; and, since then, I have heard 
no more on that subject. 

From this case alone, it might not be unreasonable 
to presume that some similar disposition may have been 
made of the letter now in question. But, with every 
motive to make such an assertion, Mr. Crawford has 
not ventured to say he did not receive this letter. It 
will not be difficult to show that other letters, of infi- 
nitely more importance, have been received by him, 
about which it might be truly said, “ no such letters 
are to be found in the files of the Department.” He 
has sometimes another depository for them, in which 
the letter mentioned in my examination may also have 
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United States. But, notwithstanding this positive 
call upon him, I assert, and I challenge investigation, 
that he did withhold letters and information upon this 
subject, implicating his friend, which ought to have 
been communicated to the House, and some of which, 
he did not even permit ‘to go on the files of the De- 
partment.” Of course, it might be very truly said of 
them, “that no such letters are to be found on the 
files of the Department ; and that the officers employ- 
ed in it have no recollection of the receipt of them ;” 
for, having been deposited in his own private bureau, 
those officers could have no means of ascertaining the 
fact, and the very motives for withholding them from 
the files, would render fruitless all attempts to find 
‘*answers’’ to them “ by an examinatibn of the rec- 
ords of the Department.” And yet, there is no doubt 
of their having been received, and the strongest prob- 
ability that they were answered also. If the authority 
of the House of Representatives was not sufficient to 
obtain their production, the non-productioa of the let- 
ter of the Receiver at Edwardsville ought not to excite 
a moment’s surprise. 

But it also appears that he, and his ‘‘ officers of the 
Treasury Department,” have not been able to find a 
great number of other letters, and even some of his 
own official ones, when required by other calls of the 
House ; or, if they could have been found, they were 
suppressed. Of this, the documents furnished by him- 
self afford both abundant and conclusive proof. Many 
instances might be stated. For the sake of brevity, I 
will allude to a few of them only. 

Several cases of this kind are presented by the cor- 
respondence with the Bank of Huntsville. I will re- 
fer to but one of them. This is too conclusive for any 
artifice to elude it; and it requires but a bare inspec- 
tion of the documents themselves to be convinced 
of it. 

In his letter, “ L., No. 7,” to the President of the 
Bank of Huntsville, dated the 30th July, 1819, he 
says, ‘* You will perceive, by the contents of my let- 
ter of the ninth instant, that the failure of the Nash- 
ville Bank, and its offices, was, at that time, known to 
this Department. It was then foreseen that the Bank 
of Huntsville could not fail to be injuriously affected 
by that event, and by others of a similar nature, which 
were then anticipated. * * The reasons stated 
in my letter of the ninth instant, in favor of the prompt 
adoption, by the bank, of the measures necessary fo 


been placed. It may have been addressed to him “ with- | the transfer of the public money in the possession 


out the addition of Secretary of the Treasury,”’ which 
we have seen it gravely insisted on as giving him a right 
‘to consider any letter as “ a private paper,” though 
exclusively relating to matters of official duty. Or he 
may have “ considered it not of a description to go on 
the files ;” and thus may “its absence from the files,” 
‘or **its being lost or mislaid,” be very naturally ac- 
counted for, according to the practices of the Depart- 
ment. 

The probability of this supposition is greatly strength- 
ened by the following case: 


Between 1816, and the 3lst December, 1819, he re- 


of the bank, beyond the permanent deposite, remain 
unimpaired.” 

This letter of the 9th of July, 1819, is also referred 
to in letter “ L., No. 8,” from the President of the 
Bank of Huntsville, dated September, 1819. Yet this 
same letter of the 9th instant, whose “relevancy to 
the subject-matter of the call” admits of no question, 
“was not to be found on the files of the Department,” 
or it was purposely suppressed, for it has not been 
communicated. 

By an examination of the documents No. 66, and 


No. 119, it will be seen that more than half the cor- 


ceived important communications on the subject of | respondence with the Bank of Missouri, though called 


the illicit introduction of a large number of African 
slaves into the United States, which strongly impli- 
cated one of his particular friends. By a resolution 
of the House of Representatives, of the last men- 
tioned date, he was directed to lay before the House 
copies of such communications as hd had received 


for by a resolution of the House has been suppressed. 
The importance and very delicate import of a few of 
these letters will be noticed presently, in connexion 
with another subject. 

But, though there were two calls in this case, either 
of which rendered it the duty of Mr. Crawford to have 


since 1816, and such information as he possessed, in | transmitted all the correspondence; and though, ia 
relation to the illicit introduction of slaves into the | answering the second call, he expressly stated that he 
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had transmitted “ all the correspondence required by 
the resolution, except two letters from the Receiver at 
St. Louis, which were of a confidential nature,”’ yet, 
your honorable body will find very strong reasons to 
doubt the correctness of this statement, and I shall be 
much surprised if the third call, with which he has so 
tardily complied, has been sufficient to draw from him 
all the correspondence, even with the Bank of Mis- 
souri. The omission of letters, addressed to the De- 
partment, might be accounted fur on the supposition 
that they might have miscarried. But this is a casualty 
to which the letters, or copies of the letters, of the 
Secretary himself, which should always remain in the 
Department, are not liable. They may, however, 
sometimes disappear, as the letter of the Receiver at 
Edwardsville seems to have done. If not, it will be 
difficult to account for the absence of a letter of the 
30th July, 1819, which is presumed to have been ad- 
dressed by Mr. Crawford to the Bank of Missouri, upon 
the authority of a report of a committee of the Legis- 
lature of Missouri, at its session in 1822. 

This was a committee appointed to examine into 
the concerns of the Bank of Missouri. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s letters to that bank were submitted to the in- 
spection of the committee, and the report, which I 
have the honor herewith to transmit, (11) contains 
extracts from several of them, among which is one 
from his letter of 30th July, 1819, of which enough 
appears to prove that it was embraced by the call, and 
ought to have been communicated, unless, indeed, it 
is a mere fabrication by the committee, for which no 
imaginable motive can be perceived. 

I have not time to dwell upon several curious par- 
ticulars that are disclosed by this report. I beg leave, 
however, to refer your honorable body to the contract 
with the Bank of Missouri, as therein set forth. An 
inspection of it will enable you to decide at once whe- 
ther it is correctly represented in Mr. Crawford's re- 
port of it, and whether he had a right to withdraw 
any part of the permanent deposite, under any pre- 
tence whatever, before the expiration of six months 
‘after it ceased to be employed to receive the public 
moneys.” 

In regard to the letters that have been alluded to, I 
will barely remark, that, if so many of them, actually 
belonging to the Department, could not be found on 
‘* its files,” it will not be strange if it shall hereafter 
appear that the letter of the Receiver at Edwardsville 
has been overlooked ; or, if the former were purposely 
suppressed, there is nothing improbable in the belief 
that the latter has shared the same fate. 

But this letter may have been received by Mr. Craw- 
ford, and he may have forgotten it. 

This, I presume, I may fairly demonstrate, by show- 
ing that his memory has been extremely treacherous, 
in other instances, of far greater consequence. For 
this purpose, I beg leave, in the first place, to call the 
attention of your honorable body to his oath, before 
the committee. 

Regardless of the salutary admonitions of the pro- 
verb ‘‘of the glass windows,”’ he has treated my oath 
somewhat freely, and he can have no reasonable 
cause to complain if his own shall undergo a slight in- 
vestigation. 

On his examination before the commitiee, he says, 
“T never sanctioned the omission of any part of the 
correspondence.” 

Now let us hear Mr. Dickins, his confidential clerk. 
On the examination of this gentleman before the same 
committee, he says, ‘‘ It is the general direction of the 
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Secretary, when information is called for, to give every 
thing that relates to the subject. When the call was 
made, I looked over all the papers, filed and unfiled, 
relating to the subject. The papers, after selected, 
are laid before the Secretary ; and in this case, he di- 
rected me to collect every thing in the office relating 
to the subject. They were selected and submitted to 
his inspection. In this case, from the urgency of it, I 
took the originals and rough draughts. The papers 
remained some time before the Secretary, while he 
was making the report, after I gave them to him, and 
before he communicated to the House.” 

Let it be recollected that Mr. Dickins is one of Mr. 
Crawford’s witnesses against me, and enjoys his high- 
est confidence. Now, if, this gentleman swears the 
truth, I would ask, how it could have happened that 
so many letters of the correspondence with the Banks 
of Huntsville and Missouri alone were suppressed, 
without Mr. Crawford’s sanction ? 

The document No. 119, before referred to, most 
indisputably proves that upwards of twenty letters of 
the correspondence with the latter bank were sup- 
pressed, on the first call for them; and that these 
very letters were “in the office.” If, then, Mr. Dick- 
ins did collect, and lay before Mr. Crawford, “ all the 
papers, filed and unfiled, relating to the subject,” 
which he was strictly ordered to do, and swears he 
did ; by whom could the suppression of so great a 
portion of the correspondence with the Bank of Mis- 
souri have been effected? If not by Mr. Crawford, 


| his own statement shows that it must have been done 


by Mr. Dickins. To permit so flagrant a breach of 
trust and confidence to pass with impunity, is to sanc- 
tion it. If this suppression escaped Mr. Crawford’s 
notice, when he answered the first call for those let- 
ters, he could not have been ignorant of it, when he 
shortly afterwards complied with the second call, by 
transmitting the very letters that had been suppress- 
ed. Yet, we have never heard that Mr. Dickins has 
been punished, in any manner whatever; and from 
the relation in which these gentlemen stand to each 
other, it cannot be presumed that he has been even 
blamed. 

Again: Mr. Crawford, in his testimony, says, “ It 
is usual when resolutions require information which 
the records or files of the office afford, to send copies ; 
but when there is a press of business, the originals 
are sometimes sent, as in the present case,” 

Thus, it appears, from the oath of these two gen- 
tlemen, that Mr. Dickins delivered all the ‘ originals 
and rough draughts” to Mr. Crawford; and that the 
latter sent them all to the House. No one therefore 
could reasonably expect to find copies among them. 
Yet, upon an examination of the correspondence with 
the Huntsville Bank alone, it will be found that about 
one-third of the pages it occupies, and more than that 
proportion of the letters, are given as extracts. These, 
surely, can not be originals, unless Mr. Crawford and 
the President of the Bank of Huntsville were in the 
habit of sending extracts of their own letters to each 
other—a novelty that can scarcely be believed to have 
occurred. 

But, besides the striking variance between Mr. 
Crawford’s statement of having sent the originals to 
the House, and the fact of this case, the transforma- 
tion of those originals into extracts requires explana- 
tion, at least. It is difficult to conjecture any motive 
for sending these extracts, instead of the originals, 
unless it was for the purpose of omitting and with- 
holding something which the latter contained. And 
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if Mr. Crawford “ never sanctioned the omission of any { The suppressed letters B, No. 13, from the Presi. 
part of the correspondence,” by whom and with what | dent of the Bank of Missouri, dated the 11th October, 
motives could these extracts have been made, and | 1819, and B, No. 19, from Thomas Reddick, agent of 
foisted into the place of the originals? the bank, dated the 18th February, 1820, taken jn 
It cannot be too much to say that there appears to | connexion with Mr. Crawford’s settlement with the 
have been considerable forgetfulness in some part of | said agent, will prove that the sum of $1,175, which 
this affair. he (Mr. Crawford) received from that bank, though 
Mr. Crawford must also have forgotten the resolu- | artfully stated so as to disguise the fact, was composed 
tion of 1816, when, in direct violation of its positive | of $290 of notes on the Franklin Bank of Alexandria, 
injunctions, he received from certain local banks, in | and $885 on the Mechanics’ Bank of Alexandria. 
discharge of their debts to the United States, and at His own suppressed letter B, No, 7, dated the 291h 
par, the large amount of uncurrent notes which, in his | May, 1819, contains a notification to the Bank of Mis- 
report, he admits he did receive from them. souri of the failure of the former of these banks. And 
But his memory must have been much more unfor- | @ friend has furnished me with the following extract 
tunately treacherous to him in two other particulars | from the files of the National Intelligencer in regard 
relating to this business; for I shall show that he has | to the latter, viz: “ August 28, 1819. The Mechan- 
made two palpable and important misstatements in | ics’ Bank of Alexandria does not redeem its notes in 
regard to it. specie, and its notes no longer pass here currently.” 
Being called on by a resolution of the House of Rep- | The suppressed letters B, No. 25, from himself to 
resentatives to state the amount of uncurrent paper | the President of the Bank of Missouri, dated the 14th 
which he received from the Jocal banks that had been | November, 1820, and the President’s answer B, No. 26, 
made depositories of public money received from the | dated the 12th December, 1820, will show that he 
sale of public lands, he admits the receipt of a large | received from that bank $40,156, in notes on the Bank 
amount from the banks of Edwardsville, Missouri, and | of ‘’ennessee and its branches, which were deposited 
Tombeckbee. But, as an excuse for his conduct, he | in the Branch of the United States Bank at Louisville, 
represents those notes to have been deposited in these | on the 21st May, 1820, to meet the ‘T'reasurer’s draft. 
banks “ before the date of their contracts,” under which A report from Luke Lea, pension agent at Knox- 
they agreed to account for the public deposites in specie. | ville, to J. L. Edwards of the Pension Office, dated 
his I do most unequivocally and positively aver to | the 27th January, 1823, shows that these notes were 
be a misrepresentation, and and an indefensible apol- | “ mostly on the branches of the Knoxville Bank.” 
ogy; and your honorable body cannot fail to be con-| Ihave in my possession proof that those branches 
vinced of it, by adverting to the contracts themselves. | stopped payment in the Summer of 1819, but I deem 
I will refer to only one of them at present. The very | it unnecessary to exhibit it, as every member of the 
first article of the contract with the Bank of Edwards- | delegation in Congress from Tennessee, as well as 
ville, under which it received the first cent of public | other members of Congress, must know that they had : 2 
deposites, is in the following words, viz: “1. That | failed to redeem their notes in specie, long before the :o 
the public moneys shall be entered to the credit of the | notes in question were received by Mr. Crawford. It j 
Treasurer as cash; which may be seen in document | is only necessary to add, that none of these notes are ; * 
No. 66, letter G, Nos. | and 2. included in the amount of uncurrent notes reported by a 
But, for his own opinion upon the subject, even in | Mr. Crawford. . s 
a case where there had been no express stipulation | Now, though the probability that these misstate- 
“to pay cash,” I refer your honorable body to his Jet- | ments were innocently made, is somewhat weakened 
ter L, No. 1, to the President of the Bank of Hunts- | by the suppression of the letters that would have de- 
ville, dated the 11th January, 1818, where it will be tected their inaccuracies, I do not deem it necessary 
found that he says: “In making the Planters and | to insist that they prove any thing more than a greater 
Merchant’s Bank of Huntsville a place of deposite, at | degree of forgetfulness and inadvertence, than to have 
its particular solicitation, it was expected that the | forgot or overlooked such a trifling affair as the letter 
transfer of the funds which it undertook to make, would | mentioned in my examination. If they were inten- 
be effected in funds that circulated at par at the place | tional, it would prove the statement made against me 
where the transfer was directed. As the Receiver had | so much the less entitled to credit. 
been directed to receive the bills on no banks which In making deposites in the local banks of Louisville, 
did not discharge them in specie upon demand, it was | Cincinnati, Chilicothe, and of the District of Colum- 
expected that the bank would be answerable for the | bia, (in all of which places branches of the Bank of 
amount deposited in specie, or in bills which would | the United States were established,) and, in some in- 
be received as specie, at the place to which the money | stances, continuing those deposites for years in suc- 
should be directed to be transferred, unless it should | cession, without making any report thereof to Con- 
state the contrary.” gress, Mr. Crawford must have forgot, for a very long 
But this is not the worst case. He has, in che same | time, indeed, and on a great variety of occasions, both 
report, misstated the amount of uncurrent notes which | the letter and intention of the following section in the 
he did receive from those banks, making it much less | law establishing the Bank of the United States, viz: 
than it actually was; and some of the suppressed let-| ‘‘ Be it enacted, §c. That the deposites of the mo- 
ters in the correspondence with the Bank of Missouri | ney of the United States in places in which the said 
will prove it. Bank or branches thereof may be established, shall be 
This statement, no doubt, will surprise and astonish | made in said Bank or branches thereof, unless the Sec- 
your honorable body ; but you will not long regard it | retary of the Treasury shall, at any time, otherwise 
as a proof of temerity. I shall, however, content | order and direct; in which cases the Secretary of the 
myself with barely stating enough to carry resistless | Treasury shall immediately lay before Congress, if in 
conviction to your own minds of the truth of it. None | session, and if not, immediately after the commence- 
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exhibited to you by Mr. Crawford himself. direction.” 
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Indeed, I am under the impression that, notwith- 
standing his compliance with the above requisition, on 
the 10th December, 1817, which proved that it was 
then fresh in his recollection, and though his connex- 
jon with the Bank of the United States, its pressing 
wan, and the nature of the business he had to trans- 
act with it, were all calculated to recall his attention 
to that part of his duty, almost every day, he himself 
has, in some one of his reports, admitted that he had 
overlooked it through “ mere inadvertence.” 

I regret to have to say to your honorable body, 
that both the state of my health, and the want 
of time, absolutely compel me, most reluctantly, to 
close this investigation of Mr. Crawford’s well-timed 
statement against me. In this situation, I beg leave 
to refer you, for further facts, of which I might, under 
more favorable circumstances, fairly and successfully 
avail myself, to a few of the publications under the sig- 
nature of “ A. B.,” herewith transmitted. 

Avowing myself the author of these publications, 
and, with the exception of a few unimportant typo- 
graphical errors, and a mere verbal inaccuracy in re- 
gard to the time of a certain report’s being made, re- 
asserting, before your honorable body, and the nation, 
that the facts they allege are substantially true, I do 
most respectfully solicit that they may be taken as a 
part of, and be printed with, this communication. In 
order to strengthen my claim to this indulgence, com- 
bining all the rights of defence, of accusation, and of 
asking for investigation, which can entitle me, as a 
citizen of the United States, or an officer of their Gov- 
ernment, to appear before your honorable body, I do 
expressly state : 


1. That the honorable William H. Crawford, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has mismanaged the national 
funds. 

2. That he has received a large amount of uncur- 
rent notes from certain banks, in part discharge of their 
debts to the United States, contrary to the resolution 
of Congress of 1816. 

3. That, being called on by a resolution of the 
House of Representatives to state the amount of un- 
current notes which he received from these banks, he 
has misstated it, making it less than it really was. 

4. That he bas, in his report to the House, misrep- 
resented the obligations of these banks, or some one 
of them, at least, and predicated thereon an indefen- 
sible excuse for his conduct ia receiving those uncur- 
rent notes. 

5. That he has acted illegally, in a variety of in- 
stances, by making and continuing deposites of public 
money in certain local banks, without making report 
thereof to Congress, according to law; and 

6. That he has, in several instances, withheld infor- 
mation and letters, called for by the House, and which 
it was his duty to have communicated. 

His Oath—Let it speak for itself. 

For specifications of these statements, I offer the 
publications under the signature of A. B., above men- 
tioned, and this communication ; and, for proof, I offer 
that which they respectively refer to. 

All this I do defensively ; for, if the facts stated be 
true, no rational man can doubt that they must weaken, 
at least, the force of Mr. Crawford’s statement against 
me. 

I will not charge him with bad intentions in any of 
those acts. It is more properly the duty of others to 
inquire into and judge of that matter. Ido not ask 
for an investigation of his conduct. Such a request 
ought more naturally to be looked for from himself. But 


I will say, that if, being an officer of the same Gov- 
ernment under which he holds his office, I have wil- 
fully and maliciously misrepresented him, in the six 
foregoing allegations, it is a misdemeanor that would 
prove me unworthy of the office I hold. I invite him, 
or any of his friends, to make this charge against me, 
pledging myself to waive all notice, and, with all the 
disadvantages of absence, to submit to an investigation 
thereof by either or both Houses of Congress, and to 
abide by the decision thereupon. If this proposition 
is declined, I trust we shall have no more canting 
about an “A B. plot.” As to myself, I fear not the 
consequences of any fair investigation, for I know I 
shall be able, whatever may be the result, to justify 
myself to the nation. And never having obtained 
any office by the slightest sacrifice of independence, 
I never will owe the holding of one to reluctant for- 
bearance, or the courtesy of my enemies. 

[ will only add, that, if any attempt should hereafter 
be made, meanly to take advantage of my absence, by 
those who have forborne to attack me when I could 
have had an opportunity of defending myself, I must 
beg of your honorable body, and the nation, to sus- 
pend your opinions, and to be assured that there shall 
be no avoidable delay in vindicating myself. I have 
in reserve much matter of defensive accusation, and 
should most certainly have invited your attention to 
the report concerning the Receivers of Public Moneys 
at Huntsville, and other matters of no less importance, 
had time permitted. 

NINIAN EDWARDS. 

Wuee ine, Va.; Apri 6, 1824. 

Some desultory conversation took place, as to 
the proper course to be taken with this communi- 
cation, between Messrs. A. Stevenson, FLoyp, 
CuTHBerT, Kremer, Tracy, McLane, of Dela- 
ware, and WARFIELD. 

7 FLoyp moved to lay the memorial on the 
table. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, moved that the ad- 
dress and accompanying papers, be printed, desir- 
ing to see the whole truth, whatever it might be. 
Mr. WarFIELD called for the reading of the ad- 
dress, and the Clerk proceeded accordingly to 
read it. 

The reading had continued about half an hour, 
when, the address not having been gone more than 
half through, Mr. Warriep said he was satisfied 
as to the character of the paper, and did not wish 
the time of the House to be taken up with it longer, 
as it would obviously require considerable time. 
Mr. Bucuanan inquired what the object of the 
memorialist was, or whether he requested any 
thing specifically of the House? Mr. Moore, of 
Alabama, required that the reading should proceed. 

The reading having been finished— 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, said, he was free to 
declare, now that he had heard the memorial read, 
that the style and temper in which it was written, 
maniveated so much personal and party feeling, 
that he should then withdraw his motion to print, 
but for one consideration. It is well known, he 
said, that the distinguished individual whose cha- 
racter is assailed in that memorial, stands in a 
very peculiar relation to the public, and that every 
thing which concerns his character, in the small- 
est degree, will be regarded with the liveliest in- 
terest by the people of this country. Sir, we are 
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bound to represent, not merely the interest of the 
people, but their feelings too; and they will not 
be satisfied if this accusation is prevented from 
going abroad tothe world. This was all I meant, 
in saying I wished the whole truth to come out. 
I was far from meaning to imply, that any gen- 
tleman was not willing to have a full investiga- 
tionofthesubject. Mr. T.remarked that, although 
that House ought not to be made the vehicle 
of private calumny and detraction, nor be the 
theatre on which individuals, however elevated 
they may be, should settle their controversies, yet, 
when it was recollected how sensitive, how trem- 
blingly alive the people were to every thing 
which affected the characters of those who stood 
in the same relation to the public as the officer 


who was now accused, he thought the whole of 


the charges brought against him ought to be pub- 
lished. if these charges deserved the character 
of malignity imputed to them by his worthy col- 
league, (Mr. FLoyp,) and he was not now dis- 
posed to contest the matter with him, or to give 
any opinion on the subject, that malignity would 
recoil upon its author. Mr. T. said he had un- 
shaken confidence in the character and integrity 
of the distinguished officer who had been thus at- 
tacked, and he had no doubt that on this, as on 
all other occasions, the accusations against him 
would prove to be falseand unfounded. He must, 
however, persist in his motion for printing. 

Mr. WesstTer observed, that, in the present 
delicate affair, the first duty of Congress was, to 
look to its own course, and preserve its own dig- 
nity. He had no idea that this House was to be 
converted into an arena on which prominent po- 
litical men were to carry on their personal con- 
tests; or a mere instrument, through its power to 
order papers to be printed, of giving publicity to 
any wine they might choose to write against each 
other. If the gentleman from Virginia, who had 
made the motion to print, did not intend to follow 
up that motion by any other, he should certainly 
oppose it—as the only legitimate end of printing 
ae in this House was for information of mem- 

rs of the House, and not to spread it through 
the nation. But, if any motion should be made 
for a committee of investigation, it should have 
his support; and if the present motion to print, 
was only preparatory to such a measure, he should 
not object to it, though he could not consider it 
as very necessary. 

Mr. FLoyp, of Virginia, said, that when he 
made the motion to lay the memorial on the table, 
he had done so, because it was the usual course 
with such papers ; but, since it had been read, he 
was disposed to have it examined, not, he said, 
because it purported to be a defence, but because, 
it contained specific charges against one of our 
officers. Mr. F. said he was opposed to the print- 
ing of the memorial, until it could be examined 
by a committee, and determined, on more reflec- 
tion and investigation, what ought to be done. 
This was due to the charges made. As tothe rest 
of the extraordinary production, said Mr. F., it 
cannot be animadverted upon in terms suitable to 
it. The charges appear to contain nothing but a 








reiteration of those made by the A. B. conspira- 
tors ; nor did I think the author of that plot would 
have ever had the unblushing effrontery to ac. 
knowledge himself such. This Iago, however 
has chosen to acknowledge the fact, and reiterate 
the charges formerly made, and seems to think, 
that his late station as Senator, and his recent a 
pointment by the President, as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Mexico, will give a more imposing 
character to the plot, and that, under the sanction 
of his own name, with the authority of office, that 
may now be effectuated, which the anonymous 
writer failed to do. 

Every member of the last Congress, said Mr. F., 
will recollect that two several committees were 
appointed to investigate this matter; and every 
one then seemed to consider that attack as the 
most infamous conspiracy that was ever formed 
against the reputation of any man. I am unwil- 
ling that this House should become the theatre 
for any political juggler, or the arena where in- 
dividuals can come to adjust their disputes. | 
have too high a respect for the dignity of the 
House, and, I trust, for myself; but, as there is a 
specific charge, that may be attended to, I am 
willing to investigate it; though I will not admit 
that, because he has been a Senator, is now a 
Minister to Mexico, and enjoying the confidence 
of the President, that, therefore, his statements are 
to bereceived as he would wish them. The writer 
has not justified himself or defended himself from 
charges, which he says were made against him, 
but has cast imputations upon all who seem to 
have been in the way of his original design, which 
has been pursued with pertinacious malignity. 
Were this man’s request allowed, and his calum- 
nies printed by the House, would it not be right 
to receive and print also the defence of Mr. Dick- 
ins, Or any other citizen? Why has he left the 
subject of his own defence to attack the character 
of Mr. Dickins? That could not have been ne- 
cessary. Mr. Dickins has a right to be heard as 
well as a Minister to Mexico, as, I trust, every 
other American citizen has, without regard to 
station, and when the two former committees of 
this House investigated this matter, his character 
was admitted by all to be good, and entirely un- 
exceptionable. I, too, have heard this of him ever 
since I have been in Congress, though I should 
not know him, were we to meet in the street; 
and, all agree, that he has discharged his official 
duties with honesty and attention, which is, in my 
opinion, no small recommendation. 

Why has this Minister to Mexico, who enjoys 
the confidence of the President, left the subject o! 
his defence and referred to the subject of the illicit 
introduction of slaves by a man who was the 
friend of Mr. Crawford? Is he to be accountable 
too for his friend’s conduct? I do not know any 
thing of that matter, said Mr. F., but this I know, 
that one of the gentlemen who suffered by that 
attack, of which that memorial reiterates a patt, 
has been here demanding reparation for wrongs 
suffered in that affair; I know him too, to be an 
honorable man, and that he will have that matter 
adjusted. His presence here was known, | pre- 
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sume, to the Minister to Mexico, and he should ! too, of which it is impossible to judge without a 


then have taken up this part of his subject. One 
| would think, said Mr. F., that the object of this 
political Caliban was more extensive than merely 
to do himself justice, or his scope would not have 
been so broad. The A. B. conspirator, however, 
ought not to have again attempted to consummate 
the object of his wishes, after he had, in such a 
sort, succeeded in a the appointment of 
Minister to Mexico and the President’s confidence. 
He had obtained the reward of so much toil, so 
much industry, and so many dangers, and he 

ought to have left behind him the honest reputa- 
tion to those who had it, as it no longer proved a 
barrier to his march to the Mission to Mexico and 
the President’s favor. 

Look at it. Can any man believe, for an in- 
stant, from the manner in which this memorial 
is brought up, that it is not a deliberate design to 
operate upon those feelings which, at this time, so 
much agitate this country and this House? How 
all that volume could be written from Wheeling, 
on the Ohio river, with a reference to so man 
public documents, is more than I can comprehend, 
and more than I believe. There are two or three 
charges specifically made, and yet, from his ab- 
sence, he wishes the public to suspend an opinion 
in regard to him, should matters turn out unfavor- 
able to him, until he can get back. Why then 
make them? There are, said Mr. F., several 
persons in the Government, in whom I have great 
confidence—but I have more in myself; and I 
wish these charges to be investigated again, and 
justice done, though I do not doubt it will result, 
as did the inquiry by the former committees, which 
I had thought would have prevented all similar 
attempts; and, considering the question which 
now occupies the public, and his success in obtain- 
ing office, I did not think that one of those con- 
spirators would have had the audacity, in his own 
name, to avow himself, and show his unblushing 
front to this House and the nation; though, if 
my memory does not fail me, I saw in the news- 
papers, whilst his nomination was before the Sen- 
ate, a statement which I believed was authorized 
7 himself, that he was not the author of that 
plot. Had he been known as the author of that 
infamous conspiracy, I think I hazard little in 
saying, that the Senate would not have confirmed 
his appointment. Mr. F. concluded by moving 
that the memorial and papers be referred to a se- 
lect committee. 

Mr. LivERMORE suggested to Mr. Tucker the 
propriety of withdrawing his motion to print the 
papers, that a decision might first be had on their 
reference to a select committee. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, observed, that he 
thought the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WEBSTER) somewhat mistook the character of 
an order to print. Mr. T. did not consider that, 
in doing so, the House lent its sanction, in an 
degree, to the document ordered to be printed. 
It was merely to enable the members to examine a 
subject at leisure, and understand it thoroughly. 
Here is a very long memorial, containing facts 
and argument, and much of it subtle argument 


deliberate examination. After itis printed and 
examined, it may appear that further inquiry is 
proper—or, it may seem to be unnecessary. I 
thought it premature, at this time, to give an 
opinion on the subject. But, as my colleague 
seems not unwilling to engage in the investigation, 
and has moved a reference of it to a select com- 
mittee, my obec of giving it publicity will be 
attained, and I withdraw my motion to print. 

Mr. Rankin wished that the communication of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to which the pres- 
ent document refers, might be referred to the same 
committee. 

Mr. Wricat moved to amend Mr. FLoynp’s 
motion, by adding, “ and to print it.” 

Mr. Forsytua said, he thought much more im- 
portance was given to this subject than it deserved. 
It was an ordinary question to print a long state- 
ment for the use and information of the House, 
and not for the public. He was never unwilling 
to print any paper of public interest. During the 
many years he had been a member of this House, 
he had never seen any evil arise from printing 
papers. Whether the House ordered the state- 
ment to be printed or not, it would doubtless be 
circulated in the public newspapers, and he had 
no doubt it was prepared for that purpose. It 
was intended, he presumed, as a sort of legacy to 
the country, by the author, who was going as 
Minister to Mexico—as a mark of his gratitude 
for the honor of his appointment. This honor- 
able gentleman, said Mr. F., was a Senator in 
Congress when the former investigations took place 
by committees of this House; the committee gave 
him an opportunity of disclosing all he knew of the 
allegations, and, after a full examination, reported 
that they were fully satisfied of the groundlessness 
of the charges. It was the duty of this Senator, 
as a public man, at that time, and while he was a 
member of the Senate of the United States, to 
hold up to the public every defaulter in office with 
which he was acquainted ; but, instead of doing 
this, he waits until his appointment to a foreign 
mission is confirmed, and when he is about toleave 
the country, sends forth this precious paper, pretend- 
ing to be a defence of himself, but in reality an 
attack on a high officer of the Government, to be 
circulated after he shall have been beyond the 
reach of any callon him to substantiate his charges. 
He does not ask us to go into an investigation of 
the subject; and Mr. F believed that the writer 
did not expect the House would take any notice 
of his communication. That was not the writer’s 
object; he only requests the House to put it on 
its files—to print it, when he shall not be here to 
make his charges good. This, I believe, said Mr. 
F., is the third impeachment exhibited against the 
Secretary of the Treasury, during the present 
session of Congress: one of them is by this hon- 
orable gentleman ; another was by a certain John 
Henry—a name of evil omen in this country, said 
Mr. F.—[{some member here said to Mr. F., that 
the person’s name was Robert Henry]—I am sorry 
for it, said Mr. F., as their designs were so simi- 
lar, itis a pity their names were not the same. 
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Mr. F. concluded by saying, he hoped the com- 
munication would be printed asa matter of course, 
and that the subject might go to a select commit- 
tee for investigation. 

Mr. Waricut, of Ohio, (who was not a mem- 
ber of Congress when the former investigation 
took place into the subject of the bank correspond- 
ence and the alleged suppression of a paragraph 
in one of the letters,) said that, since he had taken 
his seat as a member, he had bestowed much at- 
tention on the report of the committee of investi- 
gation, and he was perfectly satisfied with the 
correctness of the conclusion, which the commit- 
tee had come to; but he was willing it should 

in be investigated, and therefore withdrew 
his own motion to print the statement of Mr. 
Edwards. 

Mr. Sanrorp thought a matter of so much im- 
portance should be referred to a committee com- 
posed of a member from each State ; that is, twen- 
ty-four members. 

This motion was rejected almost unanimously, 
and a committee of seven members was ordered. 

Mr. McArruur moved that the committee be 
appointed by ballot, instead of by the Speaker ; 
which motion was also negatived. 

Messrs. FLoyp, Livincston, Wexsster, Ran- 
potpH, TayLor, McArrsur, and Owen, were 
appointed the said committee. 

n motion, the committee were then empow- 
ered to send for persons and papers. 














Mr. Coss thought that a clause in an appro. 
priation bill was not the mode in which Congress 
should express its will for the extension of th, 
plan of defence; and that the size and locatioy 
of the several fortresses should be designated by 
law before money was appropriated for buildin 
them. ‘ 

Mr. McLane replied, and Mr. Coxe explained 
and enforced the grounds he had taken, and Mr. 
Hamitrton spoke in reply. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Mo. 
Lane’s motion, and decided in the affirmatiye— 
85 to 45. 

Mr. McLane moved further to amend the bill. 
by inserting a clause to appropriate, for the grad- 
ual armament of the fortifications, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Hamittron supported this amendment, 
He stated that a bill to this effect, appropriating a 
larger amount, had passed the Senate, and was 
referred to a committee of this House. That 
committee had agreed not to press the passage 
of the bill from the Senate, provided the amend- 
ment, now proposed, were agreed to by the 
House. 

Mr. Cops and Mr. Vance, of Ohio, were op- 
posed to the incorporation of this appropriation 
with the bill now before the House, desiring tha: 
it should be separately presented. 

Mr. HamI.ron replied. 

Mr. Reep, of Massachusetts, made some te- 
marks in reference to the prices which had been 
heretofore given for cannon, and the means which 
ought to be taken for procuring them. 

r. McLane said, he did not particularly wish 
to press the subject on the House at this time. 
He therefore withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. McL. then moved to amend the bill, by 
inserting an appropriation for certain improve- 
ments to be made in the buildings attached to the 
Military Academy at West Point. This amend- 
ment was rejected—37 to 72. 

Mr. Stewart moved to amend the bill, by in- 
serting an appropriation for surveying the route 
of a canal to connect the waters of the Chesa- 

eake with the Ohio, and of the Ohio with Lake 

rie, $9,000. Mr. S. read an extract from the late 
Message of the President to prove the propriety 0! 
this amendment. 

Messrs. Mercer and Vance, of Ohio, opposed 
this appropriation ; and Mr. Srewarr spoke agail 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. McLane the previous orders 
of the day were dispensed with, and the House 
went into Committee of the Whole, on the bill 
* making appropriations for completing the sev- 
eral fortifications of the United States—Mr. La- 
THROP in the Chair. 

In relation to the appropriation of $125,000, for 
the fort at Mobile Point, Mr. Cocke called for fur- 
ther explanation, which was given by Mr. Mc- 
Lane, Mr. Hamitton, and Mr. Owen of Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. McLane moved to change the appropria- 
tion of $50,000 from Fort Fayette, in New York 
harbor, to the projected oan on New Utrecht 
Point, in the same harbor; and supported the mo- 
tion by giving a statenient of the circumstances 
bearing on the question. 

Mr. Cocke opposed the amendment, as going to 
authorize a new fortification, before those already | jin support of it. The amendment was rejected, 
a were peas ly. and defended the | Without # division. 

r. HAMILTON spoke in reply, and defended the . , 
propriety and necessity of erecting the work pro- . vee ev then rose, and reported the bill 

Mr. McLane confirmed the same view, and | Mr. Forwarp gave notice that he should, on 
explained the connexion of the proposed fort with | Thursday next, ask the House to go into Com- 
the general plan of defence. mittee of the Whole, to take into considera tion 

Mr. Sarre stated some further facts, and | the bill “imposing a tax on sales at auction. 
contended that the proposed fortification, as a} Mr. CrRowninsHIeLp gavenotice, that he should, 
necessary defence to Fort Lafayette, was not a| to-morrow, ask the iJouse to go into Committee 
new measure, but only completing what was al- | of the Whole on the bill from the Senate, “t 
ready begun. provide for building ten additional sloops © 

Mr. Cocke again urged his objections, and was | war.” 
replied to by Mr. CaAMBRELENG and Mr. McLang.| The House then adjourned. 
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Tuespay, April 20. 


Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to which was refer- 
red the bill from the Senate, entitled “ An act to 
alter the times of holding the district court in the 
district of Missouri,” reported the same without 
amendment, and it was ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 

Mr. Hamitton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, made a report on the petition of John 
Top, accompanied by a bill for his relief; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. Lone laid the following resolution on the 
table, for consideration to-morrow, viz: 

Resolved. That the Postmaster General be requested 
to lay before this House a statement of all the post 
routes now established, not included in his statement 
of unproductive post routes already submitted to the 
House; together with a statement of the amount paid 
for the transportation of the mail on each route, the 
number of mails on each route per week, and the 
amount of profits arising from each one. Also, the 
amount that would be saved by discontinuing certain 
unproductive routes, as proposed by the bill reported 
by the Committee on the Po.: Office and Post Roads ; 
likewise, the amount that might be saved by having 
one mail instead of two, on all routes where there are 
now two mails a week. 


On motion of Mr. TayLor, a committee was 
appointed on the part of this House to join such 
committee as may be appointed by the Senate, to 
examine and report what business ought to be 
acted upon at the present session; and, also, at 
what time the session may be closed, by the ad- 
journment of the two Houses.—Messrs. Tay.or, 
McLane of Delaware, Forsytu, RaNkIN, and 
CampseLu of Ohio, were appointed the commit- 
tee on the part of this House. 

Mr. CusuMan submitted the following resolu- 
tion, viz: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of laying 
a daty on stills, or on spirits distilled from foreign and 
domestic materials, within the United States. 


The resolution was read ; and, on the question, 
Will the House now consider it ? it was determined 
in the negative. 

The resolution of Mr. LonGre.tow, calling on 
the President for information respecting certain 
spoliations on our commerce by French cruisers, 
was taken up, and, having been supported by Mr. 
L. in a few observations, was adopted. 

Mr. Forsytu suggested that the same infor- 
mation had been called for by a resolution of the 
Senate, but, afterwards withdrew that objection 
to the resolve, which finally passed nem. con. 

A Message was received from the PresipENT 
or THE Unitep Srares, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives of the United States: 


In compliance with a resolution of the House of 


Representatives of the 13th instant, requesting a de- 
tailed account of the disbursement of the sums appro- 
priated by the acts of the 30th Apri), 1818, and of the 
3d March, 1819, for making certain improvements in 


Indian Reservation. 





H. or R. 
the grounds connected with the public offices and the 
President’s house, I transmit a report from the Com- 
missioner of the Public Buildings, which contains the 


information desired. 
JAMES MONROE. 

Wasuineton, April 18, 1824. 

The Speaker, by leave, presented the memo- 
rial of Amelia Eugenia de la Rue, heiress of M. 
De Beaumarchais, in relation to her claim for 
repayment of moneys advanced by her late father 
for the service of the United States. 

Mr. TayLor expressed a hope that the memo- 
rial would receive the early attention of the House. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, chairman of the com- 
mittee to whom was referred the papers in relation 
to this claim, after some observations on its im- 
portance, gave notice that he should, on Tuesday 
next, call up the consideration of the committee’s 
report on the subject. 

INDIAN RESERVATION. 

The resolution, offered yesterday by Mr. Moore, 
of Alabama, calling for certain information from 
the War Department, in relation to an Indian res- 
ervation, was taken up. Mr. M. said it was 
doubtless expected of him to assign some reasons 
for the call on the War Department for the infor- 
mation sought by the resolution, which he should 
endeavor to give in as concise a manner as possi- 
ble. It will be recollected, said he, that, some 
time since, a petition of the said George Harlin, 
alluded to in the resolution, was presented, settin 
forth that be held, by virtue of the treaty allude 
to, a reservation of 640 acres of land; that, in the 
location of this reservation, for the want of better 
knowledge of the geography of the country, he 
committed an error in its location, and did not 
cover the land he designed, and asked the liberty 
of changing its location to a more favorite and 
valuable tract. A bill, embracing the prayer of 
his petition, has been reported, and is now on file. 
Since it was so reported, I have received several 
communications from gentlemen of the first stand- 
ing and respectability in the county and neigh- 
borhood where this reservation is situated, remon- 
strating, in the strongest terms, against the pro- 
priety of the passage of this bill, stating, among 
other objections, that the tract of land which the 
petitioner wishes to obtain has been made more 
valuable by means of the labor and improvements 
ae upon it by unfortunate settlers, and the 

igh state of cultivation it has been put in, to- 
gether with the accidental circumstance of the 
establishment of the seat of justice for the county 
immediately on its borders. It is also intimated, 
sir, that this idea of a mistake and wish to change 
the location has originated in speculative motives. 

Now, sir, that we may have all the light and 
information of which the subject is susceptible, 
and act understandingly, and be enabled to do 
justice to the present occupants, who, | have no 
hesitation in saying, are more entitled to our sym- 
pathies than an Indian, I have proposed the reso- 
lution calling upon the proper department for all 
the information in relation to the transaction, and 
hope, sir, it will be acceptable to the House to 
adopt it. The resolution was agreed to. 
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ADDRESS OF NINIAN EDWARDS. 

Mr. Forsytu submitted the following resolu- 
tion for adoption by the House: 

Resolved, That the President be officially informed 
that this House has ordered an investigation of the 
memorial presented to this House on the 16th instant, 
by N. Edwards, lately appointed Minister to Mexico ; 
that the said N. Edwards may be instructed not to 
leave the United States before that investigation has 
taken place. 

The question of consideration of this motion 
being called for, (a previous, but not usual ques- 
tion,) was taken; and there were: for consid- 
ering the motion 61 ; against considering it 84. 

So the House refused now to consider the prop- 
osition. 

Mr. Moore, of Alabama, then rose, and said 
that, connected with the subject, he would take 
occasion to say, that the availa from Virginia 
(Mr. FLuyp) was absent from the House this 
morning when that part of the Journal was read 
which announces the names of the persons ap- 
pointed on the committee to consider the memo- 
rial of Mr. Edwards. As he believed that, from 
considerations of delicacy, the gentleman from 
Virginia would not wish to be a member of the 
committee, Mr. M. took this mode of apprizing 
him of the fact, that he might have an opportu- 
am asking to be excused from serving upon it. 

r. FLoyp rose, and requested the gentleman 
from Alabama, if his allusion was to him, to re- 
peat his statement. Mr. M. accordingly, in sub- 
stance, repeated his statement. 

Mr. Foyp then said that, in a case of delicacy 
concerning him, (Mr. F.,) he had hoped that the 
gentleman from Alabama was the last man in 
this nation to undertake to make suggestions, and 
he did not think his doing so showed any delicacy 
on his (Mr. M.’s) part. Iam, said Mr. F., the 
sufficient judge of my conduct in such a case. 
Perhaps the gentleman from Alabama may be 
acquainted with some circumstances of the A. B. 
Plot, so called in the discussion last Winter, and 
subsequently. If I know any thing of myself, 
however, I am capable of doing justice to every 
individual in this nation, whose conduct may be 
presented to me, in my official capacity, for ex- 
amination. When a specific charge is made 
against a public officer, after the friends of that 
officer, and myself by name, have been called 
upon, through that paper which is the channel of 
every thing but truth, to propose an investigation, 
I thought it became peculiarly my duty to inves- 
tigate the charge. hat I think of the accuser 
in private life is for me to consider, and does not 
touch my public duty. Mr. F. here alluded to a 
friend of the gentleman from Alabama, (as we 
understood him,) who had for several successive 
sessions called upon this House for the impeach- 
ment of a judge, whom, it seemed, he had pre- 
viously attempted to bribe, &c. ; and here, he said, 
were charges one, two, and three, asserting cer- 
tain accusations against the Secretary, and call- 
ing for an investigation. This, surely, was suffi- 
cient reason for an investigation being pressed by 
those thus called upon. ‘The devil himself might 
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prefer charges here—it would not change our 
opinion of that personage—but it would surely be 
a eign reason for an investigation by those 
who are implicated. So far as the gentleman 
from Alabama is concerned, said Mr. F., perhaps 
there may be other reasons for consulting motives 
of delicacy. When I do want suggestions of that 
sort, I should think very differently of myself from 
what I have been accustomed to do, were | to be 
obliged to go to him for them. 

The Speaker said there was no question before 
the House, and the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Alabama having been made and answered, 
the conversation must drop. 

Mr. Moore then rose, and moved that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia should be excused from 
serving on the committee. 

The question of consideration being called on 
this motion, the mover withdrew it. 

Mr. Moore then asked to make a remark in re- 
ply to Mr. FLoyp; but the Speaker declared it 
to be out of order. Mr. Moore wished to know 
if it would be in order to ask leave of the House 
to speak in reply? The Speaker thought not. 

i Motus then renewed his motion, in the 
following words, with a view in this way to have 
an opportunity of addressing the House. 

Resolved, That Joun Frorp, a member of this 
House, be excused from serving on the committee ap- 
ceeses yesterday, on the subject of the memorial of 

inian Edwards. 

The question being taken on considering this 
motion, it was decided in the negative, almost 
unanimously ; and so this matter ended. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


The amendments yesterday reported by the 
Committee of the Whole on the bill making ap- 
propriations for erecting fortifications were read. 

he House agreed to the several amendments, 
with the exception of that which substituted some 
other words for the term reconnoisance. 

Mr. Cocke moved to strike out the appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for a fortification on Narragan- 
sett bay. He objected to the general policy o! 
erecting insulated fortifications for the defence o! 
single towns. He thought that the strength of the 
Government ought to be devoted to securing two 
or three great points, such as New York, the Ches- 
apeake, and the Mississippi; and he called upon 
the chairman of the Military Committee for in- 
formation on the subject. 

Mr. Hamitton replied, and went into an illus- 
tration, at some length, of the present system 0! 
exterior defence to which the bill had reference. 

Mr. Durree, of Rhode Island, succeeded, and 
replied to the objections of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, supporting his observations by extracts 
from the reports of the Commissioners of the 
Navy, stating the importance of Narragausetl 
bay as a rendezvous for the Navy. He contended 
that its fortification was a national, and not @ 
merely local object. He showed its value to an 


enemy, and quoted authorities to show that. the 


British were well aware of the importance ° 
this point on our coast. 
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Mr. Cocke replied. His observations, he said, | a misstatement of Mr. Tracy, on the expenses of 
had not had any exclusive reference to this point, | the general system. 
but to the general system on which the Govern-| Mr. Ross, intending to vote against the appro- 
ment seemed to be acting, but which had never | priation, stated the views that would govern him, 
been submitted to, or affirmed by, the judgment | and he adverted to the misapplication of part of 
of this House. He should oppose the appropria- | the moneys heretofore appropriated for fortifica- 
tion till that system had been fully explained, and | tions of importance superior to that now in ques- 
the House had had an opportunity to approve or | tion, &c. 
condemn it. Mr. Tracy explained, in reply to Mr. Durres, 
Mr. Durree rejoined, and further referred to | and further insisted on the views he had formerly 
documents in support of the, expediency of the | expressed. 
appropriation. r. Cops called for the yeas and nays. 

r. STEWART opposed the appropriation for} Mr. Cocke now modified his amendment, so as 
this fort, on account of the time and the manner | to strike out, also, the appropriation for a fort on 
in which it was asked for. He would vote to | New Utrecht Point, in the harbor of New York. 
complete such works as are begun, but for no new | Mr. Woop, of New York, opposed the motion, 
works, until the whole system is exhibited, and | and adverted to the experience of the war of the 
Congress can determine how far it is proper to go | Revolution, as showing the necessity of such a 
in its adoption. He advocated at large, asa pref- | fortification. He insisted that it was sound econ- 
erable system of defence, the adoption of canals | omy to put up these forts; great interests were 
along the seaboard, and wished that both these | jeopardized by admitting the erection of these de- 
systems should be submitted to Congress. He | fences, and double expense incurred for an ineffi- 
also referred to the large contributions of the | cient defence by militia. 

Western States for the defence of the seaboard. Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, in a short speech, 
Mr. FarreE ty, in reply, advocated the propri- | advocated the striking out. 
ety of the present fortification, and of forts in| Mr. Suarre replied. He thought these forts 
general, as a suitable support to the exertions of | could not be commenced a day too soon. If New 
militia for the defence of the country, and referred | York and Rhode Island were not thought worth 
to the history of the late war for confirmation of | protecting, he should vote against the whole bill. 
the correctness of his position. On the requisition of Mr. S. the question was di- 
Mr. BarTLetT rose in reply to Mr. Stewart, | vided, and being first on striking out the appro- 
and condemned the strain of some of his remarks, | priation for Narragansett bay— 
as referring exclusively to the interests of the} Mr. TrimBce said he had no objection to these 
West. He noticed the objections made to the ap- | appropriations, provided the whole amount grant- 
propriation, which, he contended, did not apply to | ed this year for the purpose of — fortifica- 
it. The present fort might be erected without | tions, did not exceed $500,000. The haste with 
pledging the country to any general extension of | which the system had heretofore been pursued had 
the system of defence, by means of fortifications. | brought the nation to loans, and to postponing the 
He dwelt on the importance of this point as one | payment of the public creditors. He thought that 
necessary to be defended. it would be sufficient for the present year to buy 
Mr. McArruor wished for further information | the land for these forts. 
as to the total cost of the fortifications contem-| Mr. Woop replied, and dwelt on the necessity 
plated for protecting Narragansett bay. for fortifications. In the late war, the nation had 
Mr. McLane replied, and gave a general ac- | paid three hundred and twenty-six thousand mi- 
count of the contemplated system of defence. He 
went into an extended exposition of the impor- 
tance and necessity of the fortification now asked 
for; he stated the capacity of the country gener- 
ally to sustain the expenses of defending itself; 
and on this part of the subject, declared that, ac- 
cording to the present prospect of its finances, the 


| litia, besides her regulars. With sufficient forts, 
| twenty-six thousand would have done as much. 
Money applied wisely in defence, was the best 
means of preventing the augmentation of the pub- 
lic debt. 
Mr. Auten, of Massachusetts, was opposed to 
¢ the appropriation. He discussed the merits of the 
national debt will be extinguished by the year 1832, | general system devised for fortifications, which 
even allowing for any diminution occasioned for | he thought was going beyond the resources of the 
a time by the proposed tariff. country. 
Mr. Woop, of New York, supported the appro-| Mr. McLane, of Delaware, again rose, and re-’ 
priation in a short speech. plied to the objections urged in various parts of 
Mr. Tracy was opposed to the measure, which | the House, and made a variety of explanations on 
he did not think warranted by the finances of the | the subject of the bill. 
country. He was of opinion that we are going} Mr. Trimete said a few words in reply to Mr. 
too far and too fast in these appropriations. Woop, on the expenses of the Jast war, as arising 
Mr. Fuuuer replied to the gentleman last up, | not from the want of forts, &c., but of sufficient 
combatted the several objections which had been | roads, and other conveniences for the movement 
advanced, and contended that this was a proper | of troops. 
time to commence the fortifications in Rhode| Mr. Hamitton advocated the appropriation, 
Island. and went at large into a defence of the system of 
Mr. Durres corrected what he considered to be | permanent fortifications, of which this was a part. 
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Mr. Coss remarked on the present state of the 
national funds, and contended that the balance now 
in the Treasury was almost all liable to be drawn 
out by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, 
to comply with the national engagements. 

The question was then taken on striking out 
the appropriation for the fort at Narraganset Bay, 
and decided in the negative—yeas 62, nays 120, 
as follows: 

Yxras—Messrs. Abbot, Bartley, Beecher, Blair, 
Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Campbell of Ohio, 
Cary. Cobb, Cocke, Conner, Culpeper, Day, Edwards 
of North Carolina, Findlay, Floyd, Foot of Connecti- 
cut, Gazlay, Gist, Henry, Johnson of Virginia, F. 
Johnson, Kremer, Leftwich, Letcher. Long, McAr- 
thur, McCuy, McKean, McLean of Ohio, Matlack, 
Matson, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Moore of 
Kentucky, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of 
Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Ross, Saun- 
ders, Sandford, Sloane, Spaight, Standefer, Stewart, 
Test, Thompson of Georgia. Tracy, Vance of North 
Carolina, Vance of Ohio, Warfield, Whittlesey, White, 
Wickliffe, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North 
Carolina, Wilson of South Carolina, Wilson of Ohio, 
and Wright. 

Naxs—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Virginia, Al- 
len o: Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Allison, 
Archer, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, P. P. Bar- 


bour, Bartlett, Bassett, Bradley, Breck, Burton, Cady, 


Cambreleng, Carter, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, 
Cook, Crafts, Craig, Crowninshield, Cushman, Cuth- 
bert, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Ellis, Farrelly, 
Foote of New York, Forsyth, Frost, Fuller, Garnett, 
Gatlin, Gurley, Hamilton, Harris, Harvey, Hayden, 
Hayward, Hemphill, Herrick, Herkimer, Hobart, Hoge- 
boom, Hooks, Houston, Isacks, J. T. Juhnson, Kent, 
Kidder, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lee, Lincoln, Litchfield, 
Little, Livermore, Livingston, Locke, Longfellow, Mc- 
Duffic, McKee, McKiin, MclI.ane of Delaware, Man- 
gum, Mallary, Martindale, Marvin, Mercer, Mitchell of 
Maryland, Moore of Alabama, Morgan, Neale, Nel- 
son, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer of New Hamp- 
shire, Poinsett, Rankin, Richards, Rives, Scott, Sharpe, 
Sibley, Arthur Smith, Alex’r Smyth, William Smith, 
Spence, Sterling, A. Stevenson, Stoddard, Strong, 
Swan, Taliaferro, Taylor, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Tod, Tomlinson, Trimble, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker 
of South Carolina, Tyson, Udree, Van Rensselaer, 
Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whipple, Whitman, 
—o” of New York, Henry Wilson, Wood, and 
oods. 


Mr. Cocke then withdrew the residue of his 
amendment, and the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading to-morrow. 

And then the House adjourned. 





Wenpnespay, April 21. 


Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, reported a bill for the 
relief of Archibald Clarke; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. McLane, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the sale of the ware- 
house at the quarantine ground, near the English 
Turn, in the State of Louisiana, and for the erec- 












tion of a dwelling-house at the Balize, in saiq 
State, for the use of the boarding officer at that 
place ; and for other purposes,” reported the same 
without amendment, and it was committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. McLane, from the same committee, to 


which was referred the bill from the Senate, en- 
titled “An act for the relief of Elijah Van Sycke} 
of Philadelphia,” reported thesame withoutamend. 
ment, and it was committed to a Committee of 


the Whole, to which is committed the bill of this 
House, for the relief of the same individual. 

Mr. Wituiams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, to which was referred the 
bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of Thaddeus Mayhew,” reported the same 
with an amendment; and the bill was committed 
to a Committee of the Whole. 

The following bills from the Senate, viz: “A 
bill in addition to the acts relative to the election 
of President and Vice President of the United 
States ;” also, a bill “ for the relief of William 
Duane,” were twice read and referred. 

The amendments of the Senate to a bill from 
this House concerning invalid pensioners, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, (ayes 69, noes 54,) on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. CRowNINSHIELD moved to take up the bill 
from the Senate, authorizing the building of an 
additional number of sloops of war. The ques- 
tion being taken, it was decided in the negative, 
ayes 69, noes 71. The Committee then rose. 

On motion of Mr. Rankin, the House then 
went into a Committee of the Whole on the bill 
“ supplementary to an act providing for the cor- 
rection of errors in the entry of lands at the land 
offices.” 

The bill was read. On motion of Mr. Rankin, 
it was slightly amended in the 1st section. 

The question being on rising and reporting the 
bill, a debate arose, in which Messrs. Rankin, of 
Mississippi, CAMPBELL, of Ohio, Cook, of Illinois, 
McCoy, McLean, of Ohio, Sanprorp, of Ten- 
nessee, Conway, of Arkansas, and Henry, of 
Kentucky, took part. 

Several farther amendments proposed to the 
bill were rejected, and the bill was reported to the 
House. 

Mr. Wuitt.esey, from the Committee of 
Claims, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of Captain 
Thomas Staniford,” reported the same with an 
amendment, and the bill was committed to 4 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Newron, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, who were instructed on the 12th instant, 
to inquire into the expediency of so modifying ot 
amending the act for enrolling and licensing ships 
or vessels to be employed in the coasting trade 
or fisheries, and regulate the same, so as to exempt 
all vessels and boats employed in navigating the 
canals in the State of New York, from the neces- 
sity of being enrolled or licensed, and from the 
payment of tonnage duties, reported, that it is in- 
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expedient so to modify or amend the said acts; 
which report was read and concurred in by the 


ouse. 

Mr. Newron, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill to allow the bounty to vessels em- 
ployed in the cod fisheries, in certain cases ; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. Lone, the Committee of 
Ways and Means were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of so amending the act of the pre- 
sent session, authorizing the executors of John B. 
Mebane to collect certain arrears of tax, as to 
authorize the said executors to collect arrears of 
internal duties. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed the bill of this House, 
entitled “An act concerning the invalid pension- 
ers,” with an amendment. They have also passed 
a bill, entitled “An act in addition to the acts re- 
lative to the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States;” and a bill, entitled 
“An act for the relief of Colonel William Duane ;” 
and a joint resolution fixing the time for an ad- 
journment of Congress; in which amendments, 
two bills last mentioned and resolution, the Sen- 
ate ask the concurrence of this House. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act 
to alter the times of holding the District Court 
in the District of Missouri,” was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The Speaker laid before the House a report of 
the President of the Washington Canal Company, 
of their receipts and expenditures, during the last 
year, made in obedience to the requisitions of their 
charter; which was referred to the Committee 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Lona, of North Carolina, moved that the 
Committee of Ways and Means be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of so amending the 
act for the relief of John B. Mebane, as to include 
in its provisions, internal duties as well as direct 
taxes, to be collected by his executors. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The resolution yesterday offered by Mr. Lona, 
on the subject of post routes, was take up. He 
explained the object of the resolution, which was 
opposed by Mr. Taytor, of New York, in a few 
remarks. 

Mr. Lone then modified his resolution by omit- 
ting all but the following: 

“ Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed 
to lay before this House a statement of the amount 
that would be saved by discontinuing certain unpro- 
ductive routes, as proposed by the bill reported by the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads ; like- 
wise the amount that might be saved by having one 
mail instead of two, on all routes where there are now 
two mails a week.” 

Mr. Cockeand Mr. Reep opposed the resolation, 
and, at the motion of Mr. McCoy, it was laid on 
the table. 


ADDRESS OF NINIAN EDWARDS. 
Mr. McDurrie offered the following : 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be directed 
to furnish the President of the United States with a 
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copy of the memorial of Ninian Edwards, recently 
presented to the House, containing certain charges 
against the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Mr. McDurrie said, that he regretted that the 
subject had been presented to the House at all; 
but, since it had, he thought the facts should be 
submitted to the President of the United States, 
that he might take such course as he may deem 
proper in this matter, it being a dispute between 

is own officers. 

Mr. Saunpers accorded in the propriety of the 
resolution, and suggested an amendment, that the 
President be informed of the organization of a 
committee, by this House, to investigate the case. 
This course, he said, would not surprise the Pre- 
sident. If the President should choose to recall Mr. 
Edwards, he would have it in his power to do so. 
He might be permitted to say, that the course of 
Mr. Edwards was not the same as that pursued 
towards Mr. Hamilton, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, in 1794. Mr. Giles called for informa- 
tion, aod boldly offered and supported his motion 
and did not throw charges into the House, an 
leave them to pursue them if they could. The 
same course ought to have been pursued by Mr. 
Edwards in this case, instead of which he has de- 
parted hence on his way to a foreign station, and 
thrown his charges back upon those he has left 
behind. 

Mr. Werster said, he hoped he might be ex- 
cused for making a single remark, without goin 
farther. It was obvious that the committee, whic 
had been appointed, had no time to make any 
progress in investigating the charges of Mr. Ed- 
wards, at this session. He hoped the House had 
confidence enough in the committee to agree to 
the motion he should now make, which was, to 
defer acting upon this motion until to-morrow 
morning. ith this view, Mr. W. moved that 
the motion lie on the table. 

This course was agreed to, without a division. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


The engrossed bill making appropriations for 
the fortifications of the United States, was read a 
third time. 

Mr. Coss moved that the bill be recommitted 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, with in- 
structions so to amend it, as to reduce the total 
sum appropriated for the present year to $400,000 ; 
and supported the motion by a speech, in which 
he insisted that the system of defence, to which 
this bill has reference, had never been adopted by 
the Government of the United States. It might 
have been desired by one of the Departments, but 
had received no sanction from Congress. He 
wished to have the whole system spread out be- 
fore the House, and to know its form and extent. 
He at present knew little or nothing about it—and 
he should oppose all appropriations, at least for 
new works, until Congress had opportunity to 
investigate and decide upon the eligibility of the 
general plan. 

Mr. Litre moved to amend the motion by 
striking out 400,000 and inserting 500,000. 

Mr. Coss spoke in explanation. 
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Mr. Litre replied, and advocated the propri- 
ety aod necessity of permanent works of defence. 
During the late war, more money had been ex- 
pended in temporary works, now useless, than all 
that had since been appropriated to the erection of 
the large and valuable works that have been erect- 
ed. He thought, in the present state of the Trea. 
sury, it was rfectl proper to proceed with the 
system of defence which had been commenced. 

Mr. Tracy, advocated the amendment, and 
contended that, in general, $500,000 was as much 
as could advantageously be applied to this object, 
within a year. He suilied to the argument of the 
gentleman from Maryland, drawn from the last 
war, which, he insisted, would go to show the 
propriety of a great standing Army, and an im- 
mense Navy. This branch of expenditure should 
be restricted, as well as other branches. If so large 
a sum was indispensable for Fort Jackson, and the 
fortification at Mobile Point, let it be taken from 
other parts of the plan. If thesé sums were granted 
now, more would probably be asked for next 
year, &c. 

Mr. Owen spoke in reply—and contended that 
it was bad economy to grant the sums necessary 
for completing these works, in such small parts 
at a time, as to delay their completion, and expose 
what was already done to loss and injury, by 
standing still, and going to partial decay, &. 

Mr. Stewart was in favor of the amendment. 
Granting $500,000 would be proceeding as we 
have heretofore done, gradually increasing the 
sums appropriated. If more was given, it would 
possibly lead to a wasteful expenditure. The best 
preparation for war was, to preserve,the credit of 
the country, and reduce its debt. 

Mr. Mercer went into a recapitulation of what 
had been done by Government in relation to the 
plan of general defence. Congress had formerly 
thought an annual appropriation of $800,000 ex- 
pedient. He thought the amount should approach 
that sum still as far as the state of the country 
and of the Treasury would allow. He referred to 
an attempt, once made, to reduce the standing 
army to two thousand men. General Wasuinc- 
Ton had suggested, as an amendment to this 
plan, a proviso that the enemy should never in- 
vade aye cusntry with more than two thousand 
men. He thoughta similar proviso ought now to 
be inserted: that no nation should declare war 
against the United States within twenty years; 
the period some gentlemen proposed for comple- 
ting the defences of the country. Mr. M. ad- 
verted to the experience of the last war, and 
stated what had happened at Norfolk. He con- 
eluded that the interior had an equal interest with 
all other parts of the country in the defence of 
the coast, as going to render Jess necessary the 
services of the militia, &c. 

Mr. Litre withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Tracy renewed it, and Mr. Coss accepted 
it as a modification. 

Mr. ConpictT moved to amend the motion by 
striking out the clause for instructing the com- 
mittee, and leaving the question simply on a mo- 
tion for recommitment. 





Mr. Coss objected to this amendment. 

Mr. McLane opposed 
stated that there never had been any settled rule 
or ratio of appropriation for fortifications deter- 
mined by the practice of the House, but the sums 
voted had always been governed by the exigency 
of each year. He went into a history of the sey- 
eral appropriations which had been made, ex- 
plained the necessity of the present appropriations, 
= replied to some of the objections urged against 
them. 

Mr. Woop opposed the notion of being restrict- 
ed to an annual sum for appropriations for this 
object. The object of expenditure was a definite 
one, but how much should be given in each year, 
must depend on circumstances. He dwelt on the 
distress on the coast occasioned by the approach 
of an enemy, and argued that this was the chief 
danger to which the country was exposed in war. 
He stated the condition of New York harbor, and 
reprobated the idea of abanduning the new work 
proposed for its defence. The motion of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia aimed at an abandonment 
of the system of defence altogether. 

Mr. Conn replied, and further insisted on the 
round he had before taken; and he read extracts 
rom documents to support his argument. He 
did not understand, and could not discover, what 
was the plan on which we were now proceeding. 
No war was impending; and he thought that 
Congress was not bound to adopt every magnifi- 
cent scheme that should be suggested by any De- 
partment of the Government. He saw no limit 
to the expenditure; for he did not know where 
the plan stopped. Every extension of the plan of 
fortification, necessarily involved an increase of 
the Army, and a proportional augmentation of 
the national expenses. There was another bill 
on the table for arming the fortresses. If both 
should pass, the appropriation this year, for forti- 
fications, would exceed $700,000. Once begun, 
the works must be gone on with and completed. 
He was not opposed to all systems of defence, but 
wished that Congress should have the modifica- 
tion of the system. 

Mr. Fuuver thought that the views of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia should have led to a differ- 
ent course. He was surprised he would attempt 
so small a measure as the cutting off $100,000 
from an appropriation of $600,000. He contend- 
ed that the system had been laid before Congress 
in a series of reports, and, by appropriations there- 
on, Congress had given it so much sanction as 
amounted to an adoption of it. He insisted that 
confidence must be reposed by the different depart- 
ments of the Government in each other, and by a 
Congress of one period in that of another. He 
stated the caution with which surveys had been 
made; the waste and loss which would ensue 
from temporary erections, &c. The appropria- 


tions had been continued, by the good sense of 
this House, from year to year, and he hoped this 
would not be the period at which they were to be 
suspended. 

Mr. McCoy went into a history of what had 
already been done by Congress, and referred to 


the recommitment, and 
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the useless works on Dauphin Island; the loans 
which became necessary from too great expendi- 
tures on these objects, and the subsequent reduc- 
tion of the public expenditures, &c.; and he called 
for the yeas and nays on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Dur ee remonstrated, at some length, 
against the House retracting what it had yester- 
terday deliberately done. He insisted on the 
wisdom of measures of defence even in an eco- 
nomical view, and particularly on the expediency 
of the measures proposed by the bill. 

Mr. McDorrie declared the motion now offered 

-to be the same which the House had yesterday 
rejected by a vote of nearly two to one, viz: whe- 
ther the new works at New York and Rhode Isl- 
and shall be commenced? He trusted, as no new 
argument had been adduced to-day, no new result 
would be obtained. 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays 
on the motion of Mr. Coss to recommit the bill, 
&e., as follows : 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen of Massachusetts, Beecher, 
Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Campbell of Ohio, 
Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, Culpeper, Edwards of 
North Carolina, Findlay, Foot of Connecticut, For- 
syth, Gatlin, Gazlay, Hall, Harris, Henry, Hooks, 
Johnson of Virginia, F. Johnson, Leftwich, Letcher, 
Long, McArthur, McCoy, McLean of Ohio, Markley 
Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Moore of Kentucky, Pat- 
terson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of 
Pennsylvania, Prince, Rives, Ross, Sloane, Arthur 
Smith, Alexander Smyth, Spaight, Standefer, Test, 
Thompson of Georgia, Tracy, Trimble, ‘Tucker of Vir- 
ginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Vance of North 
Carolina, Vance of Ohio, Vinton, Warfield, Whittle- 
sey, White, Wickliffe, Williams of Virginia, Wil- 
liams of North Carolina, Wilson of South Carolina, 
and Wright—64. 

Nars—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Archer, Baylies, 
P. P. Barbour, Bartlett, Bartley, Bassett, Breck, Cady, 
Cambreleng, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, Cook, 
Crafts, Craig, Cashman, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Farrelly, Foote of New 
York, Fuller, Garnett, Gist, Gurley, Hamilton, Har- 
vey, Hayden, Hayward, Herrick, Herkimer, Hoge- 
boom, Holcombe, Houston, Isacks, Jenkins, Kent, 
Kidder, Kremer, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lee, Lincoln, 
Litchfield, Little, Livingston, Longfellow, McDuffie, 
McKim, McLane of Delaware, Mangum, Martindale, 
Mercer, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Md., 
Moore of Alabama, Morgan, Neale, Nelson, Newton, 
O’Brien, Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, 
Rankin, Reed, Richards, Rose, Saunders, Sandford, 
Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, William Smith, Spence, Ster- 
ling, A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Stoddard, Strong, 
Swan, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Tod, Tomlinson, Tyson, Udree, Van Rensselaer, Van 
Wyck, Wayne, Webster, Whipple, Whitman, Wil- 
liams of New York, Henry Wilson, Wood, and 
Woods —103. 


The question was then put, Shall the bill pass ? | 
It passed in the affirmative. 
ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


The joint resolution from the Senate fixing a 
time for the adjournment of Congress—15th May 
next—was twice read. 


Mr. Ross moved to refer it to the joint commit- 
tee yesterday appointed on the part of this House 
to determine on what business shall be taken up 
at the present session, and at what time the two 
Houses shall adjourn. 

Mr. ALLEN opposed the commitment, remarked 
at some length on the evil of prolonged sessions 
of Congress, and adverted to the early adjourn- 
ment of Congress of 1816, when a compensation 
was substituted for a per diem allowance, and the 
arduous duties which that Congress had never- 
theless accomplished, &c.; and he called for the 
yeas and nays on the question of commitment. 

Mr. Wricut was opposed to an early adjourn- 
ment, while important business remained undone, 
and objected to a decision upon the resolution 
whilst a joint committee, appointed to consider the 
subject, had not yet reported, &c. 

Mr. McCoy inquired whether it was in order 
to subject a resolution from the other House to a 
committee consisting in part of members of the 
sina which had already passed upon the reso- 
ution. 

The Cuair pronounced it to be in order. 

The question was then taken on the commit- 
ment, and decided by yeas and nays, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allison, Archer, Bartley, Beecher, 
Breck, Brown, Buchanan, Burleigh, Cady, Campbell 
of Ohio, Cary, Cassedy, Condict, Crafts, Craig, Dur- 
fee, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ellis, Farrelly, 
Findlay, Foote of New York, Frost, Gatlin, Gazlay, 
Hall, Harris, Hayden, Hayward, Hemphill, Henry, 
Holcombe, Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, F. Johnson, 
Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, Lincoln, Little, Livermore, 
Livingston, McArthur, McLean of Ohio, Markley, 
Martindale, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Mitchell of 
Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Ken- 
tucky, Newton, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson 
of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Richards, 
Rose, Ross, Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, Sterling, 
J. Stephenson, Stoddard, Strong, Swan, Test, Tod, 
Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of North Caro- 
lina, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vinton, ,Warfield, 
Whittlesey, White, Williams of North Carolina, Hen- 
ry Wilson, Wood, Woods, and Wright—87. 

Nars—Messrs. Alexander of Virginia, Allen of 
Massachusetts, Baylies, P. P. Barbour, Bartlett, Bas- 
sett, Buck, Buckner, Cambreleng, Carter, Clark, 
Cocke, Collins, Conner, Crowninshield, Cushman, 
Day, Dwight, Eaton, Edwards of North Carolina, Foot 
of Connecticut, Fuller, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hamilton, 
Harvey, Hogeboom, Hooks, Houston, Isacks, Kent, 
Lathrop, Lee, Leftwich, Letcher, Litchfield, Locke, 
Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKean, McKee, 
McKim, McLaneof Delaware, Mangum, Mercer, Moore 
of Alabama, Neale, Nelson, O’Brien, Owen, Plumer 
of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Rankin, Reed, Rives, 
Saunders, Sibley, Arthur Smith, William Smith, 
Spaight, Spence, Standefer, A. Stevenson, Taliaferro, 
Tattnall, Thompson of Georgia, Tomlinson, Tucker 
of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Van Rensse- 
laer, Webster, Whipple, Williams of Virginia, and 
Wilson of South Carvlina—77. 

So the resolution from the Senate was referred 
to the joint committee yesterday appointed on the 
motion of Mr. Taytor. 


And the House adjourned. 
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Tuorspay, April 22. 


Mr. Fot.er, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, made a report on the petition of Benja- 
min King, accompanied by a bill for his relief; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Kent, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, reported a bill from the Senate 
“for enclosing the burying ground of Christ 
Church, Washington Parish,” without amend- 
ment; which was committed to a Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. Ranvotpn wished to move to reject the 
bill; but, in this stage of the proceeding, the mo- 
tion was not in order. 

Mr. Newton, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill to authorize the building of 
lighthouses, light vessels, and beacons, therein 
mentioned, and for other purposes; which was 
read twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Acexanoer, of Virginia, submitted the fol- 
lowing, which lies one day: 

“ Resolved, That the President be requested to 
cause to be laid before this House the proceedings of 
a court martial lately held at Norfolk, for the trial of 


Laemgaen Beverley Kennon, of the United States 
avy.” 






















form of a motion by Mr. Taytor, of New York, 
and the question being upon agreeing thereto— 
Mr. Forsyra, of Georgia, said, he had the 
honor, a day or two ago, of submitting a motion 
to the House on this subject, the object of which 
he had not an opportunity to explain, in conse- 
uence of a call for the question of consideration. 
he object I had in view, said Mr. F., was the 
same as that which the committee seem to have 
had in contemplation in their report of this morn- 
ing. I understand this to be, to prevent any col- 
lision between the orders of the Executive branch 
of the Government and those of the Legislative. 
I understand the committee to have determined 
on calling Mr. Edwards before them to ascertain 
what he has to say upon this subject, in addition 
to what he has stated in his memorial. Asa 
matter of courtesy, that being the case, it is proper 
for the House to give notice of the fact to the 
President of the United States, that the individual 
in question might not seek: to escape, under the 
plea of Executive orders, from the investigation 
which he has himself asked of this House to in- 
stitute. The object of my motion was the same 
with that now before the House, and it appears to 
me that the form of mine was more proper than 
the form of that which has been submitted. 
What interest has the President of the United 
States in knowing what are the votes of any com- 
mittee of this House? All that is necessary for 
him to know is, that this House has taken up the 
subject for investigation. We do not ask from 
him any thing to enable us to exercise our right- 
ful power in this matter, and our motives for act- 
ing are therefore of no importance to the due 
information of the Executive. The simple an- 
nunciation of the fact is sufficient. Under these 
impressions, Mr. F. moved to strike out all the 
above, after the word “Ordered,” and insert, in 


The amendments made in Committee of the 
Whole to the bill “for correcting errors in enter- 
ing lands at the land offices,” were read and 
agreed to by the House, and the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 


ADDRESS OF NINIAN EDWARDS. 


Mr. FLoyp, from the committee to whom was 
referred the memorial of Ninian Edwards, vindi- 
cating himself and accusing Mr. Secretary Craw- 
ord, pursuant to instructions of the committee, | ji 04 thereof, his motion. in the followin das 

; : : : » his : g words: 
Se eae the following minutes of its pro- |, That the President be officially informed that this 
hele Ei House has ordered an investigatidn of the memorial 

‘ The committee, to whom was referred a commuU- | presented to this House on the 19th instant by Ninian 
nication from Ninian Edwards, report the following Edwards, lately appointed Minister to Mexico; that 
prec their proceedings to the House of Repre- | the said Ninian Edwards may be instructed not to 


| leave the United States before that investigation has 
Apri 21, 1824, | taken place.” 


Present, all the members of the committee. | Mr. Ranvotpn, of Virginia, said, as the course 

Voted, That the committee ought to proceed to make | pointed out by the committee would attain all the 
inquiry into the matters contained in the said memo- | objects which the gentleman from Georgia had 
rial, and connected therewith. in view, he did not see why the change should be 

Voted, That, for the purpose of such inquiry, the 'made. If the gentleman will attend to the terms 
attendance of the said Ninian Edwards upon the com- | of the proposition before the House, said Mr. R., 
mittee, to be by them examined, is requisite; and that | he will see that there is nothing in it which, in 
his attendance be accordingly ordered. | the smallest degree, compromits the proceedings 

Voted, That the chairman do inform the House of | of this body; that we are acting by our own in- 
the foregoing resolutions of the committee; and inas- | herent power; that it is not proposed to call on 
much as it is suggested that the said Ninian Edwards | the Executive Department, though a co-ordinate 
is about to leave the United States on foreign diplo- | branch of the Government, for any ancillary aid. 
matic service— We are acting by our own virtue and power ; but, 

Voted, That the chairman do move the House that | having done so, we have thought it proper to ad- 
information of said communication, of the votes of the | vise the Executive branch of the Government, 
House thereon, and of the foregoing resolutions of the | that he might take such order on the matter, !n 
committee, be communicated to the President of the | his own exclusive sphere, as to him may seem fit 


United States.” | and proper. And what morecan we do? I hope 
The latter proposition having been put into the ' the amendment will not be adopted, but that we 
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shall decide on this motion, and give to the chair- 
man an opportunity to make a further motion, 
which he is authorized by the committee to 
make. 

Mr. Tay.or, of New York, said, it was true 
that, on a former occasion, when the gentleman 
from Georgia presented his motion, he (Mr. T.) 
did call for the question of consideration upon it. 
The reason why he had done so, was, that the 
subject had just been referred to a committee with- 
out any special instruction. The first question, it 
was apparent, which would present itself to that 
committee would be, Does the memorial contain 
sufficient matter to justify re in the in- 
vestigation of its contents? That question had 
not been, in any manner, decided, when the gen- 
tleman from Georgia offered his motion. It was 
not until last night that the committee came to 
the determination that it was proper that the 
should proceed in their inquiry. This, Mr. T. 
said, was necessarily a previous question to be de- 
termined. For, if the committee had been of 
opinion that the subject was not, for any reason, 
fit to be inquired into, it would not have been 
proper to give to the President the intimation in 
question. After the committee had decided the 
preliminary question, the next step was to require 
the attendance of Mr. Edwards. The House will 
perceive that the committee propose to apply to 
the Executive for no power, but to notify him of 
the decision requiring the attendance of Mr. Ed- 
wards, as a fit regard for that comity and respect 
which is due from this House toa co-ordinate 
branch of the Government. Mr. T. believed that 
the notification of both these decisions of the com- 
mittee was necessary, for the pur of apprizing 
_the President of the reasons of this House for 
requiring the attendance of an individual who 
was known to be absent on diplomatic services, 
«ec. 

Mr. Wesster, of Massachusetts, did not see 
that any difficulty was presented by this question 
to the House. Here, said he, is a communication 
referred to a committee of this House, in the course 
of investigating which, the personal attendance 
of an individual, understood to have been recently 
despatched on a foreign service, is found to be ne- 
cessary, and is required. All that the committee 
aim at, therefore, is to inform the Executive of so 
much as to show that business before us requires 
the personal attendance of one whom he has des- 
patched, or is about to despatch on foreign diplo- 
matic service. This is all that is proposed by the 
resolution now before the House. 

Mr. Kremer, of Pennsylvania, rose, and observed 
that, before he voted on this question, he must 
know whether the committee can wait for the re- 
turn of the person proposed to be sent for. He 
knew not, for his own part, where Mr. Edwards 
was to be found. The session was now near its 
close, it would be unnecessary to send for him, if, 
when he came, the House had adjourned, or the 
committee was not prepared to go on. If we do 
send to Wheeling, when our messenger gets there 
Mr. E. will be gone, and we shall be pursuing 
him from town to town nobody knows how long. 


If it was in order, he should move that the resolu- 
tion lie on the table. 

The motion to lay the subject on the table was 
decided in the negative, by a large majority. 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, said, the objection 
he had to the matter now before the House, would 
apply as well to the resolution of the gentleman 
from Georgia, as to the recommendation of the 
committee. He could perceive no necessity for 
the further interposition of the House, and it might 
be eee to call for it. We have referred the 
memorial to a committee, said he, with what pro- 
priety it is not for me now to say, and have vested 
that committee with full power to send for persons 
and papers. We could give no greater power. 
Under the authority already possessed, the com- 
mittee were authorized to send for this individual, 
without our interference, and he thought they 
should do so. If the public character of the in- 
dividual rendered it improper to compel his at- 
tendance, without the interference of the Execu- 
tive, it would be competent for the committee, 
without applying to this House, to request such 
interference. He had some experience of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and he believed it unprece- 
dented for a committee, vested ‘with full powers, 
to call upon the House to do what might be as 
well done without their aid. He could easily 
conceive, that a subject of no great magnitude, in 
itself, might be clothed with much artificial 1m- 
portance, by such proceedings; and he saw no pro- 
priety in the committee reporting the journal of 
their private proceedings, from time to time, to 
this House. He was averse to the repeated agita- 
tion of the subject in this manner, to the prejudice 
of other business, by the daily or weekly rt of 
the journalof thecommittee’sproceedings. He de- 
sired a full and prompt investigation; the prompter 
the better; but he thought the committee had 
ample power over the subject, and he hoped the 
House would not be called upon to act unnecés- 
sarily in the business. 

Mr. Curusert, of Georgia, referring to the in- 
timation, as he understood it, of the committee, 
that the presence of Mr. Edwards was so neces- 
sary that the investigation of the charges made 
by him could not go on without his presence, said 
he thought there could be no such indispensable 
necessity for the presence of Mr. Edwards here. 
The House would perceive, he said, that any in- 
dividual, intending to do a serious mischief to 
another, might select a particular moment to pre- 
fer charges against another, and, by abandoni 
his position, preventing an investigation of his 
motives as well as his charges, leave an erroneous 
impression on the public mind. It was desirable 
that the accuser should be where he places his ac- 
cusation; the common sense of mankind shows 
that the accuser ought to abide by the consequen- 
ces of his accusation. But, if he flies from that 
responsibility, the investigation should not, there- 
fore, be delayed. Such delay would be to furnish 
the individual with an opportunity of doing all 
the mischief he desired. Unless it could be ascer- 
tained that the individual in question could be 
brought to this place within a reasonable time, it 
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was desirable, it appeared to him, that the inves- 
tigation of his charges should not be delayed until 
he could be sent for. 

Mr. Wesster replied to the gentleman from 
Delaware, as to the report made from the commit- 
tee. It was certainly no unusual thing for the 
chairman of a committee to make a motion in this 
House, by the instruction of the committee ; and, 
if a portion of the minutes of the committee were 
coupled with it, he did not see that that would 
alter the case, as to the expediency or propriety of 
the -practice. With respect to the suggestion, 
which had been made, that sending for Mr. Ed- 
wards would procrastinate the inquiry, the gentle- 
man from Georgia was not to suppose that the 
committee was going wholly to.suspend this inves- 
tigation, to wait for anybody’s attendance. 

Mr. McLans, still fully impressed with the cor- 
rectness of the view which he had taken of this 
matter, moved to recommit the report. 

Mr. Ranpoupu said he hoped the motion for 
recommitment would not prevail; and he rose for 
the purpose only of calling the attention of the 
House to a fact, that the select committee have 
acted. by the authority and in the name of this 
body, and that, whether gentlemen think that Mr. 
Edwards ought to be brought before the commit- 
tee or not, the writ is now on its way ; that it will 
be served upon him; and that he will be brought 
here, whether we vote in one way or another, on 
this question. In case this inquiry is to be prose- 
cuted, said Mr. R., I cannot consent to act, on 
that committee, except by the imperious mandate 
of this House, without the presence of the inform- 
er. The committee having first resolved that this 
inquiry should be prosecuted—that the informer 
should be brought before the grand jury, have re- 

rted the fact—for what? That the House, be- 
ing one of the co-ordinate branches of this Gov- 
ernment of ours, should communicate to the other 
co-ordinate branch, that which, in courtesy, the 
other branch ought to be put in possession of. 
What do we ask of the President? To aid us to 
bring this Minister before us? No; we need no 
authority from him. We will, in despite of any 
man in this land, have him before us. If, indeed, 
he shall have made his escape from the country, 
we cannot follow him to Mexico ; but, any where 
short of the Balize, the warrant of this House is 
as high authority as any known in this Jand, and, 
as such, I trust it will be supported. If I had 
hoagie that, in the act of that commitiee, the 
privileges of this House, the privileges of the 
American people in their Representatives, had 
been compromitted, no consideration that man can 
name, would have induced me to give it my sanc- 
tion. It was at my motion that the order was 

ssed to bring the accuser before us. I hope the 

ouse will proceed as proposed. The committee 
have maintained the authority of this House, 
which [ never will surrender, and have, in their 
report, acted to the Executive with that comity 
and urbanity which, when it shall cease to pre- 
vail between the co-ordinate branches of any 
Government like ours, must throw every thing 
into confusion. 


Mr. Cook, of Illinois, said it had been, and 
should be, his course, pending this subject, to ab- 
stain from saying any thing in relation to the 
merits of it, and to abstain from exhibiting any 
thing like feeling in relation to it. In his opinion, 
the course which the committee had pursued, on 
this occasion, was a proper one. The Executive 
had probably given its orders to this individual, 
and his actual position might not be so well known 
to any one as to the Executive. Mr. C. thought 
it was probable that, before any process could 
reach him, he would have left Illinois, and might 
have reached New Orleans, and the information 
communicated to the Executive might be effectual 
to answer the end of the process of this House 
reaching him. Mr. C. concluded by repeating 
that he would not trust his feelings on this occa- 
sion, for he wished to suppress them, so far as to 
speak on the merits of this controversy, &c. 

Mr. Forsytu asked if he had understood the 
gentleman from Illinois rightly, when he informed 
the House that this person was now on his way 
to New Orleans, and about to pass thence from 
the United States ? 

Mr. Cook said that he had so stated, presuming 
it to be the fact. 

Mr. Forsyts said it was only what he sus- 
pected. The Parthian throws behind him his 
poisoned arrows as he retreats, and then flies be- 
yond the reach of pursuit. But, Mr. F. said, he 
could not fortunately leave the United States be- 
fore the process of the committee could reach 
him. The vessel which was to have the honor 
to bear him out, had not yet left the navy yard at 
this place, and, as he would scarcely venture to 
sail without the protection of the guns of the na- 
tion, he could yet be overtaken. 

Mr. Cook said that, when up before, he had in- 
tended to suggest, that the vessel which was des- 
tined to carry Mr. Edwards to Mexico, was yet at 
this place; that by this vessel, information could 
be given to him of his presence being desired 
here; and that the only, at least most probable 
way, in which the process of this House could 
reach him, and he could be recalled for the pur- 
ee this House, would be by means of this 
vessel. 

Mr. Foyp said that the committee had thought 
it necessary that this individual should be present 
during the examination of his charges. They 
were perfectly aware that the authority with 
which they were invested by the House, was suf- 
ficient for all the purposes of bringing him here, 
and, in the course which they had pursued, had 
no object but to give the President of the United 
States, in a respectful manner, information of the 
course which it had been thought proper, by the 
committee, to pursue; and he hoped the opposition 
to it would be withdrawn. 

Mr. McLane said he was not anxious to em- 
barrass the proceedings by the motion which he 
had made, under the conviction, in his own mind, 
that the President ought not to be called upon to 
do what the House has the perfect power to do. 
He was anxious for this investigation to go on. 
He thought, with the gentleman from Virginia, 
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that the informer on this occasion ought to be 
present; but he thought; also, that the whole mat- 
ter was already within the power of the commit- 
tee. To save trouble to the House, however, he 
would withdraw his motion for recommitment. 

Mr. Mattary, of Vermont, said the House had 
given the committee all the powers which it pos- 
sesses in relation to this matter. The question is 
now, whether it is necessary to call upon the 
House to aid the committee to carry its powers 
into execution. The committee have all the pow- 
ers of this House on the subject, and have certain- 
ly the same power to communicate the fact of 
their proceedings to the President, that this House 
has, and on the same principle on which they 
would have power to ask information from him. 

Mr. Forsyrua said that he had not offered his 
first motion on this subject (that which the House 
refused to consider) before this House had referred 
the inquiry into the subject to a committee, with 
power to send for persens and papers: It appeared 
to him, he said, at the time he made the motion, 
that such a proceeding was absolutely due, in 
courtesy to the Executive. Perhaps, he said, he 
had some little feeling on this subject, arising from 
the difference of the manner in which his proposi- 
tion, and the nearly similar one of another gen- 
tleman, had been received. He saw no necessity, 
however, for pressing his amendment, though he 
could not see any occasion for all this particularity 
on the subject. In deference, therefore, to the 
wishes of several of his friends, whose opinions 
he always respected, he withdrew his motion for 
amendment. 

The question recurring on the report of the 
Commitiee— 

Mr. Futter, of Massachusetts, said, he was 
rather sorry that the gentleman from Georgia had 
withdrawn his motion, because it was perfectly 
free from any ambiguity, which the proposition 
of the committee was not. If the amendment had 
prevailed, however, he could not have voted for 
this reason: He was one of those who hoped, the 
other day, that the motion for printing the me- 
morial would have prevailed, and that he should 
thus have been enabled to judge of the necessity 
of the presence of the accuser. At present, he 
said, he did not feel himself competent to decide 
whether his presence was necessary or not. He, 
for one, moreover, was not willing to notify the 
President that the committee thought the interpo- 
sition of the authority of the House necessary, be- 
cause the committee are themselves competent to 
do it, and, if they think proper, it is their duty to 
do it. There was another consideration on this 
subject, which Mr. F. thought must occur to the 
mind of every one. Is it possible, is it probable, 
at any rate, that Congress will remain in session 
for two months to have the presence of this gen- 
tleman? It would take a month to give notice to 
this individual, another month to get him here, 
and after he got here, the investigation of the case 
by the committee would not occupy less than two 
or three weeks. A full investigation of this case, 


Mr. F’. hoped, would take place at the next ses- 


sion. Under the present circumstances, he saw 





H. or R. 


no occasion for giving information to the Presi- 
dent of the opinion of the committee.* 

Mr. Bartvert, of New Hampshire, said, he 
was desirous of understanding rightly what was 
the object of the motion before the House. If he 
had a correct view of it, some other gentlemen 
who had spoken had not. It had been suggested, 
that there was not time to send for this person, 
and that the House ought not to give this notice 
to the Executive, because by so doing it would 
commit itself. Those questions, said Mr. B., are 
not now before the House. The House has con- 
fided the question to a select committee ; that com- 
mittee has decided it, and it is a question no 
longer to be discussed. I do not understand the 
resolution ‘as it is understood by one gentleman, as 
being intended to give facility to the execution of 
the power which the committee have undertaken 
to exercise, but as intending this, and nothing 
more : that this person, whom the committee have 
sent for, who, they have said, shall come here, 
and who, I have no doubt, will come here, isa 
person whom the President, with the consent of 
the Senate, has ordered on service to a foreign 
Government. Some time ago, we gave to the 
President power to appoint Ministers to certain 
Governments, whenever he should think it expe- 
dient to do so. We have, by the act of our com- 
mittee, temporarily revoked that power so far as 
he has exercised it in this particular instance. 
He has said, that Ninian Edwards shall be Min- 
ister to Mexico; we have said, that he shall not 
go. If the United States have great interests at 
stake in Mexico, and it is necessary we should 
have a Minister there, it is proper that we should 
inform the President that the person whom he 
has appointed for that purpose we have recalled. 
If the President sent him, and we, in the pleni- 
tude of our power, ordered him back, is it not ne- 
cessary that the President should be informed of 
the fact? It had been suggested, that the com- 
mittee has the power to communicate this infor- 
mation to the President. My opinion, said Mr. 
B., is, that they have not. They have not the 
power to communicate directly with the President 
on the subject, but they have the power to give 
information on the subject to this Huuse, of which 
they are the organ, and, the information being so 





*Wasarneton, 23d April, 1824. 

Messrs. Gales § Seaton: You will oblige me by 
correcting an error in reporting, in your paper of this 
morning, the remarks made by me, respecting the in- 
vestigation of the charges in Mr. Edwards’s memorial. 
In stating the impropriety of protracting the session 
of Congress for several months, to examine Mr. E. 
personally, I observed, “ that the committee ought im- 
mediately to proceed in the investigation ; and that, 
if his presence should be found to be necessary, I 
hoped the examination, as far as he was concerned, 
would be made at the next session.” 

I by no means intended to express the opinion that 
the investigation ought to be deferred, being clearly 
of the opinion, that no time or means, within the 
power of the committee, ought to be neglected. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

TIMOTHY FULLER. 
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given, the question now is, whether it be proper 
to give it to the Executive. If the appointment 
of a Minister was necessary, it continues to be so. 
If it was necessary a month ago, no change of 
circumstances having occurred, the interest of the 
country now equally demands that a Minister pro- 
ceed directly to Mexico ; in which case it might 
be necessary for the President, on receiving this 
information, to designate some other person for 
this station, &c. 

Mr. Buck, of Vermont, made a few observa- 
tions, the import of which were, that it was not 
material whether this information were given to 
the Executive by the committee, or by a vote of 
this House—so that whether the present proposi- 
tion was agreed to or not, appeared to. him to be 
of little importance. 

The question was then taken on the report of 
the committee, as above stated, and it was agreed 
to, almost without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. F.Loyp then moved that the Clerk of this 
House be directed to adopt measures to expedite 
the printing of the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon which the said communication is 
founded, and that the said communication, with 
its accompanying documents, be printed; which 
was agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Mr. Forwarp postponed his motion to take up 
the bill “laying duties on sales at auction” till 
Monday next. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Campsext, of Ohio, in the Chair,) 
on the following bills, viz: “A bill granting to 
the Territory of Arkansas the right of pre-emption 
to certain quarter sections of land;” “A bill 
changing the mode of surveying the public lands 
on any river, lake, bayou, or water course, in the 
State of Mississippi and Territory of Arkansas ;” 
and “A bill granting to the counties of each State 
and Territory of the United States, in which the 
public lands are situated, the right of pre-emption 
to quarter sections of land for seats of justice 
within the same.” 

Considerable discussion took place on amend- 
ments to these bills, in which Messrs. Moore, of 
Alabama, Wick.irre,Owen, WuipP_e, LETcuer, 
McCoy, and Rankin, took part. 

Finally, the bills were ordered to a third 
reading. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Conpicr in the Chair,) on the re- 
port of the Committee of Pensions and Revolu- 
tionary Claims, unfavorable to the petition of 
Richard G. Morris. 

Mr. Bassett, of Virginia, moved to reverse the 
resolution reported by the committee, by striking 
out the word “ not.” 

The report was read. 

Mr. Taytor, of New York, suggested the in- 
expediency of farther proceeding in the consider- 
ation of this affair. 

Mr. Bassett pronounced the whole report to be 
deceptive—the case had never been thoroughly or 
fairly examined. 


Mr. Taytor explained. 

Mr. Bassett resumed, and went at length into 
the illustration and defence of the claim of the 
petitioner, referring occasionally to documents ip 
support of his statements. 

r. Lirrie, chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions and Revolutionary Claims, spoke in 


reply. 

es P. P. Barsourand Wricut advocated, 
and Messrs. WuitTLesey, Lite, and McCoy, 
opposed the amendment; and the question being 
taken, it was negatived by a large majority. 

The Committee then rose, and reported their 
agreement to the original report— 

And the House adjourned. 





Fripay, April 23. 


Mr. Witutams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, to which was referred the 
bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of Colonel William Duane,” reported the 
same without amendment; and it was committed 
to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WessteERr, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was recommitted the bill to pro- 
vide for the sale of lands conveyed to the United 
States, in certain cases, and for other purposes, 
reported the same without amendment; and it 
was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time 
to-morrow. 

The resolution yesterday offered by Mr. Aex- 
ANDER, in relation to Lieutenant Kennon’s case, 
was taken up, and agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Haywarp, the Committee 
on the Public Buildings were instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of purchasing three of 
Capellano’s marble busts of Washinginn, to be 
placed in the public buildings, under the direction 
of the said committee. 

Engrossed bills of the following titles, viz : 

An act supplementary to an act approved on 
the 3d of March, 1819, entitled “An act providing 
for the correction of errors in making entries of 
land at the land offices ;” 

An act changing the mode of surveying the 
public lands on any river, lake, bayou, or water- 
course, in the State of Mississippi, and Territory 
of Arkansas ; 

An act granting to the counties or parishes of 
each State and Territory of the United States, in 
which the public lands are situated, the right of 
pre-emption to quarter sections of land, for seats 
of justice within the same; were, respectively, 
read the third time, and passed. 

A Message was received from the PresipENT 
or THE Unitep Srares, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives of the United States: 


In conformity with a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, of yesterday, I have received a copy of 
the proceedings of the committee to whom was refer- 
red a communication from Ninian Edwards, lately ap- 
pointed a Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico, in which 
it is decided that his attendance in this city, for the 
purpose of being examined by the committee, on mat- 
ters contained in the said communication, was requi- 
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site. As soon as I was apprized that such a commu- 
nication had been made to the House, anticipating 
that the attendance of Mr. Edwards might be desired, 
for the purpose stated, I thought it proper that he 
should be informed thereof, and instructed him not to 
proceed on his mission, but to await such call as might 
be made on him, either by the House, or its commit- 
tee ; and, in consequence, a letter was addressed to 
him to that effect, by the Secretary of State. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Apnrit 23, 1824., 


The Message was read, and laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Lerrwicu, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Brent in the 
Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of Mary James.” 
The report of the Committee of Claims on thecase 
having been read, the bill was reported to the 
House without amendment, and ordered to a third 
reading. 

On motion of Mr. Bucnanan, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Ster.ine in 
the Chair,) on the bill “to alter the judicial dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania.” The blanks in the bill 
were filled, and it was reported, and ordered to a 
third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Newron, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Larsrop in 
the Chair,) on the bill “for the relief of Isaac 
Collier and others ;” and on the bill “allowing 
bounties to persons employed in the cod fisheries, 
in certain cases;” which bills were reported 
without amendment, and ordered to a third 
reading. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act to author- 
ize masters of vessels, in certain cases, to clear 
out at the custom-house of Petersburg, or that 
of Richmond;” was read the third time, and 
passed. 


PRE-EMPTIONS—PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. Wuippzs, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, who were instructed by resolutions passed 
by the House, on the 3lst December, 1823, the 
2d and 23d of January last, to inquire into the 
expediency of granting pre-emption rights in the 
purchase of public lands, in certain cases, and to 
whom was referred the petition of Hardy Doyal 
and George Caperton, and the petition of L. C. 
Davis, made a report thereon ; which was laid on 
the table. 

The report is as follows: 


Before adverting to the particular cases embraced 
by the resolutions and petitions referred, the commit- 
tee deem it proper to make some general observations 
on the subject of pre-emption grants, as connected 
with the general policy of the Government in relation 
to the public lands. 

By reference to the various laws on the subject of 
provements it will be perceived that, where the 

nited States have acquired territory where settle- 
ments existed at the time of the acquisition, the per- 
sons having made such settlements have been per- 
mitted by the Government to retain their lands by 
paying therefor the minimum price, subject to a rea- 
sonable limitation as to the quantity to be retained. 

In cases where territory has been acquired from 


tended to the period in which the United States took 
the actual possession of the ceded territory. Some 
modifications of these principles have, at times, and 
under particular circumstances, existed, but the main 
principle has been generally adhered to. 

The committee are of opinion that an extension of 
these principles would be injurious to the Govern- 
ment, as well as to those who may hereafter become 
the purchasers of the public lands, and probably to 
those, also, who may venture to settle upon Govern- 
ment lands without authority hereafter. 

It eannot be perceived by what principle persons 
having no color of title should, after lands on which 
they have settled were known to belong to the United 
States at the time of making such settlement, claim 
the pre-emption right to such lands. 

Should the Government sanetion applications of 
this nature, an inducement would be offered to per- 
sons of an enterprising disposition to anticipate, in 
every quarter, the Government in its sales of the pub- 
lic lands, and to settle upon and improve the most 
valuable tracts of land, which they would claim at the 
minimum price, whenever such lands were brought 
into market by authority of the United States. 

Purchasers of land finding themselves prevented 
from acquiring good lands, would abstain from pur- 
chases, and resort to illegal settlements, in the hope 
of obtaining that at the minimum value, which they 
could not obtain at fair and open sale. 

Thus, a competition would be exeited among a cer- 
tain description of our population, to locate them- 
selves upon the public lands without much regard to 
lines or boundaries, and with very little respect for 
the rights either of the Government or their Indian 
neighbors. 

When it might become necessary for the Govern- 
ment to offer for sale the tracts on which these settle- 
ments had been made, the persons interested would 
find arguments at hand, in their poverty and distress, 
and the situation of their families, to show why they 
should be permitted to retain their homes and their 
improvements. 

Abuses like these would necessarily attract the at- 
tention of the Government, and induce Congress to 
adopt rigorous measures to repress them, by which 
many who had thus precipitately made unauthorized 
settlements would be deprived of their labor and again 
be compelled to begin anew, thus losing the labor of 
years. 

A system of indulgence to those who trespass by 
making unauthorized settlements upon the lands of 
the United States, after those lands are known to be 
the property of the Government, would, in the opinion 
of the committee, be productive of much perplexity to 
the Government as well as of injury to those con- 
oo in the purchase and settlement of the national 

omain. 


The committee will now proceed to consider the 
several resolutions and petitions referred to them, 
which relate either to pre-emption rights or to indul- 
gences prayed for by those who have made unauthor- 
ized settlements upon the public lands. 

By the resolution of December 31st, 1823, the com- 
mittee are ‘* instructed to inquire into the justice and 
expediency of granting to actual settlers in that part 
of the State of Louisiana, lying cast of the Mississippi 
and island of New Orleans, a right of pre-emption to 
public lands, in the same manner, and for the same 


foreign Powers by treaty, this privilege has been ex- | period of time after possession thereof by the Govern- 
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ment of the United States, as was granted to such 
settlers in the late Territory of Orleans, after posses- 
sion thereof as aforesaid.” 

It will be perceived, by reference to the act of Con- 
gress of April 12th, 1814, that pre-emption rights 
were granted to actual settlers in that part of the 
State of Louisiana west of the river Mississippi, up to 
the date of said act, that is, to the 12th April, 1814. 

The United States took possession of this portion of 
the State of Louisiana on the 10th of December, 1803, 
consequently, settlers for a period of eleven years after 
the possession of the territory of Orleans by the United 
States, had the right of pre-emption of the lands on 
which they had settled secured to them. 

In that portion of the State of Louisiana which lies 
east of the river Mississippi and Island of New Or- 
leans, a different rule was adopted. 

The Government did not get possession of this por- 
tion of the ceded territory until the Autumn of 1810; 
prior to which time it was under the Government of 
Spain, consequently, settlers in this portion of the 
territory had the right of pre-emption secured to them 
by the act of 1814, only for a period of four years 
after the possession by the United States. 

The resolution, therefore, contemplates extending 
to all who had made settlements on the public lands 
of the United States, in the portion of the State of 
Louisiana east of the river Mississippi, up to the year 
1821, the right of pre-emption of the land on which 
they have settled. 

The committee deem it inexpedient to extend the 
right of pre-emption in this manuer. 

The act of the 12th April, 1814, extended equally 
to all portions of the State of Louisiana, and if any 
inequality existed in the situation of the people of dif- 
ferent sections of the State, this circumstance ought 
not of itself to be made ground of claim upon the 
Government. Those who reside east of the river Mis- 
sissippi and Island of New Orleans, had, by that law, 
the right of retaining their lands at the minimum 
value, although they had settled on them without 
leave of the Government, four years after the lands 
were, by solemn transfer and formal possession, k-.awn 
to be the property of the United States: the Govern- 
ment has, therefore, treated these settlers with great 
lenity and indulgence; and if some of their neighbors 
have, by the peculiarity of their situations, derived 
greater benefits from the act of April 12th, 1814, the 
committee cannot, on this account, be induced to 
deem it proper to sanction the principle that persons 
ought to be encouraged to settle upon the public 
lands for ten or eleven years after they are known to 
be the property of the United States. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted, whether the act of 1814 has not 
operated nearly equally upon the settlers on the public 
lands within the State of Louisiana. It was well 
known by the people, that the whole territory acquired 
by the treaty ceding Louisiana to the United States, 
would ultimately fall under their Government, and 
there can be little doubt that many settlements were | and improve them for their own profit and benefit. 
made within the territory in anticipation of this event, | Were the Government to grant these facilities, it is 
hence, the time of taking possession of different por- | easy to perceive that no regard whatever would be 
tions of that tract of country, could produce very little | paid to the regulations of the laws forbidding unav- 
inequality with respect to those who had pre-emption | thorized settlements upon the public lands. 
rights granted them by the act of the 12th April, 1814. The experience of the Government would lead us 

By the resolution of January 2d, 1824, the commit- | to conclude, that the final request of these settlers 
tee are instructed .“ to inquire into the expediency of | would be for pre-emption rights, or at least tu be per- 
granting the right of pre-emption to all persons to | mitted to retain their crops. But the committee trust 
mill seats on public lands, where the same may have | that enough has been said to show the indefensible 
been actually improved as such by them.” nature of this proposition ; they will therefore dismissit. 



















It will be readily perceived that, if the Government 
should sanction a principle of this kind, these valuable 
appendages to the public lands would be universally 
taken up and occupied to the great injury of the Gov. 
ernment, and with no advantage to those who may 
wish to purchase public lands, except to the favored 
individual. 

‘The committee are therefure of opinion, that it would 
be injudicious and that it is inexpedient to adopt such 
a provision. 

By a resolution of the same date, the committee are 
instructed “ to inquire into the expediency of granting 
to actual settlers prior to the Ist of July, 1820, in the 
State of Alabama, the right of purchasing, by pre- 
emption of at least one quarter section of land, em- 
bracing their family residences.” 

The committee refer to the general observations in 
the commencement of this report, and again repeat 
that they can see no sound reason for permitting per. 
sons who have knowingly made unauthorized settle. 
ments on the public lands, to have and enjoy peculiar 
privileges and indulgences ; they are theretore of opin- 
ion that the adoption of such a measure would be im- 
politic and inexpedient. 

By aresolution of January 23d, 1824, the committee 
are instructed “ to inquire into the expediency of re- 
viving the law of the 25th March, 1816, relating to 
the settlers on the lands of the United States.” 

This act, as will be seen by reference to it, provides 
that persons settled on the public lands of the United 
States, may, upon application to a register, recorder, 
or marshal, or to such person as either of them may 
appoint, be permitted to remain on such lands, provided 
the applicant shall sign a declaration, purporting that 
he or she has no claim to the lands on which he or 
she may be located. Books are to be kept and a re- 
gistry of the applications and permissions is to be 
made, and such forms prescribed as the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approbation of the President of 
the United States may direct. The persons availing 
themselves of the provisions of this act are to be con- 
sidered as tenants at will, and to obligate themselves 
not to commit waste, and to yield quiet possession 
when the lands shall be sold by the Government. 
The committee can see no good reason for renewing 
this law, which has been continued in force until the 
3d March, 1819, a period of three years. 

Those who had located themselves on the public 
lands prior to, and until the 3d of March, 1819, have 
had opportunity to avail themselves of the benefits of 
this act, and those who have since that time made un- 
authorized settlements on the vacant lands of the Uni- 
ted States can have no just ground of complaint, if 
left to the ordinary operation of the laws relating t 
such persons. 

To revive the law of 1816, would be to hold out in- 
ducements to settle on the public lands, under the ex- 
pectation, that until such lands were sold, the persons 
making settlements would be permitted to cultivate 
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The petition of Lewis C. Davis was referred to the 
committee on the 26th January, 1824. He states that 
he purchased a quarter section of land in the State of 
Alabama, for which he gave fourteen dollars per acre, that 
he is unable to pay for it and was compelled to relin- 
quish it, and prays to be permitted to re-enter the land 
at the pre-emption price. There appears to be noth- 
ing in this case to entitle the petitioner to particular 
favor, and the committee see no cause why he should 
not be subjected to the operation of the laws and regu- 
lations of the Government relative to such cases. 

The petition of Hardy Doyal and George Caperton, 
of Alabama, referred to the committee on the 27th 
January, 1824, states that the petitioners have erected 
a gristmill on the public lands and cleared a farm ad- 
joining it; that they have expended their whole pro- 
perty in the enterprise; they therefore pray to be per- 
mitted to take a certain quantity of land including 
their mill at the pre-emption value, and that the Gov- 
ernment should grant them a credit of six months from 
the issuing of the patent. 

The committee deem it unnecessary to enter into 
detailed reasoning to show the inadinissibility of this 
proposition. It is sufficient to remark, that it is in di- 
rect contravention of the policy which it is believed the 
Government ought to pursue, for the purpose of put- 
ting a stop to unauthorized settlements on the public 
lands. 

PENELOPE DENNEY. 


On motion of Mr. CaMBRELENG, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Conpicr 
in the Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of Pene- 
lope Denney.” Several documents were read. 
The question being still pending from a former 
sitting, in January, to amend the bill, by provid- 
ing the support of Mrs. Denney from the Navy 
Pension Fund, instead of ‘the Treasury of the 
United States, a debate arose, in which Messrs. 
CAMBRELENG, FuLLer, Woop of New York, 
Wanrriccp, and Bucuanan, tok part. 

Mr. BucHanan moved to strike out the enact- 
ing clause—and the debate was then farther con- 
tinued by Mr. Futter, Mr. Bucuanan, Mr. 
CamBRELENG, Mr. Livinaston, Mr. WaRFIELD, 
and Mr. SHarpe. 

In this debate, the merits of Denney were not 
disputed, nor the wants of his mother, but it was 
objected to the bill that it introduced a new prin- 
ciple in the pension laws of the United States, by 
noe for parents ; the present laws only ma- 

ing provision for widows and children; and it 
was further argued that, if given at all, the pen- 
sion should come out of the ‘l'reasury of the Uni- 
ted States, and not out of the Navy Pension Fund. 
That fund, consisting of contributions of prize 
money, was, at its creation, pledged to a class of 
persons to which cases of this kind did not be- 
long, and it would be a breach of public faith to 
touch it. 

The question was then taken on striking out 
the enacting clause, and decided in the negative— 
ayes 58, noes 63. 

The question then recurring on striking out the 
clause of the bill which provides to pay the pen- 
sion “out of any moneys in the Treasury of the 
United States,” and inserting, in its place, “ the 


Navy Pension Fund,” the debate was resumed by 





Messrs. Breck, CAMBRELENG, Futter, Hamit- 
TON, and Bocwanan; and the question being 
taken, it was decided in the affirmative—ayes 89, 
noes 58. 

The bill was then reported to the House; the 
amendment was agreed to, and the question being 
on ordering it toa third reading, Mr. Breck called 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Mercatre then moved to lay the bill on 
the table, which was negatived—ayes, 50 noes 83. 

The yeas and nays, on ordering the bill to a 
third reading, were then taken, as follows: Yeas 
62, nays 98. 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Brent, Cady, Cam- 
breleng, Carter, Cary, Collins, Condict, Conner, Cook, 
Crafts, Craig, Culpeper, Cushman, Dwight, Ellis, 
Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New York, Garnett, 
Gurley, Hamilton, Harris, Hayward, Hemphill, Her- 
rick, Herkimer, Hogeboom, Houston, F. Johnson, 
Kidder, Kremer, Litchfield, Livingston, Locke, Long- 
fellow, McDuffie, McLane of Delaware, Mallary, 
Marvin, Miller, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Ken- 
tucky, Morgan, Nelson, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Richards, Rives, Saunders, Sandford, Sharpe, Spence, 
James Stephenson, Strong, Taylor, Test, Thompson 
of Kentucky, Tyson, Van Rensselaer, Van Wyck, 
Wood, and Woods. 


Nars—Meessrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Alli- 
son, Barber of Connecticut, P. P. Barbour, Bartlett, 
Bassett, Beecher, Breck, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, 
Burleigh, Burton, Campbell of Ohio, Cobb, Cocke, 
Crowninshield, Cuthbert, Day, Eddy, Edwards of 
Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, Findlay, 
Floyd, Fuller, Garrison, Gazlay, Gist, Hall, Harvey, 
Hayden, Henry, Hobart, Hooks, Isacks, Jenkins, 
Johnson of Virginia, Kent, Lathrop, Leftwich, Letch- 
er, Lincoln, Little, Livermore, Long, McArthur, Mc- 
Coy, McKean, McKee, McKim, McLean of Ohio, 
Markley, Martindale, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Mit- 
chell of Pennsylvania, Neale, Newton, O’Brien, 
Owen, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of New Hampshire, Prince, Rankin, Reed, 
Ross, Scott, Sibley, Sloane, Arthur Smith, William 
Smith, Spaight, Standefer, Sterling, Stoddard, Talia- 
ferro, Tattnall, Tod, Tomlinson, Tucker of Virginia, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Udree, Vance of North 
Carolina, Vance of Ohio, Vinton, Warfield, Whipple, 
Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Williams of New Y ork, 
Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, 
Henry Wilson, and Wright. 


So, the bill was rejected. 


ALVIN BRONSON. 


On motion of Mr. Tracy, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Foot, of Connec- 
ticut in the Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of 
Alvin Bronson.” 

The memorial of the petitioner, and report of 
the Committee of Claims, were read. 

Mr. Wixtiams, of North Carolina, stated his 
objection to the claim, and called for the reading 
of an opinion of Chief Justice McKean, of Penn- 
sylvania, on a similar case. 

Mr. WuirrLesey contended that that case was 
not analogous, and went into a recapitulation of 
the circumstances. 

Mr. McCoy declared that, by recent testimony, 
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his view of the case was now changed, and he ad- 
vocated the claim. 

The bill was then reported, without amend- 
ment, and ordered to a third reading. 

















Resolved, That, after this day, until otherwise o;. 
dered, the House will daily take a recess, from two 
o’cloek until four o’clock, in the afternoon. 

Mr. Campse_i spoke in opposition to the reso. 
lution. There would be a difficulty in procurins 
a quorum. The evening session must be shor, 
He was utterly opposed to nocturnal sessions, &¢, 

Mr. Taycor replied, and insisted that the meas. 
ure proposed was the best mode of avoiding the 
necessity of nocturnal sessions. It would obviate 
the necessity of prolonging the session, 

At the suggestion of Mr. Wesster, the motion 
was modified, so as to propose a recess from two 
o’clock until four, and the hour of meeting in the 
morning to be ten o’clock. 

Mr. Dwicut inquired whether, if this resolution 
should be adopted, it is probable the committee 
would concur in the date of adjournment resolved 
upon by the Senate ? 

Mr. Tay_or replied, and explained. 

Some conversation took place between Messrs, 
Srewart, ‘Wricat, Lirrie, Taytor, McCoy, 
Kremer, and Stewarr. 

Mr. TatTna ut wished to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee whether they included in 
the calculation they had made, in reference toa 
time of adjournment, the investigation of a late 
document submitted to the House by Ninian 
Edwards. He thought the House bound, having 
ordered that investigation, not to adjourn till it 
was fully gone through. 

Mr. Tay or replied, and repeated the explana- 
tion he had already given. 

Mr. Wi.utiams, of North Carolina, moved to lay 
the resolution on the table. The question being 
taken, it was decided in the negative—ayes 52, 
noes 91. 

The resolution was then adopted, and the ar- 
rangement of the orders of the day was ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. ALLEN moved that the joint committee be 
discharged from the consideration of the joint res- 
olation from the Senate, on the subject of adjourn- 
ment. 

The House refused to consider the motion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the bill “for the relief of David Giffin 
and Samuel Hoag.” The report of the Commit 
tee of Claims in the case was read. The bill was 
then reported without amendment, and ordered 
be engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Test, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the bill “ for the relie! 
of the representatives of Joseph Mims, deceased.’ 
The report of the Committee of Claims was read ; 
and the bill being reported, was ordered to a third 
reading. 

On motion of Mr. Ross, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Conpicr in the 
Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of the assignees 
and legal representatives of John H. Piatt, de- 
ceased.” The report of the committee was read. 
The bill was reported, without amendment, and 
ordered to a third reading. 





Satourpay, April 24. 

Mr. Hempaitt, from the ommittee on Roads 
and Canals, to which was committed the bill 
from the Senate, entitled “An act for the relief 
of Ichabod Lord Skinner,” reported the same 
without amendment; and it was committed ‘to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Gazvay offered the following: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
do cause to be executed the act of the Congress of the 
United States, passed on the 3d of March, 1803, as 
far as the same relates to a township of land situated 
in the tract of land patented to John Cleves Symmes, 
and reserved for schools. 

The House refused to consider the resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN gave notice that, on Monday next, 
he should call up the joint resolution, offered by 
him some time since, on the subject of the ad- 
journment of this House. 

An engrossed bill “to provide for the sale of 
lands conveyed to the United States, in certain 
cases, and for other yo m9 

An engrossed bill “for the relief of Mary 
James ;” 

An engrossed bill “to alter the Judicial Dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, and for other purposes ;” 

An engrossed bill “for the relief of Isaac Col- 
lier and others ;” 

An engrossed bill “for the relief of Alvin 
Bronson ;” 

An engrossed bill “to allow bounties to persons 
engaged in the cod fishery, in certain cases,” were, 
respectively, read a third time, passed, and sent to 
the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. Tay or, from the joint committee appoint- 
ed to report what business required the attention 
of Congress during the present session, and at 
what time Congress shall adjourn, made a report 
in part with respect to the business to be taken 
up, which is divided into classes, and reported the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That all the legislative business before the 
Senate ; the bills before the House of Representatives, 
mentioned in schedule No. 1, 2, 3,4; and so many 
of those mentioned in schedule No. 5, as time shall 
permit,—be acted upon at the present session. That 
precedence be given to private claims, examined and 
sanctioned by the committees to which they were re- 
spectively referred, and to bills of a public nature which 
it is believed will not require protracted discussion. 
And that those which are embraced in schedule No. 5, 
which shall not be decided upon before the rising of 
Congress, be preferred in the orders of the day, at the 
commencement of the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Taytor explained the arrangement which 
the committee had made, and the resolution was 
adopted. 

DAILY RECESS, &c. 

Mr. Tay .or, from the same committee, reported 

the following resolution : 
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On motion of Mr. Ricaarps, of New York, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole, 
(Mr. Laturop in the Chair, ) on the bill “ for the 
relief of George B, R. Gove.” The report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means was read; and 
the bill was reported, and ordered to a third read- 


ing. 

The House went into a Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Sarre in the Chair,) on the bill 
“for the relief of Joseph Wheaton.” The report 
of the Committee of Claims, on his case, was 
read. The bill was reported, and ordered toa 
third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Futter, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Coss in the 
Chair,) on the bill “for the relief of William 
Blagrove.” The report of the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, in this case, was read. The bill was 
reported, and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Vance, of Ohio, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Ster- 
LinG in the Chair,) on the bill for the relief of 
“John Thomas.” The report of the Committee 
of Military Affairs, relating to this case, was read. 
The bill was then reported, and ordered to a third 
reading. 

On motion of Mr. McLang, of Delaware, the 
House went into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. 
ConpicT in the Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief 
of certain persons who have paid duties on certain 
— imported into Castine.” The report of the 

ommittee of Ways and Means, in this case, was 
read. 

Mr. Cocks spoke in opposition to the petition 
of the persons concerned in this bill, and called 
for the reading of further documents. 

Some conversation then arose between Messrs. 
Cocke, McLane, McCoy, Foor of Connecticut, 
P. P. Barsour, and Wesster; after which the 
Committee rose, and reported the bill without 
amendment ; and it was ordered toa third reading 
a week from this day. 

On motion of Mr. Haywarop, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Cocke in the 
Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of William N. 
Earle.” The memorial of the petitioner was read. 
The bill was then reported, and ordered to a third 
reading. 

On motion of Mr. Reep, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Larurop in the 
Chair,) on the bill “ releasing the owners of the 
ship General Jackson from the payment of cer- 
tain duties.” The report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means on the case was read. The bill 
was then reported, and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Hamitton, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Conpict in 
the Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of the cor- 
poration of St. Ann’s church, Detroit, and for the 
extension of Larned street.” The report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, in relation to this 
case, wasread. The bill was then reported, and 
ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. McLans, the House went 
into a Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Herrick in 
the Chair,) on the bill “authorizing the issuing 


of debentures to Bernard Thooft.” The bill was 
reported to the House, and ordered to a third 
reading. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, in the Chair, ) 
on the bill “for the relief of Arthur H. Henley,” 
which was reported, and ordered to a third read- 
ing. 

DONNELSON, HURD, AND OTHERS. 


The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Suarre in the Chair,) on the bill 
“for the relief of John Donnelson, Stephen Hurd, 
and others.” Mr. Rankin stated, at length, the 
circumstances of this case, and advocated the 
claim of the persons named in the bill. 

Mr. Cocke opposed the claim. 

Mr. CamPBELL, of Ohio, called for the reading 
of a former report on the case, and opposed, at 
considerable length, the passage of the bill. 

Messrs. THompson of Georgia, Isackxs of Ten- 
nessee, and Ranxtn of Mississippi, at great length 
advocated the bill, going into a recapitulation of 
the whole transactions between the United States 
and the State of Georgia, in relation to the Yazoo 
claims, &c. 

Mr. Cons moved to amend the bill by inserting 
the name of Thomas Carr among those for whose 
relief it was drawn. This motion was supported 
by the mover, but was not agreed to by the Com- 
mittee. 

The bill was then reported to the House with- 
out amendment, and, without taking the question 


on its third reading, the House adjourned till 
Monday next. 





Monpay, April 26. 


Mr. Neace presented a memorial of sundry 
inhabitants of the county of Alexandria, in the 
District of Columbia, praying that they may be 
restored to their parent, the State of Virginia — 
Referred to the Committee for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Hamicton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported a bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to exchange five arpens of land on the south 
side of the public lot at Baton Rouge, for an 
equal quantity of land on the north side of said 
lot; which was read twice, and ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Hami ton, from the same committee, who 
were instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
removing the obstructions in the river Iberville, 
placed in it by order of the Commanding General, 
during the late war, made a report; which was 
read, and laid upon the table. 

Mr. HempuHi.y, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, to whom the subject was referred, 
reported a bill to authorize the surveying and 
making a road from Detroit to Chicago; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. McLane, of Delaware, the 
Committee on Military Affairs were instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of authorizing the 
purchase of an additional quantity of land, for the 
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enlargement of the site of Fort Washington, and 
for completing the title in the United States toa 
part of that on which the said fort is now 
erected. 

On motion of Mr. Livineston, the Committee 
on Private Land Claims were directed to report 
whether the claim of Dussuau de la Croix to cer- 
tain lots in the town of Mobile, ought not to be 
confirmed. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed bills of the following 
titles, viz: “An act explanatory of an act, con- 
firming claims to lots in the town of Mobile;” and 
“An act supplementary to ‘An act to incorporate 
a company tor making certain turnpike roads in 
the District of Columbia;” in which bills the 
Senate ask the concurrence of this House. 

The said bills were read twice, and referred ; 
that “explanatory of an act confirming claims to 
lots in the town of Mobile,” to the Committee on 
Public Lands; and that “supplementary to an 
act to incorporate a company for niaking certain 
oe roads in the District of Columbia,” to 
the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

The engrossed bill “for the relief of David 
Giffin and Joseph Hoag ;” an engrossed bill “ for 
the relief of the representatives of Joseph Mims, 
deceased ;” an engrossed bill “for the relief of 
George B. R. Gove,” were severally read a third 
time, passed, and sent to the Senate for concur- 
rence. 

An engrossed bill “ for the relief of William Bla- 
grove” was read a third time. Mr. Kremer op- 
posed the passage of the bill; and it was advo- 
cated by Mr. Harvey and Mr. Fuuier. Mr. 
Kremer then moved to lay the bill on the table. 
The motion was negatived, ayes 26, noes 79; and 
after some further conversation, the bill was pass- 
ed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

The engrossed bill “for the relief of John 
Thomas & Co. ;” an engrossed bill “ for the relief 
of William N. Earle,” were read a third time, 
passed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

An engrossed bill “ for the relief of Jos. Whea- 
ton,” being read a third time, Mr. Cocke asked 
for information, and spoke against the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. Wittiams, of North Carolina, called for 
the reading of a letter from the Comptroller of 
the Treasury on the’ subject, which was read, and 
the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for 
concurrence. 

An engrossed bill “for the relief of the corpo- 
ration of the church of St. Anne, and to authorize 
thr extension of Larned street, in the town of De- 
troit ;” an engrossed bill “ authorizing the release 
of certain debentures to Bernard Thooft,” were 
read a third time, passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence. 

JOHN H. PIATT. 

An engrossed bill “ for the relief of the execu- 
tors and legal representatives of John H. Piatt,” 
having been read a third time, Mr. Forsyru 
moved that the further consideration of the bill be 
postponed until the second Monday in December 
next. 


Mr. Ross spoke in opposition to this motion 
and in favor of the passage of the bill. He went 
at considerable length into a recapitulation of the 
circumstances of this case, showing that the claim 
of Mr. Piatt’s heirs grows out of his relation as q 
contractor for the supply of the army ten years 
ago. 

eMr. Livermore took a similar view of the case, 
and remonstrated against the postponement, in a 
speech of considerable extent. 

Mr. Forsy'ra shortly replied, not in a direct 
denial of the equity of the claim, but expressing a 
desire for a better understanding of it. 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, spoke at length in 
favor of the bill, which, he contended, did not 
go to the whole extent of what was justly due to 
the claimants. He gave a history of what had 
been done; read the opinion of Mr. Pinkney on 
the construction of the law under which the claim 
is advanced, and argued from the whole case, the 
propriety of immediately passing the bill. 

Mr. McArruur testified to many of the cir- 
cumstances of the case of this claimant, who had 
been ruined by adhering to his contract, and died 
in extreme distress. Mr. McA. passed a strong 
eulogium on his honesty, activity, and patriotism. 

Mr. Dwicurt explained the facts on which the 
claim rested, and advocated its equity. 

Mr. Wricut bore witness to other facts, and 
confirmed the views of his character and claim 
which had been already given. 

Mr. McCoy advocated the passage of the bill. 
He had gone intoan extensive examination of the 
case, and was fully satisfied of the justice of the 
claim. The bill fell far short of appropriating 
all that was due to the estate of Mr. Piatt. 

Mr. Forsyta replied—stated his views of the 
law on which the claim was founded, and on 
which he differed from the gentlemen who had 
spoken on the other side. He nevertheless with- 
drew his motion for postponement. 

Mr. McLane further dwelt on the nature of the 
law, defended the interpretation given to it by 
Mr. Pinkney and by the Second Auditor of the 
Treasury, and urged the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Ma.vary read a letter of the late Mr. Piatt, 
in which he refuses to abandon a disadvantageous 
contract, and resulves to go on in supplying the 
army at Detroit, trusting to the equity and libe- 
rality of the Government. 

Mr. LoneFretow called for the reading of the 
contract—and spoke at length in opposition to the 
passage of the bill, occasionally referring to the 
accounts in support of his views. 

Mr. Cureper spoke in favor of the bill. He 
had been a member of this House when the claim 
was first presented, and his only doubt about the 
bill was, whether it went to the extent of what 
was due. 

Mr. McCoy explained a number of facts in an- 
swer to Mr. LonGretiow. 

Mr. Vance, of Ohio, went into the history of 
the contract, and of the law which passed for the 
settlement of the accounts of Mr. Piatt, and ex- 
plained the reason of the discrepancy between the 
settlement allowed by different accounting officers 
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of the Treasury, and stated some of the dying ex-| relief of Robert S. Forman.” The report of 
pressions of Mr. Piatt. 3 the Committee on Private Land Claims, in this 

The question was then taken, and the bill was | case, was read, and the bill was reported and or- 
passed with a single dissenting voice. dered to a third reading. 

An engrossed bill “for the relief of Arthur H.| On motion of Mr. Owen, the House went into 
Henly,” and an engrossed bill “releasing the | Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Epwarps, of 
owners of the ship General Jackson from the pay- | North Carolina, in the chair,) on the bill confirm- 
ment of certain duties,” were read a third time, | ing to the heirs and legal representatives of the 
and passed. late Don Miguel de Esclava, the title to certain 

DONNELSON, HURD, AND OTHERS. lands in the town of Mobile. The report of the 


Committee on Private Land Claims having been 
A bill “ for the relief of John Donnelson, Ste- | read—the bill was reported. 


phen Hurd and others,” being taken up,Mr. Cosp| And then the House adjourned. 
renewed the motion he had made on Saturday in 
Committee of the Whole, for inserting the name : 
of Thomas Carr in the 4th line of the bil!—and Tuespay, April 27. 
stated the reason for such insertion. He went} Mr. Campse.t, of Ohio, from the Committee 
into a full statement of the transactions to which | on Private Land Claims, reported a bill for the 
the bill refers—and maintained that Carr had the | relief of Maturin Guichot; which was read twice, 
same right to compensation with Donnelson, Hurd, | and committed to a Committee of the Whole. 
and others. ’ Mr. Campse.t, from the same committee, re- 
Mr. Cook opposed the amendment, and was | ported a bill for the relief of Joseph Firman and 
proceeding to adduce the reasons for the opposi- | others; which was read twice, and committed tu 


tion, when the hour of recess arrived—and the | a Committee of the Whole. 
House had a recess till 4 o’clock. Mr. McLane, from the Joint Committee of 





The House met after the recess ; and the ques- | Conference, appointed on the part of this House, 
tion being on the amendment proposed by Mr. | to meet a committee on the part of the Senate, in 
Coss, to insert the name of Thomas Carr— relation to the Navy Appropriation bill, made a 

Mr. Wuipr.e spoke in opposition to the amend- | report, recommending a compromise of the differ- 
ment. ence between the two Houses as to the item of 

Mr. WickLiFre moved indefinitely to postpone | contingent expenses of the Navy; which was 
the bill. ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Rankin opposed the indefinite postpone-| The Speaker laid before the House a report 
ment, and went at some length into the facts of | from the Secretary of War on the case of George 
the claim, enforcing the arguments he advanced | Harlin, made in obedience to an order of this 
on Saturday. House, of the 20th inst.; which report was com- 

The Cuatr refused to take the question on in- | mitted to the Committee of the Whole to which 
definite postponement until that on the amendment |is committed the bill for the relief of said 
should have been decided. Harlin. 

Mr. Coss further advocated the propriety of 
inserting the name of Thomas Carr—referring to 
documents to support his arguments. 

Mr. Coox followed on the opposite side, and 
contended that there was no proof that Mr. Carr 
had performed any service as a commissioner. 

Mr. Forsytu spoke in reply to the gentleman 
from Illinois, and contended that Mr. Carr had per- 
formed important services. 

Mr. Wick irre replied to Mr. Rankin; spoke 
against the amendment, and referred to documents 
to confirm the sentiments he advanced. 

Mr. WuippLe insisted on the grounds he had 
formerly taken, in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. THompson argued that, though Mr. Carr 


Mr. Hamitton moved that the rule adopted on 
Saturday last for holding a daily recess from two 
till four be rescinded. Mr. Cocke objected to this 
motion, and moved that it lie on the table. And 
the question being taken on laying it on the table, 
it was decided in the negative—ayes 41, noes 70. 
The question then recurring on rescinding the 
rule, Mr. Keemer opposed the motion, and called 
for the yeas and nays upon it, which were ordered. 
Mr. HaMt.Ton spoke in support of rescinding the 
rule. Mr. Tayvor, of New York, spoke in oppo- 
sition to it, and moved that the further consider- 
ation of the subject be postponed to to-morrow. 
The question on postponement was taken, and 
decided in the negative—ayes 62, noes 70. Mr. 
had not been engaged in exploring lands, he | WaRFieLp spoke in favor of rescinding; and the 
might, as commissioner, perform other important | question was decided in the affirmative—yeas 100, 
duties, worthy of recompense. : nays 69. So the rule was rescinded. , 

The question being then taken on the amend-| <A message from the Senate informed the House 


ment, it was carried—ayes 92. that the Senate have passed a bill, entitled “An 
And the bill was then ordered to a third read- | act declaring the consent of Congress to certain 

ing—ayes 79, noes 76. acts of the State of Alabama ;” in which they ask 
A motion was made to adjourn, which was | the concurrence of this House. 

lost—ayes 70, noes 85. The bill was read twice, and referred to the 


On motion of Mr. Campse.t, of Ohio, the | Committee on the Judiciary. 
House then went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Convict moved the following amendment 
(Mr. Dwicut in the chair,) on the bill “ for the | to the rules and orders of the House, viz: 
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“ When a bill is engrossed for a third reading, it 
shall be handed by the Clerk to the chairman of the 
committee reporting it; and it shall be the duty of 
such committee carefully to examine and compare 
such engrossed bill, and report thereon to the House.” 


The said amendment was laid on the table 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. Foor, of Connecticut, laid the following 
resolution on the table, for consideration to-mor- 
row, Viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before this House, at the next 
session, a detailed report of the system and plan of 
fortifications as at present contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment and established by the Board of Engineers; 
and also the plans and surveys of such fortifications, 
with an estimate of the amount necessary to complete 
the same; and also the amount expended on fortifi- 
cations since the year 1815. 

An engrossed bill “ for the relief of Robert S. 
Forman” was read a third time, passed, and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 

An engrossed bill “to authorize the President 
to exchange five arpents of land on the south side 
of the public lot at Baton Rouge, for an equal 
quantity on the north side of said lot,” was read 
a third time, passed, and sent to the Senate for 
concurrence. 

An engrossed bill “for the relief of the heirs 
and legal representatives of John Donnelson, Ste- 

en Hurd, and others,” was read a third time. 

r. MILLER called for the yeas and nays; but the 
House refused to sustain the call. The question 
recurring on the passage of the bill, it was decided 
in the negative—ayes 61, noes 76. So the bill 
was rejected. 

The question then recurring, from yesterday, on 
ordering the bill “ for the relief of Don Miguel de 
Esclava” to a third reading, Mr. CampeBe tt, of 
Ohio, moved an amendment, striking out that 
part of the bill which confirnis to M. de Esclava, 
among other tracts, the title of 5,000 arpents of 
land, on Dog river, near Mobile. Mr. Moore, of 
Alabama, opposed the amendment at considerable 
extent, and was replied to by Mr. Brent, who 
advocated the amendment on the ground that the 
establishment of the principle contained in it 
would bear hard on his constituents, as the passage 
of the section proposed to be stricken out, would 
be destructive toa large class of land claims in 
Louisiana. Mr. Owen, of Alabama, spoke in 
favor of granting the tract under discussion, and 
opposed the amendment at considerable length. 
Mr. Taytor, of New York, without going into 
the merits of the claim, moved that, as the prin- 
ciple of the bill admitted of a great extent of de- 
bate, and thesession was far advanced, and much 
time could not be devoted to private claims, the 


sion; which motion was agreed to, and the bill 
was postponed accordingly. 

Mr. SLoane moved a reconsideration of the 
vote rejecting the bill “ for the relief of Donnelson 
and others,” and the question being taken on re- 
considering, it was negatived—ayes 73, noes 74. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, 


























(Mr. Conpicr in the Chair,) on the bill “ for the 
relief of Charles Humphrey.” The report on his 
case having been read, the bill was reported to the 
House, and ordered toa third reading. 


On motionof Mr. WarrtrLesey, the House went 


into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Buck in the 
Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of the represen- 
tatives of Elijah Brush.” The report of the Com- 
mittee of Claims was read, and the bill being re- 
ported to the House, was ordered to a third read- 
in 


g- 
On motion of Mr. Hamitton, the House went 


into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Latruror in 
the Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of Joseph 
Mareschall.” The report of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, in this case, was read. Mr. Han- 
ILToN moved to fill the blank in the bill with the 
sum of $288, which was agreed to. Mr. H. then 
moved an amendment, remitting the costs of a 
suit of the United States against Mareschall; 
which was carried. The bill was then reported, 
as amended, and ordered to a third reading. 


On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House went into 


Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Harvey in the 
Chair,) on the bill “for the relief of Bazaleel 
Wells.” Mr. Vinrowstated the facts of the case; 
and the bill was reported, and ordered to a third 
reading. 


On motion of Mr. McCoy, the House went into 


Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Beecner in the 
Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of Joseph Smith, 
of Alexandria.” 
Claims was read. The bill was then reported, 
and ordered to a third reading. 


The report of the Committee of 


On motion of Mr. Campsext, of South Caro- 


lina, the House went into Committee of the Whole, 


(Mr. Sreruine in the Chair,) on the bill “ for the 
relief of Malachi Burns.” The report of the Con- 
mittee on Private Land Claims, in this case, hav- 
ing been read, and asmall error in the bill having 
been corrected, it was reported, and ordered toa 
third reading. 

On motion of Mr. McCoy, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Finptay in the 
Chair,) on the bill “for thereliefof Stephen Brace.” 
The report of the Committee of Claims having 
been read, the bill was reported, and ordered toa 
third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Wuirtiesey, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Lerr- 
wicH in the Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of 
Lemuel Arms.” The report of the Committee of 
Claims was read—when the bill was reported, 
and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. WuittLesey,the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Test in the 
Chair,) on the bill “ for the relief of Mareen Du- 
val.” The report of the Committee of Claims 
was read. Mr. WricnTt moved to amend the bill, 
by striking out $81 93, and inserting $67 18, 
which was agreed to; and the bill was reported, 
and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Epwarps, of North Carolina, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. Campse.t, of Ohio in the Chair,) on the 
bilis “ for the relief of Samuel Rist,” and “ for the 
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relief of John Hall.” Mr. Epwarps stated the 
case of Samuel Rist, (an insane soldier.) The 
Chairman of the Committee on Pensions and 
Revolutionary Claims in the case of Hall, stated 
the circumstances in his case. Mr. Forsyru 
moved to amend the bill, by adding to it the fol- 
lowing clause; “and to allow Lewis Joseph Beau- 
lieu $250 per annum, in place of the pension al- 
lowed to him by the Continental Congress. Mr. 
Epwarps objected to the amendment, as being 
not in order. The Chair pronounced it to be in 
order ; and the report of the Committee of Claims 
in the case of Beaulieu, was read. The amend- 
ment was rejected, and then the bill was reported, 
and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr, Witutams, of North Caro- 
lina, the House went into Committee of the Whole, 
(Mr. Wuirtvesey in the Chair,) on the bill “ for 
the relief of Joshua Bennett.” The report in this 
case being read, the bill was reported and ordered 
to a third cently, 

On motion of Mr. Wuire, of Kentucky, the 
House went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Conpict in the Chair, on the bill “ for the relief 
of Elliot Rucker.” The report of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads having been 
read, the bill was reported and ordered to a third 
reading. 

On motion of Mr. Litre, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. ToMuinson in the 
Chair, on the bill “for the relief of Catharine 
Louderman.” A bill from the War Department 
on the case of Louderman, was read. r. Capy 
moved an amendment placing Thomas Burk on 
the pension list. The Chairman pronounced the 
amendment to be out of order. The bill was 
then reported. 

Mr. McCoy objected to ordering the bill toa 


Mr. McLane, who urged a speedy passage of the 
bill, for which the public service was suffering. 
He explained the several amendments proposed, 
and replied to the objections of Mr. Cocke. 

Mr. Cocke insisted on the objections, and sup- 
ported them by a series of remarks, which he 
closed by renewing the motion to lay the bill on 
the table. The motion was lost, and the House 
concurred in the report of the committee of con- 
ference. 

On motion of Mr. McCoy, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. ALLEN in theChair, 
on the bill “for the relief of Nathaniel Jones.’ 
The report in the case having been read, the bill 
was reported, and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. McCoy, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Coox in the Chair, 
on the bill “for the relief of John Holliday.’ 
The report of the Committee of Claims having 
been read, the bill was reported, and ordered to a 
third reading. 

On motion of Mr. CamBretenc, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Crarrs 
in the Chair, on the bill “ for the relief of Beaja- 
min Desobry.” Mr. CAMBRELENG having stated 
the circumstances of the case, the bill was report- 
ed, and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Capy, the Bites went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Cutrerer in the 
Chair, on the bill for the relief of Jonas Duncan. 
The report of the Committee on Naval Affairs in 
the case having been read, the bill was reported, 
and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. McKim, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Srrone in the 
Chair, on the bill for the relief of John Wilmot. 
The report of the Committee of Ways and Means 
having been read, and a blank da‘e in the bill 


third reading, as setting a precedent which might | supplied— 


have extensive consequences. Mr. CuLPEpeRr re- 


Mr. Cocke spoke in opposition to the bill, and 


plied, and the bill was ordered to a third reading. | moved to strike out the enacting clause. 


On motion of Mr. Litre, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Hocesoom in the 
Chair, on the bill “for the relief of the legal rep- 
resenatives of Charles Bradford.” The report of 
the Committee on Pensions and Revolutionary 
Claims in this case having been read, the bill was 
reported, and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Campsett, of Ohio, the 
House went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
WIck.irre in the Chair, on the bill “ for the re- 
lief of Thomas Williams.” The petition and 
documents in this case were read, and the bill was 
reported, and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. McLane, the message from 
the Senate, accompanied by a report of the joint 
committee of conference, signifying that they had 
receded from their amendment formerly insisted 
on to the bill making appropriation for the naval 
service of the United States for the year 1824, and 
proposing certain other amendments, was taken up. 

Mr. Cocke spoke in opposition to one of the 
amendments, which recognises per diem allow- 
ances for extra services by officers of the Navy, 
and he moved to lay the bill and report on the 
table, but withdrew his :motion at the request of 
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Mr. McLane replied, and urged the judgment 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
this case. 

Mr. TrimBLeE made some remarks on what had 
formerly been done in this case. 

Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, explained the facts 
to which the bill refers. 

Mr. McLanz read the report of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, made in 1818, which he 
explained and enforced. 

Mr. Cocke withdrew his motion to strike out; 
and the bill was reported and ordered to a third 
reading. 

The House, on motion of Mr. McCoy, went 
into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Ten Eycox 
in the Chair, on the bill “for the relief of J. Ot- 
tramare.” 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means not being in his place, Mr. McCoy moved 
that the committee rise, and the bill lie over till fur- 
ther information could be given to the committee. 

Before the question was taken, the petitich of 
Mr. Ottramare was read, and the bill was report- 
ed, but, on motion of Mr. Tracy, was laid on 
the table. 
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WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


’ On motion of Mr. WairrLesey, the House, by 
a vote of 88 to 51, took up the bill for the relief of 
William P. Nimmo. 

_ Mr. Wurrr.esey having spoken in support of 
the e of the bill— 

Mr. itLiaMs, of North Carolina, observed 
that, since this bill was formerly considered, a 
general bill had been reported, proposing to make 
provision for all cases similar to that of Mr. Nim- 
mo. If that bill should pass, this one would be 
unnecessary ; if not, it would be wrong to distin- 
guish this sufferer from the others. He moved to 
to lay the bill again upon the table; but with- 
drew the motion, to give way to Mr. NewTon, who 
advocated at length the equity of the claim, and 
pressed the passage of this bill. Mr. Srrone 
spoke in reply, and moved the postponement of 
the bill to the first day of the next session. 

The question being taken on this motion, it was 
decided in the negative—ayes 65, noes 71. 

Mr. Suarre moved the reference of the bill to 
the same committee to whom was referred the 
general bill for similar cases to the present. 

The question being taken, the votes stood— 
ayes 70, noes 69. 

The Speaker voting against the recommitment, 
it was lost by the equality of votes pro and con. 

The question recurring on the passage of the 
bill, Mr. SanprorD opposed and Mr. Wuirt.e- 
SEY advocated it. When the question on the 
passage of the bill was taken, and decided in the 
affirmative—80 to 66. So the bill was passed, and 
sent to the Senate for concurrence. 





Wepnespay, April 28. 


Mr. E. Wuitt.esey, from the Committee of 
Claims, made a report on the petition of James, 
Jehu, and Nathaniel Brooks, accompanied by a 
bill for their relief, or the legal representatives of 
either of them, which was read twice, and com- 
mitted toa Committee of the Whole to-morrow. 

Mr. Harvey, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, made a report on the petition of John K. 
Carter, accompanied by a bill for his relief, which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. CusHMan, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Buildings, made the following report : 

* The Committee on the Public Buildings, to whom 
was referred the resolution instructing them to inquire 
into the expediency of purchasing three of Capillano’s 
marble busts of Washington, having had the subject 
under consideration, report : 

“That, however laudable it may be in the Govern- 
ment to cherish a disposition friendly to the fine arts, 
and to patronize ingenious artisans, or politic to adorn 









be further exten 
tion should be laid on the table one day more 
that it might be modified. 


a ree 


plans of fortification now pursued by Government, 
was taken up. ,. 


Mr. Cocke suggested that the inquiry ought t 
ded, and wished that the aoe 


Mr. Foor not acceding to this su gestion, Mr. 


Cocke then moved to lay the resolution on the 
table ; which motion was carried. 


Engrossed bills of the following titles, to wit: 

For the relief of James Duncan ; 

For the relief of Lemuel Arms; 

For the relief of John Wilmot ; 

For the relief of Joshua Bennett ; 

For the relief of Nathaniel Jones ; 

For the relief of John Holliday ; 

For the relief of Charles Bradford ; 

For the relief of Elliott Rucker ; 

For the relief of Catherine Louderman ; 

For the relief of Malachi Burns ; 

For the relief of Bazaleel Wells ; 

For the relief of the representatives of Elijah 
Brush ; 

For the relief of Joseph Mareschal ; 

For the relief of Charles Humphreys ; 

For the relief of Joseph Smith ; 

For the relief of Mareen Duval ; 

For the relief of Samuel Rist ; 

For the relief of William Hull; 

For the relief of Thomas Williams ; 

For the relief of Stephen Brace ; 

For the relief of Benjamin Desobry ; 
were severally read a third time, passed, and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 

The following bills, all of a private nature, viz: 

A bill for the relief of Hugh McCulloch ; 

A bill for the relief of Robert Strain ; 

A bill for the relief of John S. Moffet ; 

A bill for the benefit of the Columbian Insti- 
tute, (allowing the Institute the temporary use of 
certain public lots in Washington ;) 

A bill for the relief of Judah Alden ; 

A bill for the relief of Henry Lightner ; 

A bill for the relief of George Fisher ; 

A bill for the relief of Landie Richardson ; 

A bill for the relief of David Cooper ; 

A bill for the relief of Jacques Myctte, Francis 
Charpentrie, and Jean B. Laducier ; 

A bill for the relief of Daniel Carroll, of Dud- 
dington, and others ; 

A bill for the relief of Peter Yandes ; 

A bill for the relief of David Beard ; 

A bill for the relief of Thomas L. Ogden, and 
others ; 

A bill for the relief of Mary H. Hawkins ; 

A bill for the relief of Solomon Sibley ; 

A bill for the relief of J.M.C.Montgomery ; and 

A bill for the relief of Frederick Perley ; 


our public halls or libraries with the likenesses of | were severally considered and discussed, in Com- 


departed sages or heroes, it is inexpedient to pur- 
chase these busts, at this time, under existing circum- 
stances.” 


The report was concurred in. 


mittee of the Whole, and ordered to a third reading. 
DANIEL CARROLL. 

On the bill “for the relief of Daniel Carroll, 

of Duddington, and others,” an extensive debate 


The resolution offered yesterday, by Mr. Foor, | arose. 


of Connecticut, calling on the President of the 


Mr. McCoy went at length into a statement of 


United States for information in relation to the | the facts of the case, and spoke in favor of the bill. 
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Mr. Cocke opposed its 
to strike out the enacting clause. Mr. McCoy 
replied and explained ; and a desultory debate arose, 
in which Messrs. Cocke, McCoy, Warriecp, 
Brent, Livermore, Lrrrie, Gaziay, and Ross, 
participated—when the motion to strike out the 
enacting clause was negatived. ; 

Mr. Haypen moved to amend the bill by stri- 
king out $1500 and inserting $1000; and the de- 
bate was further continued by Messrs. McCoy, 
Reynotps, Lercner, and BRENT. _ ‘ 

The question being taken, was decided in the 
negative—ayes 65, noes 66. The Chairman voted 
in the negative. So the amendment was lost. 
The bill was then reported. 

Mr. Cocks called for the yeas and nays on or- 
dering the bill to a third reading; and the ques- 
tion Seing taken was decided—yeas 78, nays 77, 
as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Ar- 
cher, Baylies, J. 8S. Barbour, Bassett, Brent, Buchanan, 
Buck, Cambreleng, Cobb, Collins, Condict, Cook, 
Crafts, Craig, Cushman, Cuthbert, Durfee, Dwinell, 
Eaton, Eddy, Farrelly, Foot of Connecticut, Forward, 
Garnett, Gurley, Hamilton, Harvey, Hayward, Henry, 
Hogeboom, Hooks, Jenkins, J. T. Johnson, Kent, 
Lathrop, Lawrence, Leftwich, Litchfield, McCoy, Mc- 
Kim, Mcl.ane of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, 
Matson, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Maryland, Neale, New- 
ton, Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, 
Rankin, Reynolds, Ross, Saunders, Sloane, Spence, 
A. Stevenson, Strong, Swan, Ten Eyck, Thompson 
of Kentucky, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Tucker 
of Virginia, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, Warfield, 
Whipple, Whittlesey, Williams of Virginia, Williams 
of North Carolina, Henry Wilson, Wood, and Wright. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Massachusetts, Allen of ‘Tennessee, Barber of 
Connecticut, P. P. Barbour, Bartlett, Bartley, Beecher, 
Blair, Bradley, Brown, Buckner, Burleigh, Cady, 
Campbell of Ohio, Cary, Clark, Cocke, Conner, Day, 
Dwight, Ellis, Findlay, Foote of New York, Forsyth, 
Frost, Garrison, Gatlin, Gazlay, Gist, Harris, Hayden, 
Herrick, Houston, Isacks, F. Johnson, Kidder, Kre- 
mer, Letcher, Livermore, Locke, Longfellow, McAr- 
thur, Marvin, Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Moore 
of Kentucky, Moore of Alabama, Patterson of Pennsy|- 
vania, Patterson of Ohio, Pirmer of Pennsylvania, 
Richards, Sandford, Sharpe, Sibley, Arthur Smith, 
William Smith, Spaight, Standefer, Sterling, T'alia- 
ferro, Taylor, Test, Thompson of Georgia, Tod, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Tyson, Udree, Vance of 
North Carolina, Vinton, Whitman, Wickliffe, James 
Wilson, Wilson of South Carolina, Wilson of Ohio, 
and Woods. 


To-morrow was then assigned for the third read- 
ing of said bill. 


CLAIM OF DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 


A Message was received from the Presipent 
or THE Unirep States, which was read as 
follows: 


To the House of Representatvves : 

The House of Representatives having referred back 
the accounts and claims of Daniel D. Tompkins, late 
Governor of New York, to be settled on the princi- 
ples established by the report of the committee, and 
the law founded on it, in the last session, I have re- 


passage, and moved | considered the subject, and now communicate the 


result. 

By the report of the committee, which it was un- 
derstood was adopted by the House, it was decided 
that his accounts and claims should be settled on the 
four following principles: 

First. That interest should be allowed him on all 
moneys advanced by him for the public, from the 
time of the advance to that of his being reimbursed. 

Second. That a reasonable commission should be 
allowed him on all moneys disbursed by him during 
the late war. 

Third. That an indemnity should be allowed for ail 
losses which he had sustained by the failure of the 
Government to fulfil its engagements to send him 
money, or Treasury notes, within the time specified, 
to be deposited in certain banks, as collateral security, 
for loans procured by him, at the request, and on ac- 
count of, the Government. 

Fourth. That he should not be held responsible for 
losses incurred by the frauds and failures of sub- 
agents, to whom moneys were advanced through his 
hands. 

On the first: That of interest on his advances for 
the public, I have allowed him $14,438 68. This al- 
lowance is made on advances admitted by the account- 
ing department, and on the declaration of Mr. Tomp- 
kins that the remittances made to bim, after his ad- 
vances, and previous to the 24th of December, 1814, 
when a very large sum was remitted to him, were ap- 
plied to public purposes, and not to the reimbursement 
of his advances. 

On the second head: That of a reasonable commis- 
sion for his disbursements, during the late war, I have 
allowed him five per cent. on the whole sum disbursed 
by him, amounting to ninety-two thousand two hundred 
and thirteen dollars, thirteen cents. I have made 
him this extra allowance in consideration of the aid 
which he afforded to the Government at that import- 
ant epoch, in obtaining the loan of a considerable part 
of the sums thus disbursed. 

On the third head: That of an indemnity for losses 
sustained by him, in consequence of the failure of the 
Government to fulfil its engagements to send him 
money or Treasury notes within the time specified,, I 
have allowed him $4,411 25, being the amount of the 
loss sustained on the sale of the Treasury notes, for 
which he was responsible. 


On the fourth head: That of losses sustained by 
him by any frauds or failures of sub-agents, none 
such having been shown, no allowance whatever has 
been made to him. 


From the amount thus allowed to Mr. Tompkins, 
after deducting the sum paid him, under the act of the 
present session, and the moneys charged to his ac- 
count, there will remain a balance due him, of $60,- 
238 46, as appears by the sketch herewith commu- 
nicated. 


In making a final decision on Mr. Tompkins’s 
claims, a question arises, shall interest be allowed 
him on the amount of the commission on his disbursge- 
ments? The law of the last session grants to the 
President a power to allow interest on moneys ad- 
vanced by him to the public, but does not authorize it 
on the commission to be allowed on his disbursements. 
To make such allowance belongs exclusively to Con- 
gress. Had his claims been settled at the end of the 
last war, on the principles established by the law of 
the last session, a commission on disbursements would 
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then have been allowed him. This consideration op- 
erates with great force in favor of the allowance of 
interest on that commission, at this time, which I re- 
commend to Congress. 

I think proper to edd that the official relation which 
I bore to cone Tompkins, at that very interesting 
epoch, under the highly distinguished and meritorious 
citizen under whom we both served, enabling me to 
feel very sensibly the value of his services, excites a 
strong interest in his favor, which I deem it not im- 
proper to express. 


Aprit 28, 1824. 


The Message and document were referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
And then the House adjourned. 





JAMES MONROE. 





Tuurspay, April 29. 

Mr. Scort, by leave of the House, presented a 
representation and memorial of the Bank of Mis- 
souri, by Thomas F. Riddick, its agent, in rela- 
tion to its transactions with the Treasury Depatt- 
ment of the United States, and praying that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may be directed to set- 
tle the claims of the said bank, upon the principles 
of equity.—Referred to the Committee of 
and Means. 

Mr. Gaztay submitted a joint resolution, for the 
appointment of a trustee on behalf of the United 
States, to carry into execution an act of Con- 
gress of 3d March, 1803, relative to a township 
of land in the State of Ohio, reserved for an acad- 
emy in the grant of John Cleves Symmes; which 
said resolution was read twice, and ordered to be 
laid upon the table. 

The resolution of Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, 
calling on the President of the United States for 
certain information respecting fortifications, was, 
Sr of Mr. Cocks, me up and consid- 
ered. 
Mr. Cocke offered an amendment to strike out 
the word “established,” [by the Board of Engi- 
neers,] and insert the word “ recommended,” which 
was agreed to. 

At the motion of Mr. Tay.or, the word “ gov- 
ernment” was stricken out, and the word “ Pres- 
ident” inserted in its stead. 

The question being on adopting the resolution, 
as amended, some debate arose, in which Messrs. 
Cook, Lirtte, and Foor, took part. 

Mr. Pornsetr offered an amendment to qualify 
the call for information, by a clause which limits 
it to such only as may be communicated without 
injury to the public defence. 

Mr. Conpict moved that the resolution be far- 
ther modified by adding to it a clause in these 
words: “so far as the same has not heretofore 
been communicated.” This amendment was not 
agreed to, and, on motion of Mr. Lirt es, the reso- 
lution was laid on the table. 

The following engrossed bills of a private na- 
ture, which were yesterday ordered to a third 
reading, were this day read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the Senate for concurrence, viz : 

A biil for the relief of Hugh McCulloch ; 

For the relief of Robert Strain ; 
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For the relief of John S. Moffett; 
For the benefit of the Columbian Institute ; 
For the relief of Judah Alden ; 
ce the relief of Henry Lightner ; 
or the relief of George Fisher ; 
For the relief of Landie Richardson ; 
For the relief of David Cooper ; 
For the relief of Peter Yandes; 
For the relief of David Beard ; 
For the relief of ‘Thomas S. Ogden and others; 
For the relief of Mary H. Hawkins; 
For the relief of Solomon Sibley ; 
For the relief of J. M. C. Montgomery ; 
For the relief of Frederick Perley; 
For the relief of Daniel Carroll, of Dudding- 


ton, and others ; 


On the passage of this bill, Mr. MeArruvr 


called for the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 
Farther documents were read, and Mr. Wi.- 
LiaMs, of North Carolina, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Claims, spoke in favor of the passage of 
the bill. The question on its passage was decided 
by yeas and nays, as follows: Yeas 82, nays 79. 
So the bill was 


ssed. 
The following bills, of a private nature, were 
ole, re- 


A bill for the relief of Morris Goldsmith and 


Anthony Roderick; 


A bill for the relief of Robert Blean ; 
A bill supplementary to the act to incorporate 


the inhabitants of the City of Washington ; 


On this bill,some discussion arose between 


Messrs. Kent, Neace, Lirrie, Cuirerer, and 
ALEXANDER, of Virginia. 


Mr. ALEXANDER offered an amendment: 


“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
Board of Aldermen and Board of Common Council, 
in joint meeting, shall have power to judge of the le- 
gality of the elections, returns, and qualifications, of 
the Mayor, and to order new elections when they 
may deem the same necessary. And, in cases where 
a new election may be ordered, the Mayor for the pre- 
ceding term shall continue to act as such, until a 
Mayor shall be elected and qualified. And, if the 
Mayor for the preceding term shall be incapable, or 
shall refuse or neglect to serve as such, then the two 
Boards, in joint meeting, may elect a person as Mayor 
until a Mayor shall be elected and qualified as afore- 
said. And, in case the Mayor shall, at any time, be- 
come incapable of acting as such, by reason of ab- 
sence, sickness, or disability, the two Boards msy 
elect a Mayor, to act until such incapacity or disa- 
bility shall be removed.” 


The question being taken, it was decided in the 
negative—ayes 53, noes 67. 

The bill being reported to the House, Mr. Lit- 
TLE offered the toregoing amendment. 

On thisamendment, the debate was renewed by 
Messrs. Lirrte, Cutperer, Neate, Cook, TRa- 
cy, and TayLor; and the question being taken, 
it was rejected. 

A bill for the relief of Jacob Slough ; 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Fry and Spalding ; 
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A bill for the relief of Samuel Cleaveland ; 

A bill to compensate William Cocke for cer- 
tain military services rendered the United States 
during the late war ; . : 

[This bill was amended by a section allowing 
to John T. Johnson, aid of General Harrison in 
the late war, the pay of a captain, together with 
the emoluments usually allowed to the aids of 
generals in the militia service.} 

A bill for the relief of Dean Weymouth ; 

For the relief of John Mitchell ; 

For the relief of John Topp; 

For the relief of Archibald Clark ; 

For the relief of Benjamin King; 

For the relief of Maturin Guichot, (with an 
amendment ;) 

For the relief of Joseph Firman and others, 
(with an amendment ;) 

For the relief of James, Jehu, and Nathaniel 
Brooks, and the legal representatives of either of 
them; 

For the relief of John K. Carter. 

Also, the following bills from the Senate: 

For the relief of Joseph Wood, of Ohio ; 

For the relief of Josiah Hook, jun. 

This bill gave rise to much debate. A motion 
was made to lay it on the table, and negatived. 
Many documents were read. A motion was made 
to postpone indefinitely, and, after extended argu- 
ment, in which Messrs. WiLuiaMs of North Caro- 
lina, LoncreLtow, McCoy, Wesster, and Wuit- 
TLESEY, took part, the indefinite postponement 
was negatived by a large majority, and the bill 
was reported, and ordered to a third reading, as 
also was the one preceding it. 

Mr. Newton, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill “ making appropriations for 
deepening the channel leading into the harbor of 
Presque isle, and for repairing Plymouth beach ;” 
which was twice read and committed. 

Mr. McCoy, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill “ for the relief of Edward and Owen 
Evans ;” which was twice read and committed. 

And then the House adjourned. 































of the United States, accompanied by a bill; 
which was read twice, and ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, reported a bill for 
the relief of Robert Brotherton; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Wuipr -e, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom the subject had been referred, 
reported a bill for the relief of the registers and 
receivers of public money of the several land offi- 
ces; which was read twice, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. Tarrna.t, the Committee 
on Military Affairs were instructed to inquire into 
and report, at the next session of Congress the 
extent to which it is expedient to adopt the system 
of defence, proposed in the several reports of the 
board of engineers, for the defence of the maritime 
frontier of this country ; the amount which it is 
estimated the works in contemplation, approved 
of by the committee, may cost, specifying the lo- 
cation and estimated cost of each particular work ; 
and also, the amount which it may be proper and 
expedient to appropriate annually for gradually 
effecting the above contemplated plan of defence. 

The House proceeded to consider the bill to au- 

thorize the issuing a register to the brig William, 
of New York, and the said bill being amended, 
was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third 
time to-morrow. 
The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
the relief of Joseph Hook, junior,” was read the 
third time, and, being on its passage, it was ordered 
that the further consideration of the bill be post- 
poned until Monday next. 

Mr. WarrPiELp offered the following : 

‘* Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of repeal- 
ing an act of the Legislature of the State of Maryland, 
(so far as the said act extends to the District of Colum- 
bia,) passed in the year 1785, entitled “An act ascer- 
taining what shall be recovered on protested bills of 
exchange; and to repeal an act of Assembly therein 
mentioned.” 

Mr. Bucnanan called on the mover for an expla- 
nation, which was given at length by Mr. War- 
FIELD ; and the resolution was agreed to. 





Fripay, April 30. 
Mr. Rankin, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act supplementary toanact| The following engrossed bills, viz : 
of Congress, passed on the 13th day of June, 1812,| A bill for the relief of Morris Goldsmith and 
entitled ‘An act making further provision for set- | Anthony Roderick ; 
tling the claims to land in the Territory of Mis-| A bill for the relief of Robert Blean ; 
souri,” reported the same with amendments; and| A bill for the relief of Jacob Slough ; 
the bill was committed to a Committee of the} A bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
Whole. of Fry & Spalding; 
Mr. LirtLe from the Committee on Pensions| A bill for the relief of Samuel Cleveland, jun. ; 
and Revolutionary Claims, to which was referred| A bill for the relief of Dean Weymouth ; 
the amendment proposed by the Senate to the| Ai bill for the relief of John Mitchell ; 
bill, entitled “‘ An act concerning invalid pension-| A bill to compensate William Cocke for certain 
ers,” made a report; and the amendment was| military services rendered the United States du- 
committed to a Committee of the Whole. ring the late war, and for the relief of John T. 
Mr. Futter, from the Committee on Naval | Johnson ; ’ 
Affairs, made a report on the petition of Edward| A bill for the relief of John Topp; 
Barnard, administrator on the estate, &c., of John| A bill for the relief of Archibald Clark ; 
B. Fanning, deceased, late a purser in the Navy} A bill for the relief of Benjamin King; 
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A bill for the relief of Maturin Guichot ; 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Firman, and others; 

A bill for the relief of James, Jehu, and Nathan- 
iel Brooks, and the legal representatives of either 
of them ; 

_A bill for the relief of John K. Carter ; 
were, respectively, read a third time, passed, and 
sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

The bill for the relief of Jacques:-Myotte, Fran- 
cois narra iin 508 James B. Laducier, having 








been read, Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, moved for its 
indefinite postponement, on the ground that there 


was no sufficient evidence of the petitioner’s hay- 
ing performed military services in Illinois. Mr. 
Cook replied, and advocated, at length, the equity 
of the claim. Mr. Rankin strongly doubted, and 
thought the presumption, from the circumstances 
of the case, was against the claim. Mr. Coox 
farther defended its justice, in a speech of consid- 
erable length—to which Mr. Rankin rejoined, 
and the debate was farther continued by Messrs. 
Cook, Vance, of Ohio, Forsyrs, and Waippce: 

And the question being taken on Mr. VinTon’s 

motion, it was decided in the affirmative—ayes 
noes 45. 

So the bill was indefinitely postponed. 

The engrossed bill “supplementary to the act 
to incorporate the inhabitantsof the City of Wash- 
ington ;” and the bill from the Senate “for the 
relief of Joseph Wood, of Ohio;” were read a 
third time, passed, and sent to the Senate. 

Mr. Tucker moved to take up the report of the 
Committee on the claim of the heirs of Beaumar- 
chais; which was agreed to—ayes 63, noes 52; 
and the House went into Committeeof the Whole, 

Mr. Bassett in the Chair,) on the report. Mr. 

., having commenced a detailed statement of the 
circumstances of the claim, and made some pro- 
gress, the Committee rose, on motion of Mr. Ciay, 
with an understanding that this subject shall be 
taken up on Monday next. 

The following bills, viz: 

A bill for the relief of the representatives of 
Joseph C. Boyd; 

A bill for the relief of Celestin Moreau, of Lou- 
isiana ; 

A bill rewarding the officers and crew of two 

igs, or small boats, under the command of Lieut. 
Frame H. Gregory, of the United States Navy ; 

A bill for the relief of Hanson Kelly ; 
severally passed through Committees of the Whole, 
and were ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. A. Stevenson, from thecommittee towhom 
was r ferred the Message of the President of the 
United States, in relation to the accounts of Dan- 
iel D. Tompkins, reported a bill, (in blank,) 
“making appropriation for the payment of the 
amount adjudged to be due to him ;” which was 
twice read and referred. 

Mr. A. Srevenson, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported a bill “ authorizing 
the executors of John B. Mebane to collect certain 
arrears of taxes ;” which was twice read, and or- 
dered to a third reading to-morrow. 


Proceedings. 


May, 1824, 








“ to reduce one of the several acts establishing and 
regulating the Post Office Department.” 

he bill from the Senate, for the relief of James 
Johnson, passed through a Committee of the 
Whole, and was ordered to a third reading. 

The bill from the Senate, “ for the relief of the 
legal representatives of, Andrew Mitchell, de- 
ceased,” was taken up. 

On a motion of Mr. Cocxe, indefinitely to post- 
pone this bill, (which is for the remission of duties 
on a still, not worked while its owner was a yol- 
unteer officer in the late war,) a considerable de- 
bate arose, in which Messrs. Cocxe, McCoy, 
Brown, Wiuutams, of North Carolina, Bucuan- 
AN, Warrigcp, Livermore, and Wuipp-e, took 
part. And the question being taken, it was deci- 
ded in the negative—ayes 61, noes 65; and the 
bill was then ordered to a third reading—ayes 67, 
noes 54. 

The following bills from the Senate, viz: 

A bill for the relief of Napier, Rapelye, and 
Bennett, of Charleston, South Carolina ; 

A bill for the relief of Noah Smith, of Maine, 

A bill for the relief of Dean Weymouth, (with 
an amendment, including two other invalid soldiers 
in the increase of pension given by the bill ;)— 

Were, respectively, considered in Committee of 
the Whole, and, having been reported to the House, 
were ordered to a third reading. 

A bill for the relief of Sarah Venable and Jane 
Morgan, was amended in Committee of the Whole, 
and, having been reported to the House, was laid 
on the table; and then the House adjourned. 





Saturpay, May 1. 


Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, reported a bill for 
the relief of Elisha Snow, junior ; which was 
read twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on Monday next. 

Mr. CampseLL, of Ohio, from the Committee on 
Private Land Claims, to which was recommitted 
the bill for the relief of George Harlin, reported 
the same without amendment; it was then ordered 
that the bill be postponed indefinitely. 

The following engrossed bills, viz : 

A bill to authorize the executors of John B. 
Mebane to collect certain arrears of taxes ; 

A bill to authorize the issuing of a register to 
the brig William, of New York ; 

A bill for the relief of the administrator of John 
B. Fanning, deceased, late a purser in the Navy 
of the United States; 

And the following bills from the Senate, viz: 

For the relief of the legal representatives of 
Joseph C. Boyd, (late district paymaster of the 
State of Maine ;) 

For the relief of Celestin Moreau, of Louisiana ; 

For the relief of Hanson Kelley ; 

For the relief of James Johnson ; 

For the relief of Napier, Rapelye, and Bennett, 
and Petrie, and Viell ; 

For the relief of Noah Smith, of Maine—as 


Mr. F. Jounson gave notice, that on Tuesday | amended ; 
For therelief of Dean Weymouth—as amended ; 


next he should move the House to take up the bill 
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For rewarding the officers and crews of two 
gigs or small boats, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Francis H. Gregory, of the United States 
Navy; . 
were seipigtinels read a third time, and passed; 

A bill from the Senate for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Andrew Mitchell, deceased, was 
read a third time—and then, on motion, was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. P. P. Barsour moved to postpone the pre- 
vious orders of the day, and take up a bill to al- 
low further time to complete the issuing and locat- 
ing of military land warrants. 

he bill was taken up; and, on motion of Mr. 
Tay_or, it was amended, by striking out “two” 
(years) and inserting “ five,” and it was: then or- 
dered to a third reading this day. 

A bill from the Senate for the relief of Walter 
S. Chandler and Samuel Ward, after considerable 
discussion, was laid on the table. 

A bill from the Senate, “ to allow further time 
to complete the issuing and locating of military 
land warrants;” was read a third time, passed, and 
sent to the Senate. 

A bill from the Senate, “confirming the claim 
of Peter H. Hobart and Lewis Judson,” was read 
a third time, and laid on the table. 

The following bills from the Senate— 

A bill for the relief of Amasa Stetson, with an 
amendment ; 

A bill for the relief of Charles Gwynn ; 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Firman Le Sieur ; 

A bill for the relief of Alfred Moore and Sterl- 
ing Orgain, assignees of Morris Linsey ; 

A bill for the relief of Thaddeus Mayhew ; 

A bill for the relief of Captain Thomas Stani- 
ford ; 

A bill for the relief of Elijah Van Syckel, of 
Philadelphia ; 

A bill enclosing the burial ground of Christ 
Church, Washington Parish ; 

Also, the following engrossed bills, viz : 

A bill for the relief of Ichabod Lord Skinner ; 

A bill for the relief of J. Ottremare ; 

A bill for the relief of Edward Evans ; 

A bill for the relief of Robert Brotherton ; and 

The bill from the Senate for the relief of the le- 
fl representatives of the late Benjamin Lincoln, 

avid Humphreys, and Silas Griffin, were re- 
spectively considered in Committee of the Whole, 
and ordered to a third reading. 

And the House adjourned. 





Monpay, May 3. 


The Speaker laid before the House an attested 
copy of a resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Pennsylvania, “ approving 
of the declaration of the President of the United 
States in favor of the cause of liberty in the West- 
oe eeD he ;’ which resolution was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Wittiams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, to which was referred the 
bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the re- 


lief of Hezekiah Langley and Benjamin M. 
Belt,” madea detailed report thereon, reeommend- 
ing that the said bill be postponed indefinitely ; and 
the bill was committed to a Committee of the: 
Whole. 

Mr. Camppe ut, of Ohio, from the Committee 
on Private Land Claims, to which was recom- 
mitted the bill confirming to the heirs and legal 
representatives of the late Don Miguel Esclava 
sundry claims to land in the city and county of 
Mobile, in the State of Alabama, reported the 
same with an amendment; which was read and 
agreed to; and the bill ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. PLumer, of New Hampshire, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the 
bill from the Senate, entitled “An act declaring 
the consent of Congress to certain acts of the 
State of Alabama,” reported the same without 
amendment, and the bill was ordered to be read a 
third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Newron, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the petition of Wil- 
liam Kellog, made a report thereon, accompanied 
by a bill to authorize the issuing of a register for 
the schooner Five Sisters ; which was read twice, 
and ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time, 
on Wednesday next. 

The following engrossed bills, viz: 

A bill for the relief of Robert Brotherton ; 

A bill for the relief of Edward Evans; 

A bill for the relief of J. Ottremare ; 
were severally read a third time, passed, and 
sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

The following bills from the Senate, viz: 

A bill for the relief of Charles Gwynn, of Bal- 
timore ; 

A bill to authorize the settlement of the ac- 
counts of Benjamin Lincoln and others; 

A bill for the relief of Elijah Van Syckel, of 
Philadelphia ; 

A bill for the relief of Ichabod Lord Skinner; 

A bill for enclosing the burial ground of Christ 
Church, Washington parish ; 

A bill for the benefit of Alfred Moore and Ster- 
ling ao assignees of Morris Linsey; 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Firmin Le Sieur; 

A bill for the relief of Thaddeus Mayhew, as 
ainended ; 

A bill for the relief of Amasa Stetson, as 
amended ; 

; A bill for the relief of Captain Thomas Stani- 
ord ; 

were severally read a third time, passed, and 
returned to the Senate. 

‘The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from Tuomas J. Rocers, resigning his seat asa 
member of this House, from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; which was laid on the table; and it was 
ordered that the Governor of Pennsylvania be 
informed of the vacancy occasioned by this resig- 
nation. 

CLAIM OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Hamitton, of South Carolina, from the 

Military Committee, to which was referred the 
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H. or R. Claim of Massachusetts. May, 1824, 
Message of the President of the United States on | of the unconstitutional principles on which the then 


the claim of Massachusetts for services rendered 
by the militia of that State during the late war 
with Great Britain, made a report, accompanied 
by a bill “to authorize the settlement and pay- 
ment of the claims of the State of Massachu- 
setts for certain services rendered during the late 
war.” The following is a copy of the report: 


The Committee on Mili Affairs, to which was 
referred the Message of the President of the United 
States, ‘on the claim of Massachusetts for services 
rendered by the militia of that State during the late 
war with Great Britain,” beg leave most respectfully to 


rat 

at, in considering the subject submitted to their 
investigation, they have been fully impressed with its 
intrinsic importance, and its association with events 
which were once the occasion of much sensibility and 
excitement. They trust, however, that they have ap- 
proached the discussion, devoid of all prejudice, with 
an honest desire, in doing justice, to sustain those 
great principles of concord and power, which are es- 
sential to the durability of this Union. 

Your committee deem it entirely unnecessary that 
they should recite all the circumstances comprising a 
history of this claim, as they are generally known to 
the nation, and are to be found in an authentic shape, 
in the documents agcompanying the President’s Mes- 
sage. ‘To this soujce your committee would ask a 
special reference. 

It will be sufficient for present purposes to premise, 

that a large portion of the claim of Massachusetts 
does not appear to be affected by those Constitutional 
difficulties which so long, in the consideration of the 
Executive of the United States, operated as an im- 
pediment to its adjustment. 
*» Your committee are unanimously of opinion that 
the services rendered by the militia of Massachusetts, 
‘which may be considered beyond all exception, and 
as entitled to remuneration, are comprised in a class 
of cases in which, by the spontaneous impulse of the 
militia, with or without the sanction of the Executive 
of that State, or with or without a requisition on the 
part of the officer of the United States commanding 
the department, they assembled, either for the purpose 
of repelling actual invasion, or under a well founded 
apprehension of invasion. It is, in fact, on this prin- 
ciple, and on this principle only, that the claims for 
Mtnilitia services of the various States have been audited 
and allowed at the Department of War. Services of 
this description, patriotically performed, ought not to 
be prejudiced by a pre-existing difference of opinion 
between the Executive of Massachusetts and the com- 
manding officer of the United States forces, as to an 
abstract construction of the Constitution, when such 
a difference of opinion appears to have had no sort of 
effect on the extent and character of the services af- 
forded. But, on the other hand, your committee are 
equally unanimous in declaring that, in all cases 
where the acts of the Executive of Massachusetts gave 
a direction to the services of the militia of that State, 
in opposition to the views of the General Government, 
the claim for such services is altogether inadmissible ; 
for these, the government of Massachusetts may be 
considered to have incurred an ulterior and exclusive 
responsibility to her own people. 

Your committee waive the discussion of the ques- 
tion how far the renunciation, on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, 














Governor of that State acted, in the early stages of 
the war, is necessary to the allowance of any portion 
of the claims of the State for the services in question, 
These claims, when first presented for adjustment, 
immediately after the late war, were considered rather 
in the mass, than in reference to the particular items 
of which they are composed. In fact, at that early 
period, the principles on which the claims for militia 
services ought to be audited and allowed, were but 
imperfectly fixed. The subsequent presentation and 
examination of the claims of the several States, for 
such services, have shed much light on this subject, 
and have afforded many advantages at the present 
moment in examining those of Massachusetts. Dijs- 
tinctions, important to the elucidation of principles, 
and to the ascertainment of justice, have been taken, 
and sustained, which might naturally have been over. 
looked at the commencement of the discussion. 

Your committee, however, cannot abstain from in- 
dulging in one remark, that, if the fact of the Govern. 
ment of Massachusetts having declined, for some years 
subsequent to the late war, to renounce the unconsti- 
tutional doctrines of her then Executive, as developed 
in the opinions of the judges of her supreme judicial 
court, cai. be supposed ever to have borne upon that 
portion of the claim which the committee have recom- 
mended for payment, the recent disavowal of her pre- 
sent Executive and Legislature furnishes at least a 
belief that all danger of a future collision between the 
General Government and the States. in reference to 
the authority of the former over the militia of the lat- 
ter, has been permanently removed. In this light, 
the committee cannot but regard the renunciation as 
honorable to the Chief Magistrate and Legislature of 
Masachusetts, and as highly useful in fixing the true 
interpretation of the Constitution, on an interesting 
and important point. This disavowal,in consonance, 
as it is affirmed, with the sentiment of the great mass 
of the people of Massachusetts, is, indeed, a reitera- 
tion of the language which was expressed by the 
Senate of that State, as early as October, 1812, at the 
moment when the unfortunate irritation between the 
National and State functionaries was most exaspera- 
ted, and when remuneration for these services formed 
neither a subject of calculation or desire. 

Your committee, in conclusion, recommend that, 
in all cases where the militia of the State of Massa- 
chusetts were called out in conformity with the desire 
of an officer of the General Government, or to repel 
actual invasion, or under a well-founded apprehension 
of invasion, during the late war, the claim of the State 
for such militia services be allowed, under the usual 
rules of auditing and allowing similar claims ; pro- 
vided the number of troops so called out were not in 
undue proportion to the exigency. 

Your committee likewise recommend that the claims 
of Massachusetts, not comprehended in the above de- 
scription of cases, be disallowed. And, in confor- 
mity with the foregoing principles, ask leave to report 
a bill. 


Mr. HamiLToNn moved to refer this report toa 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. Coss, of Georgia, objected to this course, 
as giving undue preference to this over other busi- 
ness. He wished it to be referred in the usual 
course of business, for the purpose of discussion, 
simply to a Committee of the Whole. 
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Mr. Hamitron urged the importance of this 
claim, as claiming from them urgent considera- 
tion. The course which he now proposed had 
been pursued in regard to-certain claims of the 
State of Georgia, and he thought the claims now 
reported upon were at least equally entitled to at- 
tention from the House. The misrepresentation 
in some cases, and misunderstanding in others, 
under which this claim labored, rendered it highly 
expedient that it should have a prompt examina- 
tion, when he had no doubt of being able to satisfy 
the House of the expediency of providing for its 
liquidation, &c. 

Mr. Coss said he did not mean to utter a single 
word in opposition to the justice of this claim. 
It was very probable the gentleman from South 
Carolina might be able to convince even incre- 
dulity itself on the subject. My only objection to 
the proposed reference is, said Mr. C., that there 
is no resemblance between this case and that of 
the Georgia militia claims, to which, I presume, 
the gentleman refers; but, if there were, that the 
subject of those claims of Georgia is before an or- 
or committee, and not a Committee of the 
Whole on'the state of the Union. I am willing 
to give this claim the same direction as they have 
received. 

Mr. Hamitron said, that, with regard to the 
Georgia militia claim he knew it had taken that 
direction. The claim of Georgia to which he al- 
luded, however, was that last reported upon, re- 
specting the Indian reservations within the limits 
of that State. 

The question was then taken upon the motion 
of Mr. Hamitton, and decided in the negative. 

On motion of Mr. Coss, the report was then 
referred to a Committee of the Whole. 

PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. Taytor, of New York, from the joint 
committee appointed to consider the subject of the o> Lae th Leniatall eae 
day for terminating the present session of Con-| |, fol ee et ee ee eee 

ress, reported an amendment to the resolution | ‘he following words: , 

rom the Senate on that subject, proposing to| ‘‘ Resolved, That provision ought to be made by 
substitute the nineteenth day of May for the day | !@w, requiring, in any cause decided in the Supreme 
proposed by the Senate. Court, in which shall be drawn in question the valid- 

he question being on agreeing to the amend- | '*¥ of any part of the constitution of a State, or of 
ment thus reported— any act passed by the Legislature of a State, that 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, professed himself. justices shall concur in pronouncing such part 
for one. to be unprepared to wold Gaon: this ques- of the said constitution or act to be invalid ; and that, 
tion naw (oe wank of thé tients OF ascertalnin without the concurrence of that number of said jus- 

nd : F INS | tices, the part of the constitution, or act of the Legis- 
what time would be required for the completion | ja:ure. as the case may be, so drawn in question 
of all the necessary business before the House. | shall not be deemed, or holden, lomaltd, ‘ , 
Adverting to the committee appointed on Mr.| « Resolved, That the justices aforesaid, in pronounc- 
Edwards's address he remarked, that, although he | ing their judgment in any such cause, as aforesaid, 
should be as unwilling to institute such an inves- | ought to be required, by law, to give their opinions, 
tigation as any member of the House, yet, having | with their respective reasons therefor, separately and 
constituted a committee for that investigation, he | distinctly, if the judgment of the Court be against the 
was, for one, unwilling to terminate the session, | validity of the part of the constitution or act drawn in 
until it was completed. Until, therefore, he could 


question, as aforesaid. 
know when that investigation would end, he “ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
could not give his consent to any proposition fix- 


be instructed to report a billin conformity to the pre- 
ing a day for the adjournment. We shall prob- 


ceding resolutions.” 
ably have satisfactory information on this subject| Mr. Lercner observed that, in the much cele- 
within a few days, and to give the House time to 


in a brated and never to be forgotten case of Green vs. 
receive it, he would move that the report of this | Biddle, the judgment pronounced and the princi- 
committee should lie on the table. ples decided by the Supreme Court of the United 


Mr. Taytor said, if the gentleman had in- 
tended to address an inquiry to him as to the time 
at which the committee of investigation might be 
able to report, he could only answer, that he had 
no information to communicate to the House on 
that point, except that the committee in question 
were actively engaged in the discharge of their 
duty. The joint committee had confined their 
inquiry and report to the legislative business before 
the House. 

Mr. McLanzE here rose, and said he had not in- 
tended to direct an inquiry to the gentleman as a 
member of the committee of investigation—he 
did not think it would have been proper to do so. 
Believing, however, that this House ought not to 
fix on a day of adjournment before it finishes its 
Be er business, he moved to lay the report on the 
table. 

Mr. Stevenson wished to have it postponed to 
a day certain, and named Monday next, to which 
Mr. McLane assented. Mr. Bassett, however, 
renewed the motion to lay the report upon the 
table. 

On this question, which admits of no debate, 
Mr. ALLEN required the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered and taken accordingly. There were 
for the motion, 101; against it, 78. 

So the report was ordered to lie on the table. 


OCCUPYING CLAIMANT LAWS, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Lercuer, of Kentucky, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr Dwicur in 
the Chair, on the remonstrance addressed to the 
Congress of the United States, by the State of 
Kentucky, on the subject of the decision of the 
Supreme Court, in the case of Green vs. Biddle, 
involving the constitutionality of the occupying 
— laws of Kentucky, as they are usually 
called. 
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States, had given great alarm to the people of Ken- 
tucky. As that was a case which bore upon the 

nt question, and which, indeed, had imme- 
diately led to the resolutions and memorial now 
before the committee, it might not be irrelevant 
for him to take a very brief review of it. 

He did not intend, he said, to make a tedious 
law argument; he would, however, suggest, in 
the threshold, if any gentleman, from Virginia or 
elsewhere, felt the s ightest wish to attempt to 
maintain that decision as correct, upon any of the 
well-settled doctrines of the law, without wishing 
to be understood as using language of a gasconad- 
ing character, he would say, the limited delega- 
tion from Kentucky were ready, at any time, and 
before any tribunal, to meet them. 

In the year 1789, Kentucky, then an integral 
part of Virginia, and being desirous of becoming 
an independent State of the Federal Union, en- 
tered into a compact with Virginia, with a view 
to a separation for that end. It consisted of eight 
articles; one of which was drawn into dispute 
in the case to which he had alluded; and the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court upon it, had virtually 
declared that Kentucky, although nominally a 
sovereign and free State, has, nevertheless, no 
legislative jurisdiction over her own soil. She 
is a sovereign State; but yet has no power to 
pass any law for the aid, the convenience, the 
comfort, and the protection, of her own citizens. 
This decision, the people of Kentucky had viewed 
as a most ruinous and extraordinary one; and it 
is only because they have entertained the liveliest 
hope that the case still admits of some remedy, 
that a greater excitement has not prevailed. 

But what, said Mr. L., are the laws of Ken- 
tucky, which that decision has pronounced a vio- 
lation of the compact, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional ? and what were the circumstances under 
which they were enacted? The first act of the 
Kentucky Legislature passed in the year 1797, 
the second in 1812. Each had for its object, in 
case of his eviction, by a paramount title, to secure 
to the occupant, who had settled upon the land in 
good faith, believing it to be his own, and who 

ad made valuable improvements upon the same, 
a reasonable compensation for those improve- 
ments. 

The necessity of these several laws grew out of 
the condition of the country. The early settlers 
of the State had to contend with the most com- 
plicated and appalling difficulties. They had not 
only to encounter every species of toil, of peril, 
and of suffering, incident to the settlement of an 
unexplored wilderness, but they had to struggle 
with a formidable and savage foe, in a war of ten 
years’ duration. When, sir, they had conquered 
this enemy, and in some small degree begun to 
enjoy the fruits of their efforts, innumerable claims 
were set up to the land, which they had first con- 
quered and then defended; claims which grew 
out of the mistaken policy, not of Kentucky, but 
Virginia. That policy had literally covered the 
country over and over again with a great variety 
of conflicting claims. These adverse claims ne- 
cessarily occasioned, to the first settlers, the great- 
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est distress, and trouble, and litigation. The early 


adventurer to the country, who had experienced 
every sort of privation, was very illy requited for 
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his boldness, his industry, and his enterprise. Just 


after he had been able to obtain a good tract of 
land, to build houses. 
flattering prospects before him of providing for a 


to clear fields, with the most 


dependent family ; at the moment he was prepared 
for the enjoyment of quiet and repose, suddenly 
he found himself expelled from the possession of 
the very farm he had been Jaboring to improve; 
with nothing left him, but the privilege of buying 


and improving another place, and again losing it 
at law, without the most distant hope of compen- 
sation for his labor thus employed upon it. Such 


was the melancholy condition of the first settlers 
in Kentucky. This state of things brought about 


the injurious practice of buying and selling every 


sort of land claim, some real, others fictitious ; of 


alarming the ignorant and illiterate; of extort- 


ing money for a compromise; of swindling, in 


all its various moods and tenses—in short, sir, 


of creating a system of speculation, of fraud, and 


oppression, from the effects of which we shall 


never, I fear, be able, to get entirely rid. The ex- 
istence of such afflicting evils required a speedy 
remedy; that remedy was the immediate passage 


of the law of 1797. It was a just and beneficent 


law, imperiously called for by existing circum- 
stances, demanded by every consideration of jus- 
tice, and most salutary in its operation. It isa 
duty, said Mr. L. which every Government owes 
to each and all its citizens, to furnish every means 
in its power to diffuse among them happiness, con- 
tentment, and equal rights—to reward industry, by 
protecting every one in the free enjoyment of the 
benefits of his own labor, and to prevent the cun- 
ning and the idle part of the community from fat- 
tening upon the proceeds of their neighbors’ hard 
earnings. The Legislature of Kentucky, there- 
fore, in the enaction of those laws, acted correctly, 
if they were not already precluded from the rights 
of legislation over the soil of the State, by the 
terms of the compact. Now, what are the pro- 
visions of this compact, which bear upon this ques- 
tion, and which, in the opinion of the court, 
amount toa consent upon the part of Kentucky 
never to exercise legislative aes in connexion 
with her freehold ? 

The third article, to which the court refers, in 
exclusion of the residue, to maintain the correct: 
ness of their opinion, is in the following words: 
“That all private rights and interests of lands 
‘ within the said district, derived from the laws of 
‘ Virginia, prior to such separation, shall remain 
‘ vahd and secure, under the laws of the proposed 
* State, and shall be determined by the laws now 
‘ existing in this State.” 

To understand correctly the meaning of the 
words expressed in the foregoing provision, by the 
contracting parties, it becomes important to look 
to the relative condition of each, and to ascertain 
the contemplated object of thecontract. Kentucky, 
unprotected and unaided, had experienced all the 
fortunes and all the horrors of an Indian wat. 
She had waded through her troubles, had been 
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weighed in the balance, and not found wanting ; 
had borne down every opposing obstacle, and 


proved herself worthy of enjoring all the blessings, 


the privileges, and immunities, of a free and sov- 
ereign State. She petitioned Virginia to aid her 
in obtaining them. Virginia was ready, willing, 
and anxious to render her every facility. All the 
feelings of Virginia towards her were of the most 
partial and benevolent character; she felt as a pa- 
rent toa child. Indeed, there existed mutual af- 
fection; each understood well the situation of the 
other. In this state of things, they made the com- 

ct. The object was—what? Why, to enable 

entucky to set up for herself; to confer upon her 
the right of enacting laws to suit her condition ; 
to adopt such regulations as were most conducive 
to her own interest, and to superintend her own 
internal affairs in a manner most agreeable to her 
own will, free from any and every control of the 
mother country. 

How, then, are you to interpret the words of the 
stipulation just referred to? The first and best 
rule is, to use as much common sense as you can 
well employ, in giving a construction to any con- 
tract, and to lay aside the doctrine of “ construc- 
tion construed ;” to crowd in as few artificial, un- 
meaning distinctions, as possible ; and to endeavor 
to ascertain the fair meaning of the parties, as ex- 
pressed by the words of the contract. 

“ That private rights and interests, &c., derived 
from the laws of Virginia, &c., shall remain valid 
aad secure,” &c. What was the nature of those 

rivate rights here agreed to be made secure ? 

hey were rights and interests of an imperfect 
character, such as surveys, warrants, entries, &c., 
which were preparatory to obtaining a grant or 
patent from the Government; not absolute rights, 
which had been made complete by the emanation 
of grants; for this obvious reason : the latter class 
required no agreement to make them valid and 
secure ; they were already as much so as they 
could be, even with the strongest provisions—they 
were vested rights. It would, therefore, be at once 
saying that neither of the parties to the aforesaid 
instrument understood what they were doing, to 
suppose they would have engaged in a serious 
negotiation to guard against an evil which could 
could not happen. “ Rights derived from the laws 
of Virginia,” &c. The term “laws of Virginia,” 
as here used, as understood by both parties, as un- 
derstood in common usage, meant nothing more 
nor less than the statute laws of Virginia, as con- 
tradistinguished from the statute and common 
laws of England—tie acts of the Virginia As- 
sembly, which had from time to time been enact- 
ed, creating rights of various kinds, such as poor 
rights, settlement and cena rights, village 
rights, military rights, &c. Under these Virginia 
statutes, many of the citizens of Virginia had be- 
come interested, to a considerable extent, in in- 
choate rights to lands in Kentucky, which grew 
out of this course of legislation. Virginia, there- 
fore, felt anxious (pod very justly too) to make a 
provision of this kind, to enable those who had, 
under the several acts aforesaid, vested capital in 


the purchase of these lands, and whose rights 
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were incomplete, to have them made secure ; and 
Kentucky, willing also that Virginia should act a 
faithful part towards her own citizens, agreed to 
the aforesaid article; the meaning of which is, 
that she, (Kentucky,) on her part, would pass no 
law which would destroy those inchoate, equita- 
ble rights, created by the State of Virginia; that 
she would present no obstacles in the way to pre- 
vent their ultimate perfection. Sir,theterm “laws 
of Virginia,” is still understood in Kentucky, and 
Virginia also, up to the present period, in legal as 
well as common style, to apply distinctly and ex- 
clusively to the Virginia code of laws, without the 
slightest connexion with or dependence upon the 
common law of England. The parties, therefore, 
who draughted this compact, never once thought 
of including the common law. If such had been 
their object, it was very easy, by the use of a sin- 
gle expression, to have made a declaration to that 
effect. But the principles of the common law 
could not very well apply to the situation of 
the country. To prove, however, that the inter- 

retation given by the court of the clause to which 

have alluded is wholly erroneous; we have but 
to look a little further into this compact, and ex- 
amine for a moment the fourth stipulation. What 
does it declare ? 


“ That the lands within the proposed State, of non- 
resident proprietors, shall not in any case be taxed 
higher than the lands of residents, at any time prior to 


the admission of the proposed State to a vote, by its 
delegates in Congress, when such non-residents re- 
side out of the United States ; nor at any time, either 


before or after such admission, where such non-resi- 


dents reside within this commonwealth, within which 
this stipulation shall be reciprocal ; or where such non- 


residents reside within any other of the United States, 


which shall declare the same to be reciprocal within 


its limits; nor shall a neglect of cultivation or im- 
provement of any land within either the proposed 


State or this Commonwealth, belonging to non-resi- 


dents, citizens of the other, subject such non-residents 
to forfeiture, or other penalty, within the term of six 


years, after the admission of the said State into the 


Federal Union.” 


The second rule of construing a contract, (if 
not already laid down by legal writers, for the 
guidance of judges, ought to be,) is, to examine the 
whole of it ; to see if all the parts will harmonize, 
and to look into the consequences, which. will of 
necessity result by this or that mode of construc- 
tion ; and to ascertain, by such and such interpre- 
tation, whether the object of the contractors is or is 
not defeated. This second rule has been entirely 
overlooked by the court in pronouncing their de- 
cision ; the fourth article makes no sort of figure 
whatever in the opinion delivered; and, by con- 
struction, one might presume they did not see it. 
It is however, very clearly omppenes by this clause 
of the contract, that Kentucky, after the expira- 
tion of six years, for a failure upon the part of 
non-residents to cultivate or improve any of the 
land within her boundary, belonging to them, 
might properly and justly subject such lands to 
forfeiture, or might affix any other penalty she, 
in her sound discretion, should think fit. 
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Now, sir, a question necessarily presents itself, 
not for the consideration of the Supreme Court, 
for they have made their final decision — Are 
those occupant laws as rigid, as severe, as hard, 
in their operation against non-residents, as a 
law creating forfeiture of land, in vance of 
the power unquestionably given to Kentucky, in 
the foregoing clause? Surely not. Kentucky, 
then, for adopting the measures which she has 
done to protect her citizens, has manifested a 
greater forbearance in relation to non-residents 
than the court has given her credit for. She has 
refused to extend her a of legislation, so as 
at once to put an end to all controversies, with 
which she has been so much oppressed. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. L., the construction 
given by the court to the third article of the com- 
pact is wholly inconsistent with the stipulations 
contained in the fourth. It renders the latter null 
and void. It defeats the very object and purpose 
which each of the contracting parties had in view. 
It confers all the benefits of the agreement upon 
one side, without any corresponding advantage on 
the other; one party gets all, the other nothing. 
Such was not the wish and understanding of 
those who formed the agreement. In a few years 
after its date, the first occupant law, it will be 
seen, was adopted by Kentucky. Her course of 
policy was not a matter of secrecy; Virginia was 
apprized of it, and fully acquiesced in its justice. 

© murmuring or complaining is heard of. Had 
then the course of legislation upon the part of 
Kentucky have been so highly unjust—so entirely 
in opposition to her agreement—is it not fair to 
presume, when the whole subject was fresh in the 
recollection of all, that some dissatisfaction would 
have displayed itself? No official communica- 
tion, however, is sent to Kentucky, alleging a 
breach of faith. Again, in confirmation of the 
right to pass these several laws, we have a long 
course of legal decision, by the inferior and appel- 
late courts, for the last twenty-five years; by 
judges, too, whose firmness, intelligence, and legal 
acquirements, are in no manner lessened in con- 
sequence of the Supreme Court’s declaration, in 
this same opinion, that the Kentucky courts may 
have made such and such decisions, but they had 
never seen them. These judges, whose decisions 
are treated so cavalierly, sir, (it might be said in 
strict trath) would not fear a comparison of legal 
skill, even with their Supreme Honors. We have, 
sir, in support of our laws, our Legislature, our 
lawyers, our judges. Indeed, more—we have the 
disinterested and concurrent testimony of other 

entlemen, not citizens of the West, high, very 

igh, in legal reputation, who are practitioners 
before the same court, most decidedly upon our 
side of the question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, look for one moment to 
the effects and consequences of the construction 
contended for by the court. Kentucky comes into 
the Union—how? Possessed of equal rights and 
privileges with the other sovereign States? No; 
a mere appendage; in no better situation than 
when a district, without the ability of regulating 
her own internal concerns. Her expectation was 
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to be ranked among her sister States as an equal, 
But, how wofully has she been disappointed! Now 
she is told, for the first time, she surrendered and 


relinquished all pretensions of that sort long since. 
Construction brings about all this. Yes, construc- 
tion! Its mighty powers are irresistible ; it bears 
down every thing before it; it creates new prin. 
ciples; it infuses the spirit of the common law 
into a contract, against the will of both parties. 
it destroys laws long since established ; and it js 
daily acquiring new strength. From this case, 
and others to which reference might be made, the 
result is tse that, unless some regulation js 
made, and some necessary and salutary restraints 
are adopted, the Supreme Court, by its extensive 
jurisdiction, as it now exists, will finally draw into 
its vortex ail State authorities. 

My proposition, Mr. Chairman, is not of a mere 
theoretic and speculative character. It introduces 
no new and dangerous principle. If you desire to 
amend your Constitution, it cannot be done unless 
2 a oe of yon neg all the States, 

, upon the e of any bill upon your table, 
the venident of the Unite Geist shoes in the 
exercise of his Constitutional privilege, to put his 
veto upon it, what is the result? It is returned 
with the objections, and capnot be incorporated 
into your statute book, as a law, without a major- 
ity of two-thirds of both Houses concur in declar- 
ing itshall be. Buta minority of your Judiciary, 
upon the most solemn and important questions, 
involving the rights, the interests, and prosperity, 
of a whole community, can so expound laws and 
constitutions, as to prostrate all State rights! 
This, sir, most certainly is an evil which may be 
remedied by judicious and prudent legislation. 
is an evil which is growing rapidly, and which, if 
not checked, will produce very serious discontent. 

Sir, said Mr. L., the resolutions which I have 
the honor of presenting for the consideration of 
this Committee, cannot, I apprehend, endanger the 
dignity or importance of the judges. Their firm- 
ness will not be weakened ; their intelligence will 
not be affected; their reputation will not be im- 
paired by their passage. I would agree to no 
eee which had for its object such results. 

t is indispensably necessary, in every well regu- 

lated Government, to have the most enlightened 
judiciary, prepared at all times to do their duty, 
without fear, favor, or affection. A timid, time- 
serving court, in any country, is worse than 4 
nuisance. But, sir, in legislating upon this sub- 
ject, let it not be forgotten that judges, at last, are 
but men; perfection and infallibility are proper- 
ties which do not attach to them. Let us, there- 
fore, increase the chances of a correct decision 
upon such occasions as are embraced by the reso- 
lutions, by requiring five to concur. 

Mr. Chairman, how does the matter stand, ac- 
cording to the present state of facts? You have 
now seven Judges upon the Supreme Bench ; four 
constitute a quorum. Say three are absent, upon 
some Constitutional question which comes belore 
that tribunal, vitally important. The arguments 
are heard; three concur in declaring the law un- 
constitutional—one dissents. The judgment of the 
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court below is reversed. A decision is obtained 
in this way by a minority. One of the judges 
writes his opinion, and two hear it read, perhaps, 
say as we often do, in this House, without 
knowing the question—more for the sake of form 
than substance. Their decision goes out, is pub- 
lished, and is received by the State courts, as 
binding authority. Suppose, at the next term, all 
the judges are present—a similar question is again 
before the court; the absentees concur with the 
one judge who dissented upon the former occa- 
sion. What, then, is the consequence? You have 
two contradictory decisions in relation to the same 
subject matter—both sent out as a sound exposi- 
tion of Constitutional law, as precedents for the 
country. One decision determines A’shall have 
this property; another declares B, whose cause 
was precisely such a one as A’s, shall not recover 
in his case, Thus stood the cause from Ken- 
tucky; four judges present—three concurred in 
believing the laws involved in the controversy 
were against that clause of the Constitution of 
the United States, which declares, among other 
things, that no law, impairing the obligation of a 
contract, shall be passed. Das dissented. Try 
the weight of intellectual authorities pro and con; 
9 them in the scales—which will preponderate ? 
he judge who dissents, most assuredly is at least 
equa 
sion. There are then two left in the balance. I 
will not stop to inquire whether they were likely 
to understand the kind of case submitted to their 
consideration, involving intricate doctrines, in re- 
lation to a species of land titles with which the 
were in nowise very familiar. Let it be conceded, 
for the sake of argument, that they deserve to be 
ranked amongst the most enlightened jurists of 
the country—you cannot, however, make more 
than two upon that side of the question. Look 
to the opposite scale—and what have we? The 


Legislature of a whole State, year after year, have | It is not to have a mere local operation. It 
tified manner, their | to be limited to any particular place. It is gen- 


asserted, in the most unqua 


to one of the three who concurs in the deci- | be made manifest by argument. 


genius of our Government? But what is there 
objectionable in requiring five to concur, before 
any law of a State shall be held null and void? 
There is more safety in such a regulation than to 
leave it as it now stands. You may rest assured, 
sir, the States would be much better satisfied with 
a decision unfavorable to their laws by five judges 
than by two or three; and, should it become the 
duty of the court, in the administration of justice, 
to make such decisions, five will not hesitate to 
do it. There is little or no danger of the judges 
of the Supreme Court being under the influence 
of the several States. The danger is altogether 
upon the other side. They are not dependent 
upon the States for their office, or the emolu- 
ments of it. No reason does or can exist, there- 
fore, to suppose that the judges of this court ever 
did, or ever will, lean in favor of the States, 
against the General Government. 
A gentleman near me, Mr. Chairman, whose 
opinions and suggestions at all times, in this 
ouse and slant, deserve the highest consid- 
eration, will allow me to correct his misappre- 
hensions. In a whisper, loud enough to be heard, 
he fears that great harm might grow out of the 
proposed resolutions, and that they are a Ken- 
tucky project. If great injury would be likely to 
ensue by their adoption, I should think it could 
Let the dangers 
be pointed out. Let us see whether the evil 
which is likely to happen is equal to that now in 
existence. The gentleman will find some diffi- 
culty in proving that all is right; that a minority 
of the court should decide any question, and that 
nothing ought to be done... I will hear him with 
reat pleasure. Perhaps he can remove every 
ifficulty. We have “already lost the land;” we 
have nothing left but the argument, and we may 
lose that also. 
Why, sir, is this called a Kentucky project? 
t is not 


Constitutional right to enact these laws. They | eral in its character; it applies to the whole na- 
so decided, upon mature deliberation, not influ- | tion; It is co-extensive with the existence of the 


enced by excitement. All the judges of 


all the |evil, and is intended as a remedy. It is true, 


courts have, by a long course of decision, without | Kentucky feels an anxious solicitude upon. the 


exception, maintained the same power; they have 
done so, after having repeatedly given to the sub- 
ject the fullest investigation. ‘Two Judges of the 
Supreme Court, strangers, in every sense of the 
word, to the subject, have asserted no such right 
existed. Upon whose decision would you place 
most reliance? Which is entitled to the greatest 
share of confidence—that of the two, or the col- 
lected wisdom of a whole State, both of the po- 
litical and the legal kind? Which, under all the 
circumstances, is most likely to be correct? The 
answer is by no means perplexing. One leading 
principle, in all our institutions, is, that a minority 
in the exercise of any official duties shall not con- 
trol. But, in this instance, there is a departure 
from the rule; a minority has given an exposition 
of the Constitution, upon a question of the first 
magnitude, which is to be acknowledged by all as 
correct doctrine, and treated accordingly. Can 
this be right? Is it according to the spirit and 





| 
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subject; not from local and selfish considerations, 
but from a most thorough conviction that the 
General Government is greatly interested in the 
adoption of some measure in relation to the Su- 
preme Court, 

Iam sorry, sir, that almost every measure which 
has been brought before this House, for some 
months past, is emphatically styled “the Ken- 
tucky policy—the Kentucky measure.” These 
local distinctions had much better be avoided; 
they are not pleasant. They have no good effect, 
particularly when uttered in connexion with 
marked indications of malice and hatred against 
a whole people. The gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Ranvo.p#) has, from the commencement of 
this session, and more especially in a very recent 
debate, manifested a strong spirit of this sectional 
sort. He has sought every possible occasion to 
pour forth his gall and bitterness, and to display 
his wit, against the people beyond the mountains. 
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He has given to this House a most ludicrous de- 
scription of their dress, their appearance, their 
manners, and their habits. He has taken peculiar 
pleasure in attempting to exhibit them before this 
nation as uncivilized’ savages, rather than as 
American citizens. I must, said Mr. L., take the 
liberty of declaring to that gentleman that he is 
most grossly and inexcusably ignorant of the 
character, the feelings, the intelligence, and the 
habits, of the Western people. Sir, with the ut- 
most frankness, 1 admit, their external appear- 
ance is not the most fashionable and elegant 
kind; they are not decorated in all the style, the 
griety, and the taste, of a dandy of the first water. 
heir means are too limited, and their discretion 
is too great, I trust, for the indulgence of such 
foppery and extravagance. The fact is, a dandy 
is not a character in great demand, with either 
sex, in our country; and when, by chance, one 
happens to go there, even with his slender share 
of intellect, he soon discovers that is not the pro- 
per theatre for him to acquire glory and renown, 
and accordingly he makes his exit suddenly. 1 
concede, also, that the Kentuckians, in the gen- 
eral, would not make a brilliant figure at a levee 
or drawing-room. Their bows would not be quite 
so obsequious, their smiles not quite so fascina- 
ting, their manners not quite so refined, as the 
orders in council or etiquette of the day might 
demand. They have not acquired that graceful- 
ness of action, that ease of deportment, that ele- 
gance of accomplishment, so as to make you three 
bows in two seconds; nor have their representa- 
tives acquired never-fading laurels for their profi- 
ciency in that great science. The people of our 
country do not attach the least importance to be- 
ings entirely lost in admiration of themselves, and 
devotion to personal appearance. Such trifling 
follies they leave to the weak; to those who can 
do nothing else, and who have the means of in- 
dulging-in a taste so illy directed, and so little 
envied. Let those, sir, who have a pride of that 
kind, enjoy, to the fullest extent, all its charms, 
and all its consequence. 
gain, we are told these bear-hunters, these 
fellows with their leather leggings, rifle guns, and 
moccasins, get every thing they ask for; but not 
being contented, wish to control the whole politi- 
cal concerns, and to direct the destinies of this 
nation. Why, sir, are such unfounded and illib- 
eral assertions made, in relation to the people of 
the West? What fact have you to authorize 
such imputations? Who, from that quarter of 
the country, ever attempted to manage every thing, 
to direct every thing, and require every thing? 
Ah, sir, there was a time—I hate to think of it; 
it is with most painful and unfeigned reluctance, 
Ican bring myself to allude to it—there was a 
time, however, when it would have been better 
for this nation if these backwoodsmen could have 
had a little more direction in the management of 
your military operations in this quarter. Perhaps 
you have some faint recollection of the time when 
a few of His Majesty’s troops travelled a distance 
of fifty miles, over broken ground, and through 
thick woods, burnt your Capitol, made your pal- 





ace soldiers’ quarters, and compelled your citizens 
to abandon their habitations, and to seek a shelter 
in the distant woods. That was the very time, 
sir, when five hundred of those persons, who have 
been made the subject of ridicule, and who are 
stigmatized with the epithet of the moccasin gen- 
try, and hunting-shirt gentlemen, would have 
won for themselves imperishable fame; would 
have saved millions of money to your country; 
es, and would have saved, also, your national 
onor. 

But, sir, said Mr. L., it is not to the exterior of 
men we should look. Fortune affords advantages 
which may enable one to appear well, when, in 
truth, there is nothing worthy of admiration. It 
is the conduct, the deportment, the principles of 
men, we should examine. Will the people of 
the West, will Kentuckians, fear an examination 
of this sort? Can they not undergo the most 
strict scrutiny as citizens, as patriots, always pre- 
pared to present themselves at their country’s call; 
ready, upon all occasions, to afford the most 
prompt and timely assistance, when that assistance 
is required ?_ Who can boast of a preference over 
them? Of the past, however, I will not speak. | 
will not make disagreeable and invidious compar- 
isons. Let the firmness, the valor, the suffering, 
of the people of the West, during our recent con- 
flict, be forgotten. Say nothing of the laurels 
which they won in battle; say nothing of the 
many patient feats of starvation they endured, 
without a murmur. Withhold, if you choose, the 

ratitude of the nation; but I beg of you to do 


= to their private virtues, to allow them, at 


east, a character for integrity of motive, for be- 
nevolence of heart, for hospitality of conduct. 
Suffer me, sir, to tell you, these Kentuckians, who 
have been treated in the debates with so much 
unkindness, are about the very finest fellows in 
this Government. I make np exceptions. Try 
them in any way you may select, and you will 
readily acquiesce in the truth of my assertion. 
Their hospitality is without ostentation, without 
parade, without hypocrisy ; it is not contaminated, 
and I trust never will be, by the fashionable vices 
which might be enumerated, as the tip of the ¢on in 
some other places. Ifa Kentuckian meets you, gives 
youa hearty shake of the hand, and says, “Sir, | am 
very happy tosee you,” he tells you the truth ; he 
utters not the commonplace, unmeaning compli- 
ments; he speaks the language of his heart. If 
he make declarations of friendship, you may be- 
lieve him. If you visit him, there is no waiter to 
meet you at the door, and avow his master is not 
at home, when he is actually in the house ; and 
should you spend a few hours unceremoniously 
with him and his family, in social conversation, 
So soon as you retire, he will not say, after pressing 
you to make it convenient to call and see him 
again, “Oh! whata tiresome visitor; I was never 
more out of patience in all my life; such another 
visit would really kill me; 1 hope he will never 
come again.” And, after you are gone, your rep- 
utation is not assailed. No; these wise and hap- 
ore are unknown to the people of the 

est. I wish I could use the same remark in 
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elation to the le every where else. Why, 
ak you may voit the humblest cottage in dur 
country, and you will find every thing to admire. 
So soon as the faithful dog, by his saluting bark, 
announces that a stranger is coming, your aston- 
ishment would commence; you would have the 
singular felicity of een a most delightful 
spectacle—about twelve or thirteen fine, ruddy, 
well-formed, hearty-looking young Democrats, 
would run out to see the A i and upon en- 
tering the house, you would be met by a very 
plain, unaffected woman, to all appearance about 
thirty years old, whose countenance would at 
once tel you to make yourself easy; you would 
meet with kindness, and, in casting your eyes 
around, you would see two more little fellows, 
who were too small to run out at the first alarm. 
Presently, would come from the labors of the day, 
an honest, good-looking man, to rest himself 
awhile in the bosom of his family, dressed, sir, not 
in fine ruffles and broadcloth, with powdered hair, 
but in good, substantial, plain clothes, manufac- 
tured by the industry of his wife; and, upon en- 
tering into conversation with him, an ample 
theme for reflection would be afforded ; you would 
wonder how one in his humble station could have 
known so much, upon so many subjects, with such 
limited opportunities. You might here see a mo- 
del worthy of admiration, indeed, of imitation— 
conjugal felicity, parental and filial affection, un- 
divided and unfettered. And here, too, the philo- 
sopher, as well as the statesman, might learn some 
useful and practical lessons. In some short time, 
you would find a repast set before you, if not of 
all the niceties, and luxuries, and parade, which 
are to be met with elsewhere, of good plain whole- 
some diet, among which would be one of the most 
pleasant dishes that can possibly be prepared in 
any country, and that is, a hearty, sincere wel- 
come, without apologies and without price. Sir, 
these are the very citizens of whom the nation 
ought to be proud, They constitute the bone, and 
sinew, and strength, of your Government. In the 
hour of peril and danger, they are always ready to 
rally around the standard of their country. Call 
upon them to maintain the honor of the nation, 
to defend her rights, they set up no Constitutional 
scruples, in answer to your call, about crossing boun- 
dary lines ! 

Such are the people of the West, the people 
of Kentucky; and such are those whom our 
State, by the exercise of her legitimate rights of 
legislation, has attempted to shield, and protect, 
from the iron grasp of the land speculator. Are 
they not entitled, from every consideration, to the 
kind attention of the Government? These, sir, 
are the people for whom our occupant law was 
enacted. Do they not deserve the protection of 
their Government? What man is there, who 
could stand by, without exclaiming, “ This is not 
‘ right, tounhouse such families as these, take from 
‘them their little improvement, and proclaim— 
go hence; what you have labored for, I will en- 

Joy: 

Again, sir, we are told, such are the extraordi- 

nary demands of the people of the West, who 
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have swallowed up all the loaves and fishes, such 
are their repeated claims there is no such thing as 
tolerating them—* like sturdy beggars, they will 
take no denial ;”—that. rebellion must be the ulti- 
mate consequence. For myself, I protest against 
this mode of legislation ; this display of sectional 
feeling ; of crying out to one part of the Union’ 
“You get every thing—we get nothing; the Gov- 
ernment is kind to you, careful of your interests, 
whilst ours is neglected, overlooked, and forgot- 
ten.” Sir, these suggestions and assertions, so far 
as the West is concerned, are not true. What 
have we ever received from the fostering hand of 
the Government? Point out the single instance. 
Yes, the public lands, it is said, were sold for our 
accommodation. But who got the money? It 
all came into your coffers ; we never have enjoyed 
the benefit of a single copper. But, we are told, 
the Government has been good enough to suffer 
us to enjoy the pe of a mail. A mighty 
privilege, indeed! one for which we ought, in 
humble submission, with bended knees, to ac- 
knowledge the most unbounded gratitude, for 
your very great condescension. What news do 
i send to the West by these mails? Very good, 

hope. No, sir; doleful, melancholy tidings are 
conveyed to them weekly. You bid them be in- 
dustrious, labor hard—you have more demands 
against them—your account is already very great ; 
but you are going on every day to make it still 
more enormous: eight hundred thousand dollars 
to be appropriated to the erection of fortifications— 
where ? not in the West, but in the Hast—$250,000 
to be added for this purpose—$200,000 for that pur- 
pose; and $100,000 to be paid out of the public 
Treasury, to onegentleman, for his patriotism. This 
is the kind of news you send them by your mails. 
But, sir, do you ever tell them of any public moneys 
to be expended in the West ? No, sir; no such let- 
ter in your statute book ; no one there gets $100,- 
000 more than he ought to have, for services ren- 
dered in the late war. But you say, all this is so 
very oppressive, it is not to be borne—rebellion 
rather than oppression. Why, sir, we should like 
very much that sort of oppression, of enjoying all 
the public expenditures, It would be quite com- 
fortable. If you must have rebellion, suffer me to 
tell you, you had better travel any other road than 
over the mountains. In the language of the 
gentleman from Virginia, it would be a stumpy 
road. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is a most fruitless and 


unpleasant topic ; and really there is no apology 
for its introduction into the debates of this House, 
under any cifcumstances whatever. And why it 


should make a figure so often, in reference to the 
West, I am at a loss to perceive. No national or 
individual advantage is likely to flow from its 
discussion. If any gentleman, sir, is so mad as 
to suppose, by the use of such idle threats, his 
dignity or his importance is enhanced in the esti- 
mation of the country, the sooner he is restored 
to his right reason, the better. He adds nothing 
to his reputation as a statesman, or to the good- 
ness of his heart as a citizen. I hope never to 
hear another allusion, in this House, to that sub. 
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ject; for, let it be understood, by these presents, 
that we, the people of the West, will never suffer 
any rebellion to take place. There is not the most 
distant prospect of it; the declaration of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, (Mr. R.) to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Ido not see that gentleman, 
at this moment, in his seat. I regret his absence. 
I had a particular desire, sir, to tender him my 
best respects, for the many kind civilities he has, 
voluntarily, paid to the anne I have the honor 
in part, to represent. His polite attention shall 
not go unrewarded. I hope to have the pleasure, 
upon some suitable occasion, in my awkward 
way, to acknowledge the great debt of gratitude 
which is so justly due to that gentleman. 

Mr. Forsyts offered the following amend- 
ment, as a substitute to the first of the above res- 
olutions : 

Resolved, That a quorum of the Supreme Court, to 
transact the business of that tribunal, should consist 
of such a number of the Justices composing it, that a 
majority of the quorum shall be a majority of the 
whole court, including the Chief Justice. 

Mr. Forsytx supported his motion in a short 
speech ; and Messrs. Wicks, Cray, Forsyta, 

eBsTER, Mercer, P. P. Barsour, Ranpoipa, 
and TRIMBLE, respectively, spoke at considerable 
~_ on the question. 

r. Wick.irre addressed the Committee, in 
substance, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: The subject is an important 
one; and, on that account alone, I hope to engage 
the attention of the Committee in its discussion. 
Some of the friends of the measure on your table, 
were inclined not now to press it, under the belief 
that the time was unfavorable to the full and free 
discussion which its magnitude demanded. The 
duty of those, charged by the remonstrance, with 
its presentation here, required, at their hands, an 
effort, in furtherance of the views of the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky ; and I am gratified to discover 
a wish in the Committee that the debate should 
now progress. 

The character of this question, which proposes 
an important modification in the Judiciary act; 
the deep interest which one of the States feels 
upon the occasion ; require of Congress an indul- 
gent, and, I hope, a favorable consideration of 
the resolutions submitted by my colleague, (Mr. 
Letcuer.) Were it a subject in which the State 
of Kentucky was alone interested, her representa- 
tives on this floor would regard the determination 
of the Committee now to progress with its discus- 
sion, more an act of kindness to them, than a mat- 
ter of right. But it is one involving a principle 
of vital importance to the whole Union; and, al- 
though presented to us by a single State, (inferior 
to none in the practice and support of Republican 
principles, ) it demands of Congress a dispassionate 
deliberation. 

I will not unnecessarily consume your time, and 
I hope not to exhaust your patience, whilst I en- 
deavor, in a few words, to call your attention to 
the true character of the question, presented by 
the remonstrance and resolutions now before us. 

It may not be improper, in order to arrive at 

























any law impairin 
A question naturally presents itself to the mind of 
every person unacquainted with the history of 
Kentucky and her internal police: “Are these 
laws of such mighty importance as to call forth, 
in strong language, the feelings of the Legislature? 
Are the principle 

and Biddle, and the evils which flow from that 
decision, such, that the Legislature of Kentucky 
cannot, by some modification of the laws in ques- 
tion, avert or palliate them?” I answer, Yes; 
such is their character. They are laws rendered 
necessary to the prosperity and happiness of the 


that object, to state some of the causes which have 
bypught them into existence, and forced them upon 
our attention. You are informed, by the memoria] 
of the Legislature of meereney accompanied 
by the decision of the Supreme Cou 

ted States, (of which it complains,) that the power 
of that State to ' 
the Occupying Claimant Laws, is denied by that 
court ; that they violate the compact between the 
States of Virginia and Kentucky ; and, therefore, 
impugn the 10th section of the Ist article of the 
Constitution of the United States, which declares, 
among other things, “ That no 8 


rt of the Uni- 


certain laws, denominated 


tate shall pass 
the obligation of contracts,” 


s settled by the case of Green 


State, by the fatal policy pursued by Virginia, in 


the disposition of her vacant lands, in the then 
district of Kentucky. And if the court be correct, 


to the extent of the principles assumed in that 
opinion, no legislative aid, no change or modifica- 
tion of these laws, can avert or palliate the miseries 
which must inevitably ensue. The people, in the 
exercise of their high and oven powers in 
convention, cannot rid themselves of the effects of 
the principle settled by the Supreme Court ; which 
principle is fixed like an incubus upon the rights 
of the State. We can do aor but present our 
grievance before you ; point’to the injury which 
has been inflicted ; and beseech you to adopt the 
measure on your table, and thereby strengthen the 
ramparts of State sovereignty. It is by the pres- 
ervation of legitimate State rights, that you give 
the best security to the stability and happiness of 
this Union. 

I said, sir, these laws were rendered necessary 
to the prosperity and happiness of the citizens of 
Kentucky, by the misguided policy of Virginia; 
a policy ruinous but liberal, benevolent and patri- 
otic in its objects. With the exception of the del- 
egation of Virginia and Kentucky, but few, if in- 
deed any, of the members of this House are ac- 
quainted with the mode by which lands were ac- 
quired, and are now held, in the latter State. Prior 
to the Revolution, large portions of those lands 
were granted by the Crown to the officers of the 
army engaged in the French and Indian wars, 
which preceded the Declaration of Independence. 
Toward the close of the Revolution, many persons, 
as if in quest of danger, penetrated the wilderness ; 
and after many dire straggles with the savages for 
empire, maintained with loss of much blood their 
infant settlements. Virginia, (in a spirit of justice 
to her creditors, and in fulfilment of that pledge 
of public faith of which she has always been 


proudly tenacious,) after securing to the early ad- 
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yenturers and settlers in Kentucky, what are called 
“settlement and pre-emption rights, poor-rights, 
and corn-rights;” (terms well understood by the 
citizens of sioteshed opened her land office, 
1779-80; and by it she poured out the contents of 


a Pandora’s box upon the ill-fated inhabitants of. 


the State. By the provisions of the land law of 
1779, warrants. for land were issued to any and 
every person, upon the payment of the State 
price in the paper currency of Virginia. The 

roprietors of these warrants were required to 
ocate the same by an entry in the surveyor’s 
books, with such certainty and precision, that 
each subseqnent locator, in like manner, could 
appropriate the adjacent residuum. I am cer- 
tainly correct when I tell you, that warrants 
for three times the quantity of vacant land, then 
owned by Virginia, in the district of Kentucky, 
were issued. In many districts of country in 
Kentucky, I have known to exist there, four, five, 
and six, distinct adversary claims to the same 
tract of land. Hence the phrase, in frequent use, 
“that Kentucky is shingled with land claims,” 
Many of these claims were settled by the original 
proprietors and first adventurers to that country ; 
men who had to contend with dangers, and endure 
sufferings, not easily to be imagined by the present 
population; and more easily conceived than de- 
scribed by those who witnessed and participated 
in them. 

In this state of things, removed at a great dis- 
tance from the seat of government in Virginia, 
laboring under difficulties and embarrassments, 
which were not felt and duly appreciated by the 
great body of the people of Virginia, the citizens 
of the then district of Kentucky petitioned the 
Legislature of Virginia to permit them to become 
a free and sovereign State. The politicians who 
filled the public councils of the State, at that pe- 
riod, upon becoming more intimately acquainted 
with the wants, interests, and difficulties of the 
people of Kentucky, were satisfied that their fu- 
ture happiness and prosperity depended upon the 
favorable issue of their application. 

In 1789, a law passed the Legislature prescrib- 
ing the conditions upon which this new govern- 
ment was to be established. This is what is 
termed, in the decision of the Supreme Court, 
“The compact with Virginia.” By the seventh 
section of that compact, itis provided that all pri- 
vate rights and interests of lands within the pro- 
posed district, derived from the laws of Virginia, 
prior to such separation, shall remain valid and 
secure under the laws of the proposed State, and 
shall be determined by the laws now in existence 
in this State. 

The latter clause of the eighth section reads as 
follows: “Nor shall a neglect of cultivation or 
‘improvement of any land within the proposed 
‘ State, or this Commonwealth, belonging to non- 
‘ resident citizens of the other, subject such non- 
‘residents to forfeiture, or other penalty, within 
‘ the term of six years after the admission of the 
‘ said State into the Federal Union.” These are, 
substantially, the only parts of the compact which 
have any connexion with the present subject. 


iSth Con. lst Srss.—80 


This compact is made a part of the constitution 
of Kentucky. The Supreme Court, in their opin- 
ion, do not decide upon it as a part of the con- 
stitution of the State, but as a contract between 
the State of Virginia and the State of Kentucky. 
Whether this act of the Virginia Legislature can 
be denominated a contract, within the meanin 
and purview of the tenth section of the first arti- 
cle of the Constitution of the United States, which 
prohibits “a State from passing laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts,” is a question heave 
for others to decide. It is not necessary for my 
purpose that I should here discuss it. Virgiais, 
at the date of the compact, had no statutory pro- 
vision similar to the occupying claimant laws of 
Kentucky. She had not then felt the necessity 
of them—circumstances since that time have made 
it necessary for her to protect the occupants of her 
land, under a practice adopted by her courts, not 
very unlike the laws of Kentucky. I believe 
many States in the Union have been compelled 
to resort to such laws. As early as 1796, Ken- 
tucky commenced her legislation upon this sub- 
ject. Her best and wisest statesmen projected 
and approved the law which was then enacted. 
This law provides, in substance, that if any per- 
son shall peaceably, and in good faith, seat and 
improve land, to which he shall have a title de- 
rived from the Commonwealth, upon eviction 
therefrom, by a paramount title, he shall be paid 
for all valuable and lasting improvements which 
he shall have made upon the land before notice of 
the adversary claim, and subjects the occupant to 
the payment of rents and profits, after suit brought ; 
and also compels him to account for all waste, 
&c., committed upon the land; and to pay for the 
deterioration of soil. Is there any thing unjust or 
iniquitous in this law? I answer, no. It re- 
ceived the sanction of the courts of Kentucky, 
and was acquiesced in by all classes of her citi- 
zens. ‘here was no murmuring,no denial of the 
power in this State, to legislate upon the subject, 
from 1796 to 1811 and 1812, at which period the 
act of 1796 was repealed, and that of 1812 passed. 
Then it was, for the first time, I believe, made a 
question of Constitutional power in the State. 
The law, however, passed, not without a violent 
opposition, by a respectable and intelligent minor- 
ity, who, I believe, were governed more in the 
opposition, by the question of policy and expe- 
diency, than Constitutional power. 

It is due to candor to state this law did not 
receive the sanction of the Governor of the State. 
It was suspended for twelve months. Its princi- 
ples were the subject of free and full discussion 
before the people; and at the succeeding Legisla- 
ture it was passed by a Constitutional majority of 
both branches, the Governor’s objection notwith- 
standing. 

This latter act exempts the occupant from the 
payment of rents and profits, until after judgment 
of eviction or decree shall be pronounced against 
him. It compels the successful claimant to pay 
the cost of seating and improving the land; and 
moreover provides, that, if the valuation of the 
improvements shall exceed three-fourths the value 
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of the land in its unimproved state, then the suc- 
cessful claimant may compel the occupant to 
keep the land, and to pay for the same the amount 
of valuation fixed by commissioners to be appoint- 
ed by the court. These commissioners are direct- 
ed to make the estimates, as well of the rents, 
fits, and value of the land, as the-costs of seat- 
ing and improving the same, together with the 
waste and damage committed, and reduction of 
soil. The report of these commissioners upon 
oath, (seven in number,) was to receive the sanc- 
tion of the court, and to be made the basis of their 
judgment. Until the court had thus disposed of 
the question of improvements, &c., no writ of 
ion could issue upon the original judgment. 
Such are the outlines of the two acts of the Le- 
gislature of Kentucky, passed under a most thor- 
ough conviction that she possessed the power, and 
deeply impressed with the belief, that they were 
demanded by the condition of the country. 

And, whatever may have been said about the 
infraction of Constitutional law, the purity of the 
motives of the Legislature who passed, and the 
judges who approved their adoption, has never 

n, cannot be, questioned. It requires the efforts 
of refined legal subtilty to demonstrate clearly the 
unconstitutionality of those laws, The eighth 
section of the compact permits the Legislature of 
Kentucky, after six years, to subject the lands of 
non-resident proprietors tu forfeiture for non-culti- 
vation. From this clause, it seems a milder power 
might be inferred—one of less magnitude—a pow- 
er which, by its exercise, saves to the non-resident 
his land from forfeiture for non-cultivation, by re- 
quiring him to pay the meritorious occupant for 
doing that which the State had a right to compel 
him to do, viz: the improvement of his land 
within her territory. The delay incident to the 
investigation and trial of a land cause, (to say 
nothing of the designed procrastination of it by 
the artful claimants, with a view to swell the 
item of rents on the final account,) furnished a 
very just reason for a change or repeal of the act 
of 1796. 

Suits have lingered upon the dockets for twenty 
years, and, in some instances, longer. Under the 
act of 1796, the occupant was charged with the 
rents after the commencement of the suit; and 
it not unfrequently happened that, after losing 
his home, and his labor of twenty years, he was 
ruined by a demand for rents of land which he 
believed to be hisown. It was thought the act of 
1796 was defective in other respects. The num- 
ber of suits was continually increasing, and the 
occupants not only feared the loss of their lands 
and improvements, but ruin by a claim for back 
rents. The gradual improvement of the country 
Was consequently retarded. 

have been thus particular, Mr. Chairman, 
(and, I fear, tedious,) in order that the Committee 
and the public shall understand the nature and 
character of those laws. I am anxious that the 
councils of my State shall be acquitted of all im- 
purity of motive. 

If I have given you a correct history and char- 
acter of these laws, (and I believe 1 have,) you 










of the State. 
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will acknowledge that Kentucky ought to feel on 
this subject ; and she has, through her Legislature, 
expressed that feeling to the nation. 

Not long after the passage of the act of 1812, 
its validity was questioned in the appellate court 
The judges of thot court, men of 
intelligence, and who, ‘as jurists, would not be 
shaded in a comparison with the justices of the 
preme or any court, decided, not by a minority, 
but by the undivided opinion of the whole court, 
that the Legislature had the power to pass the law 
of 1812. 

This decision, supported by reasons irresistible, 
the Supreme Court, (although the book which 
contained it, wasin the Library of Congress, to 
which they had unlimited access, ) say they “ have 
not had an opportunity of examining it.” It was not 
my purpose, nor is it required of me, by the na- 
ture of the proposition on your table, to maintain 
the validity of those laws; nor will I indulge an 
uncharitable opinion of those whose interest or 
duty it was to contest them. Iam only anxious 
to evince to the Committee their importance, and 
to satisfy them they were not the enactments of 
hasty and inconsiderate legislation, but the pro- 
ductions of soberness and reason, dictated by a 
sound policy, imperiously demanded by necessity, 
and approved —— judgments, not only of the 
people, but the Legislature and the courts of the 
State. When laws of so much importance to the 
prosperity and happiness of a State, sanctioned 
by successive Legislatures and courts, consisting 
of judges of great talents, shall have been pros- 
trated by the opinion of three justices, however 
learned and dignified, it becomes the duty of the 
States to inquire into the expediency of so organ- 
izing that court that more security shall be given 
to their respective rights. The opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Green and Biddle 
may be correct; it is, nevertheless, unsatisfactory 
and afflicting to my constituents ; nay, sir, to the 
whole State—unsatisfactory, because it is the 
opinion of a minority of the members of the court, 
without the aid of its head, opposed to the opinion 
of the Legislature, and the inferior and superior 
courts of the State; afflicting, because the char- 
acter of the State has been traduced—not by the 
court, but by those who, like the justices, were un- 
acquainted with the real condition and character 
of the people for whose safety and protection these 
laws were enacted. I will not contend, as some 
have done, that the case of Green and Biddle was 
not legitimately before the court, nor that it was 
an act of usurpation in the court to have assumed 
jurisdiction of the cause. The question involving 
the validity of these laws was fairly presented to 
the court for its decision. I admit the right and 
the power of the Judiciary to decide upon Consti- 
tutional questions; and, when fairly presented, it be- 
comes their duty to decide them upon their Consti- 
tutional responsibility. I am desirous, therefore, 
that, whenever the occasion arises for the exercise 
of this high and important power by the Judiciary, 
it shall be exercised in the mode best calculated 
to administer justice, and inspire confidence 10 
the public mind. What better mode can you 
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adopt, combining these two great objects, than 
the one ar by the resolutions offered by my 
colleague : ica 

The prostration of those laws, so indispensable 
to the prosperity of the State; laws which secured 
to the industrious occupant, should he be unhoused 
by a better title, an indemnity for his labor be- 
stowed upon the land; and of a policy, existing 
for twenty-five years, sanctioned by a large ma- 
jority of the Legislature ; approved and sustained 
by the unanimous decisions of the supreme court 
of the State; made the basis of numerous com- 
promises and contracts, was well calculated to 
produce a shock in public feeling, and to call forth 
the almost unanimous voice of the whole State, 
against the correctness. of the opinion of the three 
justices of the supreme court. 

I have said, the power to decide upon Constitu- 
tional questions, involving the validity of the laws 
or constitution of a State, appertain to this court. 
Yes, sir, they have the power, not only to fritter 
down the sovereignty of the State governments, 
but to set at defiance the legislative powers of 
Congress. Itis necessary that the power to decide 
upon Constitutional law, should be vested in the 
judiciary ; and it is the duty of the Representa- 
tives of the people to watch, with a vigilant eye 
its exercise. [I do not mean to say, that the power, 
in this case, has been intentionally abused. Its 

exercise, however, by a minority of the court, has 
spread dismay over the whole State. In ordinary 
cases, where the Legislature may have trespassed 
upon the confines of the Constitution, and the 
encroachment is repelled by the judiciary, reform 
and amendment may take place. Was this the 
condition of Kentucky: did the decision leave a 
hope that any future legislation upon the subject, 
even in conformity with what Virginia, since the 
compact, has prescribed for her own citizens, was 
permissible, we should not not feel so sensibly the 
effects of the opinion of the court. The court 
deny to Kentucky the right to legislate in refer- 
ence to this subject. Virginia has parted with the 
soil and sovereignty: she cannot therefore legis- 
late; nor can the two States, by any alteration of 
the terms of the compact, (if the decision be cor- 
rect,) resume the power in themselves, jointly or 
aera: to legislate upon the question of land 
tit a acquired prior to 1792, in the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

Did Virginia possess the power, and were her 
statesmen made acquainted with the real condition 
of those for whose benefits those laws were passed, 
I know that she estimates too highly the blessings 
of a free Government, to refuse relief, such as that 
extended by the Legislature of Kentucky, to those 
whose lands were lost by adversary titles. 

Kentucky has no hope that she can be relieved 
by any act of Congress, from the evils which the 
misguided policy of her parent State forced, and 
the decision of the Supreme Court has riveted, 
upon her. She must, and she will, with that 


firmness and patriotism with which she has been 
hitherto characterized, maintain, under all cir- 
cumstances, her attachment to the Union, her 
reverence for the constituted authorities of the 


Government. She has never deserted the General 
a nor is she willing to be abandoned 
it. 

yh is her anxiety for the preservation of this 
Union, which has produced the memorial on your 
table. She believes it is best preserved by a due 
regard to the inviolability of State rights; and, 
sir, what does she ask you to do? ‘To declare, 
by law, that the solemn act of the Legislature, 
the Constitution, the sound and settled policy of 
the States, shall not be prostrated by your judi- 
ciary, which was once thon ht the weakest de- 

artment of Government, unless there shall be at 
east the concurrent opinion of five judges. I 
would extend it further, and say, they should not 
declare an act of Congress unconstitutional, with- 
out such coincidence of opinion. This, by many, 
is thought not necessary ; and since I have re- 
flected upon the subject, I do not recollect that 
they have, in any instance, decided against the 
validity of an act of Congress, save one, which re- 
quired some unimportant duty to be performed by 
themselves, under thepension act. I have thought 
it would be altogether useless legislation, and this 
determination is strengthened by the fact, that the 
alien and sedition act received the support of the 
Federal judiciary. The doctrine of “ incidental, 
resulting, and necessary powers of Congress,” re- 
cognised by the court in the bank and other cases 
furnishes us ample security in the free exercise o 
our powers, if it does not tempt us to transcend 
them. 

The ill fate which has befallen my State, in that 
court, induced me to make some little examina- 
tion into the “current of decisions,” where the 
rights of States were directly or collaterally drawn 
in question ; and, sir, I find them, like the needle, 
which always directs us to the same pole, inva- 
riably tending to the amplification of the powers 
of the General Government, and a corresponding 
restriction of State Ee Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, New York, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky, have shared, each in their turn, the same 
fate. I do not recollect a single case before that 
court, in which the question of State power, in 
confliction with the supposed powers of the Gen- 
eral Government, was involved, where the deci- 
sion has been in favor of the power claimed by 
the State. I will not undertake to say that the 
whole of these opinions were wrong. I must be 
permitted to say that the States have been ex- 
tremely unfortunate before that enlightened tri- 
bunal. At the rate they have heretofore progress- 
ed, it will not take long to fritter down the State 
governments to “ mere petty corporations,” actin 
by the authority and permission of the Genera 
Government—lI should have said the weakest de- 
partment of that Government. It is time for the 
States to inquire into the cause of this state of 
things; and in order, at least, to inspire greater 
confidence in the opinions of that tribunal, which 
shall declare null and void their constitutions, and 
the solemn acts of their legislatures, they should 
cause a greater volume of intellect to flow into 
the judicial channel. The powers which the 
Supreme Court possesses under the Constitution, to 
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be exercised in the manner prescribed by the 25th 
section of the judiciary act are tremendous ; such 
as, if abused, from ignorance or by design, may, 
one day or other, shake thisconfederative Republic 
to the very centre. Let us provide, then, by law, 
as far as we have the power, against the chances 
of such an event. Is there any valid objection to 
the resolution ? Is there any thing in them con- 
trary to the theory of our Government? Will it 
prevent, or obstruct, a due administration of jus- 
tice in that court? I have not been able, in my own 
mind, to anticipate any evil consequences which 
are to grow out of the adoption of the resolutions 
offered by my colleague ; I have not, as yet, heard 
any opposition suggested ; and I shall conclude, 
under the hope that none will be made. At least, 
I shall have the consolation of having discharged 
a duty which I owed to my State, whose interest 
and character are dear to me; and which, I re- 
gret I have not beeu able to do in a more accept- 
able manner. 

Mr. Trimsce, of Kentucky, wanted to say a 
few words, and would detain the Committee only 
afew minutes. He thought the subject might be 
er in a new aspect, as important as any that 

ad been given to it. What, said he, is the ques- 
tion; and how does it come before us? A com- 
ct exists between the States of Virginia and 

entucky. A citizen of Kentucky, holding a 
title to land there under the laws of Virginia, or 
a non-resident (say a citizen of Virginia) holding, 
in like manner, a title to lands in Kentucky, de- 
rived from the laws of Virginia or Kentucky, 
brings an action at law or suit in chancery for the 
land, and obtains a judgment or decree in his 
favor, under which he is put in possession of his 
right. The occupant, who was sued, holds a title 
of record for the same land, derived under the 
same code of laws, which title he exhibits to the 
court, and thereupon demands payment for the 
value of the lasting improvements made by him 
on the land, and requires an assessment of the 
value of those improvements under the laws of 
Kentucky, usually called the “Occupant laws;” 
the adverse party contests the right of the occu- 
pant to claim payment for his improvements, upon 
the plea that the Occupant laws are in violation of 
the compact between the two States. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States and the infe- 
rior courts take cognizance of the case under the 
second section of the third article of the Federal 
Constitution, in which article we find the follow- 
ing clauses, among others, viz: “The judicial 
* power (of the United States) shall extend to con- 
* troversies between two or more States, between 
‘a State and citizens of another State, between | ing friendly arbitrators upon each contested ques- 
‘ citizens of different States, between citizens of | tion as it should arise; and, second, to constitute 
‘the sane State claiming lands under grants of | a body of perpetual arbitrators. The first mode 
‘ different States, and between a State, or the cit- | was in use among the ancients, and the last was 
‘izens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or | once in use, and probably yet is, among the Swiss 
* subjects.” And thus the right and power of the} Cantons. It is the mode adopted in our Consti- 
State of Kentucky to pass the Occupant laws, and | tution; the power is vested in the Supreme Court, 
the validity of the laws themselves, are drawn in | and its subordinate courts, and the judges are con- 
question before the Supreme Court. Mr. T. re-| stituted a perpetual body of friendly arbitrators. 
ferred to the case of Green and Biddle as an ex-| He called them friendly arbitrators, because there 
ample, the details of which would be found in the | was no magic in the word judge—all judges being 


remonstrance from the Legislature of Kentucky. 
It was known, he said, that only four of the seven 
judges sat in that case, three of whom were of 
opinion that the State of Kentucky had no power 
to pass the Occupant laws just referred to, and 
the other judge dissented ; so that, in point of fact, 
only three judges concurred in the opinion declar- 
ing those laws invalid. In this respect it isa 
question of State powers and State rights, and he 
would like to know when and how a minority of 
the Supreme Court became — of the power 
to decide against the validity of a State law? 
Was it right to suffer a minority of the court to 
exercise such broad powers? The friends of State 
rights insist that a law of Congress ought to pass, 
declaring that no decision shall be given by the 
court in such cases, unless a majority of all the 
judges shall concur in it. His own opinion, look- 
ing to the policy of the question, was, that the law 
ought to require a concurrence of at least five of 
the seven judges, if not all of them. Would any 
member show him a solid objection to that num- 
ber? Look, said he, at the root of the question: 
each State has plenary power—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial—over all its municipal concerns. 
The power of each is paramount within its own 
limits, except in those cases where all have brought 
themselves under Federal subordination. The 
States grant to Congress and the nation the su- 
premacy over certain enumerated subjects, and 
they retain the supremacy over all other subjects. 
Now, suppose the States to be yet independent of 
each other, and foreign to each other, as they were 
before the Federation ; how would two or more of 
them decide a dispute between them, or between 
their citizens? Exactly as all sovereigns have 
done, and are compelled to do—abandon the dis- 
pute, or settle it by making war, or by reprisals, 
to enforce the right, or by sending ambassadors to 
make a treaty of settlement and compromise; or 
by referring the matter in contest to friendly sov- 
ereigns as arbitrators. But the framers of the 
Constitution foresaw that Federal and State rights 
and powers might come in conflict with each 
other, and that controversies might arise between 
two or more States, or between a State and citi- 
zens of other States, or between citizens of differ- 
ent States; and they knew that the system of 
Federation would be incomplete, unless some 
mode could be devised by which such disputes 
could be peaceably adjusted, because they must 
have known that such disputes had dissolved and 
destroyed all the old confederations of the old 
continents. Two modes of adjustment were sug- 
gested, first, to leave each State the right of nam- 
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nothing more nor less than friendly referees. The 
court takes the place of friendly sovereigns, and 
are agreed upon before-hand to determine certain 
high disputes, which, if that provision had been 
left out of the Constitution, would have been set- 
tled by war or 7 treaties, as among other sove- 
reign powers. But the Constitution itself is in 
the nature of a treaty; it is an agreement—a sol- 
emn compact—a compact of union—a perpetual 
treaty of union—and therefore he thought it strict- 
ly proper to say, that the States, and the people 
of the States, had stipulated and agreed that the 
judges of the Supreme Court should be friendly 
arbitrators, to determine all controversies arising 
in the class of cases enumerated in the second sec- 
tion of the third article of that instrument; and 
here the main question comes forward: How many 
of these arbitrators ought to concur in a decision, 
where the validity of State laws are disputed ? 
Shall all concur, or a bare majority; or some in- 
termediate number; or can a minority decide? 
We are here debating the proposition, but no one 
ventures to defend the propriety or policy of letting 
a minority exercise the power. Shall it be left to 
a bare majority? Can we deduce a sound rule 
from the theory or practice of our Government ? 
The Constitution is silent on the subject. It de- 
clares that—‘“ The judicial power of the United 
‘ States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
* and in such inferior courts as the Congress may, 
* from time to time, ordain and establish.” The 
Federal courts were established by the law of 
September, 1789, and that law enacts that the 
Supreme Court shall consist of one Chief Justice 
and five Associate Justices, any four of whom 
are declared to be a quorum to do business; but 
it omits to — many shall concur in giving 
a decision. That omission, however, was sup- 
plied by the compulsive uperation of the law: If 
the six judges sat in a cause, three of them could 
not decide against a State law; but if four of them 
were ready to concur, the court could then give 
judgment; but four is two-thirds of six; and so, 
from the necessity of the case,a State law was 
not invalidated until two-thirds of all the judges 
were against it. If only five judges sat in a 
cause, three, being a majority of five, could render 
a decree; and if only four sat, three of them must 
concur, or else the court would be equally di- 
vided; and thus it happened from necessity that 
no decision could be made against a State law, 
unless two-thirds of the whole court concurred 
when all sat, or three-fifths when five sat, or three- 
fourths when only four sat. And here he entreated 
gentlemen to remark, that no state of things could 
possibly occur, in which a minority of the whole 
court could invalidate a law. The conformation 
of the court put it out of the power of the body to 
encroach upon State rights by the invalidation of 
State laws. By the act of February, 1807, the 
court is to consist of seven judges, but no further 
regulation is made in that law, and of course four 
continued to be a quorum to do business. But as 
three is a majority of four, or of five, and a mi- 
nority of seven, it is obvious, that when only four 
or five of the judges sat in a cause, a minority of 


the body could invalidate a State law. The act 
of 1807 ought to have directed how many of the 
judges should concur upon questions touching 
State rights, but it was then neglected, and Con- 
gress is now called upon to supply the omission. 
Shall we leave the court to regulate itself, or shall 
it be put “under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make.” How shall we find a rule? By 
analogy, by looking into the theory and practice 
of the Federal Government and the State Gov- 
ernments, by consulting the reason of the thing, 
by following the dictates of sound policy. 

By analogy: State power and State rights are 
put in question, and therefore the case of two sove- 
reigns, referring a matter in controversy to other 
friendly sovereigns, bears a close analogy. It 
would be called, at the bar of the court, a case in 
point; and yet there is not a case to be found in 
all the books of international law, wherein three 
or more friendly sovereigns have decided a dis- 
pute referred to them, unless all of them concurred 
in the opinion. In such cases, an award by a 
minority, or a bare majority, would be pronounced 
as an outrage upon the parties making the sub- 
mission. No sovereign would submit, and no 
nation ought to submit, to an umpire of minor- 
ities. Mr. T. again asserted, that by our own 
Constitution, the judges are put in the place of 
friendly sovereigns, acting as referees between 
sovereigns, so far, at least, as State rights and 
State laws ‘are drawn in question before them, 
and that, therefore, they ought to govern them- 
selves by the rules and usages adopted by those 
who arbitrate between sovereigns. These rules 
would require a concurrence of all the judges, and 
he thought it quite probable that the time wauld 
come, when those rules would have to be adopted. 
Take the case of a reference in court, to three ar- 
bitrators, by consent of parties; all of them must 
concur in the award, unless the order of reference 
specially declares, that any two of the number 
may decide the matter. From this, and similar 
cases, he argued, that all analogies required a 
concurrence of the whole body of judges or arbi- 
trators. In all the State constitutions, there are 
clauses declaring what number of members shall 
form a quorum to do business in the legislative 
body; and why? Because it is generally under- 
stood that, without such a clause, none of the 
members could rightfully act until all were pres- 
ent. A similar clause, he said, would be found in 
the Federal Constitution. 

But again: in all the States, without exception, 
if a court is constituted of three or more judges, 
we shall find a law declaring how many of the 
judges shall form a quorum to do business: and 
why? Because it is believed every where, that, 
without such a regulation, no cause could be heard 
unless all the judges were on the bench. The 
rule of quorums is sometimes found in the consti- 
tution of the State, as in Ohio; but is generally 
found in the State laws. And in the case before 
the Committee, the Congress of 1789 must have 
held the same opinion, or else, why enact that 
four judges of the Supreme Court should be a quo- 
rum? In fact, said he, we find the general prin- 
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ciple every where, and in all the departments of 


our Federal and State Governments. And all the 

sto it appear to have grown up under 
special provisions. This much at least was clearly 
true as to all our judical departments; first, that 
the body cannot fractionize its integral powers ; 
second, that its power of action belongs to its inte- 
get, and not to fractions of it, unless the law has 
so provided ; and, third, that there is no judicial 
usage to justify this alarming arrogation of power 
by enormities, more especially as all the excep- 
tions are found to rest upon special reasons, which 
only fortify the general principle. It is true that 
our system operates upon majorities generally ; 
and yet we often find departure from that princi- 
ple; not in behalf of minorities, but always in fa- 
vor of augmented majorities approximating unan- 
imous concurrence. For instance, the Federal 
Constitution cannot be amended unless three- 
fourths of the States concur. Now, it is known 
to every one, that the construction of the judges 
is the true reading of the Constitution, and the 
person and = of every citizen must stand 
or fall by it. But these constructions are in the 


nature of explanatory amendments ; and surely, if 


less than three-fourths of the States cannot amend 
the Constitution, less than three-fourths of the 
judges ought not to construe it. The analogy, as 
it struck him, was too close to be resisted. Simi- 
lar provisions were to be found in the State con- 
stitutions, and if any of the States have allowed a 
minority of their own judges to invalidate their 
own laws, that was their own affair; and it did 
not thence follow, that the same State ought to 
permit a minority of the Federal Court to send a 
mandate into its territory, abrogating its munici- 
pal laws and State regulations. There was one 
question which he would barely state, but not dis- 
cuss, because it was too grave to be lightly con- 
sidered. Can a minority of the Supreme Court 
render a judgment or decree abrogating State 
laws? Is such a judgment obligatory on the 
States, or is it nota dead letterin law? Area 
minority of the judges legally competent to render 
such a judgment or decree? He had no doubt 
that this question would be made before long at 
the bar of the court. In his opinion, the court 
ought themselves to have settled it, when they, for 
the first time, gave a decision against the validity 
of State laws. 

As a matter of policy: Was it safe and fitting 
that a State law should be vacated by less than 
five judges out of seven? If it could be shown, 
that, ne to juridical usage, a court has the 
power of declaring that a majority of its body 
should be a quorum, and that a majority of that 
quorum may determine ordinary cases, it would 
not follow, io his opinion, that the Supreme Court 
ought to arrogate such power. That court sits 
in judgment upon a class of cases, such as were 
never submitted to the arbitration of any judicial 
tribunal. It is invested with higher powers than 
were ever before conferred upon any judicial insti- 
tution. It may vacate a treaty made between the 
United States and foreign nations; it may inval- 
idate a compact or treaty made between the Gen- 








eral Government and one or more of the States; 
it may vacate a compact or treaty between two 
or more States; it may invalidate a law of Con- 
gress ; it may vacate a State constitution, or annul 
one or more of its clauses; it may invalidate a 
State law, or annul and reverse the judgments 
and decrees of the highest judicial authorities of 
the States! And these are oar a part of the 
extraordinary powers with which it is clothed, 
over and above the ordinary powers vested ina court 
of justice. It is in fact a political body, invested 
with high political powers and functions. It is a 
perpetual arbiter between political bodies—bet ween 
sovereign powers. Was there no danger in suf- 
fering a minority or a bare majority of such a body 
to decide such grave and solemn controversies 
between such parties? Suppose this Committee 
was iow sitting as a Convention to frame the 
Constitution, and, after vesting the Supreme Court 
with those high powers, under the name of juris- 
diction ; let us imagine that some member has 
offered a proposition to permit a minority or a bare 
majority of the court to pass judgment on these 
great questions, involving matter of such deep 
concernment to the States;—would any member 
of this House vote for the proposition? He 
thought himself justified in saying that no one 
would venture to give it his sanction. The last 
thing a free people ought to surrender, should be 
the power of making their own laws; and, next 
to that, the power of repealing them. A State 
makes a dangerous grant of power, when it gives 
another body the power of annulling and vacating 
its own laws against its own consent. Such a 
ig ought to have strong checks upon it. A 
are majority is not a sufficient counter-guard. 
The concurrence of five-sevenths ought to be re- 
quired, and entire unanimity would perhaps be still 
better. A court ought to do justice; and next to 
that comes the policy of giving general satisfac- 
tion, if it can do so and do right. But the Su- 
preme Court will never be able to give general 
satisfaction, so long as it allows a minority of its 
body to abrogate State laws. Such things me 
be tolerated by good men, in peaceful times ; but 
among bad men, and in bad times, no one ought 
to be held responsible for the consequences. 

Mr. T. insisted that all the States had an equal 
interest in the proposition before the Committee. 
The case of Green and Biddle had been fully 
explained by his colleagues; and he would only 
add that, in his opinion, the judges did not under- 
stand the cause, or the points involved in it; and 
that the decision was not sound law. He did not 
think that any five of the judges could be brought 
to concur in that opinion ; and (waiving the pride 
of consistency) he did not believe that the same 
jadges would again concur in it ; he was sure, that 
among first-rate judges upon any State bench a 
different decision would have been given. Waiv- 
ing the question of sheer law, and keeping a sin- 
gle eye to the justice of the matter, he had as yet 
met with no man who condemned the Kentucky 
acts of Assembly, after fully understanding them ; 
and in his opinion it would be easy to show that, 
under all circumstances, the State had acted with 
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a degree of liberality and forbearance towards 
non-resident landholders which ought to command 
the respect of all enlightened statesmen. He knew 
that contrary impressions had been made by land 
lators and their advocates upon persons un- 
acquainted with the situation of the country ; and 
jt was a duty which the State owed to itself, as 
a member of the Union, to vindicate the moral 
justice of its laws against the unjust aspersions 
thrown upon them. But as the Committee did 
not then wish to pursue that branch of the inquiry 
any further, he would reserve what he had intend- 
ed to say until some one should arraign those laws 
as unjust in principle; if, indeed, any one could 
be found possessing temerity enough to do so. 
He hoped that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Forsyrn) would be 
rejected, and that the blank in the resolution would 
be filled with the number five. 
On motion of Mr. McKim, the Committee rose, 
and the House adjourned. 





Turspay, May 4. 


Mr. CRoWNINSHIELD, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of 
Thomas Shields,” reported the same without 
amendment, and the bill was committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Wuirt testy, from the Committee of 
Claims, made an unfavorable report on the peti- 
tion of Lewis Dolive, and others, inhabitants of 
Mobile, in the State of Alabama, for compensa- 
tion for cattle taken for public use in the late 
war; which report was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Vance, of Ohio, from the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expediency of granting 
relief to certain purchasers of public lands lying 
between Ludlow’s and Roberts’s lines, in the 
State of Ohio, made a report, accompanied by a 
bill to authorize the President of the United 
States to enter into certain negotiations relative 
to lands located under Virginia Military War- 
rants, lying between the said lines; which bill 
= read twice, and ordered to be laid on the 
table. 


Mr. Wesster submitted the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law 
that, in all suits now pending, or which may hereafter 
be pending in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where is drawn in question the validity of any 
treaty, or statute of a State, or the constitution there- 
of, or of any authority exercised under any State, on 
the ground of repugnancy to the Constitution, treaties, 
or laws, of the United States, no judgment shall be pro- 
nounced or rendered until a majority of all the justices 
of said court, legally competent to sit in the cause, shall 
concur in the opinion, either in favor of or against the 
validity thereof; and, until such concurrence, such 
suit shall be continued under advisement: Provided, 
however, That said court should not, by such provis- 
ion, be prevented from rendering judgment in any 
such suit when it should be of opinion that the final 
adjudication of the merits thereof did not require the 





decision of such Constitutional or legal question as 
aforesaid. 


The resolution was read, and committed to the 
Committee of the whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

On motion of Mr. Lirrie, the House took u 
the bill “concerning invalid pensioners,” wit 
the Senate’s amendment, (striking out the names 
of a part of the pensioners.) Some conversation 
took place between Messrs. Lrrrzz, CuLPepsr, 
Capy, and Tracy. Mr. Capy moved to lay the 
bill on the table; which was negatived. 

On motion of Mr. Lirrte, the House disagreed 
to so much of the Senate’s amendment as strikes 
out the names of the pensioners at first included 
in the bill, with the exception of the names of 
Sutton, Lord, and Zimmerman. 

Mr. Owen, of Alabama, advocated the case of 
Sutton; Mr. Lonere.iow, that of Lord; and Mr. 
Capy, that of Zimmerman—pensioners included 
in the Senate’s amendment. 

On the question of agreeing with the Senate to 
strike out the name of Ebenezer Lord, there were 
69 ayes, and noes 58; so his name was stricken 
out. 

The questions on Sutton and Zimmerman were 
also decided in the affirmative; and their names 
were agreed to be stricken out. 

The engrossed bill “for the relief of the heirs 


of Miguel de Esclava,” was read a third time, 
and passed. 


DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 


Mr. Moore, of Kentucky, from the committee 
appointed on the memorial of the Trustees of the 
institution for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb in the State of Kentucky, made a report on 
the said memorial, accompanied by a bill for the 
benefit of the said institution; which was read 
twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. The report is as follows: 


Your committee entered upon the investigation of 
the subject referred to them, deeply impressed with 
the conviction that the great object of human legisla- 
tion is to promote the happiness, as well as the security 
of the species. Its legitimate sphere extends beyond 
the erection of fortresses, the creation of military and 
naval armaments, fiscal arrangements, the punishment 
of public crime, and the reward of public virtue; and 
it is, when it interposes its benignant power in behalf 
of those domestic institutions, which are formed to 
alleviate the ills which originate in the infirmity of our 
nature, that its advantages are most generally felt 
and acknowledged by the mass of society. In the in- 
fancy of nations, indeed, institutions of this character 
are so limited in number and extent, as to claim but 
little attention, because the necessity of them is less 
obvious and imperative. But, as wealth, refinement, 
and population increase, bringing in their train a mel- 
ancholy series of casualties and anomalies, the neces- 
sity of some provision for human infirmity becomes 
more apparent, and charity finds a rapidly expanding 
area, in which she may exercise her godlike propensi- 
ties. For evidence of this truth, we may appeal to 
the universal history of civilized nations, as well as to 
the annals of those States of our Commonwealth, 
which have made the most rapid progress in popula- 
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tion. If institutions, precisely similar to that to which 
the attention of your committee has been called, are less 
numerous, and of more recent origin, than other recep- 
tacles of human misfortune, these circumstances may 
be attributed, partly, to the relative paucity of cases, 
partly to an amiable weakness, which has prevented 
parents from banishing their children, thus affected, 
from the cheering comforts and endearments of home 
and kindred, and partly to the incredulity which has 
so long prevailed on the subject of any effectual alle- 
viation which the skill of man could devise and apply. 
The influence of these causes has, however, been, for 
some time, diminishing. The fame of the philan- 
thropic Abbé de L’Epée, has reached the utmost 
limits of the civilized world, and humanity triumphs 
in the conviction that, even in cases which come so 
entirely home to the ‘‘ bosoms and business” of man- 
kind, the imperfections of our nature may be, in some 
degree at least, corrected My the skill and perseverance 
of science and of art. Entertaining these general 
views, your committee admit neither difficulty nor 
hesitation, in applying them to the case which has 
been referred to their consideration. 

The Kentucky institution for the tuition of the 
deaf and dumb, appears to your committee to have 
strong claims on the protecting benevolence of Con- 
gress. It is the only institution of the kind existing 
in all that vast and fertile range of country which lies 
west of the Alleghany chain of mountains. Institu- 
tions of this description, can never, for reasons which 
we deem sufficiently obvious, become so general, even 
in the diminished ratio of the number of persons for 
whose benefit they are founded, as those which have 
for their object the instruction of the more favored, 
and, happily, far more numerous portion of our spe- 
cies. , Your committee, therefore, believe, that the 
National Legislature would pursue a wise policy in 
adopting as its own, and cherishing by its protecting 
care, a few establishments of this kind, already in suc- 
cessful operation. Applications have already been 
made for the admission of pupils, from many of the 
circumjacent States; nor have such applications been 
made in vain. Kentucky, forgetting her inability, in 
the zeal and fervor of her philanthropy, has placed the 
unfortunate sons of her sister States upon an equal 
footing with her own. The aid solicited by the peti- 
tioners is a boon asked, not for a single member of the 
Confederacy, but for a whole section of country rapidly 
increasing in population and resources, and justly en- 
titled to the attention of Congress. The deaf and 
dumb asylum was incorporated and endowed by the 
Legislature of Kentucky, in 1822, and went into op- 
eration in the Spring of the following year. At the 
late session of that body, a most respectable commit- 
tee, composed of two members of the Senate, and four 
of the House of Representatives, was appointed to 
visit and examine the institution. In their report they 
say “that they remained in Danville, and visited the 
asylum on two successive days, and were greatly grati- 
fied in witnessing the progress made by the pupils, 
whose facility and correctness in comprehending the 
signs made by the teacher, and in expressing their 
ideas, exceeded any thing that could have been anti- 
cipated by the most sunguine friends of the institution. 
All those who had been instructed for four months in 
the asylum, wrote good hands, spelled correctly, &c.” 
And the committee, after noticing, in the highest terms 
of approbation, the administration of the institution, 
concluded by recommending it “to the continued and 
extended patronage of the Legislature.” ‘The number 
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of pupils, at that time, was fourteen; five more were 
expected in a few days, and it was anticipated that, in 
the course of the present year, the whole would amount 
to forty. The trustees have ascertained that more than 
one hundred and thirty persons in Kentucky needed 
the benefits which that institution alone could confer, 
and of these more than one-third could receive them 
only from public munificence. It is believed that the 
number of cases in the adjacent States will bear a like 
proportion to their population. Under these circum- 
ssed both Houses 
of the Kentucky Legislature. “ lved, That a re- 
spectful memorial from the Legislature be transmitted 
to the Congress of the United States, on behalf of the 
Kentucky Institution for the tuition of the deaf and 
dumb; soliciting their attention to the petition of the 
trustees of said institution for the aid of the National 
Legislature.” From some cause, unknown to us, the 
memorial thus ordered, was never presented by the 
committee appointed to prepare it. Your committee 
find that the principle and policy of extending relief 
to institutions of this character, have been recognised 
by the Congress of the United States, in a grant mad- 
to the Connecticut asylum, and in that case they dis- 
cover a strong precedent to justify the passage of a 
bill for the benefit of the Kentucky asylum. They, 
therefore, beg leave to report a bill. 


POST OFFICE BILL. 


On motion of Mr. F. Jounson, the previous 
orders of the day were dispensed with, (ayes 76, 
noes 59,) and the House went into Committee of 
the Whole on the bill “ reducing into one the sev- 
eral acts for establishing and regulating the Post 
Office Department.” 

Mr. Lone offered an amendment, inserting af- 
ter the words “Military post,” the words “or 
town ;” which was not agreed to. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, moved that the Com- 
mittee rise, with a view of taking up the subject 
of the Beaumarchais claim ; which was negatived, 
only 44 rising in its favor. 

Mr. Litr_e moved to strike out the words “ one 
fourth,” in the first section of the Post Office bill, 
and insert “one sixth,” but, on suggestion of Mr. 
JoHNSON, modified the motion to “one fifth.” 

Mr. RanpoLPH opposed the amendment, and 
moved to strike out the whole clause, from the 
19th to the 25th line, viz: 


‘‘And where a route has been in operation two 
years, and does not produce one-fourth of the expense 
incident to the same, he shall discontinue the trans- 
portation of the mail on such route, except it be the 
only route that leads to the seat of justice of any 
county, a place where a land office is established, or 
an important military post, and report the same to the 
next session of Congress.” 

He advocated his motion by a short speech. 

Mr. Matuary took the same side, and Messrs. 
Ross and Livermore further advocated the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Littte then withdrew his amendment in 
favor of that of the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. J. Jounson opposed the amendment, and 
advocated the retaining of this clause of the bill, 
which he insisted was likely to produce a great 
saving to Government, without any serious incon- 
venience to the people. 
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Mr. HamiLton advocated the amendment, and 
contended that the saving contemplated would be 
a bad and narrow economy. 

Mr. Wicktirre spoke in reply, and stated facts 
to show that the provision in the section would be 
wise and salutary. ~ 

Messrs. Saunpers and Livermore followed in 


op ition. 

Mr. F. Jounson offered so to amend the section 
as not to make it imperative, but only discretion- 
ary, in the Postmaster to strike out such routes as 
did not produce more than one-sizth of the expense 
of transporting the mail. 

Mr. WatrpLe hoped the section would be re- 
tained, and assigned various reasons in its favor. 

Mr. Mancum opposed the section in a short 
speech, and advocated the amendment, on the 

round of the indispensable necessity of diffused 
information in a free Government. 

Mr. Isacxs spoke a few words on the same side; 
and, the question being then taken, was decided 
in the affirmative—ayes 75, noes 37. 

So the section was stricken out. 

Some further amendments were agreed to, in 
respect to certain dates in the bill, making its 
onenee commence three months later than at 

rst. 

Mr. Owen, of Alabama, moved a proviso to the 
third section, in the following words: 


“ Provided, That no postmaster shall be considered 
as in arrears, until a reasonable time be allowed him 
(the postmaster) for settling his accounts.” 

Mr. Suarpe opposed this amendment as unne- 
| cessary, since postmasters are only to settle once 
in three months. 

Mr. Cocke, also, objected to its adoption. 

Mr. Owen replied, and insisted on the differ- 
ence between being in arrears to Government, for 
want of an opportunity to settle, and being a de- 
faulter, after such opportunity has been afforded. 

Mr. WRIGHT went into some details of the es- 
tablishment, and suggested, as a preferable amend- 
ment, the following words: 

“ Provided, That the postmaster shall not have re- 
fused to pay any draft made upon him by the Post- 
master General.’’ 


Mr. F, Jounson explained that part of the bill 
proposed to be amended, and replied to the argu- 
ments for the amendments, 

Mr. Reep opposed the whole section, as over 
strict, and calculated to defeat its own object. 

Messrs. WuipPLe, Woop, and BartLett, spoke 
in reply, and defended the provisions of the act in 
its proposed form. 

Mr. Gaztay suggested an amendment, which 
went to strike out the word “arrears,” and insert 
a clause which provides, “that the postmaster 
shall have neglected either to transmit his accounts 
or to forward the money he owes.” 

Mr. Test suggested another amendment, which 
Went to strike out the words “is in arrears,” and 
substitute the words “shall not at the time be in 
default.” 

The question was taken on this amendment, and 
decided in the negative—ayes 36, noes 75. 
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Mr. Gaztay offered the following amendment: 

**Provided every postmaster shall execute the duties 
of his office, and his securities be holden until his suc- 
cessor be appointed and qualified.” 

Messrs. F. Jounson and Witttams, of North 
Carolina, opposed this amendment, and Mr. Gaz- 
Lay defended it, as common in all other offices, 
and necessary in this. 

Mr. Brap.ey opposed, and Mr. Reep advocated 
the amendment. 

Mr. Wuipp-e replied, and the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. F. Jounson moved to strike out, in the 
4th section, “in a penalty equal at least to one 
~ salary,” and insert “in such penalty as the 

ostmaster General shall require;” which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McKim moved to strike out “eight,” and 
insert “four,” in the Sth section; agreed to. 

Mr. Gaz.ay opposed, at considerable length, the 
whole of the 7th section of the bill. 

Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, moved to 
amend the 8th section by inserting, after the words 
“a free white person,” the words “ of not less than 
eighteen years of age.” 

Messrs. LiverMorE and McLean, of Ohio, op- 
posed, and Mr. Cocke supported, the amend- 
ment; and, the question being taken, it was re- 
jected. 

Mr. Livermore moved to amend the 12th sec- 
tion, by striking out “one” and inserting “two.” 
The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. P. P. Barsour stated, at length, the case of 
the Postmaster at Fredericksburg, and pleaded the 
propriety of raising his salary. 

Mr. F’. Jonnson acknowledged the salary to be 
inadequate, but opposed making an insulated pro- 
vision, in a bill of this kind, while so many other 
cases of a similar kind might be urged. 


Mr. A. Srevenson replied, and quoted pro- 
visions of the bill for the Postmaster at New 
Orleans, at Wheeling, and other offices. If it 


was proper in their case, it was equally proper in 
this. 

Mr. P. P. Barsour further supported his appli- 
cation, and insisted that the case of Mr. Gray, the 
postmaster at Fredericksburg, was a stronger one 
than any other which could be produced in the 
whole United States, and he challenged such pro- 
duction. He read extracts from the printed docu- 
ments in support of his position, and followed them 
by a speech of considerable length. 

Messrs. F. Jounson and Inauam replied, aud 
stated what had been attempted towards providing 
better salaries for postmasters, and the want of 
success which had arisen from the want of funds 
in the Department. 

Mr. Livermore opposed the motion, and con- 
tended that the compensation was fully adequate 
to the labor. 

Mr. Cocke replied, and maintained that, even 
with the proposed addition, the salary would be 
a miserable pittance in comparison to the duties 
performed. 

Mr. P. P. Barsour rejoined, and reiterated and 
extended the arguments before advanced, and 
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compared the compensation of the Postmaster at 
Fredericksburg with that at New York, Baltimore, 
and other Atlantic cities. 

Mr. Livermore spoke in reply, and denied that 
the character or talents of the individual had 
any thing to do with the question, except his 
honesty. The duties were not so heavy as was 
gt 

r. CuLPerer wished to make some remarks, 
and moved that the Committee rise. The motion 
was negatived. 

Mr. Cuurerer then stated a number of facts in 
relation to the duties of postmasters. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment, and was decided in the negative—ayes 51, 
a 5 h d 

ter some other not important proceedings on 
the bill— : .° 

Mr. McKim moved that the Committee rise, 
which was carried—ayes 82. The Committee 
rose accordingly, and the House adjourned. 





Wennespay, May 5. 


The Committee on Military Affairs were dis- 
charged from the consideration of the petition of 
William Eaton, and leave was given to withdraw 
the same. 

Mr. TAaTTNALL was appointed on the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, in the place of Thomas 
J. Rogers, resigned. 

The Committee of the whole House to which 
is committed the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of Hezekiah Langley and 
Benjamin M. Belt,” were discharged from the 
consideration thereof ; and the bill was recommit- 
ted to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. Cocke laid the following resolution on the 
table for consideration to-morrow, viz: 

Resolved. That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before this House at its next 
session, a detailed report of the system and plan 
of fortifications, at present contemplated by him, and 
as recommended by the Board of Engineers, includ- 
ing the plans and surveys of said fortifications, so far 
as, in his opinion, the same may be communicated 
without injury to the public service; and, also, the 
number and position of the fortifications, heretofore 
at any time erected, or which are now erecting, or to 
be erected, for the defence of the coast, harbors, and 
frontiers of the United States, distinguishing those on 
the seacoast in one class, anil those on each frontier, 
in like classes, and including all the fortifications 
which are to be preserved, as part of the plan for the 
future defence 7 the country: And, showing, under 
proper heads, the State in which each is situated, 
when begun, which of them are finished, and when ; 
with the magnitude of each, (as well those erected be- 
fore, as since the year 1815,) the aggregate amount ex- 
pended in erecting such as are completed ; the amount 
of repairs since made, particularly upon those that were 
finished prior to the year 1815; the amount expended 
on those now erecting, and the estimates to complete 
the same ; the number of guns, of every description 
and caliber, for each fortification, to complete its arma- 
ment; the total cost of a complete armament for 
each ; the force required to garrison each in time of 
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tually occupied, and with what force ; and showing 
which, and how many of those erected prior to the 
year 1815, are found useless in the contemplated plan 
of defence ; which, and how many of them have been, 
or are to be, abandoned ; and the cost of each sg 
abandoned, or to be abandoned ; distinguishing be. 
tween the original cost and subsequent repairs. 

An engrossed bill, entitled “An act to author. 
ize the issuing of a register for the schooner Five 
Sisters,” was read the third time, and passed. 


REMISSION OF DUTIES. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of certain per- 
sons who imported goods into Castine during the 
late war, was read a third time, and the question 
upon its passage, gave rise to some debate, 

(The case of these persons is substantially as 
follows: They were importers of British merchan- 
dise into Castine, in the Province of Maine, dur- 
ing the late war, whilst the place was in the pos- 
session of the British forces, on which they paid 
duties to the British authorities. When that port 
again passed into the hands of the United States 
at the close of the late war, the officers of the 
United States demanded payment of duties on 
the goods which they found there, having been 
thus imported. The importers, to avoid difficulty 
in regard to their property, gave the bonds re- 
quired of them, for the duties. When these bonds 
became due, a part of them were paid, and pay- 
ment of part of them was resisted, and success- 
fully resisted in the courts of the United States, 
by whom the importers were exonerated from the 
payment of their bonds. The object of this bill 
is to refund to those who had paid their bonds the 
amount thereof, so as to place them on the same 
footing with those who had refused to pay them, 
and were sustained in that refusal by the courts of 
the United States. 

The passage of the bill was opposed by Mr. 
Cocke, and supported by Mr. McLane of Dela- 
ware, who explained the principles which governed 
the Committee of Ways and Means in reporting 
the bill. It was also supported by Mr. Suarps, 
Mr. Wesster, Mr. Hamitton, Mr. Livermore, 
and Mr. Lincoun ; and opposed by Mr. Gazay, 
Mr. Matuary, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Foor of Con- 
necticut, Mr. Bock, Mr. Wuippce, and Mr. Too. 

The ground of the opposition to the bill was, that 
the importers paid to the British authorities nom- 
inal duties only, and that great part of the goods 
imported were transported overland into the United 
States, thus evading payment of duties to the 
United States, and the portion found in store by 
the officers of the United States took a similar 
course, and were actually the first goods brought 
into the markets of the United States at the close 
of the war. 

The question on the passage of the bill was 
taken by yeas and nays: For the bill 89, against 
it 86, as follows: 

Yseas—Messrs. Alexander of Tennessee, Allen 0! 
Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Baylies, Beecher, 
Blair, Bradley, Breck, Burleigh, Burton, Cady, Cam- 
breleng, Cassedy, Clark, Cook, Crafts, Crowninshield, 
Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Dwinell, Dwight, Ea- 


war; the same in time of peace; noting those ac- | ton, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Fiadlay, Floyd, Foote 
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of New York, Forward, Gatlin, Hamilton, Hayden, 
Hayward, Hemphill, Henry, Hobart, Holcombe, Hous- 
ton, Ingham, Isacks, Kent, Kidder, Kremer, Lathrop, 
Lawrence, Lincolu, Litchfield, Little, Livermore, Liv- 
ingston, Locke, Long, Longfellow, McKim, McLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mangum, Marvin, 
Matson, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore 
of Alabama, Neale, O’Brien, Owen, Patterson of 
Ohio, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Rankin, 
Reed, Reynolds, Sharpe, Sibley, Spaight, Spence, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Storrs, Strong, Tattnall, 
Taylor, Thompson of Kentueky, Tracy, Vance of 
North Carolina, Webster, Whittlesey, Williams of 
New York, and Wood. 

Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander of Vir- 
ginia, Allison, Barber of, Connecticut, P, P. Barbour, 
J. 8. Barbour, Bartlett, Bassett, Brown, Buchanan, 
Buck, Buckner, Campbell of South Carolina, Camp- 
bell of Ohio, Cary, Cocke, Collins, Condict, Conner, 
Craig, Day, Eddy, Edwards of North Carolina, Ellis, 
Foot of Connecticut, Frost, Garrison, Gazlay, Gist, 
Gurley, Harris, Herkimer, Hogeboom, Hooks, Jen- 
kins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, 
Leftwich, Letcher, McArthur, McCoy, McKean, Mal- 
lary, Markley, Martindale, Matlack, Metealfe, Mitch- 
ell of Pennsylvania, Moore of Kentucky Nelson, Pat- 
terson of Pennsylvania, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Prince, Richards, Rose, Ross, Sandford, Scott, Sloane, 
Arthur Smith, William Smith, Standefer, Sterling, 
Stoddart, Taliaferro, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of 
Georgia, Tod, ‘Tomlinson, Trimble, Tucker of South 
Carolina, Udree, Vance of Ohio, Vinton, Whipple, 
Whitman, White, Wickliffe, Williams of Virginia, 
Williams of North Carolina, Wilson of South Caro- 
lina, Wilson of Ohio, Woods, and Wright. 


So the bill was passed. 


POST OFFICE BILL. 


On motion of Mr. F. Jounson, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, on the bill to re- 
duce into one the several acts establishing and 
regulating the Post Office Department. 

Mr Lona, of North Carolina, after stating some 
change of opinion in relation to the vote of yes- 
terday, refusing to increase the compensation of 
the Postmaster at Fredericksburg, moved a recon- 
sideration of that vote. 

The motion was supported by Mg. P. P. Bar- 
pour, Mr. Hogesoom, and the mover, and o 
posed by Mr. Wickuirre, of New York, and Mr. 
Gaz.ay, of Ohio, and decided in the negative— 
ayes 47, noes 61. 

The question then recurring from yesterday, on 
@ Motion to strike out the extra allowance to the 
Postmasters at Warrenton, Wheeling, and New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Evwarps, of North Carolina, stated the 
details of the business transacted at the office at 
Warrenton, and opposed the striking out of so 
much of the clause as relates to that office. 

Mr. Gazuay replied, and argued against the al- 
lowance. 

Mr. Moors, of Alabama, supported his motion 


Mr. Gor .ey, of Louisiana, spoke in reply, and 
contended that this compensation was reasonable 
and necessary. 

Mr. Campse tt, of Ohio, took the same ground 
with Mr. Wickuirre, and went somewhat into 
detail, in a statement of the facts connected with 
the business of the offices, &c. 

The question, at the request of Mr. Epwarps, 
of North Carolina, was divided; and being on 
the extra allowance for the pest office at Wheel- 


ing— 

Mr. Jounson, of Virginia, opposed the aboli- 
tion of it. Mr. Gurtey argued ia favor of the 
extra compensations, particularly that at New Or- 
leans, and corrected some alleged mistakes in point 
of fact. Mr. Ross contended that the postmas- 
ter at Wheeling was as much entitled to the com- 
pensation he received as either of the others in 
question. 

The question being then taken on striking out 
each of these extra provisions, it was carried 
almost unanimously, in each case, to strike them 
out. 

Mr. Saunpers then moved to strike out all that 
part of the section which relates to the Postmaster 
at Washington, as follows: 


“The Postmaster General is hereby authorized to 
allow to the Postmaster of the city of Washington, 
in addition to the allowance made by this act, for post- 
age collected, and for free letters received by him for 
delivery, a commission of five per cent. on the amount 
of mails distributed at his office: Provided, neverthe- 
less, That the whole annual emolument of the said 
postmaster, including the extra compensation of one 
thousand dollars which is hereby allowed him, shall 
be subjected to the restrictions imposed by the forty- 
second section of this act.” 


Mr. F. Jounson oppposed this motion; and, on 
the question being put upon it, there were in the 
affirmative 65, in the negative 27. 

This not being a quorum, the discussion was 
renewed by Mr. Tay or, of New York, who went 
into a calculation to show that the effect of the 
motion would reduce the salary of the Postmas- 
ter at Washington, from $1,900 to $900 per an- 
num, which he opposed. 

Mr. Cocke replied; and was followed by Mr. 
LtvERMoRE, on the same side. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Foor, of Con- 
necticut, to strike out the enacting words of the 
bill, which was decided in the negative, by a large 
majority ; and, the question being then taken on 
striking out the clause last recited, it was de- 
cided in the affirmative. So the clause was 
stricken out. 

Mr. Wricut moved to add to the section, as 
now amended, the following words : “ Whenever, 
‘in the opinion of the Postmaster General, the 
‘compensation allowed by law is inadequate to 
‘the service required of him, (viz. the postmas- 
‘ter,) he may make him such further allowance 


to strike out the whole of these extra allowances, |‘ as the public interest may require.” 


on the ground of equal dealing to all the officers 
in this kind of employment. 

Mr. Wick uirre spoke in opposition to the extra 
allowance to the Postmaster at New Orleans. 


Mr. Jounson and Mr. Ross opposed the amend- 
ment, and it was rejected by a large majority. 

On motion of Mr. Larurop, the Committee 
then rose, and the House adjourned. 
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Tuurspay, May 6. 

Mr. Kent, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, to whom the subject had been refer- 
red, by sundry memorials from inhabitants and 
millers, residing in Virginia, reported a bill fur- 
ther to regulate the inspection of flour, in the 
county of Alexandria; which was read twice, and 
ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Kent, from the same committee, to which 
was referred the bill from the Senate, entitled, 
“An act altering the times of holding the courts 
in the District of Columbia,” reported the same 
with an amendment; which was read, and agreed 
to by the House, and the amendment ordered to 
be engrossed, and the bill read a third time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Ranxin, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill, granting a tract of land 
to the parish of West Baton Rouge, on certain 
conditions ; which was read twice, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McLang, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, made a report on the 
cases of Joseph M. White and William David- 
son, of Florida, accompanied by a bill for their 
relief; which was read twice, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole. 

The resolution, yesterday offered by Mr. Cocke, 
calling on the President for information in respect 
to the fortifications, was taken up. 

The mover offered an additional clause in the 
words following: “And in all cases wherein sums 
‘of money have been already expended, or au- 
* thorized to be so expended, the authority there- 
* for, by reference to the amount and date of each 
* appropriation ; with a like reference to the law 
* under which any of said works were erected.” 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Litt.e objected, that resolutions had al- 
ready passed requiring, in substance, the same 
thing with that now offered. 

Mr. Cocke replied, and explained. It was de- 
sirable to have a general statement of the whole 
mass of information on this subject in one docu- 
ment—it could not now be procured except im- 
perfectly, and in detached parts. After some far- 
ther conversation between Mr. Suarpe and Mr. 
Foot, of Connecticut, the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. P. P. Barsour, by leave of the House, pre- 
sented a memorial and petition of divers inhabit- 
ants of the city of Cincinnati, in the State of 
Ohio, holders of Virginia military land warrants, 
representing their inability to locate the said war- 
rants, on lands set apart for that purpose by the 
State of Virginia, lying between Ludlow’s and 
Roberts’s line, in the State of Ohio; and praying 
that other lands may be set apart by the United 
States, to satisfy said warrants ; which memorial 
and petition was laid upon the table. 

On motion of Mr. Rankin, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee of Accounts al- 


adequate and reasonable compensation to the per- 
son employed by him to prepare an Index to the 
volumes containing the Executive communica- 





tions, &c., directed to be prepared, by a resolp- 
tion of this House, at the present session of Con- 
gress. 

POST OFFICE BILL. 


Mr. F. Jounson made a few observations op 
the necessity and importance of taking up and 
going through this bill, which has been already 
partially acted upon; the system, extensive and 
cumbrous, required several modifications and im. 
provements which had been carefully prepared, 
after mature reflection, by the Postmaster General 
and the Committee of this House, and he should 
consider the vote of the House, on going into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the bill as indicative of its 
determination to pass the bill or not, at the present 
session. 

The House then went into Committee on the 
bill, (Mr. Tomuunson in the Chair.) 

Mr, Jounson offered a substitute to the 19th sec- 
tion; which was read. 

Mr. Cuiay now rose, and observed that a bill of 
such great extent, containing more than forty sec- 
tions, and involving some new principles of crimi- 
nal law, could not, at this late period of the ses- 
sion, receive that mature attention which it re- 
quired. There was scarcely a possibility that it 
could pass both Houses at the present session, and 
it would only consume time peculiarly precious, 
He therefore moved, that the Committee rise, 
with an understanding that leave be refused to sit 
again. 

Mr. F. Jonnson opposed this motion, on ac- 
count of the importance of the bill, &c. 

Mr. Cay replied, in a few words, and the ques- 
tion on rising was then decided in the affirmative 
—ayes 76, noes 62. 

he Committee rose accordingly ; and, on giv- 
ing leave to sit again, there were ayes 70, noes 76. 

So the House refused leave to the Committee 
sg again, and the bill was then laid on the 
table. 


FLORIDA TREATY AWARDS. 

On motion of Mr. McLanp, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Larsrop in 
the Chair,) on the bill “ to authorize the creation 
of a stock toan amount not exceeding five millions 
of dollars, to provide for the awards of the Com- 
missioners under the treaty with Spain of the 22d 
February, 1819.” 

Mr. McLane explained the object and _provi- 
sions of this bill. He went into an examination 
of the stipulations of the Florida treaty, and con- 
tended that the United States are thereby bound 
to pay the whole sum of five millions, whatever 
might be the proceeds of the sales of the lands 
ceded. To do this, the treaty suggests three dif- 
ferent modes, and the selection of one of these 1s 
a question of expediency, of which this Govern- 
ment is to judge—and he stated the comparative 
advantages of different modes, and contended that 
that provided in the bill is the most advantageous. 
He objected to the creation of a 6 per cent. stock, 
payable out of the public lands, and maintained 


that it would be a saving of nearly one million of 


dollars at once to pay the money at the Treasury, 
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borrowing a like amount at a rate not exceeding 
five (possibly four) per cent. per annum. - He of- 
fered an amendment, which would cause the clause 
amended to read as follows: 

« That the Secretary of the Treasury be and he is 
hereby authorized, with the approbation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to cause to be issued and 
sold to the Bank of the United States, or to others, at 
a sum not less than the par value thereof, certificates 
of stock,” &c 

Mr. EF. Jounson opposed the bill as premature— 
and thought it would be better to pay the claim- 
ants for spoliations by Spain, by offering them 
either stock or lands in Florida. It would be bet- 
ter to wait for the report of the decisions of the 
board of commissioners before provision was made 
to pay the amount of their awards. 

Mr. McLane replied. The decision referred to 
must, by the treaty, be rendered in June next—so 
that provision must now be made to meet it. 

Mr. P. P. Barsour was of opinion that the 
parent of the capital of the five millions might 

postponed till the public lands were sold ; but, 

that, in the interim, the interest must be paid on 
the amount awarded. 

Mr. CLay maintained that, by the treaty, we 
are not bound to pay interest on the capital of five 
millions, and thought it was premature to pay it 
at this time. The mode selected to discharge the 
debt was the most onerous of those pointed out in 
the treaty, and though something had been said of 
getting the money at four per cent. he doubted if 
such would turn out to be the fact. If it could be 
had at that rate, why was not such rate put down in 
the bill? He went into a discussion of the stipu- 
lations of the treaty, and compared the three op- 
tional modes of paying the money agreed on. He 
differed from Mr. Barsour in the opinion that 
the interest must be paid, wnether the lands are 
sold or not. He thought both principal and inter- 
est were payable out of the sales of the lands in 
Florida. He would prefer issuing a stock, both 
the principal and interest of which should be pay- 
able out of the fund created by the sales of the 
Florida lands. The saving proposed by the bill, 
between five and six per cent. was deceptive. The 
stock, when thrown into the market, would not 
bring more than 75 per cent. and yet must be paid 
at par. He opposed the bill, and gave warning 
that, if its passage were pressed, he should offer 
amendments, the effect of which should be to 
make the stock payable only out of the sales of 

the lands. 

Mr. Storrs went into a history of the Florida 
treaty. He contended that, by its provisions, the 
Government is bound to its citizens to make satis-| Mr. McLans opposed the amendment, and the 
faction for the Spanish spoliations, as soon as the ; debate was further prosecuted by Messrs. Cay, 
amount of their claims shall be liquidated. He, | Foor, of Connecticut, Catt, Reep, and Arcuer. 
therefore, thought Congress had no moral right to| The question on the amendment of Mr. Cuay 
leave this stock unprovided for till the next session. | was then disagreed to, ayes 62, noes 89. 

He insisted that interest on this stock must be} Mr. Cocke offered the following amendment, 
paid, as interest on all the other Government stock | which was adopted, nem. con. 

is paid, and might not be left torunon till the) « And provided, also, That, in all cases where the 
lands shall be sold. He thought the sooner the person or persons in whose name, or for whose bene- 
debt was paid, the better, especially if the money | fit and interest, the aforesaid awards shall bo made, 
ean be had on low terms. be in debt and in arrears to the United States, the 


Mr. McLane rose in reply. He had spoken on 
authority, when he had said the money could be 
got at four and a half percent. Such an offer 
had actually been made—and five had been in- 
serted in the bill asa measure of precaution, to 
cover fluctuations in the money market. It would 
not be wise to defer this payment to next session : 
as then five millions of the war debt must be pro- 
vided for. The measure now proposed was not 
one of the Committee of .Ways and Means. It 
had been urged upon the House by the people of 
the United States. Mr. McLane defended the 
mode now proposed as only meeting the spirit and 
form of the treaty stipulation. He denied that 
the interest might be deferred. If it might, and 
should be so deferred, in seventeen years the sum 
would be doubled, and the claimants lose their 
debt. He insisted that the difference between the 
interest of four and a half and six per cent. would 
be an actual saving to the Government. Suppose 
the Florida Jands should not bring the five mil- 
lions, the Government must make up the defi- 
ciency. 

Mr. Livermore contended, that, if the lands 
failed to bring the whole sum, the Government is 
not, under the treaty, bound to pay any more than 
the actual amount of sales. He recommended 
that, if money could be had at four and half per 
cent. the bill should be altered to that rate. 

The debate was farther continued by Messrs. 
Rankin, CAMBRELENG, MALLARyY, BUCHANAN, 
and Livineston, who advocated, and by Mr. 
Taytor and Mr. Ciay, who opposed the bill. 

Mr. Taycor moved that the Committee rise and 
report progress, with a view that leave might be 
refused to sit again. The motion was negatived, 
ayes 69, noes 76. 

The debate was then renewed, by Mr. Forsyts, 
who spoke in favor of the passage of the bill. 

On motion of Mr. Suarpe, the bill was amended 
by reducing the rate of interest at which the five 
millions may be borrowed, from five per cent. to 
four and a half per cent. 

Mr. Criay moved so to amend the bill as to 
make it read— 

“ The Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby 
is, authorized, with the approbation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to cause to be issued 
certificates of stock of the United States to any 
amount not exceeding the sum of five millions of dol- 
lars, and bearing an interest of six per centum per 
annum, from the —— day of June, 1824, which stock, 
so created, shall be redeemable out of the proceeds of 
the sale of the lands ceded to the United States by the 
aforesaid treaty.” 
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of the Treasury shall retain the same out of 


the amount of the aforesaid awards, in the first in- 
stance, and a warrant or certificate, as the case may 
be, shall issue only for the balance.” 


' The bill and amendments having been read, 
Were reported to the House. 

Mr. F’. Jounson moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill till the first day of De- 
cember next. 

Mr. J open his motion in a short speech, and 
called for the yeas and nays upon it; but after- 
wards withdrew his motion to postpone. 

Mr. Ross renewed the motion made by Mr. F. 
Jounson, to postpone the consideration of the bill 
to the first day of December next. 

Mr. Wesster spoke in opposition to the mo- 
tion, and in favor of the passage of the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, added a remark on 
the same side ; and the question on postponement 
was then decided in the negative, by yeas and 
nays—yeas 53, nays 105—as follows : 

Yxuas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Tennessee, J. 8S. Barbour, Beecher, Brent, 
Brown, Buckner, Campbell of Ohio, Cocke, Condict, 
Conner, Garrison, Harris, Hayden, Henry, Hooks, 
Isacks, Johnson of Virginia, F. Johnson, Leftwich, 
Long, McArthur, McCuy, McLean of Ohio, Marvin, 
Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Moore of Kentucky, Patter- 
son of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Rich- 


ards, Ross, Sandford, Sloane, Standefer, Sterling, | i 


Taliaferro, Taylor, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Tod, Tomlinson, Trimble, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, 
Whitman, Wilson of Ohio, Woods, and Wright. 

Naxs—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Ar- 
cher, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, P. P. Barbour, 
Bartlett, Bassett, Blair, Breck, Buchanan, Burleigh, 
Burton, Cady, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Caro- 
lina, Cary, Clark, Cobb, Collins, Crafts, Craig, Crown- 
inshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, 
Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsyl- 
vania, Edwards of North Carolina, Ellis, Farrelly, 
ae Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New York, 
Forsyth, Frost, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, 
Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Hayward, Herrick, Holcombe, 
Houston, Jenkins, J. T. Johnson, Lathrop, Lawrence, 
Lee, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, Long- 
fellow, McKim, MelLane of Delaware, Mangum, Mal- 
lary, Markley, Martindale, Mercer, Mitchell of Penn- 
sylvania, Neale, Nelson, Newton, O’Brien, Owen, 
Patterson of Pennsylvanie, Plumer of New Hampshire, 
Poinsett, Rankin, Reed, Sibley, Wm. Smith, Spaight, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Stewart, Stoddard, 
Strong, Ten Eyck, Thompson of Georgia, Tracy, 
Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Vance 
of North Carolina, Vinton, Webster, Whipple, Whit- 
tlesey, Williams of North Carolina, Williams of Vir- 
ginia, Williams of North Carolina, James Wilson, 
Wilson of South Carolina, and Wood. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time to-morrow. 





Fripay, May 7. 

Mr. Wixutams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, to which was recommitted 
the bill from the Senate, entitled “ An act for the 
relief of Hezekiah Langley and Benjamin M. 





Belt,” reported the same without amendment, ang 
it was committed to a Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. Gazcay moved to consider the resolution, 


some days since offered by him, in relation to a 
lot in Symmes’s patent; which was carried. The 


resolution was read, and referred to the Commit. 
tee on the en 

Mr. Mercer called up a joint resolution, offered 
long since by Mr. VAN RENSSELAER, (now ab. 
sent on leave,) and which makes provision for in- 


eluding the Capitol and public grounds under the 


police ‘regulations of the Corporation of the City 


of Washington. 


The House agreed to consider it, and it was 


‘ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time to- 


morrow. 

The following bills from the Senate, viz: 

A bill altering the times of holding the courts 
in the District of Columbia ; 

A bill declaring the consent of Congress to a 
certain act of the State of Alabama ; and 

The engrossed bill further to regulate the in- 
spection of flour in the county of Alexandria 
were respectively read a third time, and passed. 

A communication was received from the Post 
Office Department, containing a statement of 
contracts made during the year past. 

A bill from the Senate, “ for the relief of Colo- 
nel William Duane,” was considered, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and ordered to a third read- 


ng. 

A bill “for the relief of Thomas Shields” was 
taken up, in Committee of the Whole, reported 
to ang ouse, and was then ordered to lie on the 
table. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


Mr. Hempsaitt, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, to which was referred that part of 
the President’s Message which relates to repairs 
of the Cumberland road, made a report thereon ; 
which was referred to a Committee of the Whole. 
The report is as follows: 


The committee, to which was referred that part of 
the President’s Message which relates to the repairs 
of the Cumberland road, report : 


That, in the opinion of the committee, the Con- 
gress of the United States have complete power to 
establish tolls on the Cumberland road, for the purpose 
of defraying the expense of future repairs, and of pro- 
viding, by suitable penalties, for its protection against 
future injury. This right in Congress has been so- 
lemnly declared by both branches of the Legislature, 
on several occasions, and in particular by the passage 
of a bill for the erection of toll-gates on this road, 
containing the usual penalties, which bill passed in 
the Senate and House of Representatives by consid- 
erable majorities. The principle contained in the bill, 
in the opinion of the committee, assumed no State ju- 
risdiction ; it was simply the exercise of a power to 
secure the full enjoyment of a law of the United 
States, which had been constitutionally enacted. The 
act of an infringement of a United States law, with 2 
few exceptions, must necessarily be committed within 
the territory of a State, but he who commits the offence 
is to be punishable by the United States. This does 
not carry with it any State jurisdiction ; and it would 
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seem to be a position indispensable, that, in order to 
give efficacy to the laws, the General Government 
must be invested with a power to protect its own 
Constitutional legislation. 

The General Araneta acquire exclusive 
jurisdiction, except over all places purchased by the 
consent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, ar- 
senals, dockyards, and other needful buildings; the 
States can, in no other instance, give jurisdiction to 
the United States. ‘The General Government derives 
its whole power from the Constitution, and it can 
neither be increased nor diminished, in the slightest 
particular, by any other means than by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

The General Government and the States are to act 
in their own proper spheres, upon the powers they 
respectively possess; they cannot exchange powers, 
or, by any consent or combination of powers, give or 
take jurisdiction from each other. 

To recommend a law to authorize the President to 
enter into an arrangement with the several States 


within its limits, would imply a doubt on this impor- 
tant subject, which the committee do not entertain. 

Concerning the policy of the measure, also, the 
committee will most respectfully suggest, that it prob- 
ably would not answer the end expected. The mix- 
ing of authorities over this road might lead to un- 
pleasant results; one State might erect toll-gates with- 
in its limits, and the other refuse; in that case, the 
road would belong to different jurisdictions ; and, even 
if all were to unite in the erection of toll-gates within 
their respective limits, different interests might be 
felt, and the road unequally repaired. ‘The Western 
States, too, might complain of the state of repairs, 
which would produce irritation and uncasiness among 
sister States. 

And, as regards the States themselves, would they 
be willing to undertake the trouble of the manage- 
ment of a road, not made mainly for their own accom- 
modation ? 

If they enter into any arrangement, they must take 
care that it is annually complied with. One state- 
ment must be annually sent to the State Legislatures 
for their examination, and another account of the pro- 
ceeding must be sent, annually, to the General Gov- 
ernment, for ils inspection. 


If the States do not comply with the arrangement, 
the right over the road must be receded to the United 
States—some might comply, and others fail; in this 
one the road again Wonid. belong to different juris- 

ictions. 


And, if there should be a difference of opinion as to 
acompliance with the arrangement, how is it to be 
adjusted? Would any of the States be willing to 
hold a jurisdiction so conditional and dependent—one 
by which they would be obliged to render an annual 
account of their proceedings to another authority? It 
appears to the committee, that the superintendence of 
the road ought exclusively to belong to a single ju- 
risdiction. 


It has been the constant and anxious solicitude of 


the Committee on the Cumberland Road, that the ex- 
pense of repairing it should be raised by the collection 
of tolis; and it is believed that it is the general wish 
of the western section of the country, that the road 
should be maintained at the expense of those who use 
it, and not by the annual appropriation of money. 

















Resolved, That it is inexpedient to authorize the 


President of the United States to enter into any ar- 
rangement with the several States, or any of them, on 
the subject of the Cumberland road. 


NAVIGATION OF WESTERN RIVERS. 
Mr. Henry, of Kentucky, moved to postpone 


all previous orders of the day, to go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, on the bill “for improving the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers;” and a bill “for 
deepening the harbor at Presque Isle, and for re- 
pairing 
ayes 69, noes 46. 


lymouth beach; ” which was carried— 


The House went into Committee of the Whole 


on these bills, Mr. Markey in the Chair. 


Mr. Henry, of Kentucky, moved to strike out 


the two first sections of the first of the above bills, 
and insert the following: 


‘That the President of the United States is hereby 


authorized to take prompt and effectual measures for 
improving the navigation of the waters of the Ohio 
river, by causing channels to be cut through all the 
bars. which cross the current of said river, from Browns- 
ville, in Pennsylvania, to the Mississippi, upon which 
said bars there shall not be, at the lowest stage, at 
least three feet of water; or by causing dykes or 
sluices, and wing walls, to be constructed upon said 
bars, or by such other mode as, in each particular case, 
may be deemed most advisable.” 


Mr. Henry made an explanatory statement of 


the facts, and of the nature of the plan proposed. 


Mr. Wick.irFe objected to the plan proposed 


in the amendment, and thought the improvement 
should be confined to the eradication of trees par- 
tially sunk in the river. 


Mr. Ranpo.tpu coincided in this view, and 


stated the result of experiments on the Rappahan- 


nock and Roanoke rivers. 

Mr. Henry replied, and defended his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Cuay suggested the following modification, 
viz: to strike out the clause which describes the 
mode of improving the river by dams, sluices, &c., 
and insert the following “so as to insure, at the 
*‘ driest season, a uniform depth of three feet of 
‘ water over each of said bars; and, for this pur- 
‘ pose, the President is authorized to employ any of 
‘ the engineers in the public service which he may 
‘ deem proper.” 

The amendment, thus modified, was agreed to, 
nem. con. 

The blank for the distance below the surface at 
which the planters and sawyers shall be cut off, 
was filied with ten feet. 

Mr. Scorr moved to amend the bill in the 
fourth section, by including in its provisions the 
river Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The blank for the sum to be appropriated was 
filled with $75,000. 

Mr. Cuay moved to rise and report the bill, and 
accompanied the motion with a series of observa- 
tions on the circumstances of the case for which 
the bill provides. 

The Committee rose, and reported the bill con- 
cerning the navigation of the Ohio and Missis- 
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sippi, and asked leave to sit again upon the other | claims, it is admitted on all hands, never have, as 


ill committed to it; which was granted. 


FIVE MILLIONS NEW STOCK. 


The engrossed bill “to authorize the creation 
of a stock to an amount not exceeding five mil- 
lions of dollars to provide for the awards of the 
Commissioners under the treaty with Spain, of 
the 22d of February, 1819,” was read a third 
time. 

Mr. Beecuer moved to lay the bill on the ta- 
ble. The motion was negatived—only 45 mem- 
bers rising in favor of it. 

Mr. SLoane expressed an opinion unfavorable 
to the bill, and demanded the yeas and nays 
on the question of its passage; which were or- 
dered. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, delivered his 
sentiments in opposition to the passage of the 
bill; and was followed on the same side by Mr. 
Gaztay. 

Mr. Suarpe spoke in reply, and the debate was 
further continued by Mr. Ranpotps, Mr. Catt, 
and Mr. Test; all of whom opposed the bill. 
Mr. Farre.ty spoke in its support. 

Mr. Test addressed the Chair as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: I have very seldom intruded my- 
self upon this House, and nothing, sir, but the 
firmest conviction, that to be silent would be a 
dereliction of my duty, could induce me, at this 
time, to ask the indulgence of the House to offer 
a few remarks upon the subject under considera- 
tion. I am called upon, by the bill upon your 
table, to vote away five silicone of the people’s 
money, and such is the repugnance of my mind to 
the feature and principles of that bill, that I feel 
myself called upon, by every consideration of jus- 
tice and sound policy, to place upon it my solemn 
veto. I shall endeavor to condense my ideas into 
as few words as possible, to render myself intelli- 
gible; and, although I cannot hope to change the 
opinion of a single member of this House, after 
the protracted discussion which the subject has 
undergone, yet I cannot feel that I shall have 
done justice to my country, if I pass it by in si- 
lence. The charge against the Government, to 
the extinguishment of which the moneys intended 
to be raised by the operation of the present bill is 
to be applied, arises out of a treaty concluded. be- 
tween the United States and the persons exerci- 
sing the Government of Spain in the year 1819, 
wherein it is stipulated between the two Powers, 
that “the Government.of the United States shall 
* pay to its own citizens a sum not exceeding five 
* millions of dollars, for spoliations committed upon 
‘our commerce, and unlawful seizures made by 
‘ Spain, of the property of our citizens ;” the pay- 
ment to be made immediately, “at the Treasury, 
‘ or by the creation of stock bearing an interest of 
‘ six per cent. per annum, payable out of the pro- 
* ceeds of the sales of the lands in Florida, or in 
‘such other manner as the Congress of the Uni- 
‘ted States may by law prescribe;” these pay- 
ments to be made “after certain Commissioners, 
named in the treaty, or a majority of them, shall 
have adjusted and allowed the claims,” which 


ures adjusted and allowed, and which have 
under consideration about three years. The 
decision of this question depends in part upon the 
construction which may be given to the above 
clause of the treaty, and the policy proper to be 
pursued under that construction. ence, two 
general questions present themselves for our con- 
sideration—1, What is the proper construction 
to be given to this treaty? and 2, What shall 
be a correct polity to be pursued under that con- 
struction? In the solution of the first question, 
it becomes neeensery. to inquire, what were the 
motives or causes which led to the making of, or 
entering into, the treaty? What is the nature of 
the obligation imposed upon the contracting par- 
ties? and, lastly, What rights do the claimants 
derive under it? There are two leading causes or 
motives for making and entering into treaties be- 
tween nations—one is of a nature mild and peace- 
able, for the extension and regulation of friendly 
relations already subsisting between the parties; 
the other is of a nature adverse and hostile, for the 
reparation of friendly relations which once sub- 
sisted between them, but which had been broken 
off, and for a redress of grievances which had oc- 
curred daring the suspension of those friendly re- 
lations, and comes in place of war. In the last 
general class of causes, there may be various 
motives for entering into a treaty with a foreign 
Power—as when you are totally incapable of con- 
tending on equa pane, for the want of an 
adequate force, or the want of due preparation, or, 
where the nation with which you contend has 
nothing to indemnify you for going to war; and 
when, from their peculiar situation, to go to war 
with them would not add to your honor or your 
present or future safety ; and, under all or any of 
these circumstances, the most powerful nation 
would find a sufficient motive, and be fairly war- 
ranted in making a treaty, inadequate to the pur- 
poses of equal retribution and indemnification. 
The causes which led to the making of the 
treaty under consideration seem to be of the latter 
kind; that is, for the reparation of friendly rela- 
tions which once subsisted between this Govern- 
ment and Spain, and for the redress of grievances 
which occurred during the suspension of those 
friendly relations; and is expressed in the treaty 
to be for spoliations committed on our commerce, 
or “unlawful seizures made by Spain of the pro- 
perty of our citizens.” As the causes or motives 
which led to the promulgation of this treaty are 
only adverted to as matters of reference in its con- 
struction, and as they are set out in the treaty 1t- 
self, it would seem a waste of time (which has 
now become very precious) to go into a detail of 
the various aggressions which induced this Gov- 
ernment to call upon Spain for indemnity, and 
more especially as every honorable gentleman 10 
this House must be ie | acquainted with them. 


The next inquiry which occurs is, what is the 
nature of the obligations imposed upon the con- 
tracting parties? Every treaty comprehends sev- 
eral duties or obligations. Those which arise 
between the contracting Powers as bodies politic ; 
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those which exist between the citizens or subjects 
of those Powers; those which subsist between 
the respective Governments, and the citizens or 
subjects of each Power; and those which are 
common to the Government, and its own citizens 
or subjects. Without going very deeply into ab- 
stract reasonings, it seems necessary to inquire 
a little into the nature of Governments, to come 
toa correct conclusion upon the case before us. 
Man, in a state of nature, independent of all po- 
litical regulations, is bound to act honestly toward 
his fellow-man, and to do himall the good he can 
without subjecting himself to an injury ; hence, 
where one man in this state of existence does ano- 
ther an injury, that other has a right to indemnit 
in some mode allowed by the law of nature; and, 
under such circumstances, might redress his own 
wrongs. But, having entered into the sucial com- 
pact, he is precluded from doing so: and, being 
so precluded, he has a right to call upon his Gov- 
ernment to do that for him which he is not at 
liberty to do for himself; but, at the same time, 
that he has a right to call upon his Government 
to redress wrongs committed against him by other 
Governments or their subjects, he has no right to 
expect any other reparation than that which he 
himself could have obtained, with competent 
wer to enforce his claim; or, in other words, 
can have no claim to an indemnity from his 
own Government which would not have been in 
the power of the aggressor to make. The exami- 
nation of these principles will lead to a correct 
understanding othe obligation which the Gov- 
ernment is under to those claimants for whose 
benefit the money in this bill is to be applied. 
Let us fora moment refer to the relative situation 
of the Government to those claimants, and see 
how they stand toward each other. It is a well 
established, fundamental principle of the social 
system, that a man gives upa share of his natural 
rightsand privileges, that he may have the remain- 
der better secured to him; and one of those priv- 
ileges which he surrenders, as before hinted, is his 
right to redress his own wrongs; and having given 
up that privilege, he has a right to expect of his 
Government to redress them, so far as shall be 
convenient and proper, taking into view every 
circumstance connected with its accomplishment. 


et) 


_ The Government, therefore, takes upon itself the 


task of redressing the wrongs of its subjects or 
citizens, a reeably to the principles before stated, 
keeping siniye in view the good of the whole 
community. Therefore, when it makes a treaty 
with an aggressing Power, it is its duty to provide 
for its own indemnity and the indemnity of all 
its subjects, if convenient, and reasonably practi- 
cable ; hence, it becomes a protector or guardian 
for them, not only to see that other nations do 
them justice, but to do them justice itself; and 
from this parental and protecting character, and 
none other, arises all the claims which its citizens 
or subjects have upon it; and for the purpose of 
carrying into effect all its functions with the 
greater facility, it is divided into departments, 
each of which has assigned to it certain limited 
and defined powers, and which every other depart- 
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ment, as well as every citizen, is bound to respect, 
confide in, and submit to, so long as it acts within 
the sphere of its own authority ; among these de- 
partments, or divisions of the Government, is the 
ee power, and which is as perfect and 
absolute in the exercise of its various functions, 
and is entitled to as much deference, as any other 
power acting within the scope of its authority ; 
and when that power has been exerted upon a 
particular occasion, its act is binding, not only on 
those immediately connected with the transaction, 
but upon the whole community. 

Having examined the general powers of the 
Government, and its duties towards individuals 
who compose it, so far as they seem necessary for 
my purpose, I will apply those principles to the 
case before us, and see what will be the result. If 
I have laid down a single principle which is not 
substantially warranted by the authorities, or 
which will not stand the test of ethical analysis, 
I shall be open to correction and conviction by 
honorable gentlemen opposed to me. In this 
case, then, the Government of Spain has made 
unlawful seizures of the property of the claimants; 
this Government, as the guardian and protector 
of their rights, has interposed between them and 
Spain, and concluded the treaty now under con- 
sideration, to indemnify and remunerate them for 
losses sustained in consequence of such unlawful 
seizures. For the clear understanding of the na- 
ture of the obligation of the Government to those 
claimants, it will be necessary to give the several 
clauses of this treaty a separate and distinct con- 
sideration. As it regards the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the redress secured by it to those claim- 
ants; or, in other words, whether it be a provident 
or improvident treaty, I conceive, is not a subject 
for our present consideration. If, however, I 
were to give an opinion, I should say we hada 
right to presume it was the best that could have 
been gotten at the time. There is no honorable 
gentleman in this House that does not know the 
deranged—nay, the miserable vassal and bankrupt 
condition of that nation at the time it was made. 
And, although it may suit some honorable gen- 
tlemen to decry the treaty and the treaty-makers, 
I am disposed to make the best of the one, and 
think the most charitably of the others. Yet, 
however improvident the whole treaty may be, 
and inadequate the redress to the claimants, it is 
not for us now to change the nature of the former, 
or make up the deficiency in the latter; a duty 
has devolved upon us to carry it into effect, ac- 
cording to the terms of it, as the treaty-making 
power has laid them down—for that having 
passed upon it, it is conclusive with us. Itisa 
co-ordinate branch of the Government, it has its 

owers to exercise, and its duties to perform ; and, 
Gosia performed them, it is not for us to violate 
our trust by trampling upon its authority, even if 
it had acted wrong; for, by so doing, we should 
make ourselves particeps criminis. If the honora- 
ble gentlemen who signed this treaty have looked 
over the interests of these claimants, and have 
taken an insufficient indemnity, let the responsi- 
bility rest with them; let us do our duty, and 
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carry it into effect, in the manner they have pre- 
seribed. It was their duty to make the treaty ; it 
is ours to carry it into effect according to its 
terms. The honorable gentleman from New 
York cannot see in this treaty a triple alterna- 
tive; I think I can very plainly see a double one. 

The language of the treaty is: “The Govern- 
‘ment may, after the Commissioners shall have 
‘ admitted and allowed the claims to an amount 
£ not exceeding five millions of dollars, pay them 
‘ immediately at the Treasury, or in the creation 
‘ of stock at six per centum per annum, payable 
‘ from the proceeds of sales of the public lands in 
‘ the territories ceded, or in such other manner as 
‘ the Congress of the United States may prescribe 
‘ by law.” 

if these, then, are the terms of the treaty, what 
is the duty of the Government resulting from it, 
as regards the claimants? It is the duty of the 
Government now to discharge its obligations to 
the claimants in good faith, according to equity 
and justice. Obligations between the Govern- 
ment and the people are like all other obligations, 
and ought to be construed like them. I lay down 
the following as correct rules of construction with 
regard to contracts: All implied contracts (of 
which this is one) are to be construed according 
to equity and natural justice, taking into consid- 
eration all the circumstances connected with the 
transaction, or that thing which forms the con- 
sideration for making it. That each has a right 
to have it performed according to his reasonable 
expectation. That, in express contracts, where 
there is an alternative, or more than one mode of 
discharging them, the obligor has a right to select 
which of the modes he pleases; but when he has 
selected his mode, or made his choice, he is not at 
liberty afterwards to change it without the con- 
sent of the obliged. I further lay it down, asa 
fundamental principle with regard to trust and 
trustees, that the trustee can never be made ac- 
countable beyond the value of the trust estate, and 
that, where money is to be paid out of a certain 
or uncertain fund, you can never make the tmustee 
or holder of the fund pay the money out of his 
own estate; and in no case can he be required to 
pay it until it becomes due. Here, then, it ap- 
pears clearly, by the terms of the treaty, that the 

vernment intended to reserve to itself the right 
to take into its own hands the fund out of which 
this money was to be paid, if circumstances 
would seem to warrant it—that is, if it should 
appear the lands were likely to turn out a produc- 
tive fund, the object of the Government, no doubt, 
was to hold the lead and pay the money immedi- 
ately at the Treasury, or in such other manner as 
Congress might prescribe. Several reasons for 
such construction urge themselves upon the mind 
with great force. 

It 1s said, by an honorable gentleman on the 
side of the question with myself, who is somewhat 
acquainted with its geography, that, although it 
is called “a land of flowers,” it is, in fact, a land 
of sand heaps, musquitoes, frogs, serpents, and alli- 


country. But, I presume, its history or geograph 
at the time of cos parthasay ies wae little or 
which rendered its value very uncertain indeed 
besides which, it may be recollected, that, by that 
same treaty, a part of that beautiful country, west 
and south of the Sabine river, and said to be more 
valuable than all the Floridas, was ceded to Spain 
as a part of the consideration for making the 
treaty—leaving it, indeed, very doubtful whether 
all the lands ceded to the United States would be 
more thar sufficient to the demands of those 
claimants. Again, it does appear evident, that 
something of this kind must have borne weight 
with the treaty makers, as they have only under. 
taken by the treaty to secure to the claimants, a 
sum of not more than five millions of dollars— 
leaving the balance, which is said, by some, to 
amount to more than ten millions, to future nego- 
tiation or total abandonment, guarding, very cav- 
tiously, ail the time, against pledging the Govern- 
ment, in any shape, for more than five millions 
of dollars. And further, for the very purpose of 
meeting the contingent or uncertain value of the 
Florida lands, they introduced the optional pro-; 
vision in thetreaty, before alluded to, which secures 
to the Government the right to keep those lands, 
should they be found valuable, as an indemnity 
for the cession of the lands beyond the Sabine; 
and at the same time to exclude the idea of a re- 
sponsibility beyond the value of the Florida lands. 
The Floridas, while under the dominion of Spain, 
had already occasioned a hiatus in our sovereignty 
along the Gulf. ‘To obtain possession of it, there- 
fore, was considered a matter of great importance; 
and, no doubt, a sacrifice of a portion of land be- 
yond the Sabine was made for the purpose of ac- 
complishing an object of so much importance to 
the Government as that of securing the control of 
a maritime frontier, from the northern extremity 
of Maine to the mouth of the Sabine. I think, 
then, I am fairly warranted in saying, that, con- 
sidering every circumstance connected with the 
transaction, the deranged and impoverished con- 
dition of Spain, the probability of her total inca- 
pacity to make any reparation for injuries done 
us, the peculiar situation of the Floridas in relation 
to the United States, and the necessity of taking 
them, or nothing, this country at the time, still 
bleeding with wounds inflicted by a recent war, 
the facility, which its possession by a foreign 
Power gave to drain the Southern country of 1's 
black population, the miserable imbecility and 
corruption of the Spanish authorities, calculated 
rather to favor than detect and punish piracies; 
besides the reflection that the sinuosities and in- 
dentations of the coast, being eminently calculated 
to furnish a safe retreat in case of pursuit—hence, 
I say, under all these considerations, it was though! 
advisable to obtain the dominion and sovereignty 
of the country, if it could be had without actually 
paying money out of the Treasury—and hence, 
the sum stipulated to be paid the claimants was 
limited not to exceed five millions of dollars ; and, 
at the same time, the payment confined to, and 


gators. I know nothing of it myself, except what | contingent upon, the value of the proceeds of the 
I have gathered from the general history of the ! sales of the public lands in those territories. This 
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accounts, too, for the peculiar phraseology of the 
treaty in stating, “ The five millions to be paid by 
‘the creation of stock, bearing an interest of six 
‘ percentum per annum, payable from the proceeds 
‘ of the sales of the public lands, within the terri- 
‘toriesceded.” If it were intended that the whole 
of these claims should have been paid, why limit 
them to five millions? or, if it were intended that 
even this sum should be positively and uncondi- 
tionally paid, why introduce the above restrictive 
clause?) Why, I say, make it payable by the cre- 
ation of stock with interest payable from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of those lands? The reason, I 
think is very obvious. It was never intended to 
dge the Government beyond the value of those 
ands, and at the same time to make for the elaim- 
ants the best possible bargain that could be, under 
these restrictive circumstances. I am here met 
by a position taken by some of the friends of this 
bill, that Government is bound, at all events, to 
pay the interest, annually, on the stock created, 
and that to issue it, redeemable only out of the 
a of the sales of the lands in Florida, would 
creating a stock, in its nature irredeemable, 
which is always unfavorable, say they, for the 
Government, as it goes to create a perpetuity, ex- 
cept at the caprice of the holder. 

n reply to this proposition, I would remark, 
(and I think I am warranted by the rule of con- 
straction and the language of the instrument in 
making it,) that you cannot torture the words of 
the treaty, or so distort its meaning, as to draw 
from it such a conclusion. If the treaty-makers 
had intended that such construction should be 
given to it, why were they not explicit—why not 

ut down the very words to be paid annually? 
hy use the cireumlocution they have, when 
they might have come to it at once? Why leave 
it in doubt, or to construction? I say they have 
laced it, in my mind, beyond all doubt, and 
conceive, in the mind of the whole world, ex- 
cept by the most unnatural distortion of the fair 
import of the words. Why did they not say the 
claims should be paid by the creation of stock at 
six per centum per annum, if such was their 
intention? If such language had been used, and 
they had stopped there, there could have been no 
misunderstanding, even with the most illiterate ; 
or had they said they should be paid at the Trea- 
sury without saying more, no men—not even the 
claimants themselves—could have pretended to 
misunderstand them. They might have been 
much more concise, and have only said, the Uni- 
ted States shall satisfy the claimants to the amount 
of five millions of dollars; that would have end- 
ed the matter with the most sceptical mind, and 
Government would have been left to its discre- 
tion to pay it in any way satisfactory to the claim- 
ants. But they have gone on and said, “ Those 
claims should be paid, not exceeding five millions 
of dollars, in the creation of stock, bearing an 
interest of six per centum per annum, payable from 
the proceeds of the sales of the lands in the terri- 
tories ceded ;” and the friends of the bill supply 
the words payable annually, not out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the lands, but at the Treasury 


of the United States: for such is the effect of the 
construction for which. they contend, Here prin- 
ciples for which I contended in the outset apply. 
The Government becomes a trustee for the claim- 
ants; it has negotiated for them; has made the 
best bargain it could for them, without going into 
a doubtful contest with the sword. ‘It has secured 
to them a fund of uncertain value, of which it is 
willing to give them the whole benefit, if it be- 
comes necessary to the satisfaction of their claims; 
reserving to itself, however, the right to the sur- 
plus, if any there be. I say that it isa fair pre- 
sumption that it was the best bargain that could 
have been made for them with a bankrupt nation. 
The Government being the natural, or rather the 
legal guardian, of the claimants, it stands com- 
pletely in the place of a trustee for them, and by 
no principle in equity can it be required to pay 
more than the a of the fund which it holds. 
Let it be however a good or bad bargain, it has 
been made by the treaty-making power of this 
country, a power over which this House has no 
immediate legal control. It is a contract com- 
pletely binding upon this House, the nation, and 
the claimants themselves; and unless we mean to 
trample upon one of the constituted authorities of 
the country, and usurp a power never intended 
by the Constitution to have been placed in our 
hands, we shall conform ourselves to the contract 
made by that power. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment, as the guardian of these claimants’ rights, 
to make the best of the funds placed in its hands 
for them; and if they can be paid their interest 
annually out of the penne of the sales of the 
lands, agreeably to the contract made for them, 
they ought to be paid; if not, they ought to be paid 
as speedily as possible, but without encroachin 

upon other funds of the Government. What wil 
be the principle established by the passage of the 
bill upon your table? You not only set aside the 
solemn act of a co-ordinate authority, but, sir, 
you establish the principle, that, unless you can 
obtain complete pecuniary redress by treating with 
a nation, you must go to war. An honorable 
gentleman on my right tells you that the Govern- 
ment has interfered between the claimants and 
the Spanish authorities; it has undertaken their 
cause, and prevented them from seeking redress 
in their own way against that Power; and now, 
says the heasestie gentleman, after interfering, 
and preventing them from making the best bar- 
gain they could, you are not willing to make them 
full reparation. 

Why, sir, this is but begging the question, and 
is in fact only quarrelling with the constituted 
authorities of the country; it is admitting the 
Government had the right to interfere and make 
a bargain for the claimants, (which is the fact,) 
but because they have made, as gentlemen — 
bad bargain, they will not comply with it. 
cause the Government has not been able to obtain 
for them full indemnity for their losses, it must 
make them up for its goodness in interfering in 
their behalf. It is saying to the Government, 
you have been good enough to interpose your 
power, and obtain for us a partial redress of our 
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grievances ; we admit you have done the best you 


could, but as you have not done all you could, 
we now require of you todo the balance. We 
have trusted you to endeavor at ok the 
claims which were due to us; you have got for us 
all you could, but we are not satisfied. You 
ought to make us whole. When they are told 
that the Government had done the best it could 
for them, that is trae enough, say they, but it has 
not done all it could—it might have gone to war; 
and as it has not done so, we now require it to 
pay us the whole amount of our claims. The 
principle which tlemen on the opposite side 
contend for is really this: that where the Gov- 
ernment interferes to negotiate, and cannot suc- 
ceed in securing a perfect indemnity for all the 
losses of its citizens or subjects, it is bound, under 
every circumstance, to go to war, or make them 
full reparation for the aggressions of the enemy. 
What, then, sir, is the true nature of the contract 
between the Government and these claimants ? 
Why, clearly, sir, that when those Commission- 
ers, mentioned in the treaty, shall have admitted 
and allowed their claims to an amount not ex- 
ceeding five millions of dollars, that the Govern- 
ment should create the stock for that amount, 
bearing an interest of six per cent. per annum, 
and issue certificates to the holders, (not subject 
to pay interest annually at the Treasury, as the 
gentlemen contend for,) but payable from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands in those 
territories. Suppose, Mr. Speaker, a certificate of 
such stock were issued for a thousand dollars, ex- 
pressing upon the face of it, that it would be good 
to the holder for the sum mentioned, payable out 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands in 
the Floridas, and it were by accident to fall into 
the hands of any man but a stockjobber or a bro- 


ker, (1 have no insidious allusion to any set of 


men,) or into the hands of any man unacquainted 
with (the science of) this kind of dealing—for it 
has really become a matter of science at this day— 
would it ever strike him for a moment that he 
was to receive it in any other way than that ex- 
pressed upon its face? I say, sir, would it ever 
strike him that he had nothing to do but to go to 
the Treasury of the United States once in every 
year and draw hissixty dollars’ interest? Would 
he not be perfectly astonished, sir, on being told 
that that was the effect of the paper which he 
held in his hand? I ask the question emphati- 
cally, sir, would it not astonish him to hear, that, 
although these lands were not worth even the 
trouble of selling, yet he would be entitled to re- 
ceive sixty dollars annually for his certificate. I 
say, sir, 1t would be matter of perfect astonish- 
ment. Nothing can be more plain than that the 
contract between the Governmentand these claim- 
ants is simply this: that after the claims are ad- 
mitted and allowed, and not till then, they shall 
be paid by the creation of stock at six per cent. per 


annum, to be paid (principal and interest) out of 


the proceeds of the sales of the public lands in the 
Floridas, and in no other manner whatever; and, 


sir, as a matter of justice, it becomes the duty of 


the Gover me.t to offer these lands for sale as 





soon as convenient, and in the way best calcula- 
ted to secure for them a fair price. And, sir, | 
say again, with the firmest conviction of its truth 
and rectitude, that this Government is not respon- 
sible beyond the value of the lands. The nature 
and extent of the obligation being thus ascertained, 
it will not be a very difficult matter to determine 
the rights of the parties or claimants under it. [t 
_ be necessary, however, to make some gen- 
eral observations with regard to the rights of in- 
dividuals in relation to their own government. 
As a man, when he enters the social compact, re- 
linquishes the right of revenging his own wrongs, 
or procuring redress in his own person, it is the 
duty of his government to do that for him which 
he has put it out of his power to do for himself; 
and to observe, at the same time, to do justice it- 
self; but it is not to do more than justice, for 
whatever it does more than justice to one indi- 
vidual, is so much injustice done to another. 
The present claimants can have no pretensions 
to the lands ceded, but only to the proceeds of the 
sales, so far as may be necessary to satisfy their 
claims, to the amount of five millions of dollars, 
and the interest on their stock, and no more ; for, 
as the Government has interested itself so far as 
to permit the treaty-making power to negotiate for 
them, that power is unlimited in its operations, as 
respects the subjects within its sphere; so that, 
whatever stipulations it may have made in their 
behalf, those stipulations are conclusive between 
them and the Government, and no power under 
heaven has a right to infringe them, or set them 
at naught. No matter how improvident the treaty, 
made by the proper authority, acting within its 
sphere, it is binding on the Government, as well 
as on the individuals for whose benefit it was 
made. A treaty once made and ratified, no mat- 
ter how absurd it may appear in its terms, itis 
fair to presume, was the best that could have been 
gotten, and that it was better, at the time, to have 
entered into it than to have gone to war; and 
were it otherwise, a nation or an individual could 
never be safe in relying upon a treaty. And if 
the treaty-making power were to enter into an ab- 
surd compact which was totally inadequate to se- 
cure the Government, or the individuals concerned, 
it ought never to be ratified ; but, after it has re 
ceived the solemn sanction of the revisory power, 
there is, and ought to be, an end to the matter, 
and the Government, as well as the individuals 
concerned, have no right to claim any other re- 
dress under it than that which it has expressly or 
impliedly stipulated to give them. Hence, those 
claimants, so long as they claim a right under this 
treaty, must be content to take such as is guaran- 
tied by it, or none at all; for it is by that and that 
alone, they have any right whatever. This pos!- 
tion will appear perfectly clear on a little reflec- 
tion. These claims are said to be due for unlaw- 
ful seizures of vessels and property, which, from 
every appearance, were chiefly insured, and for 
which the insurers have made indemnity to the 
insured, whereby the claims under this treaty have 
fallen into the hands of insurance companies, bro- 
kers, and underwriters. They were adventurers 
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in the habit of this dangerous kind of speculation, 
and of receiving premiums in proportion to the 
hazard they run; and, perhaps, with all these ap- 

rent losses, have made their fortunes, and have 

n quite as successful as they had a right to ex- 

t. Whatever premiums were paid them, have 

not been charged to the loss of the shipper, but 
have been put upon the goods of other shipments, 
with a premium again upon that premium, all 
which went to enhance the price of the articles, 
and has been paid by the consumers, and which 
operates as a tax upon the people at large; hence, 
it may be said that the people have once paid these 
claims; besides viewing those claims in this light, 
as being in some measure different from those 
which are the immediate result of useful Jabor, 
(though I admit them to be legal, and, indeed, 
honest, ) the treaty-makers were, perhaps, induced 
to take a more precarious indemnity than they 
otherwise might have done. Hence, I take it, 
these adventurers come with a poor grace, after 
having made their fortunes in those hazardous 
speculations, and after having in fact virtually 
received the amount of their claims, to ask any 
other redress than that stipulated for them in the 
treaty. They could have recovered nothing from 
the belligerent or aggressing nation without the aid 
of the Government ; they have, therefore, no right 
to expect any other redress than such as it was able 
to procure for them. Private adventurers, whose 
property falls into the hands of the enemy, are 
not entitled to remuneration from the Govern- 
ment, nor is the Government responsible for prop- 
erty seized by the enemy, unless the seizure hap- 
pens in consequence of its having been in the 
occupation of the Government at the time of the 
seizure. I believe, sir, no one will contend, that, 
in this case, the Government was bound farther 
than merely to negotiate for the claimants, and 
make for them the best bargain it could ; that bar- 
gain has been made; they are now claiming un- 
der it, and I say, and say it without fear of con- 
tradiction, that they have no right beyond it. 

The next inquiry that presents itself is, what 
is a correct policy to be pursued under this con- 
tract, agreeably to the construction I have given 
it? Governments, like individuals, are bound to 
do justly; they are never at liberty, wrongfully, 
to take from one part of the community to give to 
another; and as they can only subsist by what 
they receive from the people, all which one indi- 
vidual, or portion of the community, receives over 
and above its due portion, must, as a natural con- 
sequence, be taken from the other. They are not 
authorized even to be liberal, unless they are there- 
by to attain an end of more importance than the 
value of the bounty bestowed; for liberality, al- 
though a virtue in an individual, may be rendered 
a species of oppression in a Government. It fol- 
lows, of course, that whatever these claimants re- 
ceive, more than the fair value of their right under 
the treaty, which has been made in their behalf, 
must be taken from the other part of the commu- 
nity, and so far would be doing palpable injustice 
tothem. And, sir, I aver that, by the passage of 
the bill upon your table, you rob the honest, in- 
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dustrious part of the community of more than a 
million of dollars, to put it in the pockets of those 
adventurers, who are not at all entitled to your 
favor. To discover the effects of this bill, it is 
only necessary to examine into the principles it 
adopts. It proposes to create a stock of five mil- 
lions of dollars, at an interest of six per cent. per 
annum, payable, annually, at the Pinieaty, re- 
deemable at pleasure, without any regard to the 
special provisions of the treaty, or to the lands 
which form the fund out of which it ought to be 
paid. There are several objections to this mode 
of discharging this obligation of the Government 
to these claimants. In the first place, the money 
is not due to them; the Commissioners have 
neither admitted nor allowed the claims. We are 
told, to be sure, by honorable gentlemen, that they 
will be adjusted by the first of June next. I would 
ask, sir, what evidence we have of the fact? 
They have been in a course of arrangement now 
for thiee or four years, and for aught we know, or 
can know, they may continue under arrangement 
between the parties for seven years to come, and 
all this time the Government must be paying an- 
nually three hundred thousand dollars interest on 
the stock; and my word for it, sir, if you pay the 
claimants the amount of their demands, and leave 
them to future adjustment, you will have them 
adjusted with a vengeance. Or, ae you keep 
the money in the Treasury, will the pleasure of 
having five millions in the Treasury compensate 
for the three hundred thousand dollars which you 
annually wring from the sweat of the poor man’s 
brow? And what, sir, is the excuse urged for 
creating this stock at this time, before we are un- 
der any obligation to pay it? Why, sir, that we 
can now borrow the money at four and a half per 
cent. when, perhaps, as gentlemen say, we cannot, 
at the end of twelve months, borrow it at less than 
six. Let us examine this policy a little and see if 
it will bear the test of investigation. You are to 
borrow the money now at four and a half per 
centum per annum, or, in other words, you are to 
sell the stock which you create at one and a half 
per cent. advance, whereby gentlemen say they 
gain a profit of seventy-five thousand dollars. 
This sum, to be sure, is worth saving to the Gov- 
ernment; but, sir, what follows? The moment 
you sell the stock it begins to bear an interest of 
six per cent. per annum against you, and in three 
months your profit is all gone. If your claims 
should remain, in the course of adjustment, for 
the space of a year, you are out of pocket two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars—and I 
say they remain so for that time; or longer, for 
aught we know. We are told by an honorable 
gentleman from Delaware, that money is less val- 
uable now than when this Congress commenced 
its present session—suppose that to be the fact, 
and I am not disposed just now to question it, 
have we any evidence it will be more valuable in 
twelve months from this time? What are the 
causes which have led to its depreciation, the gen- 
tleman did not stop to inquire, nor shall I; but 
the causes, I take it, are obvious, and I think it 
equally obvious that those causes are not likely to 
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cease to operate within a twelvemonth, if any 
judgment can be formed from a view of the pres- 


ent state of the world, and more especially of 


Europe, which always has, and so long as we 
pursue this miserable course of policy that drives 

estic industry from the country, always will 
have a powerful influence, not only upon our pe- 
cuniary concerns, but upon the general concerns 
of the nation. 

Another pretext, (for it can really be no more 
if my. construction of the treaty be correct, and 
that it is I have no doubt,)—I say another pretext 
is offered for going into this measure now, which 
is, that the nation is pledged to pay these claims 
so soon as they shall be admitted and allowed by 
the Commissioners epronted to adjust them, and 
that they may possibly get them adjusted before 
the next session of Congress; and, that if the 
Government shall not be ready to discharge them 
at the time they shall be so adjusted, our faith is 
broken, the pledge is gone, public confidence de- 
stroyed. If any weight ought to be allowed to 
such an argument, in any case resting upon con- 
tingencies, it cannot be admitted in this case. 
Such an argument would come with a very poor 
grace from these claimants, who have kept their 
claims hanging before the Commissioners for 
years, waiting, as I presume, for evidence, while 
those Commissioners were drawing upon the Trea- 
sury for their support. Why have they not been 
adjusted before this time? We have heard no 
complaint of the Commissioners neglecting their 


duty ; the fair presumption is, that the fault, if 


any, is with the claimants—and even if there be 
no fault with either, the argument has no weight. 
What, sir, is the language of the treaty under 
which they claim? It is, that when those claims 
are admitted and allowed, they shall be paid by 
the creation of stock; hence, there can be no obli- 
gation on the Government to create the stock un- 
til they be admitted and allowed. There is no 
stipulation in the treaty to have the money wait- 
ing in the Treasury until it shall suit those claim- 
ants to get their accounts adjusted. Itis certainly 
a very extraordinary doctrine to propagate in this 
House, that the faith of the nation is pledged to 
travel out of its ordinary course of legislation to 
accommodate a few individuals who may chance 
to have claims upon it. It goes the whole length 
of saying that we shall continue in session until 
it shall please those gentlemen to be ready to re- 
ceive their eaney or that we must anticipate 
them, and pay ha f a million of dollars interest 
upon the stock created, for fear we should not be 
prepared to pay those individuals their money the 
moment they get their claims ready for presenta- 
tion, and thereby be guilty of a breach and viola- 
tion of public honor and faith. Such a doctrine, 
I trust, will find but few advocates in this House, 
and such arguments bear but little weight with 
those whose minds are open to conviction. Again, 
sir, there is no obligation upon this Government 
to pay money in this case, nor is there any on the 
claimants to receive it. They may, therefore, if 
they think proper, refuse your money and require 
your stock, and it is stock they are entitled to; 









and my word for it, if your stock is better than 
money, as contended by some honorable gentle- 
men, these claimants, who from their characters 
are well acquainted with per cent. per annum cal- 
culations, will certainly require it, and those gen- 
tlemen who are such sticklers for public faith, 
dare not deny it to them. Gentlemen may tell us 
the public faith is only pledged for the money, as 
the Ca teeomnens is at liberty to pay them in such 
manner as Congress may prescribe. True, such 
is the language of the treaty, but those wary 
claimants will tell you there are three modes 
pointed out for the extinguishment of those claims, 
one of which is to discharge them with stock 
bearing interest at six per centum per annum; 
that you have thought proper to adopt that mode 
of payment; that you are not now at liberty to 
choose another, and put them off with less thaa 
their contract; money is not stock, nor stock 
money. The Government is bound to perform its 
contracts specifically, if required to do so, and 
money, in equity, will not discharge a contract for 
stock. Indeed, as I before remarked, an argu- 
ment praposing to make such a change, in the 
nature of their contract, would come with a very 
ill grace from those gentlemen who are such stick- 
lers for a firm adherence to public faith. There 
is another objection, sir, to the policy of this bill. 
You pledge the Government immediately and di- 
rectly for a sum of money it never was intended 
to be made responsible for, but upon contingen- 
cies. In support of this position, I think I need 
only remind the House of the argument in rela- 
tion to the construction of the treaty. The hon- 
orable gentleman from Delaware tells us that the 
Government is bound, at all events, to pay the 
interest annually upon the stock created. I have 
no doubt but it would be bound to do so, if there 
were funds in hand sufficient, arising from the 
proceeds of the sales of the Florida lands, and not 
otherwise. 

lf the construction which I have given to this 
treaty be a correet one, the Government cannot 
be responsible beyond the value of the Florida 
lands. And, sir, suppose the lands were at this 
time really worth more than the five millions; 
nay, suppose they were worth ten millions—I still 
insist upon it, it would not be good policy to take 
them and pay the claims. In the administration 
of the fiscal affairs of the nation, you must, in 
general, be governed by the same rules that govern 
private concerns. The great question to be set- 
tled here is, whether it would be good policy to 
take the fund and pay the claims or not. If it be 
not policy to do so, this bill ought not to pass; for, 
in passing it, you violate one of the most obvious 
principles of political justice; you take from the 
many that which is their right, and give it to the 
few who have no right. Suppose you adopt the 
principles of the bill, and create the stock in the 
manner proposed, you enter into a new contract, 
not immediately with those claimants, but with 
other persons. The moment the certificates are 
handed out, even suppose they fall into the hands 
of those very claimants, they are no longer known 
as claimants under the Spanish Treaty; they as- 
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sume another character of creditors; they have a | the two kinds of stock. What would bethe differ- 
fair claim on your Government for five millions | ence in value of stock, payable from the proceeds 
of dollars, chargeable with six per cent, interest | of these lands, the value of which is totally un- 
thereon annually, for so many years as it may be | known, and the value of that kind of stock pro- 
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unredeemed. And, sir, when you have done so 
what have you done, and what have you god 
Why, sir, you have riveted upon the necks of the 

le a yoke they will never be able to throw off, 
until they have performed the servitude, until they 
have served the favored few, the darling objects 
of this bill, to the amount of five millions of dol- 
lars—no small sum in these hard times. I say, sir, 
you have fixed, irretrievably fixed, upon the com- 
munity the yoke, and that without any the small- 
est shadow of right to do so. 

And, sir, what are you to get in lieu of your 
five millions of dollars? I will not say a land 
of mosquitoes, frogs, serpents, and alligators. I 
will suppose the best that can be said of it. You 
know not what you have got; you have got some 
wild lands in a country whose geography no man 
in this House can know with any SASL you 
have relinquished the bird in the hand for the bare 
possibility of obtaining the oneinthe bush. You 
have indemnified a few insurance companies and 
underwriters, and have saddled the nation with a 
certain debt of five millions, and the interest until 
paid. By the bargain you drive, you violate one 
of the first rules of private economy, that is, 
“ never to buy, at any price, an article you can 
neither use nor sell.” Yi you not already more 
public lands than you can dispose of to advantage ? 
Are they not the greatest drug in the market ? 
Have you not lands in nine different States and 
Territories? And, sir, will the Florida lands pay 
the interest on the capital vested ?. They certainly 
will not. If, indeed, you appropriate the proceeds 
of the sales of all the public lands in the United 
States, they will scarcely pay the debt and interest 
in ten years. If you make a calculation of the 

roceeds of the sales of the public lands in that 
Beate where the population is increasing more 
rapidly than in any other State in the Union, and 
at that period, too, when there were more lands 
sold, a than at any other—I mean the years 

1820-1-2; upon such calculation, sir, it will be 
found that this debt and the interest can scarcely 
be paid in one hundred and fifty years. I have 
allusion to the State which I have the honor in 

rt to represent. The sales of the public lands 
in that State, if I mistake not, averaged in the 
years 1820-1-2, three hundred and thirty two 
thousand one hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
From this sum deduct the interest of the debt, 
which is three hundred thousand dollars, and we 
find a balance of $32,165 to be applied annually 
to the extinguishment of the original debt. And, 
sir, can you hope that the lands in Florida will 


ever be as productive as thelandsin Indiana? If 


80, it is a vain hope, which will never be realized. 

One further view of this subject, and I have 
done. 
selves believe those calculations are fallacious, 
and my views visionary. I presume a fair method 


of calculating, and one that no honorable gentle- 
















Gentlemen may endeavor to make them- 


sed by this bill? The one directs you to the 

reasury of the United States annually, for the 
sum of three hundred thousand dollars; the other 
leads you through this land of reptiles described 
by my friend from Virginia. I say, what is the 
fair value of each, and what the discrepance? 
This tests the policy of the bill. I put it to every 
honorable gentleman in this House, what differ- 
ence would you make in the price of the stock ? 
Would you make 20 per cent.? If so, you are 
throwing away a million of dollars on the claim- 
ants. But, sir, [say there is forty per cent. differ- 
snes 5 and, if so, you are throwing away two mil- 
ions. 

Mr. Speaker, I intended to have gone more into 
detail upon this subject, and am sorry my state of 
health will not admit of it. However, as I re- 
marked in the outset, I can hardly hope to have 
changed the opinion of one honorable gentleman 
in this House. I can say no more: nor could I 
have rested satisfied to have said less, I do think 
this bill is, in its operation, calculated to de 
fraud the public. And, sir, 1 can never consent 
to stand and look on in silence, and see the honest 
community defrauded of its rights in any form: 
and, sir, if this bill passes, I say it robs them of 
two millions of dollars. 

When Mr. Test had concluded— 

Mr. RanpDoLpH moved its recommitment to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and supported 
the motion by a speech. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the 
negative—ayes 73, noes 93. 

he question then recurring on the passage of 
the bill— 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, rose, and delivered, 
at considerable length, his views, in reply to the 
gentlemen who had opposed the bill. 

Mr. Livinaston also spoke on the bill; and 
Mr. ay ene renewed the motion to recommit 
the bill. 


After some remarks from Mr. Barrett, the 
question was again taken on recommitting the 
bill, and decided in the negative. 


The question was then taken on the passage of 
the bill, by yeasand nays.—For the bill 117, against 
it 66, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Alli- 
son, Archer, Baylies, P. P. Barbour, Bartlett, Bas- 
sett, Blair, Breck, Buchanan, Buck, Burleigh, Burton, 
Cady, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Carolina, Car- 
ter, Cary, Cassedy, Cobb, Collins, Condict, Cook, 
Crafts, Craig, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, 
Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Ed- 
dy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Car- 
olina, Farrelly, Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New 
York, Forsyth, Forward, Frost, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, 
Govan, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Hayward, Hemp- 
hill, Hobart, Holcombe, Houston, Jenkins, Kent, Kid- 
der, Kremer, Lathrop, Lawrence, Lee, Lincoln, Litch- 
field, Little, Livermore, Livingston, Locke, Longfel- 


man can object to, will be to compare the value of | low, McKee, McKim, McLane of Delaware, Mark- 
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ley, Martindale, Matson, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, 
Mitchell of Maryland, Morgan, Neale, Nelson, New- 
ton, O’Brien, Owen, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Plum- 
er of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Rankin, Reed, Rose, 
Saunders, Sharpe, Sibley, Alexander Smyth, William 
Smith, Spaight, Spence, A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, 
Storrs, Strong, Swan, Tattnall, Ten Eyck, Thomp- 
son of Georgia, Tracy, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Vinton, Webster, Whipple, Whit- 
tlesey, Williams of New York, Williams of Virginia, 
Williams of North Carolina, Wilson of South Caro- 
lina, and Wood. 


Nars—Messrs, Adams, Alexander of Ten., Allea of 
Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Barber of Con- 
necticut, J. 8. Barbour, Beecher, Brent, Brown, Buck- 
ner, Campbell of Ohio, Cocke, Conner, Ellis, Gar- 
rison, Gazlay, Harris, Hayden, Henry, Herkimer, 
Hooks, Ingham, Isacks, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. 
Johnson, F. Johnson, Leftwich, Letcher, Long, Mc- 
Arthur, McCoy, McKean, McLean of Ohio, Mangum, 
Marvin, Matlack, Metcalfe, Moore of Kentucky, Moore 
of Alabama, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsyl- 
vania, Prince, Randolph, Reynolds, Richards, Ross, 
Sandford, Scott, Sloane, Standefer, Sterling, Talia- 
ferro, Taylor, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, 
Tomlinson, Trimble, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, 
Whitman, White, Wickliffe, Wilson of Ohio, Wvods, 
and Wright 


So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence. 





Satourpay, May 8. 


Mr. Newron, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill to establish Bowdoinham, 
in the State of Maine; Troy, in the State of New 
York; and Fairport, in the State of Ohio, ports 
of delivery ; which was read twice, and laid upon 
the table. 

The bill from the Senate “ for the relief of Wil- 
liam Duane,” was read a third time, passed, and 
returned to the Senate. 

Mr. Auten, of Massachusetts, called up his reso- 
lution for adjournment; but the House being thin, 
and Mr. Cocke having moved fora call of the 
House, Mr. A. waived his call for the present, 
giving notice that he should move for the consid- 
eration of the resolution on Monday next. 


POLICE OF THE CAPITOL. 

The engrossed resolution for the regulation of 
the police of the Capitol, (one provision of which 
authorizes the extension of the authority of the cor- 
poration of Washington to the public grounds 
about the Capitol,) was read a third time. Mr. 
‘Woop, inquiring the particular object of the lat- 
ter provision, Mr. LaTurop, in the absence of the 
chairman of the committee who reported it, said, 
that, as he understood it, the object was to give 
such authority to the corporation of Washington 
as should carry into effect its provisions against 
the establishment of grog-shops or stands, on the 

ublic property, &c. A motion was then made to 
ay the resolution on the table, and agreed to. 

Subsequently, the resolution was again taken 
up, on the motion of Mr. Mercer, and the ques- 
tion being on its passage— 


Mr. Cocke spoke against that part of the reso- 
lution which authorizes the <r of a 
deputy, by the Marshal of the District, during 
each session of Congress, to attend and preserve 
order in the precincts of the Capitol, considering 
it wholly unnecessary to appoint an additional offi- 
cer, while the House had so many officers and 
messengers, &c. 

Mr. Mercer expressed his regret that this reso- 
lution should give rise to any discussion, but went 
on to say, that some provision of the sort was abso- 
lutely necessary. There is now no police in the 
central part of the Capitol or its exterior, &c. The 
exhibition (of the Panorama of Paris) now going 
on in the centre building, was by permission of 
the officers of the two Houses, but not by their au- 
thority, for the obvious reason that they have no 
authority there. As to the officers of this House, 
they cannot attend to the police of other parts and 
avenues of the building, because their presence is 
necessary here, to attend to their duties within this 
Hall. There were a variety of petty offences liable 
to be committed on the premises, which it was 
necessary to the dignity and character of this 
House to provide against. 

The resolution was further opposed by Mr. 
Ross, on the ground of the sufficiency of this 
House, by its officers, to protect its own dig- 


a &c. 

he resolution was further supported by Mr. 
Woon, who said, having examined the resolution, 
he was decidedly in favor of it, and would even go 
further, if it were necessary. It was obvious to 
every sense, that there were nuisances here which 
required removal, some of them, he intimated, of 
such a nature that there was no man of honor 
whose moral sense must not revolt at encounter- 
ing them, &c. He hoped, therefore, that the res- 
olution would pass. 

Mr. Livermore, of New Hampshire, said, that 
the gentlemen who supported this measure seemed 
to be very much alarmed by something, which for 
his part he did not understand. We have sat here, 
said he, for many years, without any inconveni- 
ence to the body politic, or, as far as I know, to 
the body natural. I should be as willing as any 
one to expel from the temple those who sell doves 
for the sacrifice; but the doves of Venus will not, 
I believe, fly in the face of any one, if he will let 
them alone. We do not, therefore, want a police 
here to protect ourselves from such evils as these. 
We have a doorkeeper, with his deputies, and an 
assistant doorkeeper, always on their posts, (ex- 
cept that we have given the latter leave of ab- 
sence fora while.) I thought, too, sir, we had the 
ga of exclusive legislation over this District; 

ut this resolution proposes to put us under the 

rotection of the corporation of Washington. Not 

lieving this to be necessary, I move to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

The question on this motion was determined in 
the affirmative, by a small majority. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY LANDS. 


On motion of Mr. Vance, of Ohio, the House 
took up the bill “authorizing the President of the 
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United States to enter into certain negotiations | committee, it seemed, had determined otherwise. 
relative to lands located under Virginia military | Some of the statements in the petition which had 
land warrants, lyitg between Ludlow’s and Rob-| been read, he pronounced to be false, and it had 
erts’ lines, in the State of Ohio.” apparently been drawn up without any knowledge 
[This bill provides, “ That the President of the| of the decision of the Supreme Court. 

‘ United States shall be, and he is hereby, author-| Mr. Vance, of Ohio, further explained and de- 
‘ ized to ascertain the number of acres, and, by ap- | fended the provisions of the bill, gave a history 
‘praisement or otherwise, \e value thereof, ex-| of the case embraced in it; and, on his motion, 
‘ clusive of improvements, 0: all such lands lying | the report of the select committee in the case, was 
‘between Ludlow’s and Roberts’s lines, in the| read. 

‘State of Ohio, as may, agreeable to the princi-| The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
‘ples of a decision of the Supreme Court of the | third reading, without opposition. 


‘United States, in the case of Doddridge, lessee 
‘ against Thompson and Wright, be held ‘by per- NAVIGATION OF WESTERN RIVERS. 
The House took up the report of the Commit- 


‘sons under Virginia military warrants, and on 

‘ what terms the holders will relinquish the same | tee of the Whole, made yesterday, upon the bill 

‘to the United States; and that he report the| making an appropriation towards removing the 

‘facts at the commencement of the next session | sand bars and obstructions to the bed of the Mis- 

‘ of Congress.” sissippi, Ohio, and Missouri rivers, and the ques- 
Mr. P. P. Barsour, of Virginia, presented a | tion being upon agreeing to the amendment, which 

introduces a substitute for the original bill— 


memorial on the subject, which had been trans- ! 
mitted to him by an individual in the State of} Mr. Bucuanan, of Pennsylvania, objected to 
the amendment, as too far enlarging its extent, 


Ohio ; which was read. ; 

Mr. Vance, of Ohio, stated the grounds of the| and leaving it without a sufficiently definite ob- 
bill, and the merits of the titles which are proposed | ject. If a system of internal improvement were 
to be quieted by it. He replied, also, to certain| to be adopted by the General Government, he 
statements in the petition just read, which he con-| should not be hostile to the object of this bill as a 
sidered not entirely accurate. part of it. Considering this amendment as not 
sufficiently specific, or guarded, he should, if it 


Mr. P. P. Barsour, with a view to cover as ! 
well the claims not located, as those which are, | succeeded, be obliged, under present impressions, 
to vote against the bill. 


and which it appeared to him equally proper to 
Mr. Suarps, of New York, was in favor of the 


provide for, moved to lay the bill on the table, to 
allow him time to prepare an amendment for that | object of the bill, but had considerable doubt of 
purpose. the practicability of the means proposed to carry 

Mr. Vance said, that, however the description | it into effect. In New York, he said, large sums 
of claims referred to by Mr. Barsour might re-| of money had been appropriated for dams and 
sluices, &c., in its great river; and, after the ex- 


quire future legislation, he did not think it ought 
to be connected with this bill, which embraced a} penditure of all this money, the navigation of the 
river was worse now than it was before ever a 


distinct class of cases. 
Mr. Barsour withdrew his motion, with a view | dollar was laid out upon it. The moment a bar 
was removed from one place in the river, a sub- 


to introduce his proposition separately from it. 
Mr. Wick.irre, of Kentucky, moved to amend | stitute for it was created in another. Those bars 
had increased to such an extent, that the steam- 


the bill by adding to it a provision requiring a 

statement of the amount paid by the purchasers | boat cannot now find her way to Albany ; and he 
to the General Government for the iand, and} feared that the attempt to remove the sand bars in 
when paid, to be included in the communication to| the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi rivers, might 
lace those rivers in the same situation. We may 


Congress. 
After some observations from Mr. Ranxin and | begin, said he, with $75,000, which isa very small 
beginning ; we may remove the bars from one 


Mr. Vance, this motion was withdrawn by the 
mover, under the impression that the information | place, but I fear it will only be to create them in 
another, &c. The bill, he thought, proposed to 


might be otherwise obtained. 
Mr. McCoy, of Virginia, expressed his doubts | begin on too large a scale; and, if he was com- 
pelled to vote ona ceteaae so general as this 


of the expediency of legislating on this subject at 
all. When Congress did le istate on the subject,| amendiment, he should be compelled to vote 
against it. 


they ought, at least, to give the holders of military 
warrants the option of locating the warrants on| Mr. Henry said, the bill on the table proposed 
other lands than those now open to them, &c. to test the great system of internal improvement, 

Mr. McArravr, of Ohio, feeling himself in- i its application to a precise and definite object. 
terested in this bill, said he should decline voting | The advocates of that system, said he, have taken 
upon it. He stated, however, some of his views| high ground. They contend that Congress have 
power to establish roads and canals, and to im- 


on the subject, one of which was, that the bill 
was one-sided, regarding the United States only, | prove existing channels of intercourse, for national 
purposes; and that it is expedient to exercise it, 


and could not prejudice any interest of the United 
Their adversaries, with some few exceptions, 


States. He had hoped the claimants under Vir- 
ginia would have been allowed a participation in| waive the question of expediency, and stake their 
whole defence upon a denial of the power. 


the investigation proposed by this bill, but the 
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_ Before I proceed to notice the main question, I 
take this opportunity to declare, that I ama friend 
of State sovereignty; that 1 regard it, in its ap- 
propriate sphere of action, as the best security for 
the success of our great Republican experiment; 
and that I would be among the last to give my 
assent to the passage of any law, however appar- 
ently expedient, which could only be enacted by 
encroaching upon those powers, which have 
been exclusively retained to the States or to the 


people. seer eid $4 

After the elaborate and able discussion which 
has already taken place, durjng the present session, 
upon the bill “to procure the necessary surveys 
for roads and canals,” it would be almost pre- 
sumptuous in me to enter at large into the Con- 
stitutional question of power. tone indeed 
assume it in argument, to be the settled rule o 
the Government that Congress have the power to 
do what is proposed to be done by the bill under 
consideration. I might, also, fairly contend, that 
the Constitutional difficulty is not at all involved 
in the present investigation. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, are the 
boundaries of neighboring States; and, with the 
exception of Louisiana, that they do not pass 
through the territorial limits of either of the 
States; that they are the common commercial 
highways of all who inhabit the vast regions 
through which they flow ; and are justly regard- 
ed, not as the property of particular States, but as 
common stock—as national property. The in- 

uiry, therefore, shall be directed, throughout, to 
the naked questions of expediency, necessity, prac- 
ticability, and propriety. 

In the particular case before us, it could not be 
expected, that a single State would take upon 
herself the burden of accomplishing an object, in 
which so many other States were equally con- 
cerned. And, if she were willing to do so, it is 
certain that the plans adopted for the purpose, 
would be satisfactory to all who are interested in 
the result? Might not jealousies, feuds, and bor- 
der animositiesensue, gradually engendering those 
hereditary hatreds, which would, by and by, break 
out in open hostility? But, suppose an associa- 
tion of several States is formed, for the effectua- 
tion of this desirable object ; would the mischief 
be diminished? The patriots who framed the 
Constitution, were not indifferent to the dangers 
to be apprehended from the supposed or actual 
existenceof separate interests, which might, even- 
tually, give birth to several distinct confederacies, 
each pursuing its own objects in its own way. 

Among the leading motives, which led to the 
adoption of that instrument, the necessity of guard- 
ing against such sectional and selfish alliances, 
was not the least influential. And who would 
not shudder, to see a combination among the 
States and Territories composing the valley of 
the Mississippi, for the protection of a class of in- 
terests which were avowed and admitted to be 
peculiar to themselves? If we regard the Union 
as worth preserving, we must sedulously avoid 
every tendency, in principle or in practice, which 
might, by possibility, endanger its security. Let 
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the people look to the national Government, as 
the fountain of all benefits, which are to be felt 


by the whole nation, or by more thaa one of jts 
members. We shall thus avoid, not only those 
ty contentions, which merely disturb the pub. 
ic tranquillity ; but also those dreadful disorders, 
which might, at some distant period, rend in twain 
our glorious and happy Union. 
us next inquire, whether it is necessary to 
exert that power “to improve the navigation of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers?” The report 
upon your table exhibits a brief narrative of facts, 
making out the strongest possible case for the in- 
terposition of Congress. The bars which cross 
the channel of the Ohio, render it impassable, ex- 
cept by vessels of the smallest size, during six 
months of ne year. The obstructions to the 
navigation of the Mississippi are not peculiar to 
any season. They ae from the impetuosity 
of itscurrent, and the nature of the country through 
which it rolls on its resistless mass of waters to the 
ocean, Its navigation is always dangerous ; and 
the surprise, which a passenger could not but feel, 
after a survey of its numerous impediments, would 
be, not that so many boats were wrecked, but that 
so many should escape. It may be safely affirmed, 
that a stronger case for the interference of Con- 
gress can never occur. 

In relation to the plan recommended in the re- 
port, and provided in the bill, for improving the 
navigation of the Mississippi, I am happy to find 
that there is no division of opinion. As regards 
the navigation of the Ohio, I am sorry to perceive 
that we are likely to encounter more difficulty 
from collision among ourselves, than from all 
other sources of danger put together. In order to 
meet the views of an honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srewart,) and, also, to grat- 
ify several gentlemen from Ohio and Kentucky, | 
consented to such a modification of the original 
bill, as would extend the contemplated improve- 
ments to Brownsville, where the national road 
crosses the Monongahela. This, however, was 
not acceptable to another gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Bucuanan,) who has submitted an 
amendment, substantially restoring the provision 
of the original bill, with the exception that the 
mode of operation is left, in each particular case 
of obstruction, to the discretion of the engineer. 
It is impossible that gentlemen should think pre- 
cisely alike. In such cases, it is the duty of a legis- 
lator to concede something, in deference to those 
whose judgments he is obliged to consult, and 
whose good will he must conciliate. I exhort my 
worthy friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srewagt,) 
the firm and vigilant sentinel of the interests of his 
constituents, with whom I have acted with so 
much pleasure on former occasions, not to with- 
draw his countenance and his aid from this meas- 
ure, because he cannot get it fashioned, in all re- 
spects, according to his wishes. It is of para- 
mount importance to obtain a recognition of the 
principle embraced in the bill, and the particular 
modification of it is comparatively immaterial. 
For the sake of conciliating the opinions of all 
who are friendly to the principle, I am willing to 
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yield my own opinions as to its details; and, with 
this view, I do not hesitate to accept the amend- 
ment. In the mean time, the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Stewart,) and all 
others who think and feel with him, may assure 
themselves that when the great scheme of inter- 
nal improvement comes.to be matured, the re- 
moval of every obstacle to the free and safe navi- 
gation of this noble river, will claim and receive 
the early and special attention of Congress. 

But the gentleman (Mr. Srewarr) objects to 
the amendment because it requires an experiment 
to be made upon one of the six bars, indicated be- 
low the falls of Ohio, and makes the improve- 
ment of the remainder of said bars dependent upon 
the success of that experiment. Now, to me, 
there seems to be no just grounds of objection 
upon this score. A similar provision is to be 
found in the original bill. Upon much reflection 
I then a such a provision necessary, and i 
think so still. Anxious as I am, sir, for the im- 

ovement of Western navigation; sensible, as I 
ave long been, that we have a just claim to an 
equal share of the benefits resulting from the ex- 

nditure of money ; and happy as I should be to 
asten and to hail the day when the great system 
which will contribute so much to equalize that 
expenditure, is put fully into operation, I am still 

more anxious that the Government should get a 
good bargain for every dollar that is expended in 
the West. I wish for no lavish or unjustifiable 
appropriation of the public money. My sole ob- 
ject is, to promote such lasting and valuable im- 
provements as will benefit the whole community ; 
and, when we draw money from the public Treas- 
ury, to be sure of getting a fair equivalent, to the 
objects upon which it is expended. 
aving thus endeavored, I trust not in vain, to 
bring the friends of the principle together, upon 
the ground of mutual concession, I will direct 
your attention, for a moment, to the vast import- 
ance of the interior communication which the 
bill proposes to facilitate, and the value of the 
commerce of which it is the channel. Upon this 
head, it will be sufficient to say that eight of the 
States, together with all western Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, and two Territories, have scarcely 
another vent by which the surplus productions of 
their industry can be conveyed to market. 

The Government has done much for the pro- 
tection, I might almost say, for the creation, of 
foreign commerce. What are the principal stipu- 
lations in all our treaties with foreign Powers ? 
The regulation of commerce. Why do we main- 
tain diplomatic relations with the nations of Eu- 
rope and America, at an annual expense exceed- 
ing $100,000? For the protection of foreign 
commerce. Why do we submit to pay tribute to 
the piratical States of Barbary? For the protec- 
tion of foreign commerce. For the same purpose 
we establish lighthouses, seawalls, buoys, and 
remove all obstructions to the navigation of the 
bays, harbors, and inlets, which communicate 
with the ocean. To say nothing of the late war, 
which was commenced for commercial aggres- 
sions, during the last year we fitted out a formi- 


dable and expensive naval armament for the ex- 
tirpation of the pirates, whose wanton depredations 
had become the terror and the scourge of our com- 
mercial adventurers in the Gulf of Mexico. We 
complain not of this. It was allright. It is the 
duty of the nation to cherish, by every means in 
its power, the prosperity of this great interest. 
We have borne our share of the burden; we have 
borne it cheerfully. But, whilstso much has been 
done, and is still doing, for the benefit of the sea- 
board, may we not insist that it is high time to do 
something for us? Whilst the care of the na- 
tion is liberally extended to every other interest, 
shall the farmer, the staff of the Government, be 
comparatively neglected? We now put it to the 
Magngnimity and justice of our Atlantic brethren 
to say whether they will not protect our agricul- 
ture and our internal commerce, against the bars, 
the sawyers, the planters, the snags, those station- 
ary pirates of the Ohio and Mississippi ? 

In point of expense, there is no doubt that the 
heavy losses sustained upon those rivers, in a single 
year, would be more than sufficient to defray the 
whole charges of the proposed improvements. In 
the report upon your table, the average estimate of 
loss, by accidents, in each year, is stated to be from 
five to ten per cent. From five to twenty 
cent. would have been nearer the truth. In that 
report, there is also a passing allusion to a most 
shocking calamity—the loss of the steamboat Ten- 
nessee ; a disaster which is hardly surpassed in 
the annals of shipwreck! 1 do not mean to har- 
row up your feelings, by dwelling upon the sad 
particulars of that dreadful scene! 1 hope, how- 
ever, that the recollection of the ills we have suf- 
fered will beget a lively attention to this great 
concern ; and that we shall deserve that high re- 
commendation— 

‘* The Congress let no partial favors fall ; 
The people’s servants, they protected all.” 

Mr. Bassert, of Virginia, denied that the people 
of the Atlantic States derive any other benefit 
from foreign commerce than such as the people of 
the West equally participate in. To both of them, 
commerce furnished, at diminished cost, and with 
increased facility, articles of necessity or conveni- 
ence, &c. The lighthouses, and other expendi- 
tures of that sort, he said, were not for the benefit 
of the persons living near them, but of the whole 
country, and, properly considered, the people of 
the West were as much interested in them as the 
people of the East. . Mr. B. decidedly objected to 
the principles of this bill, which he considered to 
be as unconstitutional as if the Constitution itself 
rose up against it. He considered it directly in 
the teeth of the Constitution, and was therefore 
opposed to it in any shape. 

Mr. Wicx.uirre, of Kentucky, replied at large 
to Mr. Bassetr. He explained the nature of the 
obstructions to the navigation of the Western riv- 
ers, and the importance of removing them, if prac- 
ticable. The Mississippi and the Ohio, he said, 
were not interior but boundary rivers. They 
washed twelve States and Territories, and formed 
the only channel of communication with the ocean. 
His plan for executing this improvement, he said, 
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would be, first, to remove the snags in the Missis- 
sippi, because the improvement in the navigation 
of rivers must begin at the mouth of them, &c., 
and thence to proceed up the river. 

Mr. Bucuanan, that he might be distinctly un- 
derstood as to how far he was willing to go on 
the subject, stated the comparative merits of the 
bill,and the amendment now under consideration. 
By the bill, an experiment was to be made in re- 
moving a sand bar ; if successful, it was to be fol- 
lowed up by other similar operations ; if not, the 
attempt was to be abandoned. The amendment, 
however, reported by the Committee of the Whole, 
was as indefinite in its terms as language could 
make it; it pledged the Government to proceed to 
remove every obstruction to navigation fram the 
town of Brownsville to the mouth of the river 
Ohio, and down the Mississippi, and this Hercu- 
lean work was proposed by an amendment to the 
bill, which could scarcely be understood, as read 
from the Clerk’stable. r. B. said hewas friendly 
to the improvement of the navigation of the West- 
ern waters, and also to the improvement of that 
of the Susquehannah, the Hudson, and the Con- 
necticut, and he was willing that the experiment 
should be made in the Western waters, before it 
is made in the Susquehannah, though he by no 
means admitted that they possessed superior claims. 
His objection was, not to the object of the bill, 
but to the indefinite terms of the amendment. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, having been 
one of the members of the committee which re- 
ported this bill, and assisted in preparing the 
amendment, rose to explain the grounds on which 
it was presented to the House. He adverted to the 
surveys and reports which had been made by the 
commissioners appointed for that purpose, furnish- 
ing all the facts of the actual condition of the 
river, and recommending the very measure now 
proposed for improving the navigation. The losses 
sustained at present by those who navigate the 
rivers Ohio and Mississippi, were estimated as high 
as from five to ten per cent. on the amount; and, 
when it was recollected that the commerce with 
Pittsburg alone amounted to a million and a half 
of dollars, the amount of the annual loss would 
be enormous, and to justify a much larger expen- 
diture than is now proposed. He compared this 
expenditure with those for improving and protect- 
ing other bays and rivers, affecting but one or two 
States, whereas eleven States bounded on this 
river; and asked with what conscience gentle- 
men on the Atlantic could ask this House for a 
hundred thousand dollars a year for its lighthouse 
establishment, and refuse the people of the West, 
for their navigation, this pittance of $75,000. 

Mr. Brent, of Louisiana, had no objection to 
the object of this bill, but considered the amend- 
ment, as it now stands, embracing as well all the 
tributary streams as the main streams of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, as too comprehensive; and moved 
an amendment, the object of which was to con- 
fine it to the latter. 

Mr. Sarre made some additional remarks on 
the subject, the general import of which was, that 
he thought the appropriation now to be made 


ought to be confined to the purposes of an experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, delivered those views 
of this subject which his personal knowledge and 
investigations suggested. Any attempt to extend 
the improvements of navigation to the streams 
tributary to the Ohio, would, he believed, be en- 
tirely inconsistent with any reasonable limit to 
the expenditure on this object; for, he believed, 
nothing short of a canal the whole way from 
Brownsville to Pittsburg could effect a navigation 
of that distance. He was in favor of the amend- 
ment of Mr. Brent, with a farther amendment, 
that the expenditure should commence from the 
mouth of the Mississippi. At some future day, 
he hoped to see a — system adopted for the 
purposes of internal improvement, founded on the 
very local feelings which opposed any improve- 
ment of a particular point, by embracing all ob- 
jects of this description calling for the national 
interposition. Mr. M., in conclusion, exposed the 
error of those who attribute to the seaports the 
payment of the imposts, which are not paid by 
them, but by the consumer, in the West as well 
as the East—and the error, on the other hand, of 
supposing that expenditures for improving navi- 
gation profited only those who lived near the seat 
of it, &e. 

Mr. Livermore said, he verily believed, if the 
simple question were presented to appropriate 
money to improve the navigation of the Western 
rivers, nine tenths of the House would be in favor 
of it. The bill was embarrassed by its details, 
and, if it was lost, would fall by them. These de- 
tails were unnecessary, and he wished they might 
be excluded by some amendment. 

Mr. Conway, Delegate from Arkansas, proposed 
an amendment to the bill, the object of which 
was to give the President a general power to apply 
$75,000 to the improvement of the navigation of 
the Mississippi, Ohio, and the Missouri, as high 
up as Franklin. 

Mr. Bocuanan said, that every amendment of- 
fered to the bill, proved that a general amendment 
was necessary, embracing the object of making 
an experiment to improve the navigation of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, which a decided ma- 
jority of the House would be in favor of. To 
allow of its being properly prepared, he moved to 
lay the bill on the table. 

Which motion was agreed to, and the bill was 
ordered to lie on the table accordingly. 

After refusing two successive motions to inter- 
a regular progress of the assigned orders of 
the day— 

The bill to confer certain powers on the Levy 
Court of the county of Alexandria, passed through 
a Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Larurop in the 
Chair,) and was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 


WABASH AND MIAMI CANAL. 


The House then resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole, (Mr. Ross in the Chair,) on 
the bill to authorize the State of Indiana to open 
a canal through the public lands, to connect the 
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navigation of the rivers Wabash and the Miami 
of the Lake. 

Mr. Catt, Delegate from Florida, moved to 
amend the bill by striking out the words “ ninety 
feet,” proposed by the bill to be given for the loca- 
tion of the canal, and insert in lieu thereof a pro- 
vision for giving the square of a mile on each side 
for the whole length of the canal. 

In support of this motion, Mr. Catt delivered 
a speech of some length, which he commenced 
by replying to an anticipated objection on the 
score of precedent, by saying that a grant of land 
for a road was in principle the same asa graat for 
a canal, and a grant similar to this, for a road 
through a part of the State of Ohio towards De- 
troit, had been lately;made. He then turned his 
attention to the importance of the canal proposed 
to be made, which, he said, would open a com- 
munication which would connect New Orleans 
with the Western Lakes, to the great facilitation 
of military operations for the purposes of defence, 
&c., not to speak of the facilitation of commerce. 
But this channel, however important, it would 
not be possible to open, for a long time at least, 
without the aid of a grant of the public lands, &c. 

_Mr, Rankin, the Chairman of the Committee 
of Public Lands, stated the views of the commit- 
tee on the subject. They duly appreciated the 
importance of such a canal, believing it to be the 
best point for the connexion of these waters, but 
were restrained, by principles on which they had 
always acted, from going beyond the space neces- 
sary for a canal, and for assisting the collection 
of tolls thereon. If Congress intended to give a 
grant to this canal, or any other road or canal, it 
was much preferable that the grant should be in 
money, rather than in land, The road which has 
been spoken of, was claimed as a right, accruing 
under the treaty of Browastown, and could not 
be considerered as a precedent for this measure. 
With regard to the expediency of granting aid to 
this measure, Mr. R. said, if it should be included 
in & general system of internal improvement, he 
should be in favor of it, but was opposed to acting 
upon it in the manner now proposed. 

Mr. McLean, of Ohio, made a few remarks, 
expressive of the deep interest he felt on this sub- 
ject, and of his conviction that the benefit to ac- 
crue from it to the United States, would doubly 
repay the whole expense of making the canal. 

Mr. Test, of Indiana, explained the geograph- 
ical character of the country through which the 
canal is to run. It was a measure so perfectly 
practicable, that he believed the deepest part of 
the canal from the surface, supposing the canal to 
be a dead level, would not be more than twenty- 
five feet. Its length would be only from fifteen 
to twenty miles. The country on both sides of 
the route was extremely rich, as rich, indeed, as 
it possibly could be, and capable of producing a 
vast amount of agricultural products. On the 
importance of this work to that country, and to 
the United States generally, he dwelt at some 
length, and then replied to the objections made 
by Mr. Rankin, on the ground of the obligations 
of the compact with Virginia, and showed by 


computation that the proposed appropriation of 
land would advance the value of the public lands 
toa much greater amount than that of the pro- 
posed appropriation. 

On motion of Mr. Tracy, of New York, the 
Committee then rose, reported progress, and ob- 
tained leave to sit again. 





Monpay, May 10. 


Mr. Catt presented sundry documents in rela- 
tion to a claim of Moses Elias Levy, to a tract of 
land in the Territory of Florida.—Referred. 

Mr. PLumer, of New Hampshire, presented a 
memorial of the Judges of the Fourth Circuit of 
the United States, in the district of Maryland, 
and of the members of the bar of the said court; 
praying for an alteration of the times fixed for 
holding court; which memorial was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McKean presented a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for an exten- 
sion of the system of granting pensions for Revo- 
lutionary services ; which memorial was laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. WesstTeRr, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act in addition to the acts 
relative to the election of a President and Vice 
President of the United States,” reported the 
same without amendment; and it was committed 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WuitT.Lesey, from the~Committee of 
Claims, made a report on the petition of Stephen 
Jenks & Sons, accompanied by a bill for their 
relief; which was read twice, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. J. T. Jounson moved to consider the reso- 
lution of the joint committee, fixing a day for the 
adjournment of this House. The motion was 
negatived—ayes 80, noes 85. 

The bill from the Senate “to confer certain 
powers on the Levy Court of the county of Alex- 
andria, in the District of Columbia,” was read a 
third time, and passed. 

The bill “to authorize the President of the 
United States to enter into certain negotiations 
relative to lands located under Virginia military 
land warrants lying between Ludlow’s and 
Roberts’s lines, in the State of Ohio,” was read 
a third time, passed, and sent to the Senate.” 

Mr. Beecuer, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, reported on the petition of Moses 
Shepherd. After some objections and inquiries 
from Mr. Cocks, the report was laid on the 
table. 


NAVIGATION OF WESTERN RIVERS. 


On motion of Mr. Bucuanan, of Pennsylvania, 
the House took up the bill “ for the improvement 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers.” 

Mr. Bucuanan offered, as an amendment to the 
bill, the following: 

‘‘That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to cause the navigation of the 
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Ohio river to be improved over the following sand bars, 
or either of them, at. his discretion, to wit: the sand 
ber which crosses said river ene mile and a quarter 
below Flint island; the sand bar two miles above 
French island; the. bar just below Henderson ; the 
bar below Straight island; the bar below Willow is- 
land, in the Mississippi bend; and the bar opposite 
to Lower Southerland, below Cumberland island; and, 
for the purpose of ascertaining and directing the best 
method of carrying the provisions of this act into ef- 
fect, he may employ any of the engineers in the public 
service which he may deem proper: Provided, never- 
theless, That an experiment shall first be made up- 
on one of the sand bars, and if, in his judgment, it 
shall be successful, then, and not otherwise, he is 
hereby authorized to cause experiments to be made 
upon the remaining bars.” 

Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, was opposed 
to this amendment of the bill, as being calculated 
to embarrass it, and, in effect, to defeat it. He 
objected especially to the proviso, which requires 
a previous experiment befdte the appropriation is 
to be applied. The obstacles in the Western 
rivers are, he said, so various in their kind, that 
an experiment on one could not apply to the rest of 
them—and the President must depend on the 
opinions of others as to the success of the experi- 
ment when made, &c. He preferred direct legis- 
lation on the subject to any contingent provision. 
Mr. S. went on at considerable length to show the 
propriety of the amendment adopted in Commit- 
tee, making Brownsville the point of commence- 
ment where the proposed improvement met the 
national road, and rendered complete and entire 
the chain of communication between the East 
and West, &c., stating a variety of facts to show 
the great advantages to the West which would 
result from this measure. 


Mr. Henry, of Kentucky, replied, and advo- 
cated the amendment, on the ground that it was 
of paramount importance to obtain a recognition 
of the principle embraced in the bill, and that 
the particular modification of it was not of so 
great importance. For the sake of conciliating 
the opinions of all who were friendly to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, he was willing to yield his own 
opinion as to the details of it; and, with that 
view, he was in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. Matuary, of Vermont, moved to amend 
the proposed amendment so as to cause two ex- 
periments to be made instead of one, &c. 

Mr. Bucwanan rejoined—expressed his regret 
that the debate should be renewed—the commit- 


tee’s report was confined to certain bars in the | re 


river which were not of different kinds, but of 
one kind; and all he wished was, that a trial 
should be made on one of these before money 
should be expended on the rest. 

Mr. TRIMBLE advocated the amendment. He 
‘was in favor of an experiment, and thought it 
ought first to be attempted on the lower part of 
the river. 

Mr. McArTsor was indifferent whether one 
or two experiments were made in the Mississippi, 
but advocated the propriety of extending the ex- 
periment to the Ohio river also, the obstructions 


in which were quite as dangerous to property as 
those in the Mississippi. 

Mr. Stewart suggested to Mr. Mattary to 
modify his motion so as to require two “or more” 
experiments. 

r. Macrary did not accept of the suggestion. 

Mr. Kremer advocated the amendment of Mr. 
Bucuanan. He had had some experiments in 
attempts to remove sand bars in the Susquehan- 
nah, the result of which had been very unfavora- 
ble. He therefore wished an experiment made 
on one of those in the Ohio. 

Mr. Hocesoom, of New York took similar 
ground, and stated the difficulties which had been 
experienced in the Hudson, where vast sums had 
been thrown away in attempts to remove sand 
bars, without any permanent benefit from the 
expenditure. 

r. Poinsert, of South Carolina, suggested 
that there was a great difference between remov- 
ing obstructions from sand in tide rivers and 
those where the stream always ran one way. In 
the former class of streams, the removal of one 
sand bar was succeeded by the formation of 
others ; but, in streams like the Mississippi and 
the upper part of the Ohio, where the water al- 
sae ran in one direction, the case was very 
different. 

The amendment of Mr. Mattary, proposing 
two experiments, was agreed to—ayes 77, noes 71. 

Mr. Bucuanan’s amendment, as thus amended, 
was then put, and carried. 

The several other amendments, reported by the 
Committee of the Whole, were then agreed to. 

Mr. McArruor then offered an amendment in 
the fourth section, to make its commencement 
read as follows; “And for the purpose of im- 
‘ proving the navigation of the Mississippi river, 
‘ from the mouth of the Missouri to New Orleans, 
‘and of the Ohio river, from Pittsburg to its junc- 
* tion with the Mississippi,” so as to include the 
Ohio river in the experiment. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill, as 
amended, was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading to-morrow. 


CLAIM OF BEAUMARCHAIS. 


On motion of Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, the 
House agreed to take up the report of the com- 
mittee on the claim of Beaumarchais. The mo- 
tion was carried—ayes 81, noes 54. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Campseit of Ohio in the Chair, on that 


rt. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, addressed the Chair 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: It is well known to most of 
the Committee that Mr. Beaumarchais, in the first 
years of the Revolution, furnished clothing and 
military supplies to the United States to the 
amount of several millions of livres; that his ac- 
count has been finally settled at the Treasury, and 
the whole amount paid, except one million © 
livres, which the accounting officers of that De- 
partment contend he received from his own Gov- 
ernment, and was one of the nine millions which 
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Louis X VI. gratuitously gave to the United States. 
Jt is admitted by the claimants that be did re- 
ceive a million in behalf of the United States, 
but they say, and the agents of the French Gov- 
ernment say, that it was given him to be expended 
in secret service money, and that he has satisfac- 
torily accounted for the disbursement of it to his 
Government, to whom alone he was accountable. 
From this decision of the Treasury Department, 
an appeal is made to Congress. 

Hitherto, Mr. Chairman, the merits of this 
claim have hinged upon the fact whether the mil- 
lion in question was received by Mr. Beaumar- 
chais, for the purchase of supplies, or not; and, as 
the arguments adduced on either side of the ques- 
tion are, in the absence of the highest evidence, 
derived from a great mass of circumstantial tes- 
timony, and are comprehended in long and nu- 
merous documents, I will beg leave to call the 
attention of the Committee to the most important 
facts. Such a review will give the necessary 
information to those who have not found time 
to read the report, and refresh the memories of 
those who have. 

Early in the year 1776, Mr. Beaumarchais call- 
ed on Mr. Arthur Lee, then an agent of the Uni- 
ted States, in London, and informed him that the 
French Government were willing to furnish the 
United States with stipplies to the amount of 
two hundred thousand louis d’or, which he pro- 
posed to transmit through the French West In- 
dies, under color of a commercial transaction. 
Mr. Beaumarchais soon afterwards returned to 
Paris, and there made a more special and formal 
arrangement with Mr. Silas Deane, also an agent 
of the United States, for the transmission of these 
supplies ; and to give it the appearance of a com- 
mercial adventure, and conceal it from the Brit- 
ish Government, it was further agreed that to- 
bacco, and other American products, should be 
remitted to Mr. Beaumarchais. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, eight cargoes 
of military stores, clothing, and other merchan- 
dise, were shipped, by Mr. Beaumarchais, to the 
United States, in the years 1777 and 1778—and, 
during the same time, France furnished the Amer- 
ican Commissioners, who were, at that time, Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Lee, and Mr. Deane, with two mil- 
lions of livres in cash, and they obtained a third 
from the Farmers General. During the shipment 
of these supplies, there seemed to have been great 
uncertainty, on the part of the Commissioners, 
about the source from whence they were derived. 
Mr. Lee, judging from what had passed between 
him and Mr. Beaumarchais, and from the subse- 
quent assurances of the French Minister, always 
insisted that they were derived principally from 
the King—while Mr. Deane seemed to think that 
we were indebted for them solely to Mr. Beau- 
marchais. On a comparison, however, of their 
several letters, it is impossible to reconcile the 
statements of the different Commissioners with 
one another, or those of the same gentlemen, at 
different times. 

In the year 1778, Mr. Deane was recalled, and 
Mr. Adams, late President of the United States, 


was sent to supply his place. In September of 
that year, the this Commissioners wrote to the 
Count de Vergennes, then Premier of France, 
stated their doubts about the source of these sup- 
plies, and requested to know of him what part of 
them had been furnished by Beaumarchais, and 
what part by the King—that both they and the 
people of the United States had always believed 
the greater part of the supplies had been furnished 
by His Majesty, and that they would discharge 
the obligation as soon as Providence should put 
it in their power. To this application Mr. de 
Vergennes answers, that the King had furnished 
nothing—that he had permitted Mr. Beaumar- 
chais to furnish himself from his arsenals, on 
condition of replacing the articles, and that he 
would, as to these articles, interpose to prevent 
the United States from being pressed for imme- 
diate payment. This correspondence was trans- 
mitted to America, and in the following year, Con- 

ress directed their President, Mr. Jay, to write to 
Mr. Beaumarchais, acknowledging the debt and 
promising payment. From that day to this, he 
has stood upon the books of the Treasury asa 
creditor for the whole amount of these supplies, 
and payments were made him from time to time. 
Besides the remittances in tobacco, and other do- 
mestic products, equal to about 10 per cent. of the 
value of the supplies, bills were drawn in his favor, 
on our Commissioners in France, for between two 
and three millions of livres, payable in one, two, 
and three years. 

In the year 1782, Mr. Deane returned to France, 
and made a settlement with Mr, Beaumarchais, 
by which the balance due to him was about nine 
hundred thousand dollars. This settlement, how- 
ever, was not ratified by Congress, because it was 
said Mr. Deane had no authority to make one; 
and because, I presume, Congress did not approve 
it. But in 1784, Mr. Barclay, who was appoint- 
ed our Consul General to France, was vested with 
authority to make a settlement with Mr. Beau- 
marchais, subject to the ratification of Congress. 
He accordingly made one, differing not materially 
from the settlement since made at the Treasury, 
but it did not receive the confirmation of Con- 
gress. Probably this settlement would have been 
ratified, if a circumstance had not come to light, 
which is a curious one, as well in the history of 
diplomacy, as in the life of that distinguished 
man, Dr. Franklin. In the year 1786, on a set- 
tlement of the account of Mr. Grand, our banker 
in Paris, it was discovered that he had given credit 
but for eight millions received from the Prench 
Government by way of gratuity, instead of nine, 
which, in a treaty dated three years before, Dr. 
Franklin had acknowledged to have received. 
Dr. Franklin, on being informed of the variance, 
applied to Mr. Grand for an explanation, who, in 
turn, applied to the Count de Vergennes, but he 
refused to state to whom the million in question 
was paid; and that, as it was paid out of the 
Royal Treasury on the 10th June, 1776, (whieh 
was before Dr. Franklin arrived in France, and 
before Mr. Grand became the American banker,) 
a copy of the receipt for this million could not be 
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necessary for their exoneration. It was then con- 
jectured by Dr. Franklin that Mr. Beaumarchais 

d received this million. In 1788, a committee 
of three members of Congress (of which Mr. Ar- 
thur Lee was the chairman) had the subject of 
Mr. Beaumarchais’ accounts referred to them for 
settlement; and, in their report, by not allowing 
many of his claims for commission, insurance, 
and other charges, and charging him with some 
supposed losses,—they made him a debtor to the 
United States to a large amount. 

After the adoption of the new Constitution, Mr. 
Beaumarchais, complaining of the injustice that 
had been done him, renewed his application to 
the Government ; and, in 1793,a settlement of his 
accounts was made by the Auditor, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hamilton, on more liberal, 
and it appears to me more correct principles, by 
which a balance was found due to him of upwards 
of two millions of livres. But the report recom- 
mends that payment should be suspended until 
some further explanation should be given of the 
“lost million,” as it was often called. But, in the 
following year, Mr. Gouverneur Morris, as Minis- 
ter from this country to France, applied to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs for information rela- 
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ceived the million, of June, 1776, for the purchase 
of supplies, or not, (the _— on which the com- 
mittee chiefly differed,) there is much circumstan- 
tial evidence on both sides. The following facts 
are unfavorable to the supposition that the sup- 
plies were purchased from his own funds: The 
mediocrity of his fortune; many of the articles 
furnished were drawn from the King’s arsenals, 
the repeated declarations of the French Minister 
to our Commissioners; the letter of the Minister 
to the King, in May, 1776, in which he aoe of 
advancing a million for the use of “ the colonies ;” 
the letter from the King of France to the King of 
Spain, in which he says he has furnished money 
and other succors, ostensibly on the score of trade; 
and, lastly, the letter of Mr. Beaumarchais him- 
self, of December, 1776, wherein he states his ad- 
vances to have been about one million of livres, 
But, on the other hand, there is the solemn 
declaration of Mr. De Vergennes that the King 
had furnished nothing. He certainly was not 
warranted in saying the King had furnished no 
supplies, if he had furnished money to purchase 
supplies. But, again: there can be no doubt but 
Mr. Beaumarchais must have been held accounta- 
ble to his Government for this million, for what- 


tive to the million that remained unaccounted for, | ever purpose it was put into his hands. But if it 
and, by a well-timed compliment, succeeded in! was intended as douceurs for persons about the 
obtaining the receipt for this million advanced in | Court, or to procure intelligence, or to bribe for- 


June, 1776, by which it appeared to have been 
paid to Mr. Beaumarchais. 

In the following year, Mr. Beaumarchais wrote 
a long and eloquent memorial on the subject of 
his claim, in which he insisted that he had ren- 
dered an account to his own Government of the 
money he had received from it. But the coinci- 
dence of sums and dates furnished such strong 
circumstantial evidence against him, that he was 
held chargeable at the Treasury for the million 
he had received in June, 1776. After his death, 
(which took place about 1799,) the claim was 
renewed, in behalf of his representatives, in 1802, 
by Mr. Petion, the Chargé d’A ffaires from France; 
and in 1805 by Mr. Turreau, the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, who then stated, for the first time, that, 
on an examination of the archives of his Gov- 
ernment, it had been discovered that the million 
received by Mr. Beaumarchais in June, 1776, had 
been paid him for a secret political service. On 
the last application, the subject was referred to a 
committee of this House, who, after charging Mr. 
Beaumarchais with the million in question, re- 

rted a balance of about forty-one thousand dol- 
ars, which was paid him, with interest. In the 
succeeding year, Mr. Turreau again pressed the 
claim on the notice of the Government, and stated 
that the million had been paid for a secret polit- 
ical service, but not for the purchase of supplies. 
The subject was not then acted on by the House. 
Since that time it has been repeatedly brought 
before Congress, and from first to last the memo- 
rial of the present claimants has been referred to 
six different committees, exclusive of that of the 
present year—three of whom reported in favor of 
the claim, and three against it. 

On the question whether Mr. Beaumarchais re- 
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eign agents, or for any of those purposes for which 
secret service money is usually employed, it is 
said, and it seems not improbable, that the vouchers 
in such eases are destroyed. ‘The evidences of 
such details they might wish to withhold, not 
only from the world, but from their successors. 
But there could be no reason to destroy the 
vouchers, if they related merely to the purchase 
of supplies. The absence, then, of all vouchers 
of the particulars of disbursement affords some 
evidence that the money was expended for one 
purpose and not for the other. 

On weighing this conflicting evidence, I am 
free to admit, Mr. Chairman, that there is a pre- 
ponderance of testimony that Mr. Beaumarchais 
received the million in dispute, for the purchase of 
supplies; and, if France had been passive on the 
occasion, or, if we had paid any valuable consid- 
eration to her for this million, L should think we 
were justified in charging Mr. Beaumarchais with 
that amount. But, when it is recollected that we 
received these supplies immediately from Mr. 
Beaumarchais, have settled the account upon our 
own terms, that the million which we claim asa 
credit was paid, not by us, but by France, as an 
act of bounty, and that the French Government 
insists that this bounty was used for another pur- 
pose—when these things are recollected, it does 
seem to me, that we are precluded from entering 
into a contest with France on this subject; or, 10 
other words, that we cannot, consistently with 
our honor or self-respect, pay off an undisputed 
debt, with a doubtful and disputed gift. On this 
occasion, Mr. Chairman, I cannot recognise one 
rule of morality for the nation, and another for 
individuals. I would pursue the same course 10 
public as in private life; and, as an individual, | 
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never could seek to give the bounty of a benefac- 
tor a direction whieh he objected to, for the pur- 
pose of making a discount to the acknowledged 
debt of a third person. Sir, in this case, France 
is right, or she is not. If she is right, that the 
million was furnished to Beaumarchais for secret 
service money, then we have no pretext for refus- 
ing to pay him the balance of his account; but, 
if she is wrong, then the error consists in claiming 
our gratitude for nine millions when she has given 
| us but eight, which can in no manner affect the 
- account of Beaumarchais. 

The whole of the present difficulty has grown 
out of the mistake of Dr. Franklin, in the treaty 
of February, 1783. When he signed that treaty, 
suppose he had been aware that but eight millions 
of livres had actually been received, and that he 
had said to the Count de Vergennes. “ You call 

» on me to acknowledge the receipt of nine millions, 
_ as the gift of your Government, while I know only 
' of eight; show me how the other million was 
_ used for our benefit, and I will freely acknowledge 
' that too ;” if, in answer to this, the Count de Ver- 
_ gennes had said, what his successors have said, 
that the million was used for a “secret political 
‘ervice,” can it be believed that Dr. Franklin 
| would have hesitated to receive the assurance, and 
to sign the treaty which he actually did sign? If 
he would not, there would have been no ground 
for the present dispute. But, let us suppose that 
| he would not have been content with the simple 
assurance of the French Minister, then either that 
_ Minister must have given him satisfactory evi- 


' dence concerning the disposition of the doubtful 


million, or he would have acknowledged only 


_ eight ‘millions, in either of which cases Mr. Beau- 
_ marchais’s claam is indisputable. 
_ our agent had signed a treaty under a mistake, as 
he himself states, that mistake should be rectified 


Assuredly, if 


_ with the French Government, which should either 
_ give us a satisfactory explanation, or hold us 
bound in gratitude but for eight millions, neither 
of which can affect the claim of Beaumarchais. 
Mr. Chairman, we ought to be consistent with 
' ourselves, with regard to the declarations of the 
_ French Government. When Monsieur de Ver- 
* gennes declared to our Commissioners, in Sep- 
" tember, 1778, that the military supplies were fur- 
_ nished solely by Mr. Beaumarchais, we acqui- 


 esced in that assurance, and required no further 


proof. Again: Mr. Gallatin, in his late corres- 
pondence with the Duke de Richelieu, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in France, stated, that if the 
French Government would make an explicit neg- 
ative declaration, that the million paid to Mr. 
Beaumarchais, in June, 1776, was not applied to 
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accounting officers of the Treasury would have 
been removed. And, although the answer of the 
Duke de Richelieu may be considered as some- 
what equivocal, yet that which Mr. Turreau had 
made in 1807, was as positive and explicit as it 
could be. Had this declaration been made the 
EB yo before, it would seem, from Mr. Gallatin’s 

etter, the million would not have been deducted 
from Beaumarchais’s account; and, it having been 
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the purchase of supplies, the difficulty with the | 








made since, the same consequence should follow. 
On every ground, then, Mr. Chairman, I am 
free to say | would vote at once for an appropri- 
ation to the whole amount of this claim, whatever 
may be my private opinion of the source whence 
Mr. Beaumarchais derived the million; it being 
certain that he did not derive it from ws, and that 
we have used the supplies which it purchased. 
But, as our citizens have claims against France 
for spoliations on their commerce to a large 
amount, (probably twenty times as much as this 
claim,) and the French Government has itself 
introduced Mr. Beaumarchais’s claim into the ne- 
gotiation, | think we may adjust the whole to- 
gether, without any dereliction of national justice 
or honor, and I therefore hope the Committee will 
adopt the resolution for that purpose offered by 
the committee. 

When Mr. Tucker had concluded— 

Mr. Dwiaur called for the reading of the re- 
port of the Committee of this House in 1814, (and 
of which committee Mr. Lownpes was chair- 
man,) unfavorable to the claim. 

Mr. Farre.ty called for the reading of the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General, Mr. Rodney, in 1807. 

Mr. Cuay, in a short speech, expressed a very 
decided opinion in favor of the claim. 

Mr. Livermore took the opposite side, and de- 
livered a few observations in opposition to an 
allowance of the claim. 

Mr. Dwiaur then rose, and went at great length 
into the whole subject, in reply to Mr. Tucker 
and Mr. Cuay, quoting a number of documents in 
support of his statements, and concluded hisspeech 
with offering a resolution that the petitioner have 
leave to withdraw her petition. 

Mr, Farre.ty followed in reply, and spoke at 
considerable length, to show that the demand was 
just, and ought to be allowed. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose in opposition to the 
claim, quoted declarations of the Count de Ver- 
gennes, remarked on the opinion of Mr. Pinkney, 
and adduced general arguments against allowing 
any part of the demand. 

r. Livineston, of Louisiana, rose, and, ex- 
pressing a desire to deliver his sentiments, which 
were most decidedly in favor of the claim, moved 
that the Committee rise. 

The Committee rose accordingly, and had leave 
to sit again. 

Mr. StrewaRT gave notice that he should, on 
Thursday, ask the House to consider the follow- 
ing resolution, submitted by him some time since: 


‘¢ Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals be instructed to report a bill appropriating the 
annual proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and 
the dividends of the United States Bank stock, com- 
mencing from the Ist of January, 1823, to the pur- 
poses of internal improvements, to be distributed 
among the States according to their representation, 
and to be expended on objects to be designated by 
Congress, within or bordering on the respective States, 
unless where any State may consent that its propor- 
tion of the fund shall be applied to an object not im- 
mediately connected with its territorial limits.” 


And then the House adjourned. 
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Committee on the Judiciary, to which was refer- 
red, yesterday, a memorial upon the subject, re- 
ported a bill for altering the time of holding the 
circuit court of the United States for the fourth 
circuit, in the Maryland district; which was read 
twice, and ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time to-morrow. 


Mr. CampBeELL, of Ohio, from the Committee 
on Private Land Claims, made a report on the pe- 
tition of William Loughrey, accompanied by a 
bill for his relief; which was read twice and com- 
mited to a Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. Strona, of New York, offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That all moneys which shall be received 
on account of the sales and entries of the public lands, 
after the 4th day of July, 1825, ought to be appropri- 
ated exclusively to the support of common schools, 
and the construction of public roads and canals; and 
that the said moneys ought to be divided between the 
several States and Territories, in proportion to the 
representation of each in the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, and applied by them re- 
spectively, to the aforesaid purposes, in such manner, 
and with such limitations and conditions, as the Con- 
gress may prescribe. 


Mr. Cocke suggested, that a proposition, nearly 
similar, was already before the House, and moved 
to we the resolution on the table, till the other 
should be discussed, but subsequently withdrew 
his motion; and Mr. Srrone replied, and ex- 
plained the object of his resolution; and, after 
some further conversation between the mover, 
Mr. Cocke, and Mr. Cook, the resolution was 
laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WuitTLesey submitted the following res- 
olution, viz: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of causing a 
survey to be made, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, of the south shore of Lake 
Erie, from Carrying river to Erie, in the State of 
Pennsylvania; and of causing surveys to be made of 
the mouths of such bays and rivers, or other places, 
within the boundaries aforesaid, as the engineer, who 
may be employed for the purposes aforesaid, shall 
deem necessary or important; at which to construct 
or improve harbors, for the security and promotion of 
the commerce on said Lake ; with plans of the places 
so designated, and estimates of the expense of con- 
structing or improving such harbors. 


The resolution was ordered to be laid upon the 
table. 


A Message was received from the PresipENT 
or THE Unitep States, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives of the United States: 


I herewith transmit to the House of Representatives 
a report of the Secretary of War, containing the in- 
formation called for by the resolution of the 10th of 
March, requesting the names of all the officers of the 
army who have been brevetted ; stating their lineal 
rank and brevet rank; when brevetted; and the 
amount of money paid to each; and when paid ; 






which report, with the accompanying documents, con. 
Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, from the | the information desired. 





Tucker of South Carolina, Tyson, Vance of North 
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The Message was read, and laid upon the table. 

The Speaker laid before the Some a report of 
the Secretary of the Navy on the memorials of 
merchants and others from Baltimore, for farther 
compensation for damage sustained by the sinking 
of their vessels in the entrance of the harbor of 
that city in the late war; which report was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Livineston, from the Committee of Inves- 
tigation in the case of Ninian Edwards, stated 
that that committee had received from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury a communication in reply 
to the memorial of Mr. Edwards, and asked that 
it oe be printed ; which was ordered accord- 
ingly. 


NAVIGATION OF WESTERN RIVERS. 


The engrossed bill making an suurperiaiion for 
improving the navigation of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, was read a third time. 

Mr. Wiuuiams, of New York, demanded the 
yeas and nays on the question of its passage ; and 
they stood, yeas 155, nays 60, as follows : 


Ysas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Tennessee, Allison, Baylies, Barber of Con- 
necticut, J. S. Barbour, Bartley, Beecher, Blair, 
Breck, Brent, Brown, Buckner, Burleigh, Cambre- 
leng, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Condict, Cook, 
Craig, Crowninshield, Cushman, Durfee, Dwight, 
Eddy, Ellis, Findlay, Forward, Gurley, Harris, Har- 
vey, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herrick, Herkimer, 
Hobart, Holcombe, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, ’*Joho- 
son of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kent, 
Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, Lee, Letcher, Lincoln, 
Livermore, Livingston, Locke, Longfellow, McArthur, 
McDuffie, McKean, McKee, McKim, McLean of Del- 
aware, McLane of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Mercer, 
Metcalfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Mary- 
land, Moore of Kentucky, Neale, Nelson, Newton, 
Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer 
of New Hampshire, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Poinsett, 
Prince, Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Rich, Ross, San¢- 
ford, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, William Smith, Spence, 
Standefer, James Stephenson, Stewart, Strong, Swan, 
Taylor, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Tomlin- 
son, T'rimble, Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vin- 
ton, Warfield, Webster, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, 
Wickliffe, James Wilson, Wilson of Obio, Woods, 
and Wright. 

Naxs—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Ar 
cher, P. P. Barbour, Bradley, Cady, Carter, Cary, 
Clark, Cobb, Cocke, Collins, Conner, Crafts, Culpepe', 
Day, Dwinell, Eaton, Edwards of North Carolins, 
Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New York, Frost, Gar- 
rison, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Hayward, Hoge- 
boom, Hooks, Jenkins, Leftwich, Litchfield, Long, 
McCoy, Mangum, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, (wen, 
Rives, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smith, Spaight, Ster- 
ling, A. Stevenson, Stoddard, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Ter 
Eyck, Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of Virginia, 





Carolina, Williams of New York, Williams of Virsi- 
nia, Williams of North Carolina, and Wilson, of South 
Carolina. 
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{After the call was concluded, Mr. Burton and 
Mr. Bucuanan, both accidentally absent when 


lowed to record their votes—the former against 
the bill, the latter in favor of it; but the leave 


the House, could not be, without unanimous con- 
sent.] 


So the bill was passed and’ sent to the Senate 
for concurrence. 


CLAIM OF BEAUMARCHAIS. 


The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Campsg.t, of Ohio, in the Chair,) 
on the unfinished business of yesterday, which 
was the report of the committee to whom was re- 
ferred the claim of the representatives of M. de 
Beaumarchais. 

Mr. Livinastron, of Louisiana, who was by 

custom entitled to the floor, having yesterday 
moved for the Committee’s rising, then rose, and 
ol at great length, his views in favor of the 
claim. 
_ Mr. Ranpotpu, of Virginia, delivered his views 
IM Opposition to the claim; and concluded his 
speech, by moving that the Committee rise, report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again, with a view 
that leave be refused. 

The question on the Committee’s rising, being 
then taken, was decided in the affirmative—ayes 
105, noes 40. 

The question, on granting leave to sit again, 
was decided in the negative—ayes 60, noes 91. 

On motion of Mr. Ranpowpn, the report of the 
committee was then ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLean, of Ohio, moved to postpone all 
the previous orders of the day, to take up the bill 
“ for extending the national road from Wheeling 
to the Missouri. The House refused to take 
it up. 

PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina, called up the 
consideration of the joint resolution for an ad- 
jouroment, and required thereon the yeas and 


nays. 

The question of consideration was taken by 
yeas and nays, and decided as follows—yeas 80, 
hays 73. 

o, the House took up the resolution. 

Mr. Kremer, of Pennsylvania, opposed the res- 
olution, on the ground that an important investi- 
gation was pending before the House, which 
ought to be terminated previous to adjournment. 
Charges of great weight had been brought forward 
against a public officer, which had been referred 
toa committee of this House, and ought to be 
decided upon before the House adjourned. He 
therefore moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. 

Mr. ALLEN required the yeas and nays on the 
question of laying it on the table. 

Mr. Kremer, at the request of several members, 
withdrew the motion for the present. 

Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, said he had voted to 
take up this resolve, in the hope that the House 
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the yeas and nays were called, wished to be al- 


was not granted, and, according to the rules of 
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would be put in possession of such information 
as should enable it to act understandingly on this 
subject, with reference to the investigation which 
the House had instituted, in consequence of the 
address of Mr. Edwards, the late Senator of Illi- 
nois. That individual has been sent for, under 
the authority of the House. Mr. M. was not dis- 
posed to adjourn, before time was allowed for his 
arrival, for his subsequent examination, and for 
due deliberation, by the committee and the House, 
upon his testimony. How is it possible, said he, 
that we can ascertain at what time we can ad- 
journ, unless we should receive from that com- 
mittee, or from some other source, information to 
guide our decision ? 

Mr. M. said, he rose now to inquire, from the 
Representative from Illinois, the Statein which Mr. 
Edwards resides, when hisarrival might, by compu- 
tation, be expected, that the day for adjournment 
might be so fixed as to allow time for his arrival, 
and some days to spare, that the committee of in- 
vestigation might have an opportunity to make a 
report, in whole or in part, so as to determine what 
course in regard to this matter became the dignity 
and the honor of the House, which, for one, he 
would do all in his power to maintain. If the 
time which should be fixed, should prove too short 
to allow of the transaction of the necessary busi- 
ness of the session, there would be no difficulty 
in extending it. In thus expressing his wish that 
some day should be fixed for the adjournment, Mr. 
M. said he was actuated by no outrageous zeal to 
do the public business, much less by any very spe- 
cial view to the saving of the public money, con- 
sidering the public money as nothing, compared 
with public justice. He desired, however, to 
see some period fixed for the termination of the 
session. 

Mr. Livermore, of New Hampshire, said— 
Teach me so to number my days, that I may ap- 
ply my heart to wisdom, is doubtless the prayer 
of every individual in this Hall. Teach us so to 
number the days of this session, that we may ap- 
ply ourselves to the appropriate business of it, 1s 
equally proper, though not perhaps equally im- 
portant. Under this impression, he had voted to 
consider the resolution appointing the day of ad- 
journment. The tariff bill in the Senate, and the 
communication of the Hon. Mr. Edwards to this 
House, seemed calculated, more than any thin 
else, to retard the hour of adjournment. He ho 
that some of the committee who had charge of 
the communication of Mr. Edwards, would ex- 
press their opinion whether the public good re- 
quired that Congress should continue 1n session 
until the arrival of Mr. Edwards, who had been 
sent for. For his own part, he said, he had never 
been able to find any thing in Mr. Edwards’s let- 
ter of public consequence, which es not have 
been communicated at the opening of the session, 
and he had been surprised that that gentleman 
had thought fit to keep the secret in his own breast 
all the time he was here, and to send back his 
complaints at so late an hour, and after he had 
taken his departure from the city. If this subject 
may be viewed in the light of a prosecution, there 
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ean be no absolute necessity, because witnesses 
have been summoned, for the Court to continue 
in session until their arrival. The opinion of the 
committee of investigation, as to what the public 

ood requires, ought, in his opinion, to govern our 
Teciaion in this instance. The Senate must have 
control of our resolution, until the tariff shall have 
been disposed of. 

Mr. Cook, of Illinois, rose to answer the ques- 
tion which had been addressed to him, as to the 
time at which Mr. Edwards might be expected 
to arrive here. From having travelled the jour- 
ney some ten or a dozen times, and sometimes in 
the mode in which he presumed Mr. Edwards 
would take, Mr. C. was of opinion that he might 
be able to reach this city on the 23d or 24th of 
this month. 

Mr. Mauary, of Vermont, observed that much 
time had been spent on the subject of the tariff. 
It was now before the Senate, and numerous 
amendments are understood to have been made to 
it in that House. When the bill should be re- 
turned to this House, as amended, if it pass the 
Senate, much discussion will probably arise on it, 
and a reasonable time should be allowed for the 
deliberate consideration of that bill. This was 
due to the House and to the nation. It was un- 
worthy of the House to bind itself to a day, in 
order to spur members to diligence and despatch. 
The first duty of the House, was to attend to the 
public business. He was therefore opposed to 
fixing a day for adjournment, at present. 

Mr. Top, of Pennsylvania, observed that, if the 
resolution must pass, he hoped arguments of a lit- 
tle more force and consistency would be advanced 
in its favor. When the House sent for Mr. Ed- 
wards, it knew that no certainty respecting the 
time of his arrival could be attained at that time, 
and nothing had occurred to change the uncer- 
tainty on the subject. He replied to Mr. Liver- 
MORE, and observed that, in that affair, this House 
was not the court, but, as far as it could become 
so, the accuser. It had given all the weight it 
could to the charges submitted. It had directed 
its committee to proceed in the investigation, and 
it was bound in consistency to allow time for the 
return of its messenger, unless it meant to suppress 
the investigation altogether. 

Mr. WessteR said that he had not been present 
when this motion was brought up, nor had any 
other member of the committee of investigation. 
But, in regard to one interesting topic which be- 
longed to this discussion, he remarked that the 
House was apprized that the officer of this House 
had been deputed in quest of the witness, and, as 
he understood the matter from the statement given 
by the member from Illinois, barring accidents, he 
presumed that he may be expected to be here by 
the 23d or 24th of the month, But, as far as he 
understood it, Mr. W. said, the House was as able 
now to forma judgment of the probable time of 
the arrival of Mr. Edwards, as it could be a week 
hence, as, in the Western country, a traveller 
might often outstrip the mail, and in all proba- 
bility no intelligence would be received of the ar- 
rival of the messenger at the place of residence of 


the person summoned earlier than the 23d or 24th 
of the month. It seemed to him, Mr. W, said, 
that the best course would be, now, to fix a period 
for adjournment so far remote as to give the party 
summoned an opportunity to come here and be 
examined touching the subject. To fix a period 
for adjournment earlier than that, would be whol! 
inconsistent with all that had been hitherto done. 
He thought a a should be fixed, however im- 
portant the subject of inquiry might be, beyond 
which the House would not wait, for the arriva} 
of Mr. Edwards, some days beyond that at which 
it had been suggested he might arrive, &c. 

Mr. Forsytn, of Georgia, agreed entirely with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, in the general 
view he had taken of the subject, except that he 
thought, for the present, it would be best to lay 
the resolution on the table. He knew there was 
a strong disposition in the House to adjourn ; but, 
for himself, he could not vote for an adjournment 
till the individual referred to should either have 
arrived, or it should be ascertained that he would 
not come. 

Mr. Wesster replied that the objection to that 
course was, that no farther information was to be 
expected, with any probability, as to the coming 
of Mr. Edwards before the 23d or 24th of this 
month; and, from this time to that, the House 
would be in precisely the same situation that it 
is now. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, was opposed 
to fixing on any day at present. Information 
might, by some accident, arrive before the time 
mentioned, which would enable them to do it. 
But, fixing on the day now would also have a 
tendency to protract the discussion of the tariff in 
the other House, and was calculated to defeat 
that measure. 

Mr. Tracy, of New York, moved to lay the 
resolution and amendment on the table. 

Mr. Auten, of Massachusetts, called for the 
yeas and nays on this motion, which were ordered; 
and the question of laying it on the table was de- 
cided as follows :—Yeas 99, nays 87. 

So the resolution was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


CANAL IN INDIANA. 


The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
(Mr. Marvin in the Chair,) on the bill “author- 
izing the construction of a canal through the pub- 
lic lands, in the State of Indiana, between the 
Wabash and Miami of Lake Erie.” 

The question recurring, from Saturday, on Mr. 
Catv’s motion to strike out “ ninety feet,” and in- 
sert “one mile,” for the extent of the reservation 
on each side of the canal— 

Mr. Avexanver, of Virginia, objected to the 
amendment, as trenching on the terms of the 
cession of the Northwestern Territory by Virginia 
to the United States, which declare that the 
whole of that cession shall be a fund for the pay- 
ment of the common expenditures of the United 
States. 

Mr. Ran«in took the same ground; the pro- 
posed canal was a local work, and not one of the 
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“eommon expenditures” of the United States, 
and thought it was better to give money than land 
in aid of it. 

Mr. Test contended, that giving a mile on 
each side of the canal did not violate the terms 
of the cession more than 90 feet—it was in the 
spirit of that cession, because it enhanced the value 
of all the rest of the lands ceded. Unless this 
land was given, Indiana would be unable to effect 
the object. This was the only opportunity, at 
once, of giving timely aid to the canal, and of en- 
hancing the value of the public lands. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, denied that 
this canal was a Jocal measure, and he stated its 
effects on the Union at large. He advocated the 
amendment—and read an extract from the wri- 
tings of Mr. Fulton on the benefits of canals. 
He replied, also, to the objections of Mr. ALex- 
ANDER, &c. 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, thought that, if 
the canal would so greatly enhance the value of 
the public lands, it would be better for the United 
States to make the canal than to give all the ben- 
efit of the work to Indiana. The calculation was, 
that the canal would cost only $300,000, and they 
asked land to the value of $500,000. He for one 
would never consent to give it. 

Mr. Catt, Delegate from Florida, spoke in re- 
ly, and urged the present low value of the public 
ands in that quarter as an argument in favor of 
the bill. All that was proposed to be given 
would, at present value, amount only to $35,000. 
The additional value would arise from the enter- 
prise and industry of the State of Indiana. He 
replied to the arguments of Mr. ALEXANDER, and 
dwelt at some extent on the value of this line of 
water communication, and the facility of making 
the canal. 

Mr. Saarpe, of New York, thought the only 
question was, whether this was the proper time to 
engage in the undertaking. He wished farther 
information on this point, and expressed some ap- 
prehensions of the danger of the precedent. 

Mr. Rankin replied, and explained the facts of 
the case, and repeated and confirmed the argu- 
ments he had before urged. 

Mr. Jenninas called for the reading of the 
memorial of the Legislature of Indiana on this 
subject. It was read accordingly. 

Mr. JENNINGS stated the topography of the 
country through which it was proposed to cut this 
canal. He adverted to the opinion of General 
Wasuincron, in favor of this and other Western 
water communications. He went at consider- 
able length into a discussion of the objection 
from the terms of the Virginia cession, and o 
the practicability and general importance of the 
measure. 

Mr. Test followed in farther explanation of the 
bill and the amendment. 

_ Mr. McCoy delivered at some length his objec- 
tions to the amendment, as granting to one State 
what was intended only for general objects. He 
urged the danger of the precedent, the difficulty 
with which Virginia could get enough land to pay 
her Revolutionary soldiers, &c. 


Mr. SHarpe thought the grant in the amend- 
ment very large, and the time for completing the 
work too great. This measure would be super- 
seded, moreover, bv the general plan for internal 
improvements. He thought it was enough, at 
present, to provide for surveys, as had been al- 
ready done. 

The question on the amendment moved by Mr. 
CALL, for giving a mile on each side the canal, 
being then taken, was decided in the negative. 

The Committee then took up a bill to authorize 
the Territory of Florida to open a canal through 
the public lands; and, having gone through it, 
reported the latter bill, which was ordered to a 
third reading, and asked and obtained leave to sit 
again on the former. 

And then the House adjourned. 





Wepnespay, May 12. 


Mr. Brent, from the committee appointed on 
the 4th of March last, upon the subject of the sale 
of public lots, within the city of Washington, 
made a report; which was read, and laid upon 
the table until to-morrow. 

Mr. Scorrt laid the following resolution on the 
table, for consideration to morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House any in- 
formation which he may possess, in relation to the 
intercourse and trade now carried on between the peo- 
ple of the United States (and particularly the people 
of the State of Missouri) and the Mexican provinces ; 
how, and by what route that trade or intercourse is 
carried on; in what it consists; the distances, &c.; 
the nations of Indians through which it passes ; their 
dispositions, whether pacific or otherwise ; the advant- 
ages resulting, or likely to result, from that trade or 
intercourse. 

An engrossed bill for altering the time of hold- 
ing the circuit court of the United States in the 
fourth circuit of the district of Maryland, was, on 
motion of Mr. McKim, laid on the table. 

An engrossed bill to authorize the Territory of 
Florida to open a canal through the public lands 
to unite the river St. John’s with the bay of Au- 
gustine, was read a third time, passed, and sent to 
the Senate for concurrence. 

A bill “to regulate the fees of the registers of 
wills in the District of Columbia” being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole, a pro- 
longed debate arose on some of its details; in 
which Messrs. Swan, Neate, Cocke, SHARPE 
Kent, and Finptay, took part; when the bill 
was reported to the House, and ordered to be en- 


f| grossed for a third reading. 


The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, on the bill granting certain lots of ground 
to the city of Mobile, and to certain individuals of 
said city. The bill having beenslightly amended, 
was reported to the House, and ordered to a third 
reading. 


JOSIAH HOOK, Jr. 
On motion of Mr. Loncretiow, the House took 
up the bill from the Senate for the relief of Josiah 
Hook, jr., (collector at Castine,) who was prose- 
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cuted for the amount of a seizure during the war, 
and had judgment recovered against him. 

Mr. Wuirt esey, of Ohio, went at length into 
a statement and legal examination of this case, 
with a view to show that the collector had been 
negligent in his duty. 

r. Loncre.tow, of Maine, spoke, in reply, 
and, after a full statement of the facts, contended 
that no such negligence appeared as should sub- 
ject Mr. Hook to the loss of the money for which 
he had been sued. 

It was admitted, on both sides, that he was a 
vigilant and faithful officer, and had acted in 
good faith when he made the seizure. 

Mr. Wriaut, of Ohio, took the same view of 
the subject, and opposed the report of the Com- 
mittee of Claims. The supposed neglect arose 
from a mistake of eminent counsel, and a mistake 
which, at that time, prevailed in the Treasury 
itself. 

Mr. Bartiert, of New Hampshire, rose in re- 
ply, and quoted dates and statutes to show that it 
was through the negligence of Mr. Hook, the Gov- 
ernment had suffered very heavy loss, the expense 
of losing which amount it was now applied to to 

y- Hehad no personal hostility to the claimant, 

ut rather the contrary, as he always understood 
him to be an excellent officer. 

Mr. Cocke, of Tennessee, declared that the 
opinion he had formerly held in opposition to this 
claim had been changed, by a fuller investigation 
on ne case; and he should vote in favor of the 

ill. 

Mr. Strona, of New York, replied to Mr. Bart- 
LETT, and went into a legal argument to show 
that the loss of the Government was not owing 
to the neglect of the collector. 

Mr. Livermore, advocated, at considerable 
length, the same side of the question, and the de- 
bate was farther continued by Messrs. BarTLetT, 
Livermore, Loncrettow, and McCoy; when 
the question being put, the bill was passed, and 
returned to the Senate. 


INDIANA CANAL. 


The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
(Mr. Campseit, of Ohio, in the Chair,) on the 
bill to authorize the State of Indiana to open a 
canal through the public lands; and the question 
recurring from yesterday on the amendment grant- 
ing ninety feet of land on each side of the pro- 
posed canal, it was agreed to. 

The blank in the second section was so amend- 
ed as to require the survey to be finished within 
three, and the canal to be finished within twelve 

ears. 
‘ Mr. Test offered an amendment to the third 
section, the effect of which will be to reserve from 
sale, till further ordered, thesectionsof land through 
which the canal shall pass, and those adjoining 
these on each side, and he supported the motion 
by a series of explanatory observations. 

Mr. Rankin, of Mississippi, objected to the 
amendment as a departure from the course here- 
tofore adopted in similar cases, and as calculated 
to retard the settlement of the State of Indiana. 
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The question being taken, the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Test was negatived—ayes 41. 

The Committee then rose, and reported the bil] 
as amended. 

Mr. Test renewed in the House his motion for 
reserving from sale the sections of land through 
which the canal shall pass, and those adjoining 
them on each side. 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, argued the necessity of 
this reservation from the terms of the contract of 
cession, as well as from principles of policy. 

Mr. Wuipr.e, of New Hampshire,’ advocated 
the amendment, in a few observations, and, the 
question being taken, it was rejected—ayes 55, 
noes 59. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 


HARBOR OF PRESQUE ISLE, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Farre.uy, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, on the bill “for 
iapretoE the harbor of Presque Isle, and for re- 
pairing Plymouth beach.” 

Mr. NewrTon explained the facts with respect 
to Presque Isle, and commented on the report of 
the Board of Engineers, by which it appears that 
the work is ape and practicable, and that 
its expense will amount to about $35,000. The 
State of Pennsylvania baving made an appropri- 
ation in part for the work, the bill is for the pur- 
pose of supplying the deficit. 

Mr. Farre.ty spoke from personal knowledge 
of the importance of Presque Isle, and the loss of 
lives and property which had occurred for want 
of a good harbor there. 

The blank in that part of the bill which relates 
to the work at Presque Isle, was filled with the 
sum of $20,000. 

Mr. Newron, then stated the circumstances of 
Plymouth beach; the value of that harbor to aii 
vessels pressed by hard weather in the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Cod; and the danger of its being 
seriously injured and ultimately destroyed, for 
want of the repairs contemplated ; and moved to 
fill the blank for this work with $20,000. 

Mr. Reep, of Massachusetts, confirmed, from 
personal knowledge, the accuracy of the statement 
given by the chairman of the Committee of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Hopartr added some particulars to the 
statement, in respect to the beach of Plymouth, 
and the amount of navigation interested in the 
safety of the harbor, and its advantages as a har- 
bor for vessels of war, &c. 

Mr. TrimB_e, of Kentucky, supported the ap- 
propriation, and made some remarks on the readi- 
ness of Western members to vote for the improve- 
ments on the seaboard, and the liberality which 
members from the Eastern sections of the Union 
had recently shown in voting improvements on 
the Western waters. 

The motion to fill the blank with $20,000, was 
carried without opposition. 

The Committee then took up a bill to author- 
ize the State of Kentucky to open a canal roun 
the falls of the river Ohio, at Louisville. 
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Mr. Wickuirrs, of Kentucky, went into a de- 
tailed discussion of the value and importance of 
the proposed canal. He stated the estimate of the 
expense. * More than three thousand boats, he said, 

ssed these falls annually, and damages to the 
amount of $150,000 had been sustained, in a year, 
for want of this improvement. If the canal were 
made, steamboats could be substituted, in navi- 

tion, for the flat-bottomed boats now employed. 
He referred, for further statements, to the report 
of the committee on the subject. 

Mr. McDurrte, of South Carolina, thought that 
the Committee was not yet prepared to act on the. 


last bill, and moved that it rise and report that al- 
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ready acted on. 

The Committee rose accordingly, reported the 
bill for Presque Isle and Plymouth beach, and it 
was ordered to a third reading. 

Progress being reported on the bill respecting 
the canal at Louisville, the House refused leave to 
the Committee to sit again upon that bill. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Capy in the Chair, on the bill “ grant- 
ing pre-emption to certain actual settlers in the 
district of Jackson Courthouse ;” which bill was 
slightly amended, and, being reported to the House, 
was ordered to a third reading. . 


PUBLIC LAND DEBT. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, on the bill from the Senate, “to provide 
for the extinguishment of debts due to the United 
States, by purchasers of public lands.” 

Mr. RankIn stated, at length, what had been 
previously done by Congress, on the subject, ex- 
plained the object of the bill under consideration, 
and offered an amendment extending its provisions 
to certain town lots reserved by the United States. 

The Committee then rose, the bill was reported, 
and ordered to a third reading. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
on the bill “to extinguish the Quapau title to 
lands in the Territory of Arkansas.” The me- 
morial from Arkansas and the report of the Sec- 
retary of War thereon, having been read— 

Mr. Conway moved an amendment to the bill, 
striking out all after the enacting words, and sub- 
stituting a clause appropriating $5,000 to enable 
the President of the United States to make a treaty 
with the Quapau Indians. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Cuay, the sum was in- 
creased to $7,500; and the bill, as thus amended, 
was reported and ordered to a third reading. 

And then the House adjourned. 





Tuurspay, May 13. 

Mr. Harvey, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill to revive and extend the 
term of certain pensions which have expired by 
limitation; which was read twice, and ordered 
to be engrossed, and read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, reported a bill to 
authorize the issuing of letters patent to Nathaniel 
Sylvester ; which was read twice, and ordered to 
be engrossed, and read a third time to-morrow. 


Mr. Lirtxe, from the Committee on Pensions 
and Revolutionary Claims, reported a bill for the 
relief of Herman Fisher; which was read twice, 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from the Comptroller of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting— 

ist A list of balances which have remained 
unsettled, or appear to have been due from collec- 
tors of the customs, &c., more than three years 
prior to the 30th of September, 1823. 

2d. A list of balances on account of the old 
internal revenue and direct tax, on the books of 
the Register of the Treasury, which have remain- 
ed unsettled or appear to have been due more than 
three years prior to the 30th of September, 1823. 

3d. A list of balances due by Receivers of Pub- 
lic Money, on account of the sales of public lands, 
which have remained due or unSettled on the 
books of the Treasury, for more than three years 
prior to the 30th September, 1823. 

Which letter and lists were laid upon the table. 

The Speaker also laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a printed copy of an account of the receipts 
and expenditures of the United States for the 
year 1822, with an appendix, containing state- 
ments of the debt of the United States, and of its 
redemption, to the close of the year 1822; which 
letter was laid upon the table. 

Engrossed bills of the following titles, viz: 

An act to authorize the State of Indiana to 
open a canal through the public lands, to connect 
the navigation of the river Wabash. and the Mi- 
ami of Lake Erie; 

An act granting a right of pre-emption to cer- 
tain actual settlers in that part of the former pro- 
vince of West Florida included in the district of 
Jackson Courthouse, in the State of Mississippi, 
and in the district of St. Helena Courthouse, in 
the State of Louisiana ; 

An act making appropriations for deepening the 
channel leading into the harbor of Presque Isle, 
and for repairing Plymouth beach ; 

An act granting certain lots of ground to the 
corporation of the city of Mobile, and to certain 
individuals of said city ; 

An act to regulate the fees of the Registers of 
Wills in the several counties within the District 
of Columbia ; 

- An act making an appropriation towards the 

extinguishment of the Quapau title to lands in 
the Territory of Arkansas ; 
were respectively read the third time, and passed. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “ An act to 
provide for the extinguishment of the debt due to 
the United States by the purchasers of public 
lands,” was read the third time, and passed, with 
an amendment. 

The resolution laid on the table by Mr. Scorr 
yesterday, was taken up, read, and agreed to by 
the House. 

A Message was received from the Presipent 
or THE Unirep Srares, as follows: 

To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

In compliance with the resolution of the House of 
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Representatives, of the 15th of April, requesting the 
President to cause to be communicated to the House 
a statement of the supplies which have been sent from 
rts of South America, for 
the use of our squadron in the Pacific ocean ; of the 
amount paid for such supplies, with the names of the 


the United States to any 


owners of the vessels; and other details therein spe- 
cified ; I transmit herewith a pe ta from the Secretary 


of the Navy, which, with the documents accompany- 


ing it, furnishes the information desired. 


JAMES MONROE, 
Mar 13, 1824, 


The Message was read, and laid upon the table. 
A message from the Senate informed the House 


that the Senate have passed a bill of this House 


of the following title, viz: * An act to amend the 


several acts imposing duties on imports,” with 
amendments, in which they ask the concurrence 
of this House. They have also passed bills of the 
following titles, viz: An act relative to the Pa- 
tent Office, and to the salary of the Superintend- 
ent thereof; An act in addition to an act estab- 


lishing Navy hospitals; and An act for the relief 


of Alexander McNair; in which bills the Senate 
also ask the concurrence of this House. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the bill “enabling the claimants to 
lands within the limits of the State of Missouri 
to institute proceedings to try the validity of their 
claims.” 

The bill was reported to the House as amended, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “ An act to amend the several acts 
imposing duties on imports,” were read, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, 
viz: 

ist. An act relative to the Patent Office, and to 
the salary of the Superintendent thereof ; 

2d. An act in addition to an act establishing 
Navy hospitals ; 

3d An act for the relief of Alexander McNair; 
were read the first and second time, and referred— 
the first to the Committee of Ways and Means; 
the second to the Committee on Naval Affairs ; 
and the third to the Committee of Claims. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill providing for the disposition 
of three several tracts of land, in Tuscarawas 
county, in the State of Ohio, and for other purpo- 
ses ; which was reported with amendments, which 
were concurred in by the House, and the bill or- 


dered to be engrossed, and read a third time to- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC LOTS IN WASHINGTON. 


The following report was yesterday made by 
Mr. Brent, of Louisiana: 


The committee appointed by virtue of a resolution 
of the House of Representatives, of the 4th day of 
March, 1824, have had the subject which that resolu- 


tion proposes under consideration, and submit the fol-. 


lowing report, viz: A letter from J. Elgar, Commis- 
sioner of the Public Buildings, dated 5th of May, 1824, 
by which it appears that the gross amount of the sales 
of the public lots, in Washington City, as made by the 
























Commissioners and Superintendent, was six hundred 
and eighty-nine thousand four hundred and forty do}. 
lars eleven cents, subject to a deduction for losses, 
occasioned by failures of purchasers, the amount of 
which has not been ascertained. The committee have 
not been able to obtain information from the books of 
the Commissioner of the Public Buildings, of the num. 
ber of public lots sold, when sold, by whom, to whom, 
and for what price each lot; what part of the purchase 
money has been paid, and the exact balance due, 
To obtain this information, would require more time 
than probably remains of the present session of Con- 
gress, as the Commissioner of the Public Buildings 
states that it could not be done in less than two 
months. 

As to the disbursements which were made by the 
late Samuel Lane, Commissioner of the Public Build- 
ings, the committee find that a balance of $22,961 77 
was due by the late Samuel Lane, Commissioner of 
the Public Buildings, at the time of his death, together 
with the balance of $1,740 14, which he had received 
on account of the sales of city lots; and that, since 
his death, his estate has received credit for different 
sums of money amounting to $9,075 6, which leaves 
a balance due the United States of $15,590 85; that 
his executor has not yet completed the settlement of 
his estate; and, therefore, it is impossible for the com- 
mittee to say how much of that balance will eventu- 
ally be refunded to the United States. It is probable 
the balance will be somewhat diminished, but that a 
large sum will remain unpaid. 

The committee, therefore, submit the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be made, and submitted to 
this House, upon the first day of the next session of 
Congress, a full and complete statement of the exact 
number of lots belonging to the United States, in the 
city of Washington, which have been sold by the 
public agents fur that purpose, when sold, by whom, 
to whom, and for what price each lot was purchased; 
what part of the purchase money has been paid, the 
amount due, and by whom due, and when payable; 
whether the debts are well secured, and whether the 
money received has been applied; to what purposes, 
and by whom. 

The resolution with which the report concludes 
being taken up for consideration, a debate arose 
upon it, of which the following outline will serve 
to give a general idea: 

Mr. Cocke said the report of the select com- 
mittee, now under consideration, was not as full a 
response to the resolution as the documents before 
them would have warranted, although a complete 
and full report to all the objects of inquiry might 
not have been had at the present session of Con- 
gress. The number of lots sold, and price of 
each, was not so much desired as information in 
what manner the money placed in the hands of 
officers for disbursement was applied, and the ob- 
jects of its application; especially, whether any 
law existed to authorize the expenditure. To this 


inquiry, the resolution creating the committee, 
directed their attention, and used the words “ whe- 
‘ther all the money received had been applied to 
‘objects authorized by any existing law; how 
‘much thereof has been paid into the Treasury.” 
To these inquiries the committee might have re- 
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ported, as the evidence was within their power. 
They have not, said Mr. C., pretended to state the 


» amount which was appropriated, each year, for 
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the repairs and completion of the Capitol, the 
President’s tiouse, and public offices, or to show 
what disposition was made of it. They have re- 
ported the sums due at the time of the Commis- 
sioner’s death, and state the payments made since 
by his representative, leaving a balance still due 
to the public of more than fifteen thousand dollars. 
Besides the appropriations for those objects, Con- 


_ gress authorized large sums to be expended to 


purchase furniture for the President’s House, and 

laced its disbursement under the control of the 

resident. The letter of the Register of the 
Treasury accompanying the report, and to which 
the committee refer, shows that the sum of thirty- 
eight thousand dollars of the money, applicable to 
the purchase of furniture, was placed in the hands 
of the late Commissioner, thirty thousand dollars 
by the draft of the President, and the residue by 
its receipt from Mr. Whann, who had previously 
drawn it by the authority of the President. 

The committee declined to inquire, or report, 
what disposition has been made of this $38,000, 
alleging that it was a private transaction between 
the President and Commissioner Lane; that, as 
the money was to be expended under the direction 
of the President, he could appoint whomsoever 


he pleased, as his agent, and that the resolution did 
_ not authorize the inquiry. 
_ the committee are mistaken. 


In this, sir, I think 
Permit me, Mr. 


: ae to call your attention to the last clause 
0 


wwe Se 


WRB Tigre. 


the resolution, to wit: “and what disposition 
has been made of the money placed in the hands 
of the late Superintendent of the City, for disburse- 
ment.” I know that it was the intention of the 
mover to inquire into this expenditure, and I be- 
lieve the resolution warrants it. 

Before I advert to a settled account between 
Mr. Lane’s executors and the agent of the Presi- 
dent, i will use the language of Mr. Vinson’s de- 
position now before me, “ that it was generally 
‘ understood that Lane was insolvent at the time 
‘he entered the army, and that he was not con- 
‘ sidered a man of property at the time he com- 
‘ menced on the duties of his office as Commission- 
‘er;” and this statement is corroborated by the 


_ amount of the assets which came to the hands of 
__ his representatives. 


The first item of the settled account between 


i Colonel Lane and Mr. Monroe isa charge by Mr. 


Monroe against Lane. 
To amount of furniture sold to the United 
States, and carried to his credit with the United 


Bien. scan yan ye QRS 
On the opposite side is a credit— 
By cash for furniture - ~ - - 10,000 00 


_ Tam unable, sir, to account for this difference 
in amount. ” 

The second item of the charge is— 

Amount of ditto, bought by Mr. Lee, paid for 
by Mr. M., and credited to S. Lane, with United 
States $9,659 66. 

The third item, which appears to relate to the 
furniture, is, a balance of $33,000, public money, 
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appropriated for furniture, not accounted for by 
S. Lane, and for which Mr. M. is responsible, 
$1,556 15. 

Amount paid to Mr. M. for articles for the Pre- 
sident’s House, and for which the vouchers were 
delivered to 8. Lane, $778 21. 

Error in the sum allowed for Geater, $36, paid 
for mattresses, being for the house. 

Amount of check on the Bank of Columbia, for 
the amount in the hands of Mr. Whann, $6,000. 

Check on the Bank of Columbia, $1,500. 

The other items of charge, 1 am not prepared 
to explain; but the whole amount of charge is 
$29,950 96; against this sum, is the $10,000 be- 
fore — of, as a credit, with sundry other 
items for cash paid to individuals, for Mr. Monroe, 
by Lane, some of which, sir, I shall notice. 

Cash paid Mr. Yard, $2,000. 

I have no document to show for what articles 
thissum was paid, but the committee was informed 
by one of its members, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, that the President’s carriage constituted a 

art. 

x It appears, from this account, that the sum of 
$2,785 49, was paid by Mr. Lane, to Russell & 
La Farge, and for which Mr. Monroe has entered 
a credit. The account of those individuals I hold 
in my hand, which Mr. Monroe, on the 4th of 
May, 1818, endorsed as just, and approved by him. 
The letter accompanying the account, after the 
usual compliments, states : 


“ We have the honor to enclose, herewith, duplicate 
bills of lading, of which one is sent by us to the col- 
lector of the customs at Alexandria, for forty-one 
packages, amounting, as per invoice enclosed, to 
francs 83,026 30. Bill of lading for five cases paper 
hangings, amounting, as per invoice, to francs 6,185 
55. Bill of lading for thirty-nine cases, containing 1,200 
bottles Champaigne and Burgundy wine, as per in- 
voice, francs 5,962 47; and bill of lading for seven 
cases, of which six are for Mrs. Monroe, amounting to 
francs 9,056 30, and one for Mrs. Decatur, amounting 
to francs 803—for which we have debited the account 
of your Excellency, by virtue of the letters of credit of 
your Excellency and of Colonel Lane.” 


The account of Russell & Lafarge also shows 
the application of $12,000, which has been remit- 
ted to Europe, and the net proceeds of which they 
had received. The residue of their account, I un- 
derstand, was paid by Mr. Lane, for which, I pre- 
sume, the above credit in the settled account, con- 
stitutes a part. 

The next item that I shall notice, is the sum of 
$266, paid to Mrs. Elzey, a milliner, in this city, 
as I am informed ; of the particular items, [ have 
never inquired. The sum of $96 624, paid Mr. 
Mauro, and credited, appears, from his statement 
before me, to be for brandy, wine, spirits, lemons, 
demijohns, tea, porter, and mustard, delivered by 
orders of Colonel Lane, for the use of the Presi- 
dent’s House. The sum of $28, paid Mr. Graeff, 
and also credited in the account, appears from his 
statement to be for two casesof claret. The next 
item of $124 25, paid to Thomas Coote & Co., is 
by his statement, for beer, delivered to Mr. Mon- 
roe, and paid for by Colonel Lane. As io the 
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other items of credit, I have no statement to show 
for what the sums were expended; but the amount 
of credits given in the account, is $36,466 514, 
leaving a balance due S. Lane of $6,515 553; 
and immediately below the balance thus stated, is 
the following entry: “ Tom’s expenses and a cart 
to Albemarle, in 1817, $60,” which, if added to 
the above balance, would make $6,575 554. 

Sir, I have founded these observations on doc- 
uments now on my table. If I have erred I re- 

ret it—they are made from a sense of duty which 
tom to my constituents—and I have no unfriendly 
feelings to gratify. The furniture of the President 
was valued, before delivery to the Government ; 
but as he had authority to direct the disbursement 
of the money, it seems to me that it was making a 
contract with himself. The settlement of which 
I have been speaking, was made in June, 1822; 
on the 18th November following, as well as I re- 
collect, $2,000 was ~ into the Treasury and 
credited to Colonel Lane: ist. To balance the 
furniture account, for which Mr. Monroe seems to 
have held himself responsible, and the residue to 
his credit as Commissioner of the Public Build- 
ings. On the 2d January following, one other 
$2,000, was paid and credited to Lane’s account. 

If, sir, Iam not mistaken in the views I have 
taken, an inquiry ought to be had. To this end I 
move you to recommit the report, with instruc- 
tions to inquire— 

‘‘In what mafner the money arising from the sale 
of city lots has been expended: in what manner the 
money appropriated by Congress to complete a repair 
of the public buildings has been disbursed; and how 
the money appropriated to purchase furniture for the 
President's House has been disbursed; by whom, and 
to whom paid, and for what.” 

Mr. Bay ies, of Massachusetts, spoke in reply, 
and explained and defended the report of the 
committee, stating the reasons why the report did 
not go into farther statements. 

Mr. Brent, of Louisiana, (who made the report 
from the committee,) replied to the observations 
of Mr. Cocke nearly as follows: He said it had 
been stated by the honorable gentlemen that he 
opposed this report, to have impartial justice done, 
and that he was actuated by a consideration for 
the public interest. Mr. B. then observed that he 
meant not to arraign the motives of the gentle- 
man, but he could assure the House that the 
members composing that committee were as true 
friends to their country and to impartial justice, 
as the honorable member who had stated it. 
{Here Mr. Cocke interrupied Mr. B., and de- 
clared he meant no insinuation against the com- 
mittee, and that he believed their conduct flowed 
from the best of motives.] Mr. B. continued. I re- 
ceive the explanation for myself and for the com- 
mittee, but the statement made of the facts has 
not been given with the candor the gentleman 
ought to have observed. He has made a state- 
ment of accounts between the President of the 
United States and Lafarge Russell & Co., of 
France, Samuel Lane, of this city, and others, of 
their private transactions, and has stated them as 
if these accounts had been contracted for the pub- 





lic, and paid out of the public money, when 
knows full well that seis ls not the "heote, He 
has thrown out insinuations against the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, calculated to tarnish the 
honest reputation of that patriot, which he has 
earned in the faithful service of our country. As 
a member of the committee, Mr. B. observed, he 
was acquainted with those facts, and would state 
them to the House, and he vouched for their cor- 
rectness. Mr. Monroe took the Presidential Chair 
after the war, after the President’s House had 
been reduced to ashes, with its furniture in it, and 
Congress, as usual, made an ——, to pur- 
chase new furniture. The President wrote to 
Lafarge, Russell & Co., of -France, to send, for 
the use of the President’s House, certain descrip. 
tions of furniture, and also to send several articles 
for his own private use and that of his family. 
These merchants, in making out their account, 
blended the public and private account of the 
President together, and made out one account, 
which was forwarded to the President, with a 
draft for the money. This draft arrived when 
Mr. Monroe was absent in the discharge of an 
important and useful duty to his country. Mr. 
Lane, who was the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings, and the proper person to pay the 
charge for the furniture to the President’s House, 
paid for it, and, the President being absent, as his 
friend, he also paid for the articles for the private 
use of the President, not out of the public money, 
but out of his own money, and charged Mr. Mon- 
roe with it upon his private account. A subse- 
quent settlement took place, in which Mr. Monroe 
paid this sum to Mr. Lane, as a private debt; all 
the other cases named by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, are of the precise, same nature; all of them 

rivate transactions between Mr. Monroe and Mr. 

ane. Several years after these accounts were 
settled, Mr. Lane died, and it appears that his 
estate is in arrears to the United States. It is 
now contended that because Lane received public 
money, that, therefore, the money he paid for Mr. 
Monroe on his private account, must be presumed 
to have been paid with the public money, and that 
Mr. Monroe knew it, and must pay back the 
money to the United States, although he has 
fairly and honestly accounted for it to Mr. Lane. 
Who ever heard of such an unjust, illiberal, and 
unjustifiable attack ? 

As regards the charge about the furniture of the 
President taken for the United States by the 
Commissioner of the Public Buildings, the pro- 
ceedings in that case can show the accusation of 
indecency, indelicacy, made by the gentleman, ‘0 
be incorrect. There was no furniture when Mr. 
Monroe went into the President’s House, fit for 
its use. Mr. Lane proposed to purchase some 
valuable furniture that had been sent from France | 
to Mr. Monroe. Mr. M6nroe agreed to let the 
United States have it on condition that he might 
re-take it when he went out of office, upon repay- 
ing the money he received for it. » To this effect 
a written agreement was made, and is on file. 
The furniture was then valued by two highly re- 
spectable gentlemen, (General Van Ness, of the 
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purchased for. All these facts were shown in the 





jn this business; He would not indulge in obser- 


| public duty, or to gratify other views. 
| statement, the House will perceive, Mr. B. con- 
_ tinued, that the committee acted correctly in not 
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city, and General Mason, of Georgetown, ) assist- 
ed by two mechanics, judges of its quality, and, 
after estimation made, it will be seen, by Mr. 
Lane’s letter, that the President sold it for twenty- 
five per cent. less than similar furniture could be 
















committee, and why did not the gentleman, (Mr. 
Cocke, ) if he is actuated by no other motive than 
impartial justice, state them to the House? Mr. 
B. then 0 served that there was something wrong 


vations which this attack might justify. The 
object of it occupied too elevated a stand, was 
too well known to his country, and had served 
her too faithfully in every situation to which he 
had been called, to be reached by any ungenerous 
allusions, whether made in the discharge of a 
From this 


interfering with the private concerns between Mr. 
Lane and the President. He then showed that 
the subjects submitted to the Committee had been 

roperly considered, and that the report was as 
full as it could be made. 

Mr. B. concluded by deprecating a false im- 
pression produced by the observations of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, injurious to the President, 
whose conduct he indicated as not only pure and 
honest, but as honorable, in a high degree; and 
expressed his hope that the motion of the gentle- 
man, (Mr. Cocke,) would be rejected, and the 
report of the committee approved, and, by its ap- 
proval, an expression might be given to the con- 
duct of the President. He wished it so to be 
considered. 

Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, followed Mr. B., and 
expressed his unfeigned regret at the course pur- 
sued by the gentleman from Tennessee. He al- 
luded to the personal intimacy he had enjoyed 
and esteem he had felt for Mr. Monroe from his 
boyhood ; uttered his scorn at the style of insinua- 
tion in which a private account had been exam- 
ined on this floor, which was wholly of a private 
character, and which it would degrade the House 
to meddle with. He went into a detailed state- 
ment of the conduct of the President in relation 
to the expenditures for his family use and for the 
furniture of the President’s house, and closed with 
moving that the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Cocke, lie on the table. But this motion he 
withdrew, to give an opportunity for reply. 

Mr. Cocke rose in reply, and explained some 
of the observations he had before made—went 
into a further examination of the account of the 
late Colonel Lane, and of his transactions with 
the President, and persisted in maintaining that 
the report ought to have gone farther than it did, 
in the investigation of these particulars. 

Mr. A. Srevenson, of Virginia, said, that it 
was due neither to the character of the distin- 
guished individual concerned, nor to the duty and 
dignity of the House, to reply to the observations 
just made. He observed that, when the Chief 
Magistrate now in office should retire, he would 
retire poor, and that no man would have it in his 


power to detect the public money in his hand, and 
that it would be found that that officer had acted 
in the affair adverted to, and all others of a 


uniary nature, not only with purity, but with 
iberality. 
Mr. Kremer, of Pennsylvania, expressed his 


hope that the motion to lay the resolution on the 
table would never be renewed: that the investi- 
gation should be made and fairly met, and the 
opinion of the House expressed by yeas and nays, 
that it might be seen who they were who had 
assailed a man grown gray with honor in his 
country’s service. 


Mr. Mercer rose to explain why he should not 


renew the motion he had made, to lay the subject 
on the table. 
the select committee, and urged the unreasonable- 
ness and impracticability of endeavoring to ob- 
tain, in the few remaining days of the session, in- 
formation whieh nine weeks had been insufficient 


He stated what had been done in 


time to procure. He concurred with his col- 
league, in the opinion that the President, instead 
of having appropriated improperly any part of the 
public money, was, and would be found, a credi- 
tor, rather than a debtor of the nation. He gave 
a testimony to the purity and honor of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s private character, and expressed a hope that, 
by yeas and nays, the House would mark its sen- 
timents of what had passed in relation to this 
subject. 

‘he yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Ross expressed a determination to vote for 
the recommitment. He entertained the highest 
respect for the Chief Magistrate, but thought, on 
the principles of a republican government, that 
officer, as well as any other, should be held toa 
strict account for public moneys intrusted to his 
hands. He should not feel any greater delicacy 
from the fact of his being a Virginian, (which 
had been alluded to by Mr. Stevenson,) than if 
he was from Ohio, or Michigan, &c., and he 
thought the investigation was due to the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Mr. Stevenson explained. In alluding to Mr. 
Monroe’s being a Virginian, he only meant to 
state one of the reasons why he felt it his duty to 
vindicate his good name. 

Mr. Bucaanan, of Pennsylvania, expressed his 
surprise at the course of the debate. The evi- 
dence on which the grovelling and unworthy 
charge of peculation was now attempted to be 
brought against the first officer of the Republic 
had been in the possession of a committee of this 
House ever since last Winter. He expressed a 
high sentiment of respect for the character of Mr. 
Monroe, and thought that he was the very last 

erson against whom the charge of an avaricious 
ove of money, and base collusion with a subor- 
dinate officer, would ever be brought, or could 
ever be substantiated. He trusted this House, at 
this late period, would not enter into another in- 
vestigation, probably of groundless charges. 

Mr. Cocke then rose, and stated that since 
there seemed much objection to the motion, in 
point of time, he would consent to withdraw it 
till the next session. 
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The question then recurring on concurring | himself immortal honor, by breasting the storm 
with the committee in the resolution reported by | in this House. 

m— Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, asked an explanation of 

Mr. Hamitton, of South Carolina, rose, and | Mr. Cocke, which he gave; when, 
wished distinctly to understand whether or not} Mr. Bartierr, of New Hampshire, moved to 
the gentleman from Tennessee meant to charge | lay the report of the committee on the table. 
the Chief Magistrate of the Union with an em-| The question being taken, it was decided in the 
bezzlement of the public money. If he did, it | negative—ayes 77, noes 89. 
was proper that that gentleman should remem- he resolution having been again read— 
ber, that it was due to this House and to this| + Mr. Forsyrn, of Georgia, rose and said, that, 
nation that an accuser, bringing such a charge, | approving the resolution, he should vote for it 
should be himself without suspicion. That gen-| but he protested against any conclusion being 
tleman could appreciate the effect of injurious | drawn from that vote as to the matter which had 
charges c» the reputation of persons holding dis- | been discussed that morning. In making this 
tinguisheu stations, having been himself the sub- | protestation, he did not intend to sanction the 
ject of then— statements or opinions of the gentleman from 

{Here Mr. Lirtie called the gentleman to | Tennessee,(Mr.Cocxe.) All he meant was, that 
order.] he gave no vote upon a question which had not 

The Chair pronounced him to be not out of | been examined. 
order. The Speaker suggested the propriety of dis- 

Mr. Hamitton proceeded, and observed that, | pensing with the yeas and nays on this resolution ; 
in certain public prints of this city, the gentle- | there seemed to be no opposition to it; but, Mr. 
man from Tennessee had been openly charged | Mercer, who had moved for their being taken, 
with fraudulent conduct— continuing to insist upon them, they were ordered 

{Here Mr. Speaker pronounced Mr. Hami.- deaueaaie: 

TON to be out of order.] Mr. Coss and Mr. Wivuiams, of North Caro- 

Mr. Poinsert, of South Carolina, rose to cor- | lina, made in substance a similar protest to that 
roborate the statements made by the gentlemen | of Mr. Forsyra. 
from Virginia, and was proceeding to say that} When the question on concurring with the se- 
he had seen an explanation of these transactions | lect committee, in the resolution reported by them 
the most satisfactory and honorable to the Presi- | to the House, was decided by yeas, unanimously, 
dent, when in the affirmative—yeas 183, nays none. 

Mr. Speaker asked him to give way toallow| So the resolve was agreed to. 

Mr. H. to proceed. 

Mr. Hamitton then resumed, and expressed 
his reprobation of the course pursued in introduc- 
ing a charge of this magnitude and complexion 
atsuch a period of the session, and his confidence 
in the unblemished purity of the character now 
attempted to be destroyed. 

Mr. Brent stated that the delay in bringing 














Fripay, May 14. 


Mr. Rankin, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom a petition was referred on 
the 22d of March, upon the subject, reported a 
bill granting to the Corporation of Tuscaloosa, 
certain lots, and privileges over the reservations 
forward the report of the committee was to be | and commons, in said town; which was read 
attributed to the chairman alone, (Mr. Cocxeg,) | twice, and committed to a Committee of the 
and stated certain facts in relation to the course | Whole. 
of the committee’s proceedings. 


Mr. Newton, from the Committee on Com- 

Mr. Cocke rose in reply, and denied that he had | merce, to whom the subject had been referred, re- 

ever been absent from the committee’s meetings. ; ported a bill for the relief of James Lenox, Wil- 
His sole object was to have a full and fair inves- 


iam Maitland, G. B. Abeel, Gulian Ludlow, and 
tigation, &c. With respect to himself, he admit- 


Hector Scott; which was read twice, and com- 
ted that insinuations had been brought forward 


| had mitted to a Committee of the Whole. 
against him in a certain print, and ata proper time | The Speaker laid before the House a commu- 
he meant to notice them, and to explain the facts 


nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, cov- 
to which they had reference. He deciared his | ering a report, and statement of balances due by 
determination to persevere in doing his duty to | receivers of public money, on account of sales of 
the people in this House, whatever feeling it 


public lands, against whom suits have been insti- 
might excite in the minds of some gentlemen to- | tuted ; which communication was read, and laid 
wards him. 


upon the table. : 
Mr. Woop, of New York, then rose and ob-| On motion of Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, it 
served, that, having been three years since ona 


was 
committee to whom these accounts had been sub-| Resolved, That, from and after the commence- 
mitted, he felt it to be his duty to testify to the | ment of the present session of Congress, there be 
vigilance, integrity, and perseverance in his duty | allowed to the Postmaster of this House four dol- 
of the honorable gentleman from Tennessee— | lars per day, during the sessions; and that the 
whom he commended for probing radically every | Committee of Accounts be authorized to make 
rotten part of the public expenditure. He thought 


him such further allowance for services rendered, 
that gentleman had, on the present occasion. done | as such Postmaster, during the recess of Congress, 
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as they shall think reasonable and just; and that| the Territory of Florida; and the bill providing 
the same be paid out of the contingent fund of! fora grant of land for the seat of government in 


the House. 

Engrossed bills of the following titles, viz : 

An act to revive and extend the term of certain 

nsions, which have expired by limitation ; 

An act to authorize the issuing of letters patent 
to Nathaniel Sylvester ; 

An act cabin the claimants to lands within 
the limits of the State of Missouri and Territory 
of Arkansas, to institute proceedings to try the 
validity of their claims ; 

An act providing for the disposition of three 


several tracts of land in Tuscarawas county, in 


| purposes.” 
_ and agreed to. 


the State of Ohio, and for other purposes; were 
respectively read the third time, and passed.. 

On motion of Mr. Wesster, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, on the bill further 
to amend the judiciary system of the United 
States. The bill was amended by substituting 


_ the third Monday of January for the first Monday 
_ of January, as the day of commencing the Win- 


ter term of the Supreme Court, (the court at 
present meets on the first Monday of February.) 

Mr. W., despairing of getting through a dis- 
cussion of the whole provisions of the bill, moved 
to strike out all after the first section; but, atthe 
suggestion of Mr. Brent, moved that the Com- 
mittee rise, (with the understanding that a sepa- 
rate bill be reported to cover the object in the first 
section of this bill;) the Committee then rose, and 
had leave to sit again. 

Mr. Livingston moved to postpone the orders 
of the day to take up the bill for employing Mr. 
Peale to paint an equestrian statue of Wasuinc- 
Ton. The motion was lost. 

A similar motion in favor of some other bills 
was also lost; when, on motion of Mr. McLane, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole, 
on the bill to revive and continue in force the 
first, second, third, fourth, and fifth sections of the 
act further to provide for collecting duties on im- 
ports and tonnage ; which was slightly amended, 
and ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Newron, the House went 


_ into Committee of the Whole, on the bill “to 


authorize the building of lighthouses, light-ves- 
sels, and beacons, therein mentioned, and for other 
Several ainendments were proposed 
Some discussion arose on the lo- 


_ cation of a lighthouse on the south shore of Lake 
_ Erie, for which two different positions were pro- 


£ posed—the Committee preferrin 
_ Grand river, and Mr. Wricur offering a resolu- 


the mouth of 


tion in favor of a point between Erie and San- 


_ dusky bay. Mr. Wuirrtesey having explained 


the facts, the amendment was rejected, and the 


i bill reported to the House. 


- ment on the table. 


Mr. Beecuer moved to lay the bill and amend- 
The motion was lost. The 
House concurred in the amendment, when the 


_ further consideration of the bill was postponed to 


to-morrow. 

The Committee of the whole House to which 
have been committed, respectively, the bill grant- 
ing donations of land to certain actual settlers in 
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the Territory of Florida, and for other purposes, 
were discharged from the consideration of the 
said bills. 


OCCUPYING CLAIMANT LAWS. 


The resolutions some time since offered by Mr. 
Letcuer (in relation to decisions by the Supreme 
Court of the United States) were taken up—ayes 
80, noes 48. 

The House accordingly went into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union on those 
resolutions, which are as follow: 


“ Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law, 
requiring, in any cause decided in the Supreme Court, 
in which shall be drawn in question the validity of 
any part of the constitution of a State, or of any act 
passed by the Legislature of a State, that justices 
shall concur in pronouncing such part of the said con- 
stitution or act to be invalid; and that without the con- 
currence of that number of said justices the part of 
the constitution or act of the Legislature (as the case 
may be) so drawn in question shall not be deemed or 
holden invalid. 

“ Resolved, That the justices aforesaid, in pronounc- 
ing their judgment in any such cause, as aforesaid, 
ought to be required by law to give their opinions, with 
their respective reasons therefor, separately and dis- 
tinctly, if the judgment of the court be against the 
validity of the part of the constitution or act drawn in 
question, as aforesaid. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to report a bill, in conformity to the pre- 
ceding resolutions.” 


Mr. Wesster moved to amend the first resolu- 
tion by striking out all after the word Resolved, 
and inserting— 

‘‘That provision ought to be made by law that in 
all suits now pending, or which may hereafter be pend- 
ing, in the Supreme Court of the United States, where 
is drawn in question the validity of any treaty or 
statute of the United States, or where is drawn in 
question the validity of any statute of a State, or the 
constitution thereof, or of any authority exercised 
under any State, on the ground of repugnancy to the 
constitution, treaties, or laws, of the United States,— 
no judgment shall be pronounced or rendered until a 
majority of all the justices of said court, legally com- 
petent to sit in the cause, shall concur in the opinion 
either in favor of or against the validity thereof; and, - 
until such concurrence, such suit shall be continued 
under advisement: Provided, however, That said court 
should not, by such provision, be prevented from 
rendering judgment in any such suit, when it should 
be of opinion that the final adjudication of the merits 
thereof did not require the decision of such continu 
ance or legal question as aforesaid.” 

The Cuair decided this amendment to be qut 
of order, as there was another amendment pend- 
ing. | 

Mr. Forsyrna, who had offered this amendment, 
withdrew it, to allow discussion en that presented 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Cay spoke in opposition to the amend- 
ment, and in defence of the resolution as offered 
by Mr. Lercucr. He objected to that part of the 
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amendment which prescribes that a majority of | its decisions. He adverted to the encomium pro. 
the judges, “competent” to decide, shall be re-| nounced on a great judge in New York, (Chap. 
quired—there being no umpire to decide upon their | cellor Kent,) and subscribed to it with the most 
competency ; and if two declined, a majority will | entire assent, and he quoted from an introductory 
be only three judges. He thought that when four | lecture lately delivered by that jurist a very de- 
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judges should be found on one side and three on 


the other, the united decisions of the State Legis- 
lature and State Judiciary, together with the three 


Supreme Court judges, would outweigh the judg 
ment of the remaining four. 


cur when the whole authority of one or of many 
States was to be set aside. 


ties concerned. 


Mr. P. P. Barsour met the objection made to 
the resolution of Mr. Lercuer, that, if it prevailed, 
a minority might control a majority, by refusing 
his, he said, was 


to concur in their decision. 
no more, but much less, than happened every day 


in the case of an ordinary jury, where one man’s 


refusal controlled the decision of eleven men. 


Mr. Wesster spoke in reply, and stated a dif- 
ference in these two cases, since, in the one, a mi- 


He insisted on the 
equity and policy of requiring five judges to con- 


e adduced the case 
of the bankrupt laws, passed by a majority of all 
the States, as an illustration of the position. He 
thought that no danger could arise from such an 
arrangement to the interest of the General Govern- 
ment. It would soothe the States whose laws were 
set aside, and conciliate the confidence of all par- 







cided testimony to the distinguished character of 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Cay replied—and while he subscribed toa 
very high opinion of the Supreme Court, he could 
not acknowledge that the moment a man was a 
pointed a member of that court, he became exalted 
above his whole species in intellect and virtue. 
He spoke of their power practically to make the 
Constitution, by giving, authoritatively, their in. 
terpretation of it. He warned the country of the 
consolidating influence of this power, and main- 
tained the necessity of guarding the State tribu- 
nals. The Supreme Court was virtually an um- 
pire between the General Government and the 
States—its appointment was by one of these two 
parties, and its bias might be expected to be to- 
wards that party on which every member of the 
tribunal was dependent. 

On the subject of the attendance of judges, he 
had attended sixteen or seventeen terms, and had 
never witnessed more than two, at the most three, 
where a full court was not present. In the steam- 
boat case, he asked whether, had four Supreme 
Court judges decided against three, the opinion of 








nority did virtually give a decision, (because the 
court must decide, one way or the other,) whereas, 
in the other, the refusal prevented a verdict, and 
no decision was given on either side. He went 
into the general principles on which the Supreme 
Court was erected, by the Constitution, as a safe- 
gue to the General Government against the 

tate Governments, when disposed to violate the 
Constitution. He maintained that no greater 
number should be required when a State was a 
Oey than when an individual, claiming under a 

tate law, was a party—because the authority of 
the State was involved in itslaws. He stated the 


the Supreme Court of New York; of Judge Kent, 
(than whom there was not more, at the utmost, 
than one greater jurist on the bench of the Supreme 
Court,) and of the Court of Errors of that State, 
added to the opinion of three judges of the Su- 
preme Court, ought not to outweigh the opinions 
of four Supreme Court judges ? 

In reference to the argument respecting a jury, 
he observed, that the want of a verdict, when all 
did not agree, was not owing to the mere declara- 
tion of law, but to the reason of the case, on which 
the law was founded. He viewed the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts as worse 





improbability that all the seven judges should, in 
each case, attend ; and, if one judge should be in- 


volved in the question, five only would be left. If 


this resolution passed, not even four out of these 
five, could decide. 


was absent, and if it had happened, as it might, 
that another was indisposed, or interested in the 
question, so as to leave a court of five judges only, 
four out of the five would not have been compe- 


tent to pronounce a decision, if the provision of 


Mr. Lercuer’s resolution had been law. It was a 
fair presumption, that State judges would lean 
toward the authority of theirown State. A mere 
majority of those judges could decide against the 
United States, but now, more than a majority 
was tobe required to decide against a State. This 
was unequal. The very caseof the bankrupt laws, 
quoted by gentlemen, furnished a strong instance. 
He protested against a greater number being re- 
quired to decide a cause one way than the other. 
He passed a omony on the Supreme Court asa 
tribunal. Its whole weight with the community 
rested on the strength of the reasons it brought for 





He referred to the late case of 
the steamboat monopoly. In that case one judge 


than nothing in the case, and he concluded by ex- 
pressing an earnest hope that it would not be 
adopted. 

The debate was farther continued by Mr. Buck- 
NER, who spoke in opposition to the amendment ; 
when, on motion of Mr. Metcatre, the Commit 
tee rose and had leave to sit again. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The Committee of Manufactures reported the 
bill from the Senate, “to amend the several acts 
laying duties on imports,” recommending the con- 
currence of the House in the amendments made 
to it by the Senate, with certain exceptions. The 
bill and amendments were referred to a Commit 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Forsyta moved to print the committees 
report. The motion was opposed by Messrs. Tov 
and TayLor; when it was superseded by a mo- 
tion to go into Committee of the Whole upon the 
bill. 

The yeas and nays being required on this ques- 
tion, it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 110, 
nays 72, as follows: 
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Yras—Messrs. Adams, Allen of Massachusetts, Al- 
lison, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Beech- 
er, Bradley, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cady, 
Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Clark, Collins, Condict, 
Cook, Crafts, Craig, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, 


Edwards of Pennsylvania, Edwards of North Carolina, | 


Farrelly, Findlay, Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New 
York, Forward, Garrison, Harris, Harvey, Hayward, 
Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Hogeboom, Ingham, 
Isacks, Jennings, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. John- 
son, F. Johnson, Kent, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, 
Letcheg, Little, McArthur, McKean, McLane of Del- 
aware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Martin- 
dale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Mitchell of 
Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Ken- 
tucky, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Richards, Rich, Rose, 
Ross, Saunders, Sandford, Sharpe, Sloane, William 
Smith, Spence, Standefer, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, 
Strong, Swan, Taylor, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance 
of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whipple, Whit- 
man, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, Williams of New 
York, James Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, 
and Wright—110. 

Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Al- 
len of Tennessee, Archer, P. P. Barbour, J. 8. Bar- 
bour, Bartlett, Breck, Brent, Burleigh, Burton, Cam- 
breleng, Campbell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, 
Cobb, Conner, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, 
Cuthbert, Day, Dwinell, Forsyth, Frost, Gatlin, Gist, 
Govan, Hall, Hamilton, Hayden, Herrick, Hobart, 
Hooks, Lee, Lincoln, Livermore, Livingston, Locke, 
Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, Man- 
gum, I.ercer, Neale, Nelson, Newton, Owen, Plumer 
of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, 
Scott, Sibley, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smyth, Spaight, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of South Carolina, 
Vance of North Carolina, Warfield, Webster, Wil- 
liams of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, and 
Wilson of South Carolina—72. 

The House, accordingly, went into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Tay- 
LOR in the Chair. 


The amendments of the Senate to the bill were 
about to be read by the Clerk, when an inquiry 
was made whether those amendments could be 
present, when they had been ordered to be printed ? 
On this subject a desultory conversation arose, in 
which much excitement was evinced. Messrs. 
Curusert, Wesster, A. Stevenson, CamBre- 
LENG, Metcatre, McDourriz, Cuiay, Top, and 
Hamiton, took part in this conversation. When 
the amendments of the Senate were all read— 

Mr. Campse Lt, of Ohio, thinking it due to the 
House that it should have the amendments before 
it in a printed form, and having ascertained that 
this could be effected by to-morrow morning, 
moved that the Committee rise. 

The motion was carried—ayes 97, noes 91. 


Mr. Camppe.t moved for printing the bill and 


amendments; on which a desultory debate took 
place between Messrs. CamPBELL, Foot of Con- 
necticut, McArruur, Rankin, Wricut, Hami.- 


Ton, TayLor, and CuarKke; and it was finally 
ordered. 





























Saturpay, May 15. 
Mr. Harvey, from the Committee on Naval 


Affairs, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act in addition to an act es- 
tablishing naval hospitals,” reported the same 
with an amendment, and the bill was committed 
to a Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. Vinton, from the Committee on the Pub- 


lic Lands, to which was referred a memorial of 
the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, upon 
the subject of the lands set apart for the purposes 
of public schools, made a report thereon, accom- 
panied by a bill to authorize the Legislature of 
said State to sell and conve 
land, granted to said State for the use thereof ; 
which bill was read twice, and committed toa 
Committee of the Whole. . 


certain tracts of 


On motion of Mr. A. Stevenson, 
Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be directed 


to cause to be prepared a general index to the latest 
edition of the laws of the United States, from the 
commencement of the present form of Government, 
as well as the treaties with foreign nations and the 
Indian tribes ; in which shall be specified the year in 
which each law or treaty was passed or concluded, 
as well as the volume, and page of the volume, in 
which it will be found; and to cause the said index 
to be printed, and a copy thereof, in a bound form, to 
be delivered to each member of Congress, at the next 
session. 


Ordered, That the third reading of the bill to 


revive and continue in force, the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and seventh sections of the act, 
entitled “An act further to provide for the collec- 
tion of duties on imports and tonnage,” passed 


the 3d of March, 1815, be postponed until Mon- 


day next. 


A message from the Senate informed the House 


that they have passed a bill, entitled: An act for 


the relief of the representatives of Samuel Mims, 
deceased, with an amendment; in which the Sen- 
ate ask the concurrence of this House. The Sen- 
ate have also passed bills of the following titles, 
viz: An act for the relief of John H. Howland, 
of New York; an act to permit Anna Dubord to 
bring certain slaves into the State of Louisiana ; 
an act for the relief of the representatives of 
John Donnelson, Stephen Hurd, and others ; an 
act authorizing an examination and survey of the 
harbor of Charleston, in South Carolina ; of Saint 
Mary’s, in Georgia ; and of the coast of Florida, 
and for other purposes; in which four bills last 
mentioned, they ask the concurrence of this 
House. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


On motion of Mr. Taytor, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and took into consideration the bill for 
amending the several acts laying duties on im- 
ports, with the Senate’s amendments thereto. 

The first amendment having been read, as fol- 
lows : 

“ First. On Russia, Hollands, and Ravens duck, 
osnaburgs, burlaps, and ticklenburgs, a duty of fifteen 
per centum ad valorem.”’ 
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Mr. Tov moved to strike out “Russia, Hol- 
lands, and Ravens,” and insert “sail,” so as to 
read “on sail duck.” 

This amendment was advocated by Mr. Mc- 
Kim, and agreed to. 

The second amendment having been read, as 
follows : 


“ Except worsted-stuff goods and blankets, which 
shall pay twenty-five per centum ad valorem.” 


It was agreed io. 

The third amendment having been read, viz: 

To strike out, ‘‘until the thirteenth June, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, and after 
that time a duty of thirty-seven and a half per centum 
ad valorem ;”’ and insert, “ Provided, That, on all 
manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall bea 
componept part, the actual value of which, at the 
place whence imported, shall not exceed thirty-three 
and a third cents per square yard, shall be charged 
with a duty of twenty-five per centum ad valo- 
rem” — 

Mr. Top opposed this amendment, as holding 
out a strong temptation to the importer to under- 
value his goods, (an evil already complained of.) 


Mr. WessTER proposed to amend this proviso, 
by making a distinction in the goods to which 
it applies between those made in this countr 
and others—and he moved the following amend- 
ments: 

First. To strike out the words, ‘‘ or of which wool 
shall be a component part.” 

Second. To insert, after the word, “‘ except baizes 
and flannels,” so as to make it read, * Provided, 
That, on all manufactures of wool, except baizes and 
flannels, the actual value of which, at the place whence 
imported, shall not exceed thirty-three and a third 
cents per square yard, shall be charged with a duty 
of twenty-five per centum ad valorem.” 


Mr. Incuam, although preferring this proposi- 
tion to the Senate’s amendment, objected to it as 
operating against an important manufacture now 
much and increasingly used in this country for 
negro cloths, and which was made of woollen and 
cottons. 

The question being taken, the amendment was 
adopted. 

he question then recurring on the proviso, as 
thus amended, a desultory debate arose between 
Messrs. INGHAM, Marvin, CaMBRELENG, Poin- 
sETT, Mattary, Wricut, McDourriz, Top, A. 
Stevenson, Cops, Suarre, Warrie.p, For- 
syTH, Mercer, Hamitton, and WesstTER, in re- 
lation to the fact of the use of this kind of mixed 
goods for negro cloths, their relative quality, cheap- 
ness, and warmth—in comparison to cloths made 
wholly of wool—the probability of fraud in the 
invoices—the exclusive operation of the tax on 
the Southern States—the effect upon the health 
of the slaves, &c. 

The question being taken on the proviso, as 
amended, it was rejected—ayes 83, noes 85. 

So the Committee refused to insert the Senate’s 
proviso to the first section of the bill. 

The fourth amendment, which is to strike out 
the word “silk ” from those on which 25 per cent. 
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ad valorem is charged—and the insertion of the 
following words: “and on all manufactures of 
* silk, or of which silk shall be a component ma- 
‘ terial, coming from beyond the Cape of Good 
‘ Hope, a duty of 25 per centum ad valorem, on 
‘all other manufactures of silk, or of which silk 
* shall be a component material, 25 per centum ad 
* valorem ” also 

The fifth amendment, which is to decrease the 
minimum on cotton goods from 35 to 30 cents per 
square yard ; also, 

The sixth amendment, which is to strike out 
only so much of the prospective duty on wool as 
increases that duty by an annual addition of 5 per 
cent. from 30 per cent. until it shall reach 50 per 
cent.; also, 

The eighth amendment, which strikes out the 
duty on “Venetian ” carpeting ; were respectively 
agreed to. 

The ninth amendment, which is to strike out 
“two cents per pound,” as the duty on hemp, and 
substitute “thirty-five dollars per ton,” having 
been read— 

Mr. Top moved to insert before the words 
“thirty-five dollars,” the words “ at the rate of,” 
which was agreed to. 

The tenth amendment, which is to strike out 
the words “ On flax three cents per pound,” was 
agreed to. 

The eleventh amendment, is to strike out the 
following clause : “ On cotton bagging, four anda 
* half cents per square yard, until the 30th day of 
‘ June, 1825; and, afterwards, a duty of five and 
‘a half cents per square yard.” 

Mr. Cay requested a division of the question. 
It was divided paverding'y ; and, the question first 
being on agreeing to strike out the first clause, 
viz: “On cotton bagging, four and a half cents 
per square yard,” it was negatived—yeas 76, 
nays 99. , 

o the Committee refused to concur with the 
Senate's amendment to the first part of this clause. 

The question then being put on striking out 
the remainder, it was agreed to without opposi- 
tion. 

The twelfth amendment, which is to change 
the specific duties on cutting knives, scythes, sick- 
les, reaping hooks, spades, and shovels of iron or 
steel, to an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent.; 

The thirteenth amendment, which changes the 
specific duty on iron screws, and on screws of 
iron for wood, called wood screws, to 30 per cen- 
tum ad valorem ; 

The fourteenth amendment, which is to strike 
out the duty on frying-pans; 

The fifteenth, changing the specific duty on 
vessels of copper, to an ad valorem duty of 35 per 
cent ; 

The sixteenth, which changes the specific duty 
on quills, to an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent; 

The seventeenth, which changes the specilic 
duty on slates and tiles for, building, to ad an 
valorem duty of 25 per cent ; 

The eighteenth, which changes the specific duty 


on black lead pencils, to an ad valorem duty of 


40 per cent; 
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The’ nineteenth, which strikes out the duty on 
tallow ; 

The twentieth, which inserts a duty on oats, of 
ten cents per bushel ; 

The twenty-first, which inserts a duty on pru- 
nelle and other shoes or slippers of stuff or nan- 
keen, 25 cents per pair, and on laced boots or 
bootees, one dollar fifty cents per pair ; 

The twenty-second, which strikes out the duty 
pper, pimento, cassia, cocoa ; 

he twenty-third, which inserts a duty on gin- 
ger of two cents per pound ; 

The twenty-fourth, which strikes out the duty on 


_ filberts, pine apples, oranges, lemons, and limes ; 


The twenty- fth, which inserts the “highest 
’ in place of the word “same,” on 
all window glass, imported in plates, uncut ; 
The twenty-sixth, which strikes out the duty on 
glass beads ; 
The twenty-seventh, which inserts in the clause 


laying a duty on books the following; “ yes 
' ‘books printed in Latin or Greek ; on all books 
, ‘printed in Latin or Greek, when bound, fifteen 


‘cents per pound ; when not bound, thirteen cents 
‘ per pound ; 
The twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth, which 


_ reduce the duty on other books, when bound, from 


37 to 30 cents per pound, and, when in sheets or 


_ boards, from 33 to 26 cents per pound ; 


The thirtieth, which changes 124 per cent. ad 


| valorem to 74 per cent. ad valorem, as the rate 
| now paid, on which an additional duty of 124 per 


| cent. is to be laid, and adding certain words, so as 


' to make the whole clause read: “ A duty of 124 


_ ‘ per centum ad valorem.on allarticles not herein 


ELE DREAD MIS 


See 


‘ specified, and now paying a duty of ‘seven’ and 
‘a half per centum ad valorem; ‘ with the excep- 
‘tion of patent adhesive felt, for covering ships’ 
‘bottoms, which shall be admitted free of duty, 
‘until June 30th, 1826 ;?” 

And the thirty-first, which strikes out the duty 
on all foreign distilled spirits; were respectively 
agreed to. 

The thirty-second amendment, which is to 
strike out the 4th section of the bill being read— 

Mr. Wegsrer moved to concur in so much of 
the Senate’s amendment as strikes out the allow- 
ance of drawback “ on nankeens,” and the words 
“imported in American vessels from beyond the 
Cn of Good Hope.” Agreed to. 

The question then recurring on agreeing to 
strike out the residue of the 4th section— 

Messrs. Cray, Tomuinson, and Ric, advo- 
cated striking out the whole section, not on its 
principle, but as objecting to a disagreement with 


- the Senate on a matter of this kind—and, also, 


_ apprehendin 


frauds on the revenue. Messrs. 
Poinsert, Livineston, Mercer, and CaAMBRE- 
LENG, Opposed the striking out. 

The question on striking out the residue of the 


_ Section, was decided in the negative—ayes 74, 
| noes 79, 





So the section, as amended, was retained. 
The thirty-third amendment, which is to strike 


out the fifth section of the bill was agreed to with- 
out objection. 


18th Con. ist Sese.—83 


The Committee then rose, and reported the bill 


to the House. The question was taken on the 
several amendments, as reported by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and agreed to, with the follow- 
ing exception : 

On agreeing to the proviso, in the first section, 
in relation to woollens under 334 cents, excepting 
baizes and flannels, the question was taken, and 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 97, nays 96, as 
tollows: 


Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, P. P. 
Barbour, Bartlett, Blair, Breck, Brent, Burleigh, Bur- 
ton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Carolina, Carter, 
Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, Crowninshield, Cul- 
peper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Dwinell, Edwards 
of North Carolina, Foote of New York, Forsyth, Frost, 
Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, 
Hayden, Hayward, Herrick, Hobart, Houston, Isacks, 
Kent, Lee, Leftwich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livermore, 
Livingston, Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuf- 
fie, McKee, McKim, Mangum, Mercer, Mitchell of 
Maryland, Moore of Alabama, Morgan, Neale, Nelson, 
Newton, Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, 
Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Richards, Rives, Rose, Saun- 
ders, Sandford, Sibley, Arthur Smith, Alexander 
Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, Spence, Standefer, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Thompson of Georgia, Thompson of Kentucky, Tuc- 
ker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carclina, Vance of 
North Carolina, Warfield, Webster, Williams of New 
York, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Caro- 
lina, and Wilson of South Carolina. 

Naxs—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allison, Baylies, Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Bee- 
cher, Bradiey, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, 
Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Collins, Condict, 
Cook, Crafts, Craig, Durfee, Dwight, Eaton. Eddy, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, 
Foot of Connecticut, Forward, Garrison, Harris, Har- 
vey, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Hogeboom, Ingham, 
Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. John- 
son, Kidder, Kremer, lawrence, Letcher, Little, Mc- 
Arthur, McKean, McLane of Delaware, McLean of 
Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, 
Matson, Metcalfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Moore of 
Kentucky, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of 
Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Rich, Ross, 
Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, 
Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Tod, Tomlin- 
son, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, 
Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whipple, Whitman, 
Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, James Wilson, Wood, 
Woods, and Wright. 


The SpeakKeER Voting in the negative, produced 
an equality of votes, which amounted to a rejec- 
tion of the motion. So the House refused to 
concur with the amendment of the Senate, which 
inserts the proviso. 


After the vote agreeing to a duty of 44 cents 
on cotton bagging had passed the House, Mr. 
Mercer objected to the term “cotton bagging,” 
as equivocal, and moved to reconsider the vote of 
concurrence. And the vote being reconsidered, 
after a prolonged and animated debate, the ques- 
tion on concurring with the Senate, in the first 
clause of the amendment, which strikes out the 
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duty on cotton bagging, was decided in the nega- 
tive—ayes 82, nays 108, as follows: 


Yuas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Ar- 
cher, P. P. Barbour, J. S. Barbour, Bartlett, Brent, 
Buck, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of 
fadlcll, Colmer, ee rn ced Morgan, Neale, Nelson, Newton, Owen, Patterson of 
nell, Edwards of North Carolina, Foot of Connecticut, | Ohio, Fiumet of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Rankin, 
Foote of New York, Forsyth, Garnett, Gatlin, ae Sterling, A. Sreveniot, "§: Shibitiens, ‘Stoddard 
Hobart, Hogeboom, Kent, Leftwich, Litchield, Liver. | St0ng, Tatthall, Taylor, Ten Byck, Tod, Tomlinson, 

Liwine oe Looks am “+a fellow McCo Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Ty- 
MeD, fi i K : ODEs 8 1 ys son, Udree, Vinton, Webster, Whipple, Whittlese 

cDuffie, McKee, McKim, McLane of Delaware, Willi f North Caroli Wood, Wood y; 
Mangum, Mercer, Moore of Alabama, Neale, Nelson, ‘ares sae “ SECERG, ‘WERE, “WV OOds, and 
Newton, arent a of New Hampshire, Poinsett, a Ril es ele Ae 
Rankin, Ree ives, Saunders, Sandford, Arthur ca : 2 ’ 

ana : Ss see eas Allen of Tennessee, Allison, J. 8. Barbour, Bartley, 
Smith, Alexander Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, Beecher, Blair, Brent, Brown, Buchanan, ian 
Spence, A. stevenson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, | Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Cobb, Cocke, Condict, Con: 
ae ; Ca oon *, fo oF ae ner, Cook, Dwinell, Farrelly, Findlay, Forsyth, Gar- 

, ’ ’ . : 
Williams of New York, Williams of Virginia, | spn Gurley, Henrys Houston: tsacks, Jennings, 
parm of North Carolina, and Wilson of South Kidder, Kremer, Lee, Leftwich, Letcher, Little, Liv. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee ingston, Long, McCoy, McKean, McLean of Ohio, 
Allen of Tennessee Allison Baylies, Barber of Con- Mangum, Markley, Matlack, Metcalfe, Mitchell of 
necticut, Bartle Déccher. Blor Bradley, Brown, | 7 e™2sy!vania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Ken- 
Bashenan Seduce Cady. C éeenill of Oni m Sin. tucky, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Plumer of Penn- 
ood Cocke Collins Conk et ri oak Oeath Crai sylvania, Prince, Reynolds, Richards, Rose, Ross, 
D ¥ D : : 4 ; '8>| Saunders, Sandford, Scott, Arthur Smith, Alexander 

uric, Dwight, Eaton, Edwards of Pennsylvania, | gwvih, William Smith, Stendefer, Glewart, Swan 
Ellis, Parrelly, Findlay, Forward, Frost, Garrison, Test Thompson of Georgia Thompson of Kentucky, 
a oan » Hay ~ a na Henry, Herkimer, Tracy, Trimble, Vance of North Carolina, Vance of 
ute a piteaee ok Vir i , Le ate = Obio, Van Wyck, Warfield, Wayne, Whitman, White, 
oa ae Letcher. Lineala, Litho, Ma, | Wickliffe, Williams of New York, Williams of Vir. 

nm, Kremer, Lawrence, Letcher, Lincoln, Little, Mc-| _._. J Wilson, Wilson of South Caroli j 
Arthur, McKean, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, eile of Obi ew eee ee oe 
Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Mitch- ee . 
ell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of| _ The residue of the said amendments of the 
Kentucky, Morgan, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Pat- | Senate were then agreed to by the House, with 
terson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Rey- | an amendment to that which proposes to strike 
nolds, Richards, Rich, Rose, Ross, Scott, Sharpe, | out the fourth section of the bill. 

Sloane, Standefer, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Strong, A motion was then made by Mr. Moorz, of 
Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Ken-| Kentucky, that the House do reconsider the vote 
tucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson,| by which it disagreed to so much of the third 
Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, | amendment of the Senate as proposes to insert a 


Whipple, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, Wickliffe, | proviso in said bill, subsequently amended in this 
James Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Bows: to read as dininene J 


Wright. : Provided, That on all manufactures of wool, except 

The House then agreed to the said amendment, baizes and flannels, the actual value of which at the 
to wit: to strike out these words “until the 30th place whence imported shall not exceed 33} cents per 
June, 1825; and afterwards a duty of 5} cents | square yard, shall be charged with a duty of 25 per 
per square yard.” centum ad vaiorem. 


Other amendments were then concurred ins) And the question being put to reconsider said 
and the question arose to concur in that which vote, it was determined in the negative—yeas 9, 
proposes to strike out the following item, viz: nays 100. as follows: 

“On all foreign distilled spirits, fifteen per Fuisb-Deaiioss Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Alex- 
centum upon the duties now imposed by law, and | ander of Tennessee, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, 
in addition thereto.” P, P. Barbour, J. 8. Barbour, Bartlett, Blair, Brent, 

And being put, it passed in the affirmative—| Buckner, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of 
yeas 107, nays 84, as follows: South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, Cocke, Conner, 

Yxas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen | Crowninshield, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Dwinell, 
of Massachusetts, Archer, Baylies, Barber of Connec- | Edwards of North Carolina, Foote of New Yerk, 
ticut, P. P. Barbour, Bartlett, Bradley, Buck, Bur- Forsyth, Frost, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, 
leigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South Caro-| Hall, Hamilton, Hayward, Herrick, Hooks, Houston, 
lina, Carter, Cary, Cassedy, Collins, Crafts, Craig, | Isacks, Johnson of Virginia, Kent, Kidder, Lee, Lett- 
Crowninshield, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Durfee,| wich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, Locke, 
Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ed- | Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, McKim, 
wards of North Carolina, Foot of Connecticut, Foote | Mangum, Mercer, Moore of Kentucky, Moore of Ala- 
of New York, Forward, Frost, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, | bama, Morgan, Neale, Nelson, Newton, Owen, Plu- 


Govan, Hall, Hamilton, Harris, Harvey, Hayden 
Hayward, Hemphill, Herrick, Hobart, Hogeboom 
Holcombe, Hooks, Ingham, Jenkins, Kent, Lawrence. 
Lincoln, Litchfield, Livermore, Locke, Longfellow, 
McArthur, McDuffie, McKee, McKim, Mallary, Mar. 
tindale, Marvin, Matson, Mercer, Moore of Alabama, 
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mer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Rankin, Reed, 
Rives, Saunders, Sandfurd, Sibley, Arthur Smith, Al- 
exander Smyth, Willian: Smith, Spaight, Spence, Stan- 
defer, A. Stevenson, James Stephenson, Taliaferro, 
Tattnall, Thompson of Georgia, Thompson of Ken- 
tacky, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Caro- 
lina, Vance of North Carolina, Warfield, Webster, 
Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, 
and Wilson of South Carolina. 


Naxs—Messrs.. Adams, Allison, Baylies, Barber 
of Connecticut, Bartley, Beecher, Bradley, Brown, 
Buchanan, Buck, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, 
Collins, Condict, Cook, Crafts,Craig, Durfee, Dwight, 
Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ellis, Far- 
relly, Findlay, Foot of Connecticut, Forward, Gar- 
rison, Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, 
Herkimer, Hobart, Hogeboom, Holcombe, Ingham, 
Jenkins, Jennings, J. T’. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kre- 
mer, Lawrence, Letcher, Little, McArthur, McKean, 
McLane of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, 
Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Met- 
calfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Mary- 
land, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of Pennsylvania, Reynolds, Richards, Rich, 
Rose, Ross, Scott, Sharpe, Sloane, Sterling, Stew- 
art, Stoddard, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, 
Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance 
of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Whipple, 
Whitman, Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Williams of New 
York, James Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, 
and Wright. 

The Clerk was then directed to acquaint the 
Senate of the decision of this House on their said 
amendments. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act for the relief of the repre- 
sentatives of Joseph Mims, deceased,” was read, 
and concurred in by the House. 

And then the House adjourned. 





Monpay, May 17. 

The Speaker presented a memorial purporting 
to be from Louis Charles, Duc de Navarre, Dau- 
phin de. France, &c., representing himself to be 
the legitimate heir to the French Throne, and 
praying the friendly interference of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in his behalf.—Laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McLansg, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to which was referred 
the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act relative 
to the Patent Office, and to the salary of the Su- 
perintendent thereof,” reported the same without 
amendment, and it was committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. Wesster, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill “to regulate the mode of 
practice in the courts of the United States for the 
district of Louisiana;” which was twice read, 
and committed. 

Mr. Hempuitt, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, to which was referred a memorial of 
the Navigation Company for the purpose of con- 
necting the waters of the Tennessee with those of 
the Alabama; as also, a resolution, instructing 
them to inquire into the expediency of making 
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provision for connecting the waters of the Coosa 
and Tennessee rivers, made a report thereon; 
which was ordered to be laid upon the table. 

Bills from the Senate of the following titles, 
viz: 

ist. An act to permit Anna Dubord to bring 
certain slaves into the State of Louisiana ; 

2d. An act for the relief of the represeatatives 
of John Donnelson, Stephen Hurd, and others ; 

3d. An act for the relief of John H. Howland, 
of New York; 

4th. An act authorizing an examination and 
survey of the harbor of Charleston, in South Car- 
olina ; of St. Mary’s, in Georgia; and of the coast 
of Florida, and for other purposes, were read the 
first and second time, and referred; the 1st, to the 
Committee on the Judiciary ; the 2d, to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands; the 3d, to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means; and the 4th, to the 
Committee of Commerce. 

The bill to authorize the establishment of cer- 
tain lighthouses, which had been discussed on 
Saturday, was again taken up. The discussion 
on the proper point on the South shore of Lake 
Erie, for the erection of a lighthouse, was resumed. 

Mr. Bartiey, Mr. Newron, Mr. Taytor of 
New York, Mr. Tomuitnson, Mr. McArracr, 
and Mr. WuirrLesey, engaged in the debate. 

An amendment, offered y Mr. Bart-ey, 
which proposes to erect a lighthouse at the mouth 
of Cayahoga river, (Cleveland,) was rejected— 
ayes 58, noes 66. 

Mr. Bart.iey then offered an amendment, to 
strike out the words “Grand river,” and insert 
“the most proper place on the South shore of 
Lake Erie.” 

This amendment was also rejected; and then 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

Mr. Conner called for the consideration of the 
resolution fixing a day of adjournment. The 
House refused to consider it—ayes 73, noes 75. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, moved the following 
resolution, which he supported by a short speech : 

“ Resolved, That the petition of Eugenie Amelie 
Beaumarchais de la Rue be referred to the President 
of the United States; that he be requested to cause 
the same to be considered in the pending negotiations 
with the French Government, relating to the claims 
of American citizens, for property illegally seized and 
confiscated ; and if found to be just, then, and in that 
case, to be allowed in the final adjustment of the 
aforesaid claims.” 


The House refused now to consider this resolu- 
tion by a small majority. 

On motion of Mr. McArruur, the House took 
up for consideration the report of the Committee 
of Roads and Canals, in favor of the claim of 
Moses Shepherd. 

Mr. Beecuer explained the principles of the 
report. Mr. Jounson, of Virginia, advocated 
the claim; and the resolution recommended in 
the report was adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to make up the account of Moses Shepherd 
for the work done on the Cumberland road, upon the 
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principles adopted by the committee in their report on 
the said petition; and if he should, from the facts and 
evidence known to him, applicable to the rights of the 
parties, differ in opinion with the committee in part 
or in whole; then, in that event, also state the ac- 
count as to him shall appear to be right in equity and 
justice, the contract considered ; and that he transmit 
the same to this House at the beginning of the next 
session of Congress, with all the evidence and docu- 
ments in his possession, that he may deem necessary 
to a fair and full investigation of the claim of the 
petitioner. 

Mr. Forwarp moved that the House take up 
the bill “laying duties on sales at auction.” The 
motion was negatived. 

Mr. ForsytTa made a similar motion in respect 
to a bill “to extinguish the title of certain In- 
dians to lands in Georgia.”—Negatived. 

Mr. Catt moved for the consideration of the 
bill “granting donations of land to certain actual 
settlers in the Territory of Florida;” from which 
the Committee of the Whole was discharged 
on Saturday last. This bill was then read; its 
principles explained by Mr. Rankin, in reply to 
some queries and objections of Mr. McCoy. Mr. 
Cau made further statements in explanation, and 
the bill then was ordered toa third reading. 

Engrossed bills of the following titles, viz: 

An act to revive and continue in force the first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and seventh sections of 
the act, entitled “An act further to provide for 
the collection of duties on imports and tonaage,” 

ssed the 3d of March, 1815; “An act to author- 
ize the building of lighthouses, light-vessels, and 
beacons, therein mentioned, and for other purpo- 
ses, were read the third time, and passed. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have concurred in the amend- 
ments proposed by this House to the first and 
fourteenth amendments to the bill, entitled “An 
act to amend the several acts imposing duties on 
imports ;” they insist on such parts of their third 
and sixteenth amendments to the same bill as 
have been disagreed to by this House, and they 
recede from such parts of their forty-eighth amend- 
ment as was also disagreed to by this House. The 

Senate adhere to their amendment, disagreed to 
by this House, to the bill, entitled “An act con- 
cerning invalid pensioners ;” they have agreed to 
the first amendment proposed by this House to 
the bill which originated in the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of Dean Weymouth ;” and 
have disagreed to the second amendment to the 
said bill. They have passed bills of this House of 
the following titles, viz: An act for the relief of 
J. Ottramare; An act for the relief of John S. 
Moffit; with amendments to each, in which the 
Senate ask the concurrence of this House. They 
have passed a bill, entitled “An act for the relief 
of Alexander Scott, late collector of Pensacola;” 
and a joint resolution to authorize the purchase 
of a certain number of the copies of the Journals 
of Congress, from 1774 to 1788; in which bill 
and resolution the Senate ask the concurrence of 
this House. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 















the relief of Alexander Scott, late Collector of 
Pensacola,” was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The joint “resolution from the Senate, to au- 
thorize the purchase of a certain number of the 
copies of the Journals of Congress, from 1774 to 
1788,” was read twice, and referred to Mr. Tay- 
Lor, Mr. Vance, of Ohio, Mr. Wicktirrs, Mr. 
Woop, and Mr. ALEXANDER Smyra. 

The House proceeded to consider the message 
from the Senate informing of their disagreement 
to the second amendment proposed by this House 
to the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
the relief of Dean Weymouth:” whereupon, it 
was resolved, that this House do recede from their 
said second amendment. 

The House proceeded to consider the message 
from the Senate informing of their adherence to 
their amendment to the bill of this House, entitled 
“An act concerning invalid pensioners,” disagreed 
to, in part, by this House: whereupon, it was re- 
solved, that this House do recede from their amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the said 
bill, and that they do agree to the same. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act for the relief of J. Ottra- 
mare,” was read, and referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

The amendment proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act for the relief of John S. 
Moffit,” was read, and also referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

The following Message was received from the 
PresiDENT OF THE Unitep States: 

To the House of Representatives of the United States : 


I herewith transmit to the House of Representatives 
a report of the Secretary of the Navy, together with 
the proceedings of a court martial lately held at Nor- 
folk, for the trial of Lieutenant Beverly Kennon, as 
requested by a resolution of the House, bearing date 
the 25th of April, 1824. 

JAMES MONROE. 

The Message was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. F. Jounson moved that the House take 
up the bill “to discontinue certain post roads, and 
to establish others.” Carried, ayes 94. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Convicr in the Chair, on that bill. 
Much discussion took place on the details of the 
bill. A motion was made to strike out the entire 
section, which provides for discontinuing roads. 
Before any decision was had upon it, the Com- 
mittee rose, reported progress, and had leave to 
sit again. 


oe 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The message received from the Senate, stated, 
among other particulars, that they had receded 
from the Ist and 14th amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill amending the several acts laying 
duties on imports, viz: that which strikes out 
“ Russia, Hollands, and Ravens” duck, and sub- 
stitutes “sail” duck ; and that which inserts “at 
the rate of” before the duty on hemp by the cwt., 
and insisted on their third amendment (which 
strikes out the minimum on woollens and inserts 
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a proviso ;) and also insisted on their 16th amend- 
ment, (which strikes out the duty on cotton 


bagging. 

Mr. is moved that the House recede 
from its disagreement to these two amendments 
of the Senate. 

Mr. TayLor objected to this motion, and pre- 
ferred that a conference should be requested be- 
tween committees of the two Houses. 

Mr. Stoane moved for a cail of the House 
before taking the question of Mr. Forsytua’s 
motion. It was agreed to—ayes 81, noes 73. 

The roll was called—when farther proceedings 
in relation to the call were dispensed with. 

The motion to recede from the two amend- 
ments was divided; and the question being first 
put on receding from the disagreement to the 
amendment with relation to woollens—([the effect 
of receding being to adopt the Senate’s amend- 
ment to the first section of the bill, which strikes 
out the words “until the 30th of June, 1826, and 
after that time a duty of 37} per cent. ad valo- 
rem,” and inserts the following proviso: “ Pro- 
vided, That, on all manufactures of wool, or of 
which wool shall be a component part, the actual 
value of which, at the place whence imported, 
shall not exceed 334 cents per square yard, shall 
be charged with a duty of 25 per centum ad 
valorem.” | 

The question on receding from the amendment 
was taken by yeas and nays. 

Mr. Dwicut, of Massachusetts, said he rose to 
ask the indulgence of the House to excuse him 
from voting on the two questions of disagreement 
with the amendments of the Senate—an indul- 
gence, he said, which he was sure the House would 
unanimously grant, when they understood the 
grounds upon which it was claimed. An honor- 
able friend had entertained, in common with him- 
self, and almost all others, an opinion that the 
tariff bill would not come back from the Senate. 
They were both anxious to leave town, and had 
ogee to depart this morning. Another question 
of importance had unexpectedly detained him. 
The gentleman from Virginia, who was, upon 
all questions of the tariff, opposed to himself, er 
left town, and he felt himself bound in honor 
not to vote. 


“8 Dwieut was excused from voting—ayes 
115. 


The yeas and nays were as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, Baylies, 
P. P. Barbour, J. 8. Barbour, Bartlett, Blair, Brent, 
Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell of South 
Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cocke, Conner, Crownin- 
shield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, 
Dwinell, Eddy, Edwards of North Carolina, Forsyth, 
Frost, Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Ham- 
ilton, Herrick, Hobart, Hogeboom, Holcombe, Hooks, 
Isacks, Kent, Lee, Leftwich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Liv- 
ermore, Livingston, Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, 
McDuffie, McKee, McKim, Mangum, Mercer, Mitchell 
of Maryland, Moore of Alabama, Morgan, Neale, New- 
ton, Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, 
Ragkin, Reed, Reynolds, Rose, Saunders, Sandford, 
Sharpe, Sibley Arthur Smith, Alexander Smyth, Wil- 








liam Smith, Spaight, Spence, Standefer, A. Steven- 
son, Taliaferro, ‘l'attnall, Thompson of Geo., Thomp- 
son of Kentucky, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South 
Carolina, Vance of North Carolina, Warfield, Web- 
ster, Williams of New York, Williams of Virginia, 


Williams of North Carolina, and Wilson of South 
Carolina—94. 


Nars—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Barber of Connecticut, Bartley, Beecher, Brown, 
Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, 
Cassedy, Collins, Condict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Eaton, 
Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, 
Foot of Connecticut, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, 
Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herki- 
mer, Ingham, Jenkins, Jennings, Johnson of Virginia, 
J. T. Johnson, F. Johnson, Kidder, Kremer, Law- 
rence, Letcher, Little, McArthur, McKean, McLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Markley, Martindale, 
Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell 
of Pennsylvania, Moore of Kentucky, Nelson, Patter- 
son of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of 
Pennsylvania, Prince, Richards, Rich, Ross, Scott, 
Sloane, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Strong, Swan, 
Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, 
Trimble, Tyson, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vinton, 
Wayne, Whipple, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, 
Wickliffe, James Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, 
Woods, and Wright—93. 


The Speaker voting in the negative, the mo- 
tion was lost. So the House refused to recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate (as above stated) and insisted in strikin 
out the proviso, and on restoring the duty of 37 
per cent. 

The question was then put, will the House re- 
cede from their disagreement to so much of the 
sixteenth amendment of the Senate as proposes 
to strike from the said bill these words: 

“On cotton bagging, a duty of four cents and 
a half per square yard.” 


And determined in the negative—yeas 87, nays 
103, as follows : 


Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Allen 
of Massachusetts, Archer, Baylies, P. P. Barbour, 
J. 8. Barbour, Bartlett, Brent, Burleigh, Burton, 
Cambreleng, Campbell of South Carolina, Carter, 
Cary, Conner, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, 
Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, Dwinell, Eddy, Edwards of 
North Carolina, Foot of Connecticut, Forsyth, Frost, 
Garnett, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, 
Herrick, Hobart, Hogeboom, Holcombe, Hooks, Kent, 
Lee, Leftwich, Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, 
Locke, Long, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, 
McKim, McLane of Delaware, Mangum, Mercer, 
Moore of Alabama, Morgan, Neale, Nelson, Newton, 
Owen, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, Rankin, 
Reed, Saunders, Sandford, Sharpe, Sibley, Arthur 
Smith, Alexander Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, 
Spence, A. Stevenson, Taliaferro, Tattnall, Thomp- 
son of Georgia, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South 
Carolina, Warfield, Webster, Williams of New York, 
Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, 
and Wilson of South Carolina—87. 


Nars—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of ‘Tennessee, Allison, Barber of Connecticut, 
Bartley, Beecher, Blair, Brown, Buchanan, Buck, 
Buckner, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, Cocke, 
Collins, Condict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Eaton, Ed- 
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wards of Pennsylvania, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, For- 
ward, Garrison, Gazlay, Harris, Harvey, Hayden, 
Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, 
Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. John- 
son, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, Letcher, Lincoln, 
Little, McArthur, McKean, McLean cf Ohio, Mal- 
lary, Markley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, 
Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell 
of Maryland, Moore of Kentucky, Patterson of Penn- 

lvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 

ince, Reynolds, Richards, Rich, Rose, Ross, Scott, 
Sloane, Standefer, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Strong, 
Swan, ae’ Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Tod, Tomlinson, Tracy, Trimble, eae Vance 
of North Carolina, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vin- 
ton, Wayne, Whipple, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, 
Wickliffe, James Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, 
Woods, and Wright—103. 

It was, thereupon, resolved, that a conference 
be asked with the Senate, upon the’ subject of 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill aforesaid ; and that managers be appointed to 
attend the said conference on the part of this 
House; and Mr. Tay.tor, Mr. Top, Mr. Bucu- 
anan, Mr. TrimB_e, and Mr. Beecuer, were ap- 
pointed the said managers. 


SUPREME COURT. 


Mr. Wesster, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a bill to alter the time of hold- 
ing the sessions of the Supreme Court. 

r.Merca.re offered the following amendment 
to the bill: 


‘“* Be it further enacted, That, in any case now or 
hereafter depending in the Supreme Court, in which 
shall be drawn into question the validity of any part 
of the constitution of a State, or of any part of an act 
passed by the Legislature of a State, unless two-thirds 
of the whole number of Justices composing the said 
court shall concur in pronouncing such part of the eaid 
constitution or act to be invalid, it shall not be held 
or deemed invalid.” 

Mr. Mercatre, of Kentucky, addressed the 
Chair as follows : 

Mr. Speaker—It is an indispensable duty, which 
I owe not only to the Legislature of Kentucky, 
but particularly to those whom I have the honor 
immediately to represent, that I should, on the 
present occasion, exercise one of the privileges 

roperly pertaining to the Representatives of a 
ree people—a privilege which I but seldom claim, 
but which, I am persuaded, will be liberally and 
generously accorded to me, provided I do not 
abuse it, by the enlightened patriotism and mag- 
nanimity of the body over whose deliberations 
you preside. 

In looking around me, however, I behold an au- 





































to admit that those feelings proceed from any in- 
disposition on my part to express my sentiments 
here, or elsewhere, either upon this, or upon an 
other subject, but more pis ome upon a subject 
of such vital importance, and so meaty interesting 
to those from whom I derive my power, and 
whose agentI am. But! eannot help perceiving 
that I am liable to be taken in the net of legal 
technicality, at least. Besides, lam conscious of 
the magnitude of this question—of the anxious 
solicitude with which my countrymen look for- 
ward to the decision which may ultimately be had 
upon it—of the want of time in this body to in- 
vestigate it =~ during the present session, and 
my own want of preparation, or learning, or capa- 
city, to doit any sort of justice. A knowledge 
of one truth, however, affords mesome consolation. 
In the eyes of wise and honorable men, even the 
rude, uncultivated man, in his efforts to do good, 
in whatever -_ the strength of those efforts may 
be viewed, will always find some favor. And in 
this question, Mr. Speaker, said Mr. M., the in- 
terest of the most humble, as well as the most 
exalted, of our citizens, is deeply, very deeply, in- 
volved. Indeed, it must be conceded that, in 
such a question, the most humble are the most 
interested—it being a maxim, admitted by all, 
denied by none, that the further you remove 
power from the people, the further you put their 
rulers out of their reach, or beyond their control, 
the greater will be the oppression of the industri- 
ous and productive classes of the community, the 
more abject and miserable will be the condition 
of the unlearned, the ignorant, and the poor. 

I unhesitatingly give it as my opinion thata 
poor man, for an inconsiderable sum, ought not to 
be subject to a suit in the Federal court. In mat- 
ters of contract and dealing between man and 
man, if no difference is made, or attempted to be 
made, between resident and non-resident citizens; 
if no obstacle is thrown, or attempted to be thrown, 
in the way of the latter, which does not equally 
apply to the former, either as it respects the pro- 
cess by, or the principle upon, which their respec- 
tive rights are to be decided, the enactions and 
adjudications of the States ought to be final—if 
you please, the supreme law of the land. Citea 
poor man, ora man who, in point of wealth, is 
not above mediocrity, especially if he is not very 
dextrous and crafty in the management of law 
suits, to appear himself, or by counsel, hundreds 
and thousands of miles from home, for the purpose 
of trying his title to the little all he possesses, and 
he has but little prospect of success; besides, it is 
not very material whether he gains or loses his 
cause—the process by which he arrives at a deci- 
dience composed, not only of the most distinguished | sion, robs him of all he is worth, and leaves him 
statesmen, but mainly of the brightest luminaries | in penury, want, and misery. Such laws are not 
of the law in this Union ; and reflecting that this | only exceedingly vexatious, but a departure from 
is a question peculiarly suited to the investigation | the benign and salutary principle of administering 
and discussion of lawyers, and that I am not a | justice as near to every man’s door as practicable. 
member of that respectable profession, it would | And is it not doubly vexatious, unequal, and pat- 
require more hardihood than I possess to shield | tial in its operation, to allow a non-resident to in- 
me entirely from feelings of embarrassment—feel- | stitute his suit in the State courts, thereby app- 
ings which, I presume, do not result from any | rently waiving his right to use the Federal courts; 
unusual timidity of character; nor am I willing | and, after harassing the resident for many years, 
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and subjecting him to much cost and trouble, be- | dency to check that disposition, or to render the- 
fore the former tribunals, then to allow the said | effects of it less frequent and common than under 
non-resident, by appeal, writ of-error, or some | the present arrangement? That it will havesuch 


other process, to revive the suit which he had 
lost before the tribunals of his own selection in 
the Federal courts? Do you call this justice, or 
sound policy ? : 

A distinguished poet has said: “He that thinks 
must govern him that toils.” A doctrine which 
I shall not attempt to controvert. But, said Mr. 
M., if the thinking few who rule, are not to be 
responsible to the toiling million, for their con- 
duct, it requires no great share of penetration, or 
of experience, to satisfy the mind that the latter 
will, sooner or later, become the slaves of the for- 
mer, and all the labor of their hands, over and 
above what their absolute necessities require, will 
go to enrich and pamper their thinking masters. 

If, said Mr. M., I may be permitted to use the 
appropriate, elegant, and I will venture to say, 
among philanthropists and lovers of human equal- 
ity, the never-to-be-forgotten figure of the honorable 
member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wesster,) I 
will say, that, if you divide society horizontally, 
placing the thinking few, who rule, above, and 
the toiling million below, the prediction which I 
have just now uttered, will soon come to pass. 
In behalf of that toiling million who are now 
struggling and groaning beneath the weight of 
that horizontal partition—an intolerable load—al- 
low one of themselves, who never expects or de- 
sires to be placed upon the upper side of it, fora 
short time, the kind indulgence of the House. 

We have the happiness, it is true, to live under 
a Government, the modei of which is not to be 
found; and it is in vain to search for its likeness, 
either in ancient or modern history—a Govern- 
ment which may be considered as the offspring of 
an union of many Governments, and, in its turn, 
the prolific parent of many more, all of which are 
united and uniting in one, with continual increase 
of numbers—a splendid system, in which the divi- 
sions of power are vastly numerous, but extremely 
complicated, requiring the keenest intellectual per- 
ception, the most discriminating powers of mind, 
with much learning, experience, and soundness of 
judgment, to enable us to assign to the different 
Governments, and their various departments, their 
. due portions respectively, and proper limitations 

of power. 

If any one of these departments, or of the differ- 
ent functionaries, shall attempt, by virtue of the 
soft and easy process of construction, to gain an 
accession of power, not fairly delegated or author- 
ized by the Constitution; and thereby to prevent 
a co-ordinate, or any other branch of the Govern- 
ment, from exercising the power and discharging 
the duty which properly pertains thereunto, it cer- 
tainly becomes us to impose some restraint upon 
the usurping department. 

If, in reality, there exists a disposition on the 
part of this court to encroach upon the authorities 
of the States, as is believed to be the case by many 
of the most patriotic and wise republican statesmen 
in the Union, will not the proposition which is 
how under consideration, if adopted, have a ten- 


a tendency, must be admitted. But, on the other 
hand, if the fears and apprehensions of those who. 
look upon the court with an eye of jealousy, are 
unfounded and unreasonable, the ten aoe of this 
amendment will be to remove that jealousy, to: 
reconcile discordant departments, and to give more 
satisfaction and peace to society. 

Of late, we have the mortification very fre- 
quently to hear of conflicting claims of power, 
between the Federal and State Governments, be- 
tween the various departments of the several Gov- 
ernments, and more especially between the Federal 
judiciary and the States. 

How are we to check the growing evil? Will 
the proposition which is now under consideration 
doit? For my own part, said Mr. M., I answer 
with trembling uncertainty—for it is not exactly 
the plan which, above all others, I would prefer— 
in the affirmative. It would most certainly di- 
minish the chances, and lessen the probability of 
encroachment. In cases wherein the validity of 
State laws are brought into question, and laws, 
too, which have received the sanction of the State 
courts, so large a majority of this body of magis- 
tracy will seldom if ever concur in giving an 
opinion against such enactions and decisions, un- 
less they are clearly and manifestly unconstitu- 
tional; a thing which it is believed will but sel- 
dom occur; and when it does, the opinion of the 
court will be so well supported by argument so 
strong and conclusive as to carry conviction 
wherever it goes—and thus, by reconciling all 
tri the court will regain its popularity and 

igh standing among the citizens of this Repub- 
lic—the Federal and State Governments, and 
their different departments, will then move on 
harmoniously, while the people are contented, 
prosperous, and happy. 

If the eye of the patriot is turned to the present 
condition of things in this country, what a singu- 
lar and disheartening spectacle does he behold! 
By some, it is insisted that the Federal Govern- 
ment is aiming at consolidation. By others, and 
myself among the number, it is believed that the 
Federal Judiciary is aiming, by virtue of the 
spherical ae which it claims for itself, at 
the supreme control of the State governments; 
and assuming to itself political, as well as judicial 
power. 

On the other hand, it is insisted that the State 
governments are in the habit of reeling from their 
proper orbits, of impinging upon the Federal au- 
thorities, and thereby creating great confusion 
and disorder. And it is probably true that none 
of those governments, and that no one of the dif- 
ferent departments, do in every instance confine 
themselves, as strictly as they ought to do, within 
their respective Constitutional limits; and, at 
other times, by failing or refusing to fill up the 
whole space allotted to them, as much injury is 
produced as by transcending their respective lim- 
its. Indeed, I presume this is true. But, when- 
ever a conflict occurs between the Federal and 
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State authorities, whether in the right or wrong» 
the former is sure to prevail against the latter— 
hence, the necessity and propriety of restrainin 

this strong power, and of guarding the wea 

against its usurpations and encroachments; and, 
at the same time, it would be wholly useless to 
impose any additional restraint upon the State 
authorities, because of their comparative feeble- 
ness, their want of strength to resist the Federal 
authorities. It is notorious that they cannot long 


make defensive, much less can they make offen- 


sive war. 

But, how to remedy those evils, and at the 
same time to guard and protect the people against 
the hurtful and pernicious consequences of these 
alarming conflicts, is the question. To effect 
this desirable object, said Mr. M., is what the 
proposition contemplates. Can there be any dan- 

rin making the experiment? I put this ques- 
tion most respectfully, and with due deference; 
but I put it emphatically—Can there be any 
danger in making the experiment ? 

There are other difficulties, too, resulting more, 
I believe, from the happy, or rather, the unhappy, 
faculty we have in construing or misconstruing 
the Constitution, than from any real defect in 
that instrument. Look at the various and con- 
tradictory constructions which have been put 
upon it, not only by subordinate departments, but 
by the highest functionaries of this Government ; 
and from thence let any man, if it be possible for 
him to do so, move on to the conclusion that it is 
either wise or politic to compel all the depart- 
ments of the State governments, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial, all of whom are sworn to 
support the Federal Constitution, as well as their 
honors, to yield their own opinions upon the 
Constitutional validity of State laws, and to bow 
submissively to the constructive dictum of three 
members, a minority of the Federal Judiciary. 

For instance, the sanction of the enlightened 
Executive of this nation is withheld from a meas- 
ure which he acknowledges to be one of vast im- 
portance, and well calculated to promote the last- 
ing prosperity and happiness of the citizens of 
this Republic; because, forsooth, his Constitu- 
tional scruples will not allow him to sign the bill. 
From this doctrine of the President, the inference 
is irresistible that the Constitution is incomplete, or 
a very bad one; since, under its provisions, we 
are either not authorized to do that which the 
public good requires, or prohibited from doing it. 

Now, it is admitted on all hands that the State 
governments have no power to make national 
roads for national purposes; so that the power of 
performing a work of indispensable utility to this 
noble Confederacy exists nowhere. In what nook 
or corner does this power lie concealed? It has 
fled from the world, and left us ina most awk- 
ward predicament. What a singular spectacle, 


then, does this nation exhibit, when compared 
with other nations—shorn by itself of a portion of 
that sovereignty or power which remains as a 
shield of protection and security to the happiness 
and well-being of every other civilized nation on 
the globe ! 
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Turning our eyes from this extraordinary dec). 
sion—this singularly chilling and enfeebling con. 
struction of the Constitution, to certain difficy|. 
ties which have arisen between the Federal Judj. 
ciary and one of the States, (for it would not be 
proper, at this late period of the session, for me to 
occupy the time of the House with remarks upon 
similar difficulties with the other States; and | 
feel it my duty, as respects my own State, to treat 
the subject with as much brevity as possible,) and 
the heart of the patriot sickens at the dark and 
gloomy prospect before us. 

The State of one is known to be com- 
i of what was former y a district of Virginia. 

rior to the separation of the former from the 
latter, owing to the improvident and mistaken 
legislation of Virginia, from three to five times 
as much land as was contained within the limits 
of thé then district was sold for a price to myriads 
of purchasers. It was utterly impossible for these 
poor deluded purchasers so to locate their respec- 
tive quantities of land as to avoid confliction with 
each other. The laws of Virginia on that sub- 
ject being very defective, the expeditious manner 
in which the locations had to be made, among 
the bears, wolves, panthers, and savages, of the 
howling wilderness; added to the fact that there 
was not only not a sufficient quantity of land upon 
which to make the locations—but not the one- 
half or one-third of the necessary quantity ;—and 
consequently it did so happen that Virginia re- 
ceived pay for, and conveyed, with all the solem- 
nities of a patent from that Commonwealth, the 
same tract of land to from one to more than ten 
different individuals. 

Now, I entreat the House to bear in mind these 
indisputable facts. It is only by understanding 
the truth of our condition, and the causes by which 
that afflicting condition was produced, that hon- 
orable members can duly appreciate our com- 
plaints, or know how to apply the remedy. 

Here, then, we find this fair and fertile portion 
of the soil of this Union sown, and thickly sown, 
over by the hand of the parent State, (though 
doubtless unintentionally ; for with all my heart 
do I acquit the Representatives of that day, of 
my native State, of any unjust or dishonorable 
motive,) with the seeds of contention and strife ; 
leading to a scene of landed litigation, the most 
dark and dismal in its aspect that ever frowned 
malignity upon any community; more ruinous 
and afflicting and demoralizing in its consequen- 
ces—more corrupting in its influence—than the 
imagination of one who has not witnessed its 
effects upon society can possibly conceive of. 

This enormous firebrand, thus inadvertently 
thrown into the bosoms of our countrymen, had 
been permitted to burn for many years, with un- 
abated fury, to the great terror and dismay of all 
good citizens; driving many of them beyond the 
limits of the State, and preventing others from 
settling in it; and operating as a curse upon the 
cultivators of the soil, and also upon every other 
class of citizens, except upon the iniquitous land- 


jobber, and such others as derive a profit from 


landed litigation. 
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At length, the representatives of that injured 
ple attempt to extinguish this burning fury, by 
discharging a most solemn duty, which they ought 
to have discharged many years before. And, in 
the fair exercise of one of the first and highest, 
the most legitimate, and last to be dispensed with, 
| attributes of sovereignty that any State or Govern- 
ment can possess ; anda portion of sovereignty or 
of power, which their ancestors or predecessors 
notonly never intended to deprive them of, but 
which, in the very nature of things, they could 
not barter away even if they had not been debar- 
red the right of doing so, as they most clearly 
were, under the provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution, which allows no State to be introduced 
into the Union fettered, or upon any other 
footing than the old States. The Legislature, 
I repeat it, in the fair exercise of its Consti- 
' tutional power, passes a law, which has for its 
| object to secure to the innocent and deluded occu- 
| pant a reward for the labor and capital which he 
Ce vested in improvements, in removing the load 
of timber with which the-soil was covered ; mak- 
ing fences, gardens, raising orchards, erecting 
_ comfortable buildings—the shelter which was in- 
| tended to protect the husbandman, his wife, and 
hardy offspring, the future props and stay of his 
' country—to cover their heads, and shield them 
| from the inclemency of the seasons; and in all 
_ things to promote the peace, and happiness, and 
prosperity of the country. And what can be more 
| just and equitable than such a law? especially 
' when it is considered that the benefit of its pro- 
visions extended to no other than to those deluded 
purchasers whose titles to the land is deducible of 
| public record ; and at the same time leaving it at 
| the election of the successful claimant either to 
_ pay for the improvements, or to compel the occu- 
| pant to keep the land at its original unimproved 
_ value? And this law passed at so late a pe- 
_ riod, too, that it was not then possible for any 
_ lawyer, judge, or jury, in the State, to decide, 
_ with any sort of certainty, whv had the best 
title to the land. This difficulty resulted from a 
number of causes: the lapse of time, the death or 
removal of the early adventurers to the country, 
by whose testimony, perhaps, the occupant, some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, might have established 
his better title to the land, without inconvenience ; 
the names of licks, springs, buffalo and Indian 
traces or trees, for which the entry calls, as places 
of notoriety, have now undergone some change, 
or cannot be satisfactorily established, and prob- 
ably, if established at all, it is done by suborna- 
tion and bribery. Under this state of things, 
was there any thing unjust or dishonorable in 
the conduct of the Legislature of Kentucky in 
passing a law which made the labor and capi- 
tal of the husbandman, vested by him in im- 
poets as sacred to the possessor as the 
ittle pittance of capital in a depreciated and 
worthless currency, which had been applied by 
the adverse claimant as well as himself in pur- 
chasing a land warrant? On the contrary, does 
not such a law rest on the principles of eternal 
and immutable justice? And was not such a law 
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called for, and loudly demanded, by the soundest 
and wisest policy? And will any disinterested 
and enlightened statesman of the present age pre- 
tend that the sons and’ daughters of Kentucky, 
comprising the present and all future generations, 
have been sold by the first settlers of the district, 
in order to become a separate State, into worse 
than Egyptian bondage? That, for the mere 
name of governing themselves, they have not only 
parted with that privilege, but have also deprived 
posterity forever of the right of exercising it? 
Can the enlightened and well-informed mind con- 
ee such absurdity, and not recoil with the 
profoundest astonishment ? 

But the Legislature of Kentucky did pass a 
law, the validity of which was contested by the 
nest of worthies with which that State abounds, 
and has long abounded, and who are known by 
the mild name of land speculators. The Federal, 
not the Delphic oracle is consulted, and the re- 
sponse 1s, that the law is unconstitutional and 
void, the first settlers of that district having bar- 
tered away a portion of that power and sovereign- 
ty which belongs to, and is exercised by, every 
other State in this Union, and by every other 
people or Government on the globe, having har- 
tered away the right of succeeding generations, 
and succeeding legislators, throughout all time to 
come, to suit their legislation and their laws to 
the ever-varying condition of things, which ne- 
cessarily arises in the progress of civil society.” 
Such, in substance, is the response which has been 
uttered and proclaimed to the world; and even 
more than this, for it goes to establish the fact, 
that the said first settlers of the district not only 
banished from Kentucky that portion of her sov- 
ereignty, but that they absolutely extinguished it ; 
that they did not even leave it with Virginia, 
which State, I verily believe, if she had the power, 
would grant us relief in some form or other. 

But, what is the consequence of this decision ? 
The cords of peace and social intercourse, by 
which society is bound together like a band of 
brothers, is cut asunder ; the home of the husband- 
man is again rendered insecure; the hand of 
industry is paralyzed, and discouraged from the 
performance of its duty, the oracular music of this 
trio of the Federal judiciary having fallen sweetly 
upon the ears of a set of men, who ought to have 
been drummed out of Kentucky many years ago, 
with a certain appropriate march at their heels, 
announcing to them that the delectable and hap- 
pyfying business of land jobbing would again be- 
come profitable, up they spring, like so many birds 
of prey; with keenly whetted beaks, they pluck 
the crumbs from the hand of honest industry ; and 
they pluck anew at the vitals of society, the very 
heart-strings of which they would pull away if 
they could. Now, as the response runs “ the 
‘ bleeding victim may writhe in agony, but there 
‘is no power beneath the sun by which a remedy 
‘can be applied. Itis true, that society is greatly 
* retarded in its march to prosperity and happiness, 
‘ but the die is cast, and, like the decree of fate, it 
‘ js unalterable!” 

Such are the effects of a decision which has been 
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iven by this, not soon to be ngene ae to 
Shee your laws seem to attach something like 
infallibility, but who could not, by possibility, in 
their situations, have understood the subject. 

Now, what opinion would a stranger form of 
the boasted excellence of our Constitution, after 
being told of the decisions of the Executive and 
Judicial branches of this Government upon it, and 
of the consequences resulting from those decisions ? 
The one denies the existence of any power in Con- 
or elsewhere, to pass a good and wholesome 
cn, the effect of which would be,-in a thousand 
“ae promote the national interest, and to bind 
together, and forever to perpetuate this grand and 
noble Confederacy; the other denies the existence 
of any power in the Legislature of a State, to 
remove one of the most afflicting evils—an evil 
of such magnitude that it is an abomination to the 
land where it exists—from society. 

I understand this decision of the court to mean 
nothing more, or less, than that their honors have 
a right to take the consciences of all the depart- 
ments of the State governments under their sov- 
ereign care and protection. I understand it to be 
a denial of the right of the Representatives of the 
people, by statutory provisions, to regulate the 
affairs of the aes If the doctrine maintained 
by the court be correct, their own peculiar notions 
of what is equitable between man and man, be- 
tween adverse claimants of land, and so on, as the 
different individual cases may arise and be sub- 
mitted to this august three, is to be the supreme 
law of the land. Have we come to this? Is it 
true that our ancestors or predecessors have de- 
prived us of the power of passing a plain law, 
which may be read by the plain, unsophisticated 
farmers of our country, as they run; and a law 
which, by reading, they may understand? Are 
we to have no page in our statute books, indica- 
ting to the toiling husbandman what are his rights, 
or in what way the fruits of his labor and industry 
are secured to him? Instead of referring him to 
the statute books for such information as he may 
desire respecting the laws, is it intended to turn 
his eyes upon the judges of the Supreme Court, 
and tell him that the law is, or will be, whatever 
their honors may choose to make it ? 

Would not a stranger think it very strange, 
that neither the National or State legislators had 
a right to do the things to which I have referred ? 
That the Constitution had no redeeming spirit in 
it; that the people had no redeeming spirit leftin 
them ; that the Constitution was continually pre- 
sented asa stumbling block in the way of good 
and wholesome enactions, but never in the way 
of the passage of a bad law ? 

But, sir, said Mr. M., the fault is not in the Con- 
stitution. It is in those who construe and mis- 
construe that instrument. 

In referring to these facts, said Mr. M., I in- 
tend no ungenerous imputation against those high 
functionaries of the Government—no disrespect 
whatever; for they have the same right to their 
opinion that I have to mine; and it is as much 
their duty to exercise it. But, having given an 
opinion which I conceive to be most glaringly er- 
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roneous, and most afflictingly injurious and hurt. 
ful to those whom aed the honor a aintely 
to represent, my object *s, as it ought to be, to 
effect an sesdaleuaah to the law. a will go to 
save my countrymen in future from the effects of 
a decision to be given by this feeble, and yet pow. 
erful three. And my reference to the opinion of 
the President has been made for the purpose of 
showing that you do not, by placing a man in ay 
elevated station, render him infallible; and there. 
by, to prove the unsoundness of the policy that 
would bestow upon such a tribunal as this, the 
power of dictating according to their peculiar no- 
tions of what is the orthodox construction of this 
charter of our rights, to each, and to all of the 
departments of the State governments. Three 
individuals! a majority of the court, as now or- 
ganized, truly; buta minority of the whole court 
are to decide upon the Constitutional validity of 
State laws; and to annul adjudications of the 
State courts; and from their decision there is no 
appeal ; it is irrevocable. 

fore, said Mr. M., I consent to the lodgment 
of such a power, in the hands of such a tribunal, 
I must be convinced that the whole three are be- 
ings of a superior order; that they are not the 
slaves of human passion; that they do not love 
power ; that they are not to be set in motion by 
that powerful spring of human action, called selt- 
interest; that they have an exemption from all 
the frailties of human nature; and, in fine, that 
the link which they form in the chain of created 
beings, is at least half way between that little 
forked, feeble animal, that inhabits this our planet, 
and those superior intelligences that fill the ce- 
lestial regions. For be it remembered, that this 
is the controlling power of this Government 
power of such superior. dignity, that it has become 
the Government itself; and he that questions, or 
attempts to expose its decisions, is sure to be ac- 
cused of having a devil, or to be denounced as a 
rebel against his oman. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, said Mr. M., that 
the proposition now under consideration, will, i! 
adopted, by adding hereafter an additional num- 
ber of members to the court, not only bring to- 
gether more talent, but a greater variety of knowl- 
edge of the laws of the States generally, and of 
the true interests of each section of the country in 
this wide-spread and flourishing Republic. And 
the court will be less liable to corruption, or to be 
suspected of corruption. For it is well to bear in 
mind, that millions and millions of dollars, as was 
actually the case in this decision against Ker- 
tucky, may be involved in the immediate conse- 
quences of their decisions. Upon the whole, noth- 
ing can be more clear, if the proposed amendmett 
is adopted, than that it will greatly increase the 
chances of acorrect decision, diminish the chances 
of corruption, lessen the probability of encroach- 
ment, and do much for the restoration of the cour! 
to the confidence of the people. I am aware, said 
Mr. M., that any decision of this court, no matter 
how erroneous it may be, no matter how unjust, 
or injurious, or ruinous to society, will always 
have its supporters. Even when the motives 
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_ and that is, that these same learned Kentuckians 
are the very mercenaries to whom we are indebted 


- having long banqueted, and still delight to ban- 
' quet, upon the distresses and agonies of society, it 
| is, that this injurious and hurtful decision has been 


| with every prop, no matter how insignificant, to 
: selfish patriots and juggling political managers 


' of the wire, who have deluded the court, by per- 
» suading their honors that their opinion has the 


Rate 
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| against the occupying claimant laws of Kentucky. 


, dent and well-informed men of 
_ voice of the husbandman toiling on his farm, not 


_ ed, the truth of his condition unknown. 
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ood, and interest the same, we cannot always 
think alike. And, besides, there are individuals 
in every country whose interest is not only sepa- 
rate and distinct from that of society generally, 
but so completely at war with that general inter- 
est, that those who are influenced by it, stop at 
nothing for the accomplishment of their purposes. 
With such men as these, the most ruinous and 
desolating decision will be the most ay sup- 
ported; and this I conceive to be most clearly and 
unequivocally the case in relation to the decision 


The writer of that decision seems to console 
himself, from his knowledge of the fact, that he 
is to be sustained in his opinion by some of the 
Kentuckians themselves. The honorable writer, 
however, does not appear to bestow a single 
thought upon what I know to be another fact; 


for all the evils of which we complain, and that 
through the united instrumentality and well-con- 
certed plans of this host of mercenaries, who, 


obtained. And these are the men who now run 


support and uphold this decision—these are the 


approbation and sanction of many of the indepen- 
entucky. The 


being heard by this court, his rights are disregard- 
For one, 
I do not wonder that the puffing eulogies of this 
decision, by such men as these, should resound in 
our ers, and in the ears of the honorable court 
too, whose praises from such a source can never 
be envied them. Such notes may jingle sweetly 
upon the ears, and thrill to the hearts of the very 
venerable three, who, I have no doubt, are as in- 
nocent as they are ignorant of the causes from 
whence they proceed. But to me, and to my 
neighbors, who, unfortunately for us, have some 
practical experience in this thing ; to me, and my 
countrymen, who are now struggling beneath the 
weight of that horizontal partition, of which we 
have had such an appropriate and suitable de- 
scription, but which, with three members of the 
Federal court on the upper side of it, becomes an 
intolerable load ; these notes, or this sound, isnot 
uolike the requiem of so many grave-diggers, or 
the hosannas of so many coffin-makers, over the 
fruits of a desolating and terrible pestilence or 
epidemic, against which it is pretended that no 
antidote can be applied. 

Upon the whole, sir, said Mr. M., I am fully 
persuaded, that unless the law in relation to this 
court is amended, so as to extend protection and 
security to the industrious and productive classes 
of the community, against the arts and chicanery 
of that set of individuals who love to riot upon 


the fruits of the labor of others, the blighting 






























breath of the Federal judiciary will be more dread- 
ed in this land of liberty, than the coming of an 
Egyptian sirocco. Mr. M. said there were yet 
many strong points of view in which this subject 
might be presented to the House; but, as no one 
had denied the right of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky to enact any law upon this subject—as no 
one either attempted to question the validity of 
the laws, or to advocate the decision of the court, 
by which it seemed they were to be rendered a 
nullity, he would not, at so late a period of the 
session, trespass upon the precious time of the 
House, to whom he tendered his thanks for the 
politeness which had been extended to him. 


When Mi. Mercatre had concluded— 
Mr. McDorriz, of South Carolina, rose and 


opposed the amendment, as practically operating 
to leave the constitutionality of any State law 
interminably uncertain. 
cision of the Supreme Court, in the case of Co- 
hens, (formerly referred to in the debate on Mr. 
LeTcHeEr’s resolutions,) and maintained that that 
decision was virtually a decision of the question 
whether the United States have or have not a 
Government. 


He vindicated the de- 


Mr. Cook, of Illinois, said, a consideration to 


which he should allude, in the few remarks he 
was about to submit, he hoped would be received 
as a just excuse for now troubling the House. 
Before he made that allusion, however, he begged 
leave to say a word or two on the general princi- 


les involved in the motion of his friend from 
entucky. It had been urged that the Supreme 


Court was subject to the influence of the Govern- 
ment, under which it derived its creation. 
ply to this, he said, the Constitution of the United 
States was the creature of the several States form- 
ing the Confederacy, and, for the purposes of its 
institution, it was as much the creature of the 
people as the constitutions of the several States; 


In re- 


and the Judges of the Supreme Court, therefore, 


were as much the judges of the people for those 
purposes, as the State judges were for the purposes 
of local adjudication. But he would ask, whether 


there was likely to be a greater inclination on the 


part of the Supreme Court, to increase the pow- 


ers of the Federal Government, than there might 
be in the State judges to enlarge the powers of 
the States? In many States, it was known, he 
said, that the judges hold their appointments for 
short or limited periods. In some cases, they are 
appointed by the Legislatures. If, then, the Le- 


gislature should, under a particular state of excite- | 


ment, adopt a particular measure supposed to be 
for the relief of the State, although in contraven- 
tion of either the Federal or State Constitution, 
he should submit whether judges thus circum- 
stanced, thus dependent on the Legislature fora 
renewal of their appointments, were not at least— 
he would ask if they were not more—likely to 
yield tothe popular feelings and excitement in 
such State, and carry such law into effect, than 
the Supreme Court would be, from a mistaken 
love of power, to thwart the just and Constitu- 
tional measures of any State? He thought, un- 
der such circumstances, the Supreme Court would 
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be the safest tribunal to decide the question, even 
with reference to the permanent interests of the 
State itself. But, said he, if you require the con- 
currence of so large a proportion of the members 
of that tribunal, do you not endanger the whole- 
some correction which it was intended that court 
should make of any measures of abuses which 
the States, under a state of excitement, might 
adopt ? 

The Constitution of the United States secures 
to the citizens of each State the rights of citizens 
of the several States. The citizens of one State 
may hold property in any other State. They may 
contract with the citizens of any other State, and 
are entitled to a just remedy to enforée such con- 
tracts. Might it not happen that non-residents 
might acquire large claims against the citizens 
of any given State? Such, for example, as was 
the case a few years ago in relation to Eastern 
merchants with the people of the West. Such, 
indeed, as was the case with the people of the 
State whence this proposition originated, and the 
merchants east of the mountains. In such a case, 
if the debtor State should adopt unconstitutional 
measures for the relief of its citizens, would not 
the —— requiring the concurrence of a large 
portion of the Judges of the Supreme Court to 
correct such a procedure, more expose the credit- 
ors to the injury, than the usual mode of decision 
would the debtors? Such a principle, indeed, he 
conceived well calculated to alter the whole the- 
ory of our Government. 

The object of government was as well to protect 
minorities as majorities. This principle would 
go far to destroy those rights. 

But the particular case, which might by possi- 
bility occur for the decision of this tribunal, was 
one of grave and serious importance. He said 
the United States had admitted the State he had 
the honor to represent into the Union, under a 
compact that slavery shall not exist within its 
limits. At present, a large portion of the citizens 
of that State were under the impression that the 
introduction of slavery would tend greatly to re- 
lieve their pecuniary embarrassments, embarrass- 
ments which, indeed, afflicted every portion of 
the West. Acting under the influence of a strong 
anxiety to relieve themselves from their distress, 
many of them were now disposed to test the bind- 
ing character of this compact, and to abrogate it. 
Without intending to express any opinion on the 
effect of this compact, he would remark that, 
should a majority of the people decide on the 
adoption of the measure, it would doubtless make 
a case for the decision of the Supreme Court ; 
and, should it happen, it will be a fearful question. 
It will involve nothing less, sir, than the balance 
of power between the slave and non-slave hoiding 
States. Those who witnessed, as well as those 
who know of, the convulsive discussion in this 
House on the Missouri question, cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the magnitude of this subject. In decid- 
ing that question, should it ever arise, if a majority 
of that court shall be found to decide against the 
validity of the act of the State, but not a suffi- 
cient majority under the provision now under 
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consideration, it could not fail to shake the nation 
to its centre. 

While this tribunal may be called on to decide 
questions of such momentous magnitude, he though; 
it behooved the House to examine well the effect; 
of the principle now proposed. For such examj- 
nation, we certainly are not prepared at this time 
and the amendment, therefore, should not now be 
adopted. 

r. A. Stevenson, of Virginia, suggested that 
as the session was far advanced, and this subject 
was of great moment, it would be most expedient 
to withdraw the amendment at this time. 

Mr. Mercatre expressed some reluctance at 
adopting this course, bat finally consented to with. 
draw the amendment; and, having done so— 

The bill was ordered to a third reading. 


— 





Tvuespay, May 18. 

The Committee on Commerce were discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act authorizing an examina- 
tion and survey of the harbor of Charleston, in 
South Carolina ; of Saint Mary’s in Georgia; and 
of the coast of Florida; and for other purposes ;” 
and it was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. Joun T. Jounson, 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be av- 
thorized and directed to pay to each messenger, 
for his extra services, fifty dollars, in addition to 
what was allowed at the end of the last session. 

A Message was received from the Presipen? 
or THE Unitep Srares, as follows: 

To the House of Representatives of the United States : 

I communicate to the House a report, with accom- 
panying documents, received from Alexander Hamil- 
ton, one of the Commissioners of land titles in East 
Florida ; deeming the statements therein contained to 
be worthy of the particular attention of the House, 
and of a nature which may, perhaps, require their in- 
terposition, or that of both branches of the Legislature. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Wasunineton, May 18, 1824. 

The Message was referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Engrossed bills of the following titles, viz: An 
act providing for a grant of land for the seat of 
government in the Territory of Florida, and for 
other purposes; An act granting donations of land 
to certain actual settlers in the Territory of Flor- 
ida; An act altering the time of holding the ses- 
sions of the Supreme Court; were read the third 
time, and passed. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
on.the bill to discontinue certain post roads, and 
to establish others. 

Various amendments were made in the details 
of this bill—a motion was made by Mr. Bart- 
LETT, of New Hampshire, to strike out the 2d sec- 
tion, which discontinues certain routes from and 
after the 25th of April next. The motion was 
negatived. And the section was gone through, 
and almost the whole of it stricken out, line by 
line; when the Committee rose, reported progress, 
and had leave to sit again. 
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The Committee of the whole House, to which | ion, an adjournment earlier than the 31st instant; 
js committed the bill to alter the judicial districts | which day, therefore, he proposed. 
of Virginia, and for other purposes, were dis-| Mr. Wick irre, of Kentucky, put it to the House 
charged from the further consideration thereof. yr a the circumstances known to a 

they would remain in session to await the arriva 
DAY OF ADJOURNMENT. of the officer of this House. He had just been 

Mr. Conner, of New York, moved to consider | informed that the Sergeant-at-Arms arrived at 
the joint resolution on a day of adjournment, and | Louisville, so as to leave that place for Ed- 
called for the yeas and nays on the question of | wardsville on the 4th of this month; by the 10th 
consideration ; which were ordered. of the month he may have reached Edwardsville ; 

Mr. Cocke moved for a call of the House, pre- | by the 17th he may have arrived at Louisville, on 
vious to calling the yeas and nays. his return: it will take 8 or 10 days to get thence 

The motion was carried—ayes 62, noes 50. to Wheeling, and three or four days thence to this 

The roll was then partly called, when Mr. Tay- | place, supposing no interruption of the journey to 
Lor moved to dispense with the further call; | occur: and when it is recollected that there was 
which was agreed to. The question of consider- | no regular chain of steamboat navigation, and 
ation was then taken by yeas and nays, and deter- | that travellers have sometimes to wait several days 
mined as follows—yeas 99, nays 73. for a passage, could it be in the contemplation of 

So the House agreed to consider the resolution. | any gentleman to wait here until the messenger 

Mr. Taytor, of New York, proposed the 26th | returns—say, till the 15th, or even the 10th of 
June. He wished the resolution were made blank, 
so as to fill it with such day asa majority of the 
House should be found to approve. 

Mr. Wesster, of Massachusetts, said that, when 
this suiject was before the House the other day, 
the member from Illinois stated, from his knowl- 
edge of the distance, &c., that an answer to the 
summons of this House might be expected by the 
23d or 24th of this month. From the facts which 
had since come to the knowledge of the gentle- 
man, Mr. W. said, he should like to know what 
was his present opinion on that subject. 

Mr. Cook said that, when he made a statement 
on this subject some days ago, it was impossible 
that he should be apprized of the obstructions to 
the progress of the messenger of the House. He 
had stated that he might return by the 23d or 24th 


Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, proposed an ear- 
lier day. 

Mr. Cucperer, of North Carolina, was opposed 
toan adjournment at so early a day as even the 
latest which was proposed. He adverted to the 
appointment of a committee of investigation on 
charges preferred against a high officer of the 
Government, and to the summons which had been 
despatched by an officer of the House for the per- 
son who preferred those charges. The House had 
been heretofore informed that, allowing time for 
going and returning, the individual in question 
might be expected to arrive here by the 26th of 
this month. For his part, he said, he was unwill- 
ing to go away without allowing a reasonable 
time for the return of the messenger, &c. The 


— 
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_ charges which had been preferred, had been con- | of the month, but that was upon the supposition 
' sidered of sufficient importance to entitle them to | that no difficulty had occurred in his progress in 
——— and he was not disposed to adjourn | the river. Since making that statement, he had 
until t 

_ whole facts of the case reported to the House, | was not able to leave Louisville before 4 o’clock 
' when, he said, he would express his opinion of | in the afternoon of the 4th of May. He might 
the merits of it, regardless of consequences, and | reach Edwardsville in five or six days. If an op- 


at investigation was completed, and the | seen a letter from the Sergeant-at-Arms, that he 


he hoped the House would do the same. portunity should present itself for resuming his 
Mr. WarrFiELD, of Maryland, said, that every ; journey by water, he might return to Louisville 


| one knew that the Sergeant-at-Arms of this House | in five days, say by the 15th of this month. It 
| had gone for the purpose of bringing to this House | was not probable that he could reach this place 
_ Mr. Edwards, to be examined respecting certain | in less than fifteen days after his arrival at Louis- 
_ charges which he had preferred against one of | ville. It would not be reasonable, therefore, to 
_ the highest officers of the Government. Whether, | calculate on the arrival of the messenger or Mr. 
| in sending for him, the committee of this House | Edwards sooner than the 30th of the month, under 


had done right or wrong, was not now the ques- | any circumstances. And if the House is disposed 
tion; but, having done it, he was of opinion that | to wait for him, said Mr. C., as I sincerely hope it 
adue respect to the parties interested, to public | is, that object will be entirely defeated by fixing 
opinion, and to consistency in the course of this | on an earlier day for the adjournment than the 
body, would induce the House, at all events, to | last of this month. Mr. C. repeated, that he 
continue the session until the person to whom he | most sincerely hoped that the House would con- 
referred should have had a reasonable opportunity | tinue in session until Mr. Edwards should arrive. 
of reaching the Seat of Government. Otherwise,| Mr. McLane, of Delaware, said, that there was 
said he, in what situation before the public shall ; no member of the House who would remain here, 
we present ourselves? He was as willing as any | were the session prolonged, at greater personal in- 
gentleman to bring this session to a close; but, a | convenience, or sacrifice of interest or of feeling, 





_ due respect to the distinguished officer whose | than himself. But it was too late now for gen- 


conduct is arraigned, and to every consideration | tlemen to listen to considerations of that descrip- 
connected with the subject, forbade, in his opin-! tion. The decision has been taken. Every gen- 
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tleman must have known, when this investigation 
was instituted, that it would be attended with se- 
rious inconveniences. I was myself fully aware 


of it, said he, and it was for that reason, among 


others of higher import, that I was opposed to the 
institution of this committee of investigation. The 
House, however, determined to go on, and it does 
appear to me to be due to the parties and to the 
inanener of the House, that it shall now be car- 
ried through, and that every opportunity shall be 
given, to all the parties concerned, for a full in- 
vestigation. Laying aside all personal considera- 
tions, the public good aenanied: thiscourse. From 
what had been said by the honorable member from 
Illinois, it was apparent that an earlier day for the 
arrival of Mr. aan than the last day of the 
month, could not be fixed. But the reasons which 
influenced him, Mr. McL. said, would prevent 


him from voting, at this time, to fix any day of 


adjournment. The committee of investigation 
had sent for the individual who preferred the 
charges which are under investigation. If I un- 
derstand the process with which our officer is 
charged, said he, it does not authorize the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms to bring this individual here. It is 
a mere summons to him to attend, which he may 
obey, or not. He probably may not be ready— 
few invividuals would be ready, at so short a 
notice, to set off on so long a journey, the day he 
receives the summons. In any event, he cannot 
get here before the thirty-first of the month, and 
perhaps not for some days later. And for what 
purpose, sir, have we sent for him? Is it to pre- 
sent himself here,and say, “ Here I am,” and thus 
let the business end? ‘That is certainly not my 
view of the case. Here is a charge which the 
House has deemed of sufficient importance to insti- 
tute an inquiry in relation to it. They have sent 
for Mr. Edwards, to deliver what testimony he 
may be able to afford in relation to it. After this 
is done, time should be allowed for an investiga- 
tion of all matters connected with this individual ; 
and I am free to say that I, for one, want time to 
follow it up. I do not want merely to have Mr. 
Edwards here, and to have a report made upon 
the subject, but I want to have a full investiga- 
tion. For these reasons I am not willing now to 
fix.a day of adjournment. If that be done, in what 
situation will the House be placed? Suppose 
that any accident should occur to prevent the ar- 
rival of Mr. Edwards on the thirty-first: the da 
being now fixed, the House will have adjourned, 
perhaps, the very day before he arrives. This 
course, Mr. McL. said, he conceived, would be 
unjust to the party whose reputation had been as- 
sailed in the address to the House. He was wil- 
ling, at all risks, to remain till this individual 
should come—have been examined by the com- 
mittee, and the result reported to this House, and 
acted upon. If necessary to public justice, he 
would wait here until midsummer to see these 
objects accomplished. 

Mr. Bucuanan, of Pennsylvania, entirely con- 
curred in most of the views of the gentleman from 
Delaware, but he differed from him as to his con- 
clusion. From the information which had been 





given to the House, by the gentleman from |\|j. 
nois, it was perfectly evident, and must strike the 
mind of every body, that Mr. Edwards cannot be 
expected to arrive here before the fourth or fifth 
of June. If the House waited for his arrival a 
all, consistency and a sense of duty would require 
them to remain in session until he was examined 
that the information which he possesses may be 
eviscerated and laid before the House. On a mod. 
erate calculation, this will take to the tenth of June, 
and, said Mr. B., 1 ask whether we will delay ou; 
adjournment till that day on this account, or whe. 
ther we shall not rather adjourn at an otherwise 
convenient season? If I thought, that, to await 
the arrival of Mr. Edwards was of any impor- 
tance to the country, or to the distinguished off 
cer whose conduct is implieated by the charges, 
I would remain here at any sacrifice. But] am 
not of that opinion. When Mr. Edwards pre. 
sented his charges to this House, he referred for 
the foundation and support of them to documen- 
tary testimony, and tothatalone. That testimony, 
with the charges, is in the possession of as able 
and impartial committee as was ever raised in any 
public body. I am persuaded that the committee 
is, or can be in one or two days, ready to report 
upon that testimony. Now, I ask, how can the 
Secretary of the Treasury be implicated by an 
adjournment, without waiting for Mr. Edwards? 
The proofs are here; the committee is diligently 
engaged in the examination of them, and are 
ready (or can be in a short time) to make their 
report ; and I protest against the idea of the House 
having committed itself, or pledged itself in any 
way, to wait for Mr. Edwards. The House has 
not, in any way, confirmed the decision of that 
committee to send for Mr. Edwards. At the time 
this accusation of Mr. Edwards was brought to 
the House, I tried three several times to get the 
floor, to move to lay it on the table for one day. 
Had this been then done, I am persuaded we should 
have had no further trouble with it. Believing 
that the House is not pledged, and that it is not 
expected of us to wait for Mr. Edwards; and that, 
as regards our legislative business, we shall be 
perfectly prepared to adjourn on Monday, | will 
ropose thatday. In any event, the motion of my 
riend from Maryland ought not to prevail. Ii 
the House determine to wait and examine Mr. 
Edwards, they ought to adupt the views of the 
entleman from Delaware, and not at this time 
ix upon any day for the adjournment. If other- 
wise, the earliest day that had been named should 
be taken. 

Mr. Hamixton, of South Carolina, said he was 
as little disposed as his friend from Delaware to 
adopt a course calculated to preclude any deci- 
sion on this subject, that was due to the character 
of the House, or properly subservient to the ends 
of justice. But, believing that the views which 
he had taken of this subject were erroneous, he 
could not but believe, if the House came to the dec!- 
sion which he recommended, it would not subserve 
the purpose of justice, but only vexatiously pro- 
long the session. He begged leave to call the at- 


tention of the House more directly to the subject 
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involved in this question. What is it? said he. 
An officer who has received an appointment 
within the gift of the Executive of this country, 
has made a charge against an officer in the Cabi- 
net of the Executive. Instead of directing this 
charge to his proper Chief, the Executive, the 
accusing party has improperly, and I regret it, 
thrown it into this House. Under the excitement 
of the moment, which I also regret, this charge 
took what I conceive an improper direction in this 
House. It has been put into the possession of a 
committee, acknowledged on all hands to be ex- 
ceedingly well qualified to investigate it. But, in 
reference to the course which the House ought 
now to take, Mr. H. said, it is very proper that 


, the grounds of the accuser himself should be taken 


' into consideration. 


description whatsoever ? 


In support of his charges, to 
what does he refer us? To his own testimony 
hereafter to be delivered? To oral proof of any 
To any evidence be- 


' yond the walls of the Capitol? No; but to doc- 


uments already in the possession of the House. 


_ Under a belief that this individual may have done 


| charges relate, a messenger has been des 


wrong, to the character of the officer to whom his 
tehed 
by this House to summon him here. That was 
supererogatory, for the Executive had anticipated 
this act of the House, and, with great propriety, 


| because that is the branch of the Government to 
' which he is at present amenable, transmitted to 


' cision of the case before the House. 


him instructions to await the proceedings of this 
House. His presence here, however, Mr. H. said, 
was not in the slightest degree material to the de- 
Now, if 


_ the individual preferring these accusations could 


We ae 


se 


| ceived not. 
' inthe power of the committee of investigation, 
_ from the materials which they have collected, to 
_ make a report in the course of four or five days. 


_ it might arise, that justice required, on one or the 
| other hand, further measures, was this House to 
_ take them? No; for, he said, he did not appre- 
_ hend that, in any event, it was proposed to carry 
_ the matter to the extent of impeachment. 


_ and irritating topics—a discussion which, it is pos- 
; consequences? If ultimate justice was necessary 
_ tobe done, by whom is it to be done? By the 


' Executive of the country; and, if either individ- 


_ has been done to him, to that authority let him 


' have any just ground of complaint against the 


House for not awaiting his arrival, he admitted 
it would be proper that they should do so. But, 
could he, under all the circumstances, have any 
cause of complaint on that score? Mr. H. con- 
e understood (he said) that it was 


Admitting that, in the result of that investigation, 


What 
then? Was it desirable to have a debate got up 
in this House, to involve the discussion of angry 


sible, would be attended with most unpleasant 


ual concerned shall conceive that any injustice 


appeal for redress. Mr. H. here disclaimed, most 
positinely and emphatically, any intention of un- 

indness in regard to either of the individuals, in 
the course which he was disposed to pursue. But, 
remaining here, at vast cost to the country, and 
at vast inconvenience to the individual members 
of Congress, he should consider wholly unjustifi- 













able. 
had admitted some things fatal to his own argu- 
ment. It was imposible, he had remarked, to sa 
whether Mr. Edwards would be able, from ill 
health, or other circumstances, to come at all. 
The very uncertainty attending this subject was 
conclusive why an early day should be fixed upon 
for adjournment. 
all, he will probably be here by the 24th or 25th, 
as estimated heretofore, and, as yet, possible. But, 
honestly believing that it was not necessary he 
should be present, Mr. H. said, he should vote for 
an adjournment on the 26th instant. 








The gentleman from Delaware, he said, 


If Mr. Edwards can come at 


Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, said, if he was un- 


willing to fix the time of adjournment at present, 
it was not from regard to the accuser, whose 
charges had, from the choice of the individual 
himself, been made from a point distant from the 
Capitol, when he might have made them here, 
had he supposed it due to himself to be present at 
their investigation. 
mission to 
ecutive would have had no difficulty in granting 
the Minister five or six days mere for that pur- 
pose. With regard to the interests of the accused, 
and of the country, one thing it was highly im- 
portant to know, viz: whether the testimony of 
this individual was considered by the committee 
of investigation to be material or not. 
House had no agency in sending for him. The 
warrant was issued antecedent to any proceeding 
on the part of this House upon the subject. 
are to infer, from the fact that the committee sent 
for him, that Mr. Edwards is deemed a material 
witness. 
for him unless his testimony was considered im- 
portant. . We have, therefore, a right to suppose 


Certainly, after delaying the 
exico for eighteen months, the Ex- 


This 
We 
The committee had no right to send 


that his testimony is material, because otherwise 
he would not have been sent for. If his testi- 
mony is material, and we adjourn before his ar- 
rival, the public opinion will be, that we have ar- 
rested the investigation of his charges. If that 
be the only question to be decided, my mind, said 
Mr. M., is made up. I will not do any act that 
shall compromit the dignity or justice of this 
House. Unless we have information, from the 
committee, that the witness is not deemed a ma- 
terial one, I cannot consent to adjourn short of 
the period when Mr. Edwards may arrive and be 
examined. Was it possible, Mr. M. asked, that 
the House would receive this accusation, appoint 
a committee to investigate it, and then adjourn 
without acting conclusively upon it? It was 
highly important, to the proper decision of the 
pending question, to know from the committee 
what were the views which he entertained of 
the consequence of Mr. Edwards’s testimony; 
and Mr. M. rested the question on this ground— 
that, if the testimony of Mr. Edwards was ma- 
terial, the House ought to remain in session until 
he arrived, and that the House had a right to pre- 
sume it was so, until informed by the committee 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Manoum, of North Carolina, said he was 
as anxious as any member of the House could be 
to leave this wretched place, and return home, if, 
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contrary to his opinion of the matter, a sense of | quiry by adjourning before the investigation js 
duty would allow of an adjournment.as early as| closed? To try the sense of the House on the 
was pro . It had been said that the act of | subject, whether it is prepared to act upon its 
calling for Mr. Edwards was not the act of this| present information, he moved that the resolution 
House, and, further, that the presence of the ac-| lie on the table. : 

cuser is not necessary—and that he himself has| The question on this motion was taken with- 
shown that it is not. But, said Mr. M., we have | out debate, by yeas and nays, and decided in the 
committed the investigation of this matter to a | negative. 

committee composed of gentlemen esteemed on r. ALexanDeR Smyts, of Virginia, then rose 
all sides of the House for their superior intelli- | and said that he should vote for adjourning on the 
gence and unquestionable integrity. That com-| 31st of the present month. He should not be in 
mittee, in its wisdom, has decided, and, I believe, | favor of waiting till that day for the arrival of 
with perfect unanimity, that Mr. Edwards should | the individual who had been sent for, and the 
be brought before them. It is to be presumed | prosecution of the inquiry which had been com. 
there are some matters of fact which he is ex-| menced, were that to be the sole object. But he 
pected to disclose, which make his presence ne. | thought that the time of the House might be fully 
cessary; and, until I hear to the contrary from | and usefully occupied in business of a public and 
that committee, I shall oppose my humble opinion | strictly eat kind. He had been in- 
and voice against an adjournment before Mr.| formed by a gentleman, on whose accuracy, in 
Edwards’s arrival. And this view of the case| matters pertaining to the business of this House, 
appeals most strongly, not to the friends of the | he had been in the habit of relying, that there yet 
distinguished person who stands accused before | remained as many as ninety bills and eat Te- 
us, and in so delicate a relation to this House and | ports of committees, yet unacted upon, or only in 
to the nation, but to the friends of Mr. Edwards. | part attended to. These would usefully occupy 
What will be the consequence if, after the solemn | the time, and it was ~~ possible that, before the 
decision of our committee, that it is necessary Mr. | day he had mentioned, the person expected might 
Edwards should be brought before this House, we | arrive. He thought the gentleman from Illinois 
should say his presence is entirely unnecessary, | mistaken in his calculation when he said that 
and that a reference to documentary testimony | that person could not be here before the 31st in- 
only is necessary? If such be the fact, why is it; stant. He believed that the journey from Louis- 
not announced to the House from the proper| ville to this city might be accomplished in ten 
source, the committee which sent for him? It is| days; and, in that vase, the messenger might re- 
not announced, and I, therefore, presume that the | turn by the 24th of this month. He considered 
opinion still exists that Mr. Edwards ought to be| the House bound to allow a reasonable time for 
here. And, whilst this is the fact, we shall treat | the arrival of the person whose attendance it had 
the just claims of this high officer (the =e Public opinion, with what justice he 








of the Treasury) with worse than scorn and con-| should not say, would set down every individual 
tumely, if, after having sent for his accuser, we | of this House, on one side or the other, in this 
adjourn before he comes, and deprive the accused | affair, and would attribute every part of their 
of the opportunity of a full and fair investigation | conduct to partiality and design. It was the duty 
of these charges. On the other hand, what have | of the House, as much as possible, to avoid giving 
you done? Have you not, to a certain extent,| occasion for such reflections. lt had been ob- 
endorsed these charges? That which never could | jected that the sending for Mr. Edwards was only 
have stuck to the character of the Secretary, have | the act of a committee. True: but that commit- 
you not fixed there, by a solemn act, in recog-j| tee received its authority to send for him, from 
nising the claim of these charges to investigation? | this House; they have reported their proceedings 
And will you abandon the investigation, and, as | in sending for him to this House, and this House 
far as you can, suffer the obloquy to remain? It} has transmitted those proceedings to the President 
has been said that it is due to both these high | of the United States; and thereby given to the 
officers, the accuser as well as the accused, that | act of sending for him every sanction which the 
this investigation should not be closed without | circumstances would admit. The accuser had 
waiting for Mr. Edwards. As to one of these| made a variety of statements in relation to the 
persons, Mr. M. said, he differed from the gentle- | officer accused; it was proper that he should be 
man who thus said; because, as to the accuser, he | put upon his oath, and cross-examined. On the 
could have made his eharges at any time, as well | whole, considering the public interest, the dignity 
as when he did make them—and, if it had been | of this House, and the character and public sla- 
absolutely necessary that he should be present | tion of both the individuals concerned, he could 
during the investigation, he could have procured | not consent to vote for an earlier day than the 31st 
himself the opportunity of being so, without the | instant. 

invitation of this House. He selected his time;} Mr. WessTer observed that, as in a case of 
and, near the close of the session, when he is at a | fact with which he was not personally acquaint 
distance from the Seat of Government, he has | ed, he must rely on the opinion of some other pet- 
preferred to present his charges. We have par-| son, he thought it proper to take, as his best guide, 
tially sanctioned those charges by consenting to| the opinion of the gentleman from Illinois, who, 
investigate them; and shall we submit to the| being an inhabitant of that part of the Union 
humiliating construction of abandoning the in-! through which the person sent for had to travel, 
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was to be presumed best acquainted with the 
robable time at which he could arrive. That 

ntleman declares it as his opinion that he can- 
not be in this city before the 30th of the present 
month. If so, the 3lst was, of all days in the 
year, the most improper and the most unluck 
that could have been selected. He had muc 
rather agree to an earlier or a later day. The 
question to be settled was, whether the House 
shall wait for the witness who had been summon- 
ed? If it determined to wait, then the 7th or 8th 
of June would be the earliest period which it 
could, with propriety, fix for adjournment. As to 
the expediency or inexpediency of waiting, he 
meant to express no opinion, far less to represent 
that of the investigating committee. It was agreed, 
on all hands, that the ordinary legislative business, 
which demanded the attention of the House, might 
be got through with by the 24th or 25th instant. 
If the House did not choose to wait for Mr. Ed- 
wards, he presumed one of those days would be 
a proper one; if it did choose to wait, then the 
7th or 8th of June would be the proper time. At 
all events, he considered the middle ground as the 
worst. 

Mr. WaARFIELD rose in reply, and said he was 
very sorry that the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts should consider the 31st day of the 
month as so peculiarly unlucky. That day, he 
believed, came on a Monday. If it had fallen on 
a Friday, he should have been less surprised at 
the opinion, as he had heard Friday called the 





































the first suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois, 
that Mr. Edwards would probably arrive on the 
24th, in which case the 3lst would leave ample 


mittee might require. That the House can get 
through with the legislative business by the 24th, 
was mere matter of opinion. An honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, on whose minute attention 
to the business of this House he had been in the 
habit of relying, had just told the House that it had 
business enough to occupy its attention till the 
3ist of the month; in which case, he did not see 
how that could be considered as an “ unlucky” 
day, or as “middle ground.” It was true, the 
House itself had not sent for the individual, but 
its resolution had empowered a committee of its 
own members to send for personsand papers. No 
farther act of authority was needed, and the House 
had sanctioned the act of the committee so far as 
it could do so. 

It was urged that the personal testimony of this 
witness was not material; that he had referred to 
documentary evidence for every part of his charge, 
and that none other was requisite. If this was 
the fact, the House need sit no longer; and, if the 
committee of investigation will report that fact to 
this House, he would vote for a speedy adjourn- 
ment. But he considered the argument as un- 
satisfactory. No such fact had been reported by 
that committee. On the contrary, they had them- 
selves sent for this witness. He viewed the repu- 
tation of all parties as involved, and he heartily 
assented to the sentiment that, let the result strike 
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where it may, the investigation should proceed. 
He trusted the House would persevere, as he 
thought they could not, with propriety, retrace 
their steps. 


the floor to discuss the propriety of fixing on any 
pened ee day for the adjournment of the House. 


this business had taken, the presence of the person 
sent for might be material to the accused, and to 
the other party also. 
acted as to recognise the propriety of sending for 
Mr. Edwards, it appeared proper, with regard to 
consistency of conduct. that the House should 
wait for his arrival. 
rose for, was to reply to some remarks of the 
member from North Ca 

no member of the House appears disposed to ex- 
press an opinion in regard to the merits of the 
matter now before the committee of investigation, 
I was some little surprised that the honorable gen- 
tlemen should venture or think it necessar 
press an opinion as to the merits of the claim of 
either party concerned to be heard before this 
House, or contest the claim of one party as he did, 
when he intimated that the situation of the absent 
party claimed no indulgence at the hands of the 
House. The honorable member spoke of the time 
of preferring the charges, and said, in substance, 
that other and previous times might have been 
selected, and, not having been, that party had no 
claim on the consideration of the House. 
correct this statement only that I have risen, for 
my honest wish was, and is, not to indulge in 
feeling in regard to this matter until I see some- 
thing which is in my opinion calculated to place 
in an unfair light the facts respecting this contro- 
































































Mf. Coox said, in rising, that he had not taken 
e was disposed to think that, from the course 


The House having so far 


What he more particularly 


rolina. As (said Mr. C.) 


to ex- 


It is to 


versy, and then the relation in which I stand to 
the House, to the country, and to the party* which 
has preferred these charges, would require me to 
correct such erroneous statements; and for this 
purpose I now rise. I will state the circum- 
stances of this case, in a preliminary point of 
view, without attempting to state what will be its 
ultimate result. It is known to this House that a 
report was made by the Treasury Department to 
this House on the 22d of March. That report 
impugned the veracity, and of course impeached 
the character of Mr. Edwards. Upon the face of 
the document itself, it is to be presumed, and I be- 
lieve it can be incontestably proved, that it was 
that report which elicited the Address of Mr. Ed- 
wards to this House. But, the gentleman from 
North Carolina says that a previous time might 
have been selected for it. Let me remind the 
gentleman, who was not a member of the last 
Congress, that this House did then undertake to 
investigate a part of this subject. There is noth- 
ing, upon the ground of his silence upon this sub- 
ject, that can in any degree justly prejudice Mr. 
Edwards’s standing on the same footing with the 
individual whose conduct he has arraigned. @T hey 





* It may be proper for the due understanding of this 
passage, and of others in the debate, to state that Mr. 
Cook is the son-in-law of Mr. Edwards. 
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both stand on the same ground. The individual 
who has sent this memorial to Congress, has his 
reputation assailed; and, in the course of the ar- 
gument of his memorial, he goes on to show that 
the foundation is not solid—and this argument he 
addresses to this House, to whom the report in 
uestion was made. These individuals, there- 
Love, ought both to be considered as ens on 
the same ground. Let justice be done to them; 
let the truth be disclosed ; and, nearly as I stand 
in relation to one of them, 1 am willing to see 
justice done, and the sharp edge of truth cut 
whomsoever shall come in the way of it. It is 
not just—it is not consistent with the nature of 
the discussion this morning, to express opinions to 
the re of one or the other of these individ- 
uals. I have myself abstained from doing so, and 
trust I shall continue to abstain, having risen now 
only to correct what appeared to me to be incor- 
rect in the view which had been taken by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 
Mr. Taytor here required the previous ques- 
tion, but the House refused to sustain the call. 
Mr. Manecum then replied to Mr. Coox. He 
said he could not but exceedingly regret that the 
gentleman from Illinois should have misconceived 
the remarks which he had made. If I understood 
myself, if the House understood me, and I beg the 
gentleman from Illinois now distinctly to under- 
stand me, I expressed this opinion: that the situa- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury is at this 
time one of peculiar delicacy, as it relates to his 
standing towards the American people; that, these 
charges having been preferred at this late period 
of the session, and the House of Representatives 
having instituted an inquiry into them, it behooved 
the House to prosecute this inquiry toa close. I 
did draw a distinction, and I believe that every 
gentleman in this House who is unconnected with 
the parties in point of feeling, will sustain me in 
it, between the relative situation of the parties. 
This is not as interesting a matter to the accuser 
as to the accused. The personal attendance of 
the former is in nowise necessary, unless he is in 
turn assailed, and he desires a suspension of opin- 
ion until he can be heard. Were these charges 
referred to a committee for the purpose of trying 
Mr. Edwards? Is it with a view of ascertaining 
whether he is guilty or not guilty that this com- 
mittee has been instituted? I had understood to 
the contrary, and I regret that the gentleman 
should be so fastidious on the occasion—on an 
occasion on which he professes not to have any 
feeling, and, it is to be presumed, has none. It is 
because this committee is raised, not to try Mr. 
Edwards—upon whose merits I expressly disavow 
having formed any opinion, and much less would 
I now express any, if I had formed one—but to 
try the Secretary of the Treasury, that he is most 
interested init. Itis due to consistency—it is due, 
if I may say so, to an honorable course, not to aban- 
don is inquiry after having instituted it. Upon 
this subject, I hope my course has appeared per- 
fectly correct in the estimation of every gentleman 
in the House, the one from Illinois excepted. I 
mean not to throw myself into the arena as the 
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pan of any man. If a blow is to fall, let it 
ight on the right one, fall where it may. The 
public mind is excited by this subject. All cir. 
cumstances call upon us to pursue the investiga- 
tion; and, if I were a political enemy of the 
individual accused before us, I should feel myself 
bound to prosecute the investigation whilst his 
friends claimed it. And if when it is brought to 


; | a close, the accuser cannot substantiate his charge, 


if the blow fall on him, and he stagger under it, 
it will not have been aimed at him either by this 
House or others. If it fall on the Secretary, it 
will be because it was aimed at him: and, whilst 
he claims a trial; whilst his friends claim a 
thorough investigation of these charges, shall we 
refuse him a ng t which is due to the vilest cul- 
prit in theland? 1 hope, sir, I shall be understood, 
when I expressly disavow appearing here as the 
rtisan of any body. I am only the humble de 
ender of what I consider to be due to the char. 
acter of this House, to the individual charged, and 
to a just respect to the people whom we represent. 
Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia, said, he entirely con- 
curred in the opinion that, granting all sufficient 
time for the arrival and examination of Mr. Ed- 
wards, the House might be able to adjourn by the 
7th day of June, and he proposed that day accord- 
ingly. It was due to the character of this House 
that it should remain here till that time, even at 
great expense, and great personal sacrifice. He 
adverted to the necessity of acting on this case 
with precision and on mature reflection, that im- 
proper conclusions may not be drawn, as to the 
motives which govern the House in its course, 
by the people of the United States. This memo- 
rial of Mr. Edwards, said Mr. F., bears date the 
6th of April, and, by due course of the mail, should 
have arrived here on the 10th day of that month. 
The first information which the House had of the 
existence of this packet, was on the 19th of April; 
and, by a singular coincidence, that was the very 
day when the Senate fixed upon a day for the 
adjournment of the two Houses. The House of 
Representatives, with a feeling which a sense of 
justice was calculated to inspire, instituted a com- 
mittee to investigate the subject, and clothed it 
with power to send for persons and papers. On 
the 2lst, a resolution was submitted by me, which 
was not agreed to, to communicate the fact to the 
Executive. On another day, a nearly similar 
resolution was offered by another gentleman. On 
the 22d, the committee reported a part of their 
proceedings, and advised this House that they had 
ordered the messenger of the House to pursue 
Mr. Edwards, for the purpose of calling him before 
them. This messenger left the City of Washing- 
ton on the 24th. To make the greater speed, he 
assed by Baltimore, under the absurd pretext that 
™ was liable to be interrupted in his journey by 
the usage of the stage office giving preference (0 
other passengers, as if it were possible for any 
stage-coach usage to arrest the messenger of this 
House. He went down the river from Wheeling, 
and arrived at Louisville on the 3d; and we are 
now informed that it is impossible he can arrive 
here before the 4th of next month. In what sit- 
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uation, sir, shall we be placed if this investigation 
be suspended ; if the House adjourns without 
waiting for this individual? What was the ob- 
ject of the address in which the charges have been 

referred? To defend the reputation of the late 

enator from Illinois? Todefend himself! How ? 
By accusation of another? It;is not worth while 
to mince matters in a case of this kind. It is im- 
possible for any individual— 

Mr. Trims, of Kentucky, here rose, with 
permission of Mr. Forsyrs, to explain, that the 
messenger of the House, in going by Baltimore, 
had acted by the advice of others who knew, by 
experience, that it was the surest route, witha 
view to expedition. 

Mr. Forsytu disclaimed any intention to blame 
the messenger, having no doubt he had acted upon 
advice and information of others—there certainly 
was a day lost by his taking that route. Mr. F. 
resumed bis argument. It is impossible, said he, 
for any member of the House to read this address’ 
to believe that the object of the person making 


the charges was to punish the individual charged, 
_ through the agency of the powers of this House. 


| My own impressions are, that the individual ex- 


pected that his address would be printed, under 
the sanction of this House, and that no further 
notice would be taken of it; and that it would be 
the foundation for assailing the reputation of the 
individual whom he accuses, through the ensuing 
Summer—for what purpose, everybody can under- 
stand. This object has been disappointed, b 

the investigation which the House had ordered. 


' In justice to the individual whose conduct is as- 


sailed—I speak not of him as anofficer ; not of the 


_ purity of his character, and the integrity of his 
- conduct, which I believe to be, in truth, his only 
| reproach—but of his pretensions to the first office 
| in the gift of the people—this investigation should 
| be fully prosecuted, unless this House means to 
make itself a party in the projects of the individ- 


~ ual who has addressed it. 


A portion of the charges 


_ contained in his address have been rung through 
_ the country these twelve months past, or more, 


_ without effect. 
_ tigated in this Hall, to the utter confusion of the 


A part of them have been inves- 


| assailants of the Secretary. What is the object 


_ of the address which now embodies them ? 
- questionably, to give to them an artificial import- 
_ ance, to put a stamp of credit on what had 


n- 


een 


| already condemned by the people. And by whom 
| is this investigation carried on? I mean to excite 
| no unpleasant feeling in the mind of any gentle- 


_ man in this Hall; but it is proper, in coming to 
_ the determination which we are to make on the 
» question now before us, that all things should be 


considered, which bear upon it. It is known that 


_ there were, at the commencement of this session, 
_ five individuals presented to this House as candi- 
_ dates for their favor and that of the people, for the 
_ Presidential office. 
_ of this House is favorable to the claims of the four 
_ other candidates in opposition to the claims of the 
| Temaining one. 
: that this investigation has been instituted. hat 
_ will be the inference, if these charges are left in 


It is known that a majority 


It is by this House, thus disposed, 





suspense, by the adjournment of this House? I 
ask gentlemen to consider, what will be the effect 
of such a course? I am sure sir, that there is no 
member of this House who is desirous to do injus- 
tice to the individual in question ; but I put it to 
every member of this House, whether he does not 
at least leave a “loop to hang a doubt upon” if he 
agrees by his vote to an adjournment before Mr. 
Edwards arrives. All that is wanted is, that the 
individual sent for should be brought here, and 
questioned—“ What have you more tosay ? What 
are these defensive accusations which you talk 
about as having in reserve?” A single hour, af- 
ter his arrival, will suffice for his answers to these 
simple interrogatories. It is due to the nature of 
the subject, that we should wait for the arrival of 
Mr. Edwards. As it is stated, that there is reason 
to believe he may be here by the 30th of the month, 
and seven days will be sufficient for every possible 
allowance of time for his examination, and a re- 
port by the committee, and decision by the House 
upon it, I am in favor of fixing on the 7th June 
as the day of adjournment. 

Mr. Coox said, it must be painful, it could not 
but be painful, to a dignified and enlightened 
body, whose duty it was most solemnly to decide 
upon the merits of the matter before the commit- 
tee of investigation, to see, upon an incidental 
discussion of this description, the motives of indi- 
viduals misrepresented, and erroneous statements 
made, either from improper views, or because the 
facts were not correctly understood. The honor- 
able gentleman from Georgia, said he, has stated 
his belief as to the motive of the individual who 
lately transmitted an address to this House, which 
he has ascribed to motives, at which, if true, every 
honorable mind ought to revolt. He stated, that 
the memorial was presented, not with the hope 
of bringing on an investigation, but to have it 
printed without being investigated: If I have mis- 
understood the gentlemen, he will correct me— 
{[Mr. Forsytu said, the gentleman understands 
me correctly.] Iam not now, nor at any other 
time, if I can avoid it, about to give any opinion 
as to the merits of this controversy—but let the 
language of the memorial speak for itself. In 
the 18th page of it, the memorialist states that, 
under calls for information respecting the illicit 
introduction of slaves into the United States, in- 
formation called for by the House had been with- 
held, and says, in making the statement, “I chal- 
lenge investigation.” And, at the conclusion of 
his memorial, he says, that, if his charges are 
made in malice or in falsehood, it is a misde- 
meanor that would prove him unworthy of the of- 
fice he holds, and expressly invites the Secretary, 
or his friends, to make the charge against him. 
Language like this, said Mr. C., is in direct re- 
pugnance to the idea that he wishes to shrink 
from an investigation of his charges, and that he 
merely wished to afford food for the newspapers 
during the recess of Congress. Whether it be 
true or not, l ask whether it is proper for a member 
of this House, who is to pass upon this case be- 
fore God and man, to express so decided an opin- 
ion, which would go to stamp infamy upon one 
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of the parties in this controversy. I ask whether 
this is consistent with the dignified attitude which 
‘we ought to ar The honorable gentleman 
had better wait for his opinions until the report 
from the committee be made, for that committee 
able and honest as he believed them to be, would 

esent nothing but the truth in their report. 
Then is the time to ex such an opinion, if 
the facts shall warrant it; and, sorely as I shall 
regret it, on account of the particular relation in 
which I stand to that individual. let the power 
of truth be brought upon him—if it be sufficient 
to crush him, if due to justice, and the character of 
the country, let it be so: I will not undertake to ex- 
— an opinion, as to the merits of the Secretary— 

will wait until the facts shall come in solemn 
form before us—in that form which shall justify 
us in expressing an opinion thereupon, before this 
House and the nation. If malice be proved, let 
the seal of reprobation be stamped upon the au- 
thor of the address. Sincerely as I should lament 
it, my duty to myself and to my country would 
oblige me to express the truth upon the evidence 
before us. 

Mr. Forsyru said, the gentleman from Illinois 
was not well acquainted with the address, or he 
‘would not have put upon it the construction which 
he had: for the author of it expressly says, after 
making various charges against the Secretary of 
the Treasury, “I do not ask for an investigation of 
his conduct ;” and yet, with this staring us in the 
face, the gentleman tells us that the object of the 
address was an investigation ! Whether the opin- 
ion I have formed of the motives of the addresser 
be just or not, is for the House and the country 
to judge. It has been formed from a fair and 
simple view of the facts. The conclusion appears 
to my mind, and must be to every prejudiced 
mind, irresistible. Whether I am disqualified by 
this opinion, forced upon me by facts universally 
known, from passing upon this case, it is not for the 
gentleman from Illinois to undertake to deter- 
mine. 

I have never mingled in this transaction: my 
opinion is formed from what has appeared pub- 
licly in this House, and from the documents be- 
foreus; I know nothing further of this transac- 
tion. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, observed, that there 
was by no means that necessity for the arrival and 
personal presence of Mr. Edwards, which seemed 
to be supposed. Since sending for him, the com- 
mittee had investigated farther into the facts of 
the case, and, he believed, they were in circum- 
stances to make a re ort satisfactory to themselves 
and to this House. In the meanwhile it was very 
possible that that gentleman may come from 
Louisville in ten days. He could not think it 
needful for the House to sit here till the 8th of 
June. Should he not come even till the 30th, the 
House can, in that case, give its powers to a com- 
mittee, and the committee may sit during the re- 
cess; at all events he could not approve the pres- 
artes and must vote against it. 

r. 


LLEN, of Massachusetts, said, that he con- | m 


curred with his colleague (Mr. Wessrer) in the 
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opinion that, if the tauetiy which has been com. 
menced is to be prosecuted, 


the session must, ne. 
cessarily, be protracted at least to the most distan, 
day yet named. But, as he was of opinion that 
no measures were to grow out of that investiga. 


tion directly ae either of the parties, he 
thought it might safely 


be committed to the bar 
of public opinion. Let the people investigate— 
they would investigate the case, and the public 
voice will pronounce upon the parties at issue, 
On this ground he was in favor of the earliest day 
named, which was Monday the 24th. From what 
had already been manifested, in the course of the 
present debate, it must be easy to see what colli. 
sions of feeling will be the result, if the discussion 
is to be pursued on this floor. Who could set 
limits to that discussion ? He did not meant 
impugn the motives of honorable gentlemen—he 
did not doubt the purity of their intentions. But 
we are human beings—we have passions and pre. 


judices which would mingle with the operations 


of our judgment. The American people would 
approach the subject with greater calmness—they 
were not in the same atmosphere which surrounded 
the members of this House, and he was for leav- 
ing it to their decision. 

r. P. P. Barsowr, of Virginia, rose, not to 
engage in the debate, but to suggest, with great 
deference, that the opinion of every gentleman 
must, before this time, be made up as to the proper 
time for terminating the session, and to entreat 
that the question might be taken without further 
debate. 

Mr. MERCER rose to state the ground on which 
he should now vote. He had distinctly appealed 
to the committee to know whether they would 
consider the testimony of the individual who bas 
been sent for material to the investigation before 
them. I have not investigated these charges my- 
self, said he. The ground of them are to be found 
in four volumes of documents which I have not 
had time to examine. Upon the silence of the 
committee, in answer to my distinct application 
to them, I shall consider the testimony of that 
witness not material, and shall, therefore, vote 
against a late day of adjournment. 

The question was then taken on fixing on the 
7th day of June, and decided in the negative. 

The question was then taken on the first day 
of June, and decided in the negative, 95 to 75. 

The resolution was then made blank. 

Mr. Saunpers, of North Carolina, declared tha! 
he had voted for the latest day, and for the |\ 
June ; but as the House appeared to be determined 
not to allow time for Mr. Edwards to arrive, bt 
should now vote for the earliest day proposed. 

After a few observations, from Mr. Campselt, 
of Ohio, who proposed and advocated an adjourt- 
ment on the 22d, and from Mr. Ross, in favor of 
the 27th instant, the question was taken on filling 
the blank with that day and agreed to, 101 volts 
to 73. 
Thus amended, the resolution was passed, 30! F 
returned to the Senate, who agreed to the ament: 
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ent. 
And then the House adjourned. 
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Wepnespay, May 19. 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to which was referred 
the amendment-of the Senate to the bill for thé 
relief of J. Ottramare, reported their disagreement 
to the same; and the question being taken, Will 
the House concur in the report of the Committee 
of Ways and Means? it was decided in the affir- 
mative. 

Mr. McLang, of Delaware, from the same com- 
mittee, to which was referred the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill for the relief of John S. 
Moffit, reported their agreement to the said amend- 
ment, which was concurred in by the House. 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the same com- 
mittee, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of John H. 
Howland, of New York,” reported the same with- 
out amendment, and it was committed to a Com- 


' mittee of the Whole. 


Mr. Ricu, from the Committee of Claims, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, en- 
titled “An act for the relief of Alexander Mc- 
Nair;” reported the same, with an amendment; 


' and the bill was committed to a Committee of the 


Whole. 

A message was received from the Senate inform- 
ing the House that the Senate have passed acts of 
the following titles, to wit: “An act to enable the 
President to hold treaties with the Indian tribes, 
and for other purposes ;” and, “An act to provide 


for the punishment of certain crimes when com- 


mitted in any navy yard, fort, arsenal, magazine, 
dock-yard, lighthouse, or other place belonging to 
the United States ;” in which they ask the concur- 
rence of the House. 

The joint resolution authorizing the purchase 
of 630 copies of the Journals of the Old Congress, 
from 1774 to 1788, was read a third time, and, 
after some conversation between Messrs. TayLor, 
and Forsytu, it was passed—ayes 87, noes 40. 

On motion of Mr. P. P. Barsour, the House 
again took up the bill “ for establishing a Territo- 
rial government in Florida.” 

Mr. Catt moved to fill the blank for the salary 
of the Judge of the Supreme Court with $2,000. 

Mr. Tayor opposed the motion for $2,000, and 
moved to fill the blank with $1,500. - 

This amendment was opposed by Messrs. Cau, 
and Barsour, and carried—yeas 64, nays 56. 

Mr. Taytor offered a farther amendment, to 
strike out $500 as the salary of the District Attor- 
ney, and insert “ the same salary as is provided by 
law for the District Attorney of the State of Ken- 
tucky.” The motion was decided by yeas and 
nays as follows—yeas 77, nays 62. 

r. Catt offered an amendment to the fourth 
section of the bill, which was adopted, and the 
bill, as amended, was ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. CamBre.ene moved to take up the bill in 
relation to the accounts of Daniel D. Tompkins. 
Negatived. 

Mr. F’. Jounson moved to take up the Post Of- 
fice bill. This motion was carried, and the House 
again went into Committee of the Whole, on the 
bill to discontinue certain post roads, and to estab- 









lish others. A great number of amendments were 
made to this bill; a long list of new post routes 
Were agreed to, and a ion unproductive routes, 
of small importance, were stricken out. 


Mr. F. Jounson offered the following amend- 
ment: 


‘* Be it further enacted, That the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, 
and made subject to the order of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, to aid in defraying the expense of transporting 
the mails; to be paid out of any money in the. Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
Several farther alterations were made; when 
the Committee rose and reported progress, 


PIRACY IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Mr. Poinserr, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred so much of the Pre- 
sident’s Message as relates to “ piracies, by which 
our commerce in the neighborhood of the island 
of Cuba has been afflicted,” and to the “ depreda- 
tions which have been committed on the lawful 
commerce of the United States, under other pre- 
tences, and other color, in the neighboring island 
of Porto Rico,” made a report thereon ; which was 
read, and laid upon the table. The report is as 
follows: 


That the prompt and energetic measures adopted 
by Congress, at the commencement of their last ses- 
sion, seconded by the zeal and enterprise of the offi- 
cers intrusted with the command of the light squadron 
destined to suppress piracy in the West Indies and 
the Gulf of Mexico, have succeeded in putting a sto 
to the piracies by which our commerce had been a 
flicted in the neighborhood of the island of Cuba, as 
far as a foreign force, unaided by the public authori- 
ties of the island, could succeed in accomplishing this 
object. 

These piracies had been continued for years, under 
the immediate observation of the Government of the 
island of Cuba, which, as well as the Spanish Govern- 
ment, has been repeatedly and ineffectually required 
to suppress them. Many of them have been com- 
mitted by boats, which remained concealed in the 
harbors and under the head land, until they discov- 
ered their prey, which they captured, plundered, and 
destroyed upon the shores of the island. When pur- 
sued by a superior force, the pirates have escaped to 
the shore; and our commanders have been refused 
permission to land in pursuit of them, even on the 
desert and uninhabited parts of the island. 

It appears, from the most respectable testimony, 
that these atrocious robberies were committed by per- 
sons well known in Havana and in Regla, where they 
were organized into a band; and that the traffic in 
their plunder was carried on openly ; that they were 
sometimes committed by vessels equipped at Havana 
and at Regla; and that they cautiously avoided mo- 
lesting Spanish vessels, but attacked, without discrim- 
ination, the defenceless vessels of all other nations. 

The present Captain General of the island of Cuba 
has acted with great courtesy towards our commander 
and officers engaged on this service, and has co-oper- 
ated with them, by arresting the pirates who had es- 
caped to the shore, nor has he complained when our 
officers have found it necessary to pursue them, and 
to break up their haunts on the desert and unfre- 
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quented keys that surround the island. In no case, 
however, within our knowledge, where pirates have 
been seized by the authorities of the island, have they 
been brought to that punishment their crimes merited ; 
and those who are well known to have fitted out pi- 
ratical cruisers, and to have sold their plunder with 
the utmost notoriety, are suffered to remain in Havana 
and Regla, in the unmolested enjoyment of the fruits 
of their crimes. Under these circumstances, the Brit- 
ish and American squadrons in those seas may repress 
piracy, so long as they continue cruising in the neigh- 
borhood of the island; but there is reason to appre- 
hend, that, on their removal, similar outrages on our 
commerce will be renewed. In the opinion of your 
committee, piracy can only be effectually suppressed 
by the Government of Spain, and by the authorities 
of the island taking the necessary measures to prevent 
piratical vessels or boats from being equipped or sail- 
ing from any part of the island, and to apprehend 
and punish every description of outlaws, as well 
those who actually commit acts of piracy, as those 
who receive and traffic in goods plundered on the high 
seas. 

The commerce of the United States with the island 
of Cuba, superior to that with Spain and all its other 
dependencies, and fully equal to that with France, 
claims in a peculiar manner the protection of Govern- 
ment. The safety of that commerce requires that the 
Government of Spain should be urged to adopt prompt 
and vigorous measures, effectually to suppress piracy 
in the neighborhood of the island, and to co-operate 
with the maritime Powers most interested in effecting 
this object ; and, your committee are of opinion, that, 
for the protection of this important commerce, and of 
the persons and property of our fellow-citizens, when 
in the ports of the island, the residence of consuls, or 
authorized commercial agents of the United States, at 
these places, is absolutely necessary, and ought to be 
insisted upon. 

Privateers, distinguished from pirates only by com- 
missions of most equivocal character, from Spanish 
officers whose authority to issue them has never been 
shown, have been equipped in the island of Porto Ri- 
co, and have committed outrages and depredations 
7 the persons and property of the citizens of the 

nited States; outrages, which no commission could 
divest of their piratical character. With no other na- 
val force thana frigate, a brig, and a schooner, they 
presumed to declare a blockade of more than twelve 
hundred miles of coast. To this violation of all the 
rights of neutrality, they added the absurd pretension 
of interdicting the peaceable commerce of other na- 
tions with all the ports of the Spanish Main, upon 
the pretence, that it had heretofore been forbidden by 
the Spanish colonial laws; and, on the strength of 
these two inadmissible principles, they issued com- 
missions in the island of Porto Ricv, to a swarm of 
privateers, which have committed extensive and ruin- 
ous depredations upon the lawful commerce of the 
United States. Frequent remonstrances have been 
made, both to Spain and to the authorities of the isl- 
and, by the Executive, without producing any effect. 
During the last Summer, a special agent was sent to 
Porto Rico, to obtain the restitution of American ves- 
sels captured by the privateers of that island, and to 
collect documentary evidence of the trials and con- 
demnation of others. To the first demand, the po- 
litical chief referred the agent to the Government of 
Spain, declaring that he could not, without an open 
infraction of fundamental laws, take cognizance of 
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causes legally determined ; that the officers of that 
province could not proceed, but by the express orders 
of the Supreme Government, and to that, the United 
States, after the example of Great Britain, must have 
recourse. 

It appears by the testimony collected by this gentle- 
man, that it had been the practice of these privateers, 
not to send in their prizes to the large and frequented 
ports, where impartial judges could determine on the 
validity of the capture, and where the captured could 
have the means of fairly defending their rights; but 
to send them into distant and obscure seaports, where 
the courts are notoriously corrupt, and where the cap- 
tains and owners were deprived of the means of 
making even statements of their cases. ‘There are 
many instances of vessels condemned most unjustly ; 
and, even where they have had the rare good fortune 
to escape condemnation, their owners have been sub- 
jected to ruinous costs and charges; and, in some 
cases, before the vessels have reached the port, the 
cargoes and property have been plundered, and the 
officers and crew treated in a cruel and barbarous 
manner. 

In San Juan, the principal town of the island of 
Porto Rico, attempts have been made to assassinate 
the commercial agent of the United States, and the 
master of a merchant vessel, in order as they believe, 
to prevent them from taking legal measures to recover 
property unlawfully captured. Your committee deem 
it unnecessary to enumerate the vessels that have been 
captured and condemned without the color of justice, 
or to recapitulate each particular case of barbarous 
outrage committed upon the persons and property of 
the citizens of the United States, by privateers fitted 
out in the ports of Porto Rico; outrages, which, in 
their opinion, would justify reprisals and a rigorous 
blockade of the ports of that island. Your committee 
forbear to recommend the immediate adoption of those 
measures, only, because the Minister of the United 
States at Madrid has been instracted to remonstrate 
with His Catholic Majesty on the culpable neglect of 
the Spanish authorities in the island of Porto Rico, 
und to require indemnity for the losses sustained by 
the citizens of the United States, from the lawless con- 
duct of the commanders of privateers, bearing His 
Majesty’s commission. That this remonstrance and 
demand was not made earlier, arose from circumstan- 
ces beyond the control of Government. The former 
Minister had left Madrid before his instructions on 
this subject reached that place, and the subsequent 
invasion of Spain by France, and the conduct of the 
French commander of the blockading squadron off 
Cadiz, retarded the arrival of our present Minister. 
While the committee advise, Phat Government wait 
the result of the negotiation now pending, at Madrid, 
or, at all events, the answer to the remonstrance of 
our Minister at that Court, before a resort is had to 
reprisals and blockade; they earnestly recommend, 
that two or more small cruisers should be constantly 
kept off the ports of San Juan, and in the Moro Pas- 
sage, so as to protect our commerce, and intercept at 
the entrance of San Juan, Aguadilla, Mazaguez, Cape 
Roco, and Ponce, American vessels unlawfully cap- 
tured by Spanish privateers ; and, that the comman- 
ders of the United States vessels of war be instructed 
to capture, and send into a port of the United States 
for trial, any privateer that commits an outrage on the 
persons, or plunders the property, of citizens of the 
United States, on the high seas, whenever good and suf- 
ficient testimony of such piratical act can be obtained. 
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GOVERNMENT OF FLORIDA &c. 


A bill “to amend an act, entitled ‘An act to 
amend an act for the establishment of a Territorial 
government in Florida,” was read by sections and 
amended. On the item which fixes the salary of 
the Distret Attorney, some debate arose, in which 
Messrs. Cocke, P. P. Barsour, Caut, Tay or, 
and Wricut, took part. 

Mr. Catt proposed to fill the blank with five 
hundred dollars. Mr. Taytor, of New York, to 
fill it with two hundred. 

The former sum was carried—ayes 71, noes 62. 
When the bill and amendments were, on motion 
of Mr. TayLor, ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Tay or, from the Committee of Confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
upon the amendment of the Senate to the bill, 
entitled “An act to amend the several acts impos- 
ing duties on imports,” made a report thereon. 

r. Top moved for a call of the House previous 
to taking a vote on this report. The motion was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. A. Stevenson moved to lay the report on 
the table until the House should be fuller. 

This motion was agreed to—ayes 81, noes 72. 

Mr. Cook offered the following joint resolution, 
which was twice read, and, on motion of Mr. P. 
P. Barzour, was laid on the table : 

“Resolved, &c., That the several States which have 
been admitted into the Union, under any compact pro- 
hibiting such States from levying and collecting a tax 
on land for five years next succeeding the sale of such 
land by the United States, be, and they are hereby, 
severally authorized, whenever they may deem it ex- 
pedient, to subject all lands hereafter sold by the Uni- 
ted States, within their respective limits, to the same 
tax that they may levy and collect on lands not sub- 
ject to the provisions of such compacts.” 

Mr. Tay or, from the committee to whom the 
bill from the Senate, “authorizing the purchase 
of 300 copies of Way & Gideon’s edition of the 
Journals of the old Congress,” was committed, 
reported the same with an amendment, which al- 
tered the number of copies from 300 to 630. The 
House agreed to the amendment, and the bill, 
. amended, was ordered toa third reading this 

ay. 

On motion of Mr. McKim, the bill “ for alter- 
ing the time of holding the circuit court of the 
United States in the district of Maryland,” was, 
by consent, amended by substituting May for July ; 
and the bill was then read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the Senate. 

A bill “to alter the judicial districts of Virginia 
and for other purposes ;” and the engrossed bill 
“to alter the time of holding the circuit court of 
the United States for the district of South Caro- 
lina,” having undergone several amendments, 
were ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr Srewarr offered the following, which lies 
one day : 

‘Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be communicated to this 
House any report that may have been made by the 
Superintendent of the Cumberland Road, showing the 
manner in which the appropriation made during the 


last session of Congress for the preservation and re- 
pair of the said road has heen expended.” 


Mr. Livingston, of Louisiana, rose, and said, 
that he had understood from several members 
who voted yesterday fer an adjournment on the 
27th, that they had done so because they consid- 
ered the silence of the members of the committee 
of investigation to the inquiry, Whether the evi- 
dence of Mr. Edwards was necessary ? as equiv- 
alent to an admission that they did not think his 
examination necessary. Mr. L. said he rose to 
correct this erroneous conclusion. The members 
of the committee had not answered, he presumed, 
although he only spoke for himself, because no 
other vote had ever been taken as to the necessity 
of such examination, except that by which the 
witness had been ordered to attend; and no mem- 
ber of the committee could, therefore, express the 
opinion of that body in answer to the inquiry. 
The fact, however, was, that every member of 
the House could as well judge of the propriety of 
waiting for the arrival of Mr. Edwards as the 
committee could. The committee had no other 
evidence than that before the House. He thought 
it necessary to make this explanation, to give any 
gentleman who had voted under an erroneous 


impression, an opportunity to move for a recon- 
sideration. 


REGULATION OF STEAM VESSELS. 
Mr. Vinton offered the following : 


‘Resolved, That the Committee ons Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of previd- 
ing by law, that no license to navigate any of the 
waters of the United States shall be granted to any 
boat or vessel hereafter built and moved or propelled 
by fire or steam, upon the principle of construction 
commonly called ‘‘ high pressure ;” nor to any boat 
or vessel heretofore built and moved or propelled by 
fire or steam, that shall hereafter be fitted up or pro- 
vided with any engine or other machine intended to 
move or propel such boat or vessel upon the principle 
of construction aforesaid.” 

Mr. Livermore was desirous of information on 
the difference of construction between steam en- 
gines of high and of low pressure. 

Mr. Vinton said he believed the Parliament of 
Great Britain had, some years ago, prohibited, by 
law, any boat or vessel from navigating the waters 
of that country by steam propulsion, upon the 
principle of construction embraced in the resolu- 
tion he had the honor to submit; that, when he 
first heard of the existence of such a law, he was 
forcibly struck with the propriety of adopting 
some regulation upon that sub‘ect in this country, 
also; and he thought our disastrous experience 
was sufficiently ample and mournful to leave no 
doubt in the mind of any gentleman present, of 
the policy of providing a speedy remedy for -so 
alarming an evil. For himself, he said, the many 
accidents from explosion, upon almost every pub- 
lic water of the United States, producing death in 
its most terrific forms, and in none more so than 
the recent casualty in the harbor of New York, 
(the melancholy intelligence of which, yesterday, 
excited in every part of this Hall the deepest sen- 
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sation,) had satisfied him, not merely of the pro- 
priety, but of the absolute of legislative 
interposition for the preservation of the lives of 
our people. A country agitated with terror and 
dismay Tooks to us for protection, and demands, 
at our hands, security for the future—a security 
which, he trusted, would not be denied. For these 
reasons, he had brought forward this subject, at 
the present time, with the hope of now calling 
that attention of the House to it, which might re- 
sult, on some proper occasion, hereafter, in a con- 
centration of its united intelligence, as well as 
that of the very able committee to whom the res- 
olution was proposed to be committed, in devising 
some way of putting a stop to this tragic waste 
of human life. Mr. V. said it must be perfectly 
familiar to every gentleman present, that boats 
are navigated by steam upon two different con- 
structions, one of which is commonly denomi- 
nated high and the other low pressure. The latter 
is universally admitted to be comparatively free 
from liability to explosion, and much less danger- 
ous, on the occurrence of such an accident. Not- 
withstanding this advantage, which ought to bea 
matter of the very first consideration with all en- 
gaged in this business, who regard the lives, hap- 
piness, and peace of mind of their fellow-men, 

et, in many, if not all the waters of the United 

tates, except the Hudson, boats are propelled by 
high pressure, and that, too, after the most multi- 
—o. and calamitous experience of its danger. 

his, Mr. V. said, was particularly the case on 
the rivers Ohio and Mississippi, where more than 
one hundred vessels are now navigated by steam, 
(and the number almost daily increasing,) a great 
majority of which are constructed upon this dan- 
gerous plan—and here, as might be expected, until 
quite lately, has been the principal theatre of these 
distressing accidents. ‘Two reasons he had heard 
assigned for the introduction of this description of 
boat upon those waters, though, in his opinion, 
there was but one, and that entitled to not much 
weight. It had been said the high pressure pos- 
sessed a greater power, giving to the boat a great- 
er velocity of motion, and consequent momentum 
or ability to resist and move up against a strong 
opposing current, like that of the Mississippi. If 
boats moved by low pressure were unable to over- 
come the currents of our rivers, it would present 
a strong argument against acting upon his reso- 
lution ; but he doubted whether there was any 
such difference of power in point of fact. The 
high pressure boat was somewhat less expensive, 
and cost, perhaps, something less to navigate it ; 
and this, he believed, was the real motive for the 
introduction of this dangerous description of nav- 
igation. Whatever justification interest might 
farnish to him who thus endangers, and perhaps 
destroys the life of his fellow-mortal, or however 
his cupidity may lead him, with full knowledge 
of this disastrous experience, still to persevere in 
exposing, even to possible danger, the lives of those 
who commit themselves to his care and protec- 
tion, he felt assured this House would not for a 
moment give its sanction to such a motive, nor 
permit it to be put in contrast with the comfort, 
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quiet, and safety, of the travelling public, and, he 
might add, the anxious solicitude of friends, ang 
all connected with it in the various relations of 
life. Numerous as these accidents have been, yet 
this species of navigation continues to increase, 
and nothing short of the power of Government 
can arrest its progress within any reasonable time, 
and, until the evil shall correct itself by the waste 
of life, give that security to the people of this 
country which they have a right to claim at our 
hands, and we are in duty bound to guaranty to 
them. Boats are constructed upon the cheapest 
— and with a view almost exclusively to ve- 
ocity of motion. The traveller is always in haste 
to go forward, and hence, the fastest running boat 
obtains the highest character. This naturally 
keeps up a constant and most dangerous competi- 
tion, that has been, and ever must be, fruitful in 
disaster. The comparative history and experi- 
ence of steam navigation on the Hudson, and the 
waters of the Ohio and Mississippi, are decisive 
of this question. No accident, Mr. V. said, had 
ever occurred on the former river, from explosion, 
within his knowledge ; but it was to be feared the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, which had unlocked its waters, would 
give rise to the introduction of this kind of navi- 
gation also, from which it had hitherto been ex- 
cluded. Compel your boats to adopt a different 
construction, and while interest will insure dili- 
gence in the prosecution of the voyage, the stand- 
ard of character will at once be changed. That 
boat will obtain the best reputation which best 
consults and promotes the ease, comfort, and en- 
joyment, of its passengers. In short, all experi- 
ence, every principle of policy, humanity, and re- 
gard for the lives and welfare of the people of 
this nation, call upon the House for its speedy and 
effectual interposition to give practical security to 
the enjoyment of this most valuable invention. 

The resolution was advocated by Messrs. Poin- 
sert, McKim, Bucnanan, and WarFiELD. Mr. 
Lincoin, and Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, wished 
the resolution extended, so as to prohibit an improp- 
er material for the construction of boilers in steam 
engines. 

Mr. Assort thought the session too far advanc- 
ed to admit of the proper time to mature a law 
on this subject. It required much research and 
practical information. 

The resolution was adopted. 


TARIFF BILL. 


The report of the Committee of Conference in 
relation to amendments to the Tariff bill, was read 
again. 

Mr. Taytor moved that the House concur with 
the report of the committee, and asked for the ayes 
and noes, which were ordered. 

Mr. ForsyTs made a motion, prefaced by some 
general observations on the character of the bill, 
(whch he maintained was, as amended, no longer 
a bill to protect manufactures, but merely to in- 
crease the revenue,) to postpone indefinitely its 
farther consideration, and asked the yeas and 
nays on that question ; which were ordered. 
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Mr. Taytor explained the course adopted by 
the Committee of Conference, and defended the 
rt as accomplishing all that would be attained 
under existing circumstances—and urged a con- 
currence in the result; since the two branches of 
the Legislature had got so nearly to one point as 
to be within half a cent, on a single duty, of each 









































Pennsylvania, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Foote of New 
York, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, Harris, Harvey, 
Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, Hogeboom, 
Holcombe, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, Jenkins, Jen- 
nings, Johnson of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, F. John- 
son, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, Letcher, Litwe, 
ae Pe eae McKim, McLane of Dela- 
ware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Markley, Martindale, 
a ~ cp as inten Shintiaiciih teen Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell 
‘Mr. TRIMBLE expressed @ hope € friends | of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Ken- 
of the bill would adhere to each other, and not tucky, Morgan, Nelson, Newton, Patterson of Penn- 
lose a measure for which they had been strug- sylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of New Hamp- 
gling for years because the amount of one CON- | shire, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prince, Richards, Rich, 
tested duty was half a cent below the point they | Rose, Ross, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Sloane, Standefer, 
wished. He made a few observations on the | Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, 
share of favor dispensed by the bill to Kentucky | Test, Thompson of Kentucky, ‘Tod, Tomlinson, Trim- 
and the West—and, though not approving it as 


ble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vin- 
just or sufficient, was yet Lowa: 4 to acquiesce, | ton, Wayne, Whipple, Whitman, Whittlesey, White, 
and hoped other members from the West would Wickliffe, James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of 
doso too. In the course of his remarks, Mr. T. 


Ohio, Wood, Woods, and Wright. 
incidentally passed a merited eulogium on the} So the House refused indefinitely to postpone 
character and services of the late General Wayne, 


ery : We the bill. 
to whose son, sitting near him, he was willing to 


; Mr. Forsyta objected to the principle of tax- 
appeal as an umpire between himself and the gen-| ing the Southern States, in the article of cotton 
tleman from Georgia. 


Mr. C ded that the bill bagging, to however small an amount, for the ben- 
r. CAMBRELENG contended that the Dill was 


efit of a particular district of the Union, and he 

now wholly a revenue bill—he dwelt upon the| gave notice that, should the motion of concur- 

large amount it would add to the burdens of the| rence with the committee of conference be reject- 

country, the needlessness of such an increase, &c.| ed, he should submit a motion, that this House 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, spoke in support| recede from its disagreement to the Senate’s 
of the view given by the gentleman from New 


i amendment. 
York, (Mr. Taytor) advocated the bill as being,| After a few remarks from Mr. Trims e, in re- 
what was so long desired, a judicious revision of 


ply to those of Mr. ForsyTu, the question was 
the duties. He replied to the argument of Mr. tak 


en on eoncurring with the report of the com- 

CaMBRELENG, and adduced calculations to show | mittee of conference, and decided in the affirma- 
that the increase of the revenue which its effect | tive—yeas 125, nays 66, as follows: 
would produce was opportune to the state of the} Ysas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
finances, as it would enable the nation to redeem | Allen of Massachusetts, Allison, Baylies, Barber of, 
the 6 per cents. and extinguish the national debt | Connecticut, Bartlett, Bartley, Beecher, Blair, Brown, 
by the year 1834. Buchanan, Buck, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, Cassedy, 

Mr. CaMBRELENG spoke in reply, insisting on | Cocke, Collins, Condict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, Cush- 
the view he had before given; and then man, Day, Durfee, Dwinell, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of 

The question on indefinite postponement was 


Pennsylvania, Ellis, Farrelly, Findlay, Foot of Connec- 
taken, and decided in the negative—yeas 70, nays | ticut, Foote of New York, Forward, Garrison, Gazlay, 
120, as follows : 


Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Hemphill, Henry, Herkimer, 
Ysas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Al- Hobart, Hogeboom, Holcombe, Houston, Ingham, 
len of Tennessee, Archer, P. P. Barbour, J. 8. Bar- 


Isacks, Jenkins, Johnson of Virginia, J. T’. Johnson, 
; F. Johnson, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, Leftwich 
bour, Brent, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, Camp- : : . . re 
bell of South Carolina, Carter, in y, Cobb, Conner, Letcher, Little, Locke, McArthur, McKean, McKim, 
Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cushman, Cuthbert, Ed- 


McLane of Delaware, McLean of Ohio, Mallary Mark- 

. ley, Martindale, Marvin, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe 

Rea et Pete Salers a: a, mer ant Miller, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Mary- 
pa ‘Ken Le ’ Leftwich Li ey 1 Litchfield. Liv, land, Moore of Kentucky, Morgan, Nelson, Newton, 
aan po MeCoy "McDufie. MuKee Tana Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer 

, ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ; ‘ i 

Master, Sdere of Alstoma, Weele, Owen, Painestt, of Pennsylvania, Prince, Reed, Reynolds, Richards, 
Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Saunders, Sandford, Arthur 


Rich, Rose, Ross, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Sloane, Stan- 
Smith, Alexander Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, defer, Sterling, Stewart, Stoddard, Strong, Swan, Tay- 
Spence, A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Taliaferro, 


lor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, 
Tattnall, Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of Virginia, Tomlinson, Trimble, Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, 
Tucker of South Carolina, Vance of North Carolina, 


Van Wyck, Vinton, Wayne, Webster, Whipple, 
Warfield, Webster, Williams of Virginia, Williams | “hitman, Whittlesey, White, James Wilson, Hen- 
of North Carolina, and Wilson of South Carolina. 


ry Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Woods, and 
Nars—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 


Wright. 
Allen of Massachusetts, Allison, Baylies, Barber of | Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Al- 
Connecticut, Bartlett, Bartley, Beecher, Blair, Brown, len of Tennessee, Archer, P . P. Barbour, J. 8. Bar- 
Buchanan, Buck, Buckner, Cady, Campbell of Ohio, bour, Brent, Buckner, Burleigh, Burton, Cambreleng, 
Cassedy, Cocke, Collins, Condict, Cook, Crafts, Craig, 


Campbell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cobb, 
Day, Durfee, Dwinell, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of Conner, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Edwards 
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of North Carolina, Floyd, Forsyth, Garnett, Gatlin, 
Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Hooks, Kent, 
Lee, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livingston, Long McCoy, 
McDuffie, McKee, Mangum, Mercer, Moore of Alaba- 
ma, Neale, Owen, Poinsett, Rankin, Saunders, Sand- 
ford, Arthur Smith, Alexander Smyth, William Smith, 
Spaight, Spence, A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Tali- 
linia: Tattnall, Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of Vir- 
ginia, Tucker of South Carolina, Vance of North Car- 
olina, Warfield, Wickliffe, Williams of Virginia, Wil- 
liams of North Carolina, and Wilson of South Car- 
olina. ‘, 

So the House did concur in the report of the 
— committee of conference, which is as fol- 
ows: 


lst. That the House of Representatives do recede 
from its disagreement to the third amendment of the 
Senate, and do agree to the same, with the follow- 
ing amendment: after the word ‘‘ wool,” where it oc- 
curs in the proviso, strike out the words, “ or of which 
wool shall be a component part ;” and insert, “ except 
flannels and baizes.” 

2d. That the Senate do recede from so much of its 
sixteenth amendment, in reference to the specific duty 
on cotton bagging, as is disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, and that the clause be modified, so 
as to read, “ on cotton bagging, three cents and three 
fourths of a cent per square yard. 


Mr. WessTER gave notice that, to-morrow, 
(Thursday,) he should call up the consideration 
of the bill from the Senate in relation to the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President, and that, 
also from the Senate, in relation to imprisonment 
for debt. 





Tuurspay, May 20. 
Mr. Harvey, from the Naval Committee, re- 


“ported a bill “ for the relief of William Townsend ;” 


which was twice read, and committed. 

Mr. Wuipr se, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill from the Senate, “ for 
the relief of the representatives of John Donnelson, 
Stephen Hurd, and others,” with an amendment, 
inserting the name of Thomas Carr, in which the 
House concurred—ayes 66, noes 53. 

On the question of its engrossment for a third 
reading, a short debate arose, in which Messrs. 
Coss, Wuirp.e, Isacxs, Houston, and Cut- 
PEPER, took part, and the motion to engross pre- 
vailed. 

The resolution yesterday offered by Mr. Stew- 
ART, calling for certain information from the Pre- 
sident of the United States, as to the application of 
the money last year appropriated for the repairs of 
the Cumberland road, was take up, and agreed to. 

The following bills from the Senate, viz: 

An act to provide for the punishment of certain 
crimes when committed in any navy yard, fort, arse- 
nal, magazine, dock yard, lighthouse, or other place 
belonging to the United States; An act to enable 
the President to hold treaties with certain Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes; were twice read, 
and referred to committees. 

The following engrossed bills, viz: 

A bill altering the time of holding the circuit 
court of the United States for the district of South 


Carolina; An act to alter the judicial districts of 
Virginia, and for other purposes; A bill to amend 
an act, entitled “An act to amend an act to es- 
tablish a Territorial goverament in Florida, and 
for other purposes; were severally read a third 
time, passed, and sent to the Senate. 

On the last of these bills, the discussion of yes- 
terday was renewed. The provisions of the bill 
were objected to by Mr. Beecuer, of Ohio, and 
defended by Mr. Ca.t, of Florida, and Mr. Scorr, 
of Missouri. 

On motion of Mr. Vance, of Ohio, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole, on the bill “ to 
authorize the surveying and making of a road 
from a point on the northwest boundary of the 
State of Ohio, near the foot of the rapids of the 
Miami of Lake Erie, to Detroit, in the Territory 
of Michigan ;” which was read by sections. 

The facts were stated and explained by Mr. 
Vance. The road, partly opened by the troops 
during the late war, passes over many deep mo- 
rasses, through a country sparsely peopled, and is 
of importance as a military road on the frontier, 
&c. He adverted to the disasters which had been 
experienced for want of a road between these 
points, and moved to fill the blank in the appro- 
priating clause with the sum of $20,000. 

This sum was objected to by Mr. Sanprorp, of 
Tennessee, and advocated by Mr. McArravr, 
who explained, from personal knowledge, the ne- 
cessity of the road, and the aspect of the country 
through which it is proposed to pass. 

The amendment passed nem. con., and the bill 
was reported and ordered to a third reading. 


THE POST OFFICE BILL. 


Mr. F’. Jounson moved to resume the consider- 
ation of the Post Office bill. 

Mr. CampBELL, of Ohio, suggested the propriety 
of recommittng it. 

Mr. F. Jounson objected to this course, and 
then the House, having given leave to sit again, 
went into Committee of the Whole, on that 
bill. 

A variety of amendments were proposed, the 
greater part of which were adopted. The bill was 
then reported to the House, as amended, and a 
number of farther amendments were proposed and 
carried. One of the amendments, proposed by Mr. 
Moore, went to extend the privilege of franking 
letters, during the whole time any member retained 
his right to a seat on this floor. Another (offered 
by Mr. Cocke,) went to repeal that privilege as 
now extended to 30 days before and after the ses- 
sions of the House, and confine it to the time the 
House is in session—while another, (offered by 
Mr. Coox,) took a middle course, and extended 
that privilege to sixty days before and after the 
session. 

Mr. McDurriz moved an amendment appro- 
priating fifty thousand dollars in aid of the Post 
Office Department, to enable it to meet the addi- 
tional post routes now agreed to: and he supported 
his amendment by a speech, in which he advoca- 
ted the principle of expending the funds of the 
country for the diffusion of intelligence. 
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After much discussion, this amendment was 
adopted—ayes 76, noes 50, 

An amendment offered by Mr. Incuam, which 

uired the Postmaster. General, whenever the 
disbursements of the Department exceeds its in- 
come, to suspend so many of the least productive 
routes as amount to the balance, was negatived— 
ayes 54, noes 76. As was also the following, of- 
fered by Mr. WuipPLe: 

That the bill be re-committed to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, with instructions that 
the Committee report the number of miles added to 
the present post routes by the bill, the expense of car- 
rying the mail.on the same, the amount of available 
revenue which accrued to the Post Otfice Department 
during the last year, and the expenses thereof for the 
same period, with the balance, if any, which now ex- 
ists against the General Post Office. 


The bill and amendment were then ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading. 


ACCOUNTS OF DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 


On motion of Mr. CamBretena, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the bill 
making appropriation for the payment of the 
claim of Daniel D. Tompkins, late Governor of 
the State of New York. 

Mr. Wick.irre moved to amend the bill by 
striking out that part of it which allows interest 
on the commission allowed Mr. T. on disburse- 
ments for the Government. 

The letter of the President of the United States 
on this subject, was read. 

Mr. A. STEVENSON went into a history of the 
settlement of Mr. T.’s accounts, and advocated 
the propriety of the allowance proposed in the 
bill on principles of public justice. He dwelt 
with warmth on the services of the individual 
concerned, and insisted that the appropriation 
was no more than his due. 

Mr. Wickiirre acknowledged the merits of 
Mr. Tompkins, but contended that his claim was 
to be put on the same footing with every other. 
He went into an examination of several provis- 
ions of the bill—to many of which he did not 
object—but he could not assent to the allowance 
of interest on commission. This was not re- 
quired or warranted by any statute, nor was it 
allowed in private transactions. 

Mr. McLangs, of Delaware, spoke in reply—al- 
lowed that if there was nothing to discriminate 
this from ordinary cases, it would be improper to 
make the allowance—but contended that it was a 
case of marked and very peculiar character. He 
showed that the injuries of the individual con- 
cerned arose from the inability of the Government 
to pay his just demands at the time when they 
were due—he stated the promises under which he 
had acted in aiding the Government. The vio- 
lation of those promises, and his consequent ruin ; 
he contrasted the principles on which Govern- 
ment had settled with others, and contended that, 
even if the bill passed, he would not be as well 
dealt with as they. He adverted to the pressure 
on the national credit during the late war, and 
insisted that rules which applied in a time of 


peace and tranquillity could not, with fairness, be 
applied to transactions under all the exigencies 
and risks of a state of war. 

The debate was farther continued by Messrs. 
Warrie_p and WickLirre, who opposed, and 
Mr. Stevenson, who supported the bill. 

Mr. A. Stevenson moved to amend the bill by 
striking out all after the enacting words, and in- 
serting the following: “That there shall be paid 
‘to Daniel D. Tompkins out of any money, &c., 
‘ the sum of $136,799 97; deducting therefrom the 
‘ amount paid him in virtue of the act to amend 
‘an act appropriating a certain sum of money for 
‘ the relief of Daniel D. Tompkins, amounting to 
‘ —— dollars, as a full compensation and dis- 
‘ charge for his claim against the United States, 
‘arising out of the advances made, losses sus- 
‘ tained, and services rendered, by him during the 
‘ war between the United States and Great Bri- 
‘tain: that being the amount found due to him 
‘from the United States, by the verdict of the 
‘ jury in the case of the United States of America 
‘vs. D. D. Tompkins, decided in the District 
‘Court of the United States for the Southern 
‘ District of New York. That the act heretofore 
‘ passed, referring the claims of said Tompkins, 
‘ shall be, and is hereby, repealed.” 

On this amendment a discussion arose, in which 
Messrs, STEVENSON, Capy, CAMBRELENG, ING- 
HAM, Forsyta, and Wituiams, of North Caro- 
lina, took part. 

Mr. Capy, of New York, wishing to state cer- 
tain facts more fully, and to express his views on 
this subject, moved that the Committee rise. 

This motion was not carried—ayes 70, noes 72. 

Mr. McDurrie supported the amendment of 
Mr. STEVENSON, as going to enable Congress to . 
do an act of justice to a meritorious individual, 
without involving any principle which might be 
drawn into injurious precedent. He testified, in 
the most explicit and cordial manner, to the 
merit and value of the services of Mr. Tompkins 
during the late war, and remarked on the ruin- 
ous consequences which had ensued to his private 
fortune. 

Mr. P. P. Barzour took the same side, and ob- 
served that, if there was on this side of the grave 
an object of interesting contemplation, it was a 
great and good man struggling amidst surround- 
ing difficulties, and in danger of being overwhelmed 
by them. All his impressions concerning the 
conduct of the individual concerned in this bill 
were of the most favorable kind, and he did not 
know whether he might not, unconsciously, be 
too much influenced by his feelings to be a perfectly 
unbiassed judge. Mr. B. then went intoa review 
of some of the calamitous scenes in the early part 
of the late war. He adverted particularly to the 
time when this Capitol was nothing but a heap 
of smouldering ruins ; when the metropolis was 
ransacked ; when the inhabitants of his own State 
were in uncertain dread of an attack of the enemy 
on Baltimore or Richmond; when an attempt 
was made to renew the project of Burgoyne, to 
divide the United States into two moieties by 
gaining possession of the State of New York; 
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when it was almost a literal fact that the vessel 
of State was aground; when we had neither men 
in the field, nor money in the Treasury, nor credit 


with those who had it to lend:—at this period, the | 


services. of Governor Tompkins were tendered. 
He went into the service of his country with a for- 
tune ample and unembarrassed. During his con- 
tinuance in it, no palaces had risen like exhala- 
tions ; no equipages flashed like meteors; yet he 
came out of the war ruined in fortune, ruined in 
credit, having not only lost his own property, but 
sacrificed that which he possessed by his connex- 
ion in life, and was reduced to absolute poverty. 
Mr. B. said, it might do very well to ccad in his- 
tory of a Cincinnatus, who returned from the 
highest station in the State to hold a plough, and 
who still retained a lofty standing among his 
countrymen. If such things ever had existed, they 
certainly did not exist at the present day. He 
made some forcible remarks on the effects of pov- 
erty, and, having again deprecated any undue in- 
fluence of feeling over his judgment, he proceeded 
to the naked question of right, adverted to the ver- 
dict which had been rendered in favor of the 
claims of Mr. T. by a jury at New York, on the 
circumstances under which it was rendered, and 
the weight to which it was entitled; and though 
he did not admit it as authority which ought to 
bind this House, and admitted that verdicts might 
be influenced by prejudice, by a strong current of 
party feeling, and other causes, yet, ull evidence 
should be produced to shake the decision which 
the New York jury had given, after a full and 
laborious investigation, he should presume it to be 
a correct finding in the case, and rejoiced that the 
dictates of hisown judgment united with and cor- 
roborated the feelings of his heart toward the 
claimant. 

Mr. Bartietr proposed that the amendment 
be so modified as to admit that part of it which re- 
lates to the decision of a grand jury in the case. 

Mr. Srevenson accepted this modification, 
and altered his amendment so as to read: “ The 
‘ sum of $101,609 97, as a full compensation and 
‘ discharge for his claim against the United States, 
‘ arising out of advances made, losses sustained, 
‘ andservices rendered by him during the war be- 
‘ tween the United States and Great Britain.” 

Mr. WicKLIrre moved to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out no more than a part of the 
first section of the bill. 

Mr. Kremer moved that the Committee rise, 
and accompanied the motion with a few remarks, 
it was negatived—ayes 60, noes 79. 

Mr. CaMBRELENG replied to the remarks of 
Mr. Capy, and called upon him to state the infor- 
mation he possessed and to which he had alluded. 
He went into some history of the crisis in which 
theservices of Mr. T. were rendered. He regretted 
the offering of the amendment, and would prefer 
that the bill remain as at first reported—he thought 
the House ought to comply with its decision at 
the last session, and carry the principles then 
sanctioned into full effect. 








bate by his colleague. He avowed no hostility to 
Governor Tompkins, and disclaimed any reflec- 
tion on the President of the United States or his 
officers. He adverted to the short period in which 
he had served in the field, the services of others 
equally meritorious, the allowances made to the 
claimant by the State of New York, &c. 

Mr, CaMBRELENG replied—and observed that 
his only object had been to elicit from his col- 
league any information he might be willing to 
communicate on the subject. 

Mr. WaRFIELD moved to rise. 

The motion was negatived—ayes 70, noes 87. 

Mr. Wittiams, of North Carolina, inquired of 
Mr. Stevenson for the items which made up the 
sum he had moved. Mr. Strevenson explained 
that he had founded the calculation on the ver- 
dict of the jury of New York, and deducting from 
it such sums as had been paid Mr. T. at the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Wass replied, and still wished for par- 
ticulars. 

Mr. McCoy spoke in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The debate was then further continued by 
Messrs. Wricut, of Ohio, Kremer, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Beecner, of Ohio, Incuam, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who opposed the amendment, and Messrs. 
J. 8. Barsour and Hogesoom, who advocated it. 

The question being taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Stevenson, (founded on the New York ver- 
dict,) was decided in the negative.—Ayes 61, 
noes 74, 

The question then recurring on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Wick irre, (which strikes out 
all the first section except the enacting clause,) it 
was decided in the negative-—Ayes 62, noes 77. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved to fill the blank in the 
second section, with the sum of $115,000—and, 
the question being taken, it was decided in the 
affirmative—ayes 86, noes 65. 

The bill was then reported as amended. 

Mr. McCoy moved to adjourn. Negatived— 

ayes 63, noes 70. 
Mr. Wricut then gave notice, that, if the House 
refused to concur in the report of the committee, 
he would move to fill the blank with $60,000, and 
the ayes and noes on concurring were called for 
and ordered by the House. 


The question of coneurring in the committee’s 
report—filling the blank with $115,000—was then 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 76, nays 61, as 
follows : 


Yxuas—Messrs. Alexander of Virginia, Allen of Ten- 
nessee, Archer, P. P. Barbour, J. 8. Barbour, Brent, 
Brown, Burton, Cambreleng, Cary, Cobb, Collins, 
Conner, Craig, Crowninshield, Cuthbert, Day, Dwi- 
nell, Eaton, Eddy, Edwards of North Carolina, Foot 
of Connecticut, Foote of New York, Frost, Garrison, 
Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hamilton, Henry, Her- 
kimer, Hogeboom, Hooks, Houston, Jenkins, Johnson 
of Virginia, J. T. Johnson, Kent, Lawrence, Litch- 
field, Livermore, Long, McDuffie, McKim, McLane 
of Delaware, Mangum, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of 


Mr. Capy replied to Mr. CamBrELENG, and | Kentucky, Moore of Alabama, Newton, Owen, Poin- 
complained that he should be forced into the de- | sett, Richards, Scott, Sharpe, William Smith, Spaight, 
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A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Stoddard, Taliaferro, 
Tattnall, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Thompson of Georgia, 
Tyson, Udree, Vance of North Carolina, Vance of 
Ohio, Van Wyck, Wayne, Whipple, Williams of New 
York, Henry Wilson, and Woods. 

Nars—Messrs. Alexander of Tennessee, Baylies, 
Beecher, Blair, Buck, Buckner, Burleigh, Cady, 
Campbell of Ohio, Cocke, Condict, Cook, Crafts, Cul- 

r, Ellis, Forsyth, Harris, Harvey, Hobart, Ing- 
am, Isacks, F. Johnson, Kremer, Leftwich, Letcher, 
Lincoln, McArthur, McCoy, McLean of Obio, Mar- 
tindale, Matlack, Matson, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell of 
Pennsylvania, Neale, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Pat- 
terson of Ohio, Plumer of New Hampshire, Plumer 
of Pennsylvania, Reynolds, Rich, Ross, Sandford, 
Sibley, Sloane, Arthur Smith, Standefer, Swan, Tom- 
linson, Vinton, Warfield, Whitman, Whittlesey, Wick- 
liffe, Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Caro- 
lina, James Wilson, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, Wright. 

Mr. Wicxuirre then moved further to amend 
the bill by striking from the first section the fol- 
lowing: 

“That the President of the United States, in the 
final decision of the claims of Daniel D. Tompkins, 
late Governor of the State of New York, against the 
United States, be, and is hereby, authorized to allow 
the said D. D. Tompkins interest upon the amount of 
the commission which may be allowed him for dis- 
bursements.” 

And the question thereon being stated, the House 
adjourned. 


Fripay, May 21. 
The Speaker laid before the House a letter 


from the Postmaster General, transmitting a state- 
ment of the extent of the post roads, amount of 
postage collected, compensation of postmasters, 


incidental expenses, cost of transporting mails, 
&c., in each State and Territory, in the years 
1820, 1821, and 1822; prepared in obedience to a 
resolution of this House of the 17th of December 
last; which was read, and laid on the table. 

Mr. Cocke, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “ An act to enable the President 
to hold treaties with certain Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes,” reported the same without amend- 
ment; and it was committed to a Committee of 
the whole House to-day. 

Mr. Newron, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Scott, late collector of Pensacola,” reported 
the same without amendment; and it was com- 
mitted to the Committee of the whole House to 
which is committed the bill to allow a salary to 
the collector of Pensacola. 

The Committee on the Public Lands were dis- 
charged from the consideration of the Message of 
the President of the United States, of the 18th 
ultimo, accompanying a communication from 
Alexander Hamilton, relative to titles to lands in 
Florida; and the said Message was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. And the said com- 
mittee were also discharged from the petition of 
Marienne Lasselle and others, and leave given to 
withdraw the same. 
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On motion of Mr. Tay.or, it was 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings dispose of the building south of the 
Capitol, now used for committee rooms, to the 
best advantage, and that the same be removed. 

Mr. TrimB_e laid the following resolution on 
the table for consideration ; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to report to this House, at an early day of its next 
session, whether any, and what, provision can be made, 
by law, to distinguish between importations made by 
aliens, or on foreign account, and those made by citizens 
of the United States. And, also, report the amount of 
duties which accrued on imports during the year 1822, 
or 1823, classing the imports according to the aggregates 
of the several credits allowed by law upon the duty 
bonds, so as to show the aggregate under each head 
of credit, for the year selected; and so as to show, 
also, by estimate, the amount of interest that would 
have accrued upon the bonds, if the several credits had 
been allowed upon the payment of interest at the rate 
of six per centum per annum. 

On motion of Mr. Wricut, the Committee on 
Military Affairs were instructed to inquire whe- 
ther further legislative provision is necessary to 
earry into effect the act of Congress of the third 
of March, 1823, entitled “An act to establish a 
national armory on the Western waters.” 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have appointed Joun GaILLARD 
President of the Senate, pro tempore, in the ab- 
sence of the Vice President of the United States. 
The Senate have passed a bill of this House, en- 
titled “An act to improve the navigation of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers,” with amendments, 
in which they ask the concurrence of this House. 

The Speaker laid before the House a report 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, accompany- 
ing three statements prepared in obedience to the 
act establishing a Mint, showing the expenses of 
that establishment; which report was laid upon 
the table. 

The engrossed bill “ to authorize the surveying 
and making of a road from a point on the north- 
west boundary of the State of Ohio, near the foot 
of the Miami of Lake Erie, to Detroit, in the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan,” and the bill from the Senate, 
“for the relief of the representatives of John Don- 
nelson, Stephen Hurd, and others,” were read a 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McLang, of Delaware, the 
House went into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. 
Foot, of Connecticut, in the Chair,) on the bill 
“making further appropriations for the military 
service of the United States for the year 1824.” 

Several amendments having been made, the 
Committee rose, reported progress, and had leave 
to sit again. 


POST OFFICE BILL. 

The engrossed bill “to discontinue certain post 
routes, and to establish others,” was then read a 
third time; and, having been slightly amended 
the question was put, “Shall it pass ? 

Mr. BeecHer spoke a few words in opposition, 
and called for the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered, and were—yeas 93, nays 46, as follows: 


? 
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Yuas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander of Tennessee, 
Allen of Tennessee, Archer, Baylies, P. P. Barbour, 
J. 8. Barbour, Bartley, Brent, Brown, Burton, Cam- 
breleng, Campbell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, 
Cobb, Cocke, Collins, Conner, Cook, Cushman, Cuth- 
bert, Dwinell, Dwight, Eaton, Edwards of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ellis, Foote of New York, Forward, Frost, 
Garnett, Gatlin, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, Henry, 
Hogeboom, Houston, Isacks, Jennings, F. Johnson, 
Lawrence, Leftwich, Lincoln, Litchfield, Livingston, 
Locke, Longfellow, McCoy, McDuffie, McKee, Mc- 
Lane of Delaware, McLean of Chio, Mallary, Markley, 
Marvin, Mercer, Metcalfe, Miller, Mitchell of Penn- 
sylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Alabama, 
Newton, Owen, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Poinsett, 
Richards, Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Sloane, 
Spaight, Standefer, J. Syphenson, Stewart, Talia- 
ferro, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson of Georgia, Udree, 
Vance of Ohio, Vinton, Warfield, Wayne, Webster, 
Whittlesey, Henry Wilson, Wilson of South Carolina, 
Wood, Woods, and Wright. 

Nars—Messrs. Alexander of Virginia, Bartlett, 
Beecher, Burleigh, Campbell of Ohio, Crafts, Craig, 
Crowninshield, Culpeper, Day, Foot of Connecticut, 
Forsyth, Harris, Harvey, Herrick, Hobart, Ingham, 
Johnson of Virginia, J.T. Johnson, Little, Livermore, 
Long, McArthur, Martindale, Matlack, Matson, Nel- 
son, Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of New Hampshire, 
Plumer of Pennsylvania, Reed, Rich, Ross, Arthur 
Smith, Sterling, Strong, Swan, Taylor, Tod, Tomlin- 
son, Van Wyck, Whipple, Whitman, Williams of 
oe Williams of North Carolina, and Wilson of 

io. 


So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ROOMS, &c. 


Mr. Tay or, from the joint committee appoint- 
ed by the two Houses of Congress to make such 
distribution of the rooms of the centre building of 
the Capitol, as the business and convenience of 
the two Houses require, made the following re- 
port, viz: 

The joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, to which was referred the resolution 
directing them to make such distribution of the rooms 
of the centre building of the Capitol as the business 
and convenience of the two Houses of Congress 
require, report : 

That, in the centre building, besides the Rotunda 
and Library room, (the purposes of which are already 
designated, ) there are the following rooms : 


In the basement story. 


2 corner rooms - - 19 by 27 feet. 
2 looking west 22 30 « 


2 smaller rooms - - - Ke © *@ 
1 looking north - - - 2 6% 
1 looking south - - - WwW &« 
_8 rooms suitable for committees. 
4 opening into courts. 
In the second story. 
2 corner rooms - - - I9by27 “ 
2 looking west - - 22 30 « 


2 looking south and north - 18 2 « 
1 looking on south court - 190 do 
1 looking on north court - 19 @ « 





l looking west, under Library 30 42 « 
4opentoeastcourts - - 17 #17 « 


13 rooms in second story. 


In the third story. 


2 corner rooms - - - 19 by 27 feet. 
2 looking south and nort 18 24 « 


2 looking south andnorth - 12 18 « 
l on south court - - ~~ 38 “20 « 
l on north court - - - a 2 8 


8 rooms in third story. 


In the fourth story. 


2cornerrooms - - - 19 by 27 feet. 


2 looking south and nort 86... -« 
2looking south and north - 12 18 « 
1 looking on south court - 0) © « 
1 looking on north court - 1 24 « 


8 rooms in fourth story. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Rooms in basement story (exclusive of four 

opening into courts) - . : - 
Rooms in second story - - - - 
Rooms in third story - acacia - 
Rooms in fourth story - - = - 


Total number of rooms ° - ° 


W383i aa2se@ 


The committee have appropriated the room in the 
third story, adjoining the Library room, and on the 
north of it, and the room adjoining thereto on the 
east, numbered 22, as reading rooms, to be connected 
with the Library. They recommend that the room 
adjoining the last mentioned, and on the east of it, 
numbered 23, be appropriated as a consultation room 
for the use of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. They also recommend, that, until 
Congress shall make a further disposition of the large 
room under the Library, in the second story, the same 
may be occupied by the Columbian Institute as a place 
for holding their meetings, and a place of deposite for 
their books, papers, furniture, and collections. 

As to the remaining rooms, the committee have 
appropriated all those north of the centre of the build. 
ing, except the fourth story, to the Senate; and all 
those south of the centre, together with the whole of 
the fourth story, to the House of Representatives. 

The committee, therefore, submit the following res- 
olution : 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That the distribution of the rooms in the 
centre building of the Capitol be made agreeably to 
the above report. 


The report and resolution were read, and agreed 
to by the House. 

On motion of Mr. Tay or, it was then resolved 
that a committee be appointed to make distribution 
of the rooms in the Capitol, appropriated to the use 
of the House of Representatives; and Mr. Tay- 
Lor, Mr. Hamitton, Mr. Kent, Mr. Top, Mr. 
Hempuitt, Mr. Convict, and Mr. Eppy, were 
appointed the said committee 
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ACCOUNTS OF DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 

The House took up the bill “ making provision 
for the settlement of the accounts of Daniel D. 
Tompkins, late Governor of the State of New 
York.” 

The question recurring, from yesterday, on the 
motion of Mr. Wick irre, to strike out the first 
section of the bill, he modified that motion, by 
proposing, as a substitute for the part stricken out, 
a section which went to allow only the amount 
settled at the Treasury, and contained in the Pres- 
ident’s Message on this subject, (viz, $60,239 24.) 
He supported this amendment by going into a 
summary view of the pecuniary transactions be- 
tween Mr. Tompkins and the Government, and 
contended that the sum already allowed to that 
individual, was equivalent to a salary of $76,000 
per annum for his personal services, a reward 
much greater than had ever been given to any 
other person for public services. Mr. W. referred 
to similar exertions made by others to support the 
national credit, &c. 

Mr. Livermore spoke in reply, and contended 
that, having referred the settlement of these ac- 
counts to the President, and having received his 
decision, it was unworthy of the dignity of the 
House to go into a farther contest of the claim. 
He remarked on the justice of the principles on 
which the claim rested, but said it was too late 
to investigate those principles, since the President 
had given his award. It was better to pay him 
his demand than to occupy the time of the House 
in ge eulogies on his patriotism and services. 

Mr. Wituiams, of North Carolina, said, that 
there was no dispute, on either side, whether the 
amount awarded by the President was to be paid, 
but only concerning an item on which the Presi- 
dent had not made up a determination, viz: the 
allowance of interest on his commissions. He 
denied that the amount of these commissions was 
due as soon as the money was disbursed by Mr. 
Tompkins, since there was no law which sanc- 
tioned any such demand. Those commissions 
were not due till the law was passed which allow- 
ed them; and, if any interest on the commissions 
was due at all, it would not be due farther back 
than the date of that law. He contended fora 
principle of equal dealing with all claimants— 
which he insisted was a fundamental principle of 
this Government. He condemned the idea of 
settling a debt of moral gratitude in dollars and 
cents. Interest was never allowed, by law ona 
running account, and this account was not settled 
tilllast year. He deprecated the precedent which 
the proposed act would establish. If it passed, 
its se must be applied to the multitude of 
various claims which are presented to this Gov- 
ernment. 

_Mr. Maneum replied, and took the opposite 
side of the question, contending against the pre- 
sumption that Government is always both ready 
and willing to pay a just demand against it; a 
presumption which, in many cases, could not be 
denied to be in flat contradiction of fact. He 
showed how the claim arose, and contended that 
Governor Tompkins had been a lender to the 


Government to a great amount, at a moment of 
its utmost need—when the President and all the 
Secretaries could not raise $3,600, to pay the most 
pressing demand. He maintained the equity of 
allowing, that, if commissions were due at all, 
_ were due as soon as the disbursements were 
made. 

Mr. Ross argued, that as the President had 
awarded a sum different from that found by the 
New York jury, the House ought not to consider 
itself under any obligation to be governed by it. 
He went into a review of the settlement of Mr. 
Tompkins’s accounts, as made by the Treasury 
and allowed by the President, and contended that 
it ought not to go any further. 

Mr. Extis protested against the negative vote 
of all who yesterday opposed the passage of the 
bill being interpreted as expressive of an opposition 
to the whole claim, but only so much of it as re- 
spected the interest on commissions. Many who 
gave that vote were willing to subscribe to the ac- 
count as audited at the Treasury. He objected 
to any argument from the patriotism or services 
of the claimant; the claim was a matter of jus- 
tice, and not a question of generosity or gratitude. 
He maintained that interest was applicable only 
to cases of absolute certainty—it followed cer- 
tainty in a debt, as the shadow followed the sub- 
stance. These commissions were wholly uncer- 
tain previous to the act which allowed them. 
Neither the sum on which they were to be allow- 
ed, nor the rate by which they were to be allowed 
was ascertained till the law settled it. He di 
not object to the allowance of interest on the 
balances due—it had his hearty assent—although 
it was a departure from the ordinary rule of the 
Government. He thought the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the advances made, was sufficient 
to justify it. But he objected to the principle of 
allowing interest on commissions, and deprecated 
the precedent. 

Mr. McLane rose in reply—maintaining that 
this was not a claim for interest on commissions 
as such ; but for interest on a balance justly due, 
into which those commissions happened to enter; 
if the balance was due the interest was also due. 
As to the rate of commissions being greater than 
usually allowed by Government on disbursements, 
he contended that they were not allowed in this 
case on mere disbursements, but on the raising of 
money on private responsibility and disbursing it 
at personal risk, (and which had issued in the 
ruin of the individual.) To the argument from 
precedent, he replied by adducing a long list of 
cases taken from the records of the Treasury, in 
which interest had been allowed. 

The debate was then farther continued by 
Mr. Cocxe, Mr. Wricut, Mr. Warrie.o, Mr. 
Wiuutams, Mr. Tov, Mr. Mattary, and Mr. 
ReyNnotps, who advocated the amendment of 
Mr. Wickuirre; and Mr. Hamitron, Mr. Meo- 
Lane and Mr. Brent, who opposed it, and con- 
tended for $115,000. 

Mr. Waicut, of Ohio, spoke as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: Reluctant as I am to enter into 
debate on this question, or to oppose the passage 
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of a bill, having for its object the settlement of 
the claims of an highly distinguished and merito- 
rious public officer, a sense of public duty impels 
me to present to the House my views upon the 
subject under consideration. t, before I pro- 
ceed to examine the case, it may be well to give 
you my conception of the real state of the ques- 
tion before you. 

The bill, as reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, contains two provisions of widely dif- 
ferent character—one for paying to the Vice Pre- 
sident $60,239 24, the sum awarded by the Presi- 
dent; the other for paying, in addition to that 
sum, the further sum of about $55,000, as interest 
upon the commission of five per cent. allowed him 
for disbursing the public money. The proposi- 
tion of the ——- from Kentucky goes to the 
rejection of the whole bill, and to substitute a 
simple provision, appropriating a sum for the 
payment of the award of the President, without 
the allowance of interest. Iam, sir, in favor of 
the substitute ; and, if it be adopted, shall vote for 
the bill, but, if rejected, shall feel myself bound to 
vote against the bill. Iam in favor of this ap- 
propriation, because it is the decision of the Pre- 
sident, the umpire chosen by ourselves to settle 
this claim; and it is not my design to enter into 
an examination of the meritorious and distin- 

ished services of the late Governor of New 

ork, or of the allowances made him by the Pre- 
sident. But, sir, it may be important to recall to 
your recollection the situation of the affairs of 
this country, and the position the claimant occu- 
pied in relation to them, at the commencement 
and during the rendition of these services. 

The present Vice President, during the late war, 
filled the gubernatorial chair of New York, ata 

$7,000 or $7,500 per annum, and at the 
same time acted as a Major General in the service 
of the United States, in the receipt of pay and 
emoluments, in addition to the salary as Govern- 
or, of at least $4,000 per annum, making a total 
amount of pay, &c., of upwards of $11,000a year. 
As Governor he was commander-in-chief of the 
military force of New York, and bound in duty, 
as such, to provide for the protection of that State. 
As Major General of the United States, he was 
equally bound to secure his command from the 
inroads of the enemy, and I believe his command 
was the whole State of New York. In discharg- 
ing the duties pertaining to him, in the very im- 
rtant station he filled, he exhibited a zeal, vigi- 
ant industry, and perseverance, that could only be 
incited by an ardent attachment to the Constitu- 
tion and liberties of his country, and a fixed de- 
termination, at any and all hazards, to sustain her 
cause, as well against foreign enemies as domestic 
foes. This conduct secured to him the admiration 
of his countrymen, and entitled him to their grat- 
itude—an admiration and gratitude in which I 
claim to participate in no small degree. Sir, every 
citizen in a republic owes to his country the exer- 
tion of every faculty of mind and body, and how- 
ever meritorious the services of this distinguished 
individual were, they reached only a faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of his station. “* 


Owing to. causes which it is unnecessary for me 
to explain to you, the affairs of your Treasury be- 
came extremely embarrassed during the war, and 
its credit sunk so low that it could not, without 
difficulty, raise a dollar to meet the many and 
urgent demands upon it; and while at the lowest 
point of depression, the calls for protection, along 
an extended and exposed frontier, were the most 
pressing. An emission of Treasury notes was re- 
sorted to, but the combined efforts of brokers and 
stock-jobbers sunk them immediately below par. 
The necessity of defending the great and import. 
ant city and State of New York, was palpable, 
but the means of affording ae seemed to 
be without the reach of the General Government. 
Governor Tompkins was re to negotiate loans 
from the banks in New York; the Treasury of 
the Union was pledged for the ultimate payment, 
and for the transmission of Treasury notes, to be 
held as collateral security. This is evidenced by 
matters of general notoriety, and by the report of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, which | 
shall have occasion hereafter to notice. Governor 
Tompkins received, in addition to the assurances 
of the Executive Department, those of many in- 
fluential men in New York, of the ultimate ability 
and disposition of the Government to indemnify 
him. The banks refused the loan direct to the 
National Government, (probably because no law 
authorized it to be made,) and Governor Tomp- 
kins was only able to procure the advances by 
using his own credit, backed by his friends. In 
this way, about $900,000 was procured from the 
Corporation of New York, (to be expended in pro- 
tecting the city) and the banks; and Governor 
Tompkins disbursed this sum, and about as much 
more, $1,844,262 67. 

In the discharge of the various duties confided 
to him, some irregularity in his vouchers was to 
be expected, and a consequent embarrassment. In 
the settlement of his accounts with the State of 
New York, as well as with the General Govern- 
ment, difficulties occurred, and balances were re- 
ported against him. Thatof New York, to an 
amount of about $100,000, was released to him 
by a legislative act, while the Treasury reports on 
his accounts with the United States remained un- 
paid. The act of Congress prohibiting the pay- 
ment of salaries, &c., to any officers against whom 
balances were standing upon the Treasury books, 
until those balances were paid, occasioned a sus- 
pension of the salary of the Vice President, and 
drew from him a request to have suit against him. 
Suit was brought against him in the District Court 
of New York, and a verdict found in his favor, 
accompanied by an unofficial certificate, which I 
need not notice ; for no one since has regarded it 
as furnishing any evidence in support of the claim. 
In this state of things application was made to 
Congress, and the prohibitory clause of the law 
was repealed, so far as regarded the salary of the 
Vice President ; and the accounting officers of the 
Treasury were authorized to settle his accounts 
upon principles of justice and equity, subject to 
the revision and final decision of the President. 
It is manifest that the claims of Governor Tomp- 
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kins were not predicated upon any laws of the 
United States, existing at the time of his disburse- 
ments, or at the time of the passage of the act of 
February, 1823, otherwise that act would have 
been useless, 

_ Sir, the accounts of this officer, under the law 
just mentioned, were adjusted at the Treasury, 
and a balance reported in favor of Governor Tomp- 
kins of $35,190, which was communicated by the 
President, in a Message to the House, on the 7th 
December last, in which you are told, that, having 
the report and the claim for additional allowance 
under consideration, the President is of opinion 
that a large sum ought to be allowed to Governor 
Tompkins, which would have been before decided 
on, had he not delayed the decision, at his request, 
I know not what induced the request for delay ; 
for it does not appear that any vouchers were 
wanting, nor is any reason whatever given for it. 
An appropriation was recommended for the bal- 
ance reported, and we unhesitatingly made it. This 
Message was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means—one of the ablest in the House—and, 
it is worthy of remark, that, although the Presi- 
dent only reported in part, and did not surrender 
the power given him to decide on the residue of 
the claims, the allowance of which had been de- 
layed, in consequence of Governor Tompkins's re- 
quest, or even doubt their extent—yet that com- 
mittee reported that the powers vested in the Pre- 
sident, under the act, were amply sufficient to a 
decision of the claim, and recommended its refer- 
ence back to the President, to be settled, upon 
the four following principles : 

First, That interest should be allowed to him 
on all moneys advanced by him, for the public, 
from the time of the advance to that of his being 
reimbursed. 

Second, That a reasonable commission should 
be allowed him in on all moneys disbursed by him 
during the late war. 

Third, That an indemnity should be allowed 
him for all losses which he had sustained by the 
failure of the Government to fulfil its engagements 
to send him money, or Treasury notes, within the 
time specified, to be deposited in certain banks, as 
collateral security for loans procured by him at 
the request, and on account of, the Government. 

Fourth, That he should not be held responsible 
for losses incurred by the frauds and failures 
of sub-agents, to whom moneys were advanced 
through his hands. 

This report was concurred in by the House, 
without opposition, and is, to my mind, a singu- 
lar interference with the Executive in’ the per- 
formance of a power limited in its terms only by 
his discretion. But, sir, the report speaks the 
opinion this able committee then entertained of 
the principles by which the Executive and our- 
selves should be governed in settling the accounts 
of Governor Tompkins, and furnishes me evi- 
dence, which the committee will certainly deem 
creditable, that the allowance of interest on the 
commission, (which is now so eagerly pressed by 
them, ) was not then considered by them as em- 
braced within any recognised principle. This 
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House, in adopting this report, made its assump- 
tions and principles its own. 

The President again had this account under 
consideration, and, in his Message, of the 28th of 
April, communicated to you the result. He states 
that, under the first head of allowance, he had 
allowed Governor Tompkins $14,438 68, on the 
“declarations of Mr. Tompkins” that the remit- 
tances made to him after his advances, and pre- 
vious to the 24th of December, 1814, when a very 
large sum was remitted to him, was applied to 
public purposes, and not to reimburse his ad- 
vances; that, under the second head, he allowed 
him $92,213 13, or five per cent. on the whole 
sum disbursed by him, “an extra allowance, in 
consideration of the aid which he afforded to the 
Government at that important epoch, in obtain- 
ing the loan of a considerable part of the sum 
thus disbursed.” Under the third head, he al- 
lowed $4,414 25, being the “amount of the loss 
sustained.” Under the fourth head, “ no loss be- 
ingshown, noallowance whatever has been made.” 
These sums amount to $111,063 06, and leaves, 
after deducting the payments and sums charged 
to his account, due to Governor Tompkins a bal- 
ance of $60,238 46, the sum the proposition under 
consideration provides to pay. The President 
tells you also, sir, that, upon this settlement, a 
question arises as to interest on the commission, 
and that, inasmuch as if the claims had been set- 
tled upon tle principles of the law of the last ses- 
sion, the commission would have been paid him, 
that “consideration operates with great force in 
favor of the allowance,” which he recommends 
to Congress, to whom he considers the question 
exclusively to belong. 

I do not understand this as recommending the 
payment of interest, but as presenting to our con- 
sideration the reasons which suggested themselves 
to him for an allowance not embraced within any 
general principle, or the provisions of the law of 
the last session. The law of the last session au- 
thorized the settlement of these accounts upon 
principles of justice and equity ; and if justiceand 
equity require of us to pay the $55,000 interest 
upon this commission, which the President con- 
siders an extra allowance, it was embraced within 
the express authority given in the act. Sir, I 
mean no disrespect to the Executive, nor would I 
treat his recommendations lightly ; but my public 
duty is a paramount consideration, and in my 
character of a guardian of the public Treasury, I 
cannot consent to appropriate the people’s money 
without my own mind is satisfied that justice re- 
quires it. If the President had decided that the 
interest should be paid, I should have felt bound, 
because by law the matter was referred to his de- 
cision. The allowance is not made by the Presi- 
dent, and was not heretofore considered by the 
Committee of Ways and Means as proper, but 
seems to be an after-thought of the committee, in- 
fluenced by feelings of gratitude, and to be pressed 
rather as a matter of experiment than conviction. 
I feel myself warranted in saying this, sir, by the 
course pursued by the committee. If the allow- 
ance rests upon principles of justice and equity 
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why not present it to us and urge it upon that 
ground alone? If dependent upon these princi- 
ples, the whole sum is due, and the committee 
should insist upon every dollar of it; yet we are 
one moment urged to give $115,000, which is 
several hundred dollars short of the interest com- 
puted upon their own principles, and the next 
moment besought to give $100,000, predicated 
upon the unofficial certificate of the New York 
jury, which is some $14,000 less than the interest 
would swell this balance to. These several sums 
are all pressed upon you, as resting upon the same 
principles of justice and equity! Sir, those prin- 
ciples are unchangeable, and gentlemen cannot 
vary them to answer their varying purposes. When 
gentlemen seek to change the settled rules of con- 
duct, they should at least endeavor to observe the 
rules of consistency in the reasons they offer to 
effect their end. 

It is urged, sir, that this is an extraordinary 
case, and not subject to the common rule. That 
the services rendered were of the highest charac- 
ter, and most eminently beneficial; and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Hami.ton) 
urges us to make a distinction between the rule 
applicable to the settlement of a blacksmith’s ac- 
count, and the rule applicable to the great and 
beneficial services of this distinguished citizen ! 
I must be permitted to look at this claim, when 
presented, as a matter of account, at least; in the 
same way I would louok upon the demand of the 
humblest individual in community, and to settle 
it by the same rule. The doctrine of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina is not founded in any 
principle known in this Government, and [, for 
one, sir, will protest, as long as | can raise my 
voice, against applying one rule of justice in the 
adjustment of the claims of the rich and power- 
ful, and another more contracted, to those of the 
poor mechanic or laborer, who perform your ser- 
Vice. 

Again, it is urged that Governor Tompkins has 
claims upon the gratitude of this nation, which 
should induce a departure from the established 
rule, to allow this interest. If your grateful feel- 
ings induce you to give, and you will say in your 
bill, they are the moving cause of your apprehen- 
sion, the claim would be better than it now is; 
yet I should be compelled to oppose it. The 
gratitude of this nation never has been, and, I trust, 
never will be, measured by dollars and cents, or 
satisfied by appropriations of money. The fine 
feeling of patriotism, which all are proud to cher- 
ish, should not be deadened by the admission of 
such a principle. I do not intend to examine the 
merits of the allowances made by the President, 
but when gentlemen charge the American people 
with ingratitude; when they attribute to the ad- 
vocates of this proposition motives adverse to the 
principles of justice, 1 must claim your indulgence 
a short time, while I notice them. Your public 
officers are paid by salaries, per diem allowances, 
or perquisites, and it is no uncommon thing to 
incur the responsibility of disbursing large sums 
of money; but it is believed this is the only in- 
stance where it has been claimed that a salary 






























officer, disbursing money in his official station 
was entitled to a broker’s commission upon dis. 
bursements. I know many gentlemen in the 
West, who served during the last war, and ren- 
dered valuable aid to the Government, who were 
called upon to disburse large sums of money, (and 
one, who is now near me, not only disbursed large 
sums of money, but frequently exerted his own 
eredit to procure funds to sustain his command,) 
and yet, I believe, no one of them ever thought 
of making a charge of commission upon the sums 
disbursed. The case of Stetson, of Boston, em- 
ployed in the supply department, has been alluded 
to by the gentleman from North Carolina, as a 
strong case, and has but a few days ago been un- 
der your consideration. He was merely a dis- 
bursing officer, and under no obligation, except 
that of the patriot, to expend a dollar beyond the 
funds in his hands. His case, among the docu- 
ments on your table, shows an expenditure by him 
of about $750,000, much of which he had ad- 
vanced of his own funds, and procured loans from 
individuals and banks for much more. He saved 
you a large amount of money by his unremitted 
industry, besides keeping your Army from great 
suffering and distress. The law under which he 
acted allowed him a commission of 24 per cent. 
rovided it did not exgeed $2,000 a year. He 
saa an exact account of interest. He presented 
his account to you, and after pressing it upon you 
by every consideration, you rejected his claim as 
interest, and compromised, by allowing him, and 
it was all he could extort from you, a sum not 
quite equa! to the $2,000 a year, and far short ot 
24 per cent. upon the moneys he disbursed. What 
distinguishes that claim from this? Cases of this 
kind are numerous. Your tables are loaded with 
them; but your rules as to them are inflexible. 
These are the ordinary cases of persons going 
beyond the requirements of their duty, to serve the 
country, although the exertions em and the re- 
sponsibilities incurred, are of an extraordinary and 
meritorious kind. If you begin to make excep- 
tions, where will you stop? This Government, 
sir, has not been ungrateful or illiberal to this 
meritorious officer. On the contrary, the facts of 
the case show an extraordinary liberality. It is 
said the services of Governor Tompkins continued 
for a period of eighteen months. If you compute 
his salary as Governor, his pay and emoluments 
as Major General, the allowance by the Legisla- 
ture of New York, and the allowance by the Pre- 
sident, exclusive of interest, he will get about 
$230,000, or near $13,000 a month. There are 
no three officers of the Government, including 
the President, that has been allowed as much. 
Yet we are told the people are ungrateful, and 
that we are persecuting this individual. The 
President considers the allowance he made as an 
“extra” one. The committee propose to go fur- 
ther than we have gone before in any case, and 
because we cannot see our way clear, we are 
charged with opposition to this officer, and ol 
lending our aid to persecute him. You have seen, 
sir, the imputation is wholly groundless. I regret 
that I felt called upon to make these observations, 
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but the course taken in opposition seemed to re- 

uire it. Before I quit the subject, allow me to 
add, that not only the President’s Message, but 
the report of the mittee of Ways and Means 
themselves, and notorious facts, warrant the as- 
sumption that the loans were negotiated by Gov- 
ernor Tompkins, as the agent of the Government, 
upon the credit and on account of the Govern- 
ment; and, if it had not been for an ultimate 
dependence upon, and confidence in, the Govern- 
ment, no loans would have been effected; what- 
ever reason there may have been for securing the 
ostensible responsibility of Governor Tompkins, 
the credit must have been mainly given to the 
Government, and obtained under an agreement 
between the Government and Governar Tomp- 
kins. 

The proposition, sir, is an important one, and, 
in order to give every gentleman an opportunity 
to record his vote on the question, I call for the 
ayes and noes. 


When Mr. Wricurt had concluded— 


The question was taken . eas and nays, and 
stood—yeas 83, nays 80, as follows: 


Yuas—Messrs. Alexander of Tennessee, Allen of 
Massachusetts, Baylies, Bartlett, Bartley, Beecher, 
Blair, Buck, Buckner, Burleigh, Cady, Campbell of 
Ohio, Cocke, Cook, Crafts, Culpeper, Cushman, 
Dwight, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ellis, Forward, 
Harris, Harvey, Henry, Herrick, Hobart, Hooks, Hous- 
ton, Ingham, Isacks, Jennings, Johnson of Virginia, 
J. T. Johnson, Kremer, Leftwich, Letcher, Lincoln, 
Little, Locke, Long, Longfellow, McArthur, McCoy, 
McLean of Ohio, Mallary, Martindale, Matlack, Mat- 
son, Mercer, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Neale, Nel- 
son, Patterson of Pennsylvania, Patterson of Ohio, 
Plumer of New Hampshire, Plumer of Pennsylvania, 
Prince, Rankin, Reynolds, Rich, Ross, Sandford, Sib- 
ley, Sloane, Arthur Smith, Standefer, Sterling, Swan, 
Test, Tod, Tomlinson, Vance of North Carolina, Vin- 
ton, Warfield, Webster, Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, James 
Wilson, Woods, and Wright. 

Nars—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander of Virginia, Al- 
en of Tennessee, Archer, P. P. Barbour, J. S. Bar- 
bour, Breck, Brent, Brown, Burton, Cambreleng, 
Campbell of South Carolina, Carter, Cary, Cassedy, 
Cobb, Collins, Conner, Crowninshield, Cuthbert, Day, 
Dwinell, Eaton, Edwards of North Carolina, Floyd, 
Foot of Connecticut, Foote of New York, Frost, Gar- 
rison, Gatlin, Gist, Govan, Gurley, Hall, Hamilton, 
Herkimer, Hogeboom, Holcombe, Kent, Kidder, Law- 
rence, Litchfield, Livermore, Livingston, McDuffie, 
McKim, McLane of Delaware, Mangum, Markley, 
Marvin, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Alabama, 
Newton, Owen, Poinsett, Richards, Rose, Saunders, 
Scott, Sharpe, Alexander Smyth, Spaight, A. Steven- 
son, J. Stephenson, Stoddart, Taliaferro, Tattnall, 
Taylor, Ten Eyck, Thompson of Georgia, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Tyson, Udree, Vance of Ohio, Van 
Wyck, Wayne, Whipple, Williams of New York, 
Henry Wilson, and Woods. 

So the amendment of Mr. Wick.irre, which 
appropriates $60,239 24, was adopted. 

The bill was then reported, and ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

The House then adjourned. 


Saturpay, May 22. 

Mr. Newton, from the Committee of Com- 
merce, who were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing that no license shall ‘be 
— to any boat or vessel hereafter built or 

tted up, and moved or propelled by fire or steam, 
upon the principle of construction commonly 
called “high pressure,” made a report, accompa- 
nied by a bill for the regulating of steamboats, 
and for the security of passengers therein; which 
was read twice, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. Newron, from the same committee, who 
were instructed to inquire whether any law exists 
in contravention of the provisions of the Conven- 
tion of the 3d of July, 1815, between the United 
States and Great Britain; and, also, to inquire 
into the expediency of countervailing, by law, 
any duties or port charges on American com- 
merce and tonnage, which Great Britain may 
lay thereon, in her colonies or elsewhere, made a 
report thereon; which was read, and laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. McLang, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, reported a bill making 
appropriations to carry into effect certain treaties ; 
which was read twice, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to which is committed the 
bill making further appropriations for the military 
service of the United States for the year 1824. 
(Indian expenses.) 

Mr. Hamiton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which the subject was referred, 
made a report relative to a purchase of additional 
ground in the vicinity of Fort Washington, to be 
added to the site of said fort; which report was 
laid upon the table. 

On motion of Mr. Herrick, the House took up 
the bill “‘ to erect Bowdoinham, in Maine; Troy, 
in New York; and Fairport, in Ohio, into ports 
of delivery. 

Mr. Strone moved to insert the city of Hud- 
son; which was agreed to, and the bill was then 
reported and ordered to a third reading. 

The amendments of the Senate to the bill “ to 
improve the navigation of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers,” were agreed to by the House. 

A bill “to establish an additional land office 
in the State of Missouri,” was ordered to a third 
reading this day, which it subsequently received, 
was passed, and sent to the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. McLane, the House went 
again into Committee of the Whole, on the bill 
“making appropriations for the military service 
of the United States for the year 1824,” (Indian 
department ;) and the question recurring on an 
additional item for compensating the commis- 
sioners to ascertain a suitable site for a national 
armory on the Western waters, Mr. WILLIAMs, 
of North Carolina, moved to amend the amend- 
ment, by a proviso limiting the completion of the 
survey to one year from the present time. This 
amendment was opposed by Mr. Cray. Mr. 
McLane made some statements of the facts of 
this survey; and Mr. Wiis replied to Mr. 
Cay in explanation, and withdrew his motion. 
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The bill was then further amended by a pro-| tain conditions,” (viz: making a levee,) were or- 
viso to extinguish the title of the Creek Indians | dered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
to lands within the limits of Georgia. An engrossed bill, entitled “An act making 
The same Committee then took up the bill} further appropriations for the military service of 
“making appropriation to carry into effect cer-| the United States, for the year 1824,” was read 
tain Indian treaties,” and also the bill “making | the third time, and passed. The title was amend- 
appropriation for the Library of Congress: ” which | ed by adding “and for other purposes.” 
having been amended, the three above bills were; An engrossed bill, entitled “An act authorizing 
reported to the House, and ordered to a third read-| an appropriation for the use of the Library of 
ing to-day. Congress,” was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Brent, the House took up| The title was amended by adding thereto these 
the bill “to authorize the legal representatives of | words: “and for furnishing rooms in the Capitol.” 
the Marquis de Maison Riouge, and those claim-| A messsage from the Senate informed the 
ing under him, to institute a suit against the | House that the Senate have — a bill of this 
United States to try the validity of their titles;” | House, entitled An act for the relief of George 
which was amended, by extending the time al-| Fisher, with amendments, in which they ask the 
lowed for this suit, and adding a proviso saving | concurrence of this House. The Senate have 
bona fide claims which have been confirmed. also passed bills, and a resolution, of the following 
The bill was then ordered to a third reading | titles, viz: An act for the relief of Joseph Forrest; 
this day. An act in further addition to “An act to establish 
On motion of Mr. Incuam, the House went in- | an uniform rule of naturalization,” and to repeal 
to Committee of the Whole on the bill “ author-| the acts heretofore passed on that subject; An 
izing the employment of additional clerks, mes- | act to amend an act, supplemental to an act, en- 
sengers, assistants, and other persons, in the sev-| titled “An act to carry into effect the ninth ar- 
eral departments of the Government.” ticle of the treaty concluded between the United 
Mr. Cocke moved to strike out that part of the | States and Spain, the 22d of February, 1819,” 
bill which provides a clerk for the Surgeon Gen-| approved the 3d of March, 1823; An act to ex- 
eral, and supported the motion by a speech, and | tinguish the Indian claims to lands within the 
the reading of the rules of the Medical depart-| State of Missouri; Resolution authorizing the 
ment. The motion was opposed by Mr. Incuam, | Secretary of State to furnish a copy of Tanner's 
and rejected by a large majority. Several amend-| American Atlas to each of the Ministers Plenipo- 
ments were made, providing for extra clerk | tentiary and Chargés des Affaires of the United 
hire, &c. States at foreign Governments ; in which the 
The same Committee also took up the bill rela- | Senate ask the concurrence of this House. 
tive to the Patent Office, and to the salary of the| Engrossed bills of the following titles, viz: 
Superintendent thereof. An act to authorize the legal representatives of 
On this bill considerable discussion took place | ‘he Marquis de Maison Rouge, and those claim: 
between Messrs. IncuamM, McLane, Livermore, a St = ad fo eet rsh erat ikea 
Ross, and WarrFiELp; and, on motion of Mr. me aa vie king ee eee ' 
Livermore, the enacting clause was stricken out. | 4 a al dic degree to carry into 
The Committee then rose, the amendments were | © Ae eaten See ich ‘ahiee in th 
concurred in by the House, and the former bill Territory sre oheens Pree 
; ; sas ; 
Wes drdered fon third reading this day. An act granting a tract of land to the inhabit- 
A Message was received from the PRESIDENT | ants of Point Coupee, on certain conditions; 
or THE Unirep States, as follows: ’ _ 


An act reserving to the Wyandot tribe of Indi- 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: | ans a certain tract of land in lieu of a reservation 


I transmit to the House of Representatives a report | made to them by treaty ; 
of the Secretary of the Navy, in compliance with their} An act to allow a salary to the collectors of the 
resolution of the 14th of April last, respecting Prize | Districts of Nantucket and Pensacola, and to 
Agents, which report contains the information re-| abolish the office of Surveyor of the District of 
quested. Pensacola; were severally read the third time, 

JAMES MONROE. and passed. 

Wasurxetor, May 22, 1824. The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
The above communication was laid on the| the relief of Alexander McNair,” was read the 
table. third time, and passed, as amended. 

On motion of Mr. Newton, the House went; The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act to 
into a Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Suarpe in | enable the President to hold treaties with certain 
the Chair,) on the bill to allow a salary to the | Indian tribes, and for other purposes,” was read 























collector of the port of entry for the district of | the third time, and passed, as amended. 
Pensacola, and to abolish the office of surveyor;| The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
which was amended by allowing a salary to the| bill, entitled “An act for the relief of George 
collector of Nantucket; and being reported to the | Fisher,” were read, and referred to the Committee 
House, was ordered to a third reading to-day. on the Public Lands. 


The bills “granting land to the parishes of| Bills from the Senate, of the following ti- 
Point Coupee and of West Baton Rouge on cer-| tles, viz: 
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ist. An act for the relief of Joseph Forrest ; 

2d. An act in further addition to an act to 
establish an uniform — of naturalization, 
and to repeal the acts heretofore passed on that 
subject ; 

3d. An act to amend an act, supplemental to 
an act, entitled “An act to carry into effect the 
ninth article of a treaty concluded between the 
United States and Spain, the 22d day of Febru- 
ary, 1819,” approved the third of March, 1823; 


4th. An act to extinguish Indian claims to 
lands in the State of Missouri; were, severally, 
read the first and second time, and referred, the 
ist, to the Committee on Commerce; the 2d, to 
the Committee on the Judiciary; the 3d, to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; the 4th, to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 


The joint resolution, from the Senate, “au- 
thorizing the Secretary of State to furnish a copy 
of Tanner’s American Atlas to each of the Min- 
isters Plenipotentiary and Chargés des Affaires of 
the United States at foreign Governments,” was 
read twice, and laid upon the table. 


ACCOUNTS OF DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 


The engrossed bill “making appropriation for 
settling the claims of Daniel D. Tompkins, late 
Governor.of the State of New York, against the 
United States,” was read a third time. 


Mr. SLoane said a few words in opposition to 
its passage, and called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and stood—yeas 114, nays 
16, as follows: 


Yxuas—Messrs. Abbot, Allen of Tennessee, Archer, 
P. P. Barbour, Bartlett, Bartley, Breck, Brown, Cam- 
breleng, Cary, Cobb, Collins, Condict, Conner, Cook, 
Crafts, Crowninshield, Culpeper, Cuthbert, Day, Dur- 
fee, Dwinell, Eddy, Edwards of Pennsylvania, Ed- 
wards of North Carolina, Foot of Connecticut, Foote 
of New York, Frost, Garrison, Gatlin, Gist, Gurley, 
Harris, Harvey, Hemphill, Henry, Herrick, Herkimer, 
Hobart, Hogeboom, Hooks, Houston, Jenkins, J. T. 
Johnson, Kent, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrence, Litchfield, 
Little, Long, McCoy, McDuffie, McKim, McLane of 
Delaware, Mallary, Matlack, Matson, Miller, Mitchell 
of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, Moore of Ken- 
tucky, Moore of Alabama, Morgan, Neale, Newton, 
Patterson of Pennsylvania, Plumer of New Hampshire, 
Plumer of Pennsylvania, Prinee, Reed, Reynolds, 
Richards, Rich, Saunders, Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, 
Sibley, Alexander Smyth, William Smith, Spaight, 
Standefer, Sterling, J. Stephenson, Stoddard, Talia- 
ferro, Tattnall, T'aylor, Test, Thompson of Georgia, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Tod, Trimble, Tucker of 
South Carolina, Udree, Vance of North Carolina, 
Vance of Ohio, Van Wyck, Vinton, Warfield, Wayne, 
Whipple, Whittlesey, White, Williams of New York, 
Williams of Virginia, Williams of North Carolina, 
James Wilson, Henry Wilson, Wilson of South Caro- 
lina, Wilson of Ohio, Wood, and Wright 


Naxrs—Messrs. Baylies, Beecher, Buckner, Cocke, 


Monpay, May 24. 

Mr. Forsytu, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act to amend an act supple- 
mental to an act, entitled ‘An act to carry into 
effect the ninth article of a treaty concluded be- 
tween the United States and Spain the 22d day 
of February, 1819, approved the 3d of March, 
1823,” reported the same without amendment, 
and it was ordered to lie upon the table. 

Mr. Kenr, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act supplementary to an 
act to incorporate a company for making certain 
turnpike roads in the District of Columbia,” re- 
ported the same without amendment, and it was 
ordered to be laid upon the table. 

The Committee on the Public Lands were dis- 
charged from the consideration of the amendments 
proposed by the Senate to the bill, entitled “An 
act for the relief of George Fisher,” and the said 
amendments were referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to which was re- 
ferred the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act 
to provide for the punishment of certain crimes, 
when committed in any navy yard, fort, arsenal, 
magazine, dock-yard, lighthouse, or other place 
belonging to the United States,” reported the 
same without amendment, and the bill was com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole. 

The Committee on the Judiciary were dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the 
Message from the President of the United States, 
of the 18th instant, communicating a report of 
Alexander Hamilton, respecting land claims in 
Florida, and the same was again referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

On motion of Mr. Campsett, of Ohio, the 
Doorkeeper was authorized to continue one of 
the messengers in his service during the recess of 
Congress, to be employed in cleaning and pre- 
| serving the furniture, and in cleaning and airing 
| the House. 

Mr. CamBrELENG laid:the following resolution, 
on the table, for consideration to-morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to ascertain and report to Congress, at its 

| next session, the rate of interest at which the Bank of 
the United States will continue the United States’ 
loan of seven millions. 

On motion of Mr. Gurtey, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Incuam in 
the Chair,) on the bill supplementary to the sey- 
eral acts providing for ascertaining and adjusting 
the titles and claims to land in the St. Helena 
and Jackson Courthouse districts; which was 
amended ; and, having been reported, was ordered 
to a third reading. 

The resolution offered a few days since, by Mr. 


Forward, Garnett, Isacks, Leftwich, McArthur, Mc- | TrRiMBLe, in relation to importations by natives 


Lean of Ohio, Martindale, Metcalfe, Patterson of Ohio, 
Ross, Sloane, and Arthur Smith. 


So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate. 
And then the House adjourned. 


and aliens, was taken up, and agreed to. 
A bill from the Senate “ for the relief of Heze- 
kiah Langley and Benjamin M. Belt,” was reada 
third time. Mr. Cocke moved to lay the bill on 
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the table. The motion did notcarry. Its passage 
was then advocated by Messrs. 
North Carolina, Kent, Wuittiesey, Saarpe, 
Neave, A. Smyts, and WarrieLp, and opposed 
by Messrs. Cocke, Wuirrie, and McCoy; when 
it was passed, and sent to the Senate. 

Engrossed bills of the following titles, viz : 

An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to exchange a stock, bearing an interest of 
four and a per cent., for certain stocks bear- 
ing an interest of six per cent ; 

An act nen Dencenaet, in the State 
of Maine, Troy and Hudson in the State of New 
York, and Fairport, in the State of Ohio, ports 
of delivery ; 


An act granting a tract of land to the parish of 


West Baton Rouge, on certain conditions ; 

An act authorizing the employment of addi- 
tional clerks, and certain messengers and assist- 
ants, and other persons, in the several Depart- 
wee ; were severally read the third time, and 


A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have passed a bill of this House, 
entitled “An act to amend an act, entitled ‘An 
act to amend an act for the establishment of a 
Territorial government in Florida,’ and for other 
purposes,” with an amendment; in which they 
ask the concurrence of this House. The Senate 
have also passed bills of the following titles, viz : 
An act to fix the western boundary line of the 
Territory of Arkansas, and for other purposes; 
An act for the relief of Nimrod Farrow and 
Richard Harris; An act to complete the survey 
of the southern and western boundary of the State 
of Missouri; An act for the relief of the legal 
representative of Thomas Robinson, deceased ; and 
An act explanatory of an act, entitled “An act to 
provide for the extinguishment of the debt due to 
the United States by the purchasers of public 
lands,” approved on the 18th day of May, 1824; 
in which bills the Senate ask the concurrence of 
this House. 

On motion of Mr. A. Stevenson, the bill for 
the relief of Joseph M. White and William Da- 
vidson ; and, 

On motion of Mr. Livineston, the bill regula- 
ting the mode of practice in the Circuit Court for 
the District of Louisiana—were ordered to a third 
reading. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Sreruine in the 
Chair,) on the bill “for the relief of certain dis- 
tillers in the United States.” The bill was slight- 
ly amended, and, having been reported, was or- 
dered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Saweon, the House took up 
the bill “ to abolish the office of measurer.” 

This bill was opposed by Messrs. Woop, 
Saarpe, and CaMBRELENG, and advocated by 
Messrs. NewTon and ToMLINson. 

An amendment was offered by Mr. Wesster, 
excepting from the operation of the bill the port 
of Boston, which was successively modified by 
adding to the exception the ports of New York, 
Philadelphia, Salem, Charleston, &c. 


ILLIAMS, of 






Mr. CaMBRELENG moved to lay the bill on the 
table; which motion prevailed—ayes 61, noes 50. 

Engrossed bills, of the following titles, viz: 

An act for the relief of certain distillers in the 
United States ; 

An act for the relief of Joseph M. White and 
William Davidsor: ; were, severally, read a third 
time, and ‘ 

The bill “to regulate the practice of the circuit 
court of the United States, in the district of Lou- 
isiana,” being read a third time, Mr. Coss ex- 
pressed a wish for further information before he 
was called upon to vote on its passage. Messrs, 
Livingston, Brent, and WessTer, went into an 
exposition of the principles of the bill, and ex- 
plained the circumstances of that part of the Uni- 
ted States, in respect to the legal practice which 
had prevailed there, and the oppressive operation 
which an introduction of the practice under the 
common law would have, an evil to be strongly 
deprecated. 

r. Ross spoke in opposition to the bill, as in- 
troducing the principles of the civil law, and lead- 
ing to a fruitful harvest of litigation, especially 
among those settlers in Louisiana who had been 
educated in other States. 

The bill was then passed, and sent to the Senate. 

The Committee of the whole House, to which 
is committed the bill concerning wrecks on the 
coast of Florida, were discharged from the con- 
sideration thereof. The said bill was then amend- 
ed, and ordered to be engrossed, and read a third 
time to-day. 

Bills from the Senate, of the following titles, viz: 

1st. An act to fix the western boundary line of 
the Territory of Arkansas, and for other purposes ; 

2d. An act for the relief of Nimrod Farrow and 
Richard Harris; 

3d. An act to complete the survey of the south- 
ern and western boundary of the State of Mis- 
souri ; 

4th. An act for the relief of the legal represent- 
atives of Thomas Robinson, deceased ; 
5th. An act explanatory of an act, entitled “An 
act to provide for the extinguishment of the debt 
due to the United States by the purchasers of the 
public lands,” approved on the 18th of May, 1824; 
were, severally, read the first and second times, 
and referred: the 

ist, to a select committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Conway, Brent, Letcuer, Scort, and Hovus- 
TON; the 

2d, to the Committee on Naval Affairs; the 

3d, to the Committee on the Public Lands; the 

4th, to the Committee on the Judiciary ; the 
5th, to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act to amend an act, entitled ‘An 
act to amend an act for the establishment of a ter- 
ritorial government in Florida, and for other pur- 
poses,” were read, and concurred in by the House. 

On motion of Mr. McLane, the bill reserving 
to the Wyandot tribe of Indians a certain tract of 
land in lieu of a reservation made to them by 
treaty, was considered, and ordered to a third 
reading. 
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of the House, if the hope was not entertained that the 
Government of France would be found, during the 
ensuing Summer, prepared to investigate it. 

The committee are confident that a fair examina- 
tion, entered into with a disposition to do full justice, 
will be followed by an arrangement satisfactory to all 
parties. 

The claims of our citizens may be divided into four 
classes. 

1. For property sequestered. 

2. For property condemned, regularly, under the 
Berlin and Milan decrees. 

3. For property irregularly condemned under the 
same decrees, including that condemned by imperial 
mandate, without the intervention of any judicial tri- 
bunal. 

4. For property burnt or destroyed at sea ; a portion 
of it after the decrees authorizing such destruction 
had been repealed, 

The first class includes, in addition to other prop- 
erty not acted upon by the judicial tribunals, the seiz- 
ures at Antwerp in 1807, at St. Sebastian in 1809-10, 
in Holland in 1810, under a secret article of the treaty 
incorporating Holland with France. The right of the 
claimants to an immediate and full indemnity for all 
property sequestered and never condemned, cannot be 
plausibly contested. It was put under sequestration 
by an imperial decree, on suspicion that it was Eng- 
lish property, merely to give time to ascertain whether 
it was English or not. That it was not English, is 
now well known to the Government of France. Had 
it been English, it must have been given up or paid 
for, under the fourth article of the additional articles 
of the treaty of the 30th May, 1814, between that 
Power and Great Britain. By that article, the par- 
ties stipulate to release all property put under séeques- 
tration since 1792. If the property of our citizens 
seized at Antwerp, St. Sebastian, and in Holland, had 
keen what it was, without the shadow of reason, al- 
leged to be, payment would be due for it to English 
owners. A singular spectacle will be exhibited, if 
payment is denied when the motive for the seizure is 
shown to have been false, or should any doctrine of 
France place the property of a neutral in a worse sit- 
uation than ifit had belonged, as was suspected, to an 
enemy. Such doctrine cannot be advanced by France, 
unless she intends to instruct other Powers, that, in 
all future wars in which she may be engaged with a 
formidable rival, it will be more prudent to be her en- 
emy than her friend. Nor can the committee antici- 
pate any grounds upon which a decision unfavorable 
to the other claims embraced in the other three enu- 
merated classes, can be justly made, resting as they 
obviously do upon the immutable bases of justice and 
national law. 

A due regard to those relations of amity that have 
ever united this Government with France, to the stip- 
ulations of her treaty with us, to her character for lib- 
eral justice to foreign claimants, will doubtless induce 
the Government of that country to adjust those claims 
whenever they are fairly considered. 


Under the hope and expectation that attention will 
be given to this interesting subject by France, prior to 
the next session of Congress, the committee, without 
asking to be discharged from the further consideration 
of the several petitions referred to them, recommend 
to the House the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before the House, at the next ses- 


On motion of Mr. Conway, the bill “concern- 
ing pre-emption rights in the Territor of Arkan- 
sas,” was taken up, and ordered to a third readiag. 

On motion of Mr. Cocke, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Brent in the 
Chair,) on the bill from the Senate “ making ap- 

priation to enable the President of the United 
Bates to hold treaties with certain Indian tribes ; 
and, being reported without amendment, was or- 
dered to a third reading. 

On motion of a Wo eaen the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Burton in 
the Chair,) on the bill from the Senate “for the 
relief of Hezekiah Langley and Benjamin M. Belt,” 
and “ for the relief of Alexander McNair, of Mis- 
souri.’ 

The reports of the Committee of Claims were 
read, when the bills were reported, and ordered to 
a third reading. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


Mr. Forsya, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which have been referred during 
the present session sundry petitions and memori- 
als from insurance companies, and from mer- 
chauts, and other citizens of the United States, 
upon the subject of spoliations committed on their 
commerce, on the high seas as well as in certain 
ports, under the orders or decrees of the Govern- 
ment of France, subsequent to the year 1806, made 
a report thereon, which was laid upon the table. 
The report is as follows: 


The Committee of Foreign Relations on the several 
petitions of Archibald Gracie, Ezra Davis, Matthew, 
Thomas S., and Levinus Clarkson, William Gray, and 
others, of the Merchants’ and Insurance Companies 
of Philadelphia, of the merchants and underwriters of 
Baltimore, referred to them by the House, report: 
That the petitioners ask the intervention of Congress 
for the recovery of their just claims against France, 
for spoliations committed, and property seized or de- 
stroyed, under different pretexts, since the year 1806. 
These claims are alluded to by the President, in his 
Message, at the opening of the present session of Con- 
gress, as resting upon the same principle with other 
claims which have been admitted by the French Gov- 
ernment, and are the subject of the correspondence of 
the Minister of the United States with the French 
Government, communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Sth of February last. T'o this cor- 
respondence the attention of the House is invited, for 
a fall and fair understanding of the claims of the pres- 
ent petitioners, and of the other citizens of the United 
States, having similar demands against France, but 
who have not joined in this application for redress. 

The committee have seen, with surprise, that, al- 
though the attention of the present Government of 
France was especially invited to this subject in 1816, 
and has been repeatedly recalled to it, since that time, 
that France has not yet thought proper to enter upon 
the discussion of it. No other answers have yet been 
given to various official communications of the Min- 
ister of the United States, than those required by the 
mere obligations of international courtesy. 

The committee are of opinion that measures ought 
to be taken to impress upon France the necessity of 
an early and definite adjustment of this subject; and 
they would offer such measures to the consideration 
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sion, as early as the public interest will permit, the 
correspondence which may be held with the Govern- 
ment of France, prior to that time, on the subject of 
injuries sdtisines by citizens of the United States 
since the year 1806. 


TRADE WITH MEXICAN PROVINCES. 


The following Messages were received from the 
PresipenT oF THE UniTED States, viz: 


FIRST. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States : 


In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, of the 13th instant, requesting the 
President to communicate any information he may 
possess, in relation to the intercourse and trade now 
carried on between the people of the United States 
(and, particularly, the people of the State of Missouri) 
and the Mexican provinces; how and by what route 
that trade or intercourse is carried on; in what it con- 
sists, the distances, &c.; the nations of Indians through 
which it passes; their dispositions, whether pacific or 
otherwise; the advantages resulting, or likely to re- 
sult from that trade or intercourse ; I herewith trans- 
mit a communication from the Department of State, 
which contains all the information which has yet been 
collected in relation to those subjects. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Mar 24, 1824. 


The said Message was read, and laid upon the 
table. The communication is as follows: 


Wasaineton City, April 27, 1824. 


Sra: Permit me, through you, to communicate to 
his Excellency the President of the United States, the 
following ideas; from which, if circumstances would 
allow of their going into operation, much good might, 

haps, result to the young and enterprising of the 
West. as well as to the nation generally. I mean the 
interposition of the General Government for the pro- 
tection of an intercourse between the citizens of the 
United States and the inhabitants of the northern and 
eastern parts of Mexico. This intercourse has been, 
on a small scale, attempted by a few brave and enter- 
prising men from the State of Missouri, but with much 
risk of lives and property. The latter, they have fre- 
quently been robbed of by the Indians. These evils 
can only, be prevented by meansof a negotiation, to 
be opened by the General Government, with the In- 
dians, through which the route would pass, from a 
favorable point on the Missouri river to Santa Fe. 
The Indians should be made responsible for depreda- 
tiens committed on citizens of the United States, as 
on citizens of the Republic of Mexico visiting the Uni- 
ted States. 

The benefits which would result from a safe inter- 
course between the United States and those parts of 
Mexico, it might be considered presumption in me to 
comment on. Its many important advantages will 
be obvious to the judgment of those much more capa- 
ble of doing justice to the subject than myself. I will 
therefore submit it with the following few remarks: 

Ist. A safe intercourse between the citizens of this 
Government and the northern and eastern parts of the 
Mexican dominions, will awaken the inhabitants of 
the latter to the blessings of a republican system of 
Government; blessings which the American people 
wish all nations to enjoy, and the value of which will 
be more deeply impressed on the minds of strangers 
by an experimental knowledge of our enjoyments. 
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2dly. Many advantages will flow from the commerce 
to which the establishment of a safe intercourse wil| 
naturally lead; and many of the productions and 
manufactures of our country will be exchanged for 
silver, mules, horses, and other articles, in demand 
with us. 

3dly. The establishment and protection of safe jin. 
tercourse would not only essentially benefit the peo. 
ple of the two Governments, but would be attended 
with a beneficial result as it relates to the Indian na- 
tions, through which the communication would pass, 
and those bordering on them. Some of these nations 
yet know little of the American character. The most 
effectual mode of maintaining friendship with the In- 
dians, is to impress them with a deep sense of your 
superiority. This, when judiciously attended to, does 
not require a great expense; and the saving of much 
blood will unquestionably result from a timely inter- 
position on the part of the Government. 

4thly. A portion of the Western people have been 
in the habit of hunting and trapping for a living; 
should the privilege be denied them of following their 
pursuits in the Indian country, they will seek other 
employments. All cannot be engaged in the Indian 
trade, and some will extend their enterprises into the 
Mexican dominions. ‘These, if not protected by Gov- 
ernment, they will hazard at their own risk; difficul- 
ties with the Indians will inevitably follow; and a 
train of mischievous consequences can alone be pre- 
vented by laying of the foundation, on the part of the 
— Government, of a proper understanding with 
them. 

5Sthly. The city of Mexico is situated at so great a 
distance from the northern and eastern limits of the 
Republic, that a safe and harmonious intercourse can- 
not be opened and maintained without the establish- 
ment of an agency at Santa Fe, in strict subordina- 
tion to the Government at Washington, and the Ame- 
rican Minister at Mexico. 

Such an agent would have much in his power to- 
wards producing and maintaining the proper friendly 
understanding between the American people and the 
citizens of Mexico, as well as with the numerous In- 
dian nations. ‘This agent would be extremely useful 
to the Government, in keeping ,a constant communi- 
cation of the state of affairs in that section of the coun- 
try with the Government at home, as well as with the 
American Minister at the city of Mexico. Such an 
agent ought to have the charge, in a certain degree, 
of the Indians bordering on the Mexican Republic. 

6thly. The route in contemplation would pass 
through a healthy country, and would be attended 
with many facilities, too numerous at present to de- 
tail. Those who would not have the means of visit- 
ing Mexico in a more expensive mode, could pursue 
this route, with little comparative cost. 

The establishment, the encouragement, and the 
protection of this intercourse will be, I have no doubt, 
cheerfully met on the part of the Mexican Govern- 
ment; and, with the means thus afforded them, the 
day will rapidly approach when the people of that 
country will become genuine, orderly, and patriotic 
republicans. 

Respectfully, I have the honor to be, &c. 

A. McNAIR. 

Hon: J. Q. Apams, Sec’ry of State. 

SECOND. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

In compliance with a resolution of the 20th instant, 
I transmit, herewith, to the House of Representatives, 
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a report of David Shriver, Superintendent of the Com- 
berland Road, stating the manner in which the appro- 
priation made at the last session for the repair of that 
road has been expended, and also the present condi- 


tion of the road. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Max 24, 1824. : 


The Message was read, and laid upon the table. 


FIVE MILLIONS NEW STOCK. 


On motion of Mr. McLang, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. ConpicT in 
the Chair, ) on the bill “ to authorize the Secretary 
‘of the Treasury to exchange a stock bearing an 
‘ interest of five per cent. for certain stock bearing 
‘an interest of six per cent.” 

Mr. McLane moved to amend the first section 
of the bill by inserting the following : 

Be it enacted, &c., That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, empowered to borrow, on 
or before the Ist day of April next, on the credit of the 
United States, a sum not exceeding five millions of 
dollars, at a rate of interest payable quarter yearly, 
not exceeding four and a half per centum per annum, 
and reimbursable at the pleasure of the Government, 
at any time after the 31st day of December, 1831, to 
be applied, in addition to the moneys which may be 
in the Treasury at the time of borrowing the same— 
to pay off and discharge such parts of the six per cent. 
stock of the United States of the year 1812, as may 
be redeemable after the Ist day of January next. 

Ssc. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the Bank of the United States to lend 
the said sum, or any part thereof: and it is hereby 
further declared, that it shall be deemed a good exe- 
cution of the said power to borrow, for the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the approbation of the President 
of the United States, to cause to be constituted cer- 
tificates of the stock signed by the Register of the 
Treasury, or by the Commissioner of Loans for the 
whole or for any part thereof, bearing an interest not 
exceeding four and a half per centum per annum, 
transferrable and redeemable as aforesaid, and to cause 
the said certificates of stock to be sold: Provided, 
That no stock be sold under par. 

Mr. McLane prefaced this motion by a state- 
ment, in explanation, of considerable length. 

This amendment was agreed to, and the other 
parts of the bill were correspondingly altered ; 
when the bill and amendments were reported to 
the House. 

_Mr. F. Jounson opposed the passage of this 
bill, not believing it necessary to borrow at pres- 
ent; as there was a considerable balance in the 
Treasury, and by an estimate of the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. CaAMBRELENG, ) the operation 
of the tariff will increase it three millions. He 
Went into a calculation to show the balance of 
revenue would increase every year; and that this 
country would lose, instead of gaining by postpo- 
ning the debt at a reduced rate of interest—and he 
moved to postpone the further consideration of the 
bill till the 1st day of April next, (which amounts 
to an indefinite postponement.) 

Mr. Camprecene, of New York, had not in- 
tended to rise on this question, but deemed it ne- 
cessary to reply to the gentleman from Keatucky, 





(Mr. F. Jounson,) who had referred to his revenue 
estimates, and to the fate of a former stock ex- 
change bill. That gentleman had very rouch 
misunderstood him. He had never been so absurd 
as to circulate that a tariff, which would go into 
operation on the 30th of June and Ist of January 
next, levying additional duties, payable at distant 
periods in 1825, could contribute directly to the rev- 
enue of 1824, whatever might be the effect of anti- 
cipated importations. Considering that billus itac- 
tually passed, as a revenue measure—and an unne- 
cessary one, too—he had presumed that, when in 
operation, it would augment the annual receipts. 
e are not now making any distant calcula- 
tions—the period is near at hand. The first pro- 
position in the bill, is to convert that portion of 
the six per cent. payable on the Ist January next, 
which we may not have the means to redeem, into 
a stock bearing an interest of four and a half per 
cent. or less. It is presumed that, after redeeming 
$8,600,000, in seven per cents, authorized during 
the present year, and estimating the revenue of 
1824 above the Treasury estimate, which can now 
be safely done, there will be, on the ist of Janu- 
ary next, including the usual amount of the un- 
expended appropriations, about five millions appli- 
cable to the redemption of the debt due on that 
day. The object of the bill is to enable the Gov- 
ernment to reduce the interest on the amount un- 
redeemed. The second proposition is, to renew, 
at a diminished rate of interest, that portion of the 
sixes falling due on the 1st of January, 1826, which 
we shall not be able to redeem. With regard to 
the period of the final redemption of the public 
debt, Mr. C.’s calculation corresponded, in its 
result, with that of the gentleman from Delaware, 
(Mr. McLane.) Assuming a revenue of twenty 
millions—/ess than the actual revenue for two 
years past—and a permanent expenditure of ten 
millions—more than the annual expenditure du- 
ring the same term—ten millions, at least, would 
remain annually applicable to the payment of the 
interest and the redemption of the public debt. 
With such a revenue, and such an expenditure, 
without estimating the increase of revenue under 
the new tariff, the public debt would be exiin- 
guished in 1835. Such calculations are, however, 
always to be considered as hypothetical, being 
founded on an anticipation of continued peace. 
The gentleman from Kentucky is mistaken in 
supposing that the stock which we had proposed to 
exchange in 1822, is the identical stock we are 
now about to pay off. From 1825 to ’28, sixty- 
five millions become payable—that bill contem- 
plated exchanging only a part, leaving about thirt 
millions to be redeemed with the revenue antici- 
pated. With regard to the failure of that negoti- 
ation, it was owing entirely to our delay in adopt- 
ing the measure. Before proposals could be issued 
a reaction had occurred in the money market, 
which rendered the negotiation impracticable, ex- 
cept for a small amount. In that case, too, it 
was at the option of the creditor to accede or not 
to our proposals; the stock was not then redeem- 
able. The bill before us contemplates a negotia- 
tion at and near the period of redemption, and of 
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a different character. From the fate of that meas- 
ure, however, we may draw an argument against 
postponing the bill under consideration. The rate 
of interest is low—much below our former antici- 
pations ; asecond reaction may happen, and in that 
event Government will be compelled to negotiate 
a loan on less favorable terms, or continue to pay 
six per cent. 

If we are to found our calculations on the rate 
of interest in England, there would not now ap- 
pear to be the same danger of reaction. The 
moneyed and stock operations of that great bank- 
ing house of nations, seem to regulate the affairs 
of the commercial world ; and they have undoubt- 
edly an influence on interest even in this country. 
Nevertheless, the period is favorable for reducing 
the rate of interest on our unredeemed stocks ; 
there is no probability of our gaining any thing 
by delay, and we may lose—he hoped we should 
adopt the measure in season. 

r. McLane again rose, and further extended 
the explanation he had before given. He submit- 
ted a calculation to the Committee. 

Mr. F. Jounson spoke in reply, and insisted 
that the view presented by the gentleman from 
Delaware was fallacious. He wert into an ex- 
tensive argument in support of the ground he had 
taken, and referred to various statements and cal- 
culations to show, that the Treasury did not need 
the proposed loan in order to pay off the public 
debt, and that the nation emule. be a loser by the 
pretended saving in the rate of interest. 

Mr. P. P. Barsour, in reply, advocated the 

lan proposed by the Committee of Ways and 
eans, and reduced the calculations to a simple 
form, which he presented in a few words, and ap- 
pealed to the common sense of the House, whe- 
ther it was not better to pay 44 per cent. interest, 
on an unpaid debt, than 6 per cent. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rejoined in a few remarks, 
and was followed by Mr. McDurrie, who defend- 
ed the policy of the plan provided for in the bill. 

The question on postponing the further consid- 
eration was then put, and decided in the negative 
—ayes 36, noes 102. 

The bill and amendments were then ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading. 


REGULATION OF STEAM VESSELS. 


On motion of Mr. Tomutnson,the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, on the bill “ for the 
regulation of steamboats, and for the security of 
passengers therein.” 

On this bill a discussion arose, in which Mr. 
TomLInsON advocated its passage, Mr. Dwicut 
proposed an amendment,and Mr. Wick.irreurged 
its postponement till the next session. [The bill 
proposes to lessen the danger of high pressure 
steam engines by adding to that safety-valve which 
is in the control of the engineer, another, to be 
in the exclusive possession of the captain of the 
boat, and which shall be loaded with no more 
than a prescribed weight, viz: one-third of the 
pressure by which the boiler has been proved, or 
one-sixth of that which it is capable of sustain- 
ing.} Mr. IncHam objected to restricting low 
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pressure engines to a pressure of seven pounds t 
square inch, adverted to the vast aan of a , 
— now invested in high pressure engines, and 

oped that, with the exception of so much as 
provides that notice be given to passengers whe. 
ther the engine of any steamboat is of the high o; 
of the low pressure construction, the bill would be 
postponed till next session. 

Mr. Poinsett replied, and explained the facts 
in relation to low ure engines, and insisted 
that no injury could result to the holders of high 
pressure engines in consequence of this law. 

Mr. Wicx.irre thought the House was not 
prepared in its present state of information to le. 
gislate on a subject so extensive and important in 
its effects—and went into a series of remarks ip 
support of this position. 

r. LiveRMORE moved to strike out all of the 
bill excepting the fourth section. 

Mr. PoinserrT explained the facility of adding 
a safety-valve. 

Mr. Dwicut observed, that, from the words of 
the bill, it could have no effect till the next day of 
issuing licenses, which will not occur till April 
next, and in the mean while Congress would hold 
another session—he moved that the Committee 
rise ; but, again withdrawing the motion, the dis- 
cussion was farther prosecuted by Messrs. Liv- 
incsTon and Dwieut. The Committee then rose 
and reported the bill, and on the question of leave 
to sit again, 

Mr. LivinesTon insisted on the views he had 
before expressed, and earnestly advocated the 
passage of the bill. Leave was refused to the 
Committee to sit again. 

When it was agreed to have a recess till five 
o’clock. 

Five o’cLock, P. M. 

A message from the Senate informed the House 
that the Senate have pane a joint “ resolu- 
tion providing a place of deposite for the Portrait 
of Columbus, and directing the distribution of 
certain copies of the Declaration of Independence, 
now in the Department of State,” in which they 
ask the concurrence of the House. 

The resolution was read twice, and ordered to 
be read a third time to-morrow. 

Mr. Conway, from the select committee to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, enti- 
tled “ An act to fix the western boundary line of 
the Territory of Arkansas, and for other purpo- 
ses,” reported the same without amendment, and 
the bill was committed to a Committee of the 
Whole. 

On motion of Mr. Brent, the House took up 
the bill “supplementary to an act providing for 
the examination of titles to land in that part of 
the State of Louisiana situated between the Rio 
Hondo and the Sabine river.” 

The blank was filled with two hundred dollars, 
and then the bill was ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Tayor, the execution of 
the resolution of this House, directing the dispo- 
sition and removal of the building south of the 
Capitol, now used for committee rooms, was sus- 
pended until after the next session of Congress. 
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Engrossed bills of the eae viz: 

An act concerning wrecks on the coast of Flo- 
rida; Anact su entary to “ An act providing 
for the examination of titles to land in that part of 
the State of Louisiana situated between the Rio 

Hondo and the Sabine river ;” were severally 
read the third time, and passed. 

On the bill concerning wrecks on the coast of 
Florida, some debate arose. It was contended, in 
defence of the bill, that when American property, 
wrecked on that coast, was saved by the Provi- 
dence wreckers, not only a high salvage was paid 
to foreigners, but the goods, being taken into Pro- 
vidence, paid high duties to the British Govern- 
ment, Sed the result usually was, that nearly the 
whole of the property was lost. 

On the other hand, it was insisted that this con- 
sideration was as nothing in comparison to afford- 
ing to vessels and crews in distress the aid now 
derived from those wreckers. 

It was rejoined that, if the British wreckers 
were driven off by the operation of the act, their 
places would immediately be filled with our own 
citizens, all the foreign duties would be saved, 
oe a chance enjoyed of getting the property 
saved. 

The bill was passed by a large majority. 

A bill from the Senate, entitled “ An act sup- 
plementary to the several acts providing for ascer- 

taing and adjusting the titles and claims to land 
in the St. Helena and Jackson Courthouse land 
districts,’ was read a third time, and é 

The further consideration of thebill “to regulate 
steamboats, and provide for the safety of passen- 
gers therein,” was postponed till the first Monday 
of November next—ayes 67, noes 47. 

_ The following bills were ordered to a third read- 


ing: 

A bill authorizing repayment for land errone- 
ously sold by the United States; and a bill to au- 
thorize the Leahbiienn of the State of Ohio to 
sell and convey certain tracts of land granted to 
said State for the use of the people thereof. 

The engrossed bill granting to the corporation 
of Tuscaloosa certain lots and privileges over the 
reservations and commons in said town, was read 
a third time, passed, and sent to the Senate for 
concurrence. 





Tuespay, May 25. 

Mr. McLane, of Delaware, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, to which was referred 
the amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act for the relief of George 
Fisher,” reported their agreement thereto.—The 
amendments were read at the Clerk’s table, and 
concurred in by the House. 

Mr. Piumer, of New Hampshire, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to which was re- 
ferred the bill from the Senate, entitled “An act 
in further addition to ‘ An act to establish an uni- 
form rule of naturalization, and to repeal the acts 
heretofore passed on that subject,” reported the 
same without amendment; and it was committed 
to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Harvey, from the Committee on Naval 
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Affairs, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act authorizing an examina- 
tion and survey of the harbor of Charleston, in 
South Carolina, of St. Mary’s, in Georgia, and of 
the coast of Florida, and for other purposes,” re- 
ported the same without amendment, and it was 
committed to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Hamitton, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill from 
the Senate, entitled “An act for the relief of Nim- 
rod Farrow and Richard Harris,” made a report 
thereon, recommending an amendment to said 
bill; and the bill was committed to a Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. Rankin, from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act explanatory of an act 
confirming claims to lots in the town of Mobile,” 
reported the same without amendment; it was 
then, on motion, postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. Rankin, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, enti- 
tled “An act to extinguish Indian claims to lands 
within the State of Missouri,” reported the same 
with amendments; and the bill was committed to 
a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Rankin, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, enti- 
tled “An act to complete the survey of the south- 
ern and western boundary of the State of Mis- 
souri,” reported the same without amendment ; 
and it was committed to a Committee of the 
whole House to-day. 

Mr. Rankin, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill from the Senate, enti- 
tled “An act explanatory of an act, entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the extinguishment of ‘the debt 
due to the United States by the purchasers of pub- 
lic lands,” approved on the 13th day of May, 1824,” 
reported the same without amendment. 

Mr. Cook then moved to amend the said bill 
by adding an additional section thereto ; when the 
bill was ordered to be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Cocke, from the Committee on Indian 
Afiairs, who were instructed by resolution, adopt- 
ed on the 26th of March last, to make certain in- 
quiries, therein specified, in relation to the late 
system of trade with the Indian tribes, made a re- 
port; which was laid upon the table. 

On motion of Mr. Livermorg, it was 

Resolved, That there be allowed to the Postmas- 
ter of this Llouse, for his prompt and faithful ser- 
vices as such, an extra compensation of one hun- 
dred dollars, in addition to what was allowed 
him at the end of the last session of Congress, 
making an extra allowance of three hundred dol- 
lars, to be paid by the Clerk, out of the contingent 
fund. 

On motion of Mr. Neate, the Clerk was directed 
to procure, and cause to be deposited in his office, 
fifty copies of the laws, &c., of Congress in rela- 
tion to the District of Columbia, as compiled by 
Samuel Burch. 

Mr. Cocke wished further time to inquire, be- 
fore passing this resolution. 

Messrs. Neate and Kent explained the facts, 
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and supported the resolution. A debate of con- 
siderable spirit then arose between Messrs. Liver- 
moRE and Woop; and Mr. Cocke moved to lay 
the resolution on the table. Negatived—ayes 51, 
noes 59, 

After further observations from Mr. Nea.e, Mr. 
Livermore moved to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on the Library —Negatived. 

Mr. Suarpe advocated the adoption of the res- 
olution, and, having been modified so as to read 
“ fifty copies,” it was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Herrick, 

Resolved, That so much of a resolution, passed 
by this House on the 23d day of December last, 
as contains the following words, viz: “And the 
amount of postage which accrued on each route, 
after ertucting the compensation of postmasters 
and incidental expenses, for one year next pre- 
ceding the first day of April last,” be, and the 
same is hereby, rescinded. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. CamBRELENG, 
yesterday, was taken up, read, and agreed to by 
the House. 

On motion of Mr. Strona, the Secretary of 
State was directed to report, at the next session 
of Congress, his opinion upon the claim of Pela- 
tiah Fitch, of the State of New York, which was 
referred to him by order of this House of the 9th 
day of January, 1822. 


Mr, Stewart laid the following resolution on 
the table, for consideration to-morrow, viz: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to report to this House, at the next session of 
Congress, the amount of losses sustained during the 
last eight years upon bonds given for the duties upon 
imports, distinguishing the amount in each year; and 
to state whether any, and if any, what measures 
should be adopted by Congress, to prevent similar 
losses in future; and also, what effect the total repeal, 
or a limitation, of the credits now given for said duties 
would, in his opinion, have upon the revenue. 


The joint resolution from the Senate, providing 
a place of deposite for the portrait of Columbus, 
and directing the distribution of certain copies of 
the Declaration of Independence, now in the De- 
partment of State, was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. ConpictT submitted the following joint res- 
olution, viz: 

1. Resolved by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be in- 
structed to institute, with all convenient despatch, an 
inquiry into the causes of those fatal disasters which 
have so frequently occurred on board steamboats navi- 
gating the waters of the United States, and that he be 
authorized to call to his aid the knowledge and expe- 
rience of such engineers and skilful men, as he may 
deem competent and best qualified to decide. 


2. Resolved, That the said Secretary be, and he is 
hereby, empowered, after such advisement, to pre- 
scribe and publish such rules and regulations for con- 
structing the apparatus of vessels propelled by fire or 
steam, the mode of regulating the power, the materials 
composing the boilers, with all other regulations, which, 
from time to time, he may deem necessary and proper, 
















to afford the best security to the lives of passengers andj 
crews. 


3 Resolved, That, from and after the —— day of 
, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Trea- 


sury to withhold a license from any vessel propelled by 
fire or steam, until mene e oof be made that the 
owner or commander thereof has, 

formed to the rules and regulations prescribed for such 
vessels, and any license granted thereafter shall be 
considered null and void, on failure of the owner o; 
commander to comply with the terms. 


in all respects, con. 


4. Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Secre. 


tary of the Treasury to report his proceedings hereon, 
at an early 


riod of the next session. 
The resolution was read, and the question was 


put, Will the House now proceed to consider the 
same? And was determined in the negative. 


A message from the Senate informed the House 


that the Senate have passed bills of this House of 
the following titles viz: An act supplementary to 
an act, approved the 3d March, 1819, entitled “An 
act providing for the correction of errors, in ma- 
king entries of land in the land offices ;” An act 
changing the mode of surveying the public lands 
on any river, bayou, lake, or water course, in the 
State of Mississippi and Territory of Arkansas; 
An act for the relief of John Mitchell; An act to 
authorize the masters of vessels, in certain cases, 


to clear out, either at the custom-house of Peters- 


burg, or that of Richmond; An act supplementary 
to the act to incorporate the inhabitants of the City 
of Washington, passed 15th May, 1820, with 
amendments to each; in which they ask the con- 


currence of this House. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of Alexander Scott, late 
collector of Pensacola ;” which was reported 
without amendment, and ordered to be read a 
third time now. It was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the final adjustment of land claims 
in the State of Missouri and Territory of Arkan- 
sas, derived from the Government of France and 
Spain;” which was reported without amendment, 
and laid on the table. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act to authorize the masters of 
vessels in certain cases, to clear out, either at the 
custom-house of Petersburgh or that of Rich- 
mond, were read and concurred in by the House. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act for the relief of John Mitch- 
ell,” were read and referred to the Committee of 
Claims. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to 
the bill, entitled “An act changing the mode of 
surveying the public lands on any river, lake, 
bayou, or water course, in the State of Mississipp! 
and Territory of Arkansas,” were read and con- 
curred in by the House. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act supplementary to an act, 
approved the 3d March, 1819, entitled ‘An act 
providing for the correction of errors in mkalog 
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entries of land in the land offices,” were read and 
concurred in by the House. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
pill, entitled “An act supplementary to the act 
to incorporate the inhabitants of the City of 
Washington, passed 15th May, 1820,” were read 
and referred to the Committee for the District of 
Columbia. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of Samuel White;” which 
was reported without amendment, and the bill 
read a third time and passed. 

The House again went into Committee of the 
Whole on the bill for the relief of persons suffer- 
ing losses in the Seminole war. ; 

"The amendments before under consideration 
were adopted. The bill was then reported to 
the House, and ordered to a third reading to- 
morrow. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act for the relief of John H. Howland, of New 
York ;’ which was reported without amendment, 
and read a third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole, on the bill ex- 
preneiney of an act, entitled “An act for the re- 
ief of the officers, volunteers, and other persons, 
engaged in the late campaign against the Semi- 

nole Indians,” passed the 14th May, 1822. 

Mr. Ricu explained the purposes of the bill, 
and offered an amendment, extending the provi- 
sions of the act to field officers, and to horses slain 
in battle. The amendment was supported by 
Mr. McCoy and Mr. Isacxs, and adopted. 

Mr. Cops moved a further amendment, ex- 
tending the relief proposed by the bill, to wagon- 
ers, whose horses were impressed. On this amend- 
ment a debate of some extent arose, which was 
suspended, that the report which follows might 
be received. The Committee then rose, and had 
leave to sit again. 


REPORT ON THE ADDRESS OF NINIAN 
EDWARDS. 


Mr. Livineston, from the committee appointed 
on the 19th of April ultimo, on an address or me- 
morial of Ninian Edwards, preferring certain 
charges against the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made a report; which was read. The report is 
as follows: 

The select committee, to which was referred the 
memorial, or address, of Ninian Edwards, report: 
That, immediately on their appointment, as the House 
has already been informed, they communicated a copy 
of this address to the Secretary of the Treasury ; and 
they also ordered the attendance of Mr. Edwards to 
be examined before them, as a witness, touching the 
various charges in the memorial. For, although, in 
that address, he refers to papers and documents, ac- 
cessible to the committee without his presence, as the 
main supports of his charges, yet the committee were 


opportunity of being personally present, the better to 
sustain the charges, if they were capable of being sus- 
tained, or to bear the proper responsibility, if, failing 
to sustain them, he should appear to have brought 
them forward, in a form thus positive and imposing, 
from personal and improper motives, or upon frivolous 
pretexts. And the committee is still of opinion that 
this investigation ought not to be finally closed, with- 
out the personal examination of Mr. Edwards; and, 
in proceeding to make any report on the subject, at 
the present time, and before such an examination is 
had, the committee acts only from the necessity im- 
posed upon it, by the approaching close of the session, 
and by a sense of duty which dictates that it ought 
not to postpone, to a distant day, all communication 
to the House on a subject so interesting to the Gov- 
ernment, and so nearly affecting the honor and integ- 
rity of one of its highest officers. 


Under the influence of these motives, the committee 
makes this report, as the result of its examination of 
the papers referred to in the address, and such other 
proofs as the committee could command. Whatso- 
ever is here said, therefore, must be received with the 
qualification, that, although the committee do not 
know that Mr. Edwards, if present, could communi- 
cate any fact likely to be important, they do not know, 
on the other hand, that he might not do so; and he 
has had no opportunity to be examined, or to give any 
reply to the answer of the Secretary, which the com- 
mittee has received, and which has already been 
printed, by order of the House. 


The address contains two general charges against 
the Secretary ; one, of mismanaging the public funds, 
under which various illegal transactions are alleged, 
in reference to the deposite of the public moneys in 
certain banks, and the mode in which such moneys 
were allowed, afterwards, to be repaid; the other, im- 
puting to the Secretary the suppression of papers and 
documents, or failing to communicate them, when 
they ought to have been communicated, in answer to 
resolutions of the Houses of Congress. 

The committee has given its attention to each of 
these divisions of charge. 

And, first, as to the conduct of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in regard tu the deposites of the public moneys 
in the banks, and the manner in which such banks 
were allowed to repay to the Treasury the balances of 
such deposites. 

By the resolution of Congress of April 30th, 1816, 
it is declared ‘* That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, required and directed to adopt such 
measures as he may deem necessary, to cause, as soon 
as may be, all duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money, 
accruing, or becoming payable, to the United States, 
to be collected and paid in the legal currency of the 
United States or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank 
of the United States, as by law provided and declared, 
or in the notes of banks which are payable and paid, 
on demand, in the said legal currency of the United 
States; and that, from and after the 20th day of Feb- 
ruary next, no such duties, taxes, debts, or sums of 
money, accruing, or becoming payable, to the United 
States, as aforesaid, ought to be collected or received, 
otherwise than in the legal currency of the United 


States, or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the 
of opinion that these charges were not such as should | United States, or in notes of banks which are payable 
be either lightly made, or superficially examined ; and | and paid, on demand, in the said legal currency of the 
that it ought not to content itself with any investiga- United States.” 


tion short of one in which the accuser should have an! At the time of the adoption of this resolution, debts 
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accruing to the United States, whether on account of 
the sales of public lands, or at the custom-house, or 
from other sources of revenue, were, in fact, received, 
in some of the country, but evidently in disre- 
gard of the law, in the notes of the State banks which 
did not redeem their paper by cash payments. By 
this resolution, it was obviously made the duty of the 
Treasurer to correct that departure from law, as soon 
as practicable; and it was, as is equally obvious, im- 
perative on the Department, after the 20th February, 
1817, to allow nothing to be received in payment of 
debts due to the United States, but the legal money 
of the United States, Treasury notes, notes of the 
Bank of the United States, or of those State banks 
the notes of which were payable and paid, on demand, 
in cash. 

The Bank of the United States was incorporated in 
April, 1816, and went into operation at the commence- 
ment of the next year. By the act of incorporation 
it is provided and declared, “ that the deposites of the 
money of the United States, in places in which the 
said bank and the branches thereof may be established, 
shall be made in said bank and branches thereof, un- 
less the Secretary of the Treasury shall, at any time, 
otherwise order and direct; in which case, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall immediately lay before Con- 
gress, if in session, and if not, immediately after the 
commencement of the next session, the reasons of such 
order or direction.” 

The present Secretary of the Treasury was appointed 
to that office in October, 1816. 

In the early part of the year 1817, it is represented 
by the Secretary, and it appears to be true, that an ar- 
rangement was made with the Bank of the United 
States, by which the public funds were to be deposited 
in the branches of that institution, in all places where 
such branches existed ; and where there were no such 
branches, that bank was to designate certain State 
banks for which it would be responsible, and in which 
such public moneys should be deposited ; and notes of 
all banks which the Bank of the United States would 
receive in deposite as cash, and none other, were to 
be received on sales of the public lands. 

It is further represented, that, in the execution of 
this arrangement, difficulties and controversies arose 
between the Bank of the United States and the State 
banks thus employed in receiving the deposites of the 
public moneys; and, ere long, the Bank of the United 
States signified to the Department of the Treasury 
that it could not continue such arrangement ; and that, 
thenceforward, it could receive nothing in deposite, 
as cash, but the legal currency of the country for its 
own notes. The agreement with the Bank of the 
United States terminated, for these reasons, on the 
30th June, 1818. 

It would appear that many of the State banks which 
had, in 1817, resumed specie payments soon after this 
period, that is to say in the latter part of 1818, discon- 
tinued such payments; and that the debt due to the 
United States, on account of the sales of the public 
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from issuing any of their own notes for circulation, 
even in exchange for, or on deposite of, specie. 

Under these circumstances, the Secretary of the 
Treasury appears to have entered into arrangement; 
with some of the local or State banks, generally those 
which had acted as agents of the Bank of the United 
States, for the purpose of employing them as deposi. 
tories of the public money, and in the transfer of such 
money, when required, to places where it might be 
wanted in the course of Government disbursements. 

Among the earliest of these, was that proposed to 
the Bank of Missouri, by letters from the Secretary, o/ 
the Ist and the 11th of July, 1818, immediately afte 
the termination of the agreement before mentione; 
with the Bank of the United States; which letters, 
indeed, have the form of circulars to all the banks in 
which the public moneys were at that time deposited, 
that is to say, the banks which have been employed 
by the Bank of the United States, during the con. 
tinuance of its arrangement before mentioned, with 
the Treasury. The Bank of Missouri was one of 
these. It was now informed that, since that agree. 
ment had come to an end on the 30th of June, al! 
sums deposited in the Bank of Missouri after that 
time, must be subject to the drafts of the Treasury, 
and would be drawn for, as occasion should require, 
in the following manner, viz: if in favor of individuals, 
drafts to be paid at sight; if in favor of the Bank of 
the United States, in sixty days; drafts of the latter 
description to. be so made that the money should be 
drawn out and transferred gradually, and not en 
masse. The reason of this distinction between drafts 
to individuals and drafts to the Bank of the United 
States, appears to be, that drafts in favor of individuals, 
being probably intended for funds to be expended in 
the neighborhood of the bank, would be ordinarily 
paid in the notes of the bank itself, or other similar 
paper; but that those in favor of the Bank of the 
United States would be such as required payment in 
specie, or in United States’ Bank bills, or transfers of 
credit to its branches ; operations which might reason- 
ably require time. On the Ist of August, the Bank 
of Missouri signified its acceptance of the conditions of 
this proposition. 

On the 21st of December, 1818, the Secretary, by 
letter, addressed to the President of the Bank of Ed- 
wardsville, signified his disposition to employ that 
bank also in receiving the deposites of the public 
moneys; and, on the Ist of February following, that 
bank assented to the terms. A similar arrangement 
was made, nearly at the same time, with the Bank of 
Itfinois, the Bank of Huntsville, and the Tombigbee 
Bank. 

Shortly after the date of these transactions, how- 
ever, a more general system of employing State banks, 
for the purposes before mentioned, was adopted, and 
conditions more precise, and which were thought more 
favorable to the banks, were proposed. The leading 
feature in this new proposition was, that, as an in- 
ducement to undertake the engugement, it was agreed, 


land, bad very greatly increased; amounting, in the ; 0n the part of the Treasury, to allow to the banks 


early part of 1819, to not less than $18,000,000. The 
public expenditure in the Western States was not such 


permanent deposite of a stipulated sum, not liable to 
be drawn out or diminished, except in a specified case. 


as to require, within those States, the disbursement of | The use of this deposite was to be the equivalent for 
the money received on account of this debt ; but much | the responsibility of receiving and keeping the funds, 
the larger part was to be remitted, either to the Seat | and the expense of transferring them, without further 


of Government, or to other places in the Atlantic 
States, 

About this period, also, the Bank of the United 
States issued orders prohibiting its Western branches 





charge on the Treasury, to such places as might be 
agreed on, or required. 
Arrangements of this nature were made with the 


Bank of Steubenville, Bank of Chillicothe, Frank/in 
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Bank of Columbus, Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of 
Indiana, Bank of Illinois at Shawneetown, Branch 
_ of Kentucky at Louisville, Bank of ‘Tombig- 

at Saint Stephen’s, Planters and Merchants’ 
pa “ Huntsville, Bank of Missouri, Bank of Ed- 
wardsville, and Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The terms, in general, agreed to between the Trea- 
sury and these several banks, were, in substance— 

ist. That the bank should receive, in deposite, to 

the credit of the Treasury as cash, from the receivers 
of public moneys, all current notes of such banks as 
maintain cash payments; with power, however, to 
discontinue to receive the notes of any particular bank 
on giving seasonable notice of such intention to the 
Receiver. 

2d. That the bank should pay, at sight, aJl drafts 
from the T'reasury; and should also transfer, on re- 
quest, all sums on hand beyond the amount of the 
| stipulated permanent deposite, to the Bank of the 
United States, or certain enumerated branches of that 
bank; and that a fixed sum should remain in the 
bank, as before mentioned, as a permanent deposite, 
| to be transferred, however, to the Bank of the United 
States, in six months after the termination of the 

ment. 

3d. That, if the money were wanted for disburse- 
- mentin the neighborhood of the banks, it might be 
drawn for, at sight, notwithstanding such drafts might 
reduce the permanent deposite below the stipulated 
sum. 

The amount of this permanent deposite was to be 
increased, if it should appear that the bank should 
receive and transfer such large sums as that the ex- 
pense thereof should not be considered as compen- 
» sated by the henefit of the deposite which had been 
| stipulated. It was also prescribed, that the bank 
_ should render to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
to the Treasurer, duplicate monthly returns of its ac- 
- counts with the Treasurer; and to the Secretary, con- 
_ fidential monthly returns of the state of its own affairs ; 
_ showing, also, the credits of all public officers in the 
_ bank; and also quarterly lists, or returns, of all its 
: debtors ; to the end that the Secretary of the Treasury 
| might determine on the propriety of continuing the 

public deposite in such bank. 
| Such was the general nature of the arrangements 
_ as they were adopted and entered into with the banks. 
_ There were, however, variations in some other particu- 

lars. In the Bank of Steubenville, for instance, the 
_ public money in the bank, or due from it at the time 
_ of the arrangement, was declared not to fall within 
_ the arrangement: in other instances, nothing is said 
_ of such balances; and, in others again, it was de- 
_ clared that they should be embraced by the rw 
' ment. 
| The following table shows the amount of the per- 
_ Manent deposite allowed to each bank, repectively, as 
_ the equivalent for the services rendered, or expected 
_ to be rendered, by it to the Treasury : 
| Bank of Steubenville . $50,000 
_ Bank of Chillicothe 100 000 
Franklin Bank of Columbus 20,000 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Indiana 40,000 
_ Bank of Illinois at Shawneetown 50,000 
_ Branch Bank of Kentucky at Louisville 100,000 
Bank of Tombigbee at St. Stephen’s - 100,000 
Planters and Merchants’ Bank of Huntsville 75,000 
Bank of Missouri - 150,000 

75,000 


Bank of Vincennes - ~ ° . - 
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Bank of Edwardsville 40,000 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Cincinnati 100,000 

The amount of these permanent deposites is nine 
hundred thousand dollars, the interest on which 
sum, at six per centum, would be fifty-four thousand 
dollars. 

It is alleged in the memorial, that this sum of fifty- 
four thousand dollars was thus annually paid for re- 
ceiving and transmitting the public money ; a service 
which, it is said, the Bank of the United States was 
bound to perform without any compensation. The 
committee does nut see the ground of this obligation 
on the Bank of the United States. That institution 
is, indeed, bound to give necessary facilities for trans- 
ferring the public funds from place to place, but this 
can only mean cash funds; and it is bound, also, to 
receive money in deposite for the United States ; but 
it is not bound to receive in deposite, as cash, the bills 
of any banks whatever but its own, although they 
may come within the provisions of the resolution of 
1816. The committee does not perceive any thing in 
the principle of these arrangements with the banks, 
either in violation of law, or contrary to the usage of 
the Government; since the Treasury has, for many 
years, had agreemen 5 with more or less of the banks, 
by which the public moneys were deposited in such 
banks, and drawn from them when wanted; certain 
terms and cunditions, as to the mode of drawing, being 
stipalated, such as were thought beneficial, both to 
the Treasury and the banks. Indeed, it may be pro- 
per to observe here, that it seems to have been as- 
sumed, by different officers at the head of the Treas- 
ury Department, that it was their duty to direct its 
operations to the support of different moneyed insti- 
tutions whenever their affairs required support, so as 
to defeat combinations against them, and preserve an 
equilibrium of credit among them. And the practice 
appears to be in conformity with this principle from a 
very early day. ‘That benefit may occasionally result, 
and has resulted from such operations, is evident ; but 
this is no legal employment of public funds. It is noth- 
ing but a gratuitous loan. The existence of the prac- 
tice, however, as well as the avowal of the principle by 
different officers at the head of the Treasury, will be 
found by referring to a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the President of the Senate, of the 25th 
February, 1823, in answer to a resolution of that body. 
Such, however, was not either the object, or the char- 
acter, of the agreements with the State Banks, which 
are the subjects of this examination. 

On the Ist of August, 1820, the Treasury issued 
circular instructions to the Receivers of Public Moneys, 
authorizing them to receive, in addition to specie and 
bills of the Bank of the United States and its branches, 
notes of the incgrporated banks in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Richmond, and in the 
States of South Carolina and Georgia, (except the 
City Bank of Baltimore,) and of those specie-paying 
banks in the State in which the Land Office is situ- 
ated. “This instruction,” it is added, “ super- 
sedes those which have heretofore been given on the 
subject, except in so far as they prohibit the receipt of 
the paper of any bank which does not discharge its 
notes, on demand, in specie ; and that prohibition must, 
in every case, be rigidly adhered to” 

Among the banks with which these negotiations 
were made, the attention of the committee was called, 
particularly, to the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of 
Cincinnati, the Bank of Chillicothe, and the branch 
of the State Bank of Kentucky, at Louisville, as form- 
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ing the subject of a charge that does not apply to the! What information, to put the Secretary on his guard 
others. In the several places where these banks were | would have been derived from the monthly returns. 
situated, the Bank of the United States had offices of | the committee cannot determine. They appear to 
discount and deposite, and the law incorporating that | have been furnished only up to the Ist of February 
institution, as has been before observed, creates an | 1820. Nor has the committee observed any deman( 
obligation on the Treasury of the United States to | made by the Secretary for a compliance with this stip. 
use them as places of deposite, in preference to any | ulation, at any time between that date and the time 
other banks, unless the Secretary shall, for special rea- | the bank stopped payment. Whether, however, if i; 
sons, otherwise direct; and, in that case, such rea-| had been demanded and complied with, any differen; 
sons shall be laid before Congress at its then, or next | result, favorable to the United States, would have been 
session, The charge is, that no such communication | produced, it seems impossible to determine, because, 
was made to Congress. This omission is acknowl- | judging from the last and most unfavorable return, 
edged by the Secretary, who says it was owing to in- | made immediately previous to the stoppage of the bank, 
advertence, and that the inattention to the provision | nothing in those returns would have appeared to indi. 
of the law was unimportant, inasmuch as the provi- | cate any danger. 
sion was intended, obviously, for the benefit of the} A more important part of the charge is, that the 
bank ; and the bank had full notice. The notoriety | Secretary received from this bank, in part payment of 
of the fact is also relied on, to show that no impro- | its debt, a large amount of uncurrent notes, contrary 
per conduct, or desire to conceal it, produced the | to law. 
omission. By the first arrangement made with the bank, which 
The committee sees no reason to doubt this state- | has been already stated, it was not responsible, as far 
ment, or to attribute any improper motive to the Sec- | as the committee can perceive, for the solvency of the 
retary, in this inattention to the directions of the act. | banks, the notes of which might have been deposited 
The charges relative to the Bank of Missouri are, | in it by the public receivers. When the new contract 
in substance, was made, in August, 1819, it did not form any part 
That this bank was unworthy of credit at the time | of that contract, as it did with some of those of the 
the deposites of public moneys were suffered to accu- | other banks, that the bills already on hand should be 
mulate in it to a large and improper amount : at once passed to the credit of the Treasury as cash, 
That the permanent deposite allowed it was illegal, | as may be seen by a copy of the contract annexed to 
and unreasonably large: this report, marked B. So that the important ques- 
That those returns and statements of its affairs, | tion is, whether those notes were received before or 
which the Secretary had himself considered essential, | after the 9th of August, 1819, the day on which the 
were not exacted: bank assented to the new contract. If before, then 
And, finally, that, in payment of its debt, a large | they are received on account, and at the risk of Gov- 
amount of uncurrent notes was received, some of| ernment; if after, at the risk of the bank. 
them not werth twenty-five cents in the dollar, con-| The committee think there were sufficient reasons 
trary to the positive injunctions of the resolution of | to justify the Secretary in believing them to have been 
1816, received before the 9th of August, because, by the letter 
The committee thinks it very probable that the | of the bank, of that date, it appears that a much larger 
Bank of Missouri did make an improper, perhaps an | sum in notes essentially of the same description, was 
excessive, issue of its paper; although the mode adopt-| in possession of the bank: and an offer is therein 
ed in the address, of estimating that excess, appears | made to transfer them to various other banks, to the 
not altogether correct, as it omits to mention the per- | order of the Treasury. And, by the statement marked 
manent deposite of the Government in calculating the | E, annexed to the address of Mr. Edwards, it appears 
fund on which the emission might be made. If the | that, as early as the 6th of September, 1819, a much 
capital of the bank were, as is stated, $210,000, and | larger sum, in notes of the description of those thus 
its permanent deposite from Government $150,000, | offered by the bank, had actually been received on 
supposing it to have no other deposites, a discount to | account of the Treasury from the several receivers, and 
the extent of $430,000 would not have been alarm-| were then on hand. On this point the committee 
ingly excessive, supposing the loans to have been | also refer to the deposition of Thomas F. Riddick, 
limited to safe hands, and that punctuality of payment | hereunto annexed, marked F. 
might have been expected. It is probable that a fail-| The committee think it proper to add, that, of the 
ure in this latter respect was the immediate cause of | whole sum received by the Treasury in these notes, 
the bank suspending its payments. from the Bank of Missouri, a sum of about twenty 
The sum of $726,000, which appears, at one time, | thousand dollars only appears to be unpaid; and of 
to have been in this bank, was certainly a very large | this sum it is stated by the Treasury there are hopes 
sum to have been suffered to remain in a country | that a considerable part will be secured. caer 
bank; but, whether it was a greater accumulation| A very large part of the address is occupied with 
than ought to have been allowed, is a question that | observations on the transactions between the Treasury 
depends on many considerations, chiefly on that of the | and the Bank of Edwardsville. This bank was made 
solidity of the institution, which itself again depended | @ depository of public money, at the solicitation o 
on the solvency of its debtors. Of this the committee | Mr. Edwards himself, in December, 1818. It stopped 
has no other evidence than that arising from the report | payment in September, 1821, owing, at that time, 
of the committee of the Legislature of Missouri, ap- | balance to Government of forty-six thousand two hun 
pointed to examine the affairs of the bank, who declare | dred and two dollars and forty-three cents. 
that the debts due on personal security, as well as It is not deemed necessary here to repeat all that !8 
those secured by mortgage, are safe. Ifthis were well | said on that subject, in the address and the answer. 
founded, the bank, even at the time it stopped pay-| The address, in this part of it, seems to have two 
ment, had, in those two items ulone, more than enough | objects—one to clear Mr. Edwards himself from ay 
to pay all it owed. imputation on account of having procured the public 
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deposites to be made in the bank originally, and to 
repel the supposition that he had been the means of 
continuing them after they became unsafe ; the other 
to charge the Secretary with continuing the deposites 
after he ought to have been alarmed for their safety, 
and with receiving uncurrent notes from the bank 
against law; and also with the negligent omission of 
proper means to collect the debt due from it to the 
Government. 

It appears to be for this double purpose, that the 
address alleges that in 1819 its author made a publi- 
cation, announcing his intention to withdraw from the 
bank in which he had been a director, and no longer 
to be considered responsible for its engagements ; which 
publication, as is alleged, was transmitted to the Secre- 
tary ; that he also advised the Receiver of Public Mon- 
eys to withhold the deposites from the bank until he 
should receive further orders from the Treasury ; that 
the Receiver, thereupon, wrote to the Treasury, enclos- 
ing Mr Edwards’s publication, and (as he afterwards 
declared) received a letter from the Secretary, direct- 
ing him to continue the deposites. The Secretary has 
said, that no such letter from the Receiver was on file 
in the Department, and that none of its officers had 
any recollection of such a letter; and, moreover, that 
there wes no record of any answer. The address, 
notwithstanding this declaration, aims to prove that 
such letter was written ; and, among other arguments, 
adduces the fact that there was, about this time, an 
actual suspension of deposites at the bank; which the 
address attributes to the caution of the Receiver, under 
the advice which had been given to him. To this, it 
is answered by the Secretary that this suspension was 
owing to the negligence, not the caution, of the Re- 
ceiver; thet the Receiver was directed frequently and 
repeatedly to continue his deposites, and to make them 
regularly and punctually—danger then being appre- 
hended, not from the bank, but from the continuance 
of large sums in the hands of the Receiver. 

Without entering into a detail of all the facts con- 
nected with this subject, it seems to the committee 





- that there is no doubt that Mr. Edwards did make a 


publication (paper C) in the newspapers in 1819, as 
he represents, and that he gave such advice as he 
represents, to the Receiver. But there is no evidence 
that the Receiver communicated it, or wrote on the 
subject of it, to the Secretary. Indeed, it is not very 
probable he would have done so. It is to be remem- 
bered that he was President of the Bank, as well as 
Receiver of Public Moneys, and he would hardly ad- 
vise the Secretary that he, as Receiver, could not repose 
confidence in the Bank, the President and head of 
which he was. 

The committee does not deem it at all material to 
inquire whether the Secretary received or saw a copy 
of Mr. Edwards’s publication. There is nothing in 
that communication which should have alarmed him 
for the safety of the public money in the Edwardsville 
Bank; for, although Mr. Edwards announces his 
intention of withdrawing from a participation in the 
direction of it, he speaks in most decided terms of its 
solvency and safety. While the committee sees no 
reason to believe that Mr. Edwards acted with any 
impropriety in procuring the deposite of the public 
money in that bank, or in regard to the continuance 
of such deposite, it perceives, on the other hand, no 
reason whatever for supposing that the Secretary con- 
tinued the deposites after being admonished by the 
Receiver that they were unsafe. On the contrary, the 
committee thinks the correspondence fully shows that 
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the deposites were omitted (or thought to be so) through 
negligence and fault’; and that, in enforcing and 
insisting on them, the Secretary was governed by a 
proper regard for the security of tue public funds. The 
committee, however, would take this occasion to ob- 
serve that, in their opinion, the appointment of the 
Presidents of the local banks, in which public moneys 
are deposited, to be Receivers of the Public Moneys, 
to be deposited in the same bank, is injudicious ; that 
it has happened in several cases; and that inconveni- 
ence or mischief may not be unlikely to result from 
such a practice. 

As to the charge of receiving uncurrent notes from 
this bank also, contrary to law, the committee thinks 
that the construction, which appears to have been con- 
tended for by the bank, and acquiesced in by the Sec- 
retary, of the first article of the arrangement between 
them, is not the true construction, especially if noth- 
ing be regarded but the terms of the contract. The 
words of the first article are, “ that the public moneys 
shall be enjgred to the credit of the Treasurer as cash.’”’ 
It would seem impossible that these terms could mean 
any thing else than that, for the amount of these de- 
posites, the bank should become directly debtor to the 
United States, and that this debt, thus assumed, 
should, like others, be legally paid, If this construc- 
tion, which the committee has given to the contract, 
be correct, these notes were illegally received. 

The Secretary’s view of the case appears, however, 
to have been different. He says the term “cash” was 
used in opposition to the term “ special deposite,’’ and 
was not intended to subject the bank to the payment 
of specie for notes which were not convertible into 
specie; and that it was not understood by either of 
the parties, that the bank was responsible for the cre- 
dit of other banks whose notes were deposited in it. 
The correspondence sufficiently shows that the bank 
expressed the same opinion, at an early period of the 
connexion, and long before this case arose. ‘The con- 
struction insisted upon was, in effect, that the bank 
was to receive such bills as the Receivers had lawfully 
taken, and wished to deposite ; and, as these would be 
of different banks, more or lese remote, the bank should, 
for the compensation which it received, be at the ex- 
pense of collecting them, so that the proceeds might 
be transferred, without farther expense or trouble on 
the part of the Government, to the order of the Treas- 
ury ; but that, nevertheless, if any such bills became 
discredited, while in this process of collection, by the 
failure of the bank which issued them, the loss should 
fall on the Government. 

Although the committee do not agree to the cor- 
rectness of this construction, yet they see no reason 
to doubt that the Secretary may have honestly sup- 
posed that the banks entered into the arrangement 
with this understanding of its meaning; nor any 
ground to believe his conduct, in this respect, to have 
been governed by any improper motive. It ought to 
be added, that the Secretary states that one reason for 
receiving these bills from the Edwardsville Bank was, 
that he had at that time some reason to apprehend a 
want of punctuality or good faith on the part of that 
bank itself. 

The case of the Bank of Tombigbee, as it is ex- 
plained in the Secretary’s answer, does not call for 
any particular observations. It is not unlike that of 
Edwardsville, except that, in the former case, no loss 
appears to have occurred. The loss in the case of the 
Bank of Edwardsville, arising from the receipt of un- 
current notes, will be twenty thousand dollars; un- 
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less it should turn out, as the Secretary says he is 
assured it will, that the notes will yet be paid, 

The committee has requested of the Department to 
be informed of the present amount due to the United 
States from the following banks, to wit: The Branch 
Bank of Kentucky, at Louisville; the Huntsville 
Bank ; the Bank of Missouri ; the Bank of Vincennes; 
the Bank of Edwardsville; and the Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Cincinnati; and of the present cir- 
cumstances of those banks; and, whether there be 
reason to apprehend loss from any other bank in which 
the public money is deposited. 

In answer to this request, the Secretary has com- 
municated a statement of the Treasurer, giving the 
information required, which accompanies this report, 
marked D. 

By this it would appear, that the balance now due 
the Government from these banks, is four hundred 
and forty thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars 
and sixty-three cents. 

The committee has no particular information of the 
measures which have been adopted to enforce the col- 
lection of these balances. In regard to some of them, 
as has already appeared, the Secretary expresses a 
confident hope of ultimate payment ; a great portion 
of the amount, however, may be considered as lost. 

The amount of money collected on account of in- 
ternal taxes, and from the sales of the public lands, 
mostly the latter, since 1816, is stated by the Secre- 
tary at twenty-one millions of dollars. If of this sum 
half a million should be lost by means of the failure of 
the banks which have stopped payment, the loss would 
be less than two and a half per cent. on the whole 
sum. 

Considering the great and violent shock which cre- 
dit of all kinds has sustained within this period in the 
Western States, and comparing this amount of loss, 
if it should eventually happen, with that of the Bank 
of the United States, of other banks, and of individu- 
als, arising in the same part of the country, from sim- 
ilar causes, the committee is of opinion that the result 
does not show in the Treasury Department any want 
either of fidelity or prudence in the management of 
the public funds. 

The other division of the charge contained in the 
Address, relates to the alleged suppression, or with- 
holding of papers called for by different resolutions of 
the Houses of Congress. 

One specification under this head is that relating to 
the correspondence between the Secretary and Mr. 
Stephenson, the President of the Edwardsville Bank. 
The opinion of the committee on that subject has been 
already given, and need not be repeated. 

Another relates to the correspondence with the sev- 
eral Western banks generally. The charge is, that 
material parts of it were retained, when all was called 
for by the House. 

The first call was made on the 9th of January, 1822, 
and was, as the committee think, limited in its proper 
construction to a requisition for the correspondence 
relative to the contracts for making deposites. In this 
way, the Secretary says, he understood it; but, that 
he did, nevertheless, transmit letters not directly em- 
braced by the resolution, but which, he thought, were 
necessary to elucidate the subject. 

The next resolution was on the 12th of March, in 
the same year, and the only correspondence it called 
for, was that with the Missouri Bank, and there is no 
reason to believe that this was not substantially com- 
plied with. 
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A third call was made in the same year, on the 


‘Sth of May, requiring the correspondence with all the 
banks that had not before been communicated. 


The committee have not been able to discover, jy 


the very voluminous return to this last resolution, any 
material letters not before communicated, except ) 
circular instruction to the Western banks, directin; 
them to note, on the back of each return of the Trea. 
surer’s account, a description of the moneys credite; 
in such return, and the amount of each, according t 
a form of return therein given. This form is the sam: 
with that in which the return referred to in Mr. Ei. 
wards’s Address, marked E., is made out. This cir. 
cumstance would seem to give a greater weight to the 
evidence to be drawn from that Saree considering jt 
as an official document intend or 

under the agreement. 


the Treasury, 


Another charge of suppression, incidentally made. 


but which the committee deem it proper to notice, 
relates to a report made by the Secretary, in obedience 
to a resolution of the House of the 31st of December, 


1819, calling for such information as he possessed in 


relation to the introduction of slaves into the United 
States. On this point, the committee addressed an 
inquiry to the Secretary, and received from him the 
answer annexed to this repott, marked E. 


Although they are of épinion that there were papers 


in the Department containing information called tor 
by the resolution, and which ought to have been com- 
municated, yet, judging from the statement made by 


the Secretary, in his answer, connected with the faci 
that the papers in question were communicated to the 
Attorney General, it is the opinion of the committee 
that the omission was not caused by a design to screen 
the person implicated from punishment or blame. 

As to the other cases in which the Secretary is 
charged in the Address, with having suppressed o: 
withheld papers or information called for by the 
Houses of Congress, the committee is of opinion that, 
although papers coming within the scope of the resv- 
lution, or call, were not, in some instances, commu: 
nicated, such omissions were either the result of acci- 
dent, or of a belief, on the part of the Secretary, or o! 
the persons necessarily employed by him on such oc- 
casions, that the papers so omitted were not called 
for, or were not material; and the committee have 
seen no evidence that any documents or information 
has been withheld from the House, from the operation 
of any improper motive or design. 5 

Referring to what has been said in the introduc: 
tion to this report, and repeating that Mr. Edwards 
has not had an opportunity of supporting his charges. 
by his presence and testimony, the result of the facts 
which heve appeared to the committee, thus far, 1 
this investigation, and of their deductions from them, 
when applied to the recapitulation of charges, as stated 
at the end of the Address, is— ; 

First. That the evidence referred to, and examined, 
does not support the charge of having mismanaged 
the public funds. 

Second. That the uncurrent notes, mentioned i! 
the second charge, appear, by evidence satisfactory 
the committee, to have been received and depositec 
by the public receivers, at a time when they were 
ceivable under the resolution of Congress of 131°. 
That, in the principal case, that of the Bank of Mis 
souri, the bank did not make itself responsible !0 
such notes as cash, and therefore the Secretary w25 
bound to receive them from the bank; that, although 
the banks of Tombigbee and Edwardsville were liab!¢ 
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to account for such deposites as cash, if the construc- 
tion which the committee gives to their contracts be 
correct, yet, that both the Secretary and the banks 
expressed a different opinion as to the meaning of those 
contracts, and that the Secretary, in receiving fifteen 
thousand dollars from the one, and twenty thousand 
dollars from the other, of those banks, appears to have 
acted according to what he supposed to be the rights 
of the parties, and with a proper regard to the inter- 
est of the United States, under the circumstances 
which then existed. 

Third. That no intentional misstatement has been 
made to the House, of the amount of uncurrent bills 
received from the banks; although a sum of two hun- 
dred and eighty dollars of such bills was omitted 
through mistake. 

Fourth. That, although the Secretary may have 
misconstrued the effect of some of the contracts with 
the banks to the extent before mentioned, the com- 
mittee find no grounds for the charge that he has mis- 
represented them, inasmuch as the contracts them- 
selves were submitted, with his report, to the House. 

Fifth. That the Secretary did omit to communicate 
to Congress the reasons which led him to direct the 
deposite of public moneys in the three local banks of 
Chillicothe, Cincinnati, and Louisville, where the Bank 
of the United States had branches, but there is no 
reason for supposing that any concealment was in- 
tended, or that the omission was occasioned by de- 


sign. 

Sixth. That in some instances, papers called for by 
resolutions of the House have not been communicated 
with other papers sent in answer to such calls, but 
that these omissions have happened either from acci- 
dent, or from a belief that the papers so omitted were 
immaterial or not called for; and that there is no evi- 


dence that any document or information has been 
_ withheld from improper motives. 


Having already expressed the opinion that this in- 
vestigation ought not to be terminated, until the per- 


' son preferring the charges shall have been examined, 


and regretting the circumstances which render such 
an examination impracticable during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, and thinking that Mr. Edwards may 
be expected at Washington within a few days, the 
committee feel it their duty to recommend to the 
House that they be required to sit after the adjourn- 
ment, for the purpose of taking his examination, if an 
opportunity shall be presented. 


B 


Conditions proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
lo the Bank of Missouri, for the future employment 
of that hank as a depository of public moneys. 


Ist. The bank will receive from the Receivers of 
Public Moneys, and others having moneys to deposite 
on account of the Treasurer, the paper of such banks 
as pay their notes in specie on demand, or are other- 
wise in good credit, and whose paper is in circulation 
in its vicinity, a list of which banks will be furnished 
by it to the Secretary of the Treasury, and will credit 
the same to the Treasurer of the United States as 
cash. The bank may, however, discontinue to receive 
the paper of any of the said banks; but, in such case, 
it will give immediate notice thereof to such Receivers 
and others, who usually deposite public moneys in it; 
and the notes of any such banks, which may have 
been received by them before such notice, shall never- 


theless be taken and credited by the Bank of Missouri 
as cash. 
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2d. The bank shall pay, at sight, all drafts which 
the Treasurer of the United States may draw on it; 
and it shall, from time to time, transfer to the Bank 
of the United States, or its branches at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, or New Orleans, 
in such moneys as will be received by them as cash, 
the excess of public money remaining on deposite, 
after such drafts are paid, over and above the sum of 
$150,000; which sum of $150,000 shall remain on 
deposite in the Bank of Missouri during the continu- 
ance of this arrangement, and shall be transferred in 
like manner by the bank, within six months after it 
shall cease to be employed to receive the public mon- 
eys. It is agreed, however, that, if the amount re- 
ceived by the bank shall be so large as that the ex- 
pense of remittance shall exceed the benefit of the 
deposite, the sum which is to remain on deposite in 
the bank shall be proportionably increased. 

3d. The bank shall render to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to the Treasurer of the United States, 
duplicate weekly returns of its account with the Trea- 
surer, and shall also render to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, monthly returns of the state of its affairs, 
which latter returns shall be considered confidential, 
and will, in no case, be made public, they being in- 
tended solely to aid the Secretary of the Treasury in 
determining on the propriety of continuing or discon- 
tinuing the errangement with the bank. 

4th. It is understood that if the moneys deposited 
in the Bank of Missouri, under this arrangement, can 
be disbursed at the bank, the drafts of the Treasurer 
shall be paid at sight, notwithstanding such payments 
may reduce the deposite below the sum of one hin- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

I have the honor to be, your most obedient servant, 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 


Treasury Department, June, 1819. 

Original made part of the answer of the bank, in a 
suit instituted by the United States against it, and 
filed with said answer in the clerk’s office. 

‘*I certify that the foregoing, with the exception of 
the memorandum, is a copy from the original condi- 
tions proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Bank of Missouri, for the future employment of that 
bank as a depository of public moneys.” 

THOS. F. RIDDICK, 
Pres’t Bank of Missouri. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, May 24, 1824. 
DANIEL RAPINE, 
Justice of the Peace. 
C. 
Wasuineton, May 24, 1824. 

Sir: I have received your note of this day’s date, 
and now enclose you a copy of the publication of Mr. 
Edwards, made in 1819, in reference to the Bank of 
Edwardsville, in the Edwardsville Spectator and St. 
Louis Inquirer, and from the former copied in the Illi- 
nois Gazette, published at Shawneetown, and from 
which last mentioned paper the enclosed is taken. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obe- 


dient servant, 
DANIEL P. COOK. 
The Hon. Joun Frorp. 
FROM THE EDWARDSVILLE SPECTATOR. 
To the Editors of the St. Louis Inquirer : 


GentLemzeN: The honorable Secretary of the Trea- 
sury having, at my particular application, directed 
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certain deposites of public money to be made in the 
Banks of Shawneetown and Edwardsville, I feel my- 
self called upon, by the repeated publications in your 
paper against the latter bank, to make the following 
statements, merely for my own justification, without, 
however, either wishing or intending to engage in any 
further controversy upon the subject, unless it should 
become necessary to support the facts themselves, 
which I shall state. 

Whatever might have been the original intention of 
those who had been most active in procuring the in- 
corporation of the Bank of Edwardsville, I did sin- 
cerely believe, at the time it was about to be put into 
operation, that it was intended to be conducted with 
the utmost prudence and honesty ; and, with that be- 
lief, I, myself, subscribed for one hundred shares. I 
personally knew that $30,000 had been, actually, and 
bona fide, paid upon the stock subscribed; and the 
election of directors was a further confirmation to me, 
that nothing like fraud or imposition waa contem- 
plated. 

The gentlemen chosen, as directors, were— 

1. Col. Benjamin Stephenson, formerly Delegate in 
Congress; then, and now, Receiver of Public Moneys 
in the Land Office at this place. 

2. William Kinney, Esq., a Senator in our State 
Legislature. 

3. Abraham Prickett, Esq., a member of our House 
of Representatives. 

4. Joseph Conway, Esq., Clerk of the Superior 
Court. 

5. Doctor Joseph Bowers, a gentleman of the first 
respectability, and highly distinguished for his profes- 
sional abilities. 

6. Mr. Robert Pogue, a respectable merchant of this 
place. 


HISTORY OF 


7. T. W. Smith, Esq., with whom I had no previ- | 


ous acquaintance, but in favor of whose character | 
have seen the most flattering and pointed testimonials 
from members of Congress, the Vice President of the 
United States, and several other gentlemen of the first 
respectability in the State and city of New York. 

8. Major Rovert Latham, whom I had known from 
infancy to manhood, and against whose honor I had 
never heard the slightest insinuation ; and 

9. Myself. 

Reposing that confidence in a board composed of 
those gentlemen which their individual characters did 
justify, I felt myself warranted in giving it, as my 
opinion, to the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the public deposites could be as safely confided to 
them as to the directors of any other institution what- 
ever; and I am happy to say that Mr. Crawford, who 
has been regularly informed, and is intimately ac- 
quainted with the general conduct of the board, has 
had no reason to believe that my confidence was mis- 
placed. 

To say nothing of the three last named directors, 
whose residence among us is of more recent date, the 
five first named, who, in my absence, constituted five- 
eighths of the board, are generally and well known ; 
and I hazard nothing in stating that there is not one 
man of respectability in this State, that knows them, 
who will deny that their characters forbid the belief 
that they could so far degrade themselves as to become 
the wicked accomplices or willing instruments of ef- 
fecting the fraudulent designs, that, by its enemies, 
have been imputed to the bank. The personal inter- 
ests of the directors could have afforded no such temp- 
tation ; for the accommodation that any of them have 
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asked, or received, has been very moderate ; and it j, 
a fact that the President, and several of them, have 
never yet borrowed a cent from the bank. 

As to General Payne, who subscribed for a greate; 
amount of stock than any other individual, and who 
has been so frequently alluded to in the publications 
against the bank, I can only say that he has uniformly 
stated to me that his object in purchasing the stock 
was to set apart a fund, and to obtain facilities for th. 
payment of public lands, which he then had purchased 
and thereafter intended to purchase; and as far as 
am informed, his conduct has corresponded with hi; 
professions; for, while he has recommended the ut. 
most caution and circumspection in the management 
of the bank, neither he, nor any of his connexions, has 
ever obtained a loan from it. 

But, whatever may have been the objects of any one 
or more gentlemen, it is certain that the bank has been 
managed with such caution and discretion that I am 
convinced it could have nothing to fear from a com- 
parison of its situation with that of any other bank in 
the United States; and so far from “ struggling,” 4s 
you suppose it to be, “in the last agonies of death,” 
I pledge my honor that the amount of specie in jts 
vaults exceeds, by several thousand dollars, twice the 
amount of its notes in circulation; and that it is able 
to pay, at a moment’s warning, the whole amount it 
owes the Government; which statement it would be 
folly for me thus publicly to make, if it were not true, 
because I well know the Secretary of the Treasury 
possesses the means of detecting and exposing eny 
error which it might contain. 

My object, however, in this address, is not to sup- 
port the future credit of the bank, but merely to show 
the grounds upon which my recommendation of it was 
predicated ; its present condition ; and that the expec- 
tations which I authorized, have, so far, been com- 
pletely fulfilled. 

For, notwithstanding I do verily believe that neither 
the Government, nor any individual, is in danger of 
being intentionally imposed upon by the bank, so long 
as it continues under the control of its present direc- 
tors; yet, intending to be absent frum the State ; and 
considering the disastrous pressure of the present 
times; the hostility which the bank has to encounter; 
and particularly the opposition of gentlemen in this 
State, high in office, who have been extremely anxious 
to get other banks into operation, with the aid of “ for- 
eign capital,”’ as it is termed, I have determined to 
resign my seat in the directory, and to withdraw from 
all future responsibility of any kind whatever, in rela- 
tion to this or any other bank, without making any 
further unsupported effort to retain any portion of the 
public deposites in this State—leaving it to the direc- 
tors to maintain their credit by their own good con 
duct, and to the Secretary of the Treasury to judge 
for himself upon the returns he requires how far it 
may be prudent to trust them. 

I will only add, that in the support which I have 
heretofore given to the Banks of Shawneetown and Ei: 
wardsville, I have been wholly uninfluenced by a0) 
motives of pecuniary interest; and that I never have 
applied for or obtained a loan from either; nor am! 
under any kind of obligations to them. 

Very respectfully, I am, &c., &c., 
NINIAN EDWARDS. 

Epwarpsvitte, Sept. 1819. 


Treascry Department, May 12, 1824. 
In answer to the letter of the Honorable Mr. Floyd 
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chairman of a select committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of the Ist instant, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has the honor to transmit the accompanying 
statement from the Treasury, showing the balances at 
the credit of that officer, in the banks mentioned in Mr. 
Floyd’s letter. : : 

By this statement, it appears that the Branch Bank 

of Kentucky, at Louisville, owes nothing to the Trea- 
sury; the debt lately due by that institution having 
been entirely discharged in August last. 
' Of the present condition of the other banks men- 
tioned by Mr. Floyd, the Secretary is not sufficiently 
informed to offer any opinion. As far, however, as 
relates to the debts due by them, respectively, to the 
Treasury, he has the honor to state : 

1. That the debt due by the Planters and Mer- 
chants’ Bank, at Huntsville, is considered safe, and is 
in a course of payment—having been reduced, since 
the report made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
on the 14th of February, 1822, from $64,044 to $45,- 
167 11. 

2. That the debt due by the Bank of Missouri is 
also considered safe, having been secured in a manner 
acknowledged by persons competent to judge on the 
subject, to be satisfactory ; and, moreover, that some 
portion of it is understood to have been already paid 
to the agent. 

3. That the debt of the Bank of Vincennes was 
heretofore supposed to have been secured ; but, that 
some doubts have since arisen, both as to the validity 
and the value of part of the security; and that, al- 
though no correct opinion can now be formed on the 
subject, there is reason to suppose that a loss will be 
eventually sustained by the United States. To what 
extent this may be the case, cannot at present be esti- 


_ mated: but measures will be taken to guard the inter- 


ests of the Treasury as far as practicable. 

4. That the Bank of Edwardsville, and the Farmers 
and Mechanics’ Bank of Cincinnati, having failed to 
make any provision by security or otherwise, for the 
payment of the debts due by them to the United States, 
suits have been instituted against them. In these cases, 
also, some loss is expected, though no correct opinion 
can now be formed as to the extent. 

The Secretary has no reason to apprehend loss from 
any other bank in which the public money is deposited. 

The Hon. Joun Froyn, Esq. 

Chairman of the Select Committee. 


Balances at the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States, in the following banks, May 3, 1824. 
Branch of Kentucky, Louisville = - - None.* 
Planters and Merchants’ Bank, Huntsville $45,167 11 
Bank of Missouri - - - - - 159,955 87 
Bank of Vincennes - - : - 168,511 64 


Bank of Edwardsville - - - - 46,973 00 
Farmers and Mechanics’, Cincinnati - 20,213 01 
$440,820,63 


THOMAS T. TUCKER, 
Treasurer of the United States. 


* The balance was $10.943 88, which was drawn for by bill No. 
1845, in August 1823, and eredited Branch of the United States 
Bank, Louisville, same month. 


E. 
Treasury Derantment, March 20, 1824. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has had the honor to 
receive the letter addressed to him, on the 12th in- 
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stant, by the Hon. Mr. Livingston, on behalf of a se- 
lect committee of the House of Representatives. 

As the correspondence with Mr. D. B. Mitchell, to 
which the Committee refers, though relating partly to 
public transactions, was unofficial; it was not placed 
on record in the Treasury Department. And, on ex- 
amination, it appears that only two of the letters in- 
cluded in it have been preserved. These are Mr. 
Mitchell’s letters of the 19th of February, and 28th of 
April, 1818; the former of which has been found on 
the files of the Department, and the latter among the 
private papers of the Secretary. They are both trans- 
mitted herewith. 

To explain the circumstance of public matters being 
introduced into an unofficial correspondence between 
two public officers, it is proper to state, that Mr. 
Mitchell, having been Governor of Georgia, and hav- 
ing for many years taken an active part in the public 
aflairs of that State, had long been personally well 
known to the Secretary; and that during the Secre- 
tary’s residence at Washington, though his own duties 
left him but little leisure for private correspondence, 
Mr. Michell had been in the habit of writing to him 
freely and frequently ; introducing into his let ters, as may 
naturally be supposed from the former and actual situa- 
tion of the parties, a variety of topics, both of a public 
and local character. It is, also, to be observed, that al- 
though Mr. Mitchell, as Indian agent, was not preclu- 
ded from any official correspondence with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, yet, as it was the War Department to 
which, under the President, he was officially account- 
able, it was to that Department that his communica- 
tions, in relation to his public duties, were properly to 
be addressed. And it appears by a publication, which 
has been since made by Mr. Mitchell, that, on the 3d 
and 18th of February, 1818, he communicated offici- 
ally to the Secretary of War, the same information, in 
substance, respecting his conduct in relation to the 
Africans, as was contained in his private letter of the 
19th of February, to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

An examination of Mr. Mitchell’s letters, of the 19th 
of February, and 28th of April, will show that they 
were not merely unofficial, but in part at least, pri- 
vate and confidential. The letter of the 25th of De- 
cember, 1817, which is the only other letter of Mr. 
Mitchell required by the committee, is believed to have 
been of the same character; but in what degree, is not 
now recollected. 

Although it was'no part of the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to have taken official cognizance 
of the subject of Mr. Mitchell’s letter, of the 25th of 
December, even if the letter had been official, yet he 
submitted it to the President: and, as the circumstan- 
ces communicated in it appeared to show a defect in 
the existing laws on the subject, he submitted it, also, 
to a committee of the Senate, which had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expediency of making fur- 
ther provisions by law for preventing the introduction 
of slaves. Whether the letter was returned to the 
Secretary by that committee, or what disposition was 
finally made of it, he is now unable to state. He he; 
written, however, to Mr. Roberts, who was chairman 
of that committee, for such information as he cun fur- 
nish: and when the answer is received it shall be com- 
mnnicated to the committee. 

The additional circumstances disclosed in Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s letter of the 19th of February, induced the Sec- 
retary to submit it to the Attorney General; and 
while it was before him, the letter of the Collector of 
Darien, of the 9th of March, 1818, containing his 
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official report of the seizure of the Africans was re- 
ceived, and was also submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. As the opinion of the Attorney General re- 
commended that the case should be left to the decision 
of the Courts, before which it was then ae to 
be pending, the Secretary informed Mr. Mitchell of 
the fact; presuming that, as far as the Secretary 
was concerned, the affair was then terminated ; as, 
indeed, it soon after was, by the delivery of the Afri- 
cans to the Executive authority of Georgia. As this 
letter was written in answer to unofficial letters, and, 
probably, contained allusions to some of the private 
matters noticed in those letters, it was not made offi- 
cial; and, consequently, was not placed on the rec- 
ords of the Treasury Department. Copies of unofficial 
letters are rarely retained by the Secretary ; and, of 
this letter, none was taken. 

The opinion of the Attorney General, however, 
was filed in the Department; and, it appears, that 
with it were filed the papers upon which the opinion 
was founded, viz: Mr. Mitchell’s letter of the 19th 
of February, and the letter of the Collector of Darien 
of the 9th of March. 

There is reason to believe that it was owing to the 
circumstance of these papers having been filed with the 
opinion of the Attorney General, that the letter of the 
Collector of Darien was overlooked when the papers 
were collected to be transmitted under the resolution 
of the House of Representatives of the 31st of De- 
cember, 1819. It will be seen by the endorsements 
made on the original resolution [which is herewith 
transmitted,} by the Secretary and Mr. Jones, the 
Chief Clerk of the Department, that the duty of col- 
lecting the papers called for by the resolution was 
assigned by the Secretary to the Chief Clerk, and was 
performed by him. And, by the interlineation in his 
handwriting in the original rough draught of the Secre 
tary’s report, under that resolution, [which is here- 
with transmitted, ] it will be seen that the report pass- 
ed through his hands from the Secretary to the House. 
From the lapse of time, that gentleman is not now 
able to explain why the Collector’s letter, of the 9th 
of March, was not transmitted with other letters ; but 
the probability is, that, in collecting the papers re- 
quired, his examination was confined to the files of 
the several collectors and officers of the customs, with- 
out recollecting that this letter of the Coilector, and 
Mr. Mitchell’s letter of the 19th of February, had been 
put up with the Attorney General’s opinion, and placed 
with it on the file set apart for that officer’s commu- 
nications. The originals, of the opinion and of those 
papers, with the endorsements made on them at the 
time, are now transmitted in the same state as that 
in which they were filed ; and, it is believed, that their 
Re appearance affords intrinsic evidence that they were so 
< filed. 
ies The papers herewith transmitted, include all the 
correspondence in the possession of the Secretary, or 
in the Treasury Department, having relation to the 
subject of the letters required by the committee, not 
heretofore communicated to the House of Repre- 
ze sentatives: 

Be It has been insinuated by Mr. Edwards that these 
< letters were withheld by the Secretary, in violation of 
3 the resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
: 31st December, 1819, for the purpose of screening Mr. 
4; Mitchell. The charge, however, is contradicted by 
the facts; and particularly by the facts upon which it 
purports to be founded. The letter of the Collector of 
Darien, of the 14th of March, which was communi- 
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cated under that resolution, and to which, as well as 


of Ninian Edwards. 


the other papers, communicated by the Secretary on 
the lith of January, 1820, the committee is respect- 
fully referred, begins thus: “I had the honor to ad. 
dress you per last mail, and to enclose to you papers 
respecting forty-seven African negroes, taken by the 
Surveyor of Darien, from one Jared E. Groce, on their 
way to the Alabama Territory, through the Indian 
nation, and forty-one others at the Creek agency, from 
the negro houses of the agent for Indian affairs.” 
Here, then, is a disclosure of the very fact, which, if 
the Secretary’s design was to screen Mr. Mitchell, it 
was fatal to disclose, viz: that a large number of Afr. 
cans, who had been illicitly introduced, had been 
seized, not only at Mr. Mitchell’s residence, and at the 
seat of his authority, but in his own negro houses. [t 
will be seen by the committee, that the Collector's 
letter of the 9th, though it contains the details of the 
seizure, does not more strongly implicate Mr. Mitchel! 
than he is implicated by this disclosure. But, what. 
ever may be the purport and bearing of the letter of 
the 9th, that letter is particularly pointed to in the let- 
ter of the 14th, as containing papers respecting the sei- 
zure of those negroes. And, if there had been a de. 
sign to suppress the letter of the 9th, it was necessary 
to its success that this reference to a letter which 
would have defeated the design, should also have been 
suppressed. But, upon what principles that govern 
human conduet can the design of favoring Mr. Mitch- 
ell, at the expense even of honor and of duty, be re- 
conciled with the suppression of papers that tended to 
his justification? For it will be seen by the commit- 
tee that Mr. Mitchell’s letters, which the Secretary 
has been charged with concealing and withholding, 
represent his conduct in the transaction referred to as 
that of a vigilant, intelligent, and faithful public officer. 
And, it is believed that, if the guilt or innocence of Mr. 
Mitchell were to be determined on no other grounds 
than those afforded by the communications made to 
the Secretary by the Collector of Darien and himself, 
all of which (with the exception of the letter of the 
25th of December) are now before the committee, Mr. 
Mitchell would be free from suspicion. So far, then, 
from having been improperly influenced by any sen- 
timent of partiality towards Mr. Mitchell, in withhold- 
ing these papers, it is believed that if any error has 
been committed by the Secretary in relation to them, 
it is on the other side. If, on the one hand, the let- 
ters of the Collector inculpate Mr. Mitchell, so, on the 
other hand, his own letters justify him; and, though 
one letter of the Collector was omitted to be commu- 
nicated to the House, yet, on the other hand, all the 
letters of Mr. Mitchell were omitted. So that, as far 
as Mr. Mitchell was concerned, the charge was pre- 
sented without the justification. 
It is believed that, while the circumstances stated in 
this communication explain satisfactorily the reasons 
why the correspondence referred to by the committee 
was not laid before the House, under the resolution of 
the 3lst December, 1819, it is demonstrated by the 
communications made by the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, to the committee of the Senate, to the Attorney 
General, and to the House itself, that there has bee! 
no wish nor intention on the part of the Secretary 
withhold from the proper authorities any information, 
whether made known to him officially or unofficially, 


of the violation of the law, in the case alluded to, or o 


Mr. Mitchell’s conduct in the transaction. 


F. 
Thomas F. Riddick, President of the Bank of Mis- 
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eee ee 
souri, having been called on by the committee of in- | former select committee of the House. As the Secre- 
vestigation, on the Address of Ninian Edwards, to | tary had no recollection of the communication to 
state whether or not it is known to him that the sum | which that testimony referred, and as they were not 
of $138,179, paid by the Bank of Missouri to the | on record in the Treasury Department, he considered 
Treasury of the United States, in bills of certain banks, | himself bound to state the fact; and the occasion 
was received by the bank on public account, prior to | which was presented by the transmission to the House 
the arrangement made by the Secretary of the Treas- | of other paper relating to the same subject, appeared 
ury with said bank, by which the bank became bound | a suitable one for making the statement. The terms. 
to pay in specie or its equivalent— in which it was made, will show that no disrespect 

Answers: That it is known to him that the bank | toward Mr. Edwards was intended. And, if the occa- 
did receive all the notes transferred by said bank to | sion was not earlier presented, the delay, so far from 
the Treasury, amounting to $138,179, from the sev- | being caused or sought by the Secretary, was produced 
eral receivers of public moneys, prior to the 9th of | by circumstances beyond his control. For reasons 
August, 1819, the day when the bank became, for the | stated to the House at the last session, the 
first time, bound to pay cash for all deposites on public | could not then be transmitted ; and, although consid- 
account, made after that date. erable exertion was used, it was not until the day on 

Thomas F. Riddick further estates, that he was | which they were sent to the House, that the prepara- 
elected a director of the Bank of Missouri when the | tion of them was completed. ' 
bank first commenced its operations, and has con- It is not deemed necessary, in this communication, 
tinued, until this day, either as director or president; | to recapitulate the injurious allegations contained in 
that he has always taken an active part in the direc- | the “ Address.” ‘The lateness of the session requires 
tion of said bank ; and that all its affairs and business | despatch ; and this answer shall be brief and explicit. 
has passed under his immediate inspection; that the| The first charge to be noticed relates to two letters 
paper marked E, accompanying Mr. Edwards’s Ad- | which Mr. Edwards, in his testimony before the com- 
dress, is a copy from a memorandum kept by John | mittee, on the 13th of February, 1823, had stated to 
Dales, former cashier, in his lifetime, for the purpose | have passed between the Receiver of Public Moneys 
of showing to the Secretary of the Treasury the | at Edwardsville, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
amount. received by the bank in funds at par, and the | and which, not having been communicated to the 
amount received in notes under par, that, on final set- | House under the resolutions of the 9th January, 1822, 
tlement, the bank might pay in kind, according to its | and 12th March, 1822, agreeably to Mr. Edwards’s 
receipts. alleged expectation, and which the Secretary having 

That the Bank of Missouri did transfer, in Eastern | stated to be neither on file nor on record in the Depart- 
funds, to the Bank of the United States and its branch- } ment, nor to be recollected by himself or his officers, 
es, near $450,000; which funds were worth four per | he is accused of having suppressed or denied. 
cent. premium to the bank; and he believes that the | As the resolutions under which it is alleged that 
price of good bills at Louisville, Kentucky, was at that | these letters should have been communicated, call only 
time four per cent. and upwards—a part of the time | for the correspondence between certain “banks” and 
as high as six. These funds were transferred, on | the Secretary, it is unnecessary to explain why, among 
drafts issued by the Treasurer of the United States, | the letters which were communicated, any correspon- 
for the use of the Treasury. dence between a “ Receiver” and the Secretary was 

He further states, that a part of the balance due by | not to be found. Nor is it easy to imagine how any 
the Bank of Missouri to the United States has already | one, informed of the tenor of those resolutions, should 
been paid, and that the remainder is in a course of | have entertained the expectation of seeing the letters 
payment; and he verily believes the ultimate payment | in question among the papers which were transmitted. 
to be well secured. The blame of not having communicated these sup- 

posed letters, having been thus easily removed, by re- 
ferring to the terms of the resolutions themselves, 
which show that no such letters were called for, the 
next question is, whether such letters ever passed be- 
tween the parties.* 

In the absence of all direct testimony in support of 
his assertion, Mr. Edwards has resorted to probabili- 
ties, and has endeavored to infer a confirmation or cor- 
roboration in its favor, from circumstances that are 
susceptible of no such interpretation. That which he 
chiefly relies upon is the omission of the Receiver at 
Edwardsville to make his deposites in the Edwardsville 
bank, in the fourth quarter of 1819, which, he states, 
was in consequence of his publication and advice; 
and, he asks whether it is to be believed that the Re- 
ceiver would have withheld the deposites, contrary to 
the Secretary’s orders, without giving him a reason ; 
and whether, if he had done so, the Secretary would 
not have called him to account. 
































THOMAS F. RIDDICK. 


Sworn and subscribed before me, May 24, 1824, 
DANIEL RAPINE, 
Justice of the Peace. 


————— 


ANSWER 
Of the Secretary of the Treasury to the Address of 
Ninian Edwards. 


Treasury Department, May 8, 1824. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has had the honor to 
receive the letter of the honorable Mr. Floyd, chairman 
of a select committee of the House of Representatives, 
dated on the 28th ultimo, transmitting the “ Address 
of Ninian Edwards,” and expressing the readiness of 
the committee to receive any communication which 
the Secretary may think proper to make, in reference 
to the same, and he now submits the following remarks 
in answer to the accusations contained in that address : 

But, befure he enters upon an examination of the 
subject of the “ address,” he thinks it due to himself 
to disclaim the imputation of having taken advantage 
of the moment of Mr. Edwards’s departure to arraign 
the testimony which had been given by him before a 





* Two facts must have occurred, if these communications were 
made, to account for the letter of the Receiver not being on file, 
and for the Secretary’s answer not being on record, or among the 
rough draughts: Ist. That the letter itself has been lost; 2d. That 
the answer was not copied. Though the concurrence of these two 
facts is possible, it is highly improbable. 
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The means exist, in the monthly returns of the Re- 
ceiver, and the correspondence between him and the 
Secretary, on record in the Department, by the aid of 
which this may be investigated. Copies of these pa- 
pers are herewith transmitted. 

By these it will be seen that the first instructions 
given to the Receiver to make his deposites in the Bank 
of Edwardsville, were of the 2lst December, 1818; 
that, in pursuance of these instructions, he made his | 
first deposite in that bank on the 28th February, 1819 ; | 
of $12,000, at which time he retained in his posses- 
sion a balance of $20,092, On the 3lst of March, he 
deposited $4,500, and retained a balance of $18,600. 
On the 30th April, he deposited $5,861, and retained 
$19,158. In May, he made no deposite, and in June, 
only $8,179, retaining $19,143; and from that time 
to the 30th December, he made no deposite. Whence, 
it appears, that, with the exception of a small sum in 
June, amounting to less than one-third of the money 
then on hand, he made no deposite between the last 
of April and the last of December, a period of eight 
months; during which he retained an increasing bal- 
ance of from $20,000.to $56,000; and that, even on 
the last of December, he did not pay over, by about 
$10,000, all the money then in his possession. 

Instead of a withholding of the deposiles, in the 
fourth quarter of the year, here is a retention of them, 
with the exception before noticed, for eight months. 
It was scarcely contended that all these omissions of 
duty were the result of the advice given by Mr. Ed- 
wards to the Receiver, to withhold the deposites, until 
he could receive the Secretary’s instructions. On the 
contrary, it will be shown, by the correspondence, as 
far as it is susceptible of being shown, negatively, that 
no part of these moneys was withheld from deposite 
upon that pretext. 

On the 6th of August, at about which time the Re- 
ceiver’s monthly return, for June, was received, the 
Secretary wrote to the Receiver to know why he re- 
tained the public moneys in his hands, contrary to his 
instructions, and informing him that, as there was a 
bank at his place of residence, there could be no ex- 
cuse for his doing so. 

On the 18th September, (see No. 20, ) Mrs. Ste- 
phenson, the wife of the Receiver, answered this let- 
ter, in consequence of the absence of her husband, 
and informed the Secretary that, from what she had 
heard in conversation between the Receiver and others, 
she believed he had retained the money to meet the 
drafts of certain public agents in that country, which 
the Secretary had authorized him to purchase. And 
it is to be observed, that, though this was the “ Fall of 
1819,” Mrs. Stephenson said nothing of Mr. Ed- 
wards’s publication or advice. 

On the first of November, (see No. 23,) the Secre- 
tary wrote again to the Receiver, complaining of the 
continued detention of the public money in his hands, 
which he presumed had been the result of his letter of 
the 9th of April, (see No. 17,) and directed that, im- 
mediately on receipt of this letter, he will pay into 
bank the whole of the public money in his possession 
on the 30th instant, and further instructing him not 
to consider the letter of the 9th of April as authorizing 
him to retain the public money in his hands at the end 
of each month. Here it appears that, so far from at- 
tributing the withholding of the deposites to the cause 
alleged by Mr. Edwards, the Secretary attributes it to 
the cause assigned by Mrs. Stephenson in her letter 
of the 18th September. And itis worthy of remark, 
that this is the last letter on record, from the Secreta- 


ty to the Receiver, in relation to the deposites, in the 
year 1819; and that this was the last letter written 1, 
him on that subject in that year will appear by a refe;. 
ence made to it in a letter from the Secretary to the 


Receiver, of the 20th of April, 1820, (see No. 26,) 
which is more particularly noticed hereatter. 

On the 28th October, (see No. 22,) the Receive; 
who had then returned home, wrote to the Secretary, 
acknowledging the receipt of a letter of the 2isi y/ 
September, (see No. 31,) with a new form of an qc. 
count current. 

On the 5th of November, (see No. 24,) the Receive; 
wrote to the Secretary, enclosing a draft, which he had 
purchased, transmitted his monthly return for October, 
and noticing a small error in his account for August. 

On the 16th of November, (see No. 25,) he again 
wrote to the Secretary, enclosing the second of the 
draft which he had transmitted on the 5th. But in 
all this time there was no allusion to Mr. Edwards’: 
publication and advice, although “ the Fall of 1819” 
was now nearly gone. 

At last, on the 3lst of December, (see No. 12,) the 
Receiver made a deposite in bank; in consequence, jt 
is fairly to be inferred, of the peremptory order of the 
Secretary of the lst November, and in consequence of 
that only. 

That Mr. Edwards’s publication ard advice were 
not the cause of the retention of the muney by the 
Receiver before the 18th of September, is manifest 
from Mrs. Stephenson’s letter of that date. 

That no such cause of retention existed, within the 
knowledge of the Secretary, before the Ist of Noven- 
ber, is manifest from his letter of that date. If the 
Receiver had, at any time between the date of his 
wife’s letter and of his own letter of the 15th Noven- 
ber, made the communication alleged by Mr. Edwards, 
it is to be presumed that he would, in some manner 
or other, have alluded to it in that letter, or in the 
previous one of the 5th of November. He must have 
discovered, on his return from Kentucky, that the 
Secretary was dissatisfied with him for retaining the 
public money in his hands. He must have been aware 
that every subsequent return which he transmitted to 
the Treasury, as it exhibited an increasing balance, 
and as it showed that he had made no deposites in 
bank, would aggravate the Secretary’s dissatisfaction. 
Under such circumstances, what would be so natural 
for him, when he had occasion to write to the Secre- 
tary, as to make soine allusion to the communication 
which explained the reason of his apparent disobe- 
dience, and to the instructions which he had expected 
in answer, for the government of his conduct in that 
important particular? The presumption is, that if 
such a justification of his conduct as is now pretended 
had existed, he would without doubt have assigned it; 
but, instead of doing so, he contented himself with 
the excuse made by Mrs. Stephenson. Therefore he 
was silent on the subject. He waited the result of her 
letter. That he received in December; and, accord- 
ingly, in December it is found that, in partial compli- 
ance with the peremptory order contained in the Sec- 
retary’s answer to his wife’s letter, he made a deposite 
in bank. 

That no other letter was written to him on the 
subject of his deposites, after that of the Ist of No- 
vember, is to be inferred from the tenor of the Secre- 
tary’s letter of the 20th April, 1820, which was pro 
duced by his renewed remissness. ‘This letter begins 
thus: 

“On the first of November last, you were instructed 
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to pay into bank the whole of the money in your 
hands on the 30th of that month, and not to retain 
the public money in your hands at the end of each 
month. By referring to your monthly returns for the 
months of December, January, and February, it ap- 

ars that the instruction has not been complied with— 
a sum exceeding $10,000, upon an average, having 
been retained by you during those months. As the 
bank in which your deposites have been directed to 
be made, is established in the place in which your 
office is kept, the retention of the money, or any part 
of it, one day beyond the expiration of the month, is 
without any apparent excuse.” After again repeat- 
ing the directions for him to deposite, and remarking 
upon some irregularity in his returns, the Secretary 
concludes thus: “It is expected that all regulations 
addressed to public officers will be promptly complied 
with; and that, when, from any circumstance, this 
should be found impracticable, the cause of non-com- 
pliance shall be communicated without delay.” 

If any instruction in relation to his deposites had 
been given to the Receiver, since the order of the Ist 
of November, that order would scarcely have been re- 
ferred to alone. And, if any excuse or explanation 
had been received by the Secretary, subsequent to the 
Ist of November, such as would have been afforded 
by Mr. Edwards's publication and advice, the order of 
the lst of November would not have been repeated 


- and renewed as an order unsatisfied and unanswered. 


The style and manner of this letter of April 20 indi- 
cate not only that neglect had occurred, but that no 
explanation had been offered for the neglect. The 
Receiver’s answer confirms this conclusion. The Re- 
ceiver had found, by the letter of the Ist of Novem- 


| ber, that, so far, the excuse offered by Mrs. Stephen- 


son of retaining money to meet the Indian payments, 
had been admitted. But, when, in the month of 
April following, he was called upon to account for his 
subsequent omissions of duty, omissions for which 
that excuse would no longer avail, would he not, in 


justification of himself, have naturally referred to any 


and every letter that he had written on the subject ; 
and if, in any such letter, he had made a communica- 
tion of the kind alleged by Mr. Edwards, would he 
not, on this occasion, have made some allusion to it ? 

All these circumstances, corroborating each other 
so fully, are not only irreconcilable with the inference 
which Mr. Edwards draws from the withholding of 
the deposites by the Receiver, but they lead inevitably 
to the conclusion, that the alleged communication of 
his publication and advice, as a reason for withhold- 
ing the deposites, was never made to, or received by, 
the Secretary, and that no such letter, as he alleges 
to have been written by the Secretary, was ever writ- 
ten in consequence of any such communication. 

There is, however, other testimony furnished by the 
Receiver and Mr. Edwards themselves, which con- 
firms this conclusion. 

Mr. Edwards has stated, on oath, that he made the 
publication, and had it specially communicated to the 
Secretary by the Receiver, for the purpose of apprizing 
the Secretary of his intention to withdraw from the 
bank, and his determination to relieve himself from all 


; responsibility in regard to it, leaving the Secretary to 
_ judge for himself, from the returns, which he required 


it to make, of the propriety of continuing it a deposi- 
tory of public money ; that, “ according to the pledge 
which he had given in his publication, he resigned his 
seat as a director. Aud, though he was once elected 
to the same station since that time, he refused to ac- 
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cept it, nor has he had any thing to do with the man- 
agement of the bank, since the Fall of the year 1819.” 

Yet, in the following Winter, Mr. Edwards is found 
presenting himself to the Secretary, not only in the 
character of a director of the bank, but of a director, 
specially delegated and authorized by the bank to con- 
clude an important arrangement with the Secretary, 
in respect to the terms on which the bank was to con- 
tinue a depository of public money. By the printed 

apers accompanying the Secretary’s report to the 

ouse, of the 27th of April, 1822, it appears that, on 
the 16th of February, 1820, Mr.. Edwards being then 
in Washington, transmitted to the Secretary a letter 
from the bank to the Secretary, signed by this very 
Receiver as President of the bank, containing a list of 
the directors, for the year 1820, in which Mr. Ed- 
wards’s name is included ; that, at the same time, he 
also transmitted to the Secretary a letter from the 
bank, signed by the same Mr, Stephenson, informing 
the Secretary that Mr. Edwards, “one of the directors 
of the institution’”’ is. authorized to suggest certain 
modifications of the contract between the Secretary 
and the bank, and to conclude such arrangements 
as he may deem acceptable, ‘‘ which will be consid- 
ered obligatory ;” and he likewise transmitted, at the 
same time, a letter from the bank addressed to him- 
self, signed also by Mr. Stephenson, stating to him at 
large the changes desired by the bank, and the reasons 
therefor. 

Is this compatible with the impressions which the 
statement, contained in his testimony, is calculated to 
produce? If he had ceased to be a director, and pub- 
licly withdrawn from all concern in the management 
of the bank, in “the Fall of 1819,” how was it that 
Mr. Stephenson, the Receiver, the President of the 
Bank, who, as well from his official situation as from 
“the known friendship and intimacy” (Address, page 
14) which Mr. Edwards has stated to have subsisted 
between them, may be supposed to have known some- 
thing of his conduct and views in regard to the bank, 
should, so soon after Mr. Edwards’s public withdrawal, 
have written fo him, and constituted him, in his char- 
acter of director, the representative of the bank, in a 
negotiation with the Secretary—that Secretary whom 
Mr. Edwards was so anxious to satisfy of his having 
no connexion with the bank? And, finally, how 
could he, if such had been the fact, communicate to 
the Secretary, without explanation, all these papers, 
which were totally at variance with it? If he had 
supposed the Secretary to have been informed, at the 
time of his having withdrawn from the bank, in 1819, 
would he not also have supposed that the Secretary 
would be at some loss, on receiving these papers, to 
understand what was Mr. Edwards’s actual relation- 
ship to the bank? If he had not wished to be con- 
sidered, by the Secretary, as a director and agent of 
the bank, which the papers purported, would he not, 
in some way, have given him to understand that he 
was not so? Instead of doing this, in his letter to the 
Secretary, accompanying the papers, he referred to 
them as fully explanatory of their object, and thereby 
gave his assent to their contents. 

Evidence might, indeed, be more positive; but, 
taking all these circumstances in connexion with each 
other, it is doubtful whether any negative evidence 
could more satisfactorily establish the conviction, in 
any candid mind, that no such communications, as 
Mr. Edwards has alleged, ever passed between the 
Secretary and the Receiver. 

Mr. Edwards claims to have found a further con- 
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firmation on the Receiver’s letter having been written 
and received by the Secretary, in the expressions used 
by the Secretary in speaking of the letter alleged to 
have been written to him by the Receiver. This idea, 
however, is groundless. There is no real difference 
in the meaning of the words employed by the Secre- 
tary and those of Mr. Edwards, in relation to the let- 
ter. If the Receiver had discontinued the deposites, 
for reasons stated by him to the Secretary, (as Mr. E. 
alleges,) and if he had, in consequence, received a 
Jetter from the Secretary, directing him to continue 
the deposites, (as Mr. E. also alleges,) such a letter, 
whatever might have been its form, was, in fact, an 
answer to the letter of the Receiver. The denial of 
the Secretary that any such answer was recollected, 
or was on record, so far from being evasive, was di- 
rect and explicit, and covers, as was intended, the 
whole ground presented in the charge. 

But this charge, contradicted, as it is, by all the 
facts which have been adduced in the case, is also 
rendered more improbable by the want of any assign- 
able motive for the Secretary’s alleged conduct on the 
subject. What object had he to serve by continuing 
the deposites in the Bank of Edwardsville, if he had 
received any communications which authorized the 
opinion that they were insecure in that bank? Mr. 

dwards has charged him with an improper partiality 
for the Bank of Missouri, yet it was that bank from 
which the deposites were taken, to be placed in the 
Bank of Edwardsville; and it was to that bank that 
they must have been restored, if they were withdrawn 
from the Bank of Edwardsville. There was no other 
bank within reach. If the charge of favoritism to- | 
wards the Bank of Missouri were well founded, the | 
Secretary would have readily availed himself of the | 
pretext furnished by the alleged communication of 
the Receiver, for restoring the deposite to that bank. 

The instructions given to the Receiver at Kaskas- 
kia, to deposite in the Bank of Missouri, so far from 
confirming the allegation, that a letter from the Re- 
ceiver at Edwardsville, enclosing the publication of 
Mr. Edwards, had been received by the Secretary, lead 
to a contrary conclusion. 
that Receiver, at the period in question, is herewith 
transmitted. It appears that, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1819, this Receiver wrote to the Secretary, en- 
closing his account current for the month of August 
preceding ; and, as there appeared, by that account, a 
large balance of public money in his hands, amount- 
ing to about $30,000, he seems to have considered it 
necessary to explain the cause. His explanation was 
the same as that offered by Mrs. Stephenson, for a | 


and, in this case, as in the other, not any publication 
of Mr. Edwards, or any circumstance affecting the 
character of the Bank of Edwardsville, which, if such 
had existed, he was bound by the Secretary’s instruc- 
tions tocommunicate. It was known to the Secretary 
that it was not so convenient for this Receiver to de- 
posite at Edwardsville, between which place and Kas- 
kaskia there was very little communication, as at St. 
Louis, with which there was frequent intercourse. 
In the next letter written to this Receiver by the Sec- 
retary, which was on the Ist of November, 1819, the 
Secretary without alluding to any publication of Mr. 
Edwards, or any letter from the Receiver at Edwards- 
ville, which, if any had been known to him would 
naturally have been alluded to on such an occasion, 
directed the Receiver at Kaskaskia to deposite in the 
Bank of Edwardsville all the money in his possession, 
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at the close of the month, and afterwards to deposit. 
in the Bank of Missouri. The Receiver did not make 
this deposite, for reasons stated by him in his lette, of 
the 10th of January, 1820, until the 3d of that month 
as will be seen by the list of moneys deposited by hin, 
on that day. From his silence on the subject, it i, 
evident that there was nothing in the circumstances 
of the bank to render the deposite improper. 

The accusation of having presented contradictory 
statements of the amount of public money in the 
Bank of Edwardsville, and of having transposed othe; 
statements from that bank, in the communicatiop; 
made by the Secretary to the House, and of having 
done so for the purpose of disguising the truth in r. 
lation to the deposites in that bank, with a view t 
their bearing on the charge connected with these sup. 
posed letters, is altogether without foundation. The 
bank statements of December and November, which 
are referred to, either formed part of, or accompanied 
the letters, which they immediately follow in the 
printed papers; the first having been written on par 
of the same paper as the letter of the 7th of Jan. 
uary, 1820,to Mr. Edwards, and the latter having 
been enclosed in the letter of the 6th of January, and 
both the letters and statements having, when trans. 
mitted by Mr. Edwards, in his letter of the 16th Feb. 
ruary, been, it is believed, in the same order as that in 
which they appear in the documents. The Treasury 
statements, from which the balances in the Bank of 
Edwardsville, at the end of the 2d, 3d, and 4th quar- 
ters of 1819, are quoted by Mr. Edwards, were pre- 
pared, by the Treasurer, from materials in his own 
possession ; and the Secretary had no more to do with 
the preparation of them, than Mr. Edwards himself. 
They were communicated as the statements of that 
officer. The cause why the statement of the fourth 
quarter of 1819, differs in amount from. that rendered 
by the bank for the same period, is, that, in the former, 
the Treasurer has deducted from the sum standing to 
his credit in the bank, the amount of two drafts which 
he had drawn on the bank, and which had not been 
paid at the time, when the bank statement was pre- 


more than that stated by the Treasurer, by the amount 
of these drafts. This is more particularly shown in 
the accompanying note from the Treasurer, all 0 
whose statements are prepared on the same principle, 
and have always been so prepared. It is considered 
unnecessary to dwell longer on this branch of the sub 
ject. That nosuch communications, as Mr. Edwards 
alleges, were made, is believed to be conclusively 
demonstrated; and if so, no arts could have been 


at every stage of this investigation, this remark n 
turally suggests itself; that even if both the commun 
cations alleged had actually been made, there W% 
nothing in that fact for the Secretary to conceal ; Mr 
Edwards has stated, on oath, his opinion, that, in os 
Fall of 1819, the Bank of Edwardsville was in as g0%° 
a condition as any bank in which the public moneys 
were deposited; and, if so, what necessity was there 
for the Secretary to discontinue the deposites! Whe: 
ther Mr. Edwards was, or was not, a director, 0° 
whether he did or did not choose to be responsible {0" 
a bank, if the bank were in a good condition, ws * 
matter that ought to have had very little influenc: 
upon the conduct of the Secretary of the Treasu'y 
In connexion with this charge, it is to be remarke’, 
that it is true that communications were made to the 
Secretary against the Edwardsville Bank, and partic 
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larly in a letter from the President of the Bank of Mis- 
souri, of the 9th of August, 1819. But, as the Re- 
ceivers, both at Edwardsville and Kaskaskia, were in- 
structed, by the Secretary’s letter of the 31st December, 
1818, that, if any circumstance affecting the character 
of the Edwardsville Bank, should come to their know!l- 
edge, they should communicate the same to the De- 
partment, and as no such information was received 
from them, and as the bank continued to fulfil its en- 
gagements, there was no sufficient reason for discon- 
tinuing the arrangement which had been made with 
it. The fact is, that it was not until two years after 
the letter of the President of the Bank of Missouri re- 
ferred to, that the Edwardsville Bank stopped payment. 
But although this charge is considered as sufficiently 
answered, the only remaining circumstance presented 
by Mr. Edwards in its support shall also .be noticed. 
He represents himself to have stated, in two letters 
written by him to the Secretary, in Peery: 1822, 
that he had made such a publication, that the Receiver 
had transmitted it, that the Receiver’s letter contain- 
ing it had been answered, and infers, from the Secre- 
tary’s silence on the subject, admission of the fact. 

That the Secretary did not reply to this, or to any 
of the other matters contained in those letters, resulted 
from his having declined any correspondence with Mr. 
Edwards on the subjects to which they referred, in 
consequence of a menace which the first of them con- 
tained. This will be seen by the Secretary’s answer, 
which, together with Mr. Edwards’s letters, are here- 
with transmitted. 

The next principal accusation to be examined, re- 
lates to the Secretary’s transactions with the Bank of 
Missouri, and charges him with having, in the ar- 
rangements made with that bank, in regard to the 
public deposites, allowed it advantages for which it 
rendered no equivalent, and with having received from 
it uncurrent bank notes, which he was neither bound 
nor authorized to receive. The direct connexion be- 
tween the Treasury and the Bank of Missouri began 
on the Ist of August, 1818. Before that time the 
bank had acted as the agent of the Bank of the United 
States. It had fulfilled its engagements with that in- 
stitution with good faith ; its condition was considered 
sound and prosperous; and its reputation stood high, 
as well in the Atlantic as in the Western States. 
The large amount of money to be received from the 
sale of public land in that quarter, rendered a con- 
nexion with such a bank not only convenient but ne- 
cessary. 

In the first arrangement with the bank, there was 
no stipulation as to what kinds of money it should re- 
ceive or pay for the Treasury. The Receivers were 
instructed to receive the notes of such banks as paid 
specie on demand for their notes, and no others; and 
to deposite them in bank to the credit of the Treas- 
urer. When public disbursements were to be made, 
the Treasurer issued his drafts, and the bank dis- 
charged them in such funds as it had received. 

On the 23d of June, 1819, the Secretary, in the ex- 
ecution of a general system, which had been adopted 
with the approbation of the President, for the reasons 
stated in his report to the House of Representatives of 
the 14th February, 1822, and in his letter to the chair- 
man of a select committee of the House, of the 24th 
of February, 1823, proposed a new arrangement to the 
bank. By this arrangement, the bank was to receive 
the notes of such specie-paying banks as were in good 
credit, and in general circulation, and to account for 
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States, or its branches, the surplus of the money which 
it might receive, that could not be disbursed at the 
bank; and, for the expense and risk of making those 
transfers, which were expected to amount to a very 
considerable sum, it was to have a standing deposite 
of $150,000, which standing deposite was always sub- 
ject to be reduced by any disbursements that could be 
made atthe bank. This arrangement was accepted 
by the bank on the 9th of August, 1819. It was mod- 
ified in August, 1820, by limiting the local bank notes 
to be received to those of the Atlantic cities, and of 
the State of Missouri, and thus it continued until the 
bank stopped payment on the 14th of August, 1821. 
To estimate, justly, the advantages offered to the bank 
by this arrangement, it is necessary to examine what 
were the probable services to be rendered by the bank 
under it. About the time when the Secretary’s _pro- 
position for allowing a standing deposite was made to 
this bank, there was a balance remaining in bank, 
ever and above what could be expended there, of up- 
wards of $640,000; and this, too, after the bank had 
transferred upwards of $100,000. This large balance 
had accumulated in rather less than a year. Taking 
into consideration the revival of credit among the 
Western banks, which had then taken place, it was 
reasonable to suppose that the payments into that 
bank would not decrease more than one half during 
the next year; upon this supposition, the amount to 
be transferred under the arrangement would be about 
$320,000 a year. The risk and cost of transferring 
money from St. Louis to Louisville, which was the 
nearest point to which it could be transferred, has been 
stated by the President of the bank, in his letter of the 
29th November, 1819, to be at least three per cent., 
which upon that sum would be $9,600; and that was 
reasonably to be looked to, at the time the arrange- 
ment was made, as the value of the service probably 
to be rendered under it, in this respect, by the bank to 
the Treasury. 

It is true that, from causes not then to be foreseen, 
the subsequent payments into the bank fell short of 
what had been anticipated. But it is also true, that 
the whole of the stipulated standing deposite was not 
always on hand. It has already been stated that this 
standing deposite was, at all times, liable to be drawn 
upon by the Treasury. By the Treasurer’s statement 
of quarterly balances, accompanying the Secretary’s 
report to the House, of February 27th, 1823, it ap- 
pears that it had been so drawn upon, and that, at 
the close of six different quarters, the whole amount 
in bank, for which drafts had not actually been issued, 
was less than the stipulated amount of standing de- 
posite by an average of $20,000. By a statement ac- 
companying the letter from the President of the bank, 
of the 30th June, 1821, it appears that, at the close of 
ten successive months, “the whole sum in bank was 
actually less than the amount of the stipulated de- 
posite by an average of $20,000;” and if, at all other 
times during the two years’ continuance of the ar- 
rangement, the full amount were in bank, the average 
of the sum actually in bank, during the whole period, 
would have been but $140,000. But, it is to be ob- 
served that, in estimating the value of such a deposite 
to a bank, the certainty of its continuance, for a given 
time, at least, is to be taken into consideration. In 
respect to this standing deposite, there was no such 
certainty ; it depended wholly on the convenience of 
the Treasury. It was constantly subject to drafts for 
any part, or even the whole, and it was frequently 


them as cash; to transfer to the Bank of the United | drawn upon. The idea, therefore, that this stipula- 
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tion, in regard to the standing deposite, was equal to 
an allowance to the bank of $9,000 a year, is wholly 
fallacious. 

It is proper to look, on the other hand, to the ser- 
vices rendered by the bank. During the continuance 
of the arrangement, the bank transferred, at its own 
risk and cost, $454,000 in cash, and. about $38,000 in 
notes in kind. Calculating, then, the value of the 
transfers at the rate stated for transferring to Louis- 
ville, which was the nearest point, at three per cent., 
and the value of the standing deposite actually on 
hand at six per cent. a year, (the rate of interest,) it 
appears that the services actually rendered by the bank, 
in transferring the public money, may be estimated to 
amount to $17,800; and that the benefit enjoyed by 
the bank from the standing deposite, without making 
any deduction on account of its uncertainty, may be 
estimated at $16,000; thus leaving a balance in favor 
of the bank. But, allowing the advantage and the 
service to be equal, in this respect, nothing then re- 
mains but the advantage derived by the bank from the 
temporary and uncertain possession of the surplus 
which sometimes remained over and above the depos- 
ite, as a compensation for all its other services, in be- 
coming responsible for the notes received by it, in con- 
verting them, as far as was requisite, into such funds as 
might be transferred to the United States Bank, or as 


in cash for all the puvlic money which it might receive 

If then it can be shown that these notes had been pre. 

viously received on account of the T'reasury, and Were 

at that time on hand, the agreement of the Secretary 

to receive the whole or any portion of them, so far 

rae being a subject of blame, was an obligation of 
uty. 

It is also to be observed that all notes which the 
bank here proposed to transfer were not actually trans. 
ferred. Before the Secretary’s answer was received 
the bank had, on its own account, otherwise disposed 
of a great portion of them; and there were finally 
transferred the following : 






















Of Tennessee notes, viz: 
Bank of Tennessee and branches - 
Nashville Bank and branches’ - ° 
Of North Carolina notes, viz : 
State Bank of North Carolina - ° 
Of District notes, viz : 
Mechanics’ Bank of Alexandria - - 
Franklin Bank - - - - - 
Of Ohio notes, viz : 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Cincinnati 11,845 
Miami Exporting Company - - = 8,661 


$40,156 
29,844 


- 42,000 


890 
285 





might be required in payment of Treasury drafts, | Bank of Cincinnati - - - - - 3,846 
which were always demanded in specie or its equiva- | Bank of Muskingum -~— - Wien ss 291 
Jent; and which, as appears by the letter from the | Farmers, Mechanics, and Manufacturers’ 

President of the Bank, of the 30th June, 1821, were Bank of Chillicothe - - - : 350 
always so paid. Hence it appears that not only were; Bank of Marietta = - Sick Shee 4 
no undue advantages intended to be granted to the | Bank of Steubenville - - - - - 7 


bank by the arrangement, but that, supposing the pay- 
ment of the debt now due by it to be secured with 
interest, (as is believed to be the case,) the bank has 
actually enjoyed no advantages under the arrangement 
for which it will not have rendered an equivalent. 

It is true, this bank has failed. But, it appears by a 
document produced and relied upon by Mr. Edwards, 
that after a thorough éxamination by order of the Mis- 
souri Legislature, that its failure is not attributable 
to any act of dishonesty on the part of the directors, 
but to that cause only which has produced a general 
suspension in the Western country ; and that, “ with 
a reasonable indulgence, it will be enabled to redeem 
its notes and pay all its debts.” The sum due by it 
to the Treasury is already in a course of payment, and 
its ultimate discharge with interest is deemed, by per- 
sons who are well acquainted with the security, to be 
well secured. 

The correspondence which led to the reception of 
the uncurrent notes, which Mr. Edwards has charged 
the Secretary with having improperly received from 
the Bank of Missouri, commenced with the letter of 
the President of the Bank, of the 9th of August, 1819. 
He there proposed, among other transfers, to transfer 
$50,000 in such paper of North and South Carolina 
and Georgia as was authorized to be received; $40,000 
in notes of the Bank of Virginia; $103,000 in notes 
of the Bank of Kentucky and its branches; $15,000 
in notes of the Bank of Vincennes; and $70,000 in 
notes of the Banks of Tennessee, (such as were au- 
thorized to be received ;) and $25,000 in such Ohio 
notes as were authorized to be received,—all of which 
were then in bank. 

It is to be observed that the letter in which this 
proposition was made, is the same letter which con- 
tains the acceptance by the bank of the arrangement 
under which it was for the first time to be responsible 


—- -— 


Making together - . . - $138,179 
The Kentucky Bank notes mentioned in the See- 
retary’s letter of the 2d March, 1820, were not trans- 
ferred—having been otherwise disposed of by the bank. 
Nor were the Georgetown Bank notes, mentioned in 
the same letter, then transferred ; and it is only within 
a few days that the Treasurer has received from the 
agent of the Missouri Bank an order for transferring 
them. 

That the notes, thus received from the bank, had 
been properly taken by the Receivers, will appear 
from the instructions given to those officers by the 
Secretary, copies of which are herewith transmitted ; 
and that, at the time those instructions were given, 
they were considered, by the Secretary, as the notes 
of banks which discharged their notes in specie, 
on demand, and, consequently, notes which, by the 
resolution of Congress of the 30th April, 1816, were 
authorized to be received in payments to the United 
States, is manifest from the terms of the same instruc: 
tions, in which the Receivers are positively interdicted 
from taking the notes of any bank which does not dis- 
charge its notes on demand in specie. 

That these notes were received by the bank from 
the Receivers, during its first arrangement with the 
Treasury, and, consequently, previous to its engage 
ment to account as cash, and that, at the time they 
were offered to the Secretary, they were actually in 
the possession of the bank,-is established by evidence 
adduced by Mr. Edwards himself. This evidence 's 
statement E, prepared at the Bank of Missouri, ant 
laid before the Missouri Legislature by a committee 
which was appointed to examine the report of the 
bank, and which committee represents itself to have 
had before it, and carefully examined, the books, notes, 
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11,845 
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and such other papers of the bank, as were necessary. { public deposites, received by them, as cash, the whole 


The statements is “ Of moneys on hand, September 
6, 1819, received of the several Receivers of Public 
Moneys, being such as they were authorized to receive, 
by the honorable William H. Crawford, Secretary of 
the T'reasury.” It purports to have been taken from 
a register kept by the Cashier of the bank, from the 
sth August, 1818, to the 6th September, 1819; which 

riod includes only twenty-seven days not embraced 
by the first arrangement, under which the bank was 
accountable only in kind. By this statement, it ap- 
pears, that the bank had then on hand, notes, taken 
from Receivers, of a description not receivable by it on 
general deposite as cash, amounting to $569,064; of 
which $283,757, were of the kinds transferred by it to 
the Treasury. Hence, it appears, that, instead of the 
Secretary’s having received of the bank uncurrent 
notes which he was not bound to: receive, the bank 
not only took upon itself the conversion into cash of 
other notes, to a large amount, which it had a right to 
pay over to the Treasury in kind, but that of the very 
description of notes which Mr. Edwards has censured 
the Secretary for having received, the bank had ac- 
tually a right to require that he should receive more 
than double the amount of what he did receive. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose 
that the notes, which were received of the Bank of 
Missouri, were the notes of insolvent banks. Those 
of the Bank of Tennessee, and its branches, were im- 
mediately placed to the credit of the Treasurer as 
cash ; those of the Nashville Bank and its branches, 
and of the North Carolina Bank, have long since been 

aid ; those of the Mechanics’ Bank of Alexandria, 

ank of Marietta, and Bank of Steubenville, were 
cashed by the banks to which they were transferred ; 
of those of the Miami Exporting Company, $5,220 76, 
have recently been collected. Thus, of the whole 
amount transferred, there remains unpaid only about 
$22,000, and, of this sum, it is believed the greater 
part will be ultimately paid. 

Considering the state of the currency in the West, 
during the time, and the large amount received by 
this bank, which was about $1,164,000, itis doubtful 
whether any individual transactions, of equal extent, 
though attended to with great care, would have been 
followed by less ultimate loss. 

That the charge of having favored this bank, at the 
sacrifice of the public interest, is without foundation, 
must be evident from the facts which have been here 
exhibited. ‘That the bank dees not consider itself as 
having been favored by the Treasury, is proved by the 
fact that a claim has been preferred by the bank for 
an allowance, upon the ground that the services, 
which it has rendered to the Treasury, have not been 
sufficiently compensated. And it is a remarkable co- 


amount might, perhaps, have been demanded of them 
in specie, or United States’ Bank notes; yet, such 
was never the intention of the parties. ‘The term 
“cash” was used, in opposition to that of ‘special 
deposite,” and was not meant to render the banks li- 
able for the payment of specie, for notes, which they 
might receive, on behalf of the Treasury,and which 
might cease to be convertible into specie. Such a 
construction is opposed by the Tombigbee Bank, in 
its letter of the 13th of August, 1819, [see M. No. 5, 
[66,] although the President of that institution expres- 
ses its willingness to leave the construction to the 
‘¢ justice and liberal policy ” of the Department. Itis 
more emphatically disclaimed, however, by the Bank 
of Edwardsville, in its letter to the Secretary, of the 
18th of April, 1820, [see G. No. 3, [66,] and in his 
letter to Mr. Edwards, of the 6th of January, 1820, 
[see A. No. 2, [119,] heretofore referred to. In that 
letter the bank maintains that ‘‘It is not supposed 
that any construction of the conditions, upon which 
the deposites were received, can render the bank the 
guarantee of those banks, because it would be con- 
trary to every principle of reason, to suppose that the 
paper of other banks, who have, or may, suspend spe- 
cie payments, shall, by the mere act of deposite, in 
this Institution, by the Receivers, be converted into 
specie, or its equivalent, and this bank held account- 
able for it as such. We are persuaded this never was 
the intention of the Secretary of the Treasury, nor can 
be inferred, from the conditions upon which the de- 
posites are made.” This letter, as it was written by 
the President of the bank, to one of its Directors, 
whom it had constituted an agent for negotiating a 
modification of its arrangement, with the Treasury, 
may be naturally supposed to contain its real views. 
And, although Mr. Edwards now denies the con- 
struction then contended for, by the bank, yet, from 
the terms in which he communicated the letter to the 
Secretary, it is presumed that he then gave it his as- 
sent. 

But, although this construction could not be for- 
mally acknowledged by the Secretary, without leading 
to the evil which the terms of these arrangements 
were partly intended to prevent, that of “ special de- 
posites,” yet, it was always his intention, whenever 
the case presented itself, to admit such an interpreta- 
tion of the contract, as might be equitable, and not 
injurious to the public interest. The letter of the Tom- 
bigbee Bank, of the 3d of August, 1819, stating that 
there were then on hand, in that institution, $15,000, 
in North Caroiina notes, which had been received, on 
deposite, for the Treasurer, and which it had not yet 
been able to exchange, although no care had been 
spared in effecting that object, *‘ since some difficul- 


incidence of circumstances, that, at the very time that | ties were understood to affect the bank,” presented a 


a charge is preferred by Mr. Edwards against the 
Secretary, for having done too much for that bank, 


case of this kind. At that time, the State Bank of 
North Carolina had not stopped payment, although it 


the agent of the bank is at Washington, petitioning | didso before the Secretary’s answer was communicated 


Congress, because the Secretary has done too little. 


| tothe ‘’ombigbee Bank. The Secretary, having called 


The transactions with the Bank of Missouri being | upon the State Bank to disclose the means of paying 


thus explained, the only other acts, included in the 
charge against the Secretary, oi having received un- 
current funds, in payment from banks, are the re- 
ceipt of $15,000, in notes of the State Bank of North 
Carolina, and $18,562, in notes of the Bank of Ken- 
tucky ; the former from the ‘Tombigbee Bank, and the 
latter from the Bank of Edwardsville. 

Although, by a rigid construction of the arrange- 


ment, by which these Banks agreed to account for the ' 


such of its notes as had been received, on account of 
the Treasury ; and having been informed, by the bank, 
that it did possess the means, and would speedily apply 
them to that object, consented that these notes should 
be transferred, from the credit of the Treasurer, in the 
Tombigbee Bank, to the credit of the ‘T'reasurer, inthe 
State Bank of North Carolina; and, by that bank, 


-they were afterwards paid, as were all the other claims, 


of every kind, which the Treasury had upon it, 
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The case of the Edwardsville Bank, added to the 
equitable considerations which were presented in that 
of the Tombigbee Bank, were considerations of policy. 
The communication of the Hon. R. M. Johnson, ma 
on behalf of the bank, and referred to in the Secre- 
tary’s letter of the 2d February, 1821, [see G. No. 8. 
[66,] which communication was made with the con- 
currence of Mr. Edwards, stated that the bank had on 
hand upwards of $20,000, in notes on the Bank of 
Kentucky, which had been received on account of the 
Treasurer before the suspension of specie payments 
by the bank. This representation being corroborated 
by an examination of the bank statements and certifi- 
cates, as appears by the Secretary’s report to the 
House, of the 27th April, 1822; and there being then 
some reason to apprehend a want of punctuality or of 
good faith on the part of the Bank of Edwardsville, 
the Secretary consented that these notes should be 
transferred at the risk of the bank, from the credit of 
the Treasurer in that bank, to the credit of the Treas- 
urer in the Bank of Kentucky. In doing so, the Sec- 
retary considered himself not only satisfying the de- 
mands of equity, but promoting the public interest ; 
inasmuch as the Bank of Kentucky, though it had 
suspended the payment of specie, was known to be 
solvent. Although the notes, thus transferred, have 
not yet been paid, the most positive and formal assu- 
rance has been given, that the debt is perfectly safe, 
and will most certainly be repaid at no very remote 

iod. 

Mr. Edwards has offered an extract from the Sec- 
retary’s letter of the 11th of December, 1818, to the 
President of the Planters and Merchants’ Bank of 
Huntsville, as proving that the Secretary’s conduct in 
receiving these notes, is at variance with his own in- 
terpretation of the obligations of the banks in that 
respect. But, by referring to the letter itself, it will 
be found that, in presenting the extract, an important 
omission has been made, by which the Secretary’s 
opinion on the point is wholly misrepresented. As 
quoted by Mr. Edwarus, the passage is in these words : 
“In making the Planters and Merchants’ Bank of 
Huntsville a place of deposite, at its particular solici- 
tation, it was expected that the transfer of funds which 
it undertook to make, would be effected in funds that 
circulated at par, at the place where the transfer was 
directed. As the Receiver had been directed to receive 
the bills of no banks which did not discharge them in 
specie on demand, it was expected that the bank would 
be answerable for the amount deposited, in specie, or 
in bills which wouid be received as specie, at the place 
to which the money should be directed to be trans- 
ferred, unless it should state the contrary. “ But,” as 
continues the Secretary, (and this is the part omitted 
by Mr. Edwards,) “as no explanation of this nature 
has been made or sought on either side, this requisition 
will not be rigorously required.” There is, however, 
no question concerning this bank, as no uncurrent 
notes were ever received from it. 

The charge of having received uncurrent notes from 
the Banks of Missouri, Edwardsville, and Tombig- 
bee, contrary to the agreement with those banks, and 
contrary to law, being thus answered, there remains, 
in connexion with this branch of Mr. Edwards’s ac- 
cusation against the Secretary, only that of having, 
in his report to Congress, misstated the amount so re- 
ceived. Upon a thorough examination, however, it 
is asserted, that all the notes received from those 
banks, for which the Treasurer did not receive a cash 
credit in the banks to which they were transferred, 
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were specified in the report made by the Secretary on 
the subject, with the exception of $285, in notes ,; 
the Franklin Bank of Alexandria, which formed en 
of the funds received from the Bank of Missouri, agree. 
ably to his letter of 20th of March, 1820, but which 
in his. report of the 14th of February, 1822, were y.. 
cidentally omitted to be mentioned. That there w,, 
no intentional concealment on this subject, is eviden, 
from the manner in which the Secretary complic) 
with that part of the resolution which referred ty ;; 
By the resolution he was required to state whethe, 
any uncurrent or depreciated paper had been receive, 
from certain banks, which the Government was jo; 
bound to receive. As the Secretary was of opinio, 
that all the paper of that description which he had re. 
ceived from those banks, was paper that he was boun| 
to receive, he might, without blame, have answered 
that none such as were alluded to in the resolutioy 
had been received. Desirous, however, to put the 
House in possession of all the facts, he stated wha 
uncurrent paper had been received, and why it had 
been received; and he included in the statement pa- 
per to the amount of several thousand dollars, which, 
at the time he made his deposite, had actually been 

aid in cash. Under these circumstances, it migh: 

ave been reasonably supposed that this trivial om. 
sion was, as was truly the case, wholly accidental ani 
unintentional. 

The charge of withholding letters and information 
called for by the House, rests upon no better founda. 
tion. This, however, may have originated in part, in 
the want of attention to the true import of the resolu- 
tion under which these letters and information were 
called for. The resolution of the House, of the 9th of 
January, 1822, as printed, required “a statement 
showing in what banks the moneys received from the 
sale of the public lands have been deposited since the 
Ist of January, 1818; the contracts under which the 
said deposites have been made; the correspondence 
between them and the Treasury Department relative 
thereto,” &c. It has been doubted whether, accord: 
ing to the proper rules of construction, the correspon- 
dence here called for, related to any thing more than 
the contracts. It is believed, however, that this doubt 
gives place to certainty upon an inspection of the 
resolution, as transmitted .o the Secretary by the 
Clerk of the House, between which and the resolution 
as printed, there is a remarkable difference in the 
punctuation. That which appears in the latter as the 
first member of a sentence, terminating with a sew- 
colon, is, in the original, (see annexed No. 41, which 
is herewith transmitted,) a complete sentence ending 
with a period. By this difference, the words “rela- 
tive thereto,” are made applicable exclusively to the 
contracts; and, of course, the correspondence required 
by the resolution is the correspondence between those 
banks and the Treasury, relative to the contracts un- 
der which the moneys received from the sales of pu 
lic lands since the Ist of January, 1818, have been 
deposited. 

It will be seen, however, that, in the collection 0 
the correspondence, it was not confined to that object, 
but, that, in addition to every thing which related 
thereto, there was communicated so much of the othe! 
correspondence with the banks referred to, as would 
enable the House to form a just opinion of the whole 
subject, not only of the arrangements with these banks 
in this particular, but of the relationship subsisung 
between them and the Treasury. ; 

The resolution of the House, of the 12th of Marc, 
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1822, had reference only to three banks, those of Ed- 
wardsville, Tombigbee, and Missouri; it called for no 
correspondence except in relation to the Bank of Mis- 
souri, and, as it required all the correspondence in re- 
jation to that bank, not before communicated, all such 
correspondence as could be found was transmitted. 
Yet, although these two resolutions are distinct from 
each other in their requirements, Mr. Edwards affects 
to consider every letter which was communicated un- 
der the latter as having been improperly withheld 
under the former. 

That some of the papers transmitted under this res- 
olution might not, with propriety, and perhaps with 
advantage, have been sent under the first resolution, 
isnot asserted. Whether any such, if any such there 
be, were accidentally omitted, or whether they were 
not deemed necessary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, is mot now recollected. As there was no con- 
sciousness on the part of the Secretary that any of his 
transactions required concealment, or merited cen- 
sure, and as it was supposed that the object of the 
resolution was exclusively to obtain information, the 
whole aim in selecting the papers and making the 
communication, was to put the House in possession 
of such information, and such only, as would best 
serve to elucidate the subject to which it related. 

But, to whatever cause the omission of any of these 
papers is attributable, the omission itself is unimpor- 
tant. It is believed that the papers communicated 
under the second resolution, or the great mass which 
has been communicated under the third resolution, 
disclose no new fact which it was important, in rela- 
tion to the subject of the resolution, either to commu- 


By referring to the letters alluded to, and which 
have been transmitted entire, under the last resolu- 
tion of the House, it will be seen that the parts omit- 
ted to be communicated, relate to an occurrence 
wholly of a temporary nature, entirely unimportant in 
itself, and having no bearing whatever on the subject 
of the call. It seems that, after the termination of the 
arrangement between the Bank of the United States 
and the Bank at Huntsville, the Cashier of the former 
drew.certain drafts upon the amount standing at his 
credit in the latter bank. These, the Bank at Hunts- 
ville declined to pay, under an erroneous idea that it 
was accountable to the Treasury for the money. 

As soon as this was made known to the Secretary, 
he wrote to the Huntsville Bank, to remove the mis- 
understanding. The bank justified itself by quoting 
certain expressions of the Secretary’s circular, of 
July, 1819. The Secretary replied that, if the bank 
had quoted correctly, the circular must have been im- 
perfect, and desired to have it sent back for examina- 
tion. It was sent back; was found to be inaccurately 
copied; the misunderstanding was removed ; the drafts 
were paid; and there the whole matter ended. In the 
passages relating to this subject, notice was also taken 
of the accidental omission of the bank to render some 
returns. These are the parts of the letters in the cor- 
respondence which were not communicated ; and this 
explanation will show with what little reason it has 
been inferred that every omission in the correspond- 
ence contains something which the Secretary must 
have an improper motive to. conceal. 

These observations apply to all the extracts trans- 
mitted in that correspondence, except the letter of the 


nicate or to withhold. The idea of concealment was | President of the Huntsville Bank, of the 30th Sep- 
wholly out of the question. The delicate nature of | tember, 1819. As this letter does not appear to have 
many of the letters communicated under the first reso- | been transmitted under the last resolution, it is pre- 
lution, shows, perhaps, a leaning the other way. But, | sumed to have been mislaid. The purport of the pre- 
there was really nothing of moment to be concealed. | ceding part of it is not recollected, but search is now 
The general outline of the arrangements with the | making for it, and as soon as it is found, it will be 


Western banks was well known. They had been 
published in most of the newspapers in the countries 
interested in them; and they were familiar to many | 
gentlemen in Congress, some of whom had been | 
among the first to press upon the Secretary the ee 
cessity and advantage of such arrangements. 
Disclaiming, then, in the most unqualified manner, | 
any wish or intention in the Secretary, of concealing | 
any part of his conduct in relation to those banks, the | 
opinion is confidently repeated, that, after an exami- | 
nation of all the correspondence that has been, at | 
various times, communicated to the House, it will be 
found that, although more ample details are exhibited, 
because the papers subsequently presented are more 
numerous, as clear and faithful a view of the connex- 
ion between the Western banks and the Treasury, 
was presented under the first resolution, as is exhibit- 


| 
ed in the whole mass of the correspondence. But, if | 


communicated. 

An additional importance is attached, by Mr. Ed- 
wards, to the circumstance of “extracts” being sent 
in this case, as contradicting that part of the Secre- 
tary’s testimony before a former select committee of 
the House, which, speaking of the correspondence 
generally, states that, in consequence of the pressure 
of business, the original letters and rough drafts had 
been communicated under the resolution of the 14th 
February, 1822. No such contradiction, however, 
can be imagined without misinterpreting the obvious 
import of the Secretary’s words. He spoke of the 
communication generally; and it is a fact well known, 
that it consisted almost entirely of originals and 
rough drafts. But it is irreconcileable with common 
sense, to suppose that he meant to convey the idea 
that papers which bore on their face the title of “ex- 
tracts,” which he had himself communicated and 


the fact were otherwise, nothing could be more unjust | described as “ extracts,” were either originals or rough 
than to consider the omission of every letter not com- | drafts. . 
municated under that resolution, as a suppression| Neither the Secretary nor Mr. Dickins has any 
with an improper design. where said, in their testimony, as Mr. Edwards sup- 
Although these explanations may be deemed a_ poses, that the latter delivered all the originals and 
sufficient answer to Mr. Edwards’s charge of sup- | rough drafts to the Secretary, and that the Secretary 
pression, generally, yet, there are some particular in- | sent them all to the House. The fact is otherwise. 
stances which he has specially dwelt upon, and to All the correspondence with the banks referred to, 
which he attaches particular importance, that it may | Was not called for, as has been already shown; nor 
be well specially to notice. The first of these is, the | was it ever asserted that all was sent. Mr. Dickins 
circumstance that “extracts” were communicated in- | collected, as he has stated, all the correspondence 


stead of entire letters, in parts of the correspondence 
With the Planters and Merchants’ Bank of Huntsville. 





that he could find, filed and unfiled, that was likely to 
have any bearing on the subject; from this he selected 
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such as, in his judgment, was required by the resolu- 
tion; and such “extracts” as were made, were made 
under the exercise of this judgment. After the papers 
had been thus selected and arranged, he laid them be- 
fore the Secretary, together with such statements in 
relation to other parts of the resolution, as the Secre- 
tary might require for his report. These papers were 
in the possession of the Secretary while he prepared 
his report, but were referred to no further than was 
necessary for that object; and the correspondence 
thus prepared by Mr. Dickins, was transmitted, in the 
same state, tothe House. This circumstance will ex- 
plain the appearance of the marks on the passages 
which Mr. Dickins has stated to have been marked by 
him for the purpose of calling the Secretary’s atten- 
tion to them, and which, if they had been observed 
by the Secretary, would have been acted on by him, 
either by directing the marks to be removed, or ex- 
tracts excluding those passages to be prepared. 

To remove all pretext for the insinuation which 
Mr. Edwards has founded upon the circumstance of 
Mr. Dickins having been employed to select the pa- 
pers, in this case, instead of Mr. Jones, the Chief 
Clerk, to whom it had been usual to commit the selec- 
tion of papers required by Congress, it is proper to 
state, that the resolution of the House did, in this 
instance, take the usual course of reference to Mr. 
Jones; and that it was at his request, and upon his 
suggestion of the propriety of referring it to Mr. Dick- 
ins, because of his better knowledge of the subject, that 
the duty was transferred to him. 

There is one other omission in the correspondence 
which has been emphatically alluded to by Mr. Ed- 
wards, and which shall, therefore, be particularly 
noticed. It is a letter from the Secretary to the Pres- 
ident of the Bank at Huntsville, of the 9th of July, 
1819; and is more than once referred to in other parts 
of the correspondence: whether it had been commu- 
nicated or not, was never a subject of investigation 
with the Secretary, until the notice taken of it in Mr. 
Edwards’s address rendered the inquiry necessary. 
After a thorough examination, however, it cculd not 
be found, either among the records or rough draughts ; 
but, on referring, as a last resort, to a file of confidential 
correspondence which is kept by Mr. Jones, the rough 
draft of the letter was there discovered. A copy of it 
is herewith transmitted. According to the views with 
which the correspondence was selected, under the first 
resolution of the House, this letter was one which 
would have been then communicated. It is believed, 
however, that the sentiments and opinions disclosed 
in it, are far from furnishing a subject of blame to the 
Secretary; and, as he had communicated a letter of 
similar import, written on the same day, to the Tom- 
bigbee Bank, it may be inferred, that he was not 
withheld by any improper considerations of delicacy 
in respect to the matters to which they both relate, 
from communicating this letter also. It is believed 
that the letter to the Tombigbee Bank, of the 9th of 
July, 1819, was also marked “ confidential,” and the 
opinion is strengthened by the reference made to it 
as “confidential,” by the President of the Bank, in 
his letter of the 13th August, 1819. The word “ con- 
fidential,’’ was probably omitted through inadvertence, 
in the copy that was retained in the Department; 
and thus it went upon the ordinary records. If this 
opinion is correct, the communication of this letter 
corroborates the fact that the omission to communi- 
cate the letter to the Huntsville Bank, was not owing 
to the matters it contained, but to the circumstance 


a 


—SS— 
of its being on a file not before the person by whom 
the correspondence was selected. 

The Secretary is not aware, that any other letter, 
on the confidential file appertain to the objects of the 
present inquiry. He submits, however, such of them 
as are addressed to banks, to the examination of the 
committee. He takes the occasion, also, to tender tp 
the committee, as he did to the committee appointed 
under the resolution of the 6th of February, 1993 
the inspection of any of the records or correspondence 
in the Department, that may be deemed necessary to 
elucidate any of the matters connected with the 
inquiry. 

Having disposed of all the minor topics of accusa. 
tion brought against the Secretary in Mr. Edwards’; 
address, it now remains to notice the grave charge 
which he has preferred, of having mismanaged the 
national funds. As far as this charge is founded upon 
the particular transactions which have formed the 
subject of the foregoing observations, it is presumed 
to be sufficiently refuted. The only remaining ground 
of charge then is, the measure of employing the State 
banks as depositories of the public moneys in the 
Western country. 

The circumstances by which this measure was ren- 
dered necessary, and the views with which it was 
adopted under the sanction of the President of the 
United States, have already been explained in the 
Secretary’s report, of the 14th February, 1822, and in 
his letter to the select committee, of the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1823, to which a reference is now requested. 
It may be proper, however, to remark here, that, 
throughout the Western country, a general and se- 
vere distress had followed the resumption of specie 
payments. On the part of the Treasury, every dis- 
position had been entertained to make the demands 
of the Government press lightly on a suffering people. 
With this view the Receivers and Collectors had been 
authorized, generally, to receive in payments to the 
United States all the specie paying bank notes in cir- 
culation; and the Bank of the United States had 
liberally seconded the views of the Treasury, by au- 
thorizing the reception of these funds from the Re- 
ceivers and Collectors. This experiment, though it 
gave relief to the public debtors, had been found in- 
jurious to the welfare of the bank ; and, by a proper 
regard fur its own safety, that institution considered 
itself constrained to decline the reception of almost all 
of those funds which form the currency of that portion 
of the country, and of those which alone it could pru- 
dently take, scarcely any were in circulation. What 
effect this change had upon the state of things may 
be inferred from a few extracts from some of the com- 
munications which were about that time made to the 
Secretary in relation to the subject. 

‘¢ The debtors of the United States,” say the Direct- 
ors of the Bank of Vincennes, in their memorial of 
the 9th January, 1819, “in the Western country, 
labor under distressing and almost insuperable difi- 
culties in meeting their engagements; not so much 
from the want of means; as from the scarcity of such 
funds as are receivable in payment of public lands 
Should the country continue in its present situation 
with respect to these funds, many an honest citizen, 
many an industrious farmer, who has migrated to this 
country, and has paid his last eighty dollars as a first 
instalment on his quarter section of land, will be com 
pelled, at the end of five years, to leave his favorale 
spot, his cabin, and all the comfortable improvemen's, 
which the labor of his own hands has acquired, and 
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with his wife and children, seek a new home, without 
money to procure it. And why! Because the pro- 
duce of his farm, although he may have an abundance 
to spare, , : 
ment demand for the completion of his payments. 
Other representations, which are herewith transmitted, 
from Senators and Representatives, whose character 
- is asufficient guarantee for the truth of their state- 
ments, corroborate these views. The Hon. Mr. Her- 
rick, in a letter of the 11th of March, 1818, considers 
- the adoption of some measure on the subject as desir- 
able, as well with a view to relieve the people, as to 
preserve their affections for the present administration 
of the General Government. The Hon. Waller Tay- 
lor, in a letter of the 3lst March, 1818, encloses a 
letter from a respectable source, stating that twenty 
per cent. had been given by those who had. payments 
- to make in the land offices, to obtain such money as 
_ would be received ; that few entries of land were made ; 
' and that many who had come from a distance to enter 
' land, had gone away without doing so, because the 
' money they had brought, though consisting of the 
' notes of banks of established character, could not be 
_ received. And Mr. Taylor concurs in opinion, that 
_ the operation of the existing system was prejudicial to 
_ the purchasers of public lands, as well as the citizens 
| ofthe State. In a joint letter addressed to the Secre- 
' tary, on the 18th April, 1818, by fourteen Western 
_ members ef Congress, viz: the Hon. Joseph Desha, 
_ William H. Harrison, Robert Moore, Henry Baldwin, 
_ William Hendricks, James Noble, Waller Taylor, 
Richard C. Anderson, Levi Barber, Thomas Speed, 
John W. Campbell, Samuel Herrick, Peter Hitchcock, 
and Philemon Beecher; these gentlemen all concur 
_ in stating, that ‘‘every mail from the West brings us 
_ the complaints and requests of the people, on the sub- 
_ ject of the pecuniary state of our country ;” and they 
_ conclude, by recommending, as a measure of vital im- 
portance, the redemption of such Western paper of 
| specie-paying banks, as were in good credit. The 
' Hon. J. McLean, of Illinois, in a letter of the 5th of 
- Jane, 1819, speaking of one of tke districts in that 
| State, makes the following representation: “I am 
_ well assured, from my own knowledge, and the letters 
_ of respectable gentlemen in that part of the country, 
_ that, if every note that will be received in payment of 
_ land, and every dollar of specie that is in the country, 
_ were in the hands of those indebted to the Govern- 
_ ment for land, it would be insufficient to enable more 
_ than one tenth man of our settlers to comply with his 
engagement. I almost daily receive letters from the 
| people of Shawneetown Land District, and of that 
Part of lilinois included in the Vincennes District, sta- 
| Ung that they are in a situation truly distressing, and 
| that, unless there be some amelioration in the direc- 
' tons to the Receivers, that the time is but very short, 
' until they expect to see the little farm and dwelling 
_ they have provided for the support and shelter of them- 
4 selve. and family, torn from them by the merciless ava- 
' Ticlous speculator. I am sorry to be constrained to 
_ say, that their apprehensions are but too justly predi- 
_ cated, and that they represent facts.” 
_ These are letters which have presented themselves 
_ on a hasty reference to the files of the Department. It 
_ is well remembered, however, that numerous and ear- 
| hest personal representations were made by other 
P gentlemen in Congress, both as to the pecuniary dis- 
_ tresses of the Western country, and the necessity of a 
_ change in the existing regulations. Representations 
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is to be recollected, also, that, at the time when this 
state of things existed, the debt due for public lands 
amounted to about twenty millions of dollars; the 


will not command such fands as Govern- | greatest part of which had been contracted during the 


suspension of specie payments. Upon mature reflec- 
ssh tteaniellinds toad ith the a tion of the Presi- 
dent, it was deemed advisable to make the arrange- 
ments with the Western banks, which are the subject 
of Mr. Edwards’s condemnation. : 

The details of these arrangements are so fully ex- 
hibited in the Secretary’s former communications on 
the subject, that it is not thought necessary here to 
explain them. 

As far as the interests of the people, and of the 
Treasury, were concerned, it is believed that those ar- 
rangements were not merely defensible, but commend- 
able. As far as the measure affected the interests of 
the Bank of the United States, it is believed to be 
equally deserving of approbation. In a letter written 
by the Secretary to the President of that institution, 
on the 14th September, 1819, he thus explained the 
motives which, as far as the bank was concerned, in- 
fluenced his course on the subject : 

“It has been my constant endeavor, for more than 
twelve months past, to prevent, as far as practicable, 
all collision between the Bank of the United States 
and the State banks; as far at least as that collision 
might be connected with the transactions of this De- 
partment. It is not my intention, therefore, to give 
drafts upon the State banks for public money, with- 
out previously arranging with them the mode of 
payment. 

“Acting upon the same principle, I have endeavored, 
in the course of the present year, to make arrange- 
ments with the State banks in the Western States, 
by which they should become the depositories of the 
public money collected in that section of the Union. 
I considered the deposites there positively injurious to 
the bank, for the following reasons, viz: 

“ Ist. That the offices had already extended their 
discounts in Ohio and Kentucky, further than was 
consistent with the interest of the bank. 

“2d. That every dollar deposited in them on ac- 
count of the Government, that could not be disbursed 
there, would have to be employed in discounts, or 
transferred to the bank in Philadelphia, or its Eastern 
offices. 

“3d. That owing to the state of exchange, trans- 
fers could only be made by the transportation of specie 
across the mountains. 

“4th. That, owing to the geographical position of 
Kentucky and Ohio, the public expenditure would be 
extremely limited. 

“Sth. That the transportation of specie from the 
Western to the Eastern States, by the bank, invaria- 
bly had produced, and would continue to produce, ir- 
ritation in the public mind against the bank. 

“An additional reason for endeavoring to make 
State banks in that section of the Union the deposito- 
ries of the public money, was to increase the receipts, 
by enabling the public debtors to pay in the notes 
of specie-paying banks, which would not be re- 
ceived by them, without increasing that collision, 
which it was my desire to diminish.” 

These views, it is believed, were too just, not to 
meet the approbation of the distinguished individual 
who presided over, and of the enlightened Board 
which then directed the affairs of, that institution. 
Accordingly, Mr. Cheves, in his answer of the 5th 


4 like these, could not be received with indifference. It’ October, 1819, thus expresses himself: “ The Board 
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entirely concurs with you in the views you take, as to 
the Government collections and deposites in the West- 
ern States, which they believe to be calculated to ease 
the moneyed pressure on that portion of the country, 
as well as to meet the interests of the Government, 
and relieve the bank from embarrassing collisions with 
local banking institutions.” 

It happened, however, that, in three of the places 
where the banks were situated, with which the e- 
tary had made these arrangements, branches of the 
Bank of the United States were also established. By 
the charter of that bank, it was the duty of the Secre- 
tary to have stated to Congress, at its next session, 
the reasons why he had directed deposites of the 
public money to be made in these three banks. This 
statement, through inadvertence, was not made, as the 
Secretary hus stated in his letter of the 24th February, 
1823, to the select committee of the House. But, as 
a full explanation of the motives of these arrange- 
ments had been made to the Bank of the United 
States, whose interests it was the object of that pro- 
vision in the charter to guard, and as that institution 
had approved of the arrangements, and as the arrange- 
ments themselves had been published in various news- 
papers; and as the facts which were to be reported to 
Congress were of general notoriety, it is submitted, 
whether the Secretary could have had any motive for 
withholding the formal communication of the infor- 
mation to Congress. 

On the policy of the measure adopted by the Secre- 
tary in the employment of the Western banks, it is 
presumed there can be no doubt. That it has not 
been entirely successful, is considered to be a subject 
rather of regret than of censure. But that it has been 
mainly beneficial it is thought will not be denied by 
those who candidly examine the subject in all its 
bearings. And although very little ultimate loss is 
expected, yet if the whole sum now due by those banks 
which have stopped payment were to be lost, it is be- 
lieved that the advantages which have resulted to the 
country will have been cheaply purchased at that cost. 

As some misunderstanding in respect to the special 
deposites seems to prevail in the public mind, result- 
ing from the misrepresentations that have been made 
on the subject, it may be proper to take this occasion 
to remove it. 

About the time that the present Secretary of the 
Treasury took charge of that Department, the special 
deposite amounted to upwards of three millions of dol- 
Jars, being, on the 3lst of December, 1816, $3,031,459, 
all of which has since been converted into cash funds, 
except $291,803. At the date of the Secretary’s report 
of the 22d February, 1823, the amount of the special 
deposite was $927,107, including the $291,803 above 
mentioned. Of this sum of $927,107, about $64,000 
have since been paid.* Hence, it appears, that of 
the whole sum now on special deposite, only about 
$571,000, including the sum due by the defaulting 
Western banks, have become special during the pre 





* This sum consists of $5,220 76 received from the Miami Ex- 

ing Company, $18,726 40 from the Bank of Huntsville, and 

943 38 in discharge of the deLt due by the Branch Bank of 
Kentucky, at Louisville. 

It is believed, however, that it will now be poner to include in 
the special deposite the sum due by the Bank of Columbia, 
amounting to $276,361 87 ; of this sum, all but forty thousand dol- 
lars were special when the present Secretary came into the Trea- 
sury, and was placed in this bank for the purpose of being con- 
verted into cash funds, as siated in the Secretary’s report of the 
14th of February, 1&22. Having effected this object, the bank is 
Not now in a condition to refund the money, but an arrangement 
has been made by which the payment of it, with interest, has 
been, it is believed, well secured. 
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sent Secretary’s administration of the Depart 

When it is considered that this embraces or 
about seven years, during which great disorders have 
existed, and a great revolution has been effected in the 
currency, and during which upwards of one hundred 
and sixty-three millions of dollars have been paid into 
the Treasury, exclusive of loans and Treasury notes. 
and that of this sum, upwards of twenty-one million; 
and a half of dollars having been received from the 
sale of lands, and interna! duties and taxes must have 
been collected in those portions of the country where 
the greatest disorders existed ; when these circym. 
stances are considered, it is believed that the sum 
which has become uncurrent during the Secretary's 
administration of the Treasury, instead of furnishing 
ground either of censure or surprise by its magnitude, 


justifies the conclusion, that in this respect, as he 


trusts will be found the case in all others, the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury has not mismanaged the nationa! 
funds. ‘ 

In conclusion, the Secretary has the honor to state, 
that, although it is believed that every material charge 
contained in the address of Mr. Edwards has now been 
satisfactorily explained, yet if, in the opinion of the 
committee, any further explanation be deemed neces. 
sary, it will afford him pleasure to give it, either per- 
sonally or in writing. 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 


Mr. Livincston moved that the report be laid 
on the table, and printed. 

Mr. Forsytx hoped that a copy would be sent, 
by order of the House, to the President of the 
United States. 

The question was divided, and being first put on 
laying the report on the table, it was carried. 

r. Cook expressed an intention to address the 
House, should the report be called up for consid- 
eration, and hoped it would be printed in time. 

The question on printing was then put, and 
carried. 


Mr. Livineston then offered, by direction of 
the committee, the following: 


‘‘Ordered, That the committee, to which was refer- 
red the Address of Ninian Edwards, be required to sit 
after the adjournment of the House, for such time 4 
shall be necessary, in their judgment, for further ex- 
amination; that any additional report which may be 
made by them, be filed in the office of the Clerk of the 
House ; and that any three members of the commitiee 
be a quorum for the transaction of business.” 

Mr. Wittiams wished that the resolution should 
be suffered to lie on the table for one day. 

Mr. Tayvor hoped that the House was prepared 
to act on the resolution without delay. 

Mr. McDurrie moved to lay it on the. table; 
and, the question being put, it was carried—ayes 22. 

Mr. Forsyts then moved that a copy of this 
report be transmitted by the Clerk of this House 
to the President of the United States. He ob- 
served, that the same courtesy which had dictate 
the former communication, when the memoria 
was presented, and the committee had sent for Mr. 
Edwards, was proper on the present occasion. 

Mr. Wesster said, that, with great deference 
to the honorable gentleman from Georgia, |! 4p- 
peared to.him that, when the resolution proposed 
in the report of the committee should be adopted, 
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it would then be proper to make such communi- 
cation, but not in the present 4 of proceeding. 
Mr. Forsyta then moved to lay the resolution 
he offered on the table, till the determination of 
the House with respect to that reported by the 
committee should be known.—Agreed to. 


PUBLIC LAND DEBT. 


On motion of Mr. Cook, the House took up the 
bill from the Senate, to provide for the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt due to the United States 
by the purchasers of public lands. 

Mr & offered an amendment, which goes to 
extend the provisions of the act to a class of set- 
tlers not now included in its relief; and supported 
it by a course of observations explanatory of the 
circumstances of the case. 

Mr. Vance, of Ohio, proposed to amend it by 
confining its operations to a different class. 

Mr. Cook objected to this amendment, as leay- 
ing a deserving class of sufferers without any re- 
ief. 

Mr. Vance suggested to the gentleman from 
Illinois to modify his amendment, by a proviso, 
guarding it from misapplication. 

Mr. Rankin spoke in opposition to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Cook. 

When, it being found that a quorum was not 
present, a call of the House was moved, and or- 
dered. ' 

The roll was called, in part, accordingly, when 
a ao appearing, the farther call was dispensed 
with. 

The debate was then resumed by Messrs. Cook, 
Woop, McArruur, McCoy, Wuipp te, and Liv- 
ERMORE; when all the amendments were rejected. 
The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 


ARKANSAS BOUNDARY. 

On motion of Mr. Conway the House, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, (Mr. Suarpe in the Chair,) 
considered the bill to fix the western boundary line 
of the Territory of Arkansas. 

On this bill an animated debate of considerable 
extent arose, in which Mr. Rankin opposed the 
extension of the present boundary of that Terri- 
tory, as violating the provision of Indian treaties, 
as giving an improper size to the future State into 
which this Territory will soon be formed. He 
denied the right of the settlers to the lands they 
7 and contended that that Territory ought 
to afford a resting place to the Indians from the 
eastern side of the Mississippi, &c. 

Mr. Conway remonstrated with warmth against 
forty thousand Choctaw Indians turned in among 
the settlements of Arkansas, to turn out those who 
had subdued the wilderness, and were surrounded 
with improvements, the fruit of their own labor, 
fields, mills, cotton factories, distilleries, &e. He 
contended that the limits of the Territory should 
be removed farther to the West, to allow room for 
these Indians, having a separate home from the 
whites, &c., and to give strength to Arkansas as 
a future frontier State. 

z oe made some remarks in opposition to 

e bill. 


Mr. Conway explained. 
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Mr. Cuay advocated the passage of the bill— 
represented the hardships of the circumstances of 
the settlers—considered the new Territories as 
younger daughters in the common federative fam- 
ily, and, as such, entitled to an indulgent policy— 
denied that the size of the erritory must neces- 
sarily govern the size of the future State to be 
formed out of it, and even if it did, he urged the 

licy of making Arkansas a strong frontier State. 

he bill only asks the Indians to consent to remove 
the line farther west, and does not violate any 
treaty. It had received the deliberate considera- 
tion of the Senate, and he hoped it would pass 
this House. 

Mr. Rankin rejoined. . If this extension of the 
limits be allowed, the whole must be received as 
a State, or a small section of its western part must 
remain (probably forever) a Territory, or else the 
Indians must be driven still farther west. 

Mr. Cuay responded. If Louisiana was not as 
large as the gentleman could wish, it was an ar- 

ument rather for than against this bill. He(Mr. 

.) had opposed the treaty by which Texas was 
ceded, and Louisiana consequently reduced in ex- 
tent. If Louisiana was comparatively weak, the 
greater need that the adjoining frontier State 
should be a strong one. 

The debate was further continued by Mr. Woop, 
Mr. F. Jonnson, and Mr. Isacks, when the Com- 
mittee rose, and reported the bill to the House; and, 
the question being put on its final passage, it was 
decided in the negative—ayes 52, noes 56. 

T wo Messages were received from the President 
of the United States; the one transmitting an ad- 
dition to the Digest of Foreign Commercial Law, 
meoeepes transmitted—the other, certain docu- 
ments called for in relation to foreign spoliations 
on our commerce, &c. 

And then the House adjourned. 





Wepnespay, May 26. 


Mr. Wessrter, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the bill from the 
Senate, entitled “An act fur the relief of the rep- 
resentative of Thomas Robinson, deceased,” re- 

orted the same without amendment; and the 
ill was ordered to be read a third time this day. 

Mr. Kenr, from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, to which were referred the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate to the bill, entitled 
“An act amendatory of an act to incorporate the 
inhabitants of the City of Washington, passed 
the 15th of May, 1820,” reported their agreement 
to the same. The amendments were then read, 
and concurred in by the House. 

The amendments of the Senate to the bill for 
the relief of John Mitchell, agent of prisoners of 
war at Halifax, with a further amendment, order- 
ing certain parts of his account to be settled on 
principles of equity, and a balance of five thou- 
sand dollars passed to his credit, (lost by the ab- 
sconding of a third person,) were concurred in. 

The resolution, yesterday offered by Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG, Calling for information with respect to 
the amount of French spoliations, was called up, 
and being by the mover amended so as to extend 
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‘to thirty instead of eight years, was adopted by 
the House. 

Mr. Wiutuiams, of North Carolina, from the 
Committee of Claims, to which was referred the 
bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for the.re- 
lief of Joseph Forrest,” reported the same with- 
eats and the bill was laid upon the 
table. 

The resolution laid on the table yesterday, by 
Mr. Srewart, was taken up, read, and agreed to 
by the House, amended to read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 


Congress, the amount of losses sustained, during the 
last thirty years, upon bonds given for the duties upon 
imports, distinguishing the amount in each year; and 
to state whether any, and, if any, what, measures 
should be adopted by Congress, to prevent similar 
losses in future; and, also, what effect the total re- 
peal, or a limitation, of the credits, now given for 
said duties, would, in his opinion, have upon the rev- 
enue. 

Mr. Hamixton laid the following resolution on 
the table, for consideration to morrow, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment be instructed to lay before Congress, at the 
commencement of the next session of Congress, a 
statement of the present state of the works at Dau- 
phin Island, and of the materials which were collected 
at that point; as well, also, a statement of the proba- 
ble loss which the country may have sustained from 
the suspension of said works ; and that he, moreover, 
be instructed to submit a plan and estimate for the 
works to be erected on Dauphin Island; provided, the 
Executive should still deem such fortifications ne- | 
cessary. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act for 
the relief of the representative of Thomas Rob- 
inson, deceased,” was read the third time, and | 

ssed. 

The House proceeded to consider the report of | 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs, made on the 
24th instant, on memorials and petitions upon the 
subject of spoliations on the commerce of the Uni- 
ted States, committed by authority of the French 
Government ; whereupon, it was 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to lay before this House, at the next 
session, as early as the public interest will permit, 
the correspondence which may have been held with 
the Government of France, prior to that time, 
the subject of injuries sustained by citizens of 
the United States since the year 1806. 


A message from the House informed the Sen- 
ate that they have passed bills of this House, of | 
the following titles, with amendments, viz: An 
act authorizing the employment of additional 
clerks, and certain messengers and assistants, and 
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of Arkansas to institute proceedings to try the 


| validity of their claims; in which amendment; 


they ask the concurrence of this House. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill last mentioned, was read and concurred in by 
the House. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act to authorize the building of 
lighthouses, light-vessels, and beacons, therein 
mentioned, and for other purposes,” were read 
and committed to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act authorizing the employment 
of additional clerks, and certain messengers anj 
assistants, and other persons, in the several De- 

rtments,” were read, and concurred in by the 

ouse. 

‘The amendments proposed by the Senate to the 
bill, entitled “An act making further appropri- 
ations for the military service of the United States 
for the year 1824, and for other purposes,” were 
read, and concurred in by the House. 

The bill from the Senate “for the relief of 
Nimrod Farrow and Richard Harris,” was taken 
up. The report of a committee in the case was 
read. Mr. Hamitton and Mr. Barsour stated 
the history of the transactions to which the bill 
alludes. The latter gentleman advocated the pas- 
sage of the bill, and the former opposed it. Mr. 
Warriep, Mr, Strona, Mr. HamiTon, and Mr. 
Cocke, further opposed, and Mr. McCoy advo- 
cated the passage of the bill; when, on motion of 
Mr. Strona, the Committee rose and reported pro- 
gress. Leave was refused to sit again, and the 
bill was laid on the table—ayes 65, noes 41. 

Mr. Wuiprpce, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred a Message 
from the President of the United States, commu- 
nicating a report from Alexander Hamilton, a 
land commissioner in Florida, made a report 
thereon ; which was read; whereon, it was 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be prepared and transmitted 
to the Commissioners for the examination of claims 
and titles to lands in Florida, such instructions touch- 
ing their powers, and the performance of their duties, 
under the existing laws, as he may deem necessary, 
from an examination of the report of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, one of the Commissioners, and the report of the 


on | other two Commissioners for East Florida. 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to adopt such means as he may deem 


necessary for the safe-keeping and security of the 
public records of the Spanish Government, in relation 
to lands in Florida. 


ARKANSAS BOUNDARY. 
A motion was made, by Mr. Ross, that the 
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other persons, in the several departments ; An act | House do reconsider the vote, taken yesterday, on 
making further appropriations for the military | the question, Shall the bill from the Senate, en- 
service of the United States, for the year 1924, , titled “An act to fix the western boundary line 
and for other purposes ; [Indian affairs.) An act | of the Territory of Arkansas, and for other pul 
to authorize the building of lighthouses, light- | poses,” be read a third time ? and on the question, 
vessels, and beacons, therein mentioned, and for | Will the House reconsider the said vote ? 1t passed 
other purposes; An act enabling the claimants to | in the affirmative. t 

land within the State of Missouri and Territory! The question was again put, Shall the bill be 
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read a third time ? and passed in the affirmative. 
To-day was then assigned for the third readin 
of the said bill. The bill was, accordingly, rea 
athirdtime. And, on the question, Shall it pass ? 
jt passed in the affirmative—yeas 70, nays 58, as 
follows : 

Yras—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander of Va., 
Alexander of Tennessee, J. 8S. Barbour, Breck, Brent, 
Buckner, Cocke, Condict, Cook, Craig, Cushman, 
Findlay, Floyd, Foot of Connecticut, Forward, Harris, 
Henry, Holcombe, Houston, Ingham, Isacks, Jenkins, 
Jennings, F. Johnson, Kent, Kidder, Kremer, Law- 
rence, Leftwich, Litchfield, Little, Livermore, Livings- 
ton, McArthur, McDuffie, McKim, Martindale, Met- 
calfe, Mitchell of Pennsylvania, Mitchell of Maryland, 
Moore of Kentucky, Neale, Patterson of Pennsylvania, 
Patterson of Ohio, Plumer of Pennsylvania, Reynolds, 
Richards, Rich, Rose, Ross, Scott, Sloane, Standefer, 
A. Stevenson, J. Stephenson, Stewart, Strong, Swan, 
Taliaferro, Tattnall, Taylor, Test, Udree, Van Wyck, 
Warfield, Williams of North Carolina, James Wilson, 
and Henry Wilson. 

Naxs—Messrs. Bartlett, Beecher, Blair, Cambre- 
leng, Campbell of South Carolina, Cary, Cobb, Crafts, 
Culpeper, Cuthbert, Durfee, Dwinell, Dwight, Eddy, 
Foote of New York, Forsyth, Frost, Gatlin, Gist, Gur- 
ley, Hall, Hamilton, Harvey, Hayden, Hobart, Hoge- 
boom, Hooks, Lee, Lincoln, McCoy, McKee, McLane 
of Delaware, Matlack, Matson, Moore of Alabama, Nel- 
son, Newton, Plumer of New Hampshire, Poinsett, 
Rankin, Reed, Sharpe, Alexander Smyth, Spaight, 
Thompson of Georgia, Thompson of Kentucky, ‘Tom- 
linson, Tucker of Virginia, Tucker of South Carclina, 
Vance of North Carolina, Vance of Ohio, Webster, 


Whipple, Whitman, Williams of Virginia, Wilson of 


South Carolina, Wood, and Wright. 
CASE OF NINIAN EDWARDS. 


Mr. Livincston moved for the consideration 
of the resolution reported yesterday by the com- 
mittee of investigation in the case of Ninian Ed- 
wards. Carried—ayes 83, noes 26. 

Mr. A. SmytuH moved to amend the resolution 
by striking out so much of it as provides that three 
members shall be a quorum of the committee— 
carried. 

Mr. Forsyra moved farther to amend the res- 

olution by adding a clause directing that a copy 
of the committee’s report and accompanying doc- 
uments be transmitted to the President of the 
United States. 
_ Mr. Coox moved to amend this amendment by 
including the reports of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to Congress in relation to his transactions with 
the Western banks; thecorrespondence laid before 
Congress on that subject, and the report in rela- 
tion to the illegal introduction of Africans into 
the United States, among the papers laid before 
the President. 

_On these amendments and the following ques- 
tions, a debate arose. The gentleman who took 
part in it were Messrs. Cook, Forsytu, Jen- 
NINGS, and WEBSTER. 

Both the amendments were rejected. 

On motion of Mr. Livineston, the resolve was 
amended so as to direct that the Clerk cause the 
final report of the committee to be printed and 
transmit a copy to each member of the House. 
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The question then recurring on the resolution 
as amended— 

Farther debate took place. In the course of it, 
Mr. A. SmytH moved to lay the resolve on the 
table; which motion was negatived—ayes 49, 
noes 58. 

The question being put on the resolution as 
amended, it was decided in: the affirmative— 
ayes 74. 

So the resolve was agreed to. 


CLAIM OF BEAUMARCHAIS. . 

Mr. McDurriz offered the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to avail himself of all the means in his 
power, to ascertain whether any farther evidence can 
be obtained in relation to the claim of the heirs of 
Caron de Beaumarchais; and that, if any such evi- 
dence shall be obtained, that he communicate the same 
to this House, at an early period in the next session.” 

Mr. McDorrie stated the reasons in favor of 
the above resolution ; the principal of which was, 
a wish to show the French Government that this 
country is disposed to do justice in the case of the 
Beaumarchais claim. 

Mr. Forsyts stated that it formed a part of 
the instructions of our Minister to France, to ne- 
gotiate on all just claims of citizens of the two 
nations against each other’s Government, which 
included this case, and that this proposition was 
therefore unnecessary. 

Mr. MoDurrie thought, that, though this was 
true, yet it was expedient to adopt the resolution, 
to prevent mistaken impressions, which might be 


,| produced by the late vote of this House on that 


claim. 

Mr. Suarpe feared that the resolution might be 
the means of holding out false hopes to the claim- 
ant, that this House might recognise her claim— 
which were better prevented. 

Mr. Livermore observed, that this would be the 
first instance of the chief executive magistrate of 
a country’s being called on to search for evidence 
in support of the claim of a private foreign citizen 
against his own Government. He hoped the 
resolution would not prevail. 

The question being taken upon agreeing to the 
resolution, it was decided in the negative. 


SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY, &c. 


_Mr. Wessrer submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to establish an uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States. 

In presenting this resolve for consideration— 
Mr. W. said he presented this resolution now 
with the intention of asking the House to act upon 
it early at its next meeting. He thought the next 
session would be a favorable opportunity to settle 
this important question one way or the other. 
Causes were understood to be pending before the 
Supreme Court in which the power of the States 
to pass bankrupt laws, so far as to operate on sub- 
sequent contracts, was to be decided. The court 
having heard arguments on that question, and 
now holding the causes under advisement, a judg- 
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ment might probably be expected at the commence- 
mentoftheterm. That decision, which ever way 
made, would present a fit opportunity for taking 
the sense of Congress on the expediency of a uni- 
form bankrupt los: If the decision should be 
against the power of the States to pass such acts, 
then it might be hoped that members from those 
States which had, in fact, hitherto maintained 
such laws, might be willing to co-operate with 
others in the establishment of a general system. 
If it should be in favor of the State authority, on 
the other hand, then the question would be, whe- 
ther it were better to have a general system, under 
the authority of this Government, or a local sys- 
tem, in each State? In one event, the question 
would be, between a general uniform bankrupt 
law and no bankrupt law at all; in the other, be- 
tween one uniform system and twenty-four differ- 
ent and clashing systems. He had intended to 
present, not merely a single resolution, but a series 
of resolutions, describing the outline of such a 
system as appeared to him expedient to adopt. 

ut other ee had not allowed him eu. 
cient leisure. He earnestly hoped that members 
would take this important subject into considera- 
tion, and that the House would be prepared to act 
upon it at the next session. 

The resolution was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Newron, the House went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and took up the Senate’s amendments to 
the bill “for the building of certain additional 
lighthouses, light-vessels, &c. After an extended 
discussion, a part of those amendments were 
agreed to, and the residue dissented from, when 
the result was reported to the House. 

[While the House remained in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. CLay 
rose and said, that he would ask a single mo- 
ment’s attention of the Committee whilst he said 
only one word in respect to a resolution which he 
had had the honor to present some time ago. The 
resolution to which he referred was that which 
proposed an expression of the feelings of Congress 
in regard to an attack supposed to be meditated 
by Allied meee upon the independence of Span- 
ish America. He had offered that resolution in 
consequence of information disclosed in the Presi 
dent’s Message, at the opening of the present ses- 
sion of Congress; and most certainly, if the design 
imputed to the Allies had really been entertained, 
every consideration connected with the interest, 
the safety, and even the independence of this 
country, called for the most deliberate attention 
to his proposition. Butsuch a purpose, abomina- 
ble as it would have been, ought not to be attri- 
buted upon any other than the strongest evidence. 
Events and circumstances, subsequent to the com- 
munication of the Message, evinced, that, if such 
a purpose were ever seriously entertained, it had 
been relinquished. For his part, whilst he was 
disposed to keep a vigilant eye on every move- 
ment of the Allies, as to America, and to be ready 
to give his feeble co-operation to every measure 
calculated to repel their aggressions, if any such 
should be attempted, on the independence of any 


part of America, he was, on the other hand, yp. 
willing to give them any just cause of offenc 
against us. But, to pass the resolution, after q|| 
that has occurred—in the absence of any sufficient 
evidence of their cherishing inimical designs oy 
this continent—might be construed by them as 
unfriendly, if not offensive. Under the full cop. 
viction, Sbonsbana that they did not entertain any 
purpose so diabolical as that would be of attempi. 
ing to reduce Spanish America to its ancient syb. 
jection, or of compelling it to adopt the monar. 
chical form of Government, he should continue 
to abstain from pressing upon the attention of the 
House his resolution ; and should allow it to sleep 
where it now reposes, on the table.] 


And then the House determined to take a recess 
until seven o’clock, P. 


Evenine Session, May 26. 
The House resumed its session. 


The bill from the Senate “in addition to the 
several acts regulating naturalization” was taken 
up and passed. 


COMMITTEE ROOMS, &c. 


Mr. Taytor, from the Committee appointed to 
make distribution of the rooms in the Capitol ap- 
propriated to the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, reported that the committee had distributed 
the rooms in the following manner : 

To the Speaker, No 3, of the south wing ; 

To the Committee of Elections, The room in the 
fourth story of the centre building over No. 23; 

To the Committee of Ways and Means, No. 77 of 
the south wing ; 

To the Committee of Claims, No. 50 of the south 
wing; 

To the Committee on Commerce, No. 40 of the 
centre building ; 

To the Committee on the Public Lands, The north 
west corner room of the fourth story ; 

Tu the Committee on the Post Officeand Post Roads, 
No. 42 of the centre building ; 

To the Committee of the District of Columbia, The 
southwest corner of the basement story ; 

To the Committee on the Judiciary, The room in 
the fourth story over No. 14; 

To the Committee on Pensions and Revolutionary 
Claims, No 69 of the south wing ; 7 

To the Committee on Public Expenditures, No. 
43 of the centre building ; 

To the Committee on Private Land Claims, No. 
39 of the centre building ; ; 

To the Committee on Manufactures, The room 18 
the fourth story over No. 15; 

To the Committee on Agriculture, The room in the 
fourth story over No. 22 ; 

To the Committee on Indian Affairs, No. 59 of the 
south wing; 

To the Committee on Military Affairs, The room \ 
the right of the west entrance on the basement story ; 

To the Committee on Naval Affairs, No. 64 of the 
south wing; 

To the Committee on Foreign Affairs, The south- 
west corner room of the fourth story ; 


To the Committee of Revisal and Unfinished Busi- & 


ness, No. 70 of the south wing ; 
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To the Committee of Accounts, No. 63 of the south 


wing ; 

The Committees on Expenditures in the different 

ments, shall have right of holding their 

meetings in the rooms appropriated to the committee 
appointed on the subjects to which they severally 
relate ; 

To the Clerk of the House and his Clerks, Nos. 14, 
15, 16, of the centre building ; 

To the Sergeant at Arms, No. 2 of the south wing ; 

The unappropriated rooms shall be subject to the 
order and disposal of the Speaker until the further or- 
der of the House. 


The said report was read ; wherepon it was re- 
solved that this House do agree to the same. 

The bill “ to complete the survey of. the south- 
ern and western boundaries of the State of Mis- 
souri,” was taken up, at the urgent instance of 
Mr. Scorr, and passed. 

The bill “ to complete the surveys of the harbor 
of Charleston, in South Carolina, St. Mary’s in 
Georgia, and the coast of Florida, and for other 
purposes,” was taken up, on motion of Mr. Poin- 
seTT, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wuirp Le, it was 

Resolved, That all the bills which have been 
ordered to a third reading, but which, owing to a 
rule of the House, cannot be transmitted to the 
Senate, be postponed to the first Monday of No- 
vember next. 

The bill “more effectually to provide for the 
punishment of certain crimes against the United 
States, and for other purposes,” was taken up, on 
request of Mr. Scort, and passed. 

Ordered, That the bill to authorize the legisla- 
ture of the State of Ohio to sell and convey cer- 
tain tracts of land granted to said State, for the 
use of the people thereof; and the bill authorizing 
the repayment for land, erroneously sold by the 
United States; which bills were, on Monday, the 
24th instant, ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, respectively, be read the third time on 
the second Monday of December next. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the bill from the Senate, entitled 
“An act supplementary to an act, passed on the 
13th of June, 1812, entitled ‘An act making further 
provision for settling the claims to land in the 
Territory of Missouri ;” which was reported with 
amendments; which were read and concurred in 
by the House, and the amendments ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill read a third time to-day. 

Mr. Conpict moved the following resolution - 

Resolved, 'That the Secretary of the Treasury be in- 
structed to inquire, and report to this House at the 


commencement of the next session of Congress, what P 


are the material causes of those fatal disasters, which 
have so frequently occurred on board steamboats, in 
the waters of the United States ; and what regulations 
may, in his opinion, afford better security to the lives 
of passengers and crews: And for the purpose of this 
inquiry, the Secretary is hereby authorized to call to his 
assistance the knowledge and experience of engineers, 
and others, skilled in navigating and constructing ves- 
sels propelled by fire or steam. 


The rule, which requires that a proposition re- 
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questing information to be furnished by the Head 
of an Executive Department shall lie on the table 
one day, for consideration, being, in the case of 
the above resolution, dispensed with, by the unan- 
imous consent of the House: 

The question was taken to. agree to the said 
resolution, and passed in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. Newron, the Clerk of this 
House was directed to make the same compensa- 
tion to the extra clerks, employed to expedite the 
engrossing and enrolling the bills of the House, as 
has heretofore been allowed by the committee, for 
similar services. 

The bill from the Senate, entitled “An act sup- 
plementary to an act passed on the 13th June, 1812, 
entitled ‘An act making further provision for set- 
tling the claims to land in the Territory of Mis- 
souri,” was read the third time, and passed, with 
amendments. 

On motion of Mr. Tay or, 

Ordered, That the Clerk of this House cause to 
be prepared a list of all business remaining unde- 
termined, which, by an existing rule, is to be re- 
sumed, in the state in which the same now is, 
and acted upon at the next session of Congress; 
designating that which is committed from that 
which is laid on the table; and that a copy of said 
list, when printed, be forwarded by mail to each 
member of this House. 





Tuurspay, May 27. 
The House met at 8 o’clock. 
Several communications were received from 
the President of the United States, announcing 


his approbation and signature of bills passed by 
both Houses. 


CASE OF NINIAN EDWARDS. 


Mr. Taytor then rose, and said, that it had 
yesterday been decided that three members of the 
Committee of Investigation, in the case of Mr. 
Ninian Edwards, should not be a quorum of that 
committee. He had understood that one of the 
members of that committee had left the United 
States, and that another was gone home to his res- 
idence in Alabama. It was very desirable that 
the committee should be filled up; and, with a 
view to that object, he moved that two members 
be added to the committee, to supply the place of 
the two members present. 

Mr. WesstTer Said, he rose partly to second the 
motion of his honorable friend, but more particu- 
larly to express his astonishment at a paragraph 
which he had this moment seen in a Richmond 
aper, of Tuesday, in a communication signed 
“John Randolph, of Roanoke.” The paragraph 
is in these words: 

“It was at my instance, and not without consider- 
able resistance on the part of a majority of the com- 
mittee, that the Secretary had the opportunity given 


him to file his answer to the accusation of Mr. Ed- 
wards.” 


A regard to my own character, sir, said Mr. W., 


and to the character of the committee with whom 
lam associated, does not allow me to pass over 
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this statement; and I rise for the purpose of say- 
ing that the order in committee for communicat- 
ing the address to Mr. Crawford, for the purpose 
of giving him an opportunity of answering it, was 
not made at the instance of Mr. Ranpo.pa; and, 
further, that no one of the committee made any 
opposition to that motion. I hope I am fully and 
distinctly understood—I wish to be so. And I 
again assert that no one of the committee intimat- 

the least opposition to the motion. Fortunate- 
ly, the original minutes of the proceedings of the 
committee are preserved, and the entry, as it now 
stands, in the handwriting of one of the commit- 
tee, is as follows: 

** Apri 28, 1824. 

‘*Committee met. All present. 

*©On motion of Mr. Tartor, 

** Ordered, ‘That the chairman transmit to Mr. Craw- 
ford a copy of Mr. Edwards’s memorial, and the accom- 
panying papers, together with a copy of the resolution 
creating the committee. To which Mr. Ranno.tra 
proposed the following amendment: ‘ And inform him 
that the committee are proceeding in the examina- 
tion, and that they are ready to receive any commu- 
nication which he may think proper to make, in refer- 
ence to the same ;’ which amendment was accepted by 
Mr. Tarron; and, thus amended, was unanimously 
adopted.” 

Mr. Lirt.e, of Maryland, thought the measure 
proposed by the gentleman from New York was 
not necessary. He thought the present committee 
entirely competent to the business which had been 
referred to them, and that it would be best to leave 
them to settle their own affairs. It must be a very 
disagreeable thing to remain confined here after 
the session of the House was closed, and he would 
not willingly impose upon another that to which 
he should be averse himself. He regretted, for 
his part, that this matter had ever been brought 
before the House, and that it had been referred to 
the committee, giving it thus an importance which 
did not properly belong to it. 

Mr. Ocak of North Carolina, observing 
that the House was very thin, thought it best to 
defer the consideration of the motion till a fuller 
House should be obtained; and with that view 
moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr, A. Smyru expressed a hope that the mover 
would consent to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. WiLuIiaMs said, he could not consider the 
measure proposed as at all necessary. Every gen- 
tleman, he believed, was entirely satisfied with 
the present committee, and prepared to place every 
proper confidence in the proceedings—and he 
wished a division of the House on his motion to 
lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. Poinserr observed, that there was evidently 
not a quorum of members present; and from the 
best information he could obtain, he was induced 
to believe, that so many had last evening and this 
morning availed themselves of the various convey- 
ances which were departing in all directions, that 
there was not a quorum left in the city—and he 
hoped the gentleman from New York would not 
persist in his motion. 

Mr. Cook then observed, that the remarks of 
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the gentleman from Virginia, yesterday, (Mr. A. 
Smyrta) required of the committee of investiga- 
tion to ask what had now been moved by the gep- 
teman from New York. He did not think the 
measure was at all required by the parties cop- 
cerned, The examination of their case might be 
safely left to the present committee, without any 
augmentation; and he thought it would be best 
under all circumstances, that the committee should 
agree to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Ettis spoke a few words to the same effect, 

Mr. TayLor then observed, that it would pro- 
bably be the best course to lay the resolution on 
the table by unanimous consent, in the hope, that, 
in the course of an hour a quorum might be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Poinsett observed that he had, from the 
first, been opposed to directing the committee to 
sit in the recess; but the House had determined 
otherwise, and he now thought that it was whol- 
ly unnecessary that other members be added. So 
far from being increased within an hour, he be- 
lieved the number of attending members would be 
lessened. 

Mr. Livineston rose and said that he had that 
instant come into the House, and that a paper 
had been put into his hands, containing a letter 
signed by an honorable member of this House, 
who was also a member of the committee appoint- 
ed on the address of Ninian Edwards, which let- 
ter contained a statement that he thought it in- 
cumbent on him, as a member of that committee, 
to notice. It is there said that “it was at his 
‘(Mr. Ranpo.pa’s) instance, and not without 
‘ considerable resistance on the part of a majority 
‘ of the committee, that the Secretary had the op- 
‘portunity given him to file his answer to the 
‘accusation of Mr. Edwards.” Mr. L. said he 
was bound to declare that there was not on his 
part the slightest opposition, nor did any other 
member of the committee express any, or show 
the least disinclination to communicate the ac- 
cusation to Mr. Crawford, or to give him an 
opportunity of answering it; that, on the contrary, 
it was one of the first measures proposed after the 
papers were printed; that the motion was made, 
as appeared by the minutes of the committee, by 
a member from New York, to communicate the 
papers, that Mr. RaNnDoLpH’s amendment was 
adopted by him, and it was unanimously agreed to, 
as amended. Mr. L. said that the statement could 
only have arisen from a very great misapprehen- 
sion of the proceedings of the committee; but 
that it conveyed so serious a charge on their char- 
acter and impartiality, that he appealed to the 
recollection of all the members now present, to 
declare whether the statement he had made was 
not correct. 

Mr. McArruur said that he distinctly recol- 
lected the proceedings of the committee on the 
28th April—that it was upon the motion of Mr. 
TayLor, the order was made to transmit to Mr. 
Crawford a copy of Mr. Edwards’s address, and 
the accompanying papers, together with the reso- 
lution creating the committee, which was acqui- 
esced in by all the members then present. Mr. 
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Fioyp, perhaps, suggeste | the propriety of first! Mr. Taytor moved the following: 


examining the communications. and documents, 
put did not urge the suggestion. Upon Mr. Ran- 
poLPn’s arrival, the proceedings of the committee 
were read to him, when he remarked that he 
hoped the committee would not be delayed in its 
investigation for the Secretary’s answer—that he 
was for progressing with the investigation, but 
was willing that the Secretary should be advised 
of it; and moved to amend the motion of Mr. 
TayLor, as stated in the minutes of the commit- 
tee. That the modification proposed by Mr. R. 
was accepted by Mr. Taytor, and unanimously 
adopted. That he was confident that the state- 
ment relative thereto, which appeared in the 
Richmond Enquirer of the 25th instant over the 
signature of Joun Ranvouru of Roanoke, is not 
correct. 

Mr. Fioyp said that he had just come in, and 
did not know very well what it was the gentle- 
man had been saying. If, as he was told, it rela- 
ted to the occurrences in the committee, he could 
only state the impression which was made on his 
memory, though he did know that he was correct, 
but believed he was. So far, however, as he was 
told what Mr. Ranpoupn had written, it seemed 
to him that there was evidently some mistake in 
the business. He presumed it must relate to con- 
versations in the committee, rather than to the 
measure adopted by them. A proposition was 
tread by some member, he believed the gentleman 
from New York, to this effect: that the chairman 
be directed to transmit a copy of Mr. Edwards’s 
address to the Secretary of the Treasury, and re- 
quest his answer. This was conversed on, and 
the latter part stricken out. Mr. RANDOLPH came 
in and made the motion to amend the proposition 
of the gentleman from New York, very similar to 
the first; which proposition was then put to the 
committee, and a vote taken, which seemed to be 
satisfactory to all, and was so noted, he believed, 


“That a committee be appointed on the part of this 
House, jointly with such committee as may be ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate, to wait on the 
President of the United States, and notify him that, 
unless he may have other communications to make 
to the two Houses of Congress, they are ready to 
adjourn.” 

After a short time, 

Mr. Taytor, from the Joint Committee, ap- 
pointed to wait on the President, reported that 
they had performed that duty, and that the Presi- 
dent had informed them that he had no farther 
communication to make to Congress. 

Ordered, That a message be sent to the Senate 
to inform them that this House, having completed 
the business before them, are ready to close the 
present session of Congress by an adjournment 
on their part, and that the Clerk go with the said 
message. 

Mr. Tay or then rose and said that, in refer- 
ence to the letter of Mr. Ranpouwpn, that had ap- 
peared in the public prints this morning, he 
thought it proper to observe, in corroboration of 
what had been said by the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that his recollection was 
very distinct that the original motion made by 
him in committee was stronger, and went farther, 
than the order finally adopted. It not only re- 
quired that Mr. Crawford should be furnished 
with a copy of Mr. Edwards’s memorial, and the 
accompanying papers, together with a copy of 
the resolution creating the committee, but that 
Mr. Crawford should be requested to answer the 
same. It having been suggested that it ought to 
be left to Mr. Crawford’s option whether or not 
to communicate an answer, the suggestion was 
approved by him, and the latter clause withdrawn 
accordingly. Mr. Ranpo.pn’s amendment was 
adopted by the committee, as expressing their de- 
cision, on the point to which it referred, more 


by the committee. This seemed to him to be | precisely than it would do either with or without 


nearly the state of facts, as he remembered them. 

Mr. Wesster said that he held in his hand the 
original paper containing the resolution offered by 
Mr. Taytor. It had at first been proposed to re- 
quest an answer from Mr. Crawford, but it was 
suggested that there might be some objection to 
that form, This was afterwards moditied so as 
to say the committee would receive any commu- 
nication Mr. C. should think proper to make. 

(Here, for the present, the conversation dropped.} 

Mr. Taytor moved that the Clerk, on the 
order of the Chairman of the Committee, pay 
Witnesses who may attend the committee of in- 
vestigation, the usual allowance per diem for 
their attendance. Agreed to. 

Mr. Srewarr offered the following: 

“ Resolved, That the members of the committee ap- 
pointed on the memorial of Ninian Edwards be paid 
at the usual rate of compensation, for the time they 
may remain in session, during the recess of Congress, 
out of the contingent fund.” 

At the suggestion of Mr. Poinserr, and there 
being no quorum, Mr. S. withdrew the resolution. 


the latter clause. Opposition was not made by 
any one of the committee to giving Mr. Craw- 
ford an opportunity of answering the accusation 
of Mr. Edwards. 

On motion of Mr. Foot, of Connecticut, the 
House was then adjourned by the Speaker till 
the first Monday of December next. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
INVESTIGATION. 


The select committee, (of the House of Representa- 
tives,) to whom was referred the memorial, or ad- 
dress, of Ninian Edwards, having, in obedience 
to the resolution of the House of Representatives, 
of the 26th of May, continued to hold its sittings, 
after the adjournment of the House, until the 21st 
day of June, have agreed on the following report : 


In recommending, in their former report, a continu- 
ance of the existence and powers of the committee, it 
will be remembered that the reason given for that re- 
commendation was, the obvious propriety, before a 
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final close of the investigation, of having the personal 
presence and examination of the author of the address 
which had occasioned the appointment of the commit- 
tee. Such examination has now been had. Mr. 
Edwards attended the committee, in obedience to its 
summons, on the 7th of June; has been examined as 
a witness, by its direction, cross-examined by a gentle- 
man attending in behalf of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and his testimony, together with that of the 
other witnessee, is communicated with this rt; as 
are, also, various documents and papers, which have 
been referred to, and produced, in the course of the 
examination. 


A paper, in reply to the communication heretofore 
received by the committee, from the Secretary, and 
another, in the nature of an argument on the whole 
case, have also been presented by Mr. Edwards, and 
considered by the committee. 

The evidence has run into much detail, and some 
parts of it, probably, have not a very material applica- 
tion to the main subject of inquiry. It seemed proper, 
however, to the committee, to allow to those con- 
cerned a liberal indulgence in this respect 


After a patient attention to all the evidence, and to 
whatever has been urged, in the way of reasoning on 
the case, the committee see no cause to change or 
modify, in any material respect, the result to which 
they came on the former investigation, and which 
they have already submitted to the House. On the 
contrary, they find, in this further and fuller exami- 
nation, a corroboration, generally speaking, of the 
opinions which they have heretofore expressed. 


On some parts of the inquiry, indeed, evidence has 
now been produced to points which were not, individ- 
ually and particularly, taken into the consideration of 
the committee on the former occasion. ‘To these, per- 
haps, some reference ought now to be made. They 
may be considered as new articles, or new specifica- 
tions of charge ; and although not very definitely or 
formally made, yet, as evidence has been taken, in- 
tended to support them, they become subjects of con- 
sideration. 


One of these respects the’ deposites of public money, 
made or allowed by the Secretary, in the banks of this 
District, at the instance and on the solicitation of the 
banks themselves, and as an accommodation to them, 
at a time of considerable pecuniary pressure, in 
1819. 

In their former report, the committee expressed their 
opinion in relation to deposites of this nature; and re- 
ferred to a public communication of the Secretary, in 
which the facts were avowed, and in which a practice, 
of alike character, was stated to have been of early 
existence and long continuance. ‘The committee did 
not deem it necessary to call for proof of that which 
was admitted ; as it was of opinion that the practice 
itself was irregular and dangerous, it did not think it 
material to inquire, particularly, whether, in the only 
case in which loss was apprehended from this cause, 
the probability of such loss was either greater or less 
than the Secretary had supposed. This apprehended 
loss is in the case of the Franklin Bank of Alexandria. 
In the letter of the Secretary to the President of the 
Senate, of the 25th of February, 1823, he says, in ‘re- 
gard to this bank, that a letter of the District Attorney, 
therewith communicated, showed that there was no 
danger of loss to the United States. 


The evidence now offered and received, tends to 





show that there is a groans of final loss from this 
bank ; but in other respects there is no new view ot 
the case presented. 


The debt due to the Government from the Bank of 
Vincennes, has also been brought forward, and made 
the subject of inquiry and proof. Nothing distinguish. 
ing this case from those of other Western banks jy 
which the public money had been deposited, and jn 
regard to which loss had happened, or was expected 
had attracted the attention of the committee, as im. 
portant to be considered, at the time of their forme; 
report. 

The case of this bank had been previously made the 
st..’-et of a report to the House by the Secretary, on 
the 41st of February, 1824, in answer to a resolution 
passed on the thirty-first of January preceding, jn 
which a statement of the debt, and the means which 
had been taken and used to secure it, were laid before 
Congress. The evidence now taken, relates princi. 
pally, as in the preceding case, to the amount of the 
loss which may be expected to be incurred. 


The only remaining charge which may be regarded 
as not before examined, is an allegation, or intimation, 
that, owing to the fault of the Secretary, the pensioners 
and public creditors of the Government in East Ten- 
nessee, were, in some instances, paid in bank paper 
not equivalent to specie. 

The circumstances attending this transaction seem 
to be fully stated in the testimony of Hugh L. White. 
It does not appear that any knowledge of these pay- 
ments having been made in depreciated paper was 
communicated to the Senate. The measures adopted 
by him for the reasonable provision of a proper jund 
at the place of disbursement, were, as far as the com- 
mittee can judge, suitable and judicious. He hada 
right to expect the payments to be made in specie, or 
its equivalent; to be informed if any thing should 
happen to prevent such payment. No information 
was given to him of any disappointment of bis ex- 
pectation in this respect, by those whose duty it was 
to pay ; and no complaint appears to have been pre- 
ferred by those whose right it was to receive. 


In regard to the contested letter of Benjamin Ste- 
phenson, of the 12th of October, 1819, the committee 
see no cause to change the opinion which was enter- 
tained, and which they intended to express in their 
former report—that, although the letter was written, 
as stated by Mr. Edwards in his testimony, there was 
no evidence that Mr. Stephenson communicated or 
transmitted it to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The committee do not deem it necessary to extend 
their report, by protracted observations on the various 
parts of the evidence, as the whole is submitted to 
the House. They content themselves with saying, 
that, in their opinion, nothing has been proved to im- 
peach the integrity of the Secretary, or to bring into 
doubt the general correctness and ability of his ad- 
ministration of the public finances. To this point, a8 
the main object of inquiry, the chief attention of the 
committee has been directed; and they have come ‘0 
the result, which has now been stated, with the unani- 
mous concurrence of the members present. Other 
points there are, of less importance, but which may, 
nevertheless, be supposed not to have escaped consid- 
eration by the committee. These, however, undet 
all the circumstances, they have thought it proper '° 
leave, without observation, in the light in which they 
are placed by the evidence. 
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TESTIMONY AND DOCUMENTS 
ing the Report of the Special Committee 
MPa the House of tati 


House o ‘atives, 
ON THE MEMORIAL OF NINIAN EDWARDS. 


Lloyd, of the Senate, sworn, at the request o 
James Lloyd, of ‘Mr. Ed _ q of 


Questions by Mr. Cook, in Mr. Edwards’s behalf. 

Question. State, if you please, what is meant 
by a special deposite made in banking institutions. 

Answer. That will depend on the custom of 
the place, or the usage of the bank where the de- 
posite is made. A special deposite is not a very 
definite term. A piece of blank paper, said to 
contain a thousand dollars, may be a special de- 

ite; as may a bundle of notes left at a bank 
for collection or safe-keeping. Some banks re- 
ceive, as a cag “oe paper issued by other 
banks in the same State, or in other States, and 
which is repaid by the bank receiving it in the 
same bills as those in which it was deposited or 
in bills of banks previously designated. I should 
consider as special deposite that which did not mix 
nor mingle with the general circulation of the 
bank. 

Q. Are special deposites ever made without 
designating the amount and description of money, 
or the things deposited ? 

A. I should think they were, sometimes, merely 
for the purpose of safe-keeping. More generally, 
there would be a label on the outside, specifying 
the contents of the bundle, box, &c., diigvatted. 
It may be noted in the memorandum book of the 
Cashier, but does not enter into the transactions 
or records of the bank at all. Plate is often de- 

ited in this manner, and other valuable articles. 
n one of the Boston banks, I have now a deposite 
of this description. 

Q. When deposites are made for safe-keeping, 
is it ever understood that the bank is allowed to 
trade upon them as its own funds ? 

A. Never, I believe. Some of the banks in 
Massachusetts keep accounts in two kinds of 
money; Boston money, for example, and foreign 
money ; which latter means bills of banks located 
out of the city. If a sum is deposited, repayable 
in foreign money, the banks designate on a list, 
generally posted in the banking house, a certain 
number of banks whose bills they will receive as 
“foreign money,” which money they use; and if 
they repay the sum deposited in the bills of these 
banks, they deem the contract fulfilled. If any 
one of these banks becomes insolvent previous to 
the payment, it is my opinion that the bank re- 
ceiving its bills runs the risk of the loss thence 
accruing. 

Q. When a deposite is made of foreign money, 
or such as is not received as general deposite, but 
subject to be refunded to the depositor in paper of 
a similar kind to that deposited; if paper of a 
similar kind, at the time of making the deposite, 
should afterwards depreciate in value, would the 
depositor be bound to receive it in its depreciated 
State, in payment of such deposite ? 

A. I should say yes toa question thus specific ; 


but Ido not know whether, strictly considered, 
the notes of different banks can be viewed as pre- 
cisely similar. If the bank specifies beforehand 
in what money it will repay, it is a special con- 
tract, and the depositor must abide by his own 
agreement. But, if one of the banks in whose 
paper the deposite is agreed to be repaid, has sub- 
sequently failed, the bank receiving the deposite 
would not, in my opinion, be authorized to repay 
the deposite in the notes of such bank as had thus 
failed. What rate of depreciation would justify 
a bank in offering to pay, or a depositor in refusing 
to receive, depreciated notes, I cannot state. 

Q. Where money of any description is deposited 
in roe dhe and is mingled with the funds of 
such bank generally, and the bank uses it in its 
general transactions, is not such bank always con- 
sidered liable to pay the amount in legal money 
to the depositor ? 

A. I should consider the bank liable, if the de- 
posite is received and credited as general deposite. 

Questions by Mr. Webster. 


Q. By a general deposite, you understand a de- 
posite to be credited as cash in account? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By a special deposite, you understand a de- 
posite for safe keeping merely ? 

A. Yes; ora deposite on particular conditions. 

Q. If there be a deposite of an intermediate 
character between a general deposite and a depos- 
ite for safe-keeping, where, though the particular 
notes deposited may be used or put in circulation 
by the bank, yet the bank is not answerable for 
the amount in cash; do the rights of the parties, 
in such case, depend mainly on their contract or 
agreement? or is there any general bank usage 
which would govern the case ? 

A. I know of no established usage. The con- 
ditions of the deposite are indicated by the terms 
prescribed by the bank from time to time, which 
are frequently varied, by it according to its sense 
of its own interest. , 

Q. Is your knowledge of bank usage confined 
principally to that prevailing in the banks of the 
Atlantic eities ; or does it include the usage of the 
Western banks ? 

A. It is confined wholly to the former. 

JAMES LLOYD. 





Hugh L. White sworn, at the request of Mr Edwards. 


Question by Mr. Edwards—Have you any re- 
collection of the sum of forty thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty-six dollars of notes on the Bank of 
Tennessee and its branches which was directed. 
to be transferred by the Bank of Missouri to the 
branch bank of Louisville, and which was to be 
subject to the drafts of the Treasurer in favor of 
the Bank of Tennessee ? 

Answer. I think it proper to state to the Com- 
mittee, that my memory of the transaction is not 
to be entirely depended on, as it took place sev- 
eral years since, and latterly my mind has been 
so much taken up with other concerns, that I may 
not recollect correctly some matters relative to 
this. So well as 1 remember, it was in the Fall 
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of 1819 the Knoxville Bank received from Mr. 
Crawford a letter, the substance of which was, 
that he proposed to give the Bank at Knoxville 
a draft on the Bank of Missouri for the whole 
amount of Tennessee paper then in the hands of 
the Missouri Bank, and which had been received 
by it for the United States, which should be pay- 
able at Louisville in Kentucky, in Tennessee bank 
paper; and that, upon the receipt of such draft, 
the State Bank at Knoxville should place to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the United States a like 
sum as specie, which would be drawn for as the 
Government might have occasion to use it, in 
that quarter of the country. On the receipt of 
this letter, he was answered that we could not 
agree to such an arrangement; that, as to the 
amount of Tennessee paper upon the Bank of the 
State of Tennessee and its branches, we were wil- 
ling to accept such draft on the Missouri Bank 
upon the terms proposed in his letter; that, as to 
other Tennessee paper, that did not belong to the 
State Bank or its branches, we could not agree to 
receive it. In pursuance of this arrangement, 
early in the year 1820, I think in March or April, 
a draft was received from the Treasury for $40,- 
156, on the Bank of Missouri, payable at the place 
and in the descriptions of notes agreed upon. I 
think the amount was placed to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States, immediately after 
receiving the draft. We had no correspondence 
with the Bank of Missouri, but only with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, so far as I can remem- 
ber, ‘at this time ; and upon this point I feel pretty 
certain I am not mistaken. After waiting what 
Wwe supposed a reasonable time, to allow the Mis- 
souri Bank to have the money at Louisville, 
where the draft was to be paid, I went, and took 
a young man with me, to receive the money. 
For form’s sake, the draft was transferred to me. 
I went to Louisville, (and no particular place in 
Louisville being specified in the draft where the 
money was to be paid,) I went to the Branch 
Bank there. I found no funds provided to meet 
the draft; and after waiting a few days without 
being able to hear any thing which induced me 
to think a longer delay would be useful,"I had the 
draft protested, a copy of the protest forwarded to 
the drawer, with such notice as would make him 
responsible, and returned to Knoxville. Some 
time afterwards, I think in the same year, a letter 
was received from the Cashier of the United 
States Bank, stating that a bundle, said to con- 
tain the $40,156, had been forwarded, and left 
there by the Missouri Bank, for the purpose of 
lifting this draft; but as we had had the trouble 
and expense of going once to receive it, we took} more to be relied on than my own statement, 
no notice of this communication, and wished to | which is from memory, without the same meats 
have the money sent to us at our own place, at | of being correct which Mr. Lee had. 

the expense and risk of the Missouri Bank. We| @Q. Wasa part of the money deposited to be 
were content with the paper, and ready to receive | suffered to remain in the Bank? 

it, at any time. Thus matters stood, until we| A. The Treasury was to draw out the money 
heard that the Knoxville Bank had failed. I ad-| only as the wants of the Government required; 
vised that the-Knoxville Bank should again send ; something may have been said as to the time !! 
to get this money. This was in the Winter of | was to remain in the bank; but I have no recol- 
1821. As soon as they could make the arrange- | lection of any positive agreement on that subject. 
ment, they sent on and received the money at| Mr. Crawford’s letter shows the understanding 














Louisville early in the year 1822. I understoog 
that the whole amount of $40,156 was receive, 
in notes of the Knoxville Bank and its branches 
In the meanwhile, the Treasury continued 1 
draw on the Knoxville Bank, and, as President | 
directed the Cashier not to pay cash for thes 
drafts, but, if current money would be taken, t 
make advances in it, though the money was not 
yet received for the draft, under a belief that, y). 
timately, the Secretary would cause the amouni 
of the draft to be paid to our bank. 

My impression was, that when the Missouri 
Bank had received these notes, the banks were || 

ying specie, but that afterwards the branches 
had ceased to do so. The first information we 

ot was from Mr. Cochran, Cashier of the Branch 

ank of the United States at Louisville, that the 
money was ready for us, and was in the same 
Summer, viz., of 1820, as I believe, but cannot be 
certain. I never exchanged a line with the Mis. 
souri Bank, nor received a line from it, according 
to my best recollection. I considered our trans- 
action only with the Treasury. The mail from 
St. Louis to Knoxville was at that time tedious, 
and not very regular. I am yet ignorant of the 
reason why the money was not ready for us at 
Louisville. I had no reason to doubt, nor have | 
now, that the Treasury did all that was reason- 
able towards notifying all parties concerned of 
having given the draft. The amount of notes on 
the principal bank itself was small in comparison 
to that on its branches. 

I understood that the draft for $40,156 was a 
mode of transfer from one bank to another, for 
the purpose of having placed to the credit of the 
United States as cash or general deposite this sum 
which the Bank of Missouri could not transfer to 
the Bank of the United States. We paid credit- 
ors of the United States who presented drafts in 
current bills, though not in specie, and there were 
no complaints at the time, of which I haveat 
present any recoilection. We did not pay the 
specie, because the fund had not been received 
upon the foundation of which we had agreed to 
pay it; and if any blame is due, it is due to my- 
self in preference to the Cashier; as I forbade 
him to pay the specie, as it related to this transac- 
tion, until the fund for which we had agreed to 
pay it should be paid to us. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. I want to know the 
character of Mr. Lee, whose report is in my 
hand ? 

A. I have seen that report. Mr. Lee is a man 
of the utmost integrity; and if that report varies 
from my statement as to this transaction, it ls 
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_ credit it as cash. A deposite, when nothing is 
_ Said to the contrary, is considered by us as being 


_ Ing us to repay in those identical notes, but only 
_ Similar notes, or such as the depositor would be as 


in drafts on the Bank of Tombigbee ? 
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A. I do not recollect, farther than that I took 
the ordinary steps to make the drawer liable, be- 
fore leaving Louisville; and, upon my return, in 
May, wrote the letter now shown me, by one of 
the committee, to the Secretary. 

Q. When you received the draft, did-you credit 
the amount to the Treasury ? 

A. Yes, as I now believe. That, I think, was 
our understanding of the agreement, and I suppose 
and believe we complied with that part of it. 
Question by Mr. Webster. Did you inform the 
Treasurer that you did not pay his drafts in specie 
but in your own bills? 

A. I have no recollection of making any com- 
munication to Mr. Crawford on that subject. The 
cashier may have given such notice—but I do not 
know that hedid. I gave him no orders to do so; 
and think, if he had done so, I should have known 


upon that subject more correctly than I can state 
from memory merely. 

Q. What was the discount on your paper ? 

A. None upon that of the principal bank; but 
upon that of the branches, and other Tennessee 
paper, it has fluctuated from ten to twenty-five 

r cent. 

PQ. What were notes on the branches of the 
Knoxville banks worth at that time? 

A. I cannot recollect at that particular time. 
The depreciation taken for a series of years was 
from ten to twenty-five per cent., as before stated, 
in East Tennessee; in West Tennessee the dis- 
count has been sometimes higher. 

Q. Did not the pensioners receive from ten to 
twenty, per cent. less than if they had received 
specie ? 
yr The money in which they were paid was 
of the kind which was at the discount before 
stated. 

Question by Mr. oe At the time these pay- 
ments were made at the Bank of Knoxville, was 
there a credit in that bank to the United States? 

Answer. Yes: and that credit always stood as 
a specie credit; but we thought that it was more 
than balanced by the draft unpaid; and we held 
at responsible for the amount of that 
draft. 

Question by Mr. Webster. In other transactions, 
did you pay specie for the drafts of the United 
States ? 

Answer. Our rule always was, to pay in such 
funds as had been placed with us, if the payee so 
wished. If the fund on which the draft was 
drawn was specie, we paid it in that, ifdesired. If 
the fund was other than specie, we did not pay 


it. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. Do you believe that 
any one pensioner would have taken your bills, if 
he had supposed he could get specie ? 

A. Doubtless he would have preferred specie to 
any of the bills in which he was paid. 

Questions by Mr. Forsyth, on the part of Mr. 
Crawford. Did you hold the United States re- 
sponsible for the amount of its draft on the Bank 
of Missouri? A. Yes. 

Q. How then did you refuse to pay in specie? 
A. We thought that, as the money for the 
draft had never been paid to us, it was a just in- 
terpretation of the agreement that we should not 
pay in any thing till we received the proceeds of 
the draft; but preferred advancing in such funds 
as we could spare, to having the drafts pro- 
tested. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. When you received 
the amount of the draft, was it not chiefly in notes 
of your branches ? 

A. L understood so, but have no personal know- 
ledge, as I was not then in Knoxville. 

Had not most, or all, of those branches then 
stopped payment ? 

. They had ceased cash payments when we 
made the agreement, but my impression is, that 
when these notes were received in the Bank of 
Missouri, the banks all paid specie. This answer 
is given, however, upon the presumption that the 
Missouri Bank had received them as they repre- 
sented to the Secretary. How that fact was, I, of 
course, do not know. 

Q. What means hasa director of knowing from 
what persons a sum, say of $100,000, found in 
bank, and received in a series of months, has been 
so received ? 

A. I can only speak as to the rules of the bank 
to which I have belonged. As to the rules of 
others, I could only speak from information. By 
the rules of ours, the President, Cashier, &c., can 
inspect all accounts of every person whatever, but 
no individual Director has such power; but the 
Board of Directors, if they choose, have as much 
right as any of the individual officers, to examine 
any and all accounts; but any information thus 
acquired would be confidential, and is intended 
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Question by Mr. Edwards. In crediting the 
draft from the Treasury, in your favor, was the 
word “cash” used ? f 

Answer. I cannot remember. The intent was to 


payable in cash, if demanded. We viewed spe- 
cial deposite of certain kinds of notes as not bind- 


well satisfied with. 
Q. Did you receive deposites from the Treasury 


A. That draft never was included in the ar- 

rangement before spoken of; and nothing has 
n received, by us, upon it; and, if it ever was 

credited, on our books, I don’t remember it. That 
bank is, however, a specie-paying bank, as I have 
understood and believe. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. Was the paper of 
the Huntsville Bank received at your bank 2 

_A. We never had a draft on the Bank of Hunts- 
ville. The paper of that bank is esteemed rather 
better than our own branch notes; and we have, 
until long after this transaction, made no distinc- 
lion between it and what is called, by us, current 
Tennessee paper. 


Q. Was the notice of-the protest, at Louisville, 
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forwarded to the Treasury ? ; to prevent any improper conduct, and to enable 
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the directors and officers to discharge their respec- 
tive duties, to the public, and to individuals. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. As the President of 
the bank, would you not have preferred advancing 
in current notes, with the Government bound to 
pay the draft, to its having been paid punctually, 
and your being bound to pay in specie? 

A. I would have preferred that the payment of 
the bill should have been made when I was at 
Louisville, and that the transaction should have 
gone on as originally intended ; because we would 
then have been as able as we ever may be to lift 
our paper, and as I never expected more from the 
Government than payment at our bank in the 
same kind of money specified in the face of the 
draft; but at the same time felt a confidence that 
the Government would cause us to be paid in such 
funds at our own place—-it could make but little 
difference, as most of the pensioners were very 
probably paid in branch paper, or funds equal to 
it, and I have ever believed, as President, that the 
interest of the bank was most promoted by acting 
honestly. I make this observation without feel- 
ing that the question was intended to doubt our 


integrity. Favela 


James Sanderson, of Alecandria, sworn, at the request 
of Mr. Edwards. 


Question by Mr. Edwards. I wish you to state 
what you know concerning sums of money ob- 


tained by the Mechanics’ Bank of Alexandria 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Answer. In January, 1819, I was President of 
that bank. At that time, there was a run on that 
bank, and the bank was much embarrassed. I 
waited on the Secretary of the Treasury, and he 
loaned, at one time, $17,000; at another, $20,000. 
I showed him a statement of the concerns of the 
bank, proving its condition to be good, and re- 
minded him of former loans by the bank, to Gov- 
ernment, in an hour of necessity. He replied, 
that he would consult the President of the United 
States, and let me know the result; and, when I 
called again, told me the Government was disposed 
to do all it could to relieve the bank, as well as 
the other banks of the District, and gave mea 
draft on the Bank of Alexandria for $17,000. 
This was on or about the 12th of January. On 
or about the 23d of the same month, I called on 
him again, and he gave me another draft on the 
same bank for $20,000. I understood these sums 
as loans or deposites, made to relieve and aid the 
bank. I continued President of the bank a few 
weeks, and, soon after I left, it it stopped specie 
payment for a time, some time about the middle 
of March. 

Q. Has the bank repaid any of these loans ? 

A. I went, this morning, to look at the books 
of the bank, and find that the amount appears to 
have been repaid. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. 
call on the Secretary ? 

Answer. It wason Friday—but, as I under- 
stood he was much engaged, on Saturdays, in re- 


When did you first 


' before I went into office. 


ceiving visits of members of Congress, I calle 
again on Monday, when [ received the $17,099, 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. Were there ay 
deposites made, by Government, in that bank. 
previously to those you have now spoken of ? 

Answer. There were not, I believe, except the 
money which had been loaned to the Governmen; 
previous to the time I speak of. 

JAMES SANDERSON. 


Jacob Morgan, of Alexandria, sworn, at the request oj 
rn € Mr, Edwards. me 
I was Cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank of Alex. 
andria, for atime after Mr. Sanderson left it 
There were some loans obtained by Mr. Swan, 
President, from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and received by me. Mr. Sanderson had left it, 
One loan, 1 think, was of $10,000, another of 
$20,000. The first was returned in a short time, 
say thirty or sixty days, and a few weeks after 
the first, the second loan was obtained. This lat- 
ter was not repaid, when I left the bank, which 
was, I think, in 1821. When I came into the 
office of cashier, I found little specie, and a very 
small amountof current money, and about $80,000 
of notes in circulation. (I reduced these, before | 
left, to less than $7,000.) The second loan, of 
$20,000, was, as I understand, subsequently paid, 
or secured to be paid, through the Bank of Alex- 
dria, but when I left the bank, the two loans men- 
tioned by Mr. Sanderson, and the second, men- 
tioned by me, remained unpaid. This last was 
received in Treasury drafts on Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. I went to Raleigh, in North Carolina, 
and exchanged the drafts for Virginia paper. The 
Raleigh bank then paid specie, and was willing 
so to pay these drafts, but I did not wish to take 
away the specie. The first $10,000 were obtained 
to enable the bank to pay specie, but this being 
found insufficient, the second loan was obtained. 
The bank paid some of ils notes as it was able, 
and as fastas the notes were paid, they were with- 
drawn—but many notes were not paid when pre- 
sented. I did understand, from the Secretary ol 
the Treasury, that the loans were obtained in or- 
der to enable the bank to wind up its affairs. The 
Secretary frequently applied to me for repayment, 
and being told by me that the bank was unable to 
do it, he insisted upon interest being allowed on 
the loan, which was agreed to by the bank. | do 
not recollect when this agreement for interest was 
made—not, however, before the money had te- 
mained due for a year. Nor do I remember from 
what date the interest was to be calculated. The 
present statement I make from memory, merely— 
not having had access to the books of the bank 
for several years. 


Augustine Newton sworn, at the request of Mr. Es- 
wards. 

I was Cashier of the Franklin Bank, and be- 
came so in March, 1821. There is a credit on the 
books of the bank to the Treasurer of the United 
States, for $48,000. The money was obtained 
Mr. Crawford was once 
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at the bank while J was niet say - oo 
821, applying to have the money either paid or 
168, apr whieh time the bank agreed to trans- 
fer to him all its — as security, and that 
this loan was the first debt tobe paid. The char- 
ter of the bank poe on the ist January, 1822— 
put I have the in my possession. 

The discounted notes were first to be resorted to, 
and if these proved insufficient, resort was to be 
had to stock notes. A small sum, less than $1,000, 
has been collected. The notes are now in suit, 
by Mr. Swan, district attorney. The stock notes 
are notes given by stockholders for stock, for the 

yment of which stock is pledged as security. | 
ae of no reason for the agreement that one 
class of notes was first to be sued for, unless it may 
have been the convenience of the debtors on the 
stock notes. All the real property was also trans- 
ferred. It consisted of a few houses, taken for 
debts. 

The agreement was accepted by Mr. Crawford, 
before the expiration of the charter, and sent to 
Mr. Swan to have a regular conveyance drawn 
up. That conveyance was not consummated till 
after the charter had expired, say in October, 
1822. Many of the notes assigned were under 
protest, and some of them in suit. Notes, inelud- 
ing stock notes, to the amount of $185,000, and 
real estate to the amount of $5,000, were offered 
to be transferred, but Mr. Crawford did not at that 
time accept of the offer, because it did not extend 
to the payment of interest; but afterwards, the 
interest being stipulated for, the agreement was 
accepted, and the transfer made in October, 1822, 
as | have above stated. The stock notes are still 
in my possession. They have never been en- 
dorsed to the Government by any one. If suits 
can be sustained, there will be ample funds to re- 
ag ee loan. 

hen I went into the office of cashier, I was 
under the impression that provision had been made 
by Congress for continuing the charter of the 
bank for five years beyond the time originally 
limited for its expiratiou. I continued under that 
impression for a long time, and I believe the di- 
rectors were under the same impression. 

AUG. NEWTON. 
June 9, 1824. 


Mr. Newton again called, (10th June.) 


The transfer above referred to, from the bank 
‘ hey United States, was madeon the 3d October, 


The terms of the agreement were finally ar- 
ranged and assented to by the parties, on the 5th 


December, 1821. 
A. NEWTON. 


Charles T. Chapman sworn, at the request of Mr. Ed- 
wards. 

I was Cashier of the Union Bank of Alexandria. 
In June, 1819, owing to the heavy pressures upon 
the bank, and considering a disadvantageous loan 
had been made by this bank to the Government, 
and believing as { then did, and do now, that un- 
less some temporary relief could be obtained at 


the moment, a serious inconvenience would have 
resulted to fhe institution; under such circum- 
stances a committee was appointed to solicit from 
the Honorable William H. Crawford, Secretary 
of the Treasury, temporary aid—which he was 
pleased to grant, under the condition that the 
amount should be refunded; when demanded. The 
sum received from the Treasury was $30,000, in 
June, 1819, and having received information that 
it must be refunded in January 1820, a part was 
paid in the latter month, and the balance in Feb- 
ruary of the same year; and althou,h the funds 
we received from the Treasury, were not, nor 
could have been desirable, under any other cir- 
cumstances than those abovementioned, yet, inter- 
est was paid upon the same. The money thus re- 
ceived from the Treasury was all, I believe, paid 
into the Office of Discount and Deposite of the 
Bank of the United States at Washington, either 
by deposites or drafts, of the Treasurer through 
that bank upon us. 

The solvency of the Union Bank was, I believe, 
never questioned at any time during its operations. 

OD; CHAPMAN. 
June 9, 1824. 


James L. McKenna sworn, at the request of Mr. Ed- 
wards. 


I am Cashier of the Bank of Alexandria. I be- 
came soin 1811. The bank has never had a loan 
or an indulgence from the Treasury. It has al- 
ways had the deposite of the Government from 
the collector. It has made advances to the Gov- 
ernment, when under pressure, and, at one time, 
remonstrated with Mr. Crawford on the closeness 
with which the public deposites weredrawn. The 
average amount of rer money remaining on 
deposite, in the bank, since Mr. Crawford has 
been Secretary of the Treasury, has been less, I 
think, than it was during the incumbency of Mr. 


Gallatin. 
June 9. J. L. McCKENNA. 


I had an agency in obtaining one of the loans 
made by Mr. Crawford to the Mechanics’ Bank 
of Alexandria, when that bank was in difficulty. 
I accompanied Mr. Sanderson in: his visit to the 
Secretary when he obtained the second loan, and 
represented the injurious consequences of permit- 
ting that bank to fail. I redeemed repeatedly the 
notes of that bank out of the hands of brokers 
and others. Mr. Crawford seemed dissatisfied at 
the second application so soon after the loan of 
$17,000. He applied to me for my opinion of the 
solvency of that bank, and whether the loan would 
enable it to redeem its paper. I represented the 
circumstances of the bank as being safe, (to the 
extent of its debts, but that its stockholders might 
lose,) though I doubted the sufficiency of the loan 
to enable it to redeem its paper. I represented the 
permitting the Mechanics’ Bank to fail, as being 
calculated to injure, and the granting of the loan 
to benefit, materially, the commercial interests of 
Alexandria; and Mr. Crawford acquiesced in the 
wishes of Mr. Sanderson, and made the loan in 
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drafts on some of the Eastern banks, in sums of 
two, three, and four thousand dollars each. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. When a general 
deposite is made in your bank, without any thing 
being said on either side, is the amount demand- 
able in cash ? 

Answer. Always—except when plate or notes 
of District banks are left for safe-keeping, io be 
delivered to order. J. L. McKENNA, 


William Rhodes sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


I was Cashier of the Franklin Bank of Alexan- 
dria, from May, 1816,to June, 1819. When I left 
that bank it was indebted to the United States, 
I think, in the sum of $48,000. I cannot certainly 
tell when it became. indebted, but believe it was 
in 1818 or 1819. It became indebted, as I under- 
stood, in consequence of an application by our 
directors to the Secretary of the Treasury for a 
loan. There were, I believe, three such applica- 
tions. At the first we received $18,000, at the 
second $18,000, and at the third $12,000. The 
money was advanced to the bank to relieve it from 
its embarrassments, I feel very certain as to the 
aggregate amount of $48,000, but am not so sure 
as to the amount of the different sums obtained at 
each application, nor respecting the time when 
they were obtained. My impression is, that the 
loans were all obtained within the course of about 
six months. I cannot state whether interest was 
or was not to be allowed upon them. I have no 
further knowledge of the transaction than that 
I received the warrants from the Treasury, and 

assed the amount to the credit of the United States. 

now reco!lect that I was in one instance request- 
ed by the directors to write a letter to the Secre- 
tary, requesting a deposite in our bank; which 
I did, aecordingly, but I do not remember at what 
time, nor whether it was before or after the first 
loan. WILLIAM RHODES. 


Daniel Kurtz sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 
Iam Cashier of the Bank of Columbia, and have 


been for more than two years. Since I have been 
cashier, the bank has been indebted to the United 
States, in all, about $300,000. The bank was 
appointed agent for the Treasury, to collect cer- 
tain uncurrent money. The whole amount above 
mentioned did not, however, consist of such 
collections. There were some balances—about 
$40,000—left from former transactions with the 
Treasury. Thesum I have mentioned was ow- 
ing by the bank when I became cashier, and has 
remained about the same ever since. When the 
United States Bank went into operation, the Bank 
of Columbia owed the Government from $30,000 
to $60,000—a part of which was drawn for by 
the Treasury, say about $15,000. The balance 
has not been drawn for, and remains a cash debt 
to the United States. 

I do not know precisely what arrangement was 
made with the bank respecting the collection of 
uncurrent notes; but I have understood that so 
much of those notes as the bank could collect and 


turn into current money, might remain in the 
bank on deposite; but I cannot state for how 
longa time. About $200,000 worth of uncurrent 
notes have been thus converted, and credited, as 
cash, to the Treasury; part of the residue has 
been drawn out by the ere the Treasury, 
and part remains now in the bank. These up- 
current notes were a part of those reported as yp- 
collectable by the Bank of the United States, 
and were received from that bank by an order of 
the Treasury. 

Question. What is the amount of notes deliy- 
ered for collection, and what were the dates of 
delivery, and porn on what banks ? 

Answer. The amount of notes delivered {or 
collection was $545,991 37, as appears by a state- 
ment now delivered, marked Z, in which also 
the dates of the orders for the delivery of the notes 
to the bank will appear. The notes were actually 
received between the months of December, 1818, 
and August, 1819. The banks whose notes were 
so received, are so numerous, that it has been im- 
possible for me at this time to make out the list. 
A statement of a number of them is, however, 
contained in a paper now delivered, marked Y. 

What were the amounts of these notes cash- 
ed by the bank ? 

A. $238,361 87, as also appears by the paper 
marked Z. 

Q. What was the amount of uncurrent notes 
drawn out of the bank by the Treasury ? 

A. $123,102 59, as appears by a statement now 
delivered and marked X. 

Q. Whatis the amount of such uncurrent notes 
now on hand, and where are they lodged ? 

A. $53,661 40, lodged, principally, at the several 
places contained in a statement now delivered,and 
marked W. 

Q. What is the total amount of the debt now 
due from the Bank of Columbia to the United 
States ? 

A. About $372,000, of which $318,361 87 is 
cash, and includes about $30,000 sta ading to the 
credit of the Treasurer, on sundry accounts, and 
the remaining balance of $53,661 40 is special 
deposite. 

Q. What probability is there of the United 
States recovering this debt ? 

. In my opinion the security given for the 
debt is amply sufficient, and 1 believe that the 
whole will be recovered. The bank owes in all 
about $800,000, and the nominal amount of its 
assets is more than a million and a half of dollars. 
An agreement has been made with the Bank of the 
United States to assign to it property and debts to 
secure the debt due from the Bank of Columbia 
to the Bank of the United States, and to the 
United States. For the whole of the above 
amount of $318,361 87, excepting the sum of 
$30,000, above specified, the Government received 
a credit on the books of the bank, as cash, in 1819 
or 1820. At that time the Bank of Columbia 
paid specie. The above sum, credited as cash, 
was suffered to remain in the bank from that 
time to the present. This, as I understand, was 
in pursuance of an agreement with the Treasury. 
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is deposite was the only compensation the bank 
eatin the trouble of collection. Ido not 
know that any time was ified for the con- 
tinuance of the deposite. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has pressed the bank very much for the 
amount; more, I think, than he ought to have 
done, considering the trouble and expense to 
which the bank was put. 

D. KURTZ. 


STATEMENT W. 
Evidences of debt in possession of the Bank. 
Cumberland Bank of Alleghany - - $1,176 61 


Bank of Wilmington and Brandywine - 7,376 00 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Pittsburg 1,311 00 
Urbana BankingCompany - - ~=-° 2,339 00 
Bedford Bank of Pennsylvania’ = - - 4,059 57 
German Bank of Wooster - - - 23,761 00 


Vnion Bank of Pennsylvania = 
Sundry Bank notes, among which are 
Kentucky In. Co. $797, Marietta and 
Susquehanna Trading Co. $1,360, Sus- 
quehanna Bridge Co. $796, and $482 
counterfeits of various banks = - - 


9,758 00 


3,880 22 


$53,661 40 


—_—_ 








STATEMENT X. 


Evidences of debt in these cases delivered, and in pos- 
session of the Treasury, August, 1820. 


Elkton Bank of Maryland - - - 19,865 25 
Alexandria Society, Granville - - 2,463 00 
Ow! Creek Bank - - - - 64 00 
Western Bank of Virginia, Parkersburg - 198 00 
German Bank of Wooster - - - 11,344 00 
Farmers’ Bank of New Salem - - 1,835 00 
Bank of Green Castle - - . - 595 00 
Commercial Bank of Lake Erie - - 10,900 00 
Virginia Saline Bank - - - - 10,121 00 
Bank of Somerset and Worcester - - 1,375 00 
' Merchants’ Bank, Alexandria . - 3,217 00 
_ Urbana Banking Company - od cit 500 00 
| Juniata Bank of Pennsylvania - - 3,200 00 
| Huntingdon Bank - . . - 2,380 00 
_ Bankof Muskingum - - - - 291 00 
Do ~ . - - 7,930 00 
; Do PS ee hse 
Lebanon Miami Exporting Company - 9,575 00 
- Bank of Washington, Pa. - os 


7,508 34 





$123,102 59 


——_ 








STATEMENT Y. 


Bellemont Bank of St. Clairsville; Bank of 
Marietta; Franklin Bank of Columbus; Alexan- 


_ dria Society, Granville ; German Bank of Woos- 


ter; Muskingum Bank, Zanesville; Centre Bank, 
Pennsylvania; Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, 
Greencastle; Union Bank, Pennsylvania; Farm- 
ers’ Bank, Pittsburg; Farmers, Mechanics, and 
Manufacturers’ Bank, Chillicothe; Farmers’ Bank, 
Canton; Bank of Mount Pleasant; Lebanon Mi- 
ami Banking Co, Ohio; Juniata Bank; Farmers 
and Mechanics’ Bank, Pittsburg; Huntingdon 
Bank; Virginia Saline Bank; Cumberland Bank of 
Alleghany ; Merchants’ Bank of Alexandria; Ken- 
lucky Insurance Company; Urbana Banking 
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Company ; Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, New 
Salem; Owl! Creek Bank; Western Bank of Vir- 
ginia, Parkersburg; Bank of Vincennes; Lan- 
caster Ohio Bank; Zanesville Canal and Manu- 
facturing Company ; Ohio. Company ; Commer- 
cial Bank, Lake Erie ; Bank of Beaver; Bank of 
Chillicothe; Alleghany Bank, Bedford; North- 
western Bank, Pennevivenia Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank, Cincinnati; Bank of Washington, 
Pennsylvania ; Westmoreland Bank, Pennsylva- 
nia; Miami Exporting Company ; Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank of Steubenville ; Indiana Man- 
ufacturing Company; Bank of West Union; 
Banks in Delaware; Banks in Virginia. 


STATEMENT Z. 
T. T. Tucker, Esq., Treasurer of the United States, in 





account with the Bank of Columbia. 
Dr. 

1820. | | Cash. | Sp’l. Dep. 
Jan. 20 |To draft No. 933 ~ $41,275 65 
Aug 18 J. Norris - 7,779 18 

23 W. Neil - 11,194 32 

Sept. 4 draft No. 165 ~ 1,636 00 

30 160 - 8,120 00 

161 _ 23,600 00 

Oct. 21 163 - 130 00 

162 ~ 23,550 00 

Nov. 21 |Bank of Vincennes ~ 1,200 00 

1821. 

Oct. 15 Cash 5,000 

Dec. 2| draft No. 164 - 558 36 

1,096 “s 1,822 00 

1822. 

June 20 1,237 ~ 5,000 00 
July 18 1,379 ~ 5,000 00 
cash account - 238,361 87 

bal. to new account, 278,361 87) 176,763 99 
Prepress 
Dollars.| 283,361 87) 545,991 37 

1818. Cr. 

Dec. 19 |By draft Bank U.S§. ~ 468,588 37 
30 Do ~ 13,640 00 

Do - 10,900 00 

Do - 17,744 00 

1819. 

Jan. 14 |A. D. Stewart’s dep. - 8,322 00 
Apr. 30 |Bank Wilmington & 

Brandywine ~ 17,376 00 
May 17 |Sundry Treas. drafts 45,000 
July 13 |Treas. draft on Chil- 

1820. licothe - 7,930 00 
Aug. 2 Do do 291 00 

1821. 

Aug. 4|Bank United States - 1,200 00 

Special deposite 238,361 87 





Dollars.| 283,361 87/ 545,991 37 


By balance of special deposite = 


176,763 99 
Do of cash account | 278,361 87 


X Special deposite, evidences at the 
Treasury - - - - - - 123,102 59 
W do do Bank of Columbia 53,661 40 





$176,763 99 
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In addition to the balance, as stated in the account 
current, there is due to the United States, on the books 
of the Office of Pay and Deposite, on sundry accounts, 
about $30,000. 


Alexander Kerr sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 

I am Cashier of the Bank of Metropolis, in this 
city, and have been so for ten years past. It was 
one of the banks in which public deposites were 
made previous to the existence of the United 
States Bank. When the Bank of the United 
States went into operation, the Bank of the Me- 
tropolis owed tothe United States about $90,000, 
which was drawn for by the former in one check. 
This sum had come into the bank by deposites of 
individuals only, and not by loan. There is a 
‘deposite now in the bank, to the credit of the Uni- 
ted States, in consequence of payments for West- 
ern lands me ee partly in bills which the 
United States Bank would not receive as cash, 
and which were received by the Bank of the Me- 
‘tropolis, and receipted for to the Treasurer of the 
‘United States,as cash. The notes were on specie 
paying banks; we received them as cash; and 
considered the accommodation to the Government 

uite equal to any benefit received by the bank. 
The sum has gradually increased and vibrated, 


from 40 to $60,000. It was never made at the 


lands as above stated, to apply to our bank, to 
know if we would receive the notes, and credit 
them as cash; which we agreed to do. The 
amount of deposite, as reported to the Treasury 
the 1st day of January, of the present year, was 
about $60,000. Neitherspecie nor United States 
notes, to any considerable amount, were included 
in the above deposites. 
ALEXANDER KERR. 
June 10, 1824. 


Jonah Thompson sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


I am President of the Bank of Alexandria, and 
have been since March ist, 1819. 

The bank never applied to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for a loan, but have always had the 
deposites from the custom-house. On the 9th of 
January, there was an application, and understocd 
to be the wish of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the Bank of Alexandria would assume and 
pay the sum of forty-six thousand dollars to the 
Government. The Bank of Alexandria gave 
credit to the Government for the amount, and the 
Mechanics’ Bank agreed to secure it by notes and 
real estate. The bank pays the drafts of the Gov- 
ernment when called upon. It has a deposite of 
more than $139,000. The Bank of Alexandria 
has never applied to the Treasurer for any indul- 
‘gence, to my knowledge. 


JONAH THOMPSON. 





Edward Jones sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


solicitation of our bank; but the Secretary of 
the Treasury directed persons wishing to pay for 


tioned by Mr. Edwards as having been written } 

Mr. Stephenson, Receiver of the Public Money, 
at Edwardsville, to the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury—lI first heard of it very lately—I believe the 
first intimation I had concerning it was derive; 
from Mr. Edwards’s memorial to Congress, 

Question oe Cook. Did you ever see, in 
the Treasury Department, previously to Mr. Ed. 
wards’ memorial, any letter or notice in any of the 
public papers, concerning Mr. Edwards’ hayins 
withdrawn from thedirectorship of the Bank at Ed. 
wardsville ? 

Answer. Never. 

Question by Mr. Cook. Does the correspondence 
between the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
banks which are depositories of the public moneys, 
pass through Bn hands? | 

A. Yes. hen the Secretary is in town he 
opens the mail himself, writes on the different 
bundles such directions as will designate what is 
to be done with each, so that they may respec- 
tively be acted on; they are then sent out to me, 
and I distribute them amongst the clerks. 

Q. Have you read the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, made to Congress on the 22d day 
of March, of the present year ? 

A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Did the Secretary consult you in making 
out os report ? 

A 


. No. 

Q. Did he say any thing to you in reference to 
that report before it was made ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you, or do you not, know that the letter 
from Mr. Stephenson, referred to by Mr. Edwards, 
has since been found in the Treasury Department? 

A. No, I do not know any such thing. 

Q. Have you heard that that letter has been 
found ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Do you remember whether the Secretary of 
the Treasury received the St. Louis Enquirer in 
1819 ? 

A. Ido not recollect. I have seen that paper 
several times in the Department. Papers are fre- 
quently sent to the Secretary, which he has not 
subscribed for, and after a few numbers are sent 
and no subscription obtained, they are sent no 
longer. 

Q. When, according to your best recollection, 
did you first see that paper in the Department? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Do you think it was several years past ? 

A. I have seen it within two years. # 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. Does all the officia! 
correspondence of the Secretary of the Treasury 
pass through your hands ? 

A. Yes. 


Question by Mr. Forsyth. In order to distribute 
the different papers sent out to you by the Secre- 
tary, is it not necessary that you should read them: 

nswer. ‘To read them all would occupy more 
time than I can spare; but on merely opening 
them I can immediately perceive whether they aré 


I am Chief Clerk in the Office of the Secretary | from banks or Receivers of Public Moneys, ° 


of the Treasury. 


I have heard of a letter men-| what is their general character. 












--o -_ 
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Question by Mr. Forsyth. "Who makes the en- 

ts on these letters ? 

Answer. If they require an immediate answer, 
| usually draw the answer, and in that case | 
endorse them myself; but if they do not require 
immediate attention, or do not need any answer 
at all, 1 hand them over to a young man who as- 
sists me, and he makes the endorsement. The 

ter part of the letters received are of the de- 
scription first mentioned. I do not draught all 
the answers; but most of the letters are of such a 
kind that there are precedents for the answer 

uired. 
estion by Mr. Forsyth. When calls are made 
upon the Secretary’of the Treasury for papers, does 
the direction usually pass through your hands ? 

Answer. Yes, it usually does. (The direction 
is generally endorsed on the back.) In some few 
cases it has been - wane an by the Secre- 
tary to the person having charge of the papers. 

‘Question by Mr. Forsyth. eT which of the 
clerks go the letters from the Receivers of the 
Public a 2 

Answer. They remain with me, unless where 
‘they contain inquiries for directions concerning 
the kinds of moneys to be received, and the place 
of deposite; in which case they are considered as 
pertaining to the duty of Mr. Dickins. 

Question by Mr. Cook. Where and by whom 
were the copies of the voluminous documents laid 
before Congress at the present session, in answer 
toa call for the correspondence of the Treasury 
with the Western banks, made ? 

Answer. That is a question which I cannot 
answer very a I had no share in making out 
those copies. Mr. Dickins was engaged in super- 
intending that ‘usiness—a Mr. Elkins,a Mr. Phil- 
lips, and a Mr. Washington, were employed; and 
Mr. Laub, an extra clerk in the office. 

Question by Mr. Cook. Was any part of the 
corresponndence taken away from the Depart- 
ment to be copied ? 

Answer. I was told by Mr. Richards, who had 
the largest portion of the letters from the banks 
to copy, that he took them with him to Connec- 
ticut. I also understood from Mr. Elkins that he 
took some of those assigned him to his lodgings. 
Those given to both these gentlemen were letters 
from banks to the Department ; those given to the 
extra clerks were records taken from the files of 
the office. 

Question by Mr. Cook. At what time did this 
copying commence ? 

Answer. I think about the first of last July. 

Question by Mr. Cook. At what time was it 
finished? 

_ Answer. A few days before the report went 
into Congress. It occupied some days to arrange 
so great a number of copies of letters ; bat as soon 
as that was done, and the report made out, the 
Whole was sent in. I understood that the arrange- 
ment intended was, that each letter should be fol- 
lowed by the answer to it; but I had no hand in 
the business, from the commencement to the end 


of it, 
EDWARD JONES. 













the deposite o 
in that bank, and how was it credited to the Uni- 
ted States ? 


Clement Smith sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


I am President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ 


Bank of Georgetown, and haye been for about 
four years. The bank 

indebted to the United States, nor is there a credit 
now on the books to the United States. 


has not been in that time 


CLEMENT SMITH, 





Overton Carr sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


I am Cashier of the Patriotic Bank, and have 


been since its establishment in 1815. The bank 
had one deposite from the Treasury of $10,000, 
on the 13th of September, 1819. It was made at 
my request, in consequence of the pressure then 
existing in the concerns of the bank. It consisted of 
a draft on Salem, Massachusetts 
mouth $2,000, Bristol $1,000, Petersburg’ $2,000. 
On the 11th February, 1820, this loan was repaid 
by a deposite in the 
in this city. 
on the deposite, and a loss was sustained of 1 
per cent. in converting these funds into cash, whic 
was done through the agency of brokers. The 
banks drawn on were specie-paying banks, and 
their notes current in their own States, respec- 
tively. The loss arose merely from the rate of 
exchange. The bank has never before or since 
been indebted to the United States. 


for $5,000, Ports- 


nited States Branch Bank 
Interest of 6 per cent. was paid 


OVERTON CARR. 


Richard Smith sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


I am Cashier of the Branch Bank of the United 


States in this city, and have been since its insti- 
tution. 


Question - Mr. Cook. In what manner was 
$1,175 made by Colonel Riddick 


Answer. To the best of my recollection, it was 
entered to the credit of the United States—part as 
cash, and part as special deposite—perhaps $285 
entered as special deposite on paper of the Frank- 
lin Bank of Alexandria, the residue entered as 
cash. I have no memorandum with me to refer 
to, but presume the above to be the transaction 
referred to in the question. 

RICHARD SMITH. 


-_-_----—_—- 


Thomas Swann sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


Question. Please to state at what time the trans- 
fer of the effects of the Franklin Bank of Alex- 
andria to the United States was made, for the 

urpose of securing certain loans made to it 
oe the Treasury, and all the circumstances con- 
nected with such transfer. 

Answer. I was applicd to as the Attorney of 
the United States for :he District of Columbia, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, some time in 
the Summer or Fall of 1821, to carry into effect 
an agreement which had been entered into be- 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Franklin Bank of Alexandria, in relation toa 
debt of about $48,000 due from the Franklin Bank 
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to the United States. The agreement appeared 
to have been entered into on the 23d of August, 
1821, and the bank bound themselves to transfer 
to William H. Crawford, and his successors in 
office, all the debts due to that bank, and all the 
real estate of every description belonging to the 
bank, and all the notes given by the stockholders 
of the bank, on account of stock by them severally 
subscribed thereto. The real estate was to be dis- 
posed of on the most advantageous terms, and 
the whole amount of the moneys collected were 
to be placed in the Bank of Alexandria, to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the United States. The 
debts were to be collected by gradual instalments, 
excepting the stock debts, which were to be ap- 
plied, in the first place, to the payment of the de- 

sites and issues then due from the bank; and, 
in the second place, to make up any deficiency 
that might be due to the United States. Sche- 
dules of the debts due to the bank were annexed 
to the agreement. 

Very shortly after this application was made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, 1 prepared a 
deed of assignment for the purpose of carryin 
this agreement into effect, and made various ef- 
forts, in the course of the Fall of that year, to get 
it executed by the Board of Directors of the 
Franklin Bank, but without effect ; objections and 
difficulties, of one sort or other, were constantly 
made, and an indisposition to execute the assign- 
ment, as I thought, manifested on the part of 
the board. I had understood that the deposite 
had been originally made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in that bank at the instance of General 
Thomson Mason and Mr. Jno. T. Ricketts, who 
were then Directors of the bank, and, if they had 
been alive at the time that I prepared the assign- 
ment, I have no doubt that the assignment would 
have been promptly executed ; but the death of 
these gentlemen, and of my brother, William T. 
Swann, who hadacted asthe Presidentof the bank, 
produced, I am inclined to think, the delays which 
attended the final completion of this business. 
After making my efforts to get this paper executed, 
I was requested to send it to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; andI accordingly did so, and i believe 
that a correspondence took place between him and 
the bank upon the subject of the deed ; it was re- 
turned to me about the month of May, 1822, and 
was finally executed by the Board of Directors of 
the bank some time afterwards, the precise period 
I do not now recollect. At the time it was ex- 
ecuted none of us, I believe, were aware that the 
charter of the bank had expired. The impression 
generally was, thata power had been reserved to 
' it, in common with the other banks of the District, 

to wind up its affairs, and the time given was, I 
think, five years; but so it was, upon looking at 
the law, the Franklin Bank was omitted, and its 
charter at an end, before the deed of assignment 
was finally executed. 

When this information was obtained, I was re- 
quested to turn my attention again to the original 
agreement, and to see whether the United States 
would be able to recover their moneys upon that 
paper—upon considering that paper, it seemed to 






me that the notes which had been negotiated jp 
the bank while it was incorporated and endorsed 
in blank, might be applied to the use of the Uni- 


ted States, and acco fo ae wt Possession of 
t 


those notes, and filled up the endorsements paya- 
ble to the United States, and brought suits at law 
upon those notes in behalf of the United States, 
which suits are still mostly depending. 

As to the stock notes, no measures have ye 
been taken upon them, nor did the agreement with 
the bank authorize any steps to be yet taken, but 
when it may be necessary to resort to them, it 
seemed to me that a court of chancery would com- 

| the payment of them and give to the United 

tates the same relief as if the assignments had 
been regularly made. 

If the United States should be able to enforce 
the payment of these stock notes, I should enter- 
tain no doubt but that the money due to the Uni- 
ted States may be obtained—but otherwise, a con- 
siderable loss would be sustained. 

HO. SWANN. 





David English sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


Iam Cashier of the Union Bank of Georgetown, 
and have been since its institution in 1809. That 
bank received one deposite in August, 1819, from 
the Treasury, of $25,000. The bank was under 
some fears on the subject of the resumption of spe- 
cie payments, and application was made to the 
Treasury for aid, and the loan was obtained ; which 
was repaid in October following, by deposites in 
the United States Bank or its branches. No other 
deposite has since been made by the Treasury in 
the Union Bank, to my knowledge. No interest 
was paid on the above loan. 

D. ENGLISH. 





Thomas Dungan sworn, at the request of Mr. Ei- 
wards. 

I am a clerk in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and have been about eight years. 

Question. Have you heard of a letter said by 

Mr. Edwards to have been written by Mr. Stephen- 
son, Receiver of Public Moneys at Edwardsville, 
to the Treasury, in 1819. 
Answer. Not until lately, when it has been 
mentioned in the public papers. I never heard of 
it until after Mr. Edwards’s memorial was com- 
municated to Congress. 

Q. Was it after that memorial was presented 
to Congress that you first heard the subject spoken 
of ? 

A. I have answered that question. 

Q. Have you heard any thing of that letter’s 
having been found in the Treasury Department 
since that memorial was presented to Congress ? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Do you know whether the St. Louis En- 
quirer was received at that Department in 1819? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. Did you see the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, of the 22d of March of the present 
year, previous to its communication to Congress, 
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or did you know any thing of the subject of its 
contents re it was communicated ? 

A. I did not see or copy mr part of the report 
before it went to Congress. - 1 had only a general 
knowledge of its contents, such as every body else 
had, from the call to which it was an answer. My 
business in the office did not lead me to any spe- 


cial knowledge of that report. 
THOMAS DUNGAN.: 





Samuel M, McKean anni os the request of Mr. Ed- 


wards. 


Iam a clerk in the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I never heard of the letter said to 
have been written by Mr. Stephenson, Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Edwardsville, to the Treas- 
ury Department, before the evening of the day on 
which Mr. Edwards’s memorial was presented to 
Congress. I attend, among other things, to that 
part of the business of the office which relates to 
the remission of fines and forfeitures, and also to 
the issuing of commissions. I have never heard 
of that letter’s having been found by any one in 


the Treasury Department. 
S. M. McKEAN. 


Peter G. Washington sworn, at the request of Mr. Ed- 
wards. 


I am a clerk in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and have been since 1st July, 1822. I 
copied a portion of the documents submitted to 
Congress the present session by the Treasury De- 
partment. I first heard of Mr. Stephenson’s let- 
ter to the Treasury on the day after the memorial 
of Mr. Edwards was presented to Congress. I 
have never heard that that letter has been found 
in the Department since the presentation of that 
memorial. ‘The letters addressed to the office in 
general, and among them those which contain the 
correspondence with the banks, are mostly depo- 


sited in the room in which I am employed, and 


are considered as placed more particularly under 
f think, that, had such a letter 

The letters 
have always been under my charge since I went 
fice ; but every gentleman in the office 

has free access to them as a matter of course in 


the nk of his official duty—my duty in re- 


lation to them consists in placing and keeping 


_ them on the proper files, and restoring them to 


their places when removed. The custom of the 


| Office in relation to letters sent from it, is to pre- 


serve in the Department the draught of letters, and 
to send away the fair copy of that draught made by 
one of the clerks. The original draught is some- 
times made by the Secretary himself, and if it is 
sufficiently fair, the original itself is sometimes 
sent, anda copy retained. These copies or draughts 
are filed, and usually recorded monthly. No di- 
rections were ever given me by the Secretary to 
search for the letter of Mr. Stephenson ; as I be- 
fore said, I never heard of that letter until Mr. 
Edwards’s memorial was presented. The instruc- 
tions of the Secretary were, that all the letters to 


and from banks should be communicated to Con- 
gress ; in consequence of which, many letters were 
so communicated which I did not conceive to be 
embraced in the call of the House. 

PETER G. WASHINGTON. 


Peter G. Washington again called. 


Question by Mr. Webster. Are you able to state 
at what time the copying of the correspondence 
with the banks commenced, by order of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which was called for by a 
resolution of the House of Representatives of May 
8, 1822, and which was communicated with a 
letter of the Secretary to the House, of 22d of 
March, 1824 ? 

Answer. Soon after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, in 1823—I think, in April. 

Question by Mr. Cook. Look at the paper now 
shown to you. [Here Mr. Washington was shown 
a paper, submitted to the Committee by Mr. Ed- 
wards, as the enclosure contained in the letter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Cashier of 
the Bank of Edwardsville, dated 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1819.] Do you know the handwriting ? 

Answer. I do. 

Q. Will you state whose it is ? 

A. It is the handwriting of the late Edward 
Fox, formerly a clerk in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Q Do you know who copied the letter of the 
1st of November, above referred to, for the pur- 
pose of being communicated to the House, with 
oe eee of the Secretary of the 24th of March 
ast 

A. Ido. It was copied by myself. 

Q. Did the original copy of the enclosure ac- 
company the original letter, when copied by you ? 

A. It did not. The enclosure was a letter to a 
Receiver. The letters called for, were letters to 
and from banks. 

Q. Do you, or do you not, know that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury could have commanded the 
same means during the recess of Congress, in 
1822, for the purpose of preparing the documents 
to accompany the report made on the 22d March, 
1824, as were employed during the succeeding 
year, to prepare the same documents; and, if so, 
do you know what reason prevented their em- 
ployment? ’ 

A. The power of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on that subject, must always be the same. 
In his report of February, 1823, he states why all 
the correspondence with the banks was not then 
communicated ; and I know of no other reason 
than the one he assigned. 

Q. Do you know of any reason to doubt the 
truth of the facts, stated in that report, as the 
cause for not sooner communicating the corres- 
pondence ? 

A. I do not. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. At what time did 
Mr. Crawford return from Georgia to Washing- 
ton, in that year? 

Answer. Late in the Fall. 

PETER G. WASHINGTON. 
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Robert Nowell. oworn, at she veqventof sd Edwards. 
I ama clerk in :he office of the Secretar 7 
the Treasury. I never card of the letter of 
Stephenson to the Treasury, ae I read the me- 
morial of Mr. Edwards to ess. I have been 
in the office three years. I ad charge of the 
letters in the apartment where Mr. Washington 
now is, fora time. I never saw such a letter as 
that said to have been written by Mr. Stephen- 
son, in the Department. It is now nearly two 
since I left that room. I have heard noth- 
ing of such a letter’s being found in the Depart- 
ment, since Mr. Edwards’s memorial was pre- 
sented to Congress. Nothing was ever said to 
me, either by Mr. Crawford or by any other per- 
son, respecting that letter, previous to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s report of the 22d of March, 1824. 
R. NEWELL. 





Asbury Dickins sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 

Tama clerk in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I do not recollect that I had an 
agency in the negotiation concernin 
tion or securing the loan to the Fran 


the collec- 
in Bank of 


Alexandria, after the time at which the terms of 
the agreement were settled, which appe s to have 
been on the 5th of December I never 


heard any thing, as I now mee of the letter 
said to have been written to the Treasury, by Mr. 
Stephenson, of Edwardsville, previously to the 
Secretary’s directing me to draw up the report of 
the 22d of March last. 1 wrote the report, accord- 
ing to directions previously given me, by the Sec- 
retary ; and, when it was completed, I read it to 
him. Before receiving those directions, I do not 
recollect to have heard Mr. Stephenson’s letter 
spoken of by any one. At the time Mr. Edwards 
was examined, last year, before a committee of 
the House of Re resentatives, I was not present. 
I may have, afterwards, read Mr. Edwards’s 
deposition concerning that letter. But, when I 
received the directions above alluded to, I had 
forgotten every thing in relation toit. I received 
Mr. Crawford’s instructions to prepare the report 
a few days before the papers were ready which 
were to accompany it. He expressed impatience 
at the delay which had taken place, and urged 
me to use despatch myself, and to hasten the other 
persons employed. The greater part of the cor- 
respondence of the Secretary with the banks, has 
assed through my hands, ever since I have been 
in the office, which has been since October, 1816. 
Lhad no instructions to search for the alleged let- 
ter of Mr. Stephenson, until the time I received 
Mr. Crawford’s instructions to draw up the re- 
port. Hethen directed me to have the search 
made. I made the search, accordingly, but did 
not find such a letter, nor have I since heard of 
its being found. I searched for it on the files of 
the office. The letters had been put away in 
bundles. I directed the messenger to bring me 
the bundles which contained the letters of the 
period alluded to. I searched all of those bundles, 
and examined all the files of letters they contained. 
Those bundles were not in my charge, and I can- 
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not say how long they had remained untouched 
they are usually put away by the junior clerks, 
They may be said to be in the particular care of 
Mr. Jones, or rather the messenger ; they are put 
away in cases. The report, as I believe, bears 
date the same day it was sent to the House, 
which, I think, was, also, the same day on which 
the fair copy was written. I donot remember that 
I had any conversation with Mr. Crawford, on the 
subject of that letter, between the time when I 
first received his instructions to draw up the re- 
port, and the time when I read the draught of the 
report to him. He then inquired whether I had 
made the search directed, and I informed him that 
I had, and of the result. Mr. Richards, as far as 
I recollect, returned the letters he took away to 
copy, in October or November. When he re- 
turned, I employed several persons in making 
farther copies. At the time I had the first con- 
versation with Mr. Crawford, concerning the let- 
ter of Mr. Stephenson, he directed me to search 
the records for an answer to that letter, which I 


Y | did, accordingly, and found none. 


ASBURY DICKINS. 


Thomas F. Riddick sworn, at the request of Mr. 
Edwards. 


The Bank of Missouri had a capital of $250,- 
000, of which $40,000 was placed in an office of 
discount and deposite at St. Genevieve, which 
said office was entirely under the control of the 
principal bank, in all respects; the cashier and 
all the directors and officers were appointed by 
the mother bank, and removed at pleasure. Their 
general o rations were also directed by the prin- 
cipal oer as St. Louis. The office at St. Gene- 
vieve loaned money on personal security, but never 
on pledge of stock. Stockholders residing at St. 
Genevieve pledged their stock at St. Louis, if they 
wished to borrow on that security ; not more than 
eighty per cent. was allowed on such pledge, 
which was considered only as collateral security. 
These loans were always considered safe, and 
better than any personal security. I believe that 
the stock has never fallen below eighty per cent. 

A large amount of public moneys had accu- 
mulated in the bank prior to the 9th August, 1819, 
but it consisted, for the most part, in notes of 
the various banks of the West, which had been 
received by the land offices, and could not be 
used in the Treasury in discharge of debts due 
by the Government. The Bank of Missouri, at 
its own expense and risk, (and for which the 
have not,as yet been allowe any die tas eg 
converted those funds to a large amount, say 
$600, 000, into such funds as would pay the Trea- 
surer's drafts at St. Louis. But the Govern- 
ment having no occasion to disburse any consid- 
erable amount at St. Louis, (as the bank were 
informed,) made a proposition to the bank to 
transfer its funds to the Bank of the United States, 
and certain of its branches; and, as a compensa- 
tion for this service, agreed ‘that $150, 000 should 
remain in bank as a permanent deposite, but 
which might, nevertheless, be drawn on when 
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disbursements could be made at St. Louis; agree- 
ing, also, that further compensation should be 
made if the deposite should not be found adequate 
for the service proposed to be rendered. This 
was accepted in part on the 9th August, 1819, 
and a@ sum, amounting to near $450,000, before 
and after that time, was paid to the Bank of the 
United States and branches, or funds worth four 
cent. premium to the bank. The permanent 
ite was frequently drawn on, and reduced 
to an amount considerably below $150,000. The 
bank has been allowed no compensation as yet 
for this service beyond what the uncertain benefit 
of this deposite might have been worth to them, 
which, under circumstances, ought to be estimated 
ata very smallsum. Moreover, the Bank of Mis- 
souri had to encounter the hostility of nearly all 
the institutions of the West from whom the Bank 
of Missouri had to make demand for specie funds, 
or such other funds as would satisfy the Treasu- 
rer’s drafts; and, also, from gentlemen connect- 
ed with those banks. This fact will be seen * 
a reference to the printed correspondence wit 
banks. See letters from the President of the Bank 
of Kentucky to the Secretary of the Treasury, May 
25, 1819; September 29, 1819; letter from hon- 
orable W. H. Crawford to President of the Bank 
of Kentucky, July 30, 1819; also, letters from 
honorable Ninian Edwards, a Senator of the Uni- 
ted States, May 10th and 12th, 1819, directed to 
Thomas F. Riddick, one of the Directors of the 
Bank of Missouri, which said letters last named 
are filed with the Committee of Ways and Means, 
in support of a petition presented by Thomas F. 
Riddick, as agent for the bank. 

It will also be seen, by reference to the several 
agreements made by the Bank with the Treasury 
Department, and the general correspondence; also, 
the original certificates of deposite, that the Bank 
of Missouri never became bound, until the 9th of 
August, 1819, to pay over to the Treasury any 
other or better funds than such as they should re- 
ceive from the land offices, not having it in their 
power, before the said 9th of August, to direct 
what kind of paper should be received in payment 
for lands; this was, before that date, regulated by 
a list furnished the different Receivers, by the 
Treasury Department, and, whether at par or not, 
was received from them by the Bank of Missouri, 
and certificates of deposite, issued by the cashier, 
stating the amount received in par funds, and the 
amount received in such paper as had been au- 
thorized by the Treasury Department. The bank, 
therefore, clearly had a right to pay over such 
funds as was received by them; and the Govern- 
ment, in common justice, is bound to make com- 
pensation for the risk and loss incurred by the 
bank, in converting those funds into such other 
funds as could be used by the Treasury, in pay- 
ment of demands against them. 

Whenever these fair demands of the bank shall 
be liquidated and settled, the amount that will be 
then found due the United States will be much 
lessened, and the amount that has been transferred 
by the bank ample, and greatly more than suffi- 
cient to satisfy every cent justly due by the bank 





























to the United States. The amount that now 
stands meee on the books of the Treasury, if 
the nominal amount of all the moneys of every: 
description paid into bank by the land offices, , 
without any deduction having been made for ser- 
vices rendered, and for risk and loss in exchange. 

It will also be seen, by reference to the reports 
of the bank, and the report of the committee of 
the Missouri Legislature, that the Bank of Mis- 
souri did, at all times, conduct its operations with 
great care and circumspection, never having an’ 
average discount including notes on pledges os 
stock (with the exception of the deposite of $150,- 
000) greater than the capital stock, and never 
having its paper signed for circulation to a greater 
amount than $204,938 29, of which sum (if the 
books of the bank were within my reach,) I am 
satisfied it would be found that the average amount 
in circulation, from the completion of the payment 
of the capital stock, to the day of suspension, did 
not exceed $80,000; the greatest amount that ap- 
pears ever to have been in circulation, was $153,- 
899 50; of which sum $25,000, or near that 
amount, was specially deposited in the Branch 
Bank of the United States at Lexington, and be- 
longed to the Bank of Missouri; at the time the 
bank suspended payment, only $86,000, or there- 
abouts, was in circulation. 

The suspension, in August, 1821, cannot, there- 
fore, be attributed either to excessive loans, or to 
an excessive issue of the paper of the bank; but 
to the general situation of the Western country, 
which rendered it impossible for the bank to col- 
lect from its debtors, with sufficient promptness, to 
meet the demands for specie, created by the pres- 
sure that existed at that time, and to the circum- 
stance of this bank! being almost the only one 
who continued to pay specie on demand in the 
Western country. 

Question by Mr. Cook. Were you President 
of the Bank of Missouri in 1821 ? 

Answer. I was. 

Q. by’same. Do you believe that the account 
and monthly returns made by that bank were cor- 
rect, just, and true? 

A. I believe they were, and that the statement 
made by myself, and forwarded to Mr. Crawford, 
under date of 30th.June, 1821, Was also just and 
true. 

Q. From what land office were the largest de- 
posites made in the Bank of Missouri, between 
the Ist of July, 1818, and 9th August, 1819? 

A. From the land office at Franklin. 

Q. When did General Smith make his first de- 
posite ? 

A. I believe on the 7th December, 1818. 

Q. How much larger do you suppose these de- 
posites were than those from any other office ? 

A. Something more than twice the amount 
from the office at St. Louis. 

Q. What was the amount of General Smith’s 
deposite between the aforesaid periods ? 

A. I believe they amounted to $460,966 76; 
this I take from a memorandum in my posses- 
sion. 

Q. Were any of the notes received from him 
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refused to be received as cash, and were they spe- 
cially entered? If so, state the circumstances, 
and whether General Smith was apprized thereof. 

A. General Smith very seldom made his de- 


“posites in person. His office being near two hun- 


dred miles from the bank, they were generally 
placed in bank by some person in whom the Gen- 
eral had confidence, travelling to St. Louis or to 
the eastward, or by boats trading on the Missouri. 
I do not remember that the bank ever had any 
difficulty with General Smith or any other per- 
son, about his deposites. I believe they were 
always made in the same funds which he received 
for lands, and certificates were issued to him by 
the cashier, stating the kind of funds deposited 
which certificates were, no doubt, forwarded by 
him to the Treasury Department, as vouchers, 

Q. What amount of internal taxes were depos- 
ited, much or little? 

A. I do not remember of any deposites. being 
made of that description. 

Q. by Mr. Forsyth, When were the deposites 
of the Tennessee paper made by the Bank of Mis- 
souri, at Louisville ? 

A. I believe in May, 1820, having promised Mr. 
Crawford to have it forwarded as soon as I arrived 
at St. Louis, which was done by a special agent. 
I was afterwards informed that the agent of the 
Nashville Bank received the amount of the Nash- 
ville Bank paper, but that the agent of the Ten- 
nessee Bank had left Louisville a short time before 
the arrival of the special agent of the Missouri 
Bank at Louisville, and deposited it in the Branch 
Bank of the United States. 

Thomas F. Riddick states, that while a director 
of the bank, he had access at all times to the books 
and papers of the bank, being nominated by the 
President to act in his place pro tem., when he 
was absent at his farm, or was holding Indian 
treaties, or otherwise unable to attend; that he 
counted the Tennessee and other paper transferred 
to the Treasury, before the proposition of the 9th 
Augnst, 1818, was made, and that he took with 
him, when he left St. Louis for Washington City, 
in December, 1819, a considerable part of the funds 
intended to be so transferred, and made a deposite 
at Chillicothe, and in the Branch Bank of the Uni- 
ted States at Washington; which depusites made 
a part of the charge against him as agent of the 
bank, as contained in the monthly returns made 
to the Treasury in the months of January and 
February, 1820. Also, that what I have stated 
before the committee of my own knowledge is 
true, and what I have stated as matter of opinion, 
I believe to be true. 

Q. by Mr. Cook. When you discounted notes 
for individuals, in what kind of money did you 
advance the amount of such notes ? 

A. Those discounts were usually left in depos- 
ite, and drawn forin small sums at different times. 
They were then paid generally, in notes of the 
Bank of Missouri, or in such other funds as the 
bank had at the time, or as the party demanded. 

Q. Did not the amount of discounts by the 
Bank of Missouri always very greatly exceed the 
amount of its notes in circulation ? 








A. It is my impression that it always greatly 
exceeded that amount. 

Q. Did not so much of the ari advanced 
for discounts as exceeded the amount of the bank’s 
own paper, consist of moneys deposited in it by 
the Government ? 

A. It consisted in part of such moneys, but not 
wholly, because some part of those moneys were 
in notes that the bank could not use. 

Q. Did the bank ever refuse to receive depos- 
ites made by General Smith as cash ? 

A. So much of the deposite as was in cash was 
received as cash; so much of it as consisted of 
bills was receipted for as such; but the whole 
amount was credited together, without distinction. 

Did you, in receiving deposites from the 
Land Offices, ever keep a separate account of pa- 
per and of cash ? 

A. A memorandum of the sort vf funds received 
was kept by the cashier, but it did not go into the 
books of the bank. But, in private accounts with 
individuals, a separate account was in some in- 
stances kept for cash and for notes, by inserting in 
the ledger, opposite to the sums paid, the words 
‘ cash,” or “ foreign notes,” as the case might be. 
When deposites were made on account of the 
United States, a certificate was issued by the 
Cashier, stating whether the deposite had been 
made in cash, or in such notes as the Land Offi- 
ces were directed to receive. 

Q. Was not the principal part of the funds de- 
posited by Government in the Bank of Missouri, 
transferred to the Branch Bank of the United 
States at Louisville, and other banks in Ken- 
tucky ? 

A. There was no transfer made to any other 
bank in Kentucky but the bank at Louisville. 
The transfers made by the bank will appear in the 
communication of the Treasurer No. 2, dated 
March Ist, 1823. 

Q. Were not the funds which you say were 
worth four per cent. premium, oud wate over by 
the bank to Government, derived from the Gov- 
ernment deposites ? 

A. Some part of them might have been; the 
greater part was by the purchase of bills on the 
Government, sent to the Bank of the United 
States at Philadelphia, and to the Branch Bank 
of the United States at Washington City, for col- 
lection on the part of the bank. 

Q. Were not these bills paid for in the funds 
that had been deposited in the bank by the Gov- 
ernment ? 

A. cen were paid for out of the general fund 
of the bank. 

Q. Did such general fund embrace the public 
deposites ? 

A. There was no distinct account kept between 
the public fund and the general fund of the bank. 

Q. Was any premium paid by the bank on those 
Government bills in their purchase ? and if so, on 
how many, and to what amount ? 

A. A premium was frequently paid by the bank 


upon such purchase. I cannot say, without a rel- 
erence to the books of the bank, to what amount. 


A premium of two per cent. has in some cases 
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been paid, but it varied from par to one and a 
half and two per cent. When the bank sold their 
own bills on the Bank of the United States, it sold 
them at four per cent. premium. 

Q. By what means did the Bank of Missouri 
acquire funds in the Bank of the United States, on 
which it could draw bills? 

A. By collections made in the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States for and on account of the Bank of Mis- 
souri, and perhaps in some instances by deposites 
made there by individuals to the credit of the 
Bank of Missouri. 

Q. What description of debts were they which 
were collected by the Bank of the United States 
for the Bank of Missouri? 

A. A part of them were bills drawn by indi- 
viduals, and a part of them were bills drawn by 
persons authorized to draw on the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the expenditure of public moneys. 
Much the greater part, I believe, however, were 
bills drawn by individuals. 

Q. You stated that the Government funds in 
the Bank of Missouri, at the time it suspended 
cash payments, consisted of bills which could 
not be converted into cash, or such suspension 
would not have happened. I wish you now to 
state what amount of bills deposited on account of 
the Government was in the Bank of Missouri at 
the time the suspension of cash payments took 
place. 

A. I was not correctly understood, if it was 
supposed that I said that the Government funds 
in bank at the time of the suspension consisted of 
bills. Although a credit then stood on the books 
of the Bank of the United States, the money cor- 
responding with that credit was not actually in 
the bank. The amount due the Government, as 
appeared on the books of the bank, was very near 
the amount allowed as a permanent deposite, 
which was payable six months after the bank 
ceased to be employed as an office of public 
deposite. 

Q. What sum did, then, remain in bank, of 
bills which had been entered to the credit of the 
United States ? 

A. A very small amount, perhaps about five 
thousand dollars. 

Q. When the arrangement was made with the 
Bank of Missouri, under which it was to retain a 
permanent deposite, what was the amount first 
understood it should so retain ? 

A. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Q. Was there not an arrangement made with 
the Secretary of the Treasury by letters of August 
and September, 1819, by which the same moneys 
were to have been received by the Government, 
or a considerable portion of them, as were re- 
ceived under the subsequent arrangement of March, 
1820? And did not the bank fail to comply with 
the first arrangement alluded to? 

A. The letter of the bank of the 9th of August, 
1819, and the arrangement made by me, in March, 
1820, will answer that question. Whatever paper, 
under the first arrangement, was not transferred, 
the bank, of course, was accountable for in cash. 

Q. Was not a part of the same paper which 
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was to have been transferred under the first ar- 
rangement, afterwards received under the second, 
in a depreciated state? 

A. No. I believe that all the paper transferred 
to the Government was of the same value at the 
time of the tranSfer, as it was at the time it was 
agreed to be transferred by letter of the 9th of 
August. 

Q. Was not a considerable part of the paper 
transferred under the arrangement contained in 
the letter of the 20th of March, 1820, greatly be- 
low par? 

A. It was. 

Q. What amount of it, as nearly as you can 
recollect, was below par? 

A. Something more than one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Q. Did the Bank of Missouri ever receive an 
answer, from the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
the following clause in a letter signed by Augus- 
tus Chouteau, President, and dated 9th August, 
1819, viz: 

“ As to the Bank of Edwardsville, the only one near 
us, we cannot give it our confidence. Their paper is 
received with distrust, even in their own neighborhood, 
and passed from hand to hand as soon as possible. 
Owing to the intimate connexion which it had with 
the Bank of St. Louis, which cannot pay its debta, 
and has entirely discontinued business, the capital 
stock of that bank has been taken for the most part, 
and is now owned by five or six individuals, some of 
them living out of the State, and the direction secured 
to such persons as they may choose to appoint. ‘There 
are other objections which we forbear to mention.” 

A. I never saw any answer to this clause, and 
believe that none was ever received by the 
bank. 

Q. Was the opinion here expressed by the 
Bank of Missouri, concerning the Bank of Ed- 
wardsville, continued to be entertained by the 
former, for any length of time after the date of 
that letter, and how long? 

A. I cannot positively say, as to any other per- 
son but myself; but my impressions were changed 
after I-understood, from common report, that the 
Bank of Edwardsville had determined to forfeit 
the stock of those persons who should not pay the 
requisitions of the bank. I understood that Gen- 
eral Payne, of Kentucky, and others, were stock- 
holders to a large amount, and | believed that 
they would fail to pay for the stock subscribed if 
demanded in cash. This, I think, was my im- 
pression at the time, but it was derived merely 
from report then prevailing. 

THOMAS F. RIDDICK. 





James L. Anthony, sworn at the request of Mr. Ed- 
wards. 

Iam aclerk in the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I first heard of Mr. Stephenson’s 
alleged letter to the Department, since Mr. Ed- 
wards’s memorial was presented to Congress. I 
have at all times free access to the room in which 
the bank letters are kept, and have had occasion- 
ally to go there to consult those letters with re- 
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spect to deposites by individuals, in payment of 
debts to the ieee. I was not consulted, 
previously to the report made by the Treasur 

to Congress, on the subject of its correspond- 
ence with the banks, as to my knowledge of the 
receipt of the alleged letter from Mr. Stephenson. 
I have not heard that that letter has been found in 
the Department, since Mr. Edwards’s memorial 
was presented, nor have I ever heard from any 
person in the Department, or in any way con- 
nected with it, or from any other person, that such 
a letter ever was there, or that the Secretary had, 
at any time, seen it. J. L. ANTHONY. 





Exhibit of the amount, 4c., deposited in the Bank of 
Missouri, by the Receivers of the Land Offices at 
Kaskaskia, Franklin, St. Louis, and Edwardsville, 
as contained in twenty six certificates of deposite, 
enclosed in a communication from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, of the 8th of June, 1824, to the Com- 















mittee appointed on the of N. Edwards. 
£453 5| 845s 
esges| sais 
Land offices and dates| =#2E 3/525" | Amt. of each 
of the certificates of | SS ack = BS deposite. 
deposite. = er gasite 
Kaskaskia. 
Sept. 4,1818  - | $20,243 | $4,236 21 | $24,479 21 
Oct. 3,1818 -| 9,887] 2,69881| 12,585 81 
Nov. 23,1818 -| 9,990! 6.01045! 16,000 45 
Dec. 1,1818 -| 6,139 861 00| 7,000 00 
Feb. 5,1819 -| 8,129} 3,611 00] 11,740 00 
Franklin. : 
Dec. 7, 1818 50,446 | 7,078 87 | 57,524 87 


Jan. 14, 1819 38,322 | 5,245 62) 43,567 62 


Jan. 20, 1819 2,776 | 070| 2,776 70 
Feb. 6, 1819 28,479 1,77519| 30,254 19 
Mar. 22, 1819 14,258 | 086! 14,258 86 
Mar. 24, 1819 73,924 | 27,078 00 | 101,002 00 


° 
7 
= 
= 

- 
= 

- 

>a 
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e | 


Mar. 24, 1819 
April 29, 1819 
May 25, 1819 
June 19, 1819 


| 
| 


37,235 | 20,800 00| 58,035 00 
16,667} 20904| 16,876 04 
42,834 | 28,734 30 71,568 30 
18,670 | 44,353 02} 63,023 02 





June 22, 1819 - 2,080 16 2,080 16 
St. Louis. 
Oct. 6,1818 -)| 23,315| 230904! 25,624 04 
Nov. 3,1818 - | 10,225!) 1,775.00)! 12,000 00 
Dec. 2,1818 -| 7,802) 19900) 8,001 00 
Dec. 17,1818 -| 15,500 328 43) 15,828 43 
Feb. 5,1819 -| 9,825 " 9,825 00 
Feb. 26,1819  -| 33,916 810 00 | 34,726 00 
Mar. 30,1819 -| 23,464/ 1,41500/| 24,879 00 
April30,1819 -| 40,364} 5,758 59| 46,122 59 
Edwardsville. | 
Sept.26,1818 -| 7,080! 1,13500/ 8,215 00 
Oct. 29,1818 -| 4000! °- | 4.00000 
Totals, eas | 553,490 |168,503 29 | 721,993 29 





John Forsyth, of the House of Representatives, sworn 
at the request of Mr. Edwards. 

I first heard of the alleged letter of Mr. Ste- 

phenson to the Treasury, after Mr. Edwards’s me- 


morial was presented to Congress, A day or 
two after Mr. Crawford’s report came into Con- 
gress, I read that report, but had no conversation 
with any person respecting Mr. Stephenson’s let- 
ter until afterwards. I never have heard from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from any person con- 
nected with the Treasury Department, or from 
any member of Congress, that such a letter has 
been found. I was shown by a member of the 
House of Re tatives a letter from a gentle- 
man in Richmond, in which the writer stated 
that a passenger on board the steamboat from 
Washington down the river, had said that Mr. 
Cook, a member of Congress from Illinois, had 
Mr.-Crawford’s answer to the letter of Mr. Ste- 
phenson ready to produce, on which I called upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and mentioned to 
him what I had heard. He replied “it was poss- 
ible, but it scarcely could be so.” 
J. FORSYTH. 


Jonathan Jennings, of the House of Representatives, 
sworn at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


Question by Mr. Cook. In the report made b 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, 14t 
February, 1822, he states, that “for the public 
‘ money on deposite in the Bank of Vincennes at 
‘ the time of its failure, collateral security has been 
‘ obtained.” I wish you to state your knowledge 
of the nature of that security. 

Answer. The collateral security consisted of as- 
signments of certain bonds given to the Bank of 
Vincennes, in behalf of the State of Indiana, and 
a note of a Mr. Piatt and his endorsers, as also a 
transfer in trust for the use of the United States, 
of certain real property. The value of the collate- 
ral security, when given, I should have estimated, 
provided there had been no substantial objections 
to the character and circumstances under which 
the assignments and transfers were made, as being 
worth a sum not to exceed $80,000; the greater 
part of which, however, since the assignments and 
transfer, owing to various causes, has become una- 
vailable to the United States, and, in my opinion, 
the residue will not yield more than $20,000. 

Q. Do you know of any steps taken since the 
arrangement of 1821, to get security for this debt ? 

A. 1 know of none, except what was obtained 
through General Noble, at Brookville, Indiana, 
in the year 1822; of the value of which I am un- 
acquainted. 

Question by Mr. Floyd. Had you any agency 
in procuring the Bank of Vincennes to be made a 
depository of public moneys ? 

Answer. Among others, I recommended that 
measure. The bank then appeared from its quar- 
terly returns, submitted to me as Governor of the 
State, to be entirely solvent. Those returns con- 
tained only the general accounts of the bank ; nor 
was the institution required by any provision of 
its charter, to submit any list of its debtors, and 
the amount owing by each, to any State authority ; 
which it uniformly refused to do when applied to 
for that purpose. 

Question by Mr. Floyd. When the bank thus 
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refused, and you were Governor, did you commu- 
nicate thet refusal to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or'did you at any time express to him any doubts 
or suspicions touching its solvency. 

A. Couwes entertained any doubt of the solvency 
or integrity of the Bank of Vincennes, until late 
in the year 1820, and the records of the State 

verament will show, that, in my communica- 
tions to the Legislature, I did not recommend an 
examination into the situation of the bank until 
December, 1820; prior to which time, it will ap- 

r, however, from the communications of the 

retary of the Treasury to the bank, that the 
latter had committed a breach of its engagements 
with the former, in failing to pay drafts drawn 
by the Treasury as — the 19th of October, 
18th of November, 28th December, 1819, and 10th 
of March, 1820; of which failure to pay those 
drafts, I have no recollection of having had any 
information, until the session of Con before 
the last. I was informed, however, of one small 
draft, drawn on the bank by the Treasury, having 
been dishonored during the Winter of 1820-21, 
shortly before I personally examined said bank. 
Upon this examination, I discovered the bank had 
not two hundred dollars of available funds, and 
that a draft drawn upon it for moneys in favor of 
the Pension Agent for the Indiana roll, had been 
diverted from its legitimate object, to the prejudice 
of the Government. I advised the Secretary of 
War of the circumstances. 

I made no communication to the Secretary of 
the Treasury when the bank declined giving a list 
of its debtors, and the amount owing by each. 
The bank was not bound to give such list, nor 
was it required by me only in compliance with 
resolutions of the Legislature, nor was it incum- 
bent on me, or necessary, to detail to the Treasury 
Department such refusal on the part of the bank, 
and the reasons offered by the bank as inducing a 
refusal, on its part, to give publicity to such list, 
inasmuch as the Secretary of the Treasury made 
the rendition of such list, by the bank, quarter 
yearly, to himself, a condition upon which depos- 
ites were to be made in the Bank of Vincennes, and 
which was acceded to by the latter. 

JONATHAN JENNINGS. 





Langdon Cheves sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


I became President of the Bank of the United 
States on 6th March, 1819, and continued till the 
beginning of January, 1823. I know but very 
little concerning the liability of local banks to the 
Government of the United States. My duties in 
the United States Bank consisting wholly of su- 
perintendence, I could not concern myself with 
the details of its business. I considered the lia- 
bility of local baaks to the Government as a mat- 
ter external to the business of the United States 
Bank. The chief of what I do know on that 
subject is derived from a letter from the Cashier 
of the Branch Bank of the United States, at Lou- 
isville, dated 2d May, 1820, a copy of which I 
now produce. [Here Mr. Cheves read the letter.] 

Question. When the Treasury of the United 


States gave drafts to the Bank of the United 
States on any of the local banks, did the Bank of 
the United States feel itself bound to receive in: 
paymentof such drafts any thing else than itsown: 
paper, or the legal currency of the country ? 

Answer. The Bank of the United States did 
not feel itself legally bound to receive any thing 
but its own paper and the legal currency of the 
country. But it was in the habit, with a view of 
being useful to the Government and the country, 
of receiving almost any thing that it could con- 
vert, safely and conveniently, into cash. 

Q. The rule of the United States Bank in re- 
ceiving deposites is, that, when a deposite is made 
generally, the bank is liable for the amount of 
such deposite in cash, is it not ? 

A, That is the general rule, to which I recollect 
but one exception, which was under a particular 
arrangement in ne to certain Western banks, 
by which the bank received deposites from Re- 
ceivers of Public Moneys in current bills of these 
banks, and credited them as cash, on the condition, 
that if not duly paid, they should again be charged 
to the Government. 

Q. This exception grew out of an arrangement 
which took place after you entered into the super- 
ee of the United States Bank, did it not? 

» Yes. 
Q. by Mr. Forsyth. Do you know what is the 
per centage of the loss of the United States Bank 
on their debts in the Western States ? 

A. I cannot state with accuracy. It exceeded 
ten per cent. and amounted, perhaps, to fifteen. 

Q. As President of the bank, you had, of course, 
constant intercourse with the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; can you testify as to the zeal, integrity, 
and ability, with which that part of his duty, 
which relates to the collection of the public moneys, 
was performed, so far as it came under your ob- 
servation ? 

A. I had much and anxious intercourse with 
the Secretary of the Treasury personally, and by 
letter, in relation to the currency of the country, 
and the collection of the public debts, as well in 
the Atlantic as the Western States. It was a 
crisis of unexampled difficulty. The great object 
was to restore and preserve a sound currency, gen- 
erally, through the Union. As it regarded the 
Atlantic portion of the Union, it appeared, to my 
judgment, to involve the soundness of the cur- 
rency ; but, as it regarded the Western States, it 
seemed to me to involve the existence of any cur- 
rency at all. I undefstood, distinctly, that it was 
the object of the Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
Western States, to prevent its sudden and total 
prostration. In my opinion, the Secretary of the 
Treasury displayed much ability, great zeal and 
industry, perfect integrity, and commanded as 
much success as was practicable, under the cir- 
cumstances of the times. 

Q. by Mr. Cook. In expressing this opinion, do 
you do it with a full knowledge of the connexion 
between the Treasury Department and the West- 
ern banks in which the public moneys were de- 
posited, and of the manner in which those banks 
fulfilled their engagements with the Treasury ? 
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A. I do not do it with a full knowledge of these 
circumstances, but I do it with a great deal of 
knowledge of the subject. If this question be in- 
tended to refer to my answers to previous ques- 
tions concerning the arrangements between the 
Western banks and the Government, it is neces- 
sary to state that I understand those questions and 
answers to refer to the details which governed the 
transactions of those banks with the Government, 
of which I am ignorant; but the answer which I 
have just given refers to the general conduct and 
the success of the measures of the Treasury, and 
I know them from my correspondence and inter- 
course with the Secretary, and from the operations 
of the Bank of the United States, through which 
large sums of money were collected for the use of 
the Government in the Western States. _ 

LANGDON CHEVES. 


Hon. Ninian Edwards sworn, by order of the Com- 
mittee 





Question by Mr. Livingston. You stated in an 
examination before a former committee, in your 
answer to the 8th interrogatory, that you had pre- 
vailed upon Colonel Stephenson to write a letter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the 
ae of continuing deposites of public money 
in the Bank of Edwardsville, and that you saw 
him write the letter, and enclose a publication 
made by you therein. The committee wish to 
know whether you read that letter immediately 
after it was written, and, more particularly than 
is stated in that deposition, what passed between 
yen and Colonel Stephenson on that occa- 
sion 

A. The circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten were these: Colonel Stephenson was, at that 
time, the Receiver of Public Moneys, and also the 
President of the Bank. He was very unwilling that 
I should withdraw from the bank, and supposed 
that my doing so would be likely to impair its 
credits and increase the responsibility upon him 
for the deposites in it. I was myself glad of the 
opportunity of circumstances so favorable to my 
advising him with success to write the letter to 
the Secretary, and he was very easily prevailed 
upon to do so, and applied to me to write such a 
letter for him, as I thought he ought to write to the 
Secretary ; and 1 accordingly wrote the draught 
of such letter—went to his siheb-cohndined there 
until he had copied it, and afterwards compared 
the copy made by him with the draught. At the 
same time that he wrote the letter, he enclosed, to 
be sent with it, as I believe was his intention, a 
printed copy of my publication announcing my 
intention to withdraw from the Bank of Edwards- 
ville. I have no doubt that he sent the letter, be- 
cause, from the conversation I had with him, it 
appeared to be his desire to send it, so far as I 
could discover; and his subsequent conversation 
left no doubt on my mind that he did send it. I 
have no recollection of having seen the original 
draught abovementioned from the time it was 
copied by Colonel Stephenson until the time of my 
late return to Edwardsville. It was then shown to 
me by Thomas Lippincott, who was employed in 


doing business in the Land Office, and who took 
it in my presence among the files of that office. 
The copy now presented was made out, I think, 
by himself, and is either sworn or affirmed to as 
a true one. Mr. Lippincott is a gentleman of fair 
and respectable character, and, as I understand 
and believe, was secretary or clerk to one branch 
of the last Legislature of Illinois. Although I can- 
not swear that this is a literal copy of the original 
draught, I know it to be substantially correct, 
nor have I the least doubt of its being literally so. 
Upon the original draught, as found in the files of 
the office, was an endorsement, in the handwrit- 
ing of Mr. Stephenson, the words of which 
were, as far as I recollect, the following: “Co 
to the Treasury Department, October, 1819,” or 
words to that effect. An additional reason which 
induces me to believe that the letter was sent, is, 
that the said Mr. Lippincott also showed me the 
copy of another letter which he took from the files 
of the office, which was in the handwriting of 
Colonel Stephenson, the late Receiver, and pur- 
ported to be a letter from the said Receiver to Mr. 
Crawford, dated, I think, the 22d October, 1819, 
which, from the subject of it, appears to refer to 
the before described letter. 

Q. by Mr. Forsyth. Was there any part of the 
original draft of the letter from Mr. Stephenson 
of October 12, 1819, underscored ? 

A. I donot recollect that there was. I perceive 
that there is an underscoring in a part of the copy 
now presented, which may have been done in 
consequence of the object for which this copy 
was taken; which, originally, was not that it 
might be sworn to, but that it might be published. 
It was sworn to subsequently to the arrival of the 
summons from this committee to myself. 

Q. by Mr. Forsyth. Was that underscoring 
made by you, or at your request ? 

A. I do not think it was made by me, and I do 
not remember that it was made at my request. [ 
do suppose it was made by the gentleman who 
took the copy, and that it was done by him in 
consequence of his knowledge of my object in 
searching for the letter. 

Q. by Mr. Forsyth. You say that you perceive 
a partof the copy is underscored. Is this the first 
time you have noticed the circumstance ? 

A. I do not recollect noticing it heretofore, but 
think it is highly probable that I did, as the copy 
was intended for publication, and this is a point 
to which 1 should naturally have wished to call 
the public attention, and of which wish the gen- 
tleman who made the wet was well apprized. 

Q. by Mr. Forsyth. Your belief is that this 
underscoring was done before the affidavit was 
attached to the copy ? 

A. Such is my belief. I have no doubt of it. 

Q. This copy has been aiready published. Have 
you seen the publication of it in one of the public 
newspapers of this city ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Was the copy for that publication furnished 
by you ? 

A. I submit to the committee whether that is a 
proper question. 
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[Mr. Forsyth here stated that he had a particu- 
lar reason for making the inquiry.. The letter as 
published contains a part in italics which corres- 
ponds to the part underscored in the copy now 
presented ; and he wished to ask whether the ty pes 
of the publication were set from this copy ?} 

A. I have no objection to answer, provided the 
committee think it a proper question. This copy 
is that from which I suppose the publication was 
made, as it was furnished by myself for that pur- 


a. How long was it out of your hands ? 

A. Not more than a day or two, as well as I 
can recollect. 

Q. Was it sent to the editors of the paper in 
which it was published, or was it delivered per- 


sonally ? 

A. | do not recollect which. My impression is, 

that I delivered it to some person to take it to the 

rinters—probably Mr. Cook. Whoever took it, 
es the act as equivalent to a personal de- 
livery of it by myself. 

Q. Did you search, or cause search to be made, 
in the office of the Receiver at Edwardsville, for 
the answer of the Treasury Department to the let- 
ter of which you now poe a copy ? 

A. I went to the office for the special purpose 
of endeavoring to ascertain if there was not a let- 
ter in it from Mr. Crawford to the late Receiver, 
directing him to continue the deposites in the 
Bank of Edwardsville. 

Q. Did you find the answer to the letter of 
which you now present a copy ? 

A. I found a Jetter from Mr. Crawford, of the 
6th of August, 1819, I think; another of the 1st 
of November, of the same year; and one of April 
(probably the 20th) 1820. The second of these, 
viz; that of the lst of November, it is my opinion, 
was written in consequence of the letter of the 
Receiver of October 12th, 1819. 

Q. You state, in your examination before the 
committee of the last Congress, that Colonel 
Stephenson informed you, after he had written 
that letter, that he received a letter from. the 
Secretary of the Treasury directing him to con- 
tinue the deposites in the Bank of Edwards- 
ville. In your letter to the Secretary, of the 
9th February, 1822, you say that he (meaning Mr. 
Stephenson) informed you that that letter had 
been answered. I wish to know exactly what the 
declaration made to you by Mr. Stephenson was ; 
whether he said he had received an answer to the 
letter, or whether he said he had received a letter 
directing him to continue the deposites in the Ed- 
wardsville Bank. 

A. The letter of the 12th October was written 
previously to my coming on to Congress. On 
my return from Congress, after the session suc- 
ceeding the date of this letter, I asked the Receiver 
what answer Mr. Crawford had given to that let- 
ter. He told me either that he had received a let- 
ter from Mr. Crawford directing him to continue 
the deposites, or that Mr. Crawford had written 
to him directing him to do so; from which I un- 
derstood him that he had received an answer from 
Mr. Crawford. I am positive he told me that he 


had received a letter from. Mr. Crawford, direct- 
ing him to continue the deposites ; but, whether 
he alluded to the letter of the 1st November, 1819, 
or to that of the 20th April, 1820, or to any other 
letter in particular, Ido not know; for 1 do not 
recollect to have seen either of these letters from 
a Crawford until my late return to Edwards- 
ville, 

Q. Did not you consider that letter which you 
draughted for Mr. Stephenson, as a letter from the 
Receiver of Public Moneys to the Secretary of 
the Treasury ? 

A. It was certainly a letter from the Receiver 
of Public Moneys, but he was, at the same time, 
President of the Bank of Edwardsville. I per- 
ceive, from the copy, it is dated atthe “ Receiver’s 
Office.” I know that the Receiver’s letter was 
written there from the draught alluded to. 

A. You state that you returned from Congress 
in the Spring of 1819, and found the Bank of Ed- 
wardsville under great pressure. I wish to know 
whether you apprized the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury that such was the fact, or advised the Re- 
ceiver of Public Moneys to withhold deposites in 
that bank on account of it? 

A. I do not recollect that I did write directly to 
the Secretary myself; but I am under an impres- 
sion that the President of the Bank did write him 
a letter, the object of which was to induce him to 
forbear drawing upon the bank while it was under 
difficulty. I made a communication to Colonel 
Johnson, during that Summer, whose brother-in- 
law held more stock in the bank than any other 
person, of the difficulties with which the bank 
was then struggling, and with a view that he 
should, and the expectation that he would, com- 
municate the same to Mr. Crawford. I am in- 
duced to believe that he did so, from a letter from 
Mr. Crawford to Colonel Johnson, of the 15th 
July, 1819, which I now submit to the committee, 
and which acknowledges the receipt of a cammu- 
nication from me to Colonel Johnson, upon the 
subject alluded to. Nothing of this, however, 
was done with a view to show Mr. Crawford the 
danger to Government of continuing the deposites 
in that bank, but rather to induce him not to draw 
upon it at that particular time. 

The difficulties of the bank I considered, at that 
time, but temporary; I thought it could be con- 
ducted through them, and did not feel myself at 
liberty to withdraw from it until this had been 
done, which finally was effected, as I conceived, 
in a great measure, by my own diligent manage- 
ment of, and my assistance to the bank. 

I do not recollect that I did particularly advise 
the Receiver of Public Moneys to withhold de- 
posites in the Edwardsville Bank at that time, nor 
until after I had made my publication in the St. 
Louis Enquirer. 

-Q. After your publication, and when you con- 
sidered the bank as out of danger, you then ad- 
vised the Receiver to withhold deposites ? 

A. Yes. My object in that publication was to 
free myself from all responsibility for the bank— 
to state what I believed to be the real truth con- 
cerning it, and to leave the public and the Secre- 
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‘tary to judge for themselves, how far they could 


confide in it without any responsibility on my | Ba 


t. 
“2. You state that you enclosed a copy of this 
publication to Mr. Crawford ; was ii accompanied 
‘with any thing written to him, or simply covered 
with an envelope, and directed to him ? 

A. I think it was simply enclosed and directed 
‘to him, and that nothing was written but the 
direction. 

Q. Did you not write, at Mrs. Stephenson’s 
request, a letter purporting to be from her to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and dated 18th Sep- 
tember, 1819 ? 

A. I submit to the committee whether this is a 

per question. Iam perfectly willing to answer 
it if they so decide; and I am also willing to 
waive the objection. 

[The committee having decided that the ques- 
tion was a proper one—] 

A. I did write a letter for Mrs. Stephenson, 
which I believe she copied, signed, and, I have 
no doubt, sent, in reply to a letter from Mr. Craw- 
‘ford to Colonel Stephenson, which was received 
during his absence on a journey to Kentucky; 

and the original draught, which was written by my- 
' self, I have lately seen on the files of the Receiver’s 
Office, at Edwardsville. 

Q. Do you recollect whether Mr. Stephenson 
was in Edwardsville at the time your publication 
in the “ Enquirer” appeared ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. After your publication, and before the writ- 
ing of this letter of Mr. Stephenson’s, which you 
allege to have been written, you knew that com- 
plaints had been made, on the part of the Trea- 
sury, of his withholding deposites of public moneys 
in his hands? 

A. Thave no knowledge of having seen or heard 
any thing on that subject, saving the letter which 
arrived at Edwardsville directed to Colonel Ste- 
phenson, during his absence. 

Q. Do you, or not, know that, before or about 
the time of this transaction, in the Spring, Sum- 
mer, or Fall of 1819, Colonel Stephenson had 


loaned large sums of money to different indi- 
viduals ? 


A. I do not recollect of knowing or hearing of 


any such loans by him. A list, I understood, was 
found after his death, of moneys loaned; but this 
was subsequent to the time mentioned in the ques- 
tion; nor do I remember hearing the name of more 
than one individual to whom it was then ascer- 
tained he had loaned money. 

Q. You insinuate, in your memorial to Con- 
gress, that there wasa letter written by Mr. Craw- 
ord to the Receiver at Edwardsville, which was, 
in reality, an answer to the letter alleged by 
you to have been written by Mr. Stephenson, but 
which was so contrived as to appear not to be 
such an answer; can you assign any conceivable 
motive which could lead to such a course on the 
part of Mr. Crawford at that time? 

A. Mr. Crawford, as I believe, had received 
much information against the Bank at Edwards- 
ville, some of which appears in the documents, 








and particularly the letter of the President of the 
of Missouri, dated, I think, 9th August, 
1819. This was naturally calculated to excite 
his fears for the safety of the deposites; my with- 
drawal from the bank was calculated to confirm 
those fears; and I think it highly probable that 
he might not have been willing to disclose any 
circumstance which was calculated to increase 
his responsibility for continuing those deposites 
in that bank; and I believe those deposites were 
continued there more through the influence of 
General Payne and his connexions, than from that 
of any other persons. 

Q. I understand you, then, to say that Mr. 
Crawford at that time anticipated the failure of 
that bank, and sought to provide a screen from 
the responsibility of having continued the public 
deposites there. 

A. My opinion is, that he did receive my pub- 
lication and the Receiver’s letter, and that he has 
withheld them, and I have already assigned the 
motiye which I supposed might have governed 
him in doing so; but, whether that resulted from 
an actual anticipation of the failure of the bank, 
or from an apprehension only, that it might fail, 
I do not undertake to decide. 

Q. You state that you determined to sustain 
that bank, and you lay great stress on the circum- 
stance of your withdrawal from it; will you state 
how you were enabled to sustain it? 

A. I endeavored to sustain it by my influence, 
by my own funds, and by my personal attention 
to it. 

Q. Did you make any deposite about that 
time with a view to sustain it? and if so, to what 
amount ? 

A. L aided it by advancing my own money or 
bills; but cannot say to what amount. I held my- 
self ready to give it further assistance, if it had 
required it. 

Q. When you stated that you did not see the 
draught of the Receiver’s letter until “ your late re- 
turn to Edwardsville,” did you mean your return 
in April or May last ? 

A. I did. 


Q. Did you see that draught after it was copied 
of the Receiver and examined, and previously to 
its being taken from the files by Mr. Lippincott ? 

A. Not that I recollect. 

Q. Was a letter-book kept in the office of the 
Receiver at Edwardsville ? 

A. I believe there is. 

Q. Is this letter from the Receiver copied in 
that book ? 

A. I think that in the letter-book I saw, that 
letter does not appear. There are also other let- 
ters, and one or more, I think, from Mr. Craw- 
ford, which are on the files in the office, which 
are not recorded in the book I examined, or if they 
were I did not see them. 

Q. Are there any of the letters from the Re- 
ceiver to the Department of the Treasury, of the 
same year with the alleged letter, which are not 
recorded in that book? {£ include Mrs. Steven- 
son’s letter in this question. 

A. My examination of the letter-book was so 
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slight that I cannot pretend to say whether it was 
so or not. I do not recollect whether Mrs. Ste- 
venson’s letter appears upon the letter-book or not. 
It is my impression that Mr. Crawford’s letter of 
the 1st of November, 1819, is not recorded in the 
book that I saw, though I cannot speak with cer- 
tainty about it. 

Q. Were you not engaged, prior to your jour- 
ney to Edwardsville, in preparing a publication 
with respect to these documents against Mr. 
Crawford ? 

A. To that question I positively object. My 
communication to the House is here; it speaks 
for itself ; it cannot be material when or where it 
was written. 

[The committee decided he was not bound to 


ee 

Q. You have stated in your communication to 
the House of Representatives that you are the au- 
thor of the A. B. publications which accompanied 
your address; are you not also the author of the 
other A. B. publications which appeared either be- 
fore or since in the Washington Republican against 
the Secretary of the Treasury ? 

A. To that question I object to answer. I am 
answerable only for those A. B. publications which 
I have acknowledged. 

{The committee decided that he was not bound 
to answer.] 

Q. Have you not, at another time, denied your 
being the author of the said A. B. publications 
which you now avow ? 

A. To this question I also object to answer. 

{The committee decided that he was not bound 
to answer.] 

Q. The packet I now present to you contains 
the original address presented by you to the House 
of Representatives ; will you please to separate 
those parts of that address which were sent to this 
city by mail, from those — which were sup- 
plied after its arrival here 

A. The communication is before the House as 
a whole, and as a whole was referred to this com- 
mittee. I do not feel myself under any obligation 
to state how its several parts got here. 

[The committee decided that he was not bound 
to answer.]| 

Q. I wish to know whether you are not the au- 
thor of the printed letter now shown to you, and 
which is contained in the Washington Gazette of 
the 24th December, 1821, and dated the 12th of 
that month, and purporting to be written by a gen- 
tleman in Ohio? 

A. I do notconsider myself bound to answer the 
question, unless the committee shall so direct me. 

[The committee decided that he was not bound 
to answer.] 

Q. Are you the author of all those A. B. publi- 
cations which accompany your memorial to Con- 
gress. 

A. Lam. 

Q. Were not the materials of your memorial 
to Congress collected and prepared by you before 
you had seen that letter of Mr. Crawford to Con- 
gress which you allege to be the ground of that 
memorial ? 


eee atti tttLC OLLLLL 
———— ee 


A. Thad no intention last session of attacking 
Mr. Crawford, unless it should be necessary to m 
own defence, or unless I myself had been attacked. 
I had no knowledge of Mr. Crawford’s report un- 
til the morning after it was made. A copy of it 
was then brought to my room by Mr. Cook, in 
consequence of which I changed my determina- 
tion to have left here on that day, and endeavored 
then to collect such documents as I thought might 
be useful to me in case I should reply to it. Not 
one word of my address to the House was written 
in the City of Washington, nor have I any recol- 
lection of having conversed on the subject of Mr. 
Crawford’s report with but three members of the 
House of Representatives, viz: Mr. Cook, Colonel 
Moore, and Mr. Campbell of Ohio. I left the city 
the next day, the 24th, without any settled plan 
of answering it, and, with the aid. of no other 
materials than those I collected here in the city, 
and my own memory. In making the references 
which are contained in my address to the House 
of Representatives, 1 had recourse, in general, to 
the A. B. ee which I had collected here, 
and which contained a reference to those docu- 
ments. I occasionally made some notes on my 
journey to Wheeling, where my address was writ- 
ten, and from which place it was sent to this city ; 
and I expect the documents referred to by Mr. 
Forsyth, as having been furnished here, were ob- 
tained by Mr. Cook, to whom I wrote for that 
purpose. I regretted the necessity that I felt my- 
self under to write at all, and would not have 
done so, if I could have hoped, by any more pa- 
cific means that would not have been degrading, 
to have obtained a withdrawal of an insinuation 
which I conceived was calculated to injure me. 
Every single thing used in my address to the 
House was collected from a mass of my own pri- 
vate papers, and by two of my friends as they 
could get them elsewhere, after the report of Mr. 
Crawiord was presented. These things, thus col- 
lected, with the aid of my own memory, consti- 
tuted the materials from which my address to the 
House was written. 

Q. Did you not, immediately after Mr. Craw- 
ford’s report was made to Congress, and before 
you left this city, state to Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, 
that you then had twenty or thirty pages prepared 
against Mr.Crawford? State what conversation 
took place between you and Mr. Campbell, on 
that subject. 

A. I think it was on the morning I left this 
city, that I met with Mr. Campbell, who intro- 
duced a conversation concerning this report of 
Mr. Crawford’s, by asking me whether I had seen 
the report, and appeared, from the remarks which 
he made, to consider that report as containing an 
attack upon me. He spoke of its being presented 
at so late a period of the session. In the course of 
the conversation, I mentioned to him that I con- 
sidered it, on this last account, as being very un- 
generous, or words to that effect. I stated to him 
that I had, during last Summer, received infor- 
mation that I was to be attacked at the then ensu- 
ing session of Congress ; and I think it is probable 
I stated to him the particulars of that informa- 
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tion. Thinking it so probable that I may have 
stated it, I will now repeat what the information 
was. In travelling through Kentucky last Sum- 
mer, in Russelsville, I received a confidential 
communication from Virginia, stating that I was 
to be attacked, as is before alleged; that Gover- 
nor Coles, of Illinois, was expected to co-operate 
in the attack, and advising me to come ona week 
or two before the meeting of Congress, to be pre- 
pared for it. In consequence of this information, 
and not expecting to return home for some con- 
siderable time, 1 wrote to Mr. Cook to call upon 
Governor Coles upon the subject. And I have 
since seen a correspondence between Mr. Cook 
and Mr. Coles, on the subject, which I men- 
tion, because it affords to any who may be in- 
clined to make a further inquiry, the means of 
ascertaining the truth of the fact. Under an ex- 
pectation thus produced, I had beeu engaged in 
writing, and in preparing for the warfare which I 
expected was to come on, and I believe I stated 
that fact to Mr.Campbell. I know that I alluded 
to it, in speaking to him, but there is nothing 
copied into my address that I had previously writ- 
ten with that view. In consequence of the im- 
pression which Mr. Campbell’s conversation left 
SS age my mind, that he thought I ought to answer 

r. Crawford’s statement, I wrote back to him, 
while on my journey, that I should do so the first 
leisure time | got, and intimated that I did not 
expect to occupy more than three hours in doing 
it. I do not know whether he received the letter, 
but I expect that he did. 

Q. Did you not state, in that conversation, to 
Mr. Campbell, that you had written twenty or 
thirty pages against Mr. Crawford, which you 
could not complete until you got to Wheeling, 
for want of documents which you expected to find 
there ? 

A. I do not recollect that I made such a state- 
Ment to Mr. Campbell ; but I think I made some 
allusion to what I had written, and stated some 
things, in general terms, admitting my prepara- 
tion to meet, and determination to repel, an attack 
that I had expected would have been made upon 
me; but I cannot suppose that I could have stated 
to him any thing like preparation for the particu- 
lar case of Mr. Crawford’s report, which was en- 
tirely unexpected to me. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. In one of the A. B. 
publications, which accompany your memorial to 
the House of Representatives, you refer to a short 
article calling the —e attention to suppressions 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, which produced 
an investigation in that House. Do you allude, 
in this part of your publication, to the article 
which was the foundation of what you call, in 
your address, the A. B. plot? 

[The Committee decided that this question was 
inadmissible. ]} 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. When did you reach 
Wheeling, after leaving this city, on the 24th of 
March last ? 

Answer. My impression is, that I arrived there 
on the first Sunday in April, which was the 4th 
day of that month. 


Q. When did you leave. Wheeling ? 
A. Lhaveno distinct recollection of the precise 
day, but think it was on or about the 12th of 


pril. 

Q. Did you apply to the President of the United 
States, or the Secretary of State, before you left 
Washington, for permission to remain here for a 
short time, for the purpose of defending yourself 
from the accusation which you understood Mr. 
Crawford to have brought against you ? 

A. I did not. I have never seen the President 
since I saw the report of Mr. Crawford to Con- 


ress. 

Q. Was there any thing in your instructions 
which prevented you from remaining in Wash- 
ington which did not equally apply to your re- 
maining at Wheeling, on this business ? 

A. I had ao written instructions at that time. 
But the President had expressed great anxiety 
that I should get off as soon as possible ; and the 
arrangement was, that I should leave this city, so 
as to attend to my own business, and be ready to 
meet the vessel at New Orleans on the Ist of June, 
at farthest, which was to carry me out. In con- 
formity to which, I left this city on the 24th, 
went to Baltimore to settle some private business, 
and also to lay in some articles which I intended 
to take to Mexico. I afterwards went to Wheel- 
ing, where I also had private business to attend 
to, connected with a part of my business in Bal- 
timore. ‘ 

Q. You knew, then, that you were not expect- 
ed to leave the United States till the 1st June ? 

A. The arrangement was, that I should reach 
New Orleans by the Ist of June at farthest; and 
this left me but little time, considering the extent 
of my business, to arrange my private affairs, pre- 
paratory to going to Mexico. I did not believe, 
at the time, nor do I yet believe, that the Presi- 
dent would have consented to my staying for the 
purpose suggested by Mr. Forsyth. 

Q. Was not the vessel in which you were to 
embark, in a course of preparation for her voyage, 
when you left this city ? 

A. If the vessel had arrived here, I did not 
know it. It was expected that she could reach 
New Orleans about the 15th of May ; but there 
was no certainty; and, I think, she had not ar- 
rived.’ 

Q. You say “it was expected.” 
mean by that expression ? 

A. I waited upon the President in consequence 
of a wish he had expressed for my early depart- 
ure; and, in conversation with him, he requested 
me to go to the Secretary of the Navy, and in- 
quire about a vessel to carry me out on the mis- 
sion. I called on the Secretary of the Navy, who 
called in Commodore Rodgers to consult upon the 
subject—and, from them, I understood, that the 
vessel, in which it was concluded I should go, had 
not arrived, but was, shortly thereafter, expected. 
Commodore Rodgers spoke of some repairs which 
would have to be made upon the vessel ; made 
some calculation as to the time these repairs and 
the voyage to New Orleans would take ; and, in 
this way, “ it was estimated that the vessel could 
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obably reach New Orleans about the middle of 

ay, or between that time and the Ist of June.” 

Q. You stopped at Wheeling, then, instead of at 
Washington, for your own personal convenience ? 

A. I left here because it was necessary to attend 
to my business at Baltimore, and a part of my 
business at Wheeling, which was in the route to 
my own home, that 1 intended to visit previous to 
my departure. 

Q. r see, by referring to your address, that, in 
addition to the numbers of the Washington Re- 
ublican, there are ten numbered documents, from 

0.1 to No. 10. Were not all these documents 
in your possession at the time Mr. Crawford’s re- 
port was made to Congress ? ; 

A. They were not. I had no expectation of 
such an attack as was contained in Mr. Craw- 
ford’s report—and had made no preparation in 
anticipation of such an attack as constitutes the 
subject of that report in relation to myself. 

Which of these documents were then in your 
possession ? 

A. I had No. eleven (11)—I had also No. 7—I 
had the paper from which No. 3 is taken—all 
among my papers, but not collected for any pur- 

of attack. I may have had some of them in 
the published documents; but, I think I had, at 
that time, none of those documents in my posses- 
sion. I was preparing to leave the city, and, if I 
had had any printed documents but my own, I 
presume I must have returned them; and my 
own I had sent to Mr. Cook. Nothing was col- 
lected or prepared for the subject of my memorial, 
or to be used for any such purpose, till after Mr. 
Cook furnished me the copy of the report. 

Q. Did you send your address by mail from 
Wheelin ? 

[The Cotamiites decided this to bean improper 
question. 

Q. Do you know when that address arrived in 
Washington ? 

A. Ido not know, but presume it must have 
arrived here the latter part of the week before it 
was presented to Congress. After it was written 
in part, it was detained for some time, with the 
hope that I should have been able to obtain a doc- 
ument I wanted, from the residence of the honor- 
able Mr. Ruggles, about ten miles from Wheel- 
ing—to which residence I sent twice to procure 
it. It was kept open from the paragraph preced- 
ing the last on page 24 of the printed address. I 
had intended to have pursued the subject farther 
at that time; but, from indisposition, from the 
want of the document I desired, and from my 
anxiety not to be longer detained, I concluded 
not to do so; and I referred to the A. B. publica- 
tions in consequence thereof. I had to havea 
copy of it made, which would, of itself, have oc- 
casioned some delay, and this was increased by 
waiting for the document above alluded to. I 
sent on the copy of such part as was ready, as I 
believe, by eeail bales the original was forward- 
ed. I think I enclosed it to Mr. Cook. When I 

*The 8 preceding pages are erroneously paged : folio 
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left Wheeling, my intention was, to avail myself 
of the earliest opportunity of making an addi- 
tional defence; and I did not expect to be able to 
make a full defence until I could reach Edwards- 
ville, where I hoped to find some of the docu- 
ments that would establish the truth of my state- 
ments. On my journey, at Shawneetown, in Il- 
linois, I found my publication of 1819, announcing 
- intention to retire from the Bank of Edwards- 
ville, from which place I transmitted that publi- 
cation to this city; and, after my arrival at Ed- 
wardsville, I wrote another address to the House 
of Representatives, and had obtained documents 
to accompany it, which I was prepared to trans- 
mit when the Sergeant-at-Arms arrived at my 
house—intending, if Congress had adjourned, to 
get the same inserted in the National Intelligen- 
cer, if I could. 

Q. Did you transmit the original of your ad- 
dress by mail ? and, if so, when did you put it into 
the post office at Wheeling ? 

A. I did not put it into the post office myself; 
I gave it to a gentleman to put in for me, the post 
office being at a considerable distance from my 
lodgings, and I expect he did so, in time for its 
arrival here in the latter part of the week before 
it was Gene. to Congress. 

Q. Who was that gentleman ? 

A. It was some one of the gentlemen about the 
house where I stayed, but Idon’trecollect which one. 

Q. On what day of your stay at Wheeling, did 
you deliver it to him ? 

A. I have no recollection except from the cal- 
culation which I think I then made as to the pro- 
bable time of its arrival here, and I, therefore, sup- 
pose it must have been about the 10th or 12th of 
the month. 

Q. You intended, then, that it should arrive the 
latter part of that week ? 

A. I knew from the time I delivered it to be put 
in the mail, that it could not arrive before that 
time—and | intended it should arrive by the due 
course of mail. 

Q. Do know when the copy of your ad- 
dress was finished ? 

A. I do not know the particular day; but I 
think that the copy, so far as one was made, was 
sent on by the first nail after it was finished. And 
that it was sent in the mail before the original 
was sent. 

Q. Please to read this address in the Washing- 
ton Republican of January 20, 1822, signed A. 
B., and addressed to Gales & Seaton. Is that 
the publication to which you refer in one of the 
A.B. publications communicated with your ad- 
dress, (page 62 of that address.) A. It is. 

ere you not just about to leave Edwards- 
ville when the messenger from the House of Rep- 
resentatives arrived ? 

A. l expect I should have left it for New Or- 
leans in about three days 

Q. Did you find, in Your examination of the 
office of the Receiver, any letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to which that conversation 
could possibly refer, which you had with Mr. Ste- 
phenson after your return from Congress, respect- 
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ing the letter he is said to have written on 12th 
October, except the letters of the first of Novem- 
ber, 1819, and the 20th April, 1820 ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. I remind you that in the 4th quarter of 1819, 
there was a deposite of upwards of $50,000, made 
by Mr. Stephenson, in the Bank of Edwardsville, 
and I ask you whether you think it possible he 
could have referred, in that conversation, to the 
letter of the 20th of April, 1820? 

A. At the time of that conversation I did not 
krow what deposites he had made after 12th Oc- 
tober, 1819, nor to what amount. I think it pos- 
sible he may have referred to the letter of April, 
1820, although I consider that the letter of the 
ist November, 1819, was the letter written in 
consequence of the Receiver’s letter of the 12th 
October an mee J The letter of November di- 
rects the Receiver to deposite the money he should 
have in his hands on the last day of that month, 
in the Bank of Edwardsville; but I think it con- 
tains no express order in regard to future depos- 
ites. A letter of the same date was written b 
Mr. Crawford to the Cashier of that bank, wit 
an enclosure, and the paper I have presented to 
the committee was delivered to me by the Cash- 
ier of the bank as being that enclosure, from which 
it would appear that both the Receiver at Kas- 


kaskia and at Edwardsville had been directed to 
make their future deposites in the Bank of Missouri, 
until otherwise ordered. And it appears, by the 
letter of the 20th April, that the Receiver at Ed- 
wardsville was specially directed to make his de- 
posites in the Bank at Edwardsville. Being Pres- 


ident of the bank, to the Cashier of which the 
letter was directed, he may have supposed he was 
bound to take notice of the information which it 
is natural to suppose he must have received con- 
cerning the order contained in that enclosure. 
But these are all circumstances which have come 
to my knowledge since the conversation alluded 
to, and I cannot undertake to say what letter it 
was the Receiver referred to in that conversation. 

Q. Do you know that in January and Febru- 
ary, 1820, notwithstanding this cireumstance, he 
did make deposites in the Bank of Edwardsville ? 

A. I do not. I was at Congress during the 
time spoken of, and I have no recollection of hav- 
ing known nf thing at that time concerning his 
deposites ; all I know on the subject is from recent 

ublications. Iam under the impression that, dur- 
ing the Winter succeeding the letter of 1st No- 
vember, either Colonel Johnson or myself was 
written to on the subject of the enclosure above 
spoken of, but my recollection is so indistinct that 
I cannot speak with any certainty about it. 

Q. It is stated in an account current of Benja- 
min Stephenson with the United States, printed 
with Mr. Crawford’s publication, ordered to be 
printed on the 1lthof May, No. 13, that there 
was cash deposited in the Bank of Edwardsville, 
on the 31st January, 1820,amounting to $2,526 82; 
and in another account, No. 14, that there was 
cash deposited in the same bank, by Stephenson, 
on the 29th February, $2,881. If these statements 
are true,do you now think it possible that the 


letter of the 20th April was the letter alluded to 
in that conversation before mentioned by Mr. 
Stephenson ? 

A. I still think it penis His own letter be- 
ing silent on the subject of the future deposites, 
he may have thought that that would have justi- 
fied him in continuing to make those deposites; 
and yet, from the enclosure above referred to, Mr. 
Crawford may have intended to prohibit their 
being made there. I have already stated that my 
impression is, that Colonel Johnson, or tyself, 
received a letter on the subject of that enclosure, 
and suppose the enclosure and the Receiver’s let- 
ter together may have occasioned the latter some 
uncertainty how he was to act. 

Q. You speak of your impressions concerning 
a letter to yourself or Colonel Johnson. By whom 
was that letter written ? 

A. My impression is that it was written by the 
President of the bank, who was also the Receiver. 
Colonel Johnson’s brother-in-law holding a very 
large portion of the stock of that bank, he has 
been principally relied upon for some years past 
to make all negotiations with Mr. Crawford con- 
cerning it that have been made here, and we have 
generally had conversation upon the subject when 
he has had to act in those cases. If I received 
the letter, no doubt it was communicated to him; 
and if he received one, it is equally probable that 
it was shown to me. 

Q. Do you know that the Receiver at Ed- 
wardsville ever saw that paper called the enclo- 
sure in the letter of 1st November ? 

A. Of my own knowledge, I do not, but | 
should think it very strange if he had not seen it, 
he being the President of the bank. 

Q. In examining the records in the Receiver's 
office, did you see a letter from Mr. Crawford of 
the 1st November ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Does it contain any direction to the Re 
ceiver to deposite moneys in the Bank of Mis- 
souri ? 

A. 1 think not. I have already stated that I 
believe it is silent as to his future deposite, after 
the one therein specially referred to. 

Q. The letter to the Receiver, of 1st Novem- 
ber, and the enclosure of which you speak, differ 
in this respect. That part of the enclosure which 
relates to the Bank of Missouri is not found in 
the letter to the Receiver. Is there not this dif- 
ference ? 

A. The letter which I saw at the Land Office 
at Edwardsville from Mr. Crawford to the Re- 
ceiver, of November Ist, 1819, I feel confident 
contains no directions to make the deposite in the 
Bank of Missouri, but is silent, as I have before 
stated, as to future deposites. 

Q. Could the Receiver, if he had seen this en- 
closure, have doubted about the propriety of con- 
tinuing his deposites, with the fetter of ist No- 
vember in his hands ? 

A. I think he could. 

Q. In giving your advice to the Receiver in 
the Fall of 1819, did you give it in the character o! 
his friend, or as a person holding a high place in 
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the Government, with a view to promote the pub- 
lic interest ? 

A. At that time I had lost confidence in 
banks generally, so much so that I did not wish 
to be held responsible for any bank. 1 advised 
the Receiver as a friend to him, and also with a 
view to free myself of all responsibility for the 
bank, by placing things in such a situation that 
Mr. Crawford could act in the case as he should 
think fit on his own responsibility, leaving the funds 
in the Receiver’s hands entirely to his control. 

Q. Did you consider the funds of the United 
States safer in the hands of the Receiver than in 
the Bank of Edwardsville for ninety days ? 

A. I considered the funds, at that time, as safe 
in the hands of either, with this difference, how- 
ever, that the bank might have been more liable 
to use them than the Receiver. 

Q. Did you not, after or about this time, write 
to a Paymaster or Paymasters, recommending, 
suggesting, or soliciting him or them to pay the 
troops of the United States in notes of the Bank 
of Edwardsville? 

A. L have no recollection of having written to 
any Paymaster atall on the subject. I had at that 
time as much confidence in the notes of the Bank 
of Edwardsville as in any other of the local banks. 
Their notes were receivable in the Land Office, 
and were current in that part of the country, and 
I should suppose might have been taken by persons 
to whom the Paymaster was to make his pay- 
ments, as safely as any other notes in that quarter 
of the country, nor should I have had any objec- 
tion to recommend them to any Paymaster as 
readily as any others of the notes of the local 
banks which circulated there. I think about that 
time I had heard of some order having been given 
by the War Department, which, as well as I now 
remember, required the troops to be paid either in 
Missouri paper or in specie ; and I think I wrote 
to the Secretary of War, and probably to other 
persons, probably to Colonel Johnson, complaining 
of the order. 

Q. Do you recollect whether it was before or 
after you attended Congress, that you wrote these 
letters ? 

A. I do not recollect the time, but I suppose it 
must have been after the first, and before the sec- 
ond session [served in Congress. The bank only 
got into operation a short time before my departure 
for Congress, in 1818. I recollect but little of the 
casealluded to. I am, however, strongly impressed 
with a belief that there was, or that I so under- 
stood it, an order to Paymasters that [ consid- 
ered very partial to the Bankof Missouri. 

Q. Was the letter which you wrote at the re- 
quest of Mr. Stephenson, dated on the same day 
on which it was copied? 

A. I do not recollect, but I presume it was. 

Q. Did you see him, on that day, enclose a 
printed copy of your publication ? and were both 
in the same package ? 

A. It was on the same day, and I think both 
letter and paper were put in one cover. 

Q. Was the Land Office then kept in Mr. Ste- 
phenson’s house, or in a separate building ? 


A. It.was in a separate building, not far from 
his house. 

Q. Did you see him carry the letter to the post 
office; or do you know that he did so ? 

A. I did not see it put in, nor do I know that 
it was. The post office was at a considerable 
distance from the place. 

Q. At what time of the day, in the morning or 
the afternoon, was the copy taken ? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Did you make the draught at the office, or in 
your own house, before you went there ? 

A. I think it was written in my own house, 

Q. Was it made on the same day on which it 
was copied, or the day before? 

A. I do not recollect, but I think it was on the 
same day. 

Q. At what hour of the day did the mail leave 
Edwardsville for Washington City, at that time? 

A. I do not remember the hours of arrival or 
departure. 

Q. How long does it usually take letters to 
reach Washington City, from Edwardsville, by 
mail ? 

A. From sixteen to eighteen days, I think, in 
regular course of mail, and when the weather is 
good ; but it may be very much deiayed when the 
ee is bad. The mail has been very irteg- 
ular, 

Q. What is the average time in which you have 
received letters from that place, when you have 
been in this city? Would twenty days be an un- 
reasonable allowance ? 

A. I do not know how to make an average; 
miscarriages are more liable to happen in the 
Winter time, not only from accidents, but from 
the accumulation of letters, and I cannot now 
specify in how long a time I have received a sin- 
gle one of my letters after it was mailed from 
there. I think I have received much fewer in 
twenty days than those which have taken a longer 
time. The mail has been irregular in the Winter 
time, during the sessions of Coser or letters at 
least have arrived very irregularly. 

Q. I understand you to have said, that, but for 
the Secretary’s report to Congress, on the 22d of 
March, you would have gone quietly to Mexico, 
without disturbing aa with any of those 
charges against him 

A. I believe I have stated, and I now state 
again, that I should not have made the attack 
upon Mr. Crawford, if I had not considered him 
as attacking me. 

Question by Mr. Webster. Have you been pret- 
ty well acquainted with the general operations of 
the Treasury, in the Western States, for several 
years, in regard to to the collection of the public 
debts ? 

A. I have been, in regard to the collection from 
the sale of public lands, but of the special facts 
contained in the documents, I had no other means 
of knowing than every other member of Congress, 
except what I knew from being a director of the 
Bank at Edwardsville, while I was such. 

Q. When did you first become a member of 
Congress ? 
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A. I was elected ia 1818. : f 
Q. Have you continued a member, without in- 
- termission, from that time until your recent diplo- 
matic oe 

A. Ihave. 

Q. Have 
of Congress 

A. I have. 


hi generally, attended the sessions 


date, unless the letter of the Receiver was sent, 
od private conveyance, to Louisville, and mailed 
there. 

Question, by Mr. Floyd. When, in your 
deposition, heretofore taken, you mention the 
name of “Colonel Moore,’ to what Colonel 
Moore did you allude? 

A. Toa representative in Congress from Ala- 


Question by Mr. Livingston. Do you know any | bama 


thing further, of your own knowledge, in support 
of the facts and specifications against Mr. Craw- 
ford, contained in your memorial ? 

A. Nothing that I recollect, at this time, that 
relates to the matters specifically alleged in my 
Address to the House. 

NINIAN EDWARDS. 


June 16, 1824.—Mr. Edwards being again called. 


Question, by Mr. Forsyth. You state that 
ou received dei the Cashier of the Bank of 
dwardsville an enclosure, contained in a letter 

from Mr. Crawford to him, of 1st November, 

1819. Can you state whether there was not an- 

other paper enclosed in that letter? 

A. F tases. I neither saw nor heard of any 
other. 

Q. For what purpose was your address to 
Congress, and the letter to the Speaker accom- 
panying it, sent in a different manner and to a 
different person from the documents and the copy 
of the address, which you state was first sent? 

(The committee decided that the question should 
not be put.] 

Q. You state, in one of your addresses to the 
public, at Louisville, dated 18th May, 1824, that 
you sincerely believed, and had been advised by 
your most dispassionate friends and other impar- 
tial gentlemen, that it was absolutely and essenti- 
ally due to your own character to enter into this 
controversy with Mr. Crawford. I wish you to 
state who these dispassionate friends and impar- 
tial persons were. 

A. I object to the question. 

[The Committee decided it should not be put.] 

Q. Did not your affidavit, before the committee 
of investigation of the last Congress, with respect 
to this correspondence, which you allege took 
place between the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Mr. Stephenson, impose upon the Secretary the 
necessity, when he made his final report, either 
to produce that correspondence or to account for 
the omission to produce it? 

A. I submit the question to the committee. 

(The Committee decided it should not be put.] 

Q. Do you think it possible that, in the year 
1819, a letter should have come by mail, from 
Edwardsville to Washington, from the 16th of 
October to the 1st of November following? 

A. Judging from the statement I have to-day 
seen, from the Post Office Department, I should 
think it was not; but, if the letter of the Receiver 
did not leave Edwardsville before the 16th of 
October, I do not believe that Mr. Crawford’s let- 


ma. 
Q. Xs Mr. Floyd. You state that you had 
prepared another address ‘to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, subsequently to writing the first, which, 
should Congress have adjourned, you intended to 
get published in the National Intelligencer, if you 
could. What was your object in wishing to 
have it so published ? 

A. Ithought I had obtained sufficient testimony 
to establish my innocence of the charge or impu- 
tation which I understood Mr. Crawford as hav- 
ing made against me; and I wished to lay that 
testimony and my address before the people of the 
United States. 


June 19th.—Mr. Edwards further examined. 


Q. by Mr. Forsyth. Have you, or have you 
not had, in your possession, the paper which you 
say Lippincott found in the Receiver’s office in 
your hand-writing, at any time since the 12th of 
October, 1819? 

A. I presume that the draught of the letter of the 
Receiver of the 12th of October is alluded to. 
There is nothing that I more firmly believe than 
that I have never seen that paper from the time it 
was copied by the Receiver, as has been before 
stated, until it was found by Mr. Lippincott in the 
office, in April or May last, as has also been 
stated. I then had it in my hands, and read it, I 
believe, more than once, but never had it in my 

ssession, out of the office, after it was so found 

y Mr. Lippincott. 

Q. Do you know who prepared the rough 
draught of the letters from the President of the 
Edwardsville Bank to you, of January 7, 1820, to 
the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury of the same date, 
and to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 18th 
of April, 1820, or either of them ? 


A. I do not. 
NINIAN EDWARDS. 


James Noble, of the Senate, sworn, on the part of Mr. 
Crawford. 


Q. You were employed by the Treasury in 
some arrangements with the Bank of Vincennes, 
were you not? Will you be so good as to state 
whether, in your opinion, the debt due by that 
bank to the Government is secured, or any part of 
it, and, if any, what? 

A. So far as I had the agency in.it, which is to 
the amount of about $26,000, I believe and con- 
sider the debt as secured. 

Q. Do you consider the claims of the United 
States on that bank, apart from the collateral 
security, as being safe ? 

A. As to the residue of the claim which the 


ter to the Receiver, of the 1st of November fol- | United States has against the Bank of Vincennes, 


lowing, 


was written or sent on the day of its'I know nothing of it, except from information 
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which has been derived from the Directors, who 
say that the bank is able to pay the debt, and has 
secured its payment. A part of that debt, con- 
sisting of $10,000, (not included in the $26,000 
beforementioned, ) was transferred by that bank to 
the Treasurer of the United States, in a draft on 
John H. Piatt, secured by two good endorsers ; 
and, from very recent information, I learn that 
this draft is now in the hands of the Treasury 
Department, or the District Attorney, Mr. Dewey, 
and in a train to be recovered. A further sum of 
$7,000 is secured in obligations against the State 
of Indiana, which is a matter in negotiation be- 
tween that State and the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Q. Have you had any conversation with Gov- 
ernor Edwards concerning Mr. Crawford’s man- 

ement of the Western banks, and concerning 
his authorship of the A. B. letters ? 

A. I have; and it was introduced by himself. 

Q. State that conversation, with the time and 
circumstances. 

A. The precise day I cannot recollect; it was 
pending his nomination made by the President of 
the United States to the Senate, as Minister to Mex- 
ico; and it was after the 21st or 22d of February 
last. I make this s‘atement, from the fact, that on 
the 21st or 22d of February, I went to Mrs. Queen’s 
to board, where Governor Edwards resided, and 
this conversation was after I went there. He 
stated that he was about to be attacked in the Sen- 
ate of the United States for the purpose of defeat- 
ing his nomination; that party and political spirit 
was now high; that he understood that charges 
would be exhibited against him, and that it had 
been so declared in the Senate Chamber. I re- 
marked to Governor Edwards that he well knew, 
according to the rules of that body, while on Ex- 
ecutive business, secrecy was required; that I was 
not at liberty to mention any occurrence, or the 
remark of a single member, excepting so far as re- 
lated to myself ; that I was not governed by party or 
political feelings or motives; that I adhered to the 
expression made use of by Jefferson—and the only 
inquiry with me was, is he capable and is he honest ? 
Governor Edwards then remarked, that, although 
secrecy was required in that body, yet he was in- 
formed almost every day of the transactions and 
remarks of individuals when his nomination was 
called Up ; and he added, “ Noble, I shall not for- 
get you.” I then replied, that I did not under- 
stand his meaning. Hesaid it was unimportant— 
he was satisfied I was not governed by the party 
feelings which were then prevailing. It was on 
the day, in the evening of which this conversation 
took place, that I had moved to take up his nomi- 
nation in the Senate. This must have been his 
meaning, when he said he would not forget me; 
for he explained it the next day, and said he 
had heard that I had done so. Mr. E. farther re- 
marked, that he knew me to be the decisive friend 
of William H. Crawford; and, said he, | am con- 
sidered as being his bitter enemy—and I am 
charged with being the author of the numbers 












the author was. Crawford and I, said Mr. Ed- 
wards, have had a little difference, but I have al- 
ways considered him a high-minded, honorable, 
and vigilant officer of the Government; he has 
been abused about the Western banks and the un- 
available funds ; Cueme forward and extending 
his hand,) he added, now d—n it, you know we 
both live in States where there are many poor 
debtors to the Government for lands, together with 
a deranged currency. The notes on various banks 
being depreciated, after the effect and operation of 
the war in that portion of the Union, and the 
banks, by attempting to call in their paper, hav- 
ing exhausted their specie, the notes that were 
then in circulation became of little or no value. 
Many men of influence in that country, said he, 
have united to induce the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to select certain banks as banks of deposite, 
and to take the notes of certain banks in payment 
for public lands. Had he not done so, (meanin 

Mr. Crawford,) many of our inhabitants woul 

have been turned out of doors, and lost their lands; 
and the people of that country would have had as 
spineriik disgust against Mr. Crawford; and I 
will venture to say, said Mr. Edwards, notwith- 
standing I am considered his enemy, that no man 
in this Government could have conducted the fis- 
cal and financial concerns of the Government 
with more integrity and propriety than Mr. Craw- 
ford did. I farther remarked to Governor Ed- 
wards, in speaking of his nominaiion, that, inas- 
much as he was nominated by the President, un- 
less some charge was brought against him, I had 
already evinced in the Senate my disposition to 
vote for the confirmation of his nomination, with- 
out any previous consultation with him; but ad- 
ded, if Thad the power of making the nomination, 
I would not have nominated him; and, as an evi- 
dence of it, I had written a letter to Mr. Monroe, 
urging the nomination of William Henry Har- 
rison, and with that letter I had enclosed the unan- 
imous recommendation of the members of the Le- 
gislature of Indiana in favor of General ‘Harrison. 

Question by Mr. Cook. When Governor Ed- 
wards mentioned to you that he received informa- 
tion of what the Senate was doing, did he not at 
the same time observe that he was a member of 
the Senate, and had a right to know what they 
were doing as much as any other member ? 

A. If he made that observation, I do not recol- 
lect it. He might have done so. 

Q. When you had this conversation with him, 
had not the Richmond Enquirer on that, or some 
day not long before, been received in this city, con- 
taining an allegation that Mr. Edwards, “the au- 
thor of the A. B. plot,’ had been nominated as 
Minister to Mexico? and can ie say positively 
that the denial of the authorship on the part of 
Mr. Edwards did not relate to the plot instead of 
the writings themselves under that signature? and 
did not the conversation grow out of that publica- 
tion ? * 

A. I saw an article in the Richmond Enquirer, 
stating that Ninian Edwards, the “author of A. 


signed A. B.; but, (raising his hand,) I pledge you! B.” or “of A. B. plot memory,” (I do not recol- 
my honor, | am not the author, nor do 1 know who | lect which,) had been so nominated. The paper 
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I saw at the boarding-house of Mrs. Queen, and I 
think in the hands of Mr. Elkins; whether it was 
before the conversation with Governor Edwards, 
or afterwards, I do not distinctly recollect. Iam in- 
clined to think it was after the conversation; but 
I am very well satisfied, that, in the conversation 
with Governor E., when he declared himself not 
to be the author of A. B., and pl his honor to 
the declaration, that I understood him to have an 
explicit reference to the numbers signed A. B. 
which appeared in the Washington Republican ; 
and I so understood him, because he had reference 
to the reports of the two committees who examined 
into that subject at the previous session of Con- 
gress. No allusion whatever was made in this 
conversation to the article in the Richmond En- 
quirer. 

Q. In the course of the conversation, was refer- 
ence made to any particular numbers of the pub- 
lications signed A. B. 

A. There was not. 

Q. Was the name of General Cocke at all intro- 
duced ? 

A. It was not. 

Q. When did you first mention the conversa- 
tion you have now repens as having passed be- 
tween paren and Governor Edwards? and to 
whom 

A. According to the best of my recollection, I 
never repeated it to any person until the evening 
of the day that I was informed that Governor 
Edwards’s address was presented to the House of 
Representatives ; on that evening, in conversation 
with several of the members of that House, amongst 
whom were Mr. Reed and Mr. Nelson, some of 
whom said that Governor Edwards had avowed 
himself to be the author of A. B., and others said 
that he had not done so, I remarked that they 
must have misunderstood the address, for Gover- 
nor Edwards had pledged his honor to me that 
he was not the author of A. B. In the same eve- 
ning I made the same remark to Mr. Elkins. 

Q. Did you mention the subject to any member 
of the Senate ? 

A. Not while his nomination was pending, nor 
before his address appeared ; afterwards I spoke 
of it, without reserve. 

Q. I perceive from the Richmond Enquirer 
that a letter, purporting to have been written in 
the Senate Chamber, and dated April 26, 1824, 
states, that “Mr. N. Edwards declared to Mr. 
Noble, Senator from Indiana, that he was not the 
author of the A. B. publication ; he did this pend- 
ing his nomipation as Minister to Mexico; in 
consequence of this declaration, Mr. Noble states 
that he voted for him:” Did you make any such 
communication to any member of the Senate ? 

[Mr. Forsyth objected to this question, and the 
Committee decided the question was improper.]} 

Q. Did you ever have any conversation with 
Colonel Benton, of the Senate, on the subject of 
youg conversation with Mr. Edwards ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the conversation you had with Mr. Ed- 
wards, did he speak of the original plan adopted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for the relief of 




























the people-of the West, or did he speak of the 
manner in which that plan was executed ? 

A. He spoke of the conduct of the Secretary 
of the Treasury generally. 

Q. Did you understand the conversation you 
have mentioned as intended to affect your vote 
on the then pending nomination ? 

A. I did not ouppese that that was its design, 
nor had it any such effect upon mjself. I con- 
sidered him as speaking as an honest man. If he 
had told me he was the author of A. B., it would 
not in my opinion have had the least weight with 
me whatever in relation to my vote; for I con- 
sidered that matter as done with, and I had al- 
ready taken an active part for him in the Senate. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. What do you now 
understand as having been the effect intended to 
have been produced by that conversation ? 

Answer. Governor Edwards having piedged 
his word and honor to me, unsought for, that he 
was not the author of A. B.; and having expressed 
his opinion of the integrity and vigilance of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and mentioned that 
he expected an attack in the Senate, as I now 
suppose from the friends of Mr. Crawford, I con- 
see him as having expected that I would take 
this information that he gave me into that body, 
and it would be the means of securing the confir- 
mation of his nomination. 

Question by Mr. Cook. Did Governor Edwards 
request you to mention what he had said to any 
members of the Senate, or did he afterwards in- 
quire whether you had done so ? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did you, in the conversation with Mr. Ed- 
wards, signify to him that his being or not being 
the author of A. B., would have no influence on 
your vote ? 

A. I did not. 


JAMES NOBLE. 


Witness called again. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. Please to state the 
value of each division of the property you re- 
ceived at Brookville as security for the debt of 
the Bank of Vincennes to the United States. 

Answer. As to the value, it would be but mere 
opinion, and I cannot, from recollection, name 
each division of the property. But, at the time 
the property was conveyed by mortgage to the 
Treasurer of the United States, 1 supposed and 
believed that it would cover nearly the sum of 
$26,000, according to the terms of the mortgage, 
and the valuation fixed on the property by two 
disinterested persons who had valued it previously 
to its being conveyed by the owners to attorneys 
or trustees for the use of the Directors of the Bank 
of Vincennes, and for the purpose of discharging 
their debts, as will fully appear from a report of 
the Treasury Department, marked F, and dated 
29th April, 1822, (see Executive papers of second 
session of 17th Congress.) 

Q. What is its present value ? 

A. It is impossible for me to state. 

Q. Was it not your opinion, while my nomi- 
nation was pending, and shortly after you came 
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to Mrs. Queen’s to lodge, that there would be no 
opposition to it in the Senate ? 

A. It was my opinion that there would be an 
opposition, and you yourself told me that there 
would ; but the fact turned out that there was no 
opposition, for reasons which you know. You 
know that the opposition was expected from Col- 
onel Benton, and he was sick. I did not know 
what the charges to be brought against you were, 
and I told you at the same time that if there were 
no charges brought, I should vote for you and 
should not regard political feeling. You remarked 
to me that the friends of Mr. Crawford would op- 

you. I replied, that some of those whom I 

new to be his friends would scorn such a line of 

conduct—I mean, would scorn to suffer political 
feeling to bias their votes in such a case. 

Q. Where did the conversation which you have 
testified as having passed between you and my- 
self take place? 

A. In my room, at Mrs. Queen’s. 

JAMES NOBLE. 


John Mason sworn, on the part of Mr. Crawford. 


Question by Mr. Forsyth. Have you, or not, 
had a conversation with Mr. Edwards, concern- 
ing the A. B. publications? and if so, state what 
it was. 

Answer. I had such a conversation with Mr. 
Edwards, and, as far as I recollect, it occurred 
while his nomination was pending in the Senate, 
and before it had been confirmed, but of this I 
will not be positive. He stated to me that there 
would probably be, or that he had expected, an 
opposition in the Senate, and that one of the 
grounds of that opposition was the authorship of 
the A. B. publications, which had been imputed 
to him; that as to that, although it was well 
known that he had taken a decided stand against 
Mr. C., he had done nothing which he had hesi- 
tated to avow, or would hesitate to avow, (I can- 
not be certain which he said,) and that his oppo- 
sition had been open and fair. 

J. MASON, Jr. 





Mr. Mason called again 


Question. When you first saw me, after I occu- 
ied the back room of Mrs. Queen’s boarding- 
ouse, what was the state of my health ? 

Answer. You were, as I thought, quite ill. 

Q. Was not this shortly after my nomination ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Was it at this time that you had the con- 

versation you have related ? 

A. It was subsequently to this visit. 

Q. Had I not then got well ? 

A. You were then certainly much better. 

J. MASON, Jr. 





Daniel P. Cook, of the House of Representatives, 
sworn, on the part of Mr. Crawford. 
Question. Did you receive the address of Mr. 
ee io Congress, by mail ? and if so, at what 
time 


Answer. I received it on the Saturday next 


previous to the Monday on which it was pre- 


sented to the House, accompanied by a letter 
through the mail, from Wheeling, requesting me 
to place it in the hands of the Speaker, after sup-- 
plying some documents which were referred to in 
the memorial, but were not forwarded with it.. 
These documents I supplied, and, on the next 
day, did place it in the Reside of the Speaker. 

. mee theaddress itself communicated by mail? 

. Yes, 

Q. Did the address come through the mail ad- 
dressed to you ? 

A. No. 

Q. To whom did it come addressed ? 

A. I submit to the committee whether this is a 
pepe question. 

(‘The committee decided that the question ought 
not to be put to the witness.] 

Q. State what reasons you have for knowing 
that it came by mail at all? 

A. By the mail preceding that which I believe 
brought it on, I received a copy of a part of the 
same memorial, with a letter from Mr. Edwards 
stating that he expected by the next mail to for- 
ward it complete ; and by the next mail I received 
a second letter from him, stating that he had by 
that mail forwarded the memorial, as suggested in 
his former letter; and the person to whom it was 
sent did early on that day place the memorial in 
my hands, which was in the original blank en- 
velope, having the post mark of Wheeling upon it, 
and directed by Governor Edwards, whose hand- 
writing | know; and therefore I believe that it 


came 7 mail. 
Q. Was it opened? 


A. The seal of the envelope had been broken. 

Q. I think it was early in the day that you re- 
ceived your own letter and this envelope ? 

A. I think it was not later than ten o’clock. 

Q. Do you not know that Mr. Edwards is not 
the author of those A. B. publications printed in 
the Washington Republican, which he has avowed 
in his memorial ? 

A. Since I understood he was the author of any 
of them, I have understood from him that he was 
the author of all those which relate to the subject 
of this investigation. I did understand: that the 
first number of those publications was communi- 
cated to that paper by a different person, but I 
have since learned from Mr. Edwards that he 
wrote all of them which refer to the subject of 
this investigation, and I know nothing to the 
contrary. 

Q. Did you, in supplying documents for that 
memorial, furnish any but printed ones ? 

A. I furnished none others. The rest came in 
the packet. 

Q. Was postage charged on the packet you 
received ? 

A. If there was I have no recollection of it. I 
am sure I paid no postage. 


D. P. COOK. 


Mr. Cook called again. 
Q. by Mr. Forsyth. Please to separate those 
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ores which you furnished for the memorial of 
r. Edwards, from those which came enclosed 
to you. 

. I furnished one, and am not certain but two, 
of the A. B. publications; and I furnished Nos. 1 
and 2 of the documents annexed to the memorial. 
My impression is that these are all which I fur- 
nished. 

Q. You state that the seal of the parelape which 
was handed to you had been broken. ere the 
papers within it sealed up and directed to you? 

A. They were not. I received six or seven 
newspapers and documents directed immediately 
to myself, but the memorial was not. 

Q. What motive did Mr. Edwards state to you 
for sending the memorial to you indirectly ? 

A. He expressed none. The memorial and the 
letter to the Speaker of the House came in the 
same-envelope. D. P. COOK. 





Jeremiah Elkins sworn, on the part of Mr. Crawford. 


Q. Had you a conversation with Mr. Edwards 
about the A. B. publications ? 

A. Ihave heard him allude to those publica- 
tions, and mention his being charged with the au* 
thorship of them. 

Q. State what took place ? 

A. I think it was an article in the Richmond En- 
guirer which led to the remark I heard him make, 
in which article it was stated that “ Mr. Edwards, 
of A. B. plot memory,” or words to that effect, 
had been nominated by the President as Minister 
to Mexico. Mr. Edwards observed that he was 
not the author of those publications; or, as I think 
the expression was, that he was no more the au- 
thor than the editor of the Enquirer himself. 

Q. by Mr. Cook. Where and when did this con- 
versation take place ? 

A. It was at Mrs. Queen’s boarding-house, and 
during the dependency of Mr. Edwards’s nomina- 
tion before the Senate. I cannot recollect the 
particular day. 

Was any other person present at this con- 
versation ? 

A. Probably there were others present. I think 
it was either at dinner, or during the time that 
the boarders were coming in to dinner. Mr. Ed- 
wards inquired whether any gentleman took, or 
had seen the Richmond Enquirer, that he under- 
stood there was in it an article to the effect stated 
above, and then made the remark relative to it 
which I have mentioned. 

Q. Can you remember in what part of Mrs, 
Queen’s house he then had his cadet 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Did General Noble then board there ? 

A. I think it was about the time General Noble 
came there—probably within a day or two before 
or after. Of this, however, I am not certain. 

Q. Do you remember having any conversation 
with General Noble about that article in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, before the presentation of Mr. Ed- 
wards’s memorial ? 

A. No. I might have had, but do not recollect 
any. 





Q. Had you the Richmond Enquirer, in which 
this article was contained, ther in your possession ? 

A. Itis impossible for me to recollect. The 
Enquirer was taken by Mr. Locke, a member of 
Congress from Massachusetts, who then lodged at 
Mrs, Queen’s. 

Q. Did you, at or about that time, hand or 
show that paper to General Noble ? 

A. Ido not remember. Such a thing might 
have occurred without my recollecting it. 

Q. Is that the only conversation you ever had 
with Governor Edwards on the subject ? 

A. I do not recollect any other. 

JEREMIAH ELKINS. 


Witness again called. 

Q. by Mr. Cook. Did Mr. Edwards, in making 
the denial you have referred to, use the words “A. 
B. plot,” or “A. B. publications ?” 

. I knew of no difference between the two, 
and therefore do not recollect. 
JEREMIAH ELKINS. 


William W. Seaton sworn, on the part of Mr. Craw- 
d 








ford, 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. Did you ever have 
a conversation with Mr. Edwards, relative to the 
authorship of the A. B. publications ? 

Answer. Mr. Edwards spoke of those papers to 
me, incidentally. He came to our office to have, 
as he said, a free and frank conversation. It was 
the first time he had been there, to my knowledge, 
for a year. It was during the pendency of his 
nomination before the Senate as Minister to Mex- 
ico, and some time before Mr. Crawford’s report 
was made to Congress. He wished to know, he 
said, if we would publish his defence. I asked 
him what defence—a defence against whom? He 
replied, that he expected to be attacked, and when- 
ever he turned upon his enemies, he generally got 
the better of them, (or words to that effect.) He 
further said, (and this I remember distinctly, for 
he twice or thrice repeated it,) that when he com- 
menced, he never stopped at the line of just retri- 
bution. I answered him, that, if he was attacked 
in our paper, he should have the free use of it to 
defend himself; thatif he was attacked any where 
else, he should have the same rights extended to 
him as were extended to all other citizens ; but he 
could have no positive promise of publication, 
until we had read the matter which he wished 
published. Passing then from that subject, Gov- 
ernor Edwards said he knew that we had thought 
him for some time hostile to us, on account of 
that foolish business of last session, (or that A. B. 
affair of last session—I do not recollect which 
phrase he used,) but he had nothing to do with it. 
Mr. Gales was present during the greater part, if 
not the whole, of this conversation. It was on 
the authority of this conversation alone, that we 
expressed in the paper our belief that Mr. Edwards 
was not the author of the A. B. publications. 

Question by Mr. Cook. Had you not, previ- 
ous to this conversation, said to others that you 
did not believe Mr. Edwards was the author ol 
the A. B. publications ? 
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Answer. At the time the A. B. papers appeared, 
it did not strike me that Mr. Edwards was the 
author; and when the subject was continued in 
the Franklin Gazette, after Congress had adjourn- 
ed, and Mr. Edwards gone to Illinois, I believed 
that another member of Congress was the author. 
Such being my impression, | may have stated 
it, bat do not recollect having done so. But the 
conversation with Mr. Edwards was the only au- 
thority beyond conjecture we had for stating that 
he was not the author; nor should we have pub- 
lished the paragraph, but for that conversation. 

Q. Can you say distinetly that in that conver- 
sation Mr. Edwards did not speak of an imputed 
plot; and, in saying that he had nothing to do 
with it, that he did not refer to a plot, an not to 
the publications ? 

A. Ido not distinctly recollect Governor Ed- 
wards’s language, except so far as that it left a 
strong impression on my mind that he disclaimed 
having any thing to do with the A. B. business. 
He spoke of it generally, and I do not recollect 
that he made the distinction referred to in the ques- 
tion now put. 

Question by Mr. Livingston. When you speak 
of the A. B. business, the A. B. plot, and the A. B. 
publications, do you not mean the same shins 

Answer. In applying some of those terms, I have 
used the language commonly applied to them, and 
understand them all to mean the same thing. 

Question by Mr. Cook. Was not the word plot 
as a to the subject, first used in the Nationa 
Intelligencer ? 

Answer. I cannot tell. It has frequently been 
used in the National Intelligencer; but I believe 
that epithet was applied to it by the public as early 
as it was by the National Intelligencer. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. Do you not recol- 
lect that in the conversation which I had with you 
and Mr. Gales, I stated, that, in consequence of 
certain rumors about the publications of A. B., 
and what had been stated in your paper about an 
A. B. plot, that I might find it necessary to say 
something about yourselves, and show that there 


was no A. B. plot in the case at all—or words to 
that effect? And did not Mr. Gales reply ? 
Answer. Such aremark may have been made, 


but I cannot call it to my recollection. As it 
seems Mr. Gales replied to the remark, it is possi- 
ble it was addressed to him; and on this account 
I may not particularly have noticed it. 

Q. In saying ya you have done) that I inti- 
mated that I had nothing to do with the A. B. 
affair, did you not consider me as rather alluding 
to any effects it might have upon you, than upon 
others ? 

A. Your object at the time appears to me to 
have been to remove any impression of your en- 
tertaining feelings of hostility to us; but the con- 
current impression which you conveyed to my 
mind was, that you were not the writer of the 
A. B. publications. 

Q. Was not this an inference of your own, from 
the general scope of the conversation, rather than 
rom any expressions of mine ? 

A. Your exact language I do not remember. 





I can only speak with certainty of its effect upon 
my mind, which is as I have stated. We thought 
the denial clear, because that was the “ good rea- 
son” spoken of in our paragraph, which we stated 
ourselves to be in possession of, for not believing 
you to be the author. 

Q. Did I not expressly state, in connexion with 
the conversation about the A. B. affair, that I had 
no intention of injuring you ? 

A. I think not; because that would have been 
a virtual admission that you were the author— 
and we understood you to deny being so. 

Q. Do you not recollect my making the fol- 
lowing remark—that I never was the aggressor in 
any controversy, and never would be; but that 
when attacked, I did not know that I always stop- 
ped at the just bounds of retribution ? 

A. Of this remark, I remember distinctly only 
that part which I have already stated; but the 
residue may have been expressed by you in con- 
nexion with it. 

Q. In Mr. Dickins’s testimony, he mentioned 

ou as having procured the copying of some of the 
bent correspondence. By whom was this copy- 
ing executed, and under what circumstances? 
Being informed last Fall, by Mr. Little, of 

this city, that he should be glad to obtain from 
some of the public offices some clerical employ- 
ment to fill up his leisure time, and knowing that, 
in times of pressure, writing was given out by 
some of the public offices, I inquired of Mr. Dick- 
ins, in the month of October last, if there was, in 
the Treasury Department, any extra writing he 
could giveout. Hementioned that the voluminous 
bank correspondence, called for by a resolution of 
Congress, was more than the clerks in the office 
could get ready, and, as others were employed on 
it out of the office, if I knew of any trust-worthy 
person, he would give him a part of itto do. On 
my vouching for the integrity of the gentleman 
mentioned, Mr. D. gave mea bundle of the letters, 
which he wished might be copied without delay, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury was anxious to 
transmit the correspondence to Congress early in 
the session. These letters were transcribed in 
three or four weeks and returned. Soon after, 
Mr. Dickins called on me, and said he was afraid 
the other persons would not be able to get the 
remainder of the letters copied in time, and asked 
me if the same gentleman would undertake some 
more. He left another bundle with me, which 
were also copied. On their being returned, I in- 
quired if he could tell me how soon the correspon- 
dence would be sent in. He could not say, as 
there was yet much of the correspondence re- 
maining to be transcribed. I told him the same 
gentleman, and one or two others, also, would be 
glad of as much writing as they could get. I then 
received from Mr. Dickins a third large bundie of 
the letters, and they were immediately put in 
hand. I afterwards received several messages 
from Mr. Dickins to hurry the copying, as the 
Secretary was very impatient to send the corres- 
pondence to Congress, and as, after the copying 
should be completed, it would take much time to 
compare the transcripts with the originals. To- 
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ward the latter part of the copying, I received, 
every day, a message from Mr. Dickins, urging 
despatch, as all the rest of the copying was fin- 
ished, and he was so importunate to have it done, 
that I was induced to obtain for Mr. Little the aid 
of an additional person. The ise time that 
this copying was completed, I do not remember, 
but it was, I think, some time in March. 
W. W. SEATON. 























sequence of such disavowal, Mr. Noble had voteq 
to confirm his appointment in the Senate. I felt 
anxious to know whether such disavowal had been 
made for such a purpose. Under the influence of 
that anxiety, I met with General Noble in this 
Capitol, and heard him say that such was not the 
fact; that Governor E. had disavowed the author- 
ship of those publications; that it had no connex- 
ion with his vote, as he was his friend, and should 
have voted for the confirmation of his appoint- 
ment in any event. 

Q. Did General Noble say, at that time, that 
he did not believe that disavowal was intended to 
have any effect upon the nomination of Governor 
Edwards ? 

A. All that I know of it is embodied in my 
answer to the first interrogatory. 

Have you had any conversation with Mr. 
Elkins on the same subject? if so, please state 
what it was, and when ? 

A. Ithink atsome a of time, shortly after the 
address of Governor Edwards was presented to the 
House, and after the publication in the Enquirer, 
to which I have alluded, Mr. Elkins informed me 
in a conversation, sought by myself, that he had 
heard Governor E. incidentally remark, upon read- 
ing this article in the Enquirer, in which he is 
spoken of as “Ninian Edwards of A. B. plot 
memory,” that he was no more the author of that 
plot than the Editor of the Enquirer—I speak with 
more preciseness of the conversation with Mr. 
Elkins than of that with General Noble. 

JNO. S. BARBOUR. 


Thomas H. Benton, of the Senate, sworn, on the part 
of Mr. Crawford. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. Were you not well 
acquainted with the connexion of Mr. Edwards 
with the Edwardsville Bank ? 

Answer. From general report only. I never 
did ont business with him in that character. 

Q. Do you know that he has made efforts, from 
the establishment of the institution till its failure, 
to es its credit with the public ? 

A. What I know personally is the publication 
in the St. Louis Enquirer, of which I was an 
editor. 

Q. Do you know whether the statements in that 
publication are correct. 

[To this question Mr. Cook objected. The 
Committee decided that it might be put.] 

A. I very well remember my opinion at the time 
the publication was made. It was, that the pub- 
lication would give a credit to the bank, to which 
it was not entitled. In conformity with that 
opinion, and from no other motive than to count- 
ervail the effect of that publication, I wrote an 
article, which was pablised either in the same 
paper, or in one next succeeding, (but I think the 
same,) in which I gave some of the reasons which 
induced me to believe that the bank was not en- 
titled to the credit which Mr. E. gave to it in his 

ublication. I have not seen that article since, 
ut the facts and circumstances rest upon my 
mind, and I am still of the opinion that I then 
was. 





Charles H. W. Wharton sworn, on the part of Mr. 
Crawford. 


Question by Mr. Forsyth. Have you ever had 
a conversation with Mr. Edwards about the au- 
thorship of the A. B. publications? If yes, relate 
it. 

Answer. Yes. I have had a conversation with 
him on that subject in December or January last, 
at his lodgings, at Mrs. Queen’s. Mr. E. said he 
was not the author of the A. B. plot, that he did 
not know any thing about it. 

Q. In what manner was this denial made, 
and in what words, so far as you can recollect ? 
, A. The manner appeared to be solemn ; the ex- 
pressions were—“ He would be dd if he knew 
any thing about that d——d A. B. plot.” 

Q How came he to say any thing about the 
A. B. plot ? 

A. I called upon Mr. Edwards for the purpose 
of procuring recommendations to the different 
Secretaries of the Departments with a view to 
obtaining for myself a clerkship. He stated that 
he was intimately acquainted with all of them, 
and could give letters to all of them, except Mr. 
Crawford, and a letter to him would do no good, 
for, (to use his own expressions) that he and Mr. 
Crawford “did not set horses together ;” “ that 
Mr. Crawford was under a belief that he was the 
author of the d——d A. B. plot, the authorship of 
which he disavowed; and he concluded by saying 
that he considered Mr. Crawford a very clever 
and honorable man. 

Q. by Mr. Cook. Are you certain that Mr. 
Edwards, in speaking of an A. B. plot, did not 
say that he knew nothing of any plot ? 

A. Ihave correctly stated the conversation as 


it occurred. 

C. H. W. WHARTON. 
John S. Barbour, of the House of Representatives, 

sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 

Question by Mr. Cook. Have you had any con- 
versation with Mr. Noble on the subject of a con- 
versation held between him and Mr. Edwards, 
relative to the authorship of the A. B. publica- 
tions ? if so, please to state what that conversation 





as. 

A. I will relate the circumstances under which 
such conversations were held. Shortly after the 
communication of the addresses of Governor Ed- 
wards, I read, with two members of the Kentucky 
delegation, a Jetter printed in the Richmond En- 
quirer, in which Governor E. is said to have de- 
clared to Mr. Noble that he was not the author of 
those publications signed A. B., and that, in con- 
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Q. What were the facts on which this opinion 
was fi . ’ 

A. The fir# was one leading fact, which I had 
from general report, that a majority of the stock 
was held by two or three stockholders who were 
persons of little or no ee The stockholders 
to whom I allude were Mr. Robert Latham and 
General Payne, the latter of whom was reputed 
to cover stock for the Messrs. Johnson, of Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Latham was generally rt to be 
the insolvent partner of a firm in Kentucky—lI 
think either Latham & Broadhead, or Latham & 
Morehead ; and that he was insolvent I am cer- 
tain, oe been employed as a lawyer to collect 
debts from him. The Messrs. Johnson were gen- 
erally reputed to bein bad pecuniary circumstances. 
The stockholders having a sansornty of the stock, 
could change the Directors at any election. This 
circumstance deprived the bank of credit in my 
eyes. Another circumstance which made me be- 
lieve that the publication of Mr. Edwards would 

ive the bank a credit which was not due to it, was 
its silence upon points necessary to be known, such 
as the pee stability of several of the Direc- 
tors. Mr. Smith, one of the Directors, of whom 
a high character is given in that publication, was 
generally reputed to be without property, or very 
recently insolvent. Dr. Joseph Bowers, of whom 
ahigh character is also given, was a speculator 
lately arrived in the country, claiming and talking 
of much property, but, as was believed, without 
solid foundation. The other directors, with the 
exception of two or three, were generally reputed 
to own but little property, and to hold a minority 
of the stock. Another circumstance to the pre- 
judice of the bank, was my belief that it could 
not do a business which would defray its expenses 
and support it, owing to the little commerce exist- 
ing in the place where it was established. 

Question by Mr. Cook. You state that Mr. Ed- 
wards made his publication in the St. Louis En- 
quirer of 1819; was Mr. Crawford on the list of 
those . whom that paper was statedly sent ? 

. Yes. 

Q. At the time you spoke of the character of 
the Bank of Edwardsville, and its claims to pub- 
lic credit, did you know any thing of its actual 
condition ? 

A. I had no personal knowledge of its affairs ; 
my opinions were bottomed on general current re- 
port. 

Q. Did you not, about the same time, write to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, stating strong ob- 
jections to the claims of this bank upon his confi- 
dence, and that of the public ? 

A. I did so, some time before, soon after the bank 
Went into operation. 

Q. Did you receive any reply from the Secre- 
tary on that subject, by which you ascertained 
that he had received your letter ? 

A. I did; and he stated that, availing himself 
of the permission expressed in my letter to show 
it to whomsoever it concerned, he had shown it 
to Mr. Edwards and Colonel Johnson. 


Q. Were you at that time a Director of the 
Bank of Missouri ? 


A. I was not till long after, say two years or 
more. “ 

Q. About this time, however, did you not make 
communications in your paper to the public, 
strongly supporting the claims of the Bank of 
Missouri to the public confidence ? 

A. I made very few, if any; I do not now re- 
member one. 


Q. Was it not your opinion, that that bank was 
entitled to confidence ? 

A. It was, most decisively. -After my first ar- 
rival at Washington City, in 1820, I had spoken 
to Mr. Crawford in favor of the Bank of Missouri. 
After that bank had stopped payment, afd resolu- 
tions had been submitted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, upon the subject of its failure, and of 
the public deposite in it, myself and Mr. Scott, 
representative from Missouri, went to Mr. Craw- 
ford, and offered to give him, in writing, the pre- 
vious statements which we had made, verbally, 
in favor of the bank. Mr. Crawford declined re- 
ceiving any statement from us. His precise words 
I do not remember, but he declined taking from 
us any thing like vouchers to shield him from re- 
sponsibility, stating, I think, that the correspond- 
ence would show that every thing was fair, and 
that he had proceeded on sufficient grounds. 

Q. Which bank first failed to pay specie for its 
notes, the Bank of Missouri or the Bank of Ed- 
wardsville ? 

A. The Bank of Missouri. But I have been 
informed and believe, that the Bank of Missouri 
had assets at the time of its stopping specie pay- 
ment, to an amount beyond the claims upon it; 
that it has settled all these claims, either by pay- 
ing them or securing them to be paid, while the 
Bank of Rawardsvilld has neither paid or secured 
its debt to the United States. 

Q. At what time were you employed to collect 
debts against Mr. Latham ? 
= Some time before I came to Congress, in 
1820. 

Q. Do you, or do you not, know that General 
Payne is reputed to be, and do you not believe 
him to be, amongst the wealthiest men in Ken- 
tucky ? 

A. I have always understood that he was a man 
of large property ; but the general report was, that 
the shares in his name were really tie property of 
the Messrs. Johnsons. 

Q. Do you, or do you not, know or believe that 
the Messrs. Johnsons were at that time also con- 
sidered among the wealthiest men in Kentucky? 

A. All the information which I had upon the 
subjéct, represented them to be engaged in large 
and critical moneyed enterprises, and that their 
pecuniary credit was most uncertain. 

Do you not know that Robert Pogue, an- 
other Director in the Bank of Edwardsville, was 
at that time engaged in large mercantile concerns, 
and of unsuspected credit? 

A. I knew Mr. Pogue as a merchant, and his 
credit and standing were very good. 

Q. William Kinney, Joseph Conway, and Abra- 
ham Pricket, were also Directors. Were not these 
gentleman all at that time of high respectability, 
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and of considerable unencumbered property, so far 
as your knowledge extends? 

i I knew them all personally. Mr. Kinney 
was always represented to me as a person of con- 
siderable property. I never heard the others so 
spoken of T keow nothing about the encum- 
brances on any of their estates. They were all 
respectable. 

Dr. Joseph Bowers, another Director, is 
spoken of by Mr. Edwards as a gentleman of re- 
spectability. Was not that his general character 
at that period ? 

A. It was. But, my objection to Governor Ed- 
wards’s publication was, its omitting to speak of 
the pecuniary circumstances of the a and 
stockholders. 

Q. Were the directors and stockholders liable 
beyond the amount of the stock paid in? 

A. The Bank of Edwardsville was an incor- 
porated bank, and I suppose, of course, they were 
not. 

Q. What was the conversation you had with 
General Noble, which induced you to write the 
letter in the Richmond “ Enquirer,” in relation 
to that conversation ? 

A. I had two conversations with Mr. Noble, 
upon the subject of his conversation with Mr. 
Edwards. The first, soon after the appearance of 
Mr; Edwards’s address. It occurred accidentally, 
while passing each other in the — circular 
room, in the centre of the Capitol. It was very 
short. I was going in haste into the Senate 
Chamber. Either replying to a question from 
me, or from some other person, for there were 
several passing at the same time, Mr. Noble said 
that Mr. Edwards had declared that he was not 
the author of the A. B. publications, and that he 
had supported him in the Senate. In repeating 
that conversation, I reported it, and in writing to 
the Editor of the Richmond “ Enquirer” the letter 
in question, I represented it as if Mr. Noble had 
voted for Mr E. in consequence of that disavowal. 
It was the construction which I put upon the sup- 
port which he had given. I was not in the Senate 
during the time that Mr. E.’s nomination was 
pending. A week or two afterwards, and when 
there occurred some leisure in the Senate, and in 
consequence of suggestions that Mr. Edwards had 
only denied the authorship of the A. B. publica 
tions by way of avoiding an improper curiosity, I 
asked Mr. Noble whether he had made inquiries 
of Mr. Edwards which led to the disavowal ? 
Mr. Noble then stated to me particularly his con- 
versation with Mr. Edwards. He said that the 
disavowal was wholly voluntary on the part ot 
Mr. Edwards; that he had pledged his honor that 
he was not the author of = A. B. publications, 
but Mr. Noble had intended to vote for him before 
he heard this disavowal; that he had, before hear- 
ing it, made a motion in the Senate to take up his 
nomination ; that Mr. Edwards, in that same con- 
versation, spoke honorably of Mr. Crawford; spoke 
well of his management of the finances, and of 
his relief to the Western debtors. The second 
and full conversation was the same as has been 
detailed before the committee by Mr. Noble in his 





testimony. The first was short and imperfect, 

and so slight, that Mr. Noble with difficulty could 

eon it when I have since m@ntioned it to 
im. 

Q. Do you not know, that the representations 
which you have stated were made by you to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, against the Bank of 
Edwardsville, were contradicted by those of Mr. 
Edwards and Colonel Johnson ? 

A. I do not know that they were. 

THOMAS H. BENTON. 


Abraham Bradley, junior, sworn, on the part of Mr. 
Crawford. 


Q. by Mr. Forsyth. In October, 1819, what 
was the shortest time in which a letter could 
come by the mail from Edwardsville to Wash- 
ington ? 

have examined the contracts, and am unable 
to state. 

Q. Could a letter have come, at that time, in 
less than twenty days ? 

A. It is difficult to answer with certainty ; but, 
according to my best information, I should say it 
could not. 

Q. Have you made out a list of the arrivals 
and departures of the mail between this city and 
Edwardsville? Is the paper now shown to you 
such a list? and is it made out according to the 
best information you possess ? 

A. Itis. Ihave made it out from the contracts, 
in all its items, saving one, and that I have stated 
from the advertisement of the Post Office De- 
partment, for a contract which is the route from 
Wheeling to Louisville. The mail takes a longer 
time to come from Edwardsville than to go there. 

Q. Do the dates on the bills of the mails sent, 
which appear in the quarterly returns, ascertain 
the time of the departure of the mails? 

A. They always ought to do so. 

ABM. BRADLEY, Jr. 


List of departures and arrivals of the mail between 
Washington and Edwardsville. 


[Arrangement mails 1818 and 1819.] 


Washington — Leave Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday, at 2 a. m.; arrive Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, at 10 p. m. 

Fredericktown — arrive Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, at2 p. m.; leave Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, at 10 a. m.: Leave Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, at 3 p. m.; arrive Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, at 9 a. m. 

Cumberland—arrive Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day, at 8 p. m ; leave Saturday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, at 3a. m.: Leave Tuesday, Thursday, Satur- 
day, at 9 a. m.; arrive Friday, Monday, Wednes- 
nesday, at 8 p. m. 

Brownsville—arrive Tuesday, Thursday, Sat- 
urday, at 8 p. m.; leave Friday, Monday, Wed- 
nesday, at 4 a. m.: Leave Wednesday, Friday, 
Monday, at 3 a. m.; arrive Thursday, Saturday, 
Tuesday, at 9 p. m. 

Wheeling—arrive Wednesday, Friday, Mon- 
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day, at 4 p. m.; leave Thursday, Saturday, Tues- 
day, at 8 a. m.: Leave Wednesday, Monday, 
Friday, at 5 p. m.; arrive Thursday, Saturday, 
Tuesday, at 7 a. m. ‘ 

Shelby ville—arrive Tuesday, Thursday, Satur- 
day, at 10 a. m,; leave Friday, arveter Wed- 
nesday, at 2 p. m.: Leave Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday, at 11 a. m.; arrive Friday, Monday, 
Wednesday, at 1 p. m. 

Louisville—arrive Tuesday, Thursday, Satur- 
day, at 8 p. m.; leave Friday, Monday, Wednes- 
day, at 9 a. m. 

Bairdstown—arrive Tuesday at 8 p. m.; leave 
Wednesday at 5 a. m.: Leave Wednesday at 5 
a.m.; arrive Tuesday at 8 p. m. 

Shawneetown—arrive Saturday at 10 a. m.; 
leave Saturday at 2 p.m.: Leave Saturday at 2 
p.m.; arrive Saturday at 10 a. m. 

Kaskaskia — arrive Tuesday evening; leave 
Wednesday morning: Leave Wednesday at 6 
a.m.; arrive Tuesday at 6 p. m. 

Cahokia—arrive Thesday at 2 p. m.; leave 
Monday morning: Leave Thursday at 3 p. m.; 
arrive ——. 

Madison Courthouse, or Edwardsville—arrive 
{no time;] leave [no time—cannot find contract.] 





Extract from the 1st page of the original “Account of 
the mails sent from the Post Ofice at Edwards- 


The within is a true extract from an original 
paper, headed “Account of mails sent from the 
post office at Edwardsville, Illinois, 1819,” fur- 
nished to the Committee appointed by the House 
of Representatives of the United States to inves- 
tigate the charges preferred against the Secretary 
of the Treasury by Ninian Edwards. 

S. BURCH, 
Ch. Clk. House of Representatives, 

June 16, 1824. 


George Sweeny sworn, on the part of Mr. Crawford. 


* a you a clerk in the City Post Office ? 
. Lam. 

Q. Look at the post-mark on this letter. What 
is the date there marked ? 

[Here the witness was shown the letter from 
Mr. Crawford to the Cashier of the Bank of Ed- 
wardsville, dated 1st November, 1819.} 

A. The day appears to be the 3d; but of what 
month cannot be discovered. 

GEORGE SWEENY. 





Wasuineton, July 15, 1819. 
Dear Co.oneLt: Yours of the 28th ultimo 
came to hand this morning. 
The circumstances connected with the Bank of 
Edwardsville, as developed in the two letters of 


ville,” for the quarter beginning the 1st October| Governor Edwards, submitted by you to my pe- 

















1819. 
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1819. Nos. cts 
Oct. 9. | Golconda, Illinois - 

Brownsville - - 


English Prairie - 
Cape Girardeau - 
Waterloo, Illinois - 
Edwards city 
Elvira, Illinois 
Southward - 
Franklin, M. T. 
Eastward - 
Kaskaskia - 
Bellville, Illinois 
St. Louis - 
Nashville - 
St. Genevieve 
13} St. Louis, M. T. 
16| St. Michael - 
Albion, Illinois 
Carmi, Illinois 
New Haven - 
Nashville’ - 
Southward - 
New Orleans 
Eastward - 
Kaskaskia - 
Bellville - 
St. Louis - 
New York - 
20; St. Louis - 
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rusal, will receive due consideration. 

I am much surprised at the contents of his first 
letter to you. I am gratified with the explana- 
tion you have given him upon that subject. With 
Governor Edwards I had no personal acquaint- 
ance before last Winter. The opinion which I 
had formed of his talents and integrity, from the 


* | official correspondence which had been carried on 


between us both in the War and Treasury De- 
partments, has been confirmed by personal ac- 
quaintance. 

The different subjects upon which he had oc- 
casion to ask my opinion or decision, during the 
last session of Congress, were fairly and canaidly 
stated; his comments upon them were judicious, 
and it.afforded me great pleasure to be able, after 
due examination and reflection, generally to coin- 
cide in opinion with him. 

The gentleman who has stated that I was un- 
friendly to Governor Edwards, has entirely mis- 
taken my feelings and motives of action. Cer- 
tainly every thing which occurred between the 
Governor and myself was decidedly calculated to 
inspire feelings of a very different character. I 
had every reason to be satisfied with him, and 
hope that nothing occurred on my part to produce 
dissatisfaction with him with any partof my con- 
duct. I believe the only difference of opinion that 
occurred between us was in relation to the eligi- 
bility to office of a minor. In that case, it would 
have afforded me great pleasure to have thought 
with him, inasmuch as it would have enabled me 
to have aided in doing an act highly acceptable 
to my friend Colonel McKee. My inability to 
concur with him in opinion was cause of regret, 
and not of complaint. I had, therefore, no possi- 
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ble cause of hostility with the Governor, and as- 
= you that I never felt any thing like hostility 
to him. 

I remain, with sentiments of the highest respect, 
your friend and most obedient servant, 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 

Colonel Ricuarp M. Jounson. 

P. S. I return you Governor Edwards’s first 
letter. 

























Q@. And you think it was on the Tuesday or 
Wednesday following that Governor Edwards 
was taken so sick? 

A. Yes. ; 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. Where was Gover. 
nor Edwards’s room when Mr. Noble first came 
to lodge‘at your house ? 

A. it was the front room on the first floor, the 
same room which General Noble afterwards oc- 





cupied. 

Q. When did Governor Edwards remove to the 
back building ? 

A. On Sunday; the next day after Genera! 


Noble came. 
ELIZA QUEEN. 


Adelaide Lindsley sworn, at the request of Mr. Ei- 
wards. 


Eliza Queen sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. I wish you to state 
what you know concerning my sickness at your 
house after my removal into the room in the back 
building which opens on the balcony ? 

A. I know that you were very sick while you 
lodged in that room, so ill thata servant was 
obliged to sit up with you every night. 

How long do you think that I continued in 
that situation? do you suppose it was two weeks ? 

A. I do not recollect the exact time—I should 
‘think two weeks, but cannot be certain. 

Q. Do you recollect how long it was after Gen- 
eral Noble came to lodge at your house that I be- 
came so sick as to be confined to my room ? 

A. I am not certain—but think it was two days 
or three—it was on a Tuesday or Wednesday. 

Q. Do you recollect that I breakfasted or dined 
at the table with the other boarders after breakfast 
on the Monday next after General Noble came to 
your house ? . 

A. I do not recollect that you did. 

Q. Was it not in consequence of my indisposi- 
tion that I did not ? 

A. I supposed that it was. 

Q. Was not my room, in which I was sick, 
one of the remotest back rooms on the second 
floor of the back building, and was not Mr. Noble’s 
the front room on the first floor of the front build- 


A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect my being very lame after 
I began to recover ? 

A. I remember your wearing socks and com- 
plaining of pain. 

Q. Do you think I could have walked from my 
room to the front part of the house within a week 
after my being taken so ill ? 

‘A. I do not recollect seeing you do so. 

Q. Was not your room adjoining mine; and 
would I not have had to pass by your room to get 
to the front of the buaie? 


Question by Mr. Edwards. Did you not board 
at Mrs. Queen’s during the whole of the last 
Winter ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you know concerning my being 
sick there after I removed into the back building ? 

A. You were taken sick about the middle of 
the week, and continued confined to your room 
I should think about a fortnight. 

Q. Was I not sick previous to my being taken 
so cea) in that room ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Do you recollect my eating at table with 
the other boarders after the Monday which suc- 
ceeded General Noble’s coming to Mrs. Queen’s 
to lodge, until I got well ? 

A. T do not recollect that you did. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. Do you recollect that 
he did not ? 

Answer. I was never at table saving at break- 
fast and tea. 

Q. Do you recollect that he did not come to 
table ? 

A. I don’t know. 

ADELAIDE LINDSLEY. 





William B. Hodgson sworn, at the request of Mr. 
Edwards. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. Please to state what 
you know about my being sick after my removal 
to the room in the back building at Mrs. Queen’s. 

A. I recollect finding you frequently very ill in 
that room, when I visited you there, so much so 
as to be confined to bed. 

How soon was this after my nomination ? 

A. I think it was the week after I understood 
the nomination to have been made, and I believe 
on Tuesday. 

Q. Do you not recollect calling on that day and 
telling me that you understood my nomination 
had not on that day been taken up in the Senate’ 

A. If I did not say so on that day, I recollect to 
have made the observation frequently at other 
times when I visited you. 

Q. Do you recollect that I told you that Mr. 
Francis Key had been to see me on the day before 
you visited me ? 


. Yes. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. You have answered 
that you do not recollect that Mr. Edwards dined 
with the other boarders after breakfast on the 
Monday next after General Noble came to board 
at your house: do you recollect that he did not 
come to the table ? 

A. I do not recollect seing him at table after 
that time, at breakfast or tea ; I do not go to the 
table at dinner, but I do at breakfast and tea. 

Q. When did Mr. Noble come to lodge at your 
house ? 

A. On Saturday the 21st of February. 
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A. I think you did. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. Are you employed in 
the office of the Secretary of State ? 

A. Ihave been occasionally employed in that 
office to translate foreign JAnEpAge® i but I am 
not a stated clerk. I have only been employed 
there within six or seven weeks past. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. Did you visit Gov- 
ernor Edwards before he removed into the back 
room ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Q. At what time? 

A. On the same week on which I understood 
the nomination to have been made. 

Q. Had you in these visits any conversation 
with Governor Edwards on the subject of the 
nomination ? , 

. Yes. 

Q. Did he speak, in these conversations, of an 
opposition which he expected to his nomination 
and of the grounds on which he expected it would 
be made ? 

A. The opposition was casually spoken of ; but 
Ido not recollect that any special grounds for it 
were stated by Governor Edwards. 

Q. Did he say any thing about the A. B. plot 
or A. B. publications. 

A. If he did not, I mentioned it. 

Q. Please to state what passed between you on 
that subject. 

A. I had seen it mentioned in a New York 
paper that Governor E. was supposed to be the 
author of these A. B. publications; this I men- 
tioned to him. At that time nothing positive was 
said by the Governor as to the authorship ; but, at 
a subsequent visit, knowing that there were doubts 
entertained of his having been the author, to sat- 
isfy myself I asked him if he did writethem. He 
replied, “I neither confess nor deny.” 

Q. What was the reason of your frequent in- 
tercourse with Governor Edwards on this subject ? 

A. Motives of friendship and interest. 

Q. Has there been a former connexion or ac- 
quaintance between you and Governor Edwards ? 

A. Not before my first visits to him at Mrs. 
Queen’s. I was an applicant to be appointed his 
private secretary. 

Q. Were you so appointed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you to go to Mexico with Governor 
Edwards ? 

A. Lam not; I have procured other employ- 


ment. 
WILLIAM B. HODGSON. 





Jeremiah Nelson, of the House of Representatives 
sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 


Question by Mr. Edwards. Please to state 
what you recollect of my being sick, at Mrs. 
Queen’s, after Mr. Noble came to lodge there. 

Answer. I then lodged at Mrs. Queen’s, and 
understood, from several members of the ns 
that Governor Edwards was very sick. I should 
think it was more than a week after Mr. Noble’s 
coming there, that 1 visited Governor Edwards, 


in his room. He was then very much indisposed; 
but I do not know whether he had or had not been 
out of his room since his being taken sick. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. When you visited 
him, was he, in your opinion, well enough to go 
from one room of the house to another ? 

A. I cannot tell. He often went out when I 
thought that a person so sick as he ought not to 
have done so. 

Q. Have you not known him to be out, night 
or day, when he was apparently more indisposed, 
than he appeared to you to be at the time ? 

A. I have not. + 

Question by Mr. Edwards. Do you recollect 
seeing me out of my room for a fortnight after 
Mr. Noble’s coming there ? 

A. I cannot recollect whether you were or were 
not. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. Do you recollect 
whether Mr. Edwards had any medical attend- 
ance at that time? 

A. I cannot tell whether he had or had not. 

JEREMIAH NELSON. 





Asa E. Hough sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. Do you recollect 
to have seen me at Mrs. Queen’s after I occupied 
the back room ? 

Answer. I do. 

Q. What was my situation a. | t time? 

A. You were sick in bed. 

Q. Do you recollect at what time this was ? 

A. I cannot remember the precise day. It was 
some time towards the latter end of February. I 
recollect that you were so much indisposed that I 
did not communicate the business for which I had 
come. I called again, some time afterwards, but 


learning that you were still confined to your room, ’ 


I did not go in. 
A. E. HOUGH. 





Henry Washington Queen sworn, at the request of 
Mr. Edwards. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. Did you lodge in 
the same house with me, during the last session of 
Congress ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Q. Please to state what you know about my be- 
ing confined to my room, after General Noble came 
there to lodge. 

A. You were not, during your illness, at that 
time, out of your room, to my knowledge, after 
Wednesday, while General Noble remained there. 
I am under the impression that you became con- 
fined to your room after Tuesday. I remember 
your being at breakfast on the Monday morning 
previous. I do not recollect your being out of 
your room after Thursday, until you recovered. 

Question by Mr. Forsyth. What enables you 
to fix, with so much certainty, on Monday and 
Tuesday ? 

A. General Noble came on Saturday: was not 
at breakfast on Sunday, and came to breakfast, 
for the first time, on Monday, in company with 
Governor Edwards. 
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not deposited in bank, in conformity with the 
instructions from this Department. eretofore 
when there was no bank in your vicinity, all rea. 
sonable allowance was made, on account of the 
difficulties to which you were subjected in making 
your deposites ; but now, that a bank has been es- 
tablished in your place of residence, there can be 
no longer any excuse whatsoever for retaining the 
~~ money. ag ar 

am, very respectfully, sir, &c. 

Seed WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
BENJAMIN STEPHENSON, mg 
Receiver of Public Moneys, Edwardsville. 





Q. Were you much in Governor Edwards’s 
room during his confinement? 

A. L-was several times there. 

Q. Do you know how long he was confied to 
bed, after his first being taken so ill. 


A. I do not. 
H. W. QUEEN. 



















John C. Rives sworn, at the request of Mr. Edwards. 

Question by Mr. Edwards. Please to state what 

ou know of my indisposition, while I was in the 
ek room,at Mrs. Queen’s. 

Answer. | know that you were sick while there, 
but I cannot say, exactly, at what time. I vis- 
ited you between the beginning and middle of 
Mareh. You told me that you were then unwell, 
and had had, on the day before, a very severe 
7. I think it was two or three days after Mr. 

ubbard, (Lieutenant Governor of Illinois,) was 
in this city. 


State of Illinois, Madison County, ss. 

On the 13th day of May, 1824, personally ap- 
peared before the undersigned, Justice of the Peace 
in and for the county aforesaid, Thomas Lippin- 
cott, who, being duly affirmed, according to law, 
deposes that the above is a correct copy of a letter 
found by the deponent, on the files of official let- 
ters in the Receiver’s Office, Edwardsville ; that 
the said letter appears to be in the hand-writing 
of a clerk, but with the proper signature of the 
Hon. William H. Crawford, as the deponent be- 
lieves, from a comparison with other letters re- 
ceived from the Treasury Department. 

THOS. LIPPINCOTT. 

Affirmed and subscribed before me. 

HAIL MASON, J. P. 


JOHN C. RIVES. 





List of Bank Notes which will be received by the Bank 
of Missouri, according to the letter of the President 
of that Bank, dated the 9th of August, 1819. 


United States Bank and its Branches. 

Bank of Missouri and Branch. 

Bank of Kentucky and its Branches, at Louis- 
ville, Shelbyville, Lexington, and Paris. 

Bank of Virginia and its Branches, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Lynchburg, and Petersburg. 

Bank of Illinois, at Shawneetown. 

All the banks in New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,* New York, and District of Columbia, 
whose paper is received on deposite at the United 
States Bank and its Branches. 





Receiver’s Orrice, 
Edwardsville, Ill., October 12, 1819. 


ry and indispensable visit to Kentucky, has put it 
out of my power, by an earlier opportunity than 
the ensuing mail, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 6th of August last, in which 
you express a wish to be informed why the public 
money in my hands has not been deposited in the 
bank of this place, in conformity with your in- 
structions. 

I should certainly have continued to make the 
deposites in the bank, had it not been for your 
letter of the 9th April, in which your requested me 
to pay certain bills which you expected to be 
drawn on me by the Indian Agents of Chicago, 
Green Bay, Michilimackinac, Fort Wayne, and 
Piqua; at the same time apprizing me that the 
sum which would be required at the close of each 
quarter was estimated at eleven thousand dollars. 

Knowing that if I deposited the money in the 
bank, to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States, I could not, without special authority, 
draw it out, I conceived I was fulfilling your 
wishes by retaining the money in my own hands, 
for the purpose of paying, when presented, the 
drafts mentioned in your letter of the 9th April. 
And I presume that the same construction has 
been given by the Receiver of Public Moneys at 
Kaskaskia, to a similar letter, which I have been 
informed he received from you, as he also, for a 
considerable time past, has made no deposites in 
the bank. 


State of lilinois, Madison County, ss. 
On the 13th day of May, 1824, personally ap- 
peared before the undersigned, Justice of the Peace 
in and for said county, ‘Thomas Lippincott, who, 
being duly affirmed according to law, deposes that 
the above is a correct copy of a paper found on 
the files of official letters in the Receiver’s Office, 
at Edwardsville; that the paper, of which the fore- 
oing is a copy, was folded in the letter of tie 
on. William H. Crawford, of the lst of Novem- 
ber, 1819, and is in the same hand-writing of the 
letter of the Hon. William H. Crawford, of the 


6th August, 1819. 
THOS. LIPPINCOTT. 
Affirmed and subscribed before me. 
HAIL MASON, J. P. 





Treasury DePpartTMENT, Aug. 6, 1819. 


Sir: Observing, by your monthly return, end- 
ing on the 30th of June, that there remained in 
your hands a considerable sum of the public mon- 
eys, I wish to be informed why the same was 





* Except the “City Bank.” 
+ Except the “ Franklin Bank” and the ** Mechan- 
ics’ Bank,” both of Alexandria. 


Sir: My absence from this place on a necessa-— 
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As your letter of the 6th August makes no ref- | equally well, merely for the purpose of harassing 
erence to that of the 9th of April preceding, I | and distressing the bank. 

should, at all events, feel somewhat at a loss how In fact, while such a variety of notes are receiv- 

to act; but I believe I should make the deposites | able for public lands, and specie so much in de- 

were it not for other considerations, which I| mand, I do not consider it any’advantage to the 

feel it my duty previously to communicate to | bank to receive the deposites on terms that subject 

it to the payment of cash as often as you find it 

necessary to draw for it, unless the times of pay- 

; ment could be fixed upon at certain regular pe- 

riods, that would afford ample opportunity for the 

necessary preparation. The land offices now 

receive but little money of any kind. This con- 

sists of notes on such a variety of banks, so re- 

| motely situated from each other, that it must be a 

bank, with a view to coerce the regaining of | considerable time before the notes upon any bank 

the deposites in that. And under the impression | would accumulate sufficiently to bear the expense 

that they employ the public funds for the purpose of sending for the money, and, in most cases, there 


ou. 
; You are doubtless apprized of the hostility of 
the Bank of Missouri and citizens of St. Louis 
towards the bank of this pores supposed to be 
uced in consequence of certain deposites be- 
ing withheld from that bank and placed in this. 
It seems to be believed, with what justice I do not 
pretend to say, that their object is to destroy this 


of accomplishing that object, stockholders in, and | is no opportunity of converting these notes into 
several directors of, this bank, have, in disgust, | specie, owing particularly to the locality of the 
either withdrawn, or declared their intention to| banks from which they issue. 
withdraw from any further concern in the bank.| To make the deposite to any advantage, the 
Some of them seem even willing that the Bank | time of payment ought to be fixed as above sug- 
of Missouri should regain the deposites, professing | gested, or the drafts made payable in such notes 
to believe it would be the readiest means of caus- | as should be land office money at the time of pre- 
ing the State pride, and pase feeling of this and | senting those drafts ; or, partly the one and partly 
some of the neighboring States to react upon that | the other. To continue to convert all the notes 
receivable in this office into specie, and concen- 
trate it at a single spot, must be utterly impracti- 
cable, and if practicable would be attended with 
great expense. 

I beg leave to add, that the Bank of Edwards- 


institution with the more effect. 

In this state of things, the principal part of the 
stockholders have declined paying the instalments 
that otherwise were expected to be paid upon their 
stock. Two of the directors have already resign- 
ed, others talk of doing so, and the publication of | ville has received foreign gold under the expecta- 
Governor Edwards, herewith transmitted, shows | tion that it would be taken by the Government 
the course he is disposed to pursue. ., | even after the lst November next, and it is now 

Though these measures, adopted probably with | held ready to be paid in consequence of notice 
too much irritation, may not produce any serious | from you of an intended draft for $30,000. It is 
evils to the bank, and I hope they will not, yet I to be hoped that no difficulty upon the subject 
feel that they impose a greater responsibility upon | will arise, if the expected draft should not be pre- 
me than I am willing to take upon myself, with- | sented till after the Ist November. 
out the full disclosure of the whole circumstances | [ have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, 
to you, and such instructions as you may think fit | your very humble servant. 
to give thereupon. 


The situation of the bank at present I consider | State of Illinois, Madison County, ss. 


as favorable as could either be expected or desired. | 
And under the control of the directors who have | On:the 13th day of ‘May, 1824, personally :ap- 


| peared before the undersigned Justice of the Peace 
ae ty re dh cnioes | in and for the county aforesaid, Thomas Lippin- 
individuals: bnt I know not who may succeed | °t5 wat, Wing dak atiemet ecpersing t Faw, 
those that have resigned, and intend to resign, nor | — oe Pgs pre erent = ‘bler of 
who may be elected at the next annual election, oat eee CE ee New ia tha 
on the first of January next. Itistruethatl have p occivers Office at Edwardsville and endorsed 
Sea aonrenene, —- I ane = | or filed in the hand-writing of the late Benjamin 
unfavorable change ithe directory; bu, Under Stephenson, Bagg Teeceiver of Public Moneys as 
to risk the responsibility of making the deposites | ev tsee tbargg lines cede eee 
in the bank, till after the first of January next, | ; ? 1 


without your instructions, given upon a know- ee 
ledge of the facts above disclosed. Sereda eT Ane a P 
l am the more averse to doing so, from the dif- | HAI pier 





ficulty that the bank must constantly encounter 
in converting Land Office notes into specie, so as s 
to be prepared at all times to meet your drafts ; EpwarpsviLte, ILLInots, Oct. 22, 1819. 

and from the fear that those drafts may fall into Dear Sir: Twelve thousand five hundred dol- 
the hands of persons who, under the influence | lars of the capital stock of the Bank of Edwards- 
of St. Louis, would be disposed to insist upon | ville having been paid into the bank since the date 
specie, when notes would answer their purposes | of my last letter, I feel it my duty to inform you 

18th Con. Ist Sess.—90 
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of the circumstance, in consequence of some of the 
suggestions made in that letter. 
Plave the honor to be, «ec. 
BEN. STEPHENSON. 
Hon. Wm. H. Crawrorp, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


State of Illinois, Madison County, ss. 


On the 13th of May, 1824, personally appeared 
peiore the undersigned Justice of the Peace, in and 
for the county aforesaid, Thomas Lippincott, who, 
being duly affirmed according to law, deposes that 
the above is a true copy of a paper on the files of 








William H. Crawford. And further the deponent 
saith not. 


THOMAS LIPPINCOTT. 
Affirmed and subscribed before me, 
HAIL MASON, 
Justice of the Peace. 





Treasury Department, Nov. 1, 1819. 
Sir: The letter, of which the enclosed is, 


copy, was addressed to the Receivers of Public 
Money at Kaskaskia and Edwardsville. 


From the returns of those officers, it appears 


that the whole of the public money received by 
them since the month of August last, has been re- 
tained, as it is presumed, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the drafts which might be drawn in pursuance 
of that letter. From the same returns it appears 
that no such drafts have been presented. 

To prevent the inconvenience and risk which 
may result from the accumulation of such large 
sums in the hands of those officers, I have this 
day directed them to deposite in the bank the 
sums which may be in their possession on the 30th 
instant, and todeposite, monthly, the money which 
may be received duringeach month. Should any 
bill be presented to the Receiver of Public Money 
at Edwardsville, or Kaskaskia, when they have 
not funds to meet it, I presume the bank will have 
no difficulty in making the advance, which will 
be refunded by the Receiver, when funds to that 

















official letters in the Receiver’s Office at Edwards- 
ville, in the hand-writing of the late Benjamin 
Stephenson, Receiver. 

THOMAS LIPPINCOTT. 


Affirmed and subscribed before me, 
HAIL MASON, J. P. 





Treasury Department, Nov. 1, 1819. 


Sir: Upon referring to your monthly accounts, 
it appears that you_have retained all the mone 
which has been received by you since the mont 
of August last. 

As it is presumed that this has been the result 
of my letter of the 9th April last, I request that 
you will, immediately after the receipt of this let- 


ter, deposite in the Bank of Edwardsville the 
whole of the money in your possession on the 30th 
instant. 

You will consider the letter of the 9th of April 
as authorizing the purchase of bills in the manner 
therein directed, when you have funds, but not as 
authorizing the retention of the public money in 
your hands at the end of each month for that pur- 

ose. 
° It is presumed that, if any draft should be pre- 
sented, when you have not money in your hands, 
that there will be no difficulty in having the draft 
taken up by the Bank of Edwardsville, on its own 
account, or to be repaid by you, as soon as you 
have funds sufficient for that purpose. I remain, 
With respect, your most obedient servant, 
WM. H. CRAWFORD. 


State of Illinois, Madison County, ss. 


On the 13th day of May, 1824, personally ap- 

ared before the undersigned Justice of the Peace 
in and for thecountyaforesaid, Thomas Lippincott, 
of said county, who, being duly affirmed according 
to law, deposes that the within is a true copy of 
an original letter on the files of official letters in 
the office of the Receiver of Public Moneys at 
Edwardsville; that the deponent has been em- 
ployed in the Receiver’s office the greater part of 
the time since the Winter of 1821-2, and has had 
access to the files and papers thereof, and that the 
letter of which the within is a copy, appears, from 
a comparison with the signature, and with the 
signature of other letters and papers received from 
the Treasury Department into the said office, evi- 
dently to be the hand-writing of the Honorable 








amount shall be received by him; or the amount 
will be remitted to the bank by the draft of the 
Treasurer on the bank itself. 
be acceptable tothe Department. Payments made 
in this manner will be found to be the most con- 
venient mode of meeting the demands of the Trea- 
sury upon the bank, on account of the public 


ither course will 


money deposited in it. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
Casnier of the Bank of Edwardsville. 





Treasury Department, Nov. 1, 1819. 

Sir: Upon referring to your monthly accounts, 
it appears that you have retained all the money 
which has been received by you since the mont 
of August last. 

As it is presumed that this has been the resul! 
of my letter of the 9th of April last, I request that 
you will immediately deposite in the Bank of Ed- 
wardsville whatever sum may be in your hands 
on the 30th instant. 

You will consider the letter of the 9th April, as 
authority to purchase bills therein described whev 
presented, if you have funds sufficient for thal 
purpose, but not as atthority to retain in your 
hands, at the end of each month, any part of the 
public money received in the course of the month. 

You will, after the deposite herein directed, 
make your deposites in the Bank of Missouri, u.- 
til otherwise directed. I am, &c. 





Treasury Department, June 12, 1824. 
In compliance with a request of the committee 
on the Address of Ninian Edwards, communica- 
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ted through Mr. Forsyth, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has the honor to transmit the accom- 
nying statements (No. 1, 2, and 3) from the 
reasurer, showing— 
ist. The balance of public moneys in the Bank 
of Steubenville, at the end of every quarter, from 
the commencement of March, 1817, to the 31st 
of March, 1824, and continued to 7th June, 1824. 
2d. The same, in relation to the Bank of Tom- 
bigbee, from the commencement of March, 1819. 
3d. The aggregate of moneys deposited to the 
credit of the Pconeaehe: and the balance remain- 
ing at his credit on the 7th June, 1824, in each 
of the following banks : Steubenville, Chillicothe, 
Mississippi, Tombigbee, Missouri, Vincennes, Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois, Franklin Bank of Columbus, 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Indiana, Branch 
Bank of Kentucky at Louisville, Planters and 
Merchants’ Bank of Huntsville, and Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank of Cincinnati. 
The Secretary has the honor to state that no 
ayments have been made directly by the Bank of 
iieoari since its failure. It is known, that, pre- 
viously to the 23d of November last, $781 43 had 
been paid in specie by some of the parties whose 
debts had been assigned by it to the Treasury ; 
and it is understood from the President of the 
bank that other sums have been paid in like man- 
ner; but the Receiver at St. Louis, who is em- 
ployed by the Treasury as its agent in collecting 
the debt of that bank, has not yet reported them 
to the Secretary. Among the debts assigned to 
the Treasury was one of $10,030 ; and it appears 
that, for the reasons and under the circumstances 
stated in the accompanying papers, (marked *A 
and B,) the agent entered into our arrangement, 
by which $8,000 in notes of the treasury of the 
State of Missouri (commonly called loan office 
paper) were taken, at the rate of seventy-five 
cents to the dollar, in part payment of this debt; 
and these notes the Secretary directed to be spe- 
cially deposited in the Branch Bank of the United 
States at Louisville, to the credit of the Treasu- 
rer. It also appears, by the same papers, that 
there were, among the securities assigned by the 
bank for the payment of its debt to the Treasury, 
$15,006 in paper of this description ; of this sum, 
(together with another of $50, which he appears 
to have since received, ) the agent at St. Louis, on 
his own judgment, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary, exchanged $4,539 64, for certificates 
of the Auditor of Missouri, and $5,000 for notes 
of the State Bank of Illinois, all which. with the 
balance of the loan office paper, have been placed 
to the credit of the Treasurer, as a special depo- 
site in the Branch Bank of the United States at 
Louisville. The exchange is represented as ad- 
vantageous to the United States, but has not been 
sanctioned by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Chairman of the Committee on the 
Address of Ninian Edwards. 





* A. Extracts of a letter from G. F. Strother to the 
Secretary ofthe Treasury, dated St. Louis,Ap’! 27,1823. 
B. Extract of a letter from Thomas Sloo, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, dated November 23, 1823. 
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No. 1. 
BANK OF STEUBENVILLE. 


Statement «showing the balance of public moneys at the 


end of every quarter, from the commencement of 
March, 1817, to the 31st of March, 1824, and con- 
tinued to 7th of June, 1824. 


March 31, 1817 - : - ° $3,200 00 
June 30,1817 - - - - 40,934 00 
September 30,1817 - - - 69,277 80 
December 31,1817 - - - 107,277 08 
March 31, 1818 - : ~ - 107,277 80 
June 30, 1818 - - : - 81,075 15 
September 30, 1818 - - - 54,854 68 
December 31, 1818 - - . 53,638 90 
March $1, 1819 - - - - 64,443 47 
June 30, 1819 - - ~ - 162,311 30 
September 90,1819 - - - 138,494 18 
December 31, 1819 - - - 141,428 37 
March 31, 1820 - - - . 152,302 76 
June 31,1820 - - - - 100,873 92 
September 30, 1820 - - - 119,793 95 
December 31,1820 - - - 146,817 33 
March 31, 1821 - - - - 148,159 10 
June 30, 1821 - - - - 164,541 63 
September 30, 1821 - - - 176,511 47 
December 31, 1821 - - - 494,649 16 
March 31, 1822 - . ~ - 193,352 13 
June 30, 1822 - . ° - 178,066 14 
September 30, 1822 - - - 201,485 32 
December 31, 1822 - - - 176,448 78 
March 31, 1823 - - - - 167,445 63 
June 30, 1823 - - - - 175,517 57 
September 30, 1823 - - - 180,415 54 
December 31, 1823 - - - 181,835 06 
March 31, 1824 - . - ~ 185,737 21 
June 7, 1824 - - - - 186,995 85 


TH. T. TUCKER, 
Treasurer of the United States. 


Tueasury or Tax Unitren Srartss, 
June 11, 1824, 


No. 2. 
BANK OF TOMBIGBEE. 
Statement showing the balances of public moneys at the 


end of every quarter, from the commencement of 
March the 1st, a to the 31st of March, 1824, 


and continued to 7th of June, 1824. 

March 31, 1819 - - . - $74,828 47 
June, 30,1819 - - - - 459,003 26 
September 30,1819 - - - 613,874 10 
December 31,1819 - - - 368,033 03 
March 31, 1820 - « ° - 396,433 17 
June 30, 1820 - - - - 320,053 50 
September 30, 1820 - - - 240,759 93 
December 31, 1820 - - - 216,911 62 
March 31, 1821 - - - - 229,929 09 
June 36,1821 - - - - 207,464 10 
September 30, 1821 - - - 215,528 67 
December’31, 1821 = - - - 207,569 91 
March 31, 1822 - - - - $91,801 63 
June 30, 1822 - - - - 212,863 48 
September 30, 1822 - : - 287,084 48 
December 31, 1822 - . -, 273,230 90 
March 31, 1823 - - - - 274,698 37 
June 30,1823 - - - - 283,780 74 
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September 30,1823 - - - 278,012 98: 
December 31, 1823 - - - 428,585 52 
March 31, 1824 - - . - 453,689 92 


- 319,597 41 
TH. T. TUCKER, 
Treasurer of the United States. 


Treasury or THE Unitep Srates, 
June 11, 1824, 


June 7, 1824 - 





No. 3. 

A statement showing the aggregate of moneys deposited 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States in 
the Frege banks, and the balance remaining in 
each of said banks on the 7th of June, 1824. 


Banks Aggregate Balance 
; received. « ° 


Steubenville- - - - a £6/$186,995 85 
Chillicothe - - - - -| 266,101 04) Nobalance. 


Franklin, Columbus - -/| 336,080 06) 53,936 63 
Far. & Mechanics’, Ia. -| 599,070 16) 25,775 52 
Branch, Louisville, Ken. | 132,231 61| Nobalance. 
Mississippi - - - - -| 343,780 0) 7,004 34 
Tombigbee - - - - - |2,023,360 85) 319,597 41 
Plant. & Mer., Huntsville | 671,700 82) 45,167 11 
Missouri - - - - «= - (1,074,301 04| 159,963 87 
Vincennes - - - - -/| 294,123 77) 168,511 64 
Edwardsville - - - -| 204,338 90) 46,973 00 
Far. & Mer., Cincinnati - 50,796 25} 20,213 01 
Illinois - + - - - -| 188,980 36) 54,311 63 


TH. T. TUCKER, 
Treasurer of the United States. 
Treasury or tae U. Srates, June 11, 1824. 





[a] Extracts of a letter from George F. Strother to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, dated 


“Sr. Louis, April 27, 1823. 

“Sir: Amongst the debts transferred to the 
United States by the Missouri Bank, was one of 
$10,000 upon Wilson P. Hunt. This debt was 
secured by mortgage, but the land pledged to se- 
cure the payment had been previously mortgaged 
to Mr. Astor, of New York, for $10,000, upon 
which was due eight or nine years’ interest. When 
this note was proposed to be transferred, the debt 
was desperate, as the land would not bring more 
than $10,000, and the debt was considered nomi- 
nal until Mr. Hunt stated that, by mortgaging the 
land to a friend, if relieved from the bank encum- 
brance, he could procure $5,000, with which he 
could purchase a sufficient sum of money to pur- 
chase the amount of the bank debt in loan office 
paper. Upon reflection, it was determined to re- 
ceive loan office paper in payment of his debt, in 
loan office paper, at 25 per cent. discount. Mr. 
Hunt, on that day, and frequently, expressed to 
me a great desire to discharge this debt, and ex- 
pressed a wish that, if I should see any for sale, 
to send itto him. In February last, he paid Mr. 
Barton $1.800. 

“ Considering the debt in some peril, my wish 
was to have it placed upon a sure footing. Three 











or four weeks since, a gentleman applied to me to 
om a loan of money. I informed him that | 

ad none, but that if he would give ample secu- 
rity to return the loan office paper when wanted, 
I would put him upon the plan to secure it; that 
Mr. Hunt wished to discharge a debt due the 
Government, in loan office paper, and if he would 
e his note, with sufficient security, to pay the 

nited States $6,000 in loan office paper, with 6 
per cent. interest, upon demand, that Mr. Hunt 
would give him in money the selling price, amount- 
ing to $2,250. My object was to accommodate 
two deserving meritorious men, and serve the 
Government, by placing the debt upon a sure 
footing. The whole arrangement I communica- 
ted to Mr. Hunt, and told him I should commv- 
nicate the transaction to you. He considered it 
a fair and advantageous arrangement for the Gov- 
ernment.” 





[b] Extract of a letter from Thomas Sloo to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


Str. Louis, Nov. 23, 1823. 


Sir: Agreeably to your request of the 24th 
August last, I called on George F. Strother, Esq. 
on the 19th instant, to exhibit to me the evidences 
of transfer received by him from the Bank of 
Missouri as collateral security for the public money 
in its possession at the time of its failure. Not 
having received the list mentioned in your letter, 
I requested Colonel Strother to furnish me with 
one, a copy of which is herewith transmitted, and 
with which the evidences of debt generally agree. 
In some cases, however, they exceed, and in 
others they fall short of, the amount stated in the 
list. The former is owing to credits which the 
parties are entitled to, that have not been entered 
on their notes; the latter arises from interest due 
on stock notes, accounts of which were to have 
been furnished by the bank, as appears from a 
memorandum of the President, in the hands of 
Mr. Strother, and which, he informs me, has been 
repeatedly called for without effect. Amount re- 
ceived by Mr. Strother, as will appear from notes 
of payment on the list, is $781 43 in specie, and 
$50 in loan office money. The only case in 
which the evidence of debt fos been at all changed, 
is that of Wilson P. Hunt, who appears to have 
owed at the time of transfer $10,030, secured by 
mortgage on a tract of land in the neighborhood 
of St. Louis, that had been previously mortgaged 
to John Jacob Astor, of New York, for $10,000. 
Such was the uncertainty of this claim, that the 
bank agreed to receive the amount in loan office 
paper, when it was worth only twenty-five cents 
in the dollar, as Iam informed by Mr. Strother. 
At present the debt of Hunt appears to stand 
thus: 


Debt transferred - - - - $10,030 00 


Offset claimed - - - $108 00 
Amountreceived by Joshua 

Barton, Esq., as per his 

receipt in the hands of 

Mr Strother, in loan of- 
- 1,866 67 


fice money - - 
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Hunt’s note in the hands 

of Strother - - - 3,333 33 
Amount secured by con- 

veyance of the Missouri 

Hotel to George F. 

Strother, (in trust,) to 

be paid in loan office 

money, at any time the 


DerartMENT oF War, June 15, 1824. 

Sir: Your letter of the 14th instant is received, 
enclosing a note of the honorable Mr. Forsyth, 
expressive of his wish to have “a copy of Mr. 
Edwards’s letter to the War Department, remon- 
strating against, or complaining of an order which 
prevented the receiving of the Edwardsville Bank 
notesin payment to the troopsof the United States, 

































Government may require written in or after 1819, and any other letters on 
it, with 6 per cent. in- the subject of the Bank of Edwardsville from 
terest - - - - 6,000 00 


Mr. Edwards;” and, in answer thereto, I have 
the honor to transmit a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Edwards to this Department, dated 11th Jun 
1819, which the clerk charged with the files o 
letters received by the Department, states to be 
the only letter from Mr. Edwards on the files of 
the Department in relation to that subject. 

In addition to my own files, I directed the files 
of the Paymaster General’s Office to be examined, 
and herewith transmit a copy of a report from 
that office containing a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Edwards to the Paymaster General, of the same 
tenor and date as the one addressed by him to this 
office, which it will be seen by the report from 
that office, is the only letter in relation to the sub- 
ject on its files. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
J. C. CALHOUN. 

Hon. Epwarp Livingston, 

of the Committee of Investigation, Fc. 


From every information which I have been 
able to obtain in relation to this debt, I believe 
the change to have been a favorable one, inas- 
much as I deem the security for the payment of 
the $6,000 as amply sufficient, and you now hold 
for the payment of the balance due by Hunt, the 
same security which was held for the payment of 
the whole debt transferred. 

I have received from Mr. Strother 
in Missouri loan office money - - $5,466 50 
Auditor’s warrants - - - - 4,539 64 
Illinois State Bank paper- - - 5,000 00 


$15,006 14 
Received by Mr. Strother in Mis- 
souri loan office money— 
From Franklin Bank - - $8,000 
From Branch - - = ~- 6,956 
From P. Detchemendy- = - 





15,006,00 





I have received this paper from Mr. Strother, 
considering it equal to the whole amount in loan 
office money. ‘The loan office paper bears an in- 
terest of 3 per cent. per annum, the auditor’s war- 
rants an interest of 6 per cent. per annum, and the 
Illinois paper 2 per cent., and as to the warrants, 
no difficulty can arise in regard to the constitu- 
tionality of the issue. Mr. Strother informs me 
that it was his wish to have exchanged the whole 
amount of loan office money for auditor’s war- 
rants, by which arrangement the interest would 
have been increased 3 per cent. and the debt ren- 
dered eventually more certain. Should this trans- 
action not be considered as entirely satisfactory, 
Mr. Strother has assured me that he will make 
good the amount in loan office money, by redeem- 
ing the auditor’s warrants and Illinois paper. 
The amount received I shall deposite as directed 
in the branch of the United States Bank at Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, in the early part of next month. 

You will herewith receive the act of the State 
of Missouri, establishing loan offices—I thought 
it necessary to incur the expense of obtaining an 
exemplification from the office of the Secretary 
of State, presuming that you wished it for your 
own satisfaction, and not to exhibit in a court of 
justice. 

Mr. Strother informed me that he had brought 
all the suits, commenced on the debts transferred 
by the Bank of Missouri in the State courts, in 
consequence of doubts having arisen of the bank’s 
being chartered, for want of the signature of the 
Governor. The Supreme Court of the State, 
however, pronounced it chartered. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS, 
June 11, 1819. 
Dear Sir: I beg to inform you that the pay- 
master of the United States’ troops, (Major Hall, 
now at St. Louis) is, by an order, (to which I 
hardly think you have ever given your approba- 
tion,) required to pay those troops in specie, Uni- 
ted States Bank notes, or notes of the Bank of 
Missouri, in which latter, it is understood, those 
troops are generally, if not exclusively paid. 
I am sure I need not remark to you, that such 
a preference of a little, petty bank of a Territory, 
over all the respectable banks of the Western 
States, enabling it exclusively to circulate its 
notes, at the distant points to which the troo 
are destined, cannot fail to be ver ahietionsble 
to those States, even if such a distinction were 
not unjust in itself. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
NINIAN EDWARDS. 
The Hon. Secretary or War. 





PayMASTER GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
City of Washington, June 15, 1824. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose, in obedience 
to your directions, a copy of a letter from the hon- 
orable Ninian Edwards to the Paymaster Gene- 
ral, dated “ Edwardsville, Illinois, June 11, 1819,” 
in relation to payments said to have been made, 
by order of the Paymaster General, to the troops 
in that part of the country, “in specie, United 
States Bank notes, or notes of the Bank of Mis- 
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souri,” &c., being the only letter found on the files | No. 9557 


of this office upon that subject. 
I am, very respectfully, &c. 
ATH'L FRYE, Jr., 


Chief Clerk. 
The Hon. Joun C. Catnoun, 
Secretary of War. 





EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS, 
June 11, 1819. 

“ Dear Sir: I think it my duty to apprize you 
that Major Hall, the Paymaster of the United 
States troops is, and has been for some time past, 
acting under an order (which I am convinced 
you never authorized,) requiring him to pay those 
troops in specie, United States Bank notes, or notes 
of the Bank of Missouri, in which latter it is un- 
ay that they are generally, if not exclusively 

id. 
 Oesbdbiing the remote points at which those 
troops are destined to be stationed, the advantages 
which the present arrangement must afford to the 
Bank of Missouri, by enabling it to issue and cir- 
culate a great amount of its notes without danger 
of their returning upon it for payment, are not 
less obvious than such a preference of a little 
wr bank of a Territory, over all the respectable 

nks of the Western States would be odious to 
those States. More, 1 am sure, it cannot be ne- 
cessary to say on the subject. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
NINIAN EDWARDS. 


The Paymaster GENERAL 
of the Army U. S., Washington City. 





A List of Drafts drawn by the Treasury of the United 
States on the Bank of Missouri, since the first of 
July, 1818: 

No. 9167 $1,478 86 

9180 5,000 00 
9181 10,000 00 


9211 240 00 Transferred to the U. States 
Branch Bk. at Washington. 

9212 250 00 Do do do 
9214 25,000 00 Do do do 
9250 48 00 

9263 30,000 00 Do do do 
9264 258 60 Do do do 
9286 10,000 00 Do do do 
9300 106 00 

9373 300 00 

9377 250 00 

9378 125 00 

9385 208 00 

9415 206 00 

9420 300 00 Do do do 
9423 250 00 

$433 16 00 

9442 712 00 

9446 13 46 

9463 33,000 00 Do do do 
9475 35 48 

9480 1,000 00 

9494 100 00 

9531 1,002 85 

9537 250 00 


9568 
9571 
9573 
9581 
9582 
9584 
9585 
9586 
9587 
9588 
9617 
9629 
9648 
9654 
9663 
9665 
9715 
9719 
9757 
9758 
9759 
9760 
9761 
9827 
9837 
9857 
9858 
9859 
9860 
9861 
9862 
9863 
9868 
9899 
9900 
9901 
9904 
9915 
9916 
9917 
9918 
9939 
9952 
9962 
9974 
9975 
9997 
10000 


$200 00 
1,000 00 
6,000 00 
36,541 00 
300 00 
300 00 
300 00 
125 00 
18,530 10 
250 00 
500 00 


50,000 002 Transferred to the U. States 


160,000 00 
3,000 00 
752 51 


Br. Bank, Washington. 


120 00 Do U. 8S. Br. Bk. at Wash’n. 


20,000 00 
300 00 
25 50 
500 00 
250 04 
125 00 
300 00 
300 00 
10 00 
21,775 79 


14,000 00 Do U. 8. Br. Bk. Louisville. 
40,156 00 Do Bank of Tennessee. 
29,844 00 Do Bank of Nashville. 
25,000 00 Do Bank of Chillicothe. 
20,000 00 Do U. S. Br. Bk. at Wash’n. 
1,175 00 Do do do 
42,000 00 Do do do 


24,887 81 
20,000 00 
200 00 
500 00 
125 00 
300 00 
300 00 
250 00 
500 00 
1,214 47 
39,000 00 
2,000 00 
101 67 
128 60 
10,000 00 
62 50 
520 53 
84 79 
2,482 80 
10 50 

48 00 
500 00 
10,391 00 
2,316 92 
250 00 
500 00 
300 00 
300 00 
125 00 
62 50 
4,000 00 
2,000 00 
27,846 94 
6,139 50 
193 00 
500 00 
902 28 


Transferred to the U. 8. Br. 
Bank at Washington. 
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No. 195 $15,000 00 
216 20,000 00 
217 433 70 
262 250 00 
263 125 00 
267 18 00 
286 500 00 
291 300 00 
292 300 00 
295  —«:1,631 00 
305 300 00 
335 62 50 
354 11,760 00 
363 243 13 
406 34,000 00 
438 500 00 
439 125 00 
498 11,600 00 
504 11,380 00 
509 867 53 
536 10,000 00 
538 43 50 
597 —-8,000 00 
612 — 1,000 00 
616 _—‘1,500 00 
617 24 00 
646 82 00 
680 1,000 00 
685 8,000 00 
736 598 57 
771 737 50 
803 417 00 
804 634 00 
835 40 00 


$914,337 17 


Those drafts, opposite to which no remarks are 
made, were drawn in favor of individuals for the pay- 
ment of warrants. 

Payments to individuale - - 


$432,293 57 
Transferred to different banks - 


481,943 60 
$914,337 17 


THO. T. TUCKER, 
Treasurer of the United States. 


Treasury Usirep Srarss, June 11, 1824. 


Replication to Mr. Crawford’s communication to the 
Committee. 


In replying to Mr. Crawford’s communication 
to the committee on the 8th ultimo, the subject 
that seems first to demand notice, in the order in 
which he has presented it, is, his attempt to free 
himself from the imputation of having taken ad- 
vantage “of the moment of my departure, to ar- 
bee the testimony which had been given by me 

0 


rea former select committee of the House.” | latter occasion. 


In this, however, he does not pretend to deny any 
of the facts upon which that imputation was pre- 
dicated, and, consequently, may be fairly consid- 
ered as admitting them. For, seeing how ready he 
has been to advert to, and dilate upon other mi- 
nute and unimportant particulars, he would hardly 
have been silent in regard to the circumstances 
which I had relied on to prove that he must have 


been apprized of my intended departure, had he 
not been conscious of their truth. 

Laboring, as he has done in his communication, 
to prove that no such letter as I swore I saw the 
Receiver at Edwardsville write, could have been 
written, and that no such directions to continue 
the deposites, as those mentioned in my testimony, 
had ever been given, it can no longer be doubted 
by any one that the object of his report was to im- 
peach my credibility. 

As nothing could justify so serious an insinua- 
tion upon light and frivolous grounds, he ought 
not to have made it without the most thorough 
conviction that it was well founded; and, bein 
so convinced, if be felt it his duty to allege it at all, 
it should have been done in distinct, unambiguous, 
and intelligible terms. Making it in a doubtful 
and equivocal manner, shows a disposition to in- 
flict the injury, and, at the same time, to secure a 
retreat from a just responsibility for it. His de- 
lay would, under any circumstances, render his 
motives suspicious. Under the particular circum- 
stances of this case, it affords the strongest pre- 
sumption that he intended to take advantage of 
my absence. The facts which he now affects to 
question, I had asserted to himself two years, and, 
with his knowledge, had sworn to them more than 
one year, before he thought proper to indicate the 
slightest doubt of their truth. How, then, is his 
silence on the subject, during the whole of this 

riod, to be accounted for? Can any one, who 

nows his disposition towards me, believe that he 
would have delayed this imputation a moment if 
he had believed he could have sustained it ina 
fair and honorable contest? His having so long 
forborne to make it, when he knew I could have 
had an opportunity to defend myself, affords rea- 
sonable ground to believe that he would not have 
made it at all if he had not supposed I had actu- 
ally lost that opportunity by having taken my de- 
parture for a foreign country. hy did he not 
question any of the facts to which I had deposed, 
in his letter of February, 1823, which he addressed 
to the chairman of the select committee alluded to, 
eleven days after my examination? Had he re- 
ally believed that I had not sworn truly, there was 
then a most suitable occasion for making his pre- 
sent statement, and his conduct being then under 
investigation, there would have been every motive 
for making, and none for withholding, it. 

But, this was not the only opportunity he let 
pass by unimproved. On the 27th of February, 
1823, he made a partial report to the House, in 
obedience to the very resolution of the 8th May, 
1822, of which he availed himself to make his re- 
cent attack upon me. This he might with as 
much propriety have done on the former as on the 
According to his own view of 
the subject, the letter in question, being froma 
Receiver of Public Money, was not embraced by 
“a call only for the correspondence between cer- 
tain banks and the Treasury,” and, of course, 
if “no such letter was called for,” his official 
duty did not require him to make any reference 
whatever to it. His communication on that sub- 
ject was therefore, wholly gratuitous, and might 
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just as well have been made without any resolu- 
tion of the House as under one that had no rela- 
tion to it. But, even supposing it to be otherwise, 
it is certainly a poor excuse for his not having 
transmitted the information called for on the 8th 
May, 1822, before the 22d March, 1824, that he 
could not get the correspondence copied sooner, 
when, from the swarm of applicants fur employ- 
ment, competent to this business, with which the 
city constantly abounds, it cannot be doubted that 
he might at any time, have had the whole of the 
correspondence copied in less. than one month. 
From the very nature of it, many hands might 
have been employed on it at the same time; and 
with a call so imperative, and his own plighted 
word afterwards, that he would have the corres- 
pondence “ prepared and transmitted to the House 
at the commencement of the late session of Con- 
gress,” he should not have felt himself at liberty 
to have made a profitable job of this business in 
favor of any individual, so as to have delayed it 
till the 22d March last. 

But I shall not conclude this replication, with- 
out exhibiting still greater difficulties to overcome, 
before he can successfully exempt himself from 
the suspicion of having contemplated some ad- 
vantages, by postponing his attack to “the mo- 
ment of my departure.” At present, I will pro- 
ceed to a brief examination of some of the new 

rounds, and arguments thereupon, by which he 
ies elaborately endeavored to prove me guilty of 
perjury. 

In meeting him upon this accusation, I must 
protest against the dexterous use he makes of the 
same facts to establish directly opposite conctu- 
sions in his favor. I am perfectly willing to yield 
him one side of the argument, and have no right 
to object to his taking choice, but more than tiis 
it would be unreasonable in him to ask, and im- 
prudent in me to concede. 

He attempts to infer, that “my publication, an- 
nouncing my intention of withdrawing from the 
directorship of the Bank of Edwardsville,” as men- 
tioned in my “ oath,” could not have been com- 
muhicated to him by the Receiver at Edwards- 
ville, and even that it could not have existed; 
because it was not referred to in the letter of the 
Receiver at Kaskaskia, of the 18th of September, 
1819, who, if it had existed, was bound by the 
Secretary’s instructions to communicate it,” as “a 
circumstance affecting the character of the Bank 
of Edwardsville.” And yet he contends, “ that, 
even if both the communications (my publication 
and the letter in question) alleged had actually 
been made, there was nothing in the act for the 
Secretary to conceal. Mr. Edwards has stated 
on oath his opinion that in the Fall of 1819 the 
Bank of Edwardsville was in as good a condition 
as any bank in which the public moneys were de- 
posited ; and, if so, what necessity was there for 
the Secretary to discontinue the deposites ?” 

Now, if the latter be true, there was surely 
“nothing in the fact” of my publication having 
been made which the Receiver at Kaskaskia was 
bound by the Secretary’s instructions to commu- 


thing “in the fact” which the Receiver was bound 
to communicate, according to those instructions 
it must have been something indicative of danger 
in continuing the deposites. It must be evident, 
therefore, either that the silence of this Receiver 
as to my publication is no evidence against its 
existence, or that it contained something “ to con- 
ceal,” or at least to render the propriety of contin- 
uing the deposites somewhat questionable. 

he truth however is, that I have nowhere con- 
tended that the Receiver’s letter rendered it Mr. 
Crawford’s duty to discontinue the deposites ; and 
the avowal of such an opinion is most erroneously 
imputed to me, in direct opposition to the expla- 
nations I have given, and my declared objects in 
referring to that letter. Neither in my publica- 
tion of 1819, avowing my intention of retiring from 
the bank ; nor in my correspondence with him in 
February, 1822; nor in my oath before the Com- 
mittee in February, 1823; nor in my late commu- 
nication to the House of Representatives, of the 
6th April last,—is any such idea suggested. In 
fact, owing to the responsibility which I thought 
I had imposed upon myself, by recommending the 
bank as a depository of public money, I did not 
think myself at liberty to retire from it until I had 
seen it through all the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments with which I found it struggling on my 
return from Congress, shortly after it had been 
authorized to receive the public money. These 
difficulties having been overcome, and the time 
arrived when I thought I could with propriety an- 
nounce my intention of resigning, I made the pub- 
lication which has been submitted to the Commit- 
tee; in which, after explicitly stating that “I was 
convinced it [the bank] could have nothing to 
fear from a comparison of its situation [as to sol- 
vency] with that of any other bank in the United 
States,” I add, “notwithstanding I do verily be- 
lieve that neither the Government nor any indi- 
vidual is in danger of being intentionally imposed 
upon by the bank, so long as it continues under 
the control of its present directors. Yet, intending 
to be absent from the State; and considering the 
disastrous pressure of the present times; the hos- 
tility which the bank has to encounter; and par- 
ticularly the opposition of gentlemen in this State, 
high in office, who have been extrengely anxious 
to get other banks into operation, with the aid o/ 
“foreign capital,” as it is termed,—I have deter- 
mined to resign my seat in the directory, and to 
withdraw from all future responsibility, of any 
kind whatever, in relation to this or any other bank, 
without making any further unsupported effort to 
retain any portion of the public deposites in this 
State; leaving it to the directors to maintain their 
credit by their own good conduct, and to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to judge for himself, upon the 
returns he requires, how far it may be prudent to 
trust them.” 

Although I believed at the time that one of the 
papers in which my publication appeared was 
regularly sent to Mr. Crawford, yet I enclosed to 
him a paper containing it; and that he might 
have as perfect control over the subject as poss!- 


nicate.” On the other hand, if there was any | ble, I prevailed upon Colonel Benjamin Stephen- 
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son, the Receiver, and the Sr saiatiiadiemeneastiahhdeaidtiinniabubii thud, | cuenisinie;\( page steep Maier piano eeets of the Bank, 
who apprehended that ill consequences would 
result from my withdrawing from it, to write to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject, and 
to enclose to him one of my ublications also ; 
and I advised him (the Receiver) in the mean time 
to withhold the deposites until he should receive 
further orders from the ee 

In my correspondence with Mr. Crawford, in 
February, 1822, which is exhibited by himself, 
referring to my publication, and the situation of 
the ba oh at that time, I say, in one of my letters, 
“ This publication was contained in the St. Louis 
Enquirer, which I supposed you took at the time ; 
it was also contained in a paper which I for- 
warded to you myself; and it was enclosed, refer- 
red to, and commented upon, in a letter of the 
President of the Bank to you.” In the other letter 
I say, “that I was the cause of the oe ere being 
made there, in the first instance, I freely admit; 
but that I unequivocally declared that I would not 
be held responsible for that or any other bank, in 
any way whatever, after the Fall of 1819; that 
you were notified thereof in due time; that the 
deposites have not been continued there, i in conse- 
quence of my recommendation, since that period ; 
and that the bank was in a good condition, I ma 
I think, according to my present impressions, fairly 
insist on.’ 

In my oath before the select committee, on the 
13th February, 1823, which Mr. Crawford has 
thought proper to impeach, after having testified 
to Colonel Stephenson’s having written the letter 
in question, and enclosed my publication, &c., | 
add, “ The bank continued to pay specie, notwith- 
standing the pressure, and in the Fall of that 
year, | expect, was in as good a sitwation as an 
bank in which the public money was then deposited.” 

In my late communication to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 6th April last, I not only re- 
assert the same facts, substantially, i in regard to 
the situation of the bank, but, by its montily re- 
turn for November, 1819, have, unquestionably, 
proved them true to the fullest extent. And Lex- 
pressly state, in that communication, that, even 
“at the time of its failure, its resources were, I am 
well satisfied, more than amply sufficient to have 
secured its debt to the Government.” 

It is, therefore, inconceivable to me, upon what 
ground it has been assumed that, in referring to 
the Receiver’s letter, my object was “to charge 
the Secretary with continuing the deposites after 
he ought to have been alarmed for their safety,” 
especially, while it is admitted that [ spoke “ in 
the most decided terms of the solvency and safety 
of the bank,” at the time the letter was written. 

It is true, I cannot consider it very prudent man- 
agement in Mr. Crawford to have continued it a 
depository of public money, after he had, as he 
says himself, “* reason to apprehend a want of punc- 
tuality, or good faith on its part,” especially with- 
out enforcing a compliance with its stipulation to 
make those returns, which he considered necessary 
to insure the fidelity of all the banks that were 
made depositories of the public money. The for- 
mer is acknowledged in his communication to the 


| 


ee 


committee, (page 18;) the latter appears by his 
etter to the Presiden of the Bank of Edwards- 


ville, of the 10th November, 1821 ; in which he 
statcs that “no statement of the account between 
the Bank of Edwardsville and the Treasurer of 
the United States, has been rendered to this De- 
partment, since that of the 3lst January last.” 
[See Document 140, part 2, page 439.] 

But, whatever may be my opinion of his subse- 
quent “careless management in regard to this as 
well as other Western banks, I certainly never in- 
tended to refer to the letter in question for the pur- 
pose of showing that there existed, at that time, any 
such state of things as rendered it necessary to 
withdraw the deposites from that bank. But, as 
my having been a director thereof, at the time it 
was authorized to receive the public money, might 
have had its influence with Mr. Crawford in se- 
lecting it for that purpose, I deemed it important 
to give him timely notice of my intention to re- 
sign, and to afford him a fair opportunity of adopt- 
ing such a course as he might think expedient un- 
der the circumstances of the ease. The Receiver, 
who was also President of the bank, and who was 
more afraid of jeopardizing the former, than anx- 
ious to retain the latter office, (for which he was 
not then allowed a cent of compensation, ) fearing 
that the credit of the bank might be impaired, 
and that other ill consequences might result from 
my withdrawing from it, and being, also, bound 
by the Secretary’s instructions “ to communicate 
any circumstance affecting the character of the 
bank,” was very easily prevailed on to write the 
jetter in question, to enclose my publication, and 
to withhold the deposites, for the purpose of les- 
sening the additional weight of responsibility 
which he thought—and truly thought—the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in his letter had devolved 
upon him. 

My objects in referring to my publication and 
to this letter were twofold. 

1. To show the course of conduct I had pur- 
sued in relation to my withdrawal from the bank. 

2. To show that Mr. Crawford was well in- 
formed, and duly notified thereof. Both were 
rendered necessary by the ungenerous and disin- 
genuous attempts to subject me to unjust censure, 
which are adverted to in my correspondence with 
him, in February, 1822. 

It is remarkable that, with a pertinacity the 
most extraordinary, he still perseveres in his efforts 
to implicate me in the transactions of that bank, 
well knowing that my connexion with it has long 
since ceased. And hence is his labored effort, in 
his late communication to the committee, to prove 
that I continued to be a director thereof, after the 
Fall of 1819, In doing this, he must have at- 
tempted to impose upon others what he himself 
could not have believed. With all the informa- 
tion which he must have had at the time of writing 
his late communication, what could be less justi- 
fiable than the implications to which he has thus 
so recently endeavored to subject me ? Whatever 
else he may think of me, you cannot believe that 
he thinks me so great a fool as to have so repeat- 

dly and publicly asserted, and finally sworn to, 
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the fact of my having withdrawn from the di- 
rectorship of that bank, if it had not been true; 
since, in that case, it would have been so easy to 
have convicted me of falsehood and perjury. 
What, then, can be thought of his candor in in- 
sisting, even at this late period, that I continued 
to be a director of that bank, after the Fall of 
1819. 

Let us, however, see how he endeavors to estab- 
lish this fact. 

Referring to that part of my oath before the 
Committee, in February, 1823, in which I had 
sworn that though I had once been elected a Di- 
rector, since the Fall of 1819, 1 had refused to ac- 
cept the appointment, and had had nothing to do 
with the management of the bank, since that 
time. “Yet,” says he, “in the following Winter, 
Mr. Edwards is found presenting himself to the 
Secretary, not only in the character of a Director 
of the Bank, but of a Director specially delegated 
and authorized by the Bank to conclude an im- 
portant arrangement with the Secretary, in re- 
spect to the terms on which the bank was to con- 
tinue a depository of public money. By the printed 

pers accompanying the Secretary’s report to the 

ouse, of the 27th April, 1822, it appears that, on 
the 16th February, 1820, Mr. Edwards, then in 
Washington, transmitted to the Secretary a letter 
from the bank to the Secretary, signed by this 
very Receiver, as President of the bank, contain- 
ing a list of directors for the year 1820, in which 
Mr. Edwards’s name is included; that, at the 


the subject, I simply left the papers to speak for 
themselves, At this time he and myself were on 
terms of intimacy, and, as I thought, cordiality 
and friendship. ad I not been determined not 
to interfere further in the business, I should cer- 
tainly have spoken to him about it. Had he not 
perfectly understood, from my publication, &c., 
the reasons of my silence, he would, doubtless, 
have mentioned the subject to me. But no con- 
versation having taken oe between us, in re- 
gard to this matter, confirms my statement, and 
affords a very strong presumption that he had re- 
ceived all the information before referred to. 

His attempt to produce an impression unfavor- 
able to me, from the circumstance of my name’s 
appearing on the list of Directors, is the more ex- 
traordinary, since he himself has prefaced his re- 
marks on that subject, with an extract from my 
oath, from which it appears, “ that, though I had 
been once elected to that station since 1819, I had 
refused to accept it.” He well knows that to 
constitute a Director, requires the concurring wills 
of the electors, and the person elected; and, 
knowing I had “refused to accept the appoint- 
ment,” nothing can be more disingenuous than to 
pretend to recognise me in that character. If he 
had entertained the least suspicion that I had not 
sworn truly on the subject, his whole conduct to- 
wards me can leave no doubt that he would have 
spared no pains to have been prepared to prove 
the fact. It being, therefore, obvious that he 
must have believed my statement, in this particu- 





same time, he also transmitted to the Secretary a | Jar at least, what can be thought of his effort to 


letter from the bank, signed by the same Mr. Ste- 
phenson, informing the Secretary that Mr. Ed- 


mislead others in regard to it? More frankness 
and candor surely were due to the exalted station 


wards, “one of the directors of the institution,” | he occupies. 


is authorized to suggest certain modifications of | 


the contract between the Secretary and the bank, 
and to conclude such arrangements as he may 


My name’s agpeneng ir the list of Directors, 
was produced by the folic: sing circumstances, 
The election took place on tue ist January, 1820, 


deem acceptable, which will be considered obli- | while I was attending to my public duties in this 


gatory ;” and he likewise transmitted, at the same 
time, a letter from the bank, addressed to himself, 
signed also by Mr. Stephenson, stating to him, at 


place, as a Senator of the United States, and, 
though I had positively declared that I would not 
serve, I was elected by the influence of General 


large, the changes desired by the bank, and the | Payne, of Kentucky, who held nearly half the 


reasons therefor.” | 
’ 


Contrasting all this parade of circumstances 


stock of the bank, and hoped that he could pre- 
vail upon me to change my determination, which 


with all that I did, in regard to the authority thus | he in vain attempted to accomplish ; all of which, 


conferred upon me, “to suggest certain modifica- | [ have no doubt, Mr. Crawford well understood. 
tions of the contract ;” and to my “ special dele- | It was probably owing to this gentleman’s influ: 
gation to conclude the important arrangement,” | ence, and that of his powerful connexions in Ken- 


it would seem that Mr. Crawford could not have 
desired a stronger confirmation of the truth of the 
very statement which he now affects to question. 
What did I do? Nothing more than write to 
him a short note, in the following words, viz: “I 





tucky, that this bank continued so long a deposi- 
tory of public mone 

From Mr. Crawford's present attempt, under 
all these circumstances, still to implicate me in 
the transactions of that bank, it may well be sup- 


have the honor, herewith, to transmit to you cer- posed that his first efforts for that purpose, in 1822, 
tain communications, which I have recently re- | which have been systematically and pertinaciously 
ceived from the Bank of Edwardsville, the object | persevered in, to the immediate cause of the pres- 








of which is fully explained by the communications | ent controversy, have not left me without just 


themselves.” Is it presumable that any member 
of the Senate, (not excepting my colleague, who 
was opposed to the bank,) would not, under simi- 
lar circumstances, have done this much? Could 
I, with any kind of decent respect for a portion 
of the people I represented, have done less ? 
Without otherwise saying any thing to him on 


cause of complaint. 

My conduct, in regard to that bank, has been 
fairly stated. It was the result of a justifiable de- 
sire to protect my own character against casual- 
ties that might have injured it; and not witha 
view to injure or give dissatisfaction to any human 
being. Nor did | imagine that it could have pro- 
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duced any motive, or furnished any ground, for 
accusation against me. Finding, however, con- 
trary to every reasonable expectation, that “ partial 
information from the ‘Treasury Department,” con- 
cerning my agency in bringing that bank into 
connexion with the Treasury, was extensively 
used, with no little success, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing injurious implications against me ; and 
thinking that I had just reason to apprehend they 
were about to be presented in a more imposing 
form, I felt myself called upon to address to Mr. 
Crawford my letter of the 9th February, 1822, in 
which, from a desire that my conduct should be 
fairly understood, and with no intention or expec- 
tation of giving offence, I referred to and asserted 
the facts, substantially, in relation to my publica- 
tion of 1819, and the Receiver’s letter, which are 
contained in my oath before the select committee, 
in February, 1823. 

Nothing could have been more preposterous 
than my assertion of thes: facts, and the request 
with ‘hich it was accompanied, if I had not sup- 
posed that all these documents were in Mr. Craw- 
ford’s possession. Nor can any thing be more rea- 
sonable than to suppose that, if they had not been 
received by him, he would then have said so. 

He, however, alleges, that “his not having re- 
plied to this, or any other matters contained in 
those letters, resulted from his having declined 
any correspondence with Mr. Edwards on the 
subjects to which they referred, in consequence of 
a menace which the first of them contained.” But 
let us inquire what that menace was ? 

Having stated, in my letter above referred to, 
circumstances which induced me to suppose, as 
well they might, that he intended to make some 
use of my name, in a report he was about to make 
to the House of Representatives, on the subject of 
the Bank of Edwardsville, I say, “I beg leave, 
‘ most respectfully, to suggest that it would be but 
‘an act of justice to me, to present my publication 
‘of 1819, in which I declared I would be no 
‘longer responsible for that or any other bank, in 
‘ any way whatever ;” declaring in the same letter, 
that the object of it was to manifest my disposi- 
tion or willingness to avoid the necessity, on my 
part, of calling for any information upon the sub- 
ject, or referring to other matters. 

It is this declaration, candidly made with a view 
toavoid any measure that might be construed into 
an evidence of hostility, that he is pleased to con- 
sider “the menace which my first letter contained.” 
As, however, my real object was what I had de- 
clared it to be, I had no hesitation in saying, in 
my second letter, that “I owe it to myself, un- 
hesitatingly and promptly, to disavow any inten- 
tion of offering personal disrespect to you, or the 
station you occupy.” The menace, then, if any 
had been made, was withdrawn. Still, however, 
he did not think proper to deny that the commu- 
nications alluded to were in his possession, which 
no doubt he would gladly have done, if such had 
been the fact. 

But he did not, in fact, “decline any corres- 
pondence with me on the subjects to which my 
letters referred ;” for, in his answer to my first one, 
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among other observations which he made in rela- 
tion to those “ subjects,” he says: “I assure you, 
‘ sir, it will afford me great pleasure to communi- 
* cate to Congress all the information in the pos- 
‘ session of the Department, concerning that bank, 
‘ your agency in bringing it into connexion with 
‘ the Treasury, and the representations which were 
‘ made against,” &c.; thereby manifesting a dis- 
position rather to show that he had no desire to 
conceal and withhold the documents alluded to, 
than to deny their existence. 

Under these, and other circumstances men- 
tioned in my communication to the House of 
Representatives, it would be extraordinary, on the 
supposition that my publication and the Re- 
ceiver’s letter had not been received, even if he 
had declined replying to my letter of February, 
1822, that their existence should have remained 
for a period of more than two years unquestioned ; 
and that even a doubt upon the subject should 
have been for the first time suggested “at the mo- 
ment of my departure for a foreign country.” 

But Mr. Crawford has, in his communication, 
attempted to avail himself of an additional ground 
to convict me of false swearing, in what he is 
pleased to call my “alleged expectation” that the 
letters referred to in my testimony as having 
passed between himseff and Colonel Stephenson, 
would have been communicated to the House, 
under one or other of the resolutions of February, 
1822. 

“ As the resolutions,” says he, “ under which it 
‘ is alleged these letters should have been commu- 
‘ nicated, call only for the correspondence between 
‘ certain banks and the Secretary, it is unnecessary 
‘to explain why, among the letters which were 
‘communicated, amy correspondence between a 
‘ ‘Receiver’ and the Secretary was not to be found. 
‘ Nor is it easy to imagine how any one, informed 
‘of the tenor of those resolutions, should have 
‘entertained the expectation of seeing the letters 
‘ in question among the papers which were trans- 
* mitted.” 

In order to a correct understanding of this part 
of the subject, it may be useful to advert to my 
testimony before the committee. In this, after 
stating that I had prevailed upon “ Colonel Ben- 
‘ jamin Stephenson, the Receiver, and the Presi- 
‘dent of the Bank at Edwardsville, to write to the 
‘ Secretary,” &c., 1 say: “I was much surprised 
‘at not seeing this correspondence in the report, 
‘as well as one or more letters, which, I confi- 
‘ dently believe, were written to the Secretary of 
‘ the Treasury, 1819, for the purpose of apprizing 
‘him of the situation of the bank, at that time, 
‘and inducing him to forbear to draw upon it, 
‘until it could relieve itself from the pressure it 
‘was then encountering.” Now, as from my 
whole statement, in regard to this matter, it is 
evident that the subject-matter of the letter re- 
ferred to in my testimony, related much more to 
the affairs of the bank than to the ordinary duties 
of the Receiver, it surely is not more extraordinary 
that I should have expected to have seen this 
letter, or so much of it at least as related to the 
affairs of the bank, ‘among the papers which 
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were transmitied,” than inat Mr. Crawford him- 
self should have transmitted a variety of letters 
from this same Receiver, under the resolutions 
referred to. But he has, in other instances, acted 
upon the very consideration which induced the 
“expectation,” on my part, to which he now ex- 
cepts; or why did he transmit his letter to the 
Receiver at St. Louis, of 19th January, 1822, (see 
document No. 119,) and state, in the report which 
it accompanied, that he had transmitted “all the 
additional returns and correspondence required by 
the resolution, except two letters from the Receiver at 
St. Lowis, which were of a confidential nature?” Noth- 
ing could have rendered it necessary to have com- 
municated the first, or to have apologized for not 
transmitting the other, but the circumstance of 
their relating, as the letter of Colonel Stephenson 
did, to the affairs of the bank. 

Having thus disposed of the amplifications which 
he has given to his original charge, as contained 
in the report in question, I now return to the letter, 
which is as follows: 

“The Hon. Mr. Edwards, late a Senator from 
Illinois, having stated, on his examination before 
a committee of the House, on the 13th February, 
1823, that the late Receiver of Public Moneys at 
Edwardsville had, or his advice and in his pres- 
ence, written a letter to the Secretary, enclosing 
a copy of a publication which Mr. Edwards rep- 
resents himself to have made, some time in the 
year 1819, announcing his intention of retiring 
from the directorship of the Bank of Edwards- 
ville, and that he had advised the Receiver to 
withhold his deposites from the bank until he 
could receive further orders from the Secretary ; 
and that the Receiver afterwards informed him that 
he had received a letter from the Secretary, di- 
recting him to continue the deposites; the Secre- 
tary deems it proper to state, that no such letter 
from the Receiver is to be found on the files of the 
Department; that the officers employed in it have 
no recollection of the receipt of such a letter; and 
that, on an examination of the records of the De- 
ne it appears that no answer to any such 

etter, directing the Receiver to continue the de- 
posites, was ever written to him by the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” 

Whatever different interpretations, ingenious 
and forced constructions might have given to this 
report, Mr. Crawford’s elaborate commentary 
upon it must now carry conviction to every mind, 
that its real object was, at least, to create a suspi- 
cion of the truth of my statement, both in regard 
to the Receiver’s having written the letter men- 
tioned in my testimony, and of his having “ after- 
wards informed me that he had received a letter 
from the Secretary directing him to continue the 
deposites.” The report itself, as well as the com- 
mentary, alleges circumstances which are intended 
to invalidate the former, and he has impeached 
the latter by denying that he ever gave such in- 
structions to the Receiver. 

The facts, then, fairly at issue between us, are: 

lst. Whether the Receiver did write the letter 
alluded to ? 


he had received a letter from the Secretary, dj- 
recting him to continue the deposites ?”” 

As to the first :—It appears, that on the 6th of 
August, 1819, Mr. Crawford addressed a letter to 
the Receiver, most emphatically requiring him to 
state, why he had not then “ deposited the public 
moneys in his hands in the bank, in conformity 
with the instructions from the Department,” and 
alleging that there could be no longer any excuse 
oy ned for retaining the public money. (See 

0. 1. 

It  aittenlt to believe, either that the Receiver 
would have neglected to answer this peremptory 
letter, or that Mr. Crawfcrd would have tolerated 
such a disrespectful omission. The latter, how- 
ever, has stated additional circumstances which 
render it wholly improbable that any such neglect 
should have occurred. Herepresents the Receiver 
as having been guilty of great remissness in regard 
to making his deposites for months before, and 
says that he, (the Receiver,) “ must have discoy- 
ered that the Secretary was dissatisfied with him 
for retaining the public money in his hands. He 
must have been aware that every subsequent return 
which he transmitted to the Treasury, as it exhib- 
ited an increasing balance, and as it showed that 
he made no deposites in bank, would aggravate 
the Secretary’s dissatisfaction.” Mr. Crawford, 
however, relies upon these circumstances to prove, 
that if the Receiver had answered this letter, he 
would, in his subsequent correspondence, consist- 
ing of two short notes, have made “some allusion 
to the communication which explained the reason 
of his apparent disobedience, and to the instruc- 
tions which he expected in answer, for the gov- 
ernment of his conduct in that important partic- 
ular ;” but would it not, let me ask, have been 
much more extraordinary and unaccountable, that 
he should not have answered the letter at all, than 
that he should have failed, in one or two short 
subsequent communications, to have alluded to 
this answer ? 

The letter, in fact, was fully answered on the 
12th October, 1819. No other answer was ever 
given by the Receiver. And this is the very let- 
ter in question, which, after accounting for its 
delay, assigns as a teason for not having theretofore 
made the deposites, a difficulty that might thereby 
have been created, of complying with previous 
instructions: presents an account of the then sil- 
uation of the bank ; intimates apprehensions as to 
its future prospects ; declares an unwillingness to 
make further deposites, without such instructions 
as the Secretary might think fit to give, “on a 
full disclosure of the whole circumstances of the 
case ;” and, among other things, expressly states, 
that “the publication of Governor Edwards, 
herewith transmitted, shows the course he is dis- 
posed_to pursue.” Ail of which, lam happy to 
say, can be established by the original draught ol 
the letter itself, on file in the office of Samuel D. 
Lockwood, Esq., Receiver of the Public Moneys, 
at Edwardsville, with an endorsement thereon in 
the hand-writing of the late Receiver, (who has 
been dead about eighteen months, ) purporting that 


2d. Whether he “afterwards informed me, that | the letter was sent to Mr. Crawford in October, 
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1819, (of which an attested copy is hereto annexed, | the document alluded to, which is headed “A list 


see No. 2. of bank notes which would be received by the 
On the 22d October, 1819, ten days after the | Bank of Missouri, according to the letter of the 
date of the letter last referred to, the Receiver | President of that bank, dated 9th August, 1819.” 
again writes to Mr. Crawford, and states, that | (See No. 5.) For what other possible purpose 
“twelve thousand five hundred dollars of the cap- | could this “list” have been intended? And what 
ital stock of the Bank of Edwardsville, having | else could have induced him to send it to the Re- — 
been paid into the bank since the date of my last | ceiver at Edwardsville ? 
Jetter, I feel it my duty to inform you of the cir-| Further corroboration of his having received 
cumstances, in consequence of some of the sug- | the letter in question, is furnished by the circum- 
stions made in that letter. (See No. 3.) The | stances of his having, on the same day that he 
rst fact in issue between Mr. Crawford and my- | wrote to the Receiver at Edwardsville, written 
self, is therefore established. on the same subject to both the Receiver at Kas- 
As to the 2d, viz: “That the Receiver in- | kaskia, and the Cashier of the Bank of Edwards- 
formed me he had received a letter from the Sec- | ville, giving to the former particular instructions 
retary, directing him to continue the deposites,” | about making his deposites; and enclosing to the 
it must be admitted that my statement does not | latter a copy of a letter that he represents himself 
render me at all responsible for the truth of this | to have written to both these Receivers, from 
information; and, that it might have been given | which it appears that he ordered them to deposite 
to me, even if it had not been true. But as this | all the public moneys which they should receive 
circumstance would have weakened, so the fact | after the last day of the month in which he wrote 
of Mr. Crawford’s having actually written a let-|—not in the Bank of Edwardsville, but in the 
ter to the Receiver in November, 1819, expressly | Bank of Missouri, until otherwise directed. (See 
saying “I request that you will, immediately after | No. 6.) ‘ 
the receipt of this letter, deposite in the Bank of | Considering the circumstances disclosed by Mr. 
Edwardsville the whole of the money in your | Crawford, in regard to the withholding of the de- 
possession on the 30th instant,” must sufficiently | posites by those two Receivers, it is not to be pre- 
corroborate my testimony. sumed that either of them would have been guilty 
This letter, it is true, does not profess to be an | of any unnecessary delay in making the deposites 
answer to the letter of the Receiver of the 12th of | after the receipt of his letters to them of the 1st 
October, 1819, nor have I imposed upon myself | November, 1819; and, if these letters, which pur- 
any obligation to prove it to be so. But there| port to have been written at that time, were 
are certainly strong circumstances to show, | promptly transmitted by mail, according to their 
1st. That it was written in consequence of the | respective destinations, it is inexplicable that the 
Receiver’s letter; Receiver at Edwardsville, who resided within 
2d. That it could not have been written on the | about two hundred yards of the bank, of which he 
grounds upon which it professes to have been | was also the President, should not have deposited 
written. “the whole of the money in his possession on the 
As to the first. It is worthy of remark that, in | 30th November,” before the 31st December; and, 
noticing “the difficulty” suggested by the Re-| that the Receiver at Kaskaskia should not have 
ceiver as an excuse for not having made the de- | made his deposite till 3d January following. Mr. 
posites, Mr. Crawford is so particular in pointing | Crawford admits that the former did not receive 
out the means of obviating that difficulty, that it | his letter till some time in the month of December, 
is almost impossible to resist the belief that he had | but at what time in that month is not stated, nor 
then received the letter in question. how the fact was ascertained, or is ascertainable, 
This belief, however, acquires great additional, | (see his communication, page 6.) Such delays 
if not irresistible strength, from another docu- | as must have intervened between the date and re- 
ment which Mr. Crawford enclosed in his letter | ceipt of those letters, at a season of the year when 
to the Receiver, of the 1st November, 1819. _It | the mail is liable to so little obstruction, affords 
will be perceived that, among the strongest rea- | matter of speculation, in which, for the present, I 
sons urged by the Receiver for declining to make | forbear to indulge. 
the deposites, in the Bank of Edwardsville, with-| But I would ask what, but the letter of the Re- 
out further instructions from the Secretary, were ceiver at Edwardsville of the 12th October, could 
his apprehensions of danger to it from “the hos- | have startled Mr. Crawford into all this hurry of 
tility of the Bank of Missouri, and citizens of St. | writing, and sudden change of the place of de- 
Louis,” and his apprehensions that the drafts of | posite; and, at the same time, account for the 
the Secretary might fall into their hands, or those subsequent hesitation that seems to be fairly in- 
of “persons who, under their influence would be | ferrible from those otherwise unaccountable de- 
disposed to insist upon specie, when notes would | lays? As that letter was well calculated to pro- 
answer them equally well, merely for the purpose | duce such results, and nothing else appears to 
of harassing and distressing the bank.” It is pre- | account for them, it cannot be unreasonable to 
sumed that it was to allay these apprehensions | refer them to that cause. 
that Mr. Crawford (who had checked the Bank! He attempts to avoid the inference of his hav- 
of Missouri for its conduct towards other banks) | ing received this letter, and my publication, by 
transmitted in his letter to the Receiver, who was | stating “that if they had been known to him, they 
also the President of the Bank of Edwardsville, would naturally have been alluded to on such an 
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were transmitted,” than that Mr. Crawford him- 
self should have transmitted a variety of letters 
from this same Receiver, under the resolutions 
referred to. But he has, in other instances, acted 
upon the very consideration which induced the 
“expectation,” on my part, to which he now ex- 
cepts; or why did he transmit his letter to the 
Receiver at St. Louis, of 19th January, 1822, (see 
document No. 119,) and state, in the report which 
it accompanied, that he had transmitted “all the 
additional returns and correspondence required by 
the resolution, except two letters from the Receiver at 
St. Louis, which were of a confidential nature?” Noth- 
ing could have rendered it necessary to have com- 
municated the first, or to have apologized for not 
transmitting the other, but the circumstance of 
their relating, as the letter of Colonel Stephenson 
did, to the affairs of the bank. 

Having thus disposed of the amplifications which 
he has given to his original charge, as contained 
in the report in question, I now return to the letter, 
which is as follows: 

“The Hon. Mr. Edwards, late a Senator from 
Illinois, having stated, on his examination before 
a committee of the House, on the 13th February, 
1823, that the late Receiver of Public Moneys at 
Edwardsville had, on his advice and in his pres- 
ence, written a letter to the Secretary, enclosing 
a copy of a publication which Mr. Edwards rep- 
resents himself to have made, some time in the 
year 1819, announcing his intention of retiring 
from the directorship of the Bank of Edwards- 
ville, and that he had advised the Receiver to 
withhold his deposites from the bank until he 
could receive further orders from the Secretary ; 
and that the Receiver afterwards informed him that 
he had received a letter from the Secretary, di- 
recting him to continue the deposites; the Secre- 
tary deems it proper to state, that no such letter 
from the Receiver is to be found on the files of the 
Department; that the officers employed in it have 
no recollection of the receipt of such a letter; and 
that, on an examination of the records of the De- 

artment, it appears that no answer to any such 
omen, directing the Receiver to continue the de- 
posites, was ever written to him by the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” 

Whatever different interpretations, ingenious 
and forced constructions might have given to this 
report, Mr. Crawford’s elaborate commentary 
upon it must now carry conviction to every mind, 
that its real object was, at least, to create a suspi- 
cion of the truth of my statement, both in regard 
to the Receiver’s having written the letter men- 
tioned in my testimony, and of his having “ after- 
wards informed me that he had received a letter 
from the Secretary directing him to continue the 
deposites.” The report itself,as well as the com- 
mentary, alleges circumstances which are intended 
to invalidate the former, and he has impeached 
the latter by denying that he ever gave such in- 
structions to the Receiver. 

The facts, then, fairly at issue between us, are: 

lst. Whether the Receiver did write the letter 
alluded to ? 

2d. Whether he “afterwards informed me, that 


he had received a letter from the Secretary, di- 
recting him to continue the deposites ?” 

As to the first :—It appears, that on the 6th of 
August, 1819, Mr. Crawford addressed a letter to 
the Receiver, most emphatically requiring him to 
state, why he had not then “ deposited the public 
moneys in his hands in the bank, in conformit 
with the instructions from the Department,” and 
alleging that there could be no longer any excuse 
ome for retaining the public money. (See 

0. 1. 

It is difficult to believe, either that the Receiver 
would have neglected to answer this peremptory 
letter, or that Mr. Crawford would have tolerated 
such a disrespectful omission. The latter, how- 
ever, has stated additional circumstances which 
render it wholly improbable that any such neglect 
should have occurred. Herepresents the Receiver 
as having been guilty of great remissness in regard 
to making his deposites for months before, and 
says that he, (the Receiver,) “ must have discov- 
ered that the Secretary was dissatisfied with him 
for retaining the public money in his hands. He 
must have been aware that every subsequent return 
which he transmitted to the Treasury, as it exhib- 
ited an increasing balance, and as it showed that 
he made no deposites in bank, would aggravate 
the Secretary’s dissatisfaction.” Mr. Crawford, 
however, relies upon these circumstances to prove, 
that if the Receiver had answered this letter, he 
would, in his subsequent correspondence, consist- 
ing of two short notes, have made “some allusion 
to the communication which explained the reason 
of his apparent disobedience, and to the instruc- 
tions which he expected in answer, for the gov- 
ernment of his conduct in that important partic- 
ular ;” but would it not, let me ask, have been 
much more extraordinary and unaccountable, that 
he should not have answered the letter at all, than 
that he should have failed, in one or two short 
subsequent communications, to have alluded to 
this answer ? 

The letter, in fact, was fully answered on the 
12th October, 1819. No other answer was ever 
given by the Receiver. And this is the very let- 
ter in question, which, after accounting for its 
delay, assigns as a teason for not having theretofore 
made the deposites, a difficulty that might thereby 
have been created, of complying with previous 
instructions: presents an account of the then sil- 
uation of the bank; intimates apprehensions as to 
its future prospects ; declares an unwillingness to 
make further deposites, without such instructions 
as the Secretary might think fit to give, “on a 
full disclosure of the whole circumstances of the 
case ;’ and, among other things, expressly states, 
that “the publication of Governor Edwards, 
herewith transmitted, shows the course he is dis- 
posed_to pursue.” Ali of which, lam happy to 
say, can be established by the original draught of 
the letter itself, on file in the office of Samuel D. 
Lockwood, Esq., Receiver of the Public Moneys, 
at Edwardsville, with an endorsement thereon in 
the hand-writing of the late Receiver, (who has 
been dead about eighteen months, ) purporting that 
the letter was sent to Mr. Crawford in October, 
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- . wrlitely ual weaned eupyis beret nnwexed, | the document alluded: tqyahieb: is hended “Ashlee an attested copy is hereto annexed, 


"Os ‘the 22d October, 1819, ten days after the 
date of the letter last referred to, the Receiver 
in writes to Mr. Crawford, and states, that 
“twelve thousand five hundred dollars of the cap- 
ital stock of the Bank of Edwardsville, having 
been paid into the bank since the date of my last 
letter, I feel it my duty to inform you of the cir- 
cumstances, in consequence of some of the sug- 
stions made in that letter. (See No.3.) The 
firs st fact in issue between Mr. Crawford and my- 
self, is therefore established. 

As to the 2d, viz: “That the Receiver in- 
formed me he had received a letter from the Sec- 
retary, directing him to continue the deposites,” 
it must be admitted that my statement does not 
render me at all responsible for the truth of this 
information; and, that it might have been given 
to me, even if it had not been true. But as this 
circumstance would have weakened, so the fact 
of Mr. Crawford’s having actually written a let- 
ter to the Receiver in November, 1819, expressly 
saying “I request that you will, immediately after | 
the receipt of this letter, deposite in the Bank of 
Edwardsville the whole of the money in your 
possession on the 30th instant,” must sufficiently 
corroborate my testimony. 

This letter, it is true, does not profess to be an 
answer to the letter of the Receiver of the 12th of | 
October, 1819, nor have I imposed upon myself | 
any obligation to prove it to be so. But there 
are certainly strong circumstances to show, 

Ist. That it was written in consequence of the | 
Receiver’s letter; 

2d. That it could not have been written on the 
grounds upon which it professes to have been 
written. 

As to the first. It is worthy of remark that, in 
noticing “the difficulty” suggested by the Re- 
ceiver as an excuse for not having made the de- 
posites, Mr. Crawford is so particular in pointing 
out the means of obviating that difficulty, that it 
is almost impossible to resist the belief that he had | 
then received the letter in question. 

This belief, however, acquires great additional, 


the document alluded to, which is headed “A list 
of bank notes which would be received by the 
Bank of Missouri, according to the letter of the 
President of that bank, dated 9th August, 1819.” 
(See No. 5.) For what other possible purpose 
could this “list” have been intended? And what 
else could have induced him to send it to the Re- 
ceiver at Edwardsville ? 

Further corroboration of his having received 
the letter in question, is furnished by the cireum- 
stances of his having, on the same day that he 
wrote to the Receiver at Edwardsville, written 
on the same subject to both the Receiver at Kas- 
kaskia, and the Cashier of the Bank of Edwards- 
ville, giving to the former particular instructions 
about making his deposites; and enclosing to the 
latter a copy of a letter that he represents himself 
to have written to both these Receivers, from 
which it appears that he ordered them to deposite 
all the public moneys which they should receive 
after the last day of the month in which he wrote 
—not in the Bank of Edwardsville, but in the 
Bank of Missouri, until otherwise directed. (See 
No. 6.) 

Considering the circumstances disclosed by Mr. 
Crawford, in regard to the withholding of the de- 
posites by those two Receivers, it is not to be pre- 
sumed that either of them would have been guilty 
of any unnecessary delay in making the deposites 
after the receipt of his letters to them of the Ist 

| November, 1819; and, if these letters, which pur- 
port to have been written at that time, were 
| promptly transmitted by mail, according to their 
respective destinations, it is inexplicable that the 
Receiver at Edwardsville, who resided within 
about two hundred yards of the bank, of which he 
was also the President, should not have deposited 
“the whole of the money in his possession on the 
| 30th November,” before the 31st December; and, 
that the Receiver at Kaskaskia should not have 
made his deposite till 3d January following. Mr. 
Crawford admits that the former did not receive 
his letter till some time in the month of December, 
but at what time in that month is not stated, nor 
how the fact was ascertained, or is ascertainable, 
(see his communication, page 6.) Such delays 


if not irresistible strength, from another docu- | | aS must have intervened between the date and re- 
ment which Mr. Crawford enclosed in his letter | ceipt of those letters, at a season of the year when 
to the Receiver, of the 1st November, 1819. It | the mail is liable to so little obstruction, affords 
will be perceived that, among the strongest rea- | matter of speculation, in which, for the present, I 
sons urged by the Receiver for declining to make | forbear to indulge. 

the deposites, in the Bank of Edwardsville, with-| But I would ask what, but the letter of the Re- 
out further ‘nstructions from the Secretary, were ceiver at Edwardsville of the 12th October, could 
his apprehensions of danger to it from “the hos- | have startled Mr. Crawford into all this hurry of 
tility of the Bank of Missouri, and citizens of St. | writing, and sudden change of the place of de- 
Louis,” and his apprehensions that the drafts of | posite; and, at the same time, account for the 
the Secretary might fall into their hands, or those | subsequent ‘hesitation that seems to be fairly in- 
of “persons who, under their influence would be | ferrible from those otherwise unaccountable de- 
disposed to insist upon specie, when notes would | lays? As that letter was well calculated to pro- 
answer them equally well, merely for the purpose duce such results, and nothing else appears to 
of harassing and distressing the bank.” It is pre- | account for them, it cannot be unreasonable to 
sumed that it was to allay these apprehensions | refer them to that cause. 

that Mr. Crawford (who had checked the Bank| He attempts to avoid the inference of his hav- 
of Missouri for its conduct towards other banks) | ing received this letter, and my publication, by 
transmitted in his letter to the Receiver, who was | stating “that if they had been known to him, they 
also the President of the Bank of Edwardsville, "would naturally have been alluded to on such an 
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occasion” as that of writing to those Receivers; in 
other words, that the receipt of them would have 
been acknowledged by him. But he admits the 
receipt of the letters of Mrs. Stephenson, and the 
Receiver at Kaskaskia of the 18th September, 
1819, and attaches much importance to them in 
his communication; yet, though it would have 
been just as “natural” that he should have alluded 
to them, as to the letter of the Receiver of the 12th 
October, he is as silent as to either of them, as he 
is to the latter, or as he was to that part of the 
letter of the President of the Bank of Missouri, of 
the 9th August, 1819, which gives such an alarm- 
ing account of the Bank of Edwardsville. His 
not having noticed the letter in question, in any 
of his subsequent communications, therefore, fur- 
nishes no evidence to rebut the strong presump- 
tion, that I have relied upon, to prove that he 
must have received it. 

Let us then briefly inquire, whether his letter of 
the Ist November could have been written on the 
grounds upon which it professes to have been 
written. 

He professes to have been induced to write it, 
from an inspection and examination of the monthly 
accounts of those Receivers, and commences it in 
the following words, viz: “ Upon referring to your 
monthly accounts, it appears that you have re- 
tained all the money which has been received by 
you since the month of August last.” Now, a 
moment’s reflection is all that can be necessary to 
convince you that there could not have been, at 
Washington, on the 1st November, more than one 
monthly account of moneys received after the 
month of August preceding. And, if he had re- 
ferred to their monthly accounts, he would have 
perceived that the Receiver at Kaskaskia had re- 
tained in his hands, all the money received by him 
after the 18th May, and the Receiver at Edwards- 
ville had made no deposite since the 1st day of the 
preceding July—circumstances, which it is ex- 
tremely improbable he would have overlooked, or 
neglected to advert to in his letter, unless, indeed, 
there was some peculiarity in these cases that de- 
fies a'l skill in guessing, which rendered it more 
excusable in these officers to have retained one 
part of te public money than another. 

But, if something more than meets the eye was 








the true state of the case, but to produce an im- 
pression directly contrary to the fact, by omitting 
to communicate its enclosure, which is so referred 
to as necessarily to make it a part of the letter; 
and this impression would probably never have 
been questioned, but for the present contest, in 
which the report has involved me. 

The letter commences by saying, “ The letter, 
of which the enclosed is a copy, was addressed to 
the Receivers of public money at Kaskaskia and 
Edwardsville * *****. To prevent the incon- 
venience and risk which may result from the ac- 
cumulation of such large sums in the hands of 
those officers, I have this day directed them to de- 
posite in the bank the sums which may be in their 
possession on the 30th instant, and to deposite, 
monthly, the money which may be received during 
each month.” 

Now, in what bank would any one suppose 
these monthly deposites were to be made? Cer- 
tainly in the Bank of Edwardsville, to which the 
letter was addressed. But, palpable as this con- 
clusion may appear, the fact is directly otherwise, 
and the enclosure will prove it. By the latter, 
Mr. Crawford says, “I request that yoa will im- 
mediately deposite in the Bank of Edwardsville 
whatever sums may be in your hands on the 30th 
instant, (November, 1819.)****. You will, 
after the deposite herein directed, make your de- 
posites in the Bank of Missouri, until otherwise 
directed.”” Who, let me ask, could have inferred, 
from the letter above, that these directions had 
been given to those Receivers, or to either of them? 
And can it be denied that this enclosure ought to 
have been communicated, for the sake of truth if 
nothing more ? 

But Tet us see how this case stands in other re- 
spects. If he did not send such a letter, and give 
such instructions to those Receivers, he made a 
direct and positive misrepresentation to the bank, 
fur which no adequate motive can be perceived. 
But if, as he himself asserts, he did give such in- 
structions, it shows most clearly that he did intend 
to suspend the making of deposites in that bank, 
and accounts much more satisfactorily than he 
has done in his communication to you for his let- 
ter of the 20th April, 1820, which directs the de- 

osites to be continued with a degree of particu- 


not intended, why was his letter to the Bank of | larity that would scarcely have been thought neces- 
Edwardsville, of 1st November, 1819, together | sary, if there had been no reason to suppose it had 
with its enclosure on the subject of those very de- | been his intention to discontinue them. 
posites, suppressed? Their omission concealed a| But he has appealed to the want of any as- 
fact which affords a very strong presumption that | signable motive for the concealment of any ot 
he had received the letter of the Receiver at Ed- | the foregoing facts, as proof that none was in- 
wardsville of the 12th October; and it is rendered | tended. [take no issue with him upon his mo- 
less probable that they were withheld through in- | tives or intentions. I may, however, be permitted 
advertence or forgetfulness, from the circumstance | to say, that the pertinacity with which, in oppo- 
of my having called his attention to the subject by | sition to all the proofs I have exhibited, he still 
my correspondence with him in February, 1822, | endeavors to hold me responsible for the Bank o! 
just about the time he made the report that ought | Edwardsville, after the Fall of 1819, renders it 
to have contained them. probable that he might not have been willing to 
This letter, though at last brought out upon the | let me escape from responsibility at that time. 
third call upon Mr. Crawford for hiscorrespondence | Overwhelmed, as he was, with representations 
with the banks, and accompanying the report that ; against the bank, my withdrawal from it may 
was intended to affect me so injuriously, is still | have confirmed his fears, and rendered him re- 
given in such a manner, as not only to conceal luctant to disclose any circumstance that was cal- 
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culated to devolve upon him an increased respon- { remain here long enough for any such purpose. 
sibility for events then apprehended, and since | Besides, a letter which [ wrote to Mr. Campbell, 
realized. on my journey, (towards whom I had no motive 
Having received a communication through the | for concealment, will show that my communica- 
committee, that contains a reference to a conver- | tion was then not only not written, but that I did 
sation that 1am represented to have had with | not expect to employ more than three hours in 
Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, on the day of my departure | replying to the report. One thing is certain, that 
from the city, in March last, I feel myself au-| no man could have been less disposed than myself 
thorized to give the following explanations: to be the aggressor, in any controversy whatever, 
In travelling through Kentucky last Summer, | at that time ; and, if 1 had not considered the re- 
I received, at Russelsville, in that State, a confi- | port as intended and calculated vo fix an indeli- 
dential communication from Virginia, warning | ble blot upon my reputation, which 1 knew I did 
me that I was to be attacked at the then suc- | not deserve, nothing would have been heard from 
ceeding session of Congress, and that Governor | me, in regard to Mr. Crawford. 
Coles, of lilinois, was expected to co-operate in it,| The anxiety which the Committee manifest, 
and advising me strongly to come on to Washing- | and must so naturally feel, to get through with 
ton a week or two before the meeting of Congress, | this investigation, and my continued indisposition 
for the purpose of preparing fora defence. These | rendering it impossible to proceed with my repli- 
intimations coming cia a source that I knew to | cation to Mr. Crawford’s communication, as I had 
be entitled to the highest respect, I did not think | intended, so as to finish it within the time which 
it prudent to disregard them ; and, not expecting | I could reasonably hope to prevail upon the Com- 
to return to Illinois for some time thereafter, | | mittee to wait, 1 feel myself compelled to post- 
wrote to the honorable Daniel P. Cook on the | pone, to a future occasion, which will not be ne- 
subject, in consequence of which, a correspond- | glected, a full answer to all his remarks, and, at 
ence took place between him and Governor Coles, | present, to content myself with a few observations 
in which, [ believe, the latter disavowed the cor- | upon those of them which are most prominent, 
rectness of the information as it related to him. | and seem to demand the most immediate atten- 
I refer to this correspondence with the less reluc- | tion. 
tance, because Governor Coles, whose character isi Commencing his justification for receiving so 
weil known here, can establish it. much uncurrent paper, some of which was greatly 
Being thus warned, | endeavored to prepare for | below par, from certain local banks, with a history 
the threatened attack, and came on to Congress | of the commencement of the direct connexion of 
with a determination to do nothing unnecessarily | the Bank of Missouri with the Treasury Depart- 
to provoke it, but to meet it, whatever it might | ment, on the 1st August, 1818, he says: “ Before 
be, with firmness, whenever it should be made. I | this time the bank had acted as the agent of the 
however, never once suspected any thing like the | Bank of the United States. It had fulfilled its 
insinuation contained in Mr. Crawford’s report, | engagements with that institution with good 
and though I may have written as much, or even | faith, &c. * * * * The large amount of money 
more than has been supposed, preparatory for an | to be received from the sale of public lands in 
anticipated attack, yet it is most certain that not | that quarter, rendered a connexion with such a 
one word of it related to the subject of the report. | bank not only convenient, but necessary. * * * * 
This I had neither anticipated, heard of, or seen, | The Receivers were instructed to receive the notes 
till about one hour before my intended departure, | of such banks as paid specie on demand for their 
on the day after it was communicated to the | notes, and no other, and to deposite them in the 
House. It then took me by such perfect surprise, | bank, to the credit of the Treasurer.” But (says 
that I neither knew, nor could decide, what was | he) in this arrangement with the bank, “there 
best to be done with it, and I left the city without | was no. stipulation as to what kinds of money 
ever having mentioned the subject, as well as I | it should receive or pay for the Treasury.” These, 
can recollect, to any person or persons, except | therefore, must have been general deposites, and 
having been made at the solicitation of the bank, 
without any special agreement, it thereby imposed 
upon itself the highest obligation in regard to 
them, that the acceptance of an unconditional 
general deposite could create upon any bank 


three members of the House of Reprensentatives, 
of whom Mr. Campbell of Ohio, was one. 

I met with him on the morning I left the city, 
and my impression is, that he introduced the 
subject, and seemed to have no doubt that the 


report was intended as an attack upon me. In 
the course of the conversation with him, I alluded 
to the contidential information above referred to, | contract that excludes every construction which 
probably spoke of what I had prepared and in-! could have imposed upon him any obligation, 


| whatever. 
tended to have done, in any event that might moral or legal, to have taken from the bank any 


But besides this general priaciple, there was a 


have rendered it necessary to have defended my- | paper that was not of as much value as the depos- 
self, at an earlier period, and regretted that I sould ite, at the time it was made. 

not have been permitted to get off in peace. It is 
idle to insinuate that my answer to the report | public money on the same terms on which it had 
could have been written before my departure from | been employed as the agent of the Bank of the 
this place. The latter could not be answered till it | United States, except that, instead of the deposites 
existed, and, after it was known to me, I did not | being subject to the drafts of the Cashier of the 


This bank was continued a depository of the 
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Bank of the United States, they were, on this 
second arrangement, to be drawn out, “ from time 
to time, by Treasury drafts.” 

In both cases they were to be drawn for as oc- 
casion might require, subject to the following 
conditions, viz : 

1. If in favor of individuals, to be paid at 
sight. 

°. If im favor of the Bank of the United States, 
payable in sixty days. 

t appears, from Mr. Crawford’s own reports, 
“that, in 1817, an arrangement was made be- 
tween himself and the Bank of the United States, 
by which the public funds were to be deposited in 
the branches of that institution, in all places 
where such branches existed; and, where there 
was no such branches, the bank was to designate 
certain State banks, for which it would be respon- 
sible, and in which such public moneys should be 
deposited,” &c. 

n conformity with this arrangement, the Bank 
of the United States, having selected and em- 
ployed the Bank of Missouri as a depository of the 

blic money, became responsible to the Treasury 

epartment to pay cash for all moneys therein 
deposited. This it could have had no motive for 
doing, without a correspondent obligation on the 
= of the Bank of Missouri. Who could be 

tter judges of what would create such an obli- 
gation, than the enlightened President and Direc- 
tors of the Bank of the United States? Their 
disinterested opinion on the subject is practically 
demonstrated by the adoption of measures which 
they must have considered fully adequate to secure 
their own interest, and impose upon the Bank of 
Missouri the correspondent obligation above refer- 
red to. Their, therefore, not requiring “a stipu- 
lation as to what kind of money the Bank of 
Missouri should pay,” is the best proof that they 
did not consider any stipulation in addition to 
those expressed or implied by the contract, as ne- 
cessary to impose upon that bank the obligation 


to pay cash. 

f, then, notwithstanding the want of such a 
stipulation, the Bank of Missouri was answerable 
to the Bank of the United States for the public 
deposites as cash, by what kind of argument can 
it be demonstrated that the absence of such a stip- 
ulation exempted it from a similar obligation in 
its subsequent engagements with the Treasury 
Department ? 

y the contract, there were but two ways by 
which the Secretary could claim the right to de- 
mand, or the bank the right to make, payment. 
The one by drafts in favor of individuals, payable 
atsight. The other by drafts in favor of the Bank 
of the United States, payable in sixty days. There 
was, therefore, no obligation on Mr. Crawford to 
receive one cent himself, nor to enter into an ar- 
rangement with other banks to receive any part 
of the deposites from the Bank of Missouri. How, 
then, was he “bound” to accept the uncurrent 
money which he received from that bank? By 
the contract he could have lawfully required it to 
pay the whole amount of deposites, either on drafts 
in favor of individuals, or of the Bank of the Uni- 


ted States, subject to the conditions that apply to 
each. Had he drawn for the whole amount of 
the deposites, according to the contract, his drafts 
could not have been discharged, without the con- 
sent of the holders thereof, in any thing but legal 
money, and a protest of the drafts would unques- 
tionably have furnished good cause of action 
against the bank. 

Bat it 1s manifest, from other considerations, 
that it could not have been the intention of the 
parties that the deposites were not to be consid- 
ered as a cash demand upon the bank. Beth par- 
ties knew, at the time of the contract, that the 
Bank of the United States would not receive, in 
payment, any thing but cash, or its equivalent; a 
contract, therefore, on the part of the Bank of 
Missouri, to pay, if required, the whole amount of 
the deposites to the Bank of the United States, 
must have been understood as an obligation to 
pay it in legal money, or such other funds as that 
bank would consent to receive. 

If the construction now contended for by Mr. 
Crawford be correct, it equally applies to all the 
other banks which he employed, whose connexion 
with the Bank of the United States ceased on the 
30th June, 1819, and a more injudicious arrange- 
ment, nor one better calculated to perpetuate “ the 
evils of special deposites,” could not well have 
been made. They were not bound to receive any 
notes which at the time of deposite were not equal 
to cash ; and if they might thereafter discharge 
the obligations created by those deposites in de- 
preciated paper, there could not be worse manage- 
ment than permitting the deposites to accumu- 
late, as he says they did in the Bank of Missouri, 
in rather less than one year, to the amount of up- 
wards of $640,000, composed principally of notes 
most liable, from the very nature of the times, to 
depreciate. 

oder such circumstances, however solvent the 
Bank of Missouri might be, such an amount of 
notes could not be kept on hand so long, without 
danger of great loss to the Treasury, and there- 
fore it must have been bad management not to 
have found some means of exchanging them for 
cash, or applying them to the public service. 

It is, however, but a waste of time tu dwell upon 
a point which the testimony of some of the best 
informed and most distinguished gentlemen of 
which this country can boast, taken in this case, 
proves to be so incompatible with the general 
usage and practice of banks in such cases. 

I will, therefore, notice this part of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s communication no farther than to make a 
single remark upon the evidence, by which he en- 
deavorsto prove that hewas “bound” to have taken 
even more uncurrent notes than he did receive 
from the Bank of Missouri. “ This evidence (says 
he) is statement EK, prepared at the Bank of Mis- 
souri, and laid before the Missouri Legislature, by 
a committee which was appointed to examine the 
report of the bank, and which committee repre- 
sents itself to have had before it, and carefully ex- 
amined, the books, notes, and such other papers 
of the bank, as were necessary. The statement 
is ‘of moneys on hand, September 6, 1819, re- 
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ceived from the several Receivers of Public Mo- 
neys, peres.nueh as they were authorized to re- 
, ceive by the Hon, William H. Crawford, Secre- 

tary of the Treasury.’ It purports, he adds, to 
have been taken froma register kept by the Cashier 
of the bank from the 8th of August, 1818, to the 
6th of September, 1819, which period includes 
only twenty-seven days not embraced by the first 
arrangement under which the bank was account- 
able only in kind. By this statement it appears 
that the bank had then on hand notes taken from 
Receivers, of a description not receivable by it on 
general deposite as cash, amounting to $569,064, 
of which 757 were of the kinds transferred 
by it to the Treasury.” 

In stopping so short, however, with his quota- 
tion from this document, he has omitted a most 
material part of it, which overthrows his whole 
conclusions; for, in reference to those very notes, 
the document states that though they had been 
received as above stated, “the bank did, at its 
own expense and risk, convert the same into spe- 
cie.” If, then, this document is good for any 
thing, it leaves him wholly destitute of any apol- 
ogy whatever for receiving uncurrent notes from 
that bank. 

But waiving all question of his obligation to 
receive uncurrent notes from this bank, I return 
to, and insist upon, a specific statement contained 
in my communication to the House, which I think 
he has but poorly evaded. 

It is this: “That being called on by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives to state the 
amount of uncurrent notes which he received from 
these banks, he has misstated it, making it less 
than it really was.” 

To decide this matter, it is necessary to see 
both what he has said and what he has done in 
regard to it. 

In his report of the 14th February, 1822, page 
8, in replying to the call that had been made upon 
him for the amount of uncurrent paper which he 
had received from certain banks, he says as fol- 
lows, viz: 

“From the Bank of Tombigbee there have 
been received $15,311, in the notes of the State 
Bank of North Carolina. 

“From the Bank of Missouri there have been re- 
ceived the following sums, viz: 

In notes of the State Bank of North Ca- 
rolina- - - + = — = $42,000 
of the Bank of Nashville - = 29,844 
of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank 
of Cincinnati - - - - 
of the Miami Exporting Company 
of the Bank of Cincinnati - = 
of the Bankof Muskingum -_ - 291 
of the Farmers, Mechanics, & Man- 
ufacturers’ Bank of Chillicothe - 350 

“And, from the Bank of Edwardsville, there 
have been received $18,562, in notes of the Bank 
of Kentucky and its branches. 

_ “In the two first cases, the notes were received 

in the month of March, 1820, and in the third, 

in October, 1821. All these notes, above de- 

scribed, were uncurrent at the time they were re- 
18th Con. Ist Sess.—91 


11,845 
8,661 
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ceived from the banks. * * * * Innoother 
case have uncurrent bank notes been received 
from any bank in which the public money has 
been deposited.” 

These are the assertions of Mr. Crawford, about 
which there can be no dispute. If, then, I can 
show another case, or other cases, in which un- 
current bank notes have been as clearly received 
from the Bank of Missouri, as in the cases he has 
mentioned, I make good my statement. This.be- 
ing all that I desire, I shall content myself with 
but a single case at present. 

In his letter I. No 9, of the 2d March, 1820, to 
the President of the Bank of Misssouri, he acknow- 
ledges that, “in consideration of a proposition 
made by Colonel Riddick, as agent of the Bank 
of Missouri, he had agreed to take a draft “in 
favor of the Bank of the State of Tennessee, pay- 
able at Louisville, for $40,156, in notes of that 
bank and its branches.” (See document 66.) 

His letter B. No. 25, to the President of the 
Bank of Missouri, of the 14th November, 1820, 
and the President’s answer, B. No. 26, of the 12th 
December, 1820, (see document 119,) show, that 
the said 40,156, in notes of the Bank of ‘Tennessee 
and its branches, were transmitted to the Branch 
Bank of the United States, at Louisville, on the 
21st May, 1820, according to his orders, where 
they were received by him. 

he Hon. Hugh L. White’s testimony shows 
that these notes were mostly on the Branches 
of the State Bank of Tennessee, and that these 
Branches had suspended specie payments some 
time in the Summer of the previous year. . 

These notes, it will be seen, are not-included 
among the uncurrent notes which Mr. Crawford 
acknowledges to have received, though they were 
equally entitled to that denomination. I therefore 
submit the naked fact to the Committee, that he 
did receive uncurrent notes, to a considerable 
amount, in another case, besides those specified in 
his report on that subject. 

Without positively denying this statement, Mr. 
Crawford would seem to impugn it, by alleging 
that those notes were immediately placed to the 
credit of the Treasurer, as cash, by the Bank of 
Tennessee. This, if ever so correct, cannot dis- 

rove the fact I have alleged. The notes in the 
Niele of the Treasurer were as mucha cash demand 
upon the bank, as any entry it could make on its 
books upon their alleged transfer. But, had they 
been paid the next day, it would not prove that 
they were not uncurrent when received. They, 
however, remained at Louisville, from the 21st of 
May, 1820, till January, 1822, and have only been 


6| discharged by payments in depreciated paper, to 


pensioners, and, possibly, a few other public cred- 
itors ; so that, if the Treasury has escaped a loss, 
it has fallen upon those who were entitled to the 
gratitude and justice of their country. But Ihave 
not pretended to allege any thing more upon this 
subject than the mere fact that more uncurrent 
notes were received than has been stated by Mr. 
Crawford ; and therefore it is not incumbent upon 
me to show, that the Treasury has sustained any 
loss, or that the Bank of Missouri has gained an 
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- advantage at the expense of the poor pensioners 


‘on the Government. I have not represented these 
“as notes of insolvent banks,” like those on some 
of the Banks of Ohio actually were. But, I have 
no doubt, that as much might have been said in 
favor of the receipt of some of the other Tennes- 
see notes, which Mr. Crawford acknowledges were 
tncurrent, as of those on the Branches of the Bank 
of Tennessee. If, however, Iam bound to pursue 


- the subject further, for my eee then 


certainly I have a right to call for, and should 
wish to see, the proof on which Mr. Crawford has 
predicated the statements which he has made to 
the Committee on this subjeet. 

The next subject to which I beg leave to call 
the attention of the Committee, is, to my fifth 
statement, in the following words, viz: 

“ That he has in his report to the House, mis- 
represented the obligations of those banks, or some 
one of them, at least, and predicated thereon an 
indefensible excuse tor his conduct in receiving 
those uncurrent notes.” 

It is evident that I have been misapprehended 
in regard to this statement. I certainly never in- 
tended to be understood as alleging that Mr. Craw- 
ford had misrepresented the contracts which were 
submitted with his report; for I myself relied upon 
these contracts, and the fact that no public money 
had been received by the Banks of Edwardsville 
and Tombigbee, before the date of their respective 
contracts to pay cash for the deposites, for proof 
of my allegation. 

The Committee justly consider this statement 
as the recapitulation of a charge previously made ; 
and it will be seen that, for a specification thereof, 
I referred to a preceding part of the communica- 
tion that contained it. This is expressed in the 
following words, viz: 

“ Being called on by a resolution of the House 
of Representatives to state the amount of uncur- 
rent paper which he received from the local banks 
that had been made the depositories of the public 
money received from the sale of the public lands, 
he admits the receipt of a large amount from the 
Banks of Edwardsville, Missouri, and Tombigbee. 
But, as an excuse for his conduct, he represents 
those notes to have been deposited in these banks 
* before the date of their contracts, under which 
they agreed to account for the public deposites as 
specie.’ ” 

My opinion certainly is, that any statement 
which either adds to or diminishes the real obli- 
gations of those banks, must be a misrepresenta- 
tion of their obligations ; and, taking Mr. Craw- 
ford’s statement to be correct, it implies the exist- 
ence of obligations different from those contained 
in “ the contracts submitted with his report ;” for 
the deposites could not have been made “ before” 
the date of those contracts, without an expressed 
or implied contract thereupon, which was not 
communicated, but which, from his statement, 
must be understood as giving to those banks a right 
to tender the money which he received from them. 

My object, however, was to show that he had 
misstated the fact “in saying that the uncurrent 
notes which he had received from the Banks of Ed- 







wardsville and Tombigbee,” had been deposited 
in these banks before the date of their contracts, 
under which they agreed to account for the pub, 
lic deposites as specie.” And this statement I now 
beg leave to submit to the decision of the com- 
mittee, holding myself ready, if the committee 
have any doubts on the subject, to show that those 
deposites were made in the bank after and not lv- 
fore the date of their contracts to pay cash for 
them. 

Mr. Crawford has labored to show that the inter- 
estof the Western country required the employment 
of the local banks as depositories of public money. 
I am not disposed to contest this point, nor to deny 
that a judicious employment of solvent and pru- 
dent local banks for this purpose, might have af- 
forded some relief, though the principal object 
which he seems to have had in view was to relieve 
the Bank of the United States from the odium of 
collecting the public revenue, and converting it 
into available funds, by substituting the local 
banks for that purpose. According to his arrange- 
ment, as he himself has developed it, his inten- 
tion was to render the public money, by whom- 
soever collected, aitatie wherever the public 
service might require it. Of course, whether col- 
lected by the local banks or the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, it was intended that all of it which 
could not be approprented to the public service in 
the Western should be transferred to the Atlantic 
States. The drain of specie, or its equivalent, 


the permanent deposites, was intended to be the 
same in either case, and it is doubtful, at leasi, 
whether the ephemeral relief thus afforded to the 
Western community, has not been more than over- 
balanced by the evils which finally resulted from 
the injudicious execution and suicidal extension 
of thisplan. Certainly great losses have resulted 
from it, as the events of almost every day exhibit, 
and if they have not fallen upon the Treasury, 
the people cannot have escaped them. 

The principal ground of my objections to Mr. 
Crawford’s conduct in this respect, has been ex- 
hibited to the House in the following words, viz: 

“ The most objectionable parts of his conduct, 
in regard to these matters, are, his mismanage- 
ment of those banks, and his continuing to em- 
ploy them after he himself had become sensible 
of the danger of doing so.” 

To establish this statement, I rely upon his 
communication to the committee to show that he 
continued the Bank of Edwardsville a depository 
of public money, after he was so convinced of its 
want of good deith, as to act, in other respects, 
upon that opinion. 

I rely upon his correspondence with the Banks 
of Tombigbee, Huntsville, Steubenville, and Vin- 
cennes, and Governor Jennings’ testimony in re- 
gard to the latter, to show that he was apprized 
that there was danger in continuing the deposites 
in the three first, and that he continued the latter 
a depository of public money after it had forfeited 
all claim to his confidence, and proved, to his own 
satisfaction, that it could not safely be trusted. 

I rely upon the testimony that has been taken 





therefore, from the West, with the exception of . 
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before the committee, to prove, 1, That he has 
acted illegally in making deposites of public 
money in local banks in the District of Colum- 
bia, and even in this city, without making report 
thereof to Congress, according to law. 2. That 
he has, in a variety of instances, abused his power 
to make deposites of the public money by actually 
making pure gratuitous loans of them; and 3, 
That of the loans which he thus made, in 1819, a 
part thereof has not been repaid, and is in danger 
of being lost. 

By the document 66, A. No. 10, it appears that, 
notwithstanding he had made loans to certain local 
banks in the District of Columbia, which were so 
crippled as not to be able to continue their opera- 
tions without the assistance he afforded them from 
the Treasury, and particularly the Mechanics’ 
Bank of Alexandria, whose situation he well 
knew, and te which he had made five several 
loans of public money, to enable it as the witnes- 
sess say, to wind up its affairs, and which loans, 
or the major part thereof, remained unpaid, he 
did, on the ist of August, 1820, the year after 
these loans were made, direct the Receivers of 
Public Moneys in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Michigan, to receive the notes of those banks 
in payment for public lands. 

By document No. 66, it appears that the Far- 
mers and Mechanics’ bank of Cincinnati, into 
which he directed the public deposites to be made, 
in 1819, besides its other debts, owed to the Bank 
of the United States $220,000; had issued its own 
notes to the amount of $77,550, and had of spe- 
cie only $19,430; and that he was twice offered 
any additional security for the fulfilment of its 
engagements, which he might require, but which 
he declined taking. 

By the same document it appears that he de- 
clined the offer to pay interest by the Bank of 
Huntsville, which the | Stores was justly entitled 
to receive from that bank. 

By his report in the case of Mr. Brahan, Re- 
ceiver of Public Moneys at Huntsville, it appears 
that that officer had appropriated a very large 
amount of the public money to his own use ; that 
he was continued in office an improper length of 
time after his misconduct was known to Mr. 
Crawford; that, finally, in settling with him, a 
large amount that was justly due to the United 
States, as interest upon the money which he had 
misapplied, was relinquished ; and that the in- 
dulgence he received, as to the time of repayment, 
Was more than he deserved. 

By Mr. Crawford’s own communication to the 
committee, he himself has shown a case of a Re- 
ceiver, which would have rendered it improper to 
continue any man in such an office, under the 
circumstances which he has stated. 

There must also have been some bad manage- 
ment in his permitting the deposites in the Bank 
of Missouri to accumulate to the amount of $726,- 
000, when the transfer of any part thereof to the 
Branch Bank of the United States at Louisville, 
Was so practicable by the facilities constantly af- 
forded by steamboat navigation between St. Louis 
and that place; in his permitting the Bank of 


Missouri to delay the payment he required from it 
in June, 1819, for about five months; ia his with- 
drawal, in March, 1820, of his previous drafts 
upon it, and then agreeing to take a much less 
sum, and a great portion of it in uncurren, notes, 
with an intimation to the President of the bank, 
of ten months additional indulgence, (see his let- 
ter I, No, 9, 66 ;) and this, too, at a time when the 
bank must have had in its vaults, besides its other 
good funds, about $221,599 40, in specie, which 
it was permitted to retain and use, and which 
was $43,424 40, more than the whole amount 
of the payments stipulated for by Colonel Rid- 
dick, as the agentof the bank. (See bank return, 
February, 1820.) 

Admitting that Mr. Crawford was right in re- 
ceiving so much uncurrent money from this bank, 
I submit it to the committee whether he was not 
wrong in permitting the bank, at that time, still 
to retain such a large amount of public money in 
its possession ; and for a more detailed illustra- 
tion of this subject, I beg leave to invite the at- 
tention of the committee to the last document at- 
tached to my communication to the House, and 
to a comparison of the statements therein con- 
tained, with the public documents to which they 
refer. 

I greatly regret that the want of time will not 
permit the committee to allow me the benefit of 
testimony that I otherwise could produce, in rela- 
tion to the management of the Banks of Tombig- 
bee and Steubenville. I beg leave, however, to 
refer you to a table, herewith transmitted, which 
shows the amount of continued deposites in those 
banks, for years in succession, above the perma- 
nent deposites allowed to them, respectively, and 
to submit to you, whether these deposites, thus 
continued, can be considered in a less objectiona- 
ble light than loans without interest. 

NINIAN EDWARDS. 

June 11, 1824. 


ARGUMENT. 
To the Hon. Joun Fioyp, Chairman, $c. 


Deeply impressed with the importance of the 
resent investigation to myself, personally, I beg 
eave, with unfeigned deference and respect, to 
submit to the consideration of the committee the 
following remarks : 

Sensible 1 am, that the statements of my ad- 
dress to the House, to use the language of the com- 
mittee, are such as should not be “ lightly made,” 
and resolved I am, that, if they are “ superficially 
examined,” it shall be in spite of my utmost exer- 
tions. ; 

It is obvious to the common sense of mankind, 
and apparent from the reasoning of the commit- 
tee, that, from the active nature of responsibility, 
both moral and official, in this country, upon him 
who undertakes to arraign the conduct of an im- 
portant functionary, must the weightof his charges 
recoil, if he fail to establish them. This conside- 
ration, while it furnishes a motive for zeal and 
perseverance on my part, is calculated to oppress 
me with mortification, at finding that the com- 
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mittee have given this decided and injurious di- 
rection to the statements which they think fit to 
denominate charges, contained in my address, 
after they had commanded, and before they could 
procure, my appearance for the purpose of explain- 
ing and enforcing those statements. 

This having been done, I trust I shall be par- 
doned for endeavoring to show, to the satisfaction 
of the committee, that the course of reasoning, 
by which it was effected, is not authorized either 
by the facts admitted by themselves, or by the evi- 
dence which was presented to them. 

To relieve this subject, as far as may be, from 
the complexity of words and inferences in which 
it is involved, I must be permitted to define, be- 
yond the power of misinterpretation, the charac- 
terand import of the statements which I made, and 
to claim, if I show that they are sustained, by the 
facts and evidence offered to the committee, relief 
from the culpable responsibility with which their 
report has a tendency to burden me, and from the 
onerous task of investigating motives, which my 
address does not assign, or of abiding, in the ac- 
countable position indicated by the committee, 
the result of a moral inquiry, which, however it 
may comport with the partiality of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s friends, is certainly excursive and gratuitous 
in reference to the statements which I had the 
honor to advance. These the committee, not ad- 
verting to the document by which they were oc- 
casioned, have denominated charges, and, as such, 
they are fairly and conveniently susceptible of a 
division into two general heads, each of which 
may be supported by maintaining the specifica- 
tions upon which they depend. 

According to this arrangement, the first is to 
this effect, viz: That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Hon. Wm. H. Crawford, has mismanaged 
the national funds; and the second amounts to 
this: that the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
guilty of neglect of official duty. 

In order to sustain these charges, I shall follow 
the example of the committee, and shall, in the 
first place, recite the resolution of Congress of 30th 
April, 1816, which declares “ That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, required and 
directed to adopt such measures as he may deem 
necessary, to cause, as soon as may be, all daties, 
taxes, debts, or sums of money, aceruing, or be- 
coming payable to the United States, to be col- 
lected and paid, in legal currency of the United 
States, or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of 
the United States, as by law provided and de- 
clared, or in the notes of banks which are payable 
and paid on demand, in the said legal currency of 
the United States; and that, from and after the 
20th day of February next, no such duties, taxes, 
debts, or sums of money, accruing, or becoming 
payable to the United States, as aforesaid, ought 
to be collected or received, otherwise than in the 
legal currency of the United States, or in notes of 
banks which are payable, and paid, on demand, 
in the said legal currency of the United States.” 

By the terms of this resolution, it is not only 
plain to the understanding of every man, but ex- 
pressly declared by the committee, it was made 


“obviously imperative” on the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after the 20th February, 1817, “ to allow 
nothing to be received for debts due to the United 
States, but the legal currency of the United States, 
Treasury notes, notes of the Bank of the United 
States, or of those of State Banks, the notes of 
which were payable, and paid, on demand, in 
cash.” 

In conformity with the injunctions of this reso- 
lution, and with the act incorporating the Bank 
of the United States, an arrangement, (agreement, ) 
it is affirmed by the committee, was concluded, in 
the early part of 1817, between the Secretary of 
the Treasury and that institution, by which it was 
stipulated that the public funds were to be depos- 
ited in the Branches of the Bank of the United 
States, in all places where such branches existed ; 
and, in others, that bank was to select and desig- 
nate certain State Banks, for which it was to be 
responsible, and in which such public moneys 
were to be deposited ; and notes of all banks, whose 
paper the Bank of the United States would re- 
ceive, in deposite, as cash, and none other, were to 
be received on sales of the public lands. On the 
30th June, 1818, this agreement, it is stated by the 
committee, terminated, at the instance of the 
Bank of the United States; and, under the cir- 
cumstances attending this fact, the Secretary 
entered into agreements with certain State Banks, 
by which they were employed as points of deposite 
and instruments of transfer for the public money, 
in the course of its collection and disbursement. 
Engagements, of this description, were effected by 
the Secretary with the Bank of Missouri, on the 
ist of August, 1818, with the Bank of Edwards- 
ville, on the 1st of February, 1819, and with those 
of Illinois, Huntsville, and ‘Tombigbee, about the 
same time. Soon, however, it is declared by the 
committee, this connexion between the State 
Banks and the Secretary of the Treasury was 
extended in its application, and varied in its obli- 
gations. A greater number of banks were em- 
braced by it, and more favorable conditions were 
allowed them. It was agreed that, as an equiv- 
alent for the risk and expense of deposite and 
transfer, the use of a stipulated sum should be 
permitted them, as a permanent deposite, which 
was not to be withdrawn, except in a certain spe- 
cified case. 

The substance of this agreement between the 
Treasury and these State banks, is expressed by 
the committee in the following words: 

1. “That the bank should receive in deposite, 
to the credit of the Treasury, as cash, from the 
Receivers of Public Moneys, all the current notes 
of such banks as maintain cash payments; with 
power, however, to discontinue to receive the notes 
of any particular bank, on giving reasonable no- 
tice of such intention to the Receiver. 

2. “That the bank should pay, at sight, all 
drafts from the Treasury ; and should also trans- 
fer, on request, all sums on hand beyond the 
amount of the stipulated permanent deposite, to 
the Bank of the United States, or certain enu- 
merated Branches of that Bank, and that a fixed 
sum should remain in the bank, as before men- 
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tioned, as a permanent deposite, to be transferred, 
however, to the Bank of the United States, in six 
months after the termination of the agreement. 

3. “That, if the money were wanted for dis- 
bursement in the neighborhood of the banks, it 
might be drawn for at sight, notwithstanding such 
drafts might reduce the permanent deposite below 
the stipulated sum. 

“The amount of this permanent. deposite was 
to be increased, if it should appear that the bank 
should receive and transfer such large sums as 
that the expense thereof should, not be considered 
as compensated by the benefit of the deposite 
which had been stipulated. It was also prescribed 
that the bank should render to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and to the Treasurer, duplicate 
monthly returns of its accounts with the Treasurer; 
and to the Secretary, confidential monthly returns 
of the state of its own affairs, showing, also, the 
credits of all public officers, in the bank ; and also, 
quarterly lists or returns of all its debtors, to the 
end that the Secretary of the Treasury might de- 
termine on the propriety of continuing the public 
deposite in such bank.” 

he effect of this arrangement is thus summed 
up by the committee. 

“ The following table shows the amount of the 
permanent deposite allowed to each bank, respec-. 
tively, as the equivalent for the services rendered, 
or expected to be rendered, by it to the Treasury: 

Bank of Steubenville - - = $50,000 

Bank of Chillicothe - = = 100,000 

Franklin Bank of Columbus - - 20,000 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of 

Indiana - - - - 
Bank of Illinois at Shawneetown - 
Branch Bank of Kentucky at Lou- 
isville- - - - =, = 100,000 
Bank of Tombigbee at St. Stephen’s 100,000 
Planters and Merchants’ Bank of 
Huntsville - - - 

Bank of Missouri - = - 

Bank of Vincennes- = - 

Bank of Edwardsville -  - 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of 

Cincinnati - - . - ~ = 100,000 

“The amount of these permanent deposites is 
nine hundred thousand dollars; the interest on 
which sum, at six per cent., would be fifty four 
thousand dollars.” And I allege, in support of 
my first charge, that, by means of it, the Treasury 
of the United States was made to pay to the State 
banks enumerated, the sum of $54,000, annually, 
for receiving and transferring the public money: 
service which the Bank of the United States was 
bound, by the provisions of its charter, as well as 
by the agreement of the early part of 1817, to per- 
form, without compensation. 

This allegation the Committee declare to be un- 
founded. They consider that the Bank of the 
United States was bound to transfer no other de- 
scription of public funds, than cash funds; and in 
order to sustain their declaration, they affirm that 
the Bank of the United States was not bound to 
receive in deposite “as cash, the bills of any banks 
but itsown.” In this affirmation there appears to 


me to be something of a fallacy, the detection of 
which may, perhaps, induce the Committee to 
doubt the correctness of their construction of this 


obligation of the Bank of the United States. By 


the circular of the Treasury to the State banks, 
under date of the 1st of July, 1818, announcing 
the termination of the agreement between the for- 
mer and the Bank of the United States, and ex- 
pressing conditions, upon the acceptance of which 
the advantage of deposite and the services of trans- 
fer between the former and the Bank of the United 
States were extended to these banks, they are in- 
structed, in relation to all sums deposited subse- 
quently to the 30th June, 1818—the period at 
which the agreement with the Bank of the United 
States expired—“ to enter them, as heretofore, to 
the credit of the Bank of the United States, for 
the use of the United States.” And in his letter 
to this institation, of the 30th June, the Secretary 
maintains, earnestly and successfully, the existence 
of a complete right in the Treasury to hold the 
Bank of the United States responsible for what- 
ever “moneys were deposited to its credit in the 
State banks ;” and, after remarking that “an ex- 
amination of the returns made by the bank to the 
Treasury, of the public money in its possession, 
for which the Treasurer [of the United States} is 
credited, supports this position,” he alleges, in 
illustratioa of it, “for whatever the bank has 
charged itself, in its account with the Treasury, 
except for the special deposites, it is, I presume, in 
point of law and common sense, responsible. The 
special deposites were entered to the credit of the 

reasury, upon the express stipulation that the 
bank should not be accountable until they were 
converted into specie, or into bills admitted by the 
bank to be aaah to specie.” He adds, below, “I 
am persuaded that the facts, and inferences drawn 
from them, in the preceding pages, will be suffi- 
cient to show that the responsibility, deemed so 
extraordinary by the Directors, has oe assumed 
from the date of the arrangement, and continues 
to the present moment unimpaired.” 

These extracts establish the following conclu- 
sions, viz: That, up.to the moment when the Sec- 
retary permitted the obligation of the Bank of the 
United States to expire (as he says in his circu- 
lar of the 1st of July following) “ by agreement,” 
that institution was responsible in cash for all the 

ublic funds received by it on deposite, except such 
in regard to which the contrary was expressly 
stipulated, and that, consequently, it was bound to 
transfer them at the will of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, free of expense and without compensa- 
tion. This, it is admitted by the Committee, it 
was bound to do, in reference to “ cash funds”—a 
description from which it will be difficult to ex- 
clude all sums, not held as special deposites; for 
all other funds were entered by the bank, as the 
Secretary declares, and as the returns of the bank 
prove, to the credit of the United States; and of 
course represented such an amount of ready money, 
or pecuniary force, at the disposal of the Secretary, 
on the books of the bank. Cash funds is a phrase 
not restricted to coin, or the precious metals; for 
no one will deny that ready money is cash, and 
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that $1,000 in United States’ Bank notes is $1,- 
000 cash. 

These extracts further exhibit the proper and 
admitted distinction between general and special 
deposites. They show, as would appear, ex vi ter- 
mini, that all sums not received expressly as spe- 
cial deposites, were considered as general deposites, 
were credited to the United States as cash, and 
under that description were embraced by the obli- 

tion of the bank to transfer the cash funds of the 

nited States, at the request or order of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It follows, then, that, ac- 
cording to the Secretary’s own showing, the Bank 
of the United States was under an obligation to 
the United States to transfer all public funds, 
other than special deposites, received by it or its 
branches, or by the State banks it had designated, at 
the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, free 
of all expense, and without compensation ; and it 
can hardly be denied that, when the Secretary of 
the Treasury, “ by agreement,” as he declares, per- 
mitted the bank to withdraw from this obligation, 
and agreed to allow certain State banks $54,000 
annually, (a fact which is not disputed,) for per- 
forming the very same services, he voluntarily in- 
creased the annual expenditure of the Treasury by 
that amount; relinquished “by agreement,” a 
right which, by the charter of the Bank of the 
United States, and its own engagement with him, 
he held in the fiscal services of that institution, 
and then gave to the State banks $54,000 annu- 
ally, for a right to command the same fiscal servi- 
ces from them. : 

This new agreement, injudiciously extended and 
carelessly executed, I have ventured to denomi- 
nate, in what the committee consider my first 
charge, “mismanaging the public funds,” nor am 
I now able to devise a more appropriate expres- 
sion. Thecommittee would, probably, have come 
to the same conclusion in regard to this subject, 
but for what I suppose to be the fallacy, which, as 
already intimated, they admitted into their reason- 
ing, of restraining the import of the word cash to 
the synonyme of coin; and of considering the 
public funds as consisting of other than such as 
were cash, or equivalent to coin, and such as were 
not; a mode of classification which implies, ob- 
viously, that the parts are greater than the whole. 

Under their favorable, but, as I conceive, erro- 
neous view of this part of the Secretary’s conduct, 
which, in a private individual, would be consid- 
ered highly indiscreet, the committee justify it as 
conformable “to usage for many years,” and to 
the practice of different officers at the head of 
the Treasury, of assuming that it was their duty 
“to manage the public funds in a manner similar 
to the case here investigated.” But this reference 
to antecedent usage, is not likely to strengthen 
the position it was intended to support. The duty 
of Mr. Crawford, and the usage of the Treasury, 
were necessarily repugnant; for the resolution of 
1816, and the law incorporating the Bank of the 
United States, were adopted for the express pur- 
pose of correcting the evil of usage, which, accord- 

ing to the admission of the committee, was evi- 
dently in disregard of law.” Therefore, when they 


oa as they do prove, that the management of 
r. Crawford was in conformity to usage, and the 
practice of his predecessofs, they prove it was 
“ evidently in disregard of law ;” was contrary to 
the resolution of 1816, which thus themselves de- 
clare “ made it the duty of the Secretary to cor- 
rect this departure from law ;” and thus demon- 
strate not only that he mismanaged the public 
funds, but that he violated, at the same time, both 
his duty and the law. 

If these permanent deposites, and the accumu- 
lated sums which were patiently permitted to re- 
main in some of those banks, are not to be consid- 
ered gratuitous loans, and an illegal employment 
of the public money, the loans which, it is now in 
proof before the committee, the Secretary had 
made to various banks of this District, cannot fail 
to satisfy the committee that the charge of mis- 
managing the national funds has been clearly es- 
tablished. 

The corruption of the British Parliament, and 
the illegal conduct of the British Ministry, are 
subjects of frequent and just reprobation, as the 
purity of our Legislature, and the exact subservi- 
ence of every branch of our Executive to the laws 
of the land, are deemed causes of satisfaction and 
sources of pride. When Mr. Pitt, whose influence 
in Parliament was as transcendant as his fame, 
undertook, at a period of great commercial pres- 
sure, and at a calamitous season of war, to makea 
loan of £40,000 to the house of Boyd & Benfield, 
the subject was brought before Parliament, and 
as the loan, though not gratuitous, was found to 
be “no legal employment of public funds,” and, 
although the opposition admitted there was no 
ground to impute improper motives to the Premier, 
it was declared by the House of Commons, an act 
of dangerous usurpation ; and to prevent its being 
assumed as a precedent, or extended into usage, as 
well as to acquit this powerful and celebrated 
minister of moral or official liability, on account 
of it, a bill of indemnity was introduced by one of 
his friends, and passed into a law. 

Here it is to be observed, that the loan of Mr. 
Pitt was advanced (even as Mr. Whitbread con- 
fessed,) on unquestionable securities. Those of 
Mr. Crawford do not appear to have been so safely 
provided for. On Mr. Pitt's loan no loss occurred. 
A considerable part of Mr. Crawford’s loans is yet 
endangered, and probably will be lost. Mr. Pitt’s 
loan carried interest. Mr. Crawford’s were made 
without any such stipulation. If Mr. Pitt’s con- 
duct could be exculpated only by an act of Parlia- 
ment, can Mr. Crawford’s be justified in the teeth 
of an act of Congress? In this case, let me ask, 
would not the vital principle of our Government 
be lost sight of ? This is a Government of laws. 
Responsibility is the soul of the Republic, and is 
intended, like gravitation in the material world, 
to hold every orb aad every atom, every officer 
and every citizen, in their legal position. It was 
intended to prevent the Secretary of the Treasury 
from committing any act which could be justly 
called “no legal employment of the public funds;” 
and will hardly be satisfied by the declaration, that 
any officer of the Government, but especially the 
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head of the menace can employ the national. 
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funds in disregard of law,and yet not mismanage 
them. Surely there is something less secured in 


that which (they say) declares that this bank was 


unworthy of credit at the time the public money . 


was suffered to accumulate init to a large and 


the public treasure of the United States than in| improper amount; they admit that, at one time 


that of England. 


| this accumulation amounted to $726,000, an 


Having proved, clearly, by the declarations of | then affirm that the propriety of permitting this 


the Secretary, and the expressions of the commit- | state of things is a question of 


tee, that the former relinquished, “by agreement,” 
on the 30th June, 1818, the right of the United 
States to the fiscal instrumenta ity of the Bank of 
the United States, in the collection and disburse- 
ment of the national funds, and employed, by con- 
ditions offered to them, on the Ist aly following, 
the instrumentality of certain State banks, for the 
same purpose; and having shown that, when, 
shortly after the latter date, an extended agreement 
was entered into on conditions more favorable to 
these banks, allowing them, as an equivalent, or 
rather as pay, for similar instrumentality, $54,000, 
annually, by way of interest on permanent depos- 
ites; and having also shown that the Secretar 
has made various loans of the public money, 
shall proceed to a subject connected with my sec- 
ond charge. 

This imputes to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
without any investigation of his motives, neglect 
of duty. In relation to it, the committee admit 
that the act of Congress incorporating the Bank 
of the United States, makes it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to employ the offices of 
that institution as places of deposite for the public 
funds, in preference to all other banks, unless, for 
special reasons, he should think fit to use other 
banks for the purpose; and, in that case, the 
special reasons are to be communicated to Con- 
gress ae Secretary, at its then, or its next ses- 
sion. This communication the committee pro- 
nounce, and the Secretary confesses, he failed to 
make. I may safely rest the truth of my second 
charge on this admission, since a failure in an 
officer of the United States, from any cause, to 
comply with the directions of a law prescribing 
his duties, is, to all intents and purposes, a neglect 


prudence, depend- 
ing on the solidity of the institution. I endeavor 
to show, in my address to the House, that, in 
reference to this enormous accumulation, the lim- 
ited capital, and excessive issues of the Bank of 
Missouri, left nothing like a substantial or reason- 
able security to the United States. ~But the com- 
mittee, not denying the justness of this inference 

seem to avoid it by affirming that my estimate of 
the capital of this bank is incorrect, inasmuch as 
it does not comprehend the amount of permanent 
deposite as part of its capital, and, as raising the 
latter to such a proportion to the amount of its 
issues of paper, as would give it, in relation to the 
whole sum of public money confided to it, the 
character of solidity. The reasoning involved in 
this affirmation cannot be maintained. If the 
bank had lost its solvency from the excess of its 
issues above the amount of its capital, a common 
creditor would hardly be persuaded, in order to 
secure a debt of $576,000, due to him from the 
bank, to lend it $150,000 more, to add to its capi- 
tal, and restore its proper proportion to the issues 
of the institution. This step might be beneficial 
to the other creditors, and friendly in regard to 
the stockholders and officers, but, except in this 
benevolent light, would certainly be considered 
folly on the part of the creditor. The proportion, 
then, between the capital and the circulation of 
this bank, upon the fitness of which the commit- 
tee declare the prudence of accumulating $726,000 
of public money in it, depended, is not as $360,- 
000 is to $430,000, but as $210,000 is to $430,000; 
and the amount hazarded ia deposite, by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, stands related tu the capi- 
tal of the bank to which it was confided, not in 
the proportion of $526,000 to $360,000, but in 


of duty. The Secretary, however, accounts for | that of $726,000 to $210,000; and this $210,000, 
it, and the committee justify it upon the ground | endangered by its disadvantageous and inadequate 


of inadvertence. ‘ 


The admission of inadvertence, in this case, is | 


proportion to an~-admitted excessive amount of 
issues. Besides, this nominal capital of $210,000 


a concession of neglect of duty so complex, that it | was subjected to the pressure of other exhausting 
may fairly be denominated a violation of duty;| operations. The discounts to the stockholders 
for, as the object of the law, in requiring the | and directors were made on a pledge of their 
prompt communication of these special reasons, | stock, so that, to this extent, that species of finan- 
was not only to know that they existed, but also | cial capacity, which $100 of capital may repre- 
to know that they were sufficient, a failure to} sent, and authorize $150, in issues, was de- 
make the communication, if justified by inadvert- | stroyed. 
ence, is justified only as to the existence of the| As this proposition of the committee cannot be 
special reasons, and leaves the.Secretary more | sustained, the force of my statement, which it was 
directly obnoxious to the charge of having pro-| intended to obviate, still bears upon the conduct 
ceeded in the business upon reasons that were in- | of the Secretary, and demonstrates that, in his in- 
sufficient, a charge which, if substantiated by in-| tercourse with the Bank of Missouri, he not only 
quiry, could not, from its nature, be justified by | was guilty of neglecting his duty, but of misman- 
inadvertence, but would infallibly discredit either | aging the public funds. 
the judgment or the integrity of the presiding} In my address to the House, it was alleged that 
officer of the Treasury. | the Secretary had neglected to exact monthly re- 
After recapitulating my statements in regard to | turns, and quarterly lists of its debtors, from this 
the intercourse between the Secretary and the| bank, and thus disregarded the means in his 
Bank of Missouri, the committee remark upon | power of understanding the condition of the bank, 
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and of providing against any loss which might 
occur to the United States from the embarrass- 
ment or insolvency of this institution. This fact 
is admitted by the committee to its full extent, but 
is not viewed by them as evincing neglect of duty, 
or censurable inattention to the interests of the 
United States, although, in the Secretary’s con- 
tract with this bank, (as represented the com- 
mittee,) these returns, &c., are carefully insisted 
on, in order “solely to aid the Secretary in deter- 
mining the propriety of continuing or discontinu- 
ing the arrangement with the bank.” 

n considerigg my statement, which falls under 
both charges, and imports that the Secretary 
received a large amount of uncurrent paper from 
the Bank of aliseouti, the Committee declare this 
institution was not bound by the condition pro- 
posed to it by the Secretary, previously to the 9th 
August, 1819,to receive as cash, on account of the 
United States, such sums as the Receivers should 
deposite in it, but was responsible for the same 
only in kind. Bat this, if correct, does not dimin- 
ish, but only removes, to an earlier point, the mis- 
managementof the Secretary. It appears to place 
him inadilemma. If his contract with the Bank 
of Missouri did not, as is stated, secure to him the 
right of general deposite and transfer, to the same 
extent, that, by the charter of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and his contract with that bank, he pos- 
sessed that right, it follows that he was indiscreet 


in ao the Bank of the United States to 
withdraw from this obligation, before he could 
im it on another bank. And if, as may be 


inferred from the observations of the Committee, 
it was proper that the Secretary should receive, in 
kind, notes which, under the contract with the 
Bank of Missouri had been for months deposited 
to the credit of the United States, because, at the 
time they were deposited they were good, it would 
seem: that a custom-house bond might be dis- 
charged, when it became due, in notes, however 
depreciated, provided they had been good at the 
date of the bond. 

To justify this unwise and irregular proceed- 
ing upon the ground that, from the conjectures of 
the Secretary, no ultimate loss will be sustained 
by the United States on the uncurrent paper 
received, would be to proceed upon a principle 
which would allow of every species of specula- 
tion, on his part, with the public funds—a princi- 
ple at war with integrity and prudence in fiscal 
operations, and with the practice and regulations 
of this and other countries. 

In the British House of Commons, the first 


charge brought against Lord Melville, was, not | 


for the loss or waste of the public funds, but for 
permitting their mismanagement by a subordinate 
officer, who had deposited them in private banks, 
in a manner similar in all respects to.the opera- 
tions of the American Secretary of the Treasury, 
with this only difference, that the British Govern- 
ment sustained no loss by this malversation of 
Mr. Trotter. It was the practice, and not the event, 
which was denounced before the House of Com- 
mons. “Iam appalled (said Mr. Whitbread) at 











of the public property having passed through Lord 
Melville's papmuenis’s van Why, bits the re- 
pes states. explicitly that upwards of eight mil- 
ions had been in the hands of his private bankers, 
and nearly seven millions more are allowed to 
have passed through the same channel. I cannot 
but think that this negligent criminality is desery- 
ing the severest reprehension.” 

r. Pitt, the warm and powerful advocate of 
Lord Melville, was forced by a sense of truth to 
confess that this permitted misapplication of the 
public money contrary to law, though “ without 
actual loss to the State,” was not to be justified; 
was constrained to advise the erasure of his friend’s 
name from the list of Privy Councillors; and thus 
expressed to his admiring country the conflict be- 
tween the tenderness of his friendship and the sub- 
limity of his patriotism. “I am not (said that 
magnanimous man) ashamed to confess that | 
have not given this advice without a bitter pang. 
I will not erase from my bosom the feelings of 
private friendship.” 

When the report of the Committee was framed, 
the only evidence which was known to exist that 
I gave the advice represented in my Address, to 
the Receiver at Edwardsville, was my own sol- 
emn declaration to that effect, and my publication 
of 1819, announcing my intention of witidraw- 
ing from the directorship of the Bank of Edwards- 
ville. Upon this evidence the Committee thought 
fit to admit, “that there was no doubt Mr. Ed- 
wards gave such advice as he represents to the 
Receiver ;” and at the same time, and against the 
same evidence, they deny “that the Receiver 
wrote on the subject of this advice to the Secre- 
tary.” For this discrepancy, there is no apparent 
reason. ‘The second fact is as credible at least as 
the first; indeed the admission of the first seems 
to establish the probability of the second—a prob- 
ability not weakened by the remark of the Com- 
mittee, that, inasmuch as the same person was 
the Receiver of Public Money and President of 
the Bank, “it is hardly probable that as Receiver 
he would advise the Secretary that he could not 
repose confidence in the Bank of which he was 
President. Even if in this double relation he 
might not have dissuaded excessive confidence, it 
is yet very clear that, as his interest in the former 
capacity greatly exceeded that which he held in 
the latter, he was under the operation of a direct 
motive to give such information as he did com- 
municate. And upon this motive, which the 
Committee declare could not exist, the Secretary 
actually relied, as insuring the faithful communi- 
cation of all such information. These remarks 
apply with equal force to the declaration by 
which the Committee would seem to accuse me 
of swearing falsely, “ that there is no evidence that 
the Receiver wrote oa the subject of this advice 
to the Secretary. I asserted, upon oath, “ that I 
saw the Receiver write to the Secretary, and en- 
close my publication ;” and I confess that I feel 
no ineonsiderable distress at the reflection that my 
oath is falsified by the Committee, in regard to a 
fact probable in itself, and at least as credible as 


the reflection of no less than thirty-four millions | one which my oath is suffered to establish. 
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Asto the famous letter from the Receiver, there 


can now be no doubt that it was written and de- 


spatched to the Secretary; or, if from technical 
objections to the testimony, the committee should 
not be disposed to act upon it, enough may be 
seen to show the propriety of allowing further 
time for cing, in due form, testimony enough 
to establish the fact; and this I ask the commit- 
tee to do, if they are not satisfied of the fact. It 
must be admitted, that, as 1 had no power to sum- 
mon witnesses after 1 myself was summoned, | 
; could do no more than obtain voluntary affidavits, 
and that I had but little time for doing this much. 
The question of this letter having been received 
by the Secretary, appearing to depend on a com- 
parative estmate of the opposing weights of the 
probabilities of the fact on which I have relied, 
and of the Secretary’s denial, it is proper to ex- 
amine, minutely, the character of that denial. 
This will be found to be very equivocal. I assert, 
that such a letter was written, and that I believe, 
as is now evident, it was transmitted, and, of 
course, received. The Secretary does not deny 
that it was received, but declares it is not on file, and 
is not recollected by the officers employed in the 
Department to have been received, of whom, how- 
ever, it now appears, by their own testimony, 
(with the exception of Mr. Dickins,) that neither 
himself nor any one else made any inquiry in re- 
gard to that matter. 

When I state my belief that the letter was re- 
ceived, I obviously mean by the Secretary ; and 
it is an infirm, and fallacious answer to reply, not 
that the Secretary did not receive it, but that it 
is now not on file, and is not recollected by the 
_ officers employed in the Department (whose credit 
is rather liberally pledged,) to have been received, 
_ both which declarations may be true, and yet the 
letter be in the Secretary’s pocket. Again, I 
stated that the Receiver told me he had, after 
transmitting this letter to the Secretary, received 
a letter from him directing him, the Receiver, to 
continue the deposites. This, also, the Secretary 
denies in his report, and in the same indirect and 
evasive manner. He does not say that no such 
letter was written, but, that no letter, to this effect, 
was written in answer to the one which he had 
laboriously asserted was never received—has stren- 
uously argued was never written! Now, it is very 
clear that, if the letter from the Receiver was never 
written, or even never was received, no answer 
of any sort could have been returned to it; and 
yet the letter, directing a continuance of the de- 
posites, may have been written. These careful 
ambiguities in the report, do not seem calculated 
to make the defensive declarations of the Secre- 
tary outweigh the strong improbability, that a 
public despatch, deposited in the post office, should 
have miscarried in a mail to which no casualty 
or interruption is known to have occurred; and 
at a season of the year, too, when the mail is 


least liable to any difficulties in its transportation. | 


In addition to his neglect of duty in his trans- 
actions with this bank, as suggested in my address 
to the House, and in my replication to his com- 
Munication to the committee, they might have 


adverted, in support of the same charge, to the 
case of the Bank of Vincennes; where, also, the 
Receiver was President of the bank, where the 
United States lost $168,000; on which bank the 
Secretary drew, successively, from October, 1819, 
to March, 1820, four drafts, together amounting 
to 165,000, suffered as many continuous protests, 
and after neglecting, as usual, all measures of 
precaution, took no measure of redress until July, 
1820, 

A course of didactic admonition, in the form 
of four official letters, is then pronounced to this 
delinquent institution, the initial gravity of which 
is compensated by its final lenity. (Seedocuments.) 
He recapitulates the acts of ill faith which he had 
patiently endured, mentions the protests of his 
drafts for $165,000, warns the directors that, un- 
less they reform their demeanor, and pay the 
drafts, it will be proper for him to proceed with 
rigor ; but concludes, with proposing a relaxation 
of that meditated rigor, provided they will agree 
to honor the drafts within forty days, and even 
promises to pay for this tardy and extorted justice 
(out of his never failing fund,) by continuing the 
course of deposite in a bank, thus attempted to be 
bribed and threatened into common honesty by 
himself! To this persuasive proposal, the bank, 
increasing in audacity, and sagacious of the char- 
acter of its customer, did not condescend to reply 
for nine months; at the expiration of which preg- 
nant period, the President was delivered of the 
abortive fact of the corporation’s insolvency. In 
this feeble and exhausted state, it asks further in- 
dulgence, and concludes its appeal to its munifi- 
cent benefactor, with the most eloquent encomi- 
ums upon his liberality. This letter reflects, in 
interesting colors, the substance and complexion 
of the intercourse between the Treasury of the 
United States and the banks of the West; and, 
whatever may be said of its prudence, must cer- 
tainly be commended (by a hunter of motives, 
at least,) for its candor. As the presentation of 
a moral scene, it is delightful to contemplate the 
sordid gratitude of the delinquent corporation, 
glowing under the injudicious, if not illicit, favors 
of this liberal minister of finance. “ Your friendly 
disposition towards the West, in times peculiarly 
difficult, and the interest you have evinced for 
this remote section of our common country, leads 
to a hope, that the hand that has hitherto pro- 
tected us, will not.be withdrawn.” This friendly 
hand was not withdrawn for at least twenty-one 
months; when measures of recovery were com- 
menced, in a manner evincing such interest for 
this remote section of our common country, that 
the bank was allowed three years more to pay the 
debt; a period extending beyond the present import- 
ant year, and upon conditions of collateral security, 
imposed with such “a friendly hand,” that the 
security was defeated by private creditors, in this 
remote section of our common country; and, in 
consequence of the friendly dispositions of the 
Secretary, for the West, the loss falls upon the 
United States. 

As both my charges have now been established, 
and, of course, the specifications upon which they 
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depend, by the confessions of the Secretary, and 
the admissions of the committee, I shall not press 
the distinction which it seems escaped the com- 
mittee, when comparing the amount of money 
lost by Mr. Crawiord’s mismanagement, (about 
half a million,) with theamount collected, (twenty- 
one millions,) they contrast favorably to the Sec- 
retary this proportion, with that which obtains in 
the ordinary collections of private, or mercantile 
debts. They appear to forget, besides the superior 
regularity, vigilance, and power, at the disposal 
of the nation, and the difference between the prof- 
its and loss of trade, and the even exaction of the 
revenue; that the loss incurred by the Secretary 
was notof debts outstanding, but of funds collected, 
and collected, too, by salaried officers, at an enor- 
mous expense. 

Upon one point, however, which has already 
been considered, I shall add some remarks. The 
committee have admitted, distinctly, and in cor- 
respondence with my statements, that Mr. Craw- 
ford did, on some occasions, neglect to make such 
communications to Congress, as by law it was 
his duty to do, and that on others, he failed to 
report such facts and documents, as, by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives, he was re- 
quired to do; yet, as they very naturally cannot 
detect the motives of this misconduct, (which God 
alone can do,) they acquit him of all blame or 
responsibility. In this they appear to lose sight 
of the distinction which has hitherto obtained 
tween private and official rectitude; and of the 


weil established fact, that bad motives in the man, | m 


are not necessary to constitute misconduct in the 
minister. When Burke brought Hastings to the 
bar of the House of Lords, and, in strains of por- 
tentous eloquence, invoked upon the head of the 
Indian Viceroy the vengeance of humanity, the 
peter of justice, and the imprecated terrors of the 

nglish law, in portraying to this august tribunal 
a course and torrent of plunder and desolation 
which had overrun regions that the arms of Alex- 
ander could not reach; in charging him with the 


pillage of towns, the ruin of districts, the sacking | ish, the responsibility I had taken u 


of cities, the plunder of princedoms, the devasta- 
tion of provinces, the waste of empires, he did not 
fail also to accuse him, with intense and awful 
formality, of having neglected to communicate to 
the Government the documents which were called 
for by the proper authority. (Burke’s works, vol. 
12, p.454.) “ That, in defiance of the said orders, 
and in breach of the aboverecited act of Parliament, 
the said Warren Hastings has, in sundry instances, 
concealed from his counsel the correspondence 
carried on between him and the princes or country 
powers in India; and neglected to communicate 
the advices and intelligence he from time to time 
received,” &c. 

This great statesman, this political philosopher, 








I will not complain of any thing that has hap- 
pened to myself in this business ; of the liberality 
with which bad motives have been imputed to me; 
of that impatient justice, which, on this floor, con- 
demned me for defending myself, and argumenta- 
tively accusing a responsible officer, upon state- 
ments, which are now established, but which were 
not then examined. But, I beg leave to ask, 
whether treatment like this can be just in itself, 
or is likely to sharpen that inspection, which it js 
the right of every citizen to apply to the conduct 
of the high officers of this Government, and which 
cannot be repressed without great danger to the 
liberties of the people ? 

The disadvantages under which I have labored 
in this investigation, must be obvious to the com- 
mittee. While I have been informed by them 
that no charges against me have been enieted 
to them, the trial, if such it may be called, has as- 
sumed much more the appearance of an investi- 
gation of my conduct, than that of Mr. Crawford. 
Called upon as a witness, against my own consent, 
not being willing to rest any of my charges against 
the Secretary, or my own defence, upon my own 
oath, I have been required to swear to facts that I 
consider wholly immaterial, as it relates to his 
conduct, at least, the avowed object of the inquiry; 
and the occasion has been embraced of requiring 
me to defend, not only my general character for 
veracity, but to maintain it in particular, and 
special cases, by which I have been perfectly sur- 
prised, and for which no adequate time is allowed 


e. 
In my address to the House, I have made cer- 
tain statements against Mr. Crawford, which the 
committee are pleased to denominate charges. 
For specifications of some of these» statements, | 
have referred to certain publications under the 
signature of A. B.,of which I acknowledged myself 
to be the author, thereby making myself respon- 
sible, from that moment, for the charges they con- 
tain. When I wrote them, or whether I actually 
wrote them atall, neither could add to, nor dimin- 
n myself, by 
exhibiting them as charges to the House; and it 
might, with as much propriety, have been asked 
of me to swear that I wrote my address, as that | 
wrote the publications which, by the reference 
made to them, became a part of that address. 
How they originated, or what was their object, 
before they were offered to the consideration of 
the House, does not appear to me to be either ma- 
terial, in an inquiry into Mr. Crawford’s conduct, 
nor to have been within the intention of the refer- 
ence to the committee, especially “if no charge 
against me has been submitted to them.” 

The only inquiries that appear to me material, 
in regard to those publications, are, whether the 
facts they allege are true or false, and, if true, 


this experienced orator, did not appear to consider, | whether they amount to proof of any thing on 


that the illegal conduct of a minister could be jus- 
tified by an alleged absence of improper personal 
motives, nor that a duty, upon the punctual per- 
formance of which the whole fabrication of legis- 
lation rests, should be repeatedly violated, and 
with perfect impunity. 


| the part of the-Secretary, worthy of reprehension. 


If the charges against him are well founded, no 
motive for making them can justify or excuse 


m. 
If I am to be convicted of having made them 
unjustifiably, and criminally, not barely by an ac- 
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quittal of him, but bya positive judgment against 
myself, distinct allegations ought to have been 
made against me, and a fair opportunity of defence 
should have been allowed me. Such a trial I 
should be very willing to meet, but against any 
collateral and indirect operation for that purpose, 
and, particularly, where technicality has not been 
overlooked, I solemnly protest. 

I have been required to swear that I wrote these 

blications more than two years ago, and this 
Go afforded the ground for attacking my veracity, 
in the special cases alluded to, without my being 
allowed the necessary time to disprove, invalidate, 
or explain, the allegations that have been made 
against me. 

With regard to my having denied the author- 
ship of those publications, | have no hesitation 
in admitting that I have frequently and truly de- 
nied that I wrote all that appeared under that sig- 
nature, during the time referred to by the testi- 
mony in this case; that is to say, the period that 
includes the first and the last of those publica- 
tions, 

I have, also, constantly denied that there was 
any A. B. plot, or conspiracy, in the case; and 
have, at all times, treated such suggestions with 
the contempt they deserved. Not only has the 
existence of such a “ plot,” or “ conspiracy,” been 
affirmed in several of the most distinguished news- 
papers of the Union, but the committee have re- 
cently heard it boldly asserted on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. This I have denied, 
and still do deny, so far as it is intended to impli- 
cate me. No man, but myself, is, or ought to be, 
responsible for any thing I have written, on the 
subjects embraced by those publications, and one 
' man cannot make aconspiracy. For whatever 
urpose the assertion of a“ plot, or conspiracy,” 
ee been made, it has, I know, been more correctly 
denied than affirmed. 

lam, also, equally free to admit, that though 
my general course was neither to deny nor ac- 
knowledge that I was the author of these publi- 
cations, yet, I may have —— spoken in re- 
gard to that matter, as any man has a right to 
speak in regard to an anonymous publication 
which he may have written, but which he does not 
choose, and is under no kind of obligation to avow. 
Bat, that I ever said any thing that could be con- 
sidered as equivalent to a denial of my authorship 
of these publications, for the purpose of avoiding 
any kind of responsibility, or to gain any point 
whatever, I do most positively deny. In fact, no 
man who did not choose to give his name to the 
public, on such an occasion, could have taken less 
pains to conceal it than I have uniformly done in 
this case; and hence, there is reason to believe 
that nine-tenths of Congress, and almost every 
one else who read these publications, and knew 
the general circumstances of the case, considered 
me as the author of them. In one of them I of- 
fered to avow my real name, provided the House 
of Representatives, then seeming to threaten to 
do so, would adopt any measure to operate directly 
upon me in consequence thereof. And it must be 
known to several of my friends, that I intended 


to avow myself the author of ‘such of those publi- 
cations as | had then written, if the question had 
been put to me (as was expected) by the commit- 
tee before whom I was examined in February, 
1823, and that I had prepared the preface for my 
deposition, which is designated No. 3, in the doc- 
uments accompanying my address to the House, 
for that and other like objects. 

That I had justifiable cause, as well from pri- 
vate, as public considerations, for writing these 
publications, I shall always be able to prove when- 
ever it may become necessary. At present, I will 
barely ask, whether the public attempt that was 
made in several respectable newspapers, and even 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, to 
implicate me in the suppression, alluded to in the 
first of those publications, did not justify me in 
endeavoring to show that such a charge was ri- 
diculous and absurd? This is fully shown in the 
subsequent publications; and, containing nothin 
but the truth, expressed in decent and reupeuttul 
terms, what could there be in them to be ashamed 
of? No attempt, that I have ever seen, has been 
made to prove, that they contained even an inde- 
corous expression, in regard to the Secretary, or 
that the facts they allege were not true. 

As to a suggestion which has been made, that, 
if they contained any thing which, in my opin- 
ion, was wrong in the conduct of the Secretary, 
it was my duty, as a Senator of the United States, 
to have noticed it ina different way, I have only 
to remark, that it may be seen that they treated 
of “suppressed documents,” and it will, I think 
hardly be contended by any reflecting and well 
informed man, that it was my duty, as a Senator 
of the United States, to have noticed, officially, a 
contempt offered to the House of Representatives 
by the suppression of information called for by 
that House ; the more especially as the House it- 
self had taken the subject under its own conside- 
ration. 

That I denied my authorship of those publica- 
tions for the purpose of obtaining a confirmation 
of my appointment as Minister to Mexico, is cer- 
tainly but poorly supported by proof, (if admitted 
to its fullest extent,) that such denial was made 
or known to one Senator only, who had previ- 
ously taken an active part in my favor; and who 
swears that he was wholly uninfluenced by that 
consideration. Considering the time and circum- 
stances when, and under which, this controversy 
commenced, and that all the Senators were then 
present, it is hardly to be presumed that, if such 
an attempt had been made by me, or such a de- 
nial had been known to any other Senator, fur- 
ther proof could not, and would not, have been 
produced. ; 

If, however, the committee should suppose there 
is proof enough before them to support this impu- 
tation, I ask it of their justice to afford me a fair 
opportunity of producing testimony to the con- 
trary, which I only want time todo. This being 
granted me, if it shall appear, or there shall be 
the least reason to believe, that [ obtained a confir- 
mation of my nomination by such means, I pledge 
myself instantly to surrender my appointment. 
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The committee having requested me, since the 
foregoing was written, to reduce to writing my 
motion to have Mr. Crawford examined as a wit- 
ness, that there may be no misunderstanding on 
the. gate proceed to comply with their request, 
and to explain the grounds of this apedcstiee, 

I deduce my right to claim the benefit of his 
testimony from the precedent that has been estab- 
lished by the committee in my own case. Legal 
principles have been pretty rigidly insisted on, in 
some instances, in the course of the present inves- 
tigation ; and, although I am not able to point out 
the legal principle or usage that justifies this pre- 
cedent, I presume it will be sufficient to entitle me 
to the benefit of it, to show a strict analogy be- 
tween the case to which it has been applied, and 
the ane to which I now respectfully propose to 
a it. 

- me considered by the committee as Mr. Craw- 
ford’s accuser. I might rely upon his report and 
his subsequent communication to the committee 
to show that he has made himself mine. But I 
also wish to prove that such was his intention. If, 
under these circumstances, either he himself, or 
the committee, have a right to make me a witness 
against my own consent, in order to inquire into 
my motives, and a variety of other matters not 
included in either of my six charges against him, 
or in any of their specifications, justice must ac- 
cord to me the same privilege, in regard to his 
implications against me. I claim the same right 
to examine him, and with equal latitude, in re- 
gard to all matters contained in his report, and 
subsequent communication, which implicate me, 
that has been demanded of me in relation to all 
the matters contained in my address to the House. 

lt is true that I myself consider such a course, 
either in his or my own case, as equally contrary 
to all former usage, und inconsistent with well es- 
tablished and incontestable legal principles. But, 
if I have been mistaken, or a new rule is to be 
adopted, all I ask is, that, while it is applied 
against me in one instance, I may not be denied 
the benefit of it in a similar one. 

I had supposed that neither of us could, either 
as accuser or accused, be required, contrary to our 
consents, to become a witness, and to testify for 
or against ourselves. The rights of a prosecutor 
and a defendant, in this respect, are the same in 
any form of trial that has been adopted in this 
enlightened country. Either has a right to de- 
cide for himself upon how much, or how little 
testimony he may choose to submit his case, and 
neither can be compelled to strengthen or weaken 
it by his own oath. 

I invite the committee to review all the facts 
that have been required to be proved by myself, 
and that have been admitted to be proved by oth- 
ers in regard to my conduct, and to contrast them 
with your own decisions, to confine the present 
investigation of Mr. Crawford’s conduct to the 
charges which I have alleged against him. It 
will be perceived, from the whole ot the testimony 
in this case, that I have been put upon my trial 
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my own oath, before it is decided whether the 
charges I have alleged against the Secretary are 
true or false. 

If those charges are true, as I alleged them to 
the House, I would ask what have the committee 
to do with my motives for making them, and upon 
what legal principles could I be arraigned, even 
in due form, for a malicious prosecution ? 

If, on the other hand, these charges are not true, 
(there being “no charge against me submitted to 
the committee,’”’) it may not only justify the ac- 
quittal of Mr. Crawford, but may furnish ground 
of future trial of myself for having maliciously 
and falsely made them. It cannot, however, au- 
thorize any distinct judgment against me, till [ 
shall be pa upon my trial, and have a fair oppor- 
tunity of defending myself. This I am ready to 
meet, but I cannot consent to the blending of both 
trials together. 

If you should think such a charge against me 
sustainable, I would rejoice to have an opportu- 
nity to meet it fairly before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or the Senate of the United States ; and 
for this purpose, I beg leave, earnestly, to request 
the committee, in case that should be their opin- 
ion, to state, distinctly, which of the six charges [ 
have alleged against Mr. Crawford are false, and 
in what respect they are so, that I may kaow how 
to prepare for my defence. In this, I ask no more 
than any subaltern in your Army is entitled to, in 
cases of infinitely less importance. I presume, and 
hope, therefore, it will not be denied me. 

n the mode of trial of myself, that has been 
adopted, (as appears by the testimony,) by which 
I have only known against what | should have 
to defend myself from the mouths of the witnesses, 
the common sense of all mankind must perceive 
that I cannot have had any reasonable opportu- 
nity of defence. If, therefore, the committee think 
themselves authorized to inquire, for any purpose, 
whether I denied my authorship of the writings 
signed A. B. at all, or that such denial was made 
with a view to obtain the confirmation of my 
nomination as Minister to Mexico, by the Senate, 
I claim additional time to rebut the testimony that 
has been given, and to summon every Senator, if 
less will not satisfy you, to prove that no member 
of the Senate either voted for me or forbore to 
vote against me, on account of any such supposed 
denial, and thereby to demonstrate the utter im- 
probability of any such intention on my part. 

I have not made myself Mr. Crawford’s prose- 
cutor, and am not willing to be so considered. 
With his immense advantages over me, I have 
not the hardihood to be willing to take issue with 
him upon his intentions. My object bas been, and 
is still, to defend myself in the most effectual man- 
ner in my power, against his attack upon me. 
This being accomplished, I care not what disposition 
is made of his part of the case. I had a right to 
urge the facts I have alleged, in my own defence; 
and none can admit their truth, and deny the just- 
ness of the arguments I have deduced from them. 

In doing all this, I have imposed upon myself 


for a malicious prosecution, in the most injurious | the obligation to show my own innocence of his 
possible form, requiring me.to convict myself by | imputation against me, and to prove the six spe- 
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cific statements I alleged against him to be true, 
without reference to his intentions. This is the 
extent of my responsibility; the public regard it 
in that point of view, and I protest against any 
further responsibility, and all collateral and indi- 
rect trials of myself; being, however, ‘perfectly 
willing to meet any charge in due form. 

These statements against Mr. Crawford, I have, 
I think, completely established. If the committee 
think otherwise, and will specify wherein I have 
failed, I will still redeem the pledge I have given 
to the public, in the proper place. 

NIN AN EDWARDS. 

P. S. All the witnesses, except one, who have 
testified on the subject of the A. B. publications, 
say they considered them, and the h. B. plot, as 


one and the same thing. It will be perceived, | 


however, that, in my address to the House, I made 
a material distinction between them, before I could 
have anticipated any contest on the subject; for, 
while in that address, I spurn the insinuation of 
“a plot,” I acknowledge myself the author of the 
publications themselves. 


NINIAN EDWARDS. 


I submit to the committee the testimony here- 
with transmitted, with a statement of the points 
to which it is intended to apply. 

Thomas F. Riddick states, in his affidavit, 


| I have not had time to examine further into this 
statement. 

I refer to a statement of the Treasurer of the 
United States, dated 11th June, 1824, headed “A 
statement showing the aggregate of moneys de- 
posited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States, in the following banks,” &c., [see docu- 
ment 83,] to show the proportion of loss to the 
amount deposited in certain banks that were de- 
positories of public money, received from the sale 
of public lands, and which have failed to fulfil 
their engagements with the Treasury.” 

I refer to the enclosure of letter I, No. 16, docu- 
ment 66, p. 104, to show that more uncurrent 
notes were received by Mr. Crawford than I have 
alleged in my address to the House, viz: George- 
town and Kentucky notes, $6,000, which appear 
to have been received between the 20th May, 1820, 
and the 30th June, 1821. Or, if they were not 
received, this document, furnished by Mr. Craw- 
ford himself, must afford a very sufficient apology 
for thinking so. 

I refer to an “extract of a letter from Thomas 
Sloo to the Secretary of the Treasury,” furnished 
by the Treasury Department, see [b] and to the 
letter of George F. Strother, see [a] to show that 
the prospects of collecting the debt of the Bank of 
Missouri to the United States are not as good as 
they have been represented to the committee to 


annexed to the report of the committee, as fol- | be, & 


lows, viz: . 

“That the Bank of Missouri did transfer, in 
Eastern funds, to the Bank of the United States, and 
its Branches, near $450,000, which funds were 
worth four per cent. to the Bank.” 

I refer to the “list of drafts drawn by the Trea- 
surer of the United States on the Bank of Mis- 
souri, sinee Ist July, 1818,” [see document 9,] to 
show that the whole amount of transfer to different 
banks, was - - - - = $481,943 60 
By the said Riddick’s 

affidavit, it also ap- 

pears that he, him- 

self,gives an account 

of funds, of a very 

inferior kind, trans- 

ferred - - ~- $138,179 00 
By letter B, No. 16, 

doeument No. 119, it 

appears that there 
was transferred tothe 

Bra’h, at Louisville, 

of Kentucky notes - 
By the enclosure of let- 

ter I, No. 16, docu- 

ment 66, page 104, 

it appears there had 

been transferred to 

Louis’lle, of George- 

town, and Kentucky 

notes - - - 


67,731 00 


6,000 00 
211,910 00 


Leaving only, that could have been 
transferred, - - - - $270,033 60 


Cc. 
: NINIAN EDWARDS. 





To the Hon. Joun Fioyp, Chairman, §c. 


The committee having again repeated to me, 
on last evening, that there are no charges against 
me submitted to them; that their investigations 
will be confined to the six specific statements 
which I have alleged against Mr. Crawford in 
my address to the House; and that, if I wished to 
produce further testimony, I must state in writing 
the names of the witnesses whom I wish to have 
summoned, and the points I expect to prove by 
them; I cannot consent to take upon myself the 
responsibility which may be imposed upon me by 
subjecting the Government to a great expense, 
and many gentlemen to much personal incon- 
venience, without explaining the causes and rea- 
sons which, in my opinion, impose upon me the 
necessity to do so. 

I need not enlarge upon the reasons, heretofore 
given, why I think I have been unnecessarily 
called upon, against my own consent, to give tes- 
timony in this case. That measure has been 
adopted ; its effect has been to bring on a trial of 
myself upon collateral points, in the most injuri- 
ous form, surprising me by accusations and im- 
poe of my character, of which I could 

ave had no previous notice. 

Having been made a witness, I might have had 
less ground of complaint if I had only been re- 
quired to defend my general character for vera- 
city ; but as the thing now stands I am compelled 
to defend it against particular allegations, the first 
notice of which has been from the mouths of the 
witnesses summoned against me. This, I think, 
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was not demanded by any material fact in this 
case, and it surely can derive no justification 
from the rules of common law. If I mistake not, 
it isa sound legal principle that a witness shall 
neither be compelled to discredit himself, nor shall 
an adverse party be permitted to ask him a ques- 
tion with a view to discredit him. 

Why I was forced to become a witness, I 
neither knew, nor could conjecture, until the 
committee did me the honor, on last evening, to 
state to me that it was in consequence of my 
having charged Mr. Crawford, in one of my six 
specific statements, with having suppressed the 
letter of the Receiver at Edwardsville, mentioned 
in my examination before the select committee of 
February, 1823, and with a view to ascertain 
what I knew upon that subject. 

This, I must insist upon, is a very great mis- 
apprehension on the part of the committee, and a 
most injurious one to me if it shall be perse- 
vered in. 

I do most positively disclaim ever having had, 
or now having, any intention to include that let- 
ter in the charge of suppressions submitted to the 
investigation of the committee by the House of 
Representatives. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that I could 
have intended to im upon myself an obliga- 
tion to produce proof of the suppression of a par- 
ticular letter, which the whole scope of my ad- 
dress, and every fair inference from it, showed I 
considered it as my misfortune not to be able to 
produce. 

But it is not a fair inference from any thing 
expressed in. my address, that I intended to in- 
clude this letter in the charge of suppressions. 

In page 13 of that address, I say, “it could have 
been no object with me to have established an 
additional suppression upon him, for, if time do 
not fail me, it will be seen, before I am done with 
this subject, that I had in my possession. proof, 
whose credibility could not be questioned, of his 
having suppressed, in a variety of other instances, 
letters enough, of a much more important charac- 
ter and delicate bearing, for any purpose that the 
utmost malignity could have contemplated, as 
possible to be effected by such means.” 

Here, then, is a clear indication that, in what I 
should thereafter say, I did not intend to rely 
upon that letter, but others much more important, 
and whose credibility could not be questioned, 
evidently meaning those that could be established 
by the documents furnished by himself. 

Turning to the charge itself, (see address, page 
25,) it is found to be expressed in the following 
words, viz: “That he has, in several instances, 
withheld information and letters, called for by 
the House, and which it was his duty to have 
communicated.” 

The specifications of this charge, after referring 
to a particular case only, commence in the fol- 
lowing words, viz: 

“ But it also appears that he and his officers of 
the Treasury Department have not been able to 
find a great number of other letters, and even 
some of his own official ones, when required by 


other calls of the House ; or, if they could be found, 
they were mapper! Of this the documents 
furnished by himself afford both abundant and | 
conclusive proof. Many instances might be sta- 
ted ; for the sake of brevity, I will allude to a few 
of them only.” 

Here, then, is the practical exposition of the in- 
tention indicated in the 13th page of my address, 
in regard to the suppressions on which I intended 
to rely. The suppressions referred to in the last 
above recited paragraph, are meray confined to 
those which could be proved by the documents 
furnished by himself, and of these a few only are 
specifically designated, and being all that I exhib. 
ited against the Secretary, must be all that I am 
bound to prove. They were deemed enough for 
my purpose, and more, therefore, were not intend. 
ed to be included. 

The publications under the signature of A. B,, 
transmitted with my address, are also referred 
for specifications, but these contain no reference 
to any suppressions but those which the docv- 
ments establish. 

Besides the suppecenion of the Receiver’s letter, 
according to the decision of the committee, which 
I am not disposed to contest, was a fact wholly 
immaterial, since the description which I gave of 
it in my examination in February, 1823, and the 
copy I produced to the committee, both prove that 
it was not one of those letters which the commit- 
ee suppose was embraced by the call of the House 
upon Mr. Crawford. 

For these, and the reasons I have heretofore had 
the honor to submit to the committee, I not only 
think the testimony I am about to ask for, ought 
not to be considered necessary in the present in- 
vestigation, but, that my own testimony, and all 
that which has already been taken in regard to 
the publications of A. B. ought to be rejected. 
Understanding, however, that the committee in- 
tend to publish all the testimony that has been 
taken against me, and believing that its publica- 
tion, under the sanction of the committee, will be 
calculated to do me essential injury, and great in- 
justice, without further testimony on my part, | 
feel compelled to ask that Samuel D. Lockwood, 
Esq., Receiver at Edwardsville, and Thomas Lip 
pincott, Esq., of the same place, and all the Sen- 
ators of the United States, may be summoned; 
the two former to support my testimony, and the 
latter to give testimony to oppose that which has 
been given against me, in relation to an alleged 
denial of my authorship of the A. B. publications, 
and I renew my application for the examination 


of Mr. Crawford. 
NINIAN EDWARDS. 
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Remarks submitted by Mr. Forsyth. 


When, on the 16th June, a question was pro- 
posed to Colonel Benton, touching the general 
character of Ninian Edwards, with a view 
show him unworthy of belief, the committee said, 
that if that question was pressed, and the opposite 
party asked for a delay to enable him to procure 
testimony to defend his character, it would be 
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granted ; and, as Mr. Cook, acting for Mr. Edwards, 
distinctly stated that he should want testimony 
from the Western country, to avoid further delay 
the question was waived. The committee now 
say, that certain papers brought from Edwards- 
ville, to be used as evidence by Ninian Edwards, 
are not duly authenticated ; and, as they are deemed 
by him important, unless they are admitted as 
evidence, time will be allowed to enable him to 
procure a proper authentication of them. With 
the same motive that prevented the question pro- 
posed to Colonel Benton from being pressed, a 
consent is now given that these papers should be 
received. But it is proper that the character of 
these papers, the motives for producing them, and 
all the testimony relating to them, should be 
examined. 

The papers to which this consent applies, are 
five inmumber; to each of which is attached an 
affidavit of Thomas Lippincott, taken before a 
justice of the peace, viz., a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Crawford to the Receiver of Edwardsville, 
of the 6th of August, 1819. 2d. A copy of a let- 
ter from Mr. Crawford, of the Ist of Meshlinhes. 
1819, to the Receiver. 3d. A copy of a paper 
which was folded in the letter of the Ist of No- 
vember. 4th. A copy of a paper dated the 12th 
October, 1819, neither directed nor signed, but 
filed away, and endorsed with these words: “co 
to the Treasury Department, October, 1819.” 5th. 
Copy of a letter of 22d October, 1819, signed by 
the Receiver of Edwardsville, and directed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The first and second 
of these papers were communicated to the com- 
mittee by the Secretary; the others are not offi- 
cially certified by the officer whose business and 
duty it is to authenticate copies of the papers 
which belong to his office. The affidavit of Lip- 
pincott has been preferred by Mr. Edwards to the 
official certificate; and he, it is presumed, was 
perfectly aware that such an affidavit was insuffi- 
cient to make the copy to which it might be at- 
tached evidence. The testimony of Lippincott 
was preferred also to that of a person (Oswald 
Dunn) who preceded Mr. Edwards to Washing- 
ton, and who might have testified, after examin- 
ing the copies and originals, that the copies pro- 
duced were copies of papers in the office of the 
Receiver of Edwardsville. This preference was 
obviously given, that the affidavits might show in 
whose handwriting the papers in the office were 
written. The handwriting of each is shown by 
Lippincott, except the paper with the date of Oc- 
tober 12, 1819. By the testimony of Ninian Ed- 
wards, given most reluctantly, it is now known 


and signed by Mr. Crawford ; the paper folded in 
the letter of the 1st of November, in the same 
handwriting as the letter of Mr. Crawford of the 
6th of August; the letter signed by Mr. Stephen- 
son, of the 22d of October, in the handwriting of 
Mr. Stephenson. The explanation of this differ- 
ence in the affidavit, is found in the fact disclosed 
by Mr. Edwards, that the paper from which that 
now offered was copied, was the work of his own 
hand. The affidavit of Lippincott, that the copy 
offered is a true copy of that paper now on file, is 
contradicted by the testimony of Mr. Edwards. 
There is an underscoring in the copy, and in the 
original none. Mr. Edwards, although he never 
remembers to have seen the underscoring until 
he saw it before the committee, states, that before 
the affidavit was affixed, he or Lippincott must 
have underscored a particular part of it; which 
underscoring, making emphatic a particular sen- 
tence, brought the copy somewhat nearer than 
the original to the description given by Mr. Ed- 
wards, in his affidavit of 1823, of the letter of 
Mr. Stephenson. The oath of Mr. Edwards was, 
that the purpose of Mr. Stephenson, in writing 
the letter, was to enclose the publication of Mr. 
Edwards of the 13th of September, 1819, and that 
he (Mr. E.) prevailed on him to write it. The 
letter produced, refers to the publication as en- 
closed, but does it incidentally, as a circumstance 
of no particular importance ; and the agency Mr. 
Edwards alleged he had in procuring it to be 
written, is not stated ; nor is there any allusion to 
the advice he declares he gave to Mr. Stephenson 
to withhold all further deposites until he received 
the order of the Secretary. Mr. Edwards now 
states that this advice was given to prevent, not 
immediate, but fature remote danger, while the 
paper produced by him, as the copy of that letter 
written by himself states, as from the Receiver, 
that “ he would not wish to risk the responsibility 
of making the deposites in the bank until after 
the first of January next, 1820, without your in- 
structions, given upon a knowledge of the facts 
above disclosed ;” of which facts the course Mr. 
Edwards was disposed to pursue, was one the 
least important in Its character. 

The peculiar manner in which the affidavit is 
drawn, deserves notice. The paper now produced 
is intended to prove that Mr. Stephenson wrote 
the letter in 1819, described by Mr. Edwards, 
and that he gave the advice he stated he gave 
to Mr. Stephenson, and, as presumptive evidence 
that his publication, and this letter, were sent 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. For these 
purposes it is necessary that it should appear that 


that that paper is his own work, a fact obviously the original, from which it is copied, should have 
intended to be concealed, and to which conceal- | been always in the office of the Receiver since 
meat Lippincott lent himself, if he was, as it is | 1819, and was obviously preserved as an official 


presumed he was, acquainted with Mr. Edwards’s 
handwriting. Even were he not acquainted with 
it, it will be seen by the affidavits that this paper 


is the only one the handwriting of the original of 


which the affidavit attached to it does not go to 
ascertain. The original letter of the Ist of No- 
vember is said to be in the handwriting of Mr, 
Crawford; that of the 6th of August, of a clerk, 











document. While the others are in ordinary form, 
the affidavit of Lippincott, on this paper, is of 
studied and singular phraseology: “that the 
original was found by him on the files of official 
letters, appertaining to, and now in, the Receiv- 
ers’s office at Edwardsville ;” a phraseology which 
implies that the deponent knew that the files of 
official letters in which he found the original pa- 
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r, although belonging to, had been out of, the 
eiver’s office ; a fact totally destructive of all 
the presumptions arising from the finding of the 
paper on the files of the official letters in the of- 
fice. This paper of the 12th of October, it is 
shown by Mr. Edwards, is not on the letter-book 
of 1819, in which it would have been the duty of 
Mr. Stephenson to have recorded it, had it been 
sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. But there 
is something written upon it by the Receiver. 
The affidavit is on this point, also, equivocal. 
The paper was found by the deponent on the files 
of official letters appertaining to, and .now in, the 
Receiver’s office at Edwardsville, and endorsed 
or filed in the handwriting of the Receiver of 
Public Moneys, as follows: “ Copy to the Treas- 
ury Department, October 1819.” No punishment 
could be inflicted for this statement as false, if the 
paper is not endorsed, provided the alternative 
that it is filed is true. It is filed if the paper was 
enclosed in a separate envelope, with the words 
upon it in the Receiver’s handwriting ; but, if the 
Receiver’s handwriting is not on the paper itself, 
the only presumption in its favor arises from its 
being found among papers appertaining to, and now 
in, the office. 

It is not necessary to pursue this inquiry further. 
The Secretary of the Treasury could have no 
knowledge of the conversation or the acts of Mr. 
Edwards and Mr. Stephenson in Edwardsville in 
1819, nor has he expressed either belief or opinion 
respecting them. What was officially known to 
him he has communicated. For the correctness 
of that knowledge only is he solicitous. Nor 
would this scrutiny into the circumstances of the 

per dated 12th of October, 1819, be made, if Mr. 

dwards had contented himself with the produc- 
tion of it in explanation of his oath of 1823, and 
his justification of that part of it which depended 
upon his own knowledge. It is, however, now 
produced as presumptive evidence that the copy 
of it was received by the Secretary ; and Mr. Ed- 
wards sougit for the answer in the office of the 
Receiver, and has now sworn that he believes 
the letter of the Secretary, of the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1816, is the letter written after the recep- 
tion of that of the 12th of October, to direct the 
Receiver to continue the deposites in the Bank 
of Edwardsville. The letter of the 1st of No- 
vember makes no allusion to such letter; it is not 
a direction to continue the deposites ; it is the de- 
termination of the Secretary that the course al- 
leged in the letter of Lucy Stephenson of the 18th 
of September, which letter it now appears was 
also the work of Mr. Edwards, for the detention 
of the public moneys in the hands of the Receiver, 
did not authorize that detention. 

Since Mr. Edwards has produced the paper 
purporting to be dated on the 12th October, 1819, 
it has been shown that it was impossible that the 
letter of the lst November should have been the 
answer to it, or written in consequence of it. By 
the mail arrangements of 1819, prevailing until 
the 16th November of that year, as shown by the 
testimony of Mr. Bradley before the Committee, 
it required twenty days to transmit a letter from 
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Washington to Edwardsville, and a longer time 
to transmit a letter from Edwardsville to Wash- 
ington, The original accounts of the Postmaster 
of Edwardsville, taken from the Comptroller's 
office, and of which an extract is before the Com- 
mittee, show that no mail left Edwardsville fo; 
Washington from the 9th October until the 16th 
of that month. More than twenty days from the 
16th of October reaches beyond the 4th Novem- 
ber. The letter of the lst November was there- 
fore written before it was ible for the letter of 
the 12th October, 1819, (if such had been written 
at Edwardsville,) to reach Washington. Admit- 
ting the impossibility that this should be other- 
wise, Mr. Edwa2ids seeks to avoid the effect of this 
admission, by declaring on oath his belief that 
the letter of the Ist November was not written or 
sent before that of the 12th October was received. 
Either, therefore, the letter was fraudulently ante- 
dated or retained until the arrival of that docu- 
ment. . To find a colorable pretext for this belief, 
Mr. Edwards (as the Committee will recollect) 
turned to the original letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the 1st of November, to the Cash- 
ier of the Bank of Edwardsville, brought by Mr. 
Edwards from that place, which enclosed a copy 
of the letter of the same date to the Receiver, 
in order to ascertain the postmark upon it; and 
succeeded in persuading himself that there was 
the figure 8 in the postmark. A clerk of the post 
office (Mr. Sweeny) was sent for by one of the 
Committee, (Mr. Taylor,) but Mr. Edwards de- 
clined examining him. Mr. Sweeny, however, 
was examined ; and the postmark was ascertained 
to be the 3d of a month which could not be distin- 
guished. This postmark, if of November, was 
on the original letter before the letter of the 12th 
October could have reached Washington. On 
the 19th June, after a deliberation of three days, 
Mr. Edwards amended his own testimony, and 
then declared that it was possible the letter of the 
12th October might have arrived here in time to 
be answered by one of the lst November, because 
it might have been carried by a private convey- 
ance to Louisville, from whence it could have 
been brought by mail within the required time. 
In making this amendment to his former answer, 
Mr. Edwards appears to have forgotten how much 
he had previously said of the safety of the mail, 
and the improbability that any thing committed 
to it should have miscarried; and that Mr. Sie- 
phenson could not have felt so much anxiety to 
despatch a paper which it had required Mr. Ed- 
wards’s influence to prevail on him to write, as to 
seek unusual means of hurrying it on by a modeof 
conveyance never before or after used by him 
for the conveyance of his official letters to the 
Department. 

Mr. Edwards, however, has asserted that Mr. 
Crawford’s letter of the 20th of April, 1820, was 
possibly the answer to the one of the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1819. In making this assertion, on oath, 
Mr. Edwards has not recollected the stress he 
lays upon the circumstance of the deposites hav- 
ing been withheld till the 31st of December, 1819, 
as proof that he had advised the Receiver to with- 
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hold the deposites; as evidence that the Receiver 
did write to Mr. Crawford the letter of the 12th 
October, and that that letter was answered ; that, 
in consequence of that answer, the large sum of 
$8,191 was paid into the bank. In laying this 
stress upon the withholding of the deposites, as 
evidence that Mr. Stephenson was acting by his 
advice, he had forgotten that he knew (having 
written Lucy Stephenson’s letter of the 18th Sep- 
tember, 1819) that the deposites had been with- 
held for months before he gave the advice, of the 
giving of which, that withholding is afterwards 
considered as satisfactory proof. ithout weigh- 
ing the ingenious suppositions made under oath, 
founded upon a paper not proved to have been 
seen by the Receiver, differing from his official 
directions and yet probably influencing him to do 
what he did not do—withhold the deposites—it 
will be sufficiently apparent that a letter of the 
20th April, 1820, could not be the cause of depos- 
ites made in December, 1819, and January and 
February, 1820; in all which months, notwith- 
standing the advice Mr. Edwards has sworn he 
gave the Receiver, deposites were made by that 
officer, as appears by his accounts in the hands of 
the Committee, among the documents accompa- 
nying the Secretary’s communication. The letter 
of the 20th of April is written, as appears on the 
face of it, in consequence of the deposites of pub- 
lic money having been partially made. In the 
Receiver’s office at Edwardsville, has been found 
no letter answering the description of Mr. Ed- 
wards, in his testimony in 1823, or which could 
have been an answer to the paper of which the 
copy is now produced. Mr. Edwards has stated 
that he searched the office with the special object 
of discovering such a document, and that, except 
what he has produced, none such is to be found. 

It is therefore respectfully submitted— 

That the paper in the handwriting of Mr. Ed- 
wards found on the files of official Tetters apper- 
taining to and now in the Receiver’s office, is evi- 
dence only that Mr. Edwards wrote such a letter: 

That it is not official, although filed in the hand- 
writing of the Receiver; as it is not in his hand- 
writing, nor in thatof any person employed in his 
office, and is not recorded in his letter-book : 

That there is no evidence that the Receiver 
ever carried or sent a copy of it from his office: 

That such letter never has been received at the 
Treasury Department; that no answer is in the 
br | Department, or Receiver’s office at Ed- 
wardsville, or was ever written to such letter. 

Mr. Edwards having declared, in his last ad- 
dress to the committee, delivered on the 19th of 
June, that he had made no charge against the 
Secretary, of suppressing the alleged correspond- 
ence with Mr. Stephenson, to which his oath of 
1823 refers, it might appear superfluous to trouble 
the committee with these remarks. But, on the 
very day that Mr. Edwards presented this dis- 
claimer, the alteration in his testimony, heretofore 
mentioned, was made; and made, too, after the 
disclaimer was prepared and delivered. The con- 
viction, therefore, is, that Mr. Edwards seeks to 
leave the stain of this charge on the Secretary, 

18th Con. Ist Sess.—92 


while he intends to avoid, if he can, the responsi- 
bility of having made it, and seeks to procure for 


his own testimony, which is the only testimony’ 


in support of it; a degree of respect to which it is 
not entitled. With this view of his intention, it 
will not be deemed improper to examine what has 
been said and attempted by Mr. Edwards on the 
subject. 

In 1823, Mr. Edwards declared, on oath, to the 
committee of Congress, that he was very much 
surprised that this correspondence (meaning the 
alleged letter of Mr. Stephenson, of 12th October, 
and the alleged ise} 
by the Secretary, under resolutions of the House 


of Representatives, of the 9th January and 12th 


March, 1822, calling for certain correspondence 


between the Treasury Department and sundry’ 


banks. 


In his address to the House, on the 6th of April 
last, he says: “ Believing, as I call my God to 


witness I sincerely and confidently do, that Mr. 
Crawford did receive the letter mentioned in the 
above report, and that it is now in his possession, 
or has been purposely destroyed—” In the same 
address, he infers that, if this letter was not an- 
swered, Mr. Crawford being for some cause or 
other unwilling to acknowledge the receipt of it, 
“ contrived to give the directions (to continue the 
deposites) under some other form or pretext than 
that of a direct answer to it.” 

In his replication, presented to the committee 
since the adjournment of Congress, whole pages 
are occupied by an argument to show that the 
alleged letter of the 12th October was sent, was 
received, and was answered. All the officers in 
the Secretary’s office were called, as witnesses, to 
prove that the letter had been received in 1819, or 
had been found since the Secretary’s report, of 
22d March, 1824; and that the Secretary had pur- 
posely delayed making that report until Mr. Ed- 
wards was about to leave Washington. In all of 
which, the testimony adduced was conclusive, 
that neither the charge itself, nor either of the in- 
cidents alleged in aggravation of it by Mr. Ed- 
wards, was true. 

Mr. Edwards argues, too, in his replication, that 
the Edwardsville Receiver’s letter ought, accord- 
ing to Mr. Crawford’s own view of the subject, 
to have been communicated to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, under the beforementioned resolutions, 
because one other Receiver’s letter (the Receiver 
at St. Louis) had been communicated with his re- 
port of the , omitting to remember that this 
was communicated under a call requiring all the 
correspondence in relation to the Bank of Missouri, 
which made it his duty to transmit all letters re- 
specting that bank, from whomsoever received. 

In his testimony, now taken before the commit- 
tee, Mr. Edwards declares he believes that, in 
1819, the Secretary might have conceived the 
idea of concealing the letter of Mr. Stephenson, 
if it had been received, to screen himself from 
responsibility, if the Bank of Edwardsville after- 
wards failed, an event which, although he did not 
anticipate, he might have apprehended. In the 
same testimony, when compelled to admit that a 


was not communicated. 
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letter could not have arrived, by mail, from the| understood m 


16th of October to the 1st of November, 1819, he 
added, to that admission, an insinuation, on oath, 
that the letter of the Secretary was antedated, or 
retained, until the arrival of the alleged letter of 


_ the 12th October, 1819. After the testimony of 


Mr. Sweeny was given, instead of disavowing 
this insinuation, he was silent, and, three days 
afterwards, adds to that part of his testimony that 
from which it might be inferred that the letier of 
the 12th of October was sent, by private convey- 
ance, to Louisville, and thence, by mail, to Wash- 


on. 

All these declarations, and the publication of 
Mr. Edwards, at Louisville, in which he asserts 
that he has the most irresistible proof that the Re- 
ceiver at Edwardsville did write the letter men- 
tioned in his examination, and that Mr. Crawford 
did write a letter to the Receiver, directing him to 
continue the deposites in the Bank of Edwards- 
ville, make it necessary that it should be distinctly 
brought before the committee. That Mr. Ed- 
wards, in different parts of his testimony, contra- 
dicts himself; that his testimony of 1823 does not 
agree with the testimony taken before the present 
committee; that his statements, in his addresses to 
the committee, are contradictory to each other; 
that his statements, now given on oath, show that 
the impressions which his addresses were intended 
to make, were as he knew, unfounded; that he 
voluntarily declared, in the most emphatic man- 
ner, to different persons, that he was not the 
author of various publications against the Secre- 


tary, which he now acknowledges to have written ; | 


and finally, that he was, as admitted by himself, a 

rty to a material alteration in a paper, produced 
by himself, purporting to be a copy of a paper 
appertaining to, and now in the Receiver’s Office, 


.at Edwardsville; an alteration, the obvious effect 


of which was to deceive the committee and the 
public, as to the character of the original, from 
which the copy was taken. 

It is, therefore, respectfully submitted, that noth- 
ing, affecting the Secretary, and depending upon 
the oath of Mr. Edwards, can be taken as proved. 





Hon. Joun Fioyn, Chairman, $c. 


Unprepared, at present, to defend myself against 
the testimony of the Hon. Mr. Noble, by which 
I have been any surprised, I have been com- 

elled to look to a future period for that purpose. 
est, however, some erroneous inferences to my 
pegenes may be drawn from the want of a for- 


I do most solemnly declare before God and my 
country, that, in the conversation which Mr. 
Noble states to have passed between him and my- 
self, whensoever or wheresoever any part of it may 


have happened, he must, at least, have greatly mis- | 


both in regard to the A. B. publi- 
cations, and to Mr. Crawford ; and that, if the con- 
versation alluded to, or any part of it, happened, 
as he says it did, in his own room, it must have 
been after my nomination was confirmed by the 
Senate. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Noble, disclaim- 
ing all party considerations, had professed to be 
my friend, and had taken “an active part” in 
favor of the confirmation of my nomination ; of 
which, he proves, I was well apprized. It would, 
therefore, have been most extraordinary, that | 
should have thought it necessary to have made 
such statements to him, by which nothing was to 
be gained, and that I should have totally forborne 
to make them to any other Senator. 

Nor can it be considered less strange, if those 
statements were made to him during the pendency 
of my nomination, that he, with all his zeal in my 
favor, and acting in direct opposition to the wishes 
of his political friends, should never, either with 
a view to aid me, or to justify himself, have given 
the slightest intimation of such conversation as 
he es 7 era to have passed between us, to any 
one of those gentlemen whom it was calculated to 
— and from whom opposition was ex- 

ted. 

As to the conversation he mentions in regard to 
Mr. Crawford, it alludes to some facts which hap- 
pened before I became a member of Congress, and 
of which I had no knowledge until since the com- 
mencement of the present controversy. 

The very professions of gratitude which he says 
I made to Lire, would apply with much more force 
and propriety to a period after, than before, the 
confirmation of my nomination; and, from the 
nature of the case, they would seem to have been 
predicated upon a disinterestedaess on his part, 
which was the more highly appreciated, because 
it overlooked the circumstances of his friendship 
and my hostility to Mr. Crawford, which is at 
war with the whole statement he has made, con- 
cerning my opinion of the conduct of that gentle- 
man. 

That Mr. Noble may have misunderstood me, | 
will not attempt to gainsay. But, as I hope for 
future happiness, I never did intend to have ex- 
pressed myself to him, or any other person, so as 
to have conveyed the opinion and sentiments 
which he has imputed to me; nor can I account, 
by any thing within my own knowledge, for such 
great misapprehensions. 

My object, however, is not now to present an 


; ; | argument upon the case, but simply to request the 
mal defence on this subject before the Committee, | agen . accept ret as me daniid of Mr. 
| Noble’s testimony, and to have it printed with my 


| Other communications to the committee. 


NINIAN EDWARDS. 
June 21, 1824. 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CONGRESS. 


[FIRST SESSION.] 


COMPRISING THE MOST IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS ORIGINATING DURING THAT CON. 
GRESS, AND THE PUBLIC ACTS PASSED BY IT. 


CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
GREEKS. 


[Communicated to the House, December 31, 1823. ] 


To the House of Representatives of the United States : 


I transmit to the House of Representatives a 
report from the Secretary of State, with accom- 
panying documents, containing the information re- 
quested by the resolution of the House, of the 19th 
instant, relating to the condition and future pros- 


pects of the Greeks. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Wasaineton, December 31, 1823. 


DepParRTMENT OF State, 
Washington, Dec. 31, 1823. 

The Secretary of State, to whom has been 
referred the resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States, of the 19th instant, 
requesting the President of the United States to 
lay before the House any information he may 
have received, and which he may not deem it 
improper to communicate, relating to the con- 
dition and future prospects of the Greeks, has the 
honor of reporting to the President the papers in 
the possession of this Department, containing the 
information requested by the resolution of the 


House. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


LIST OF PAPERS SENT. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Forsyth to Mr. 
Adams, dated 13th December, 1822—with 

Note, dated Corinth, 8th [20th} April, 1822— 
translation. 

Note, Mr. Luriottis to Don Evaristo San Miguel, 
dated 21st November, 1822—translation. 

Mr. Rush to Mr. Adams, 24th February, 1823— 
copy. 

Mr. Luriottis tosame, 20th do. do.— 


copy. 
Mr. Adams to Mr. Rush, 18th August, do— 


copy. 
Same to Mr. Luriottis, 18th do. do— 
copy. 


Extract of a letter to Secretary of State, dated 
Marseilles, 6th August, 1823. 

Extract of a letter to Secretary of State, dated 
Marseilles, 27th August, 1823. 

Statistical table of Greece—translation—original 
copy received from Mr. Middleton. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Forsyth to the Secretary 
of State, dated Madrid, December 13, 1822. 


“ The Greeks have an agent in this Peninsula 
Luriottis. He was here a fortnight, asking aid of 
money, which he did not receive. Indeed, he 
left this, disgusted with the coldness with which 
he was treated by San Miguel. He has gone to 
Lisbon, with sanguine hopes of meeting, if not 
aid, at least kinder treatment. I enclose to you 
copies Nos. 1 and 2 of an official statement, made 
for him in April last by his Government, of the 
state of their affairs, and of his letter to the Span- 
ish Government. We have favorable news from 
the Greeks, from various sources. The Albanians 
are now their allies ; they have again been success- 
ful, by sea, against the Turks, and the best hopes 
of their ultimate and complete triumph are en- 
tertained. 


[TRANSLATION.] 


Department of Foreign Affairs—No. 66 of the protocol. 
View of the present state of Greece. 

The most cruel of tyrannies, of exactions with- 
out number, induced the Greeks to a just revolt. 
Their first operations were attended with some 
successes, which were of very little consequence, 
owing to the want of union among themselves. 
Some particular governments were established, 
but they did not answer the purpose which was 
intended. Then the deputies of the nation were 
called together at Epidamus, for the purpose of 
establishing an Organic law. This assembly, of 
which Prince Mavrocordato was President, after 
a month of deliberations, fixed the mode of a pro- 
visional government, the duration of which was 
to be one year. 

After the dissolution of this assembly, the Gov- 
ernment which had been formed in it was pro- 
claimed, and recognised in the Islands, the Pelo- 
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ponnesus, and the Continent. The people being 
satisfied, submitted with joy to its decisions, and 
order and justice succeeded to violence and 
anarchy. 

The authority of this Government acquires, 
every day, new strength, and it may be hoped 


that, soon, Greece, regenerated by the benefits of 


a wise and paternal administration, will show 
herself worthy of its independence. 
By the efforts of its defenders, the Peloponnesus 
will be no more polluted by the presence of its op- 
ressors. Four fortresses, Patras, Coron, Modon, 
apoli de Romani, only remain in the power of 
the Turks; and the hour of their fall approaches. 
Napoli de Romani is about to follow the example 
of Corinth, which surrendered at discretion, and 
the other places are about to be entirely deprived 
of provisions and munitions, by the flight of the 
Turkish fleet. This fleet having left the Dar- 
danelles, in the month of February, was favored 


by the winds, which prevented their passage of 


the Archipelago from being disputed. But at 


Navarino the Greeks, seconded by the ability of 


General Lenormand, and by the courage of some 
European officers, who were shut up there, ren- 
dered the projects upon that place abortive; this, 
doubtless, compelled it to go against Patras, and 
there effect the landing of the troops, which it had 
on board. It was after this operation that it was 
encountered by the naval forces of the Greeks. 
The Turkish fleet, beaten, pursued, and entirely 
dispersed, was obliged to seek refuge towards the 
coast of Egypt, where it was surprised by a tem- 
pest, in which it lost four frigates and two brigs. 
All the crews of these ships, and the commander 
of the squadron, Ismael Gibraltar, were drowned. 
It was also obliged to abandon, on our coasts, 
several transports loaded with provisions, destined 
for the army which came to be landed. 

This army, composed of four thousand men, 
weakened every day by the diseases and dissen- 
sions which have sway in it, takes refuge under 
the cannon of the fortress of Patras, into which 
entrance has been refused it. There, blockaded 
on one side by a Greek squadron, and on the other 
harassed, night and day, by the troops of General 
Colocotroni, it will prove, by its total annihila- 
tion, that every effort will always be vain, against 
a people which wishes for its liberty, cost what 
it will. 

In Attica, the fortress of Athens alone is in the 
power of the Turks, and the bombardment of it, 
to which a fortunate issue is expected, commenced 
several days ago. 

Beotia, Phocis, and Locris, have driven out 
the enemies of their beautiful provinces. The 
Government is very seriously occupied with the 
means of possessing itself of Zitonny, where there 
is stilla body of the Turkish army, in order to 
enable it to cause the troops in Thessaly to ad- 
vance simultaneously with the general movement 
of the inhabitants of Mount Olympus, a bold and 
warlike people, and render the position of the ene- 
my more critical. 

The defiles of Pindus being in our possession, 
all communication between the rest of Turkey 





and Thessaly, and all retreat for the enemy’s army, 
that shall then be in this province, will be imme- 
diately, from that time, impossible. All Etolia, 
Epirus, and almost all Arcania, are in the power 
of the Government, with the exception of. some 
places which are under a rigorous blockade. 

I have now to k of Albania. What will 
be its relations with us? The future alone can 
resolve this important question; and the well 
known character of this people does not permit 
the calculation of events from probabilities; some- 
times neuter and sometimes partisans, by turns 
our allies and ‘enemies, which they have practised 
to the present time, passing in appearance from 
one party to another, without really serving the 
interests of that which they had adopted. The 
death of- Ali Pacha has produced little effect. 
The Turks, proud of this success, which they 
owe only to the treachery of the very soldiers of 
this Pacha, have appeared to take courage ; but, 
being repulsed at Waawen. they appeared to have 
almost abandoned their attempts. Such is the 
situation of affairs in the Peloponnesus and on 
the continent. 

Almost all the Islands being free, have submit- 
ted to the Government, and cause the Greek flag 
to be respected in the Archipelago. At Chios, 
six thousand Samiotes have landed, to favor the 
independence of that island, and have shut up the 
Turks in the fortress. Mitylene in a short time 
will have shaken off its yoke, and Candia still 
combats, with advantage, against superior forces; 
but the known valor of its inhabitants, and the 
justice of their cause, will make up for number. 

At the moment I am writing, the news of the 
victory obtained over the Turks at Riguassa, 
comes, to be communicated to the Government; 
four hundred of the enemy remain upon the field 
of battle, and the rest of their army has been put to 
flight. The Suliotes, by their accustomed bravery, 
have covered themselves with glory. 

More recent news come to inform us of more 
new successes ; Colonel Ulysses, with fifteen hun- 
dred men, landed on the Ist of April at Helisa ; 
after an obstinate battle against forces superior 
in number, he became master of the village, as 
also of the port of St. Marine, pursued the enemy 
to Zitonni, killed three hundred men, and made 
some prisoners. General Niketa, commander of 
the Peloponnesian troops, joined his operations to 
those of Colonel Ulysses, and, from every thing, 
it is believed they have already entered Zitonni. 
Colonels Mitzi, Kondojanni and Skalzodini ad- 
vanced upon Patradjik, and have gained some ad- 
vantages. Of the body of the Greek army, com- 
posed of ten thousand men, who act from this 
side to the centre, commanded by Colonel Pan- 
vurja, supported by Miezatis, the right wing is 
formed by the troops of General Eritika and of 
Colonel Ulysses, and its left wing by those of 
Colonels Kondojanni and Skalzodini. 

A new fleet is just gone from Constantinople; 
it is composed of vessels of different sizes ; it has 
attempted a landing on the island of Chios, 
but, repulsed with loss at that point, it has 
retired. 
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The Secretary of State and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, TH. NEGRIS. 


The Secretary General, V. GALLIVA. 
Corinta, the 8th [20th] April, 1822. 





[TRANSLATION.] 

Note of Mr. Luriottis, Agent of the Greeks, at Mad- 
rid, to his Excellency Evaristo San Miguelo, Secre- 
tary of the Despatch of State of His Catholic Ma- 
Jesty. 

May it please your Excellency : 


If there is a time when the principles ought to 
be revived, which an unfortunate, but very cele- 
brated philosopher of France, published in 1793, 
“ That the men of all countries are brothers, and 
the different nations ought mutually to assist each 
other according to their power, as citizens of the 
same State: 

“ That those who make war on a people for the 
purpose of arresting the progress of liberty, and 
destroying the rights of man, eught to be every 
where pursued, not as ordinay enemies, but as as- 
sassins and rebellious robbers : 

“ That tyrants, whoever they may be, are slaves 
revolted against mankind, the sovereign of the 
earth, and against nature, the legislator of the 
universe :” 

And if there is a nation, in whose favor these 
principles ought to be applied, it is, doubtless, 
Greece, at the present time. It is not intended, 
here, to press the rights which the Greeks have 
to the being recognised by the civilized nations 
of Europe, for the lights which their ancestors 
have given them in liberal sciences, arts, legisla- 
tions, and in true models of men, illustrious for 
their love of country; and still less the most evi- 
dent rights which they will now have to shake off 
the Mussulman yoke, with which any of the des- 
potisms, against which the other nations of Eu- 
rope contend, could not be compared. It will be 
sufficient only to remark, that Greece, victorious 
and free, is the most certain security of the liber- 
ties of the Spanish peninsula : 

Because, from the certain eet in Greece, ne- 
cessarily flows that of Italy, which is enslaved, if 
I may be allowed the expression, between the Pen- 
insula and the new Grecian States: 

Because, theestablishment of a free State, raised 
in Greece, upon the ruins of the legitimate Otto- 
man power, at the time when open war has been 
declared between the people and the despots, as 
between the principles of light and the principles 
of darkness, ought to result in the annihilation of 
this Empire of the Crescent, and, consequently, 
that of its accessaries, Tunis, Tripoli and Al- 
ows and, the Greeks being once masters of the 

gean Sea, these three pirates will be no more 
able to recruit their bands of assassins in Albania, 
at Smyrna, and at Constantinople; and they will 
there lose their forces, which have been always 
restless, and even now, Spain, and the increase of 
this moral fire, which the legitimates call pest, 
which ought to deliver Germany from despotism, 
and encourage the French to resume their ancient 


| 


post in the career of liberty ; and because, in fine, 
this will only be after the accomplishment of these 
prophecies, that this peninsula will be left suffici- 
ently tranquil at home and abroad to be able to 
reckon upon its consolidation of its liberty, which 
has cost, and does every day cost, it so many sac- 
rifices of every kind. : 

Spain has no real need of succor from any 
other nation for maintaining itself a State free 
and independent. 

The courage, the heroism of her children, are, 
in every respect, a proof; but the despotism, to 
succeed in its liberticidal projects, does not al- 
ways please to excite, to irritate this valor. It is 
sure of its triumph, provided that it should sue- 
ceed in keeping alive the fire of civil discord. 
Even the most courageous people feel themselves 
fatigued of so trifling, yet continued a war, and 
often, after the torments of despotism, they have 
recourse to this as to a guardian angel ; seefervinie 
the future, but little felt evil, to the present; and 
tranquillity, although cadaverous, to a struggle 
which leaves them no repose—at this very mo- 
ment, Spain makes trial of a part of this sad 
truth. he insulating, therefore, of a nation 
which wishes to be free, is, in the times wherein 
we live, the most impolitic measure which she 
can adopt. 

Despotism has formed and published its alli- 
ance; and has, if I may be allowed the expression, 
hurled a formal defiance at the nations that wish 
to maintain or to recover their liberties. It in- 
sults them all, because it is conscious of its power 
to vanquish them, either by the force of hireling 
bayonets, with which it inundates them, or by 
the silent manceuvres which organize civil war, 
the division and quarrels of parties with which it 
harasses them. It is, therefore, necessary to op- 
pose to this alliance of tyrants, that of the nations 
who have achieved their liberty. 

If, for a nation to be free, the will of being so 
were sufficient; if, what gives the disposition, 
insured equally success; if, in fine, the valor of a 
people were a sure guarantee of success, Greece 
and the Greeks would not this day doubt of their 
triumph. The modern Greeks have already, in 
more than one engagement with the Turks, shown 
themselves worthy successors of the Greeks of Mar- 
athon, of Thermopyle, of Salamis, of Strimon, of 
Cnidus, &c., but they want men, for frightful des- 

otism capriciously destroyed them, and of it re u- 
ation has never been an accompaniment. ey 
want money, because it would have been the price 
of their head to have been rich. They want arms, 
eer lead; because no despotic government 
eaves these at the mercy of slaves; and because 
the struggle which the Greeks have so long main- 
tained, has consumed the provisions which their 
bravery and the small succors brought by the for- 
eigner had procured them. Yet, they still con- 
tinue, in more than one place, to fight, and de- 
fend themselves against the Turks, with inferior 
weapons. 

They have abundance of lands and national 
property: for three-fifths of the territory belonged 
to the Mussulmans, as the price of confiscations 
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made after cutting off the heads of opulent Greeks ; 
but these lands, this rty, are nothing at the 
present moment, when the Greeks ht to han- 
dle the musket instead of the plough, when money 
is wanting, and when the public credit is not yet 
established 

The Greeks will never return under the Otto- 
man yoke. But, in continuing a struggle so un- 
equal, without other onpgett, without other succor, 
they will all perish. hat is the use of liberty in 
the tomb? hat the advantages which Spain, 
Italy, and Europe, panting after liberty, can ex- 
pect from a triumph over the Greeks ? 

The United States of America, after having 
sustained, with equal courage, and at equal sacri- 
fices, their cause of Independence, against a des- 
potism much less dreadful, owed their triumph to 
the protection of a European Power. Why should 
not Greece rely upon some protector among the 
free States of that same part of the world to 
which she belongs? By what fatality is she per- 
secuted by the Government of England, which 
ought to be the father of free nations, and forgot- 
ten by those Governments which profess the same 
principies which she has just proclaimed ? 

The Greeks have till now been flattered by a 
number of private associations who came to their 
aid, but no Government has as yet partaken of 
this generous enthusiasm ; and yet the succors, as 
well moral as physical, which are necessary for 
them, cannot be afforded them but by Govern- 
ments. 

There is some reason to believe that the Gov- 
ernment of Corinth has opened some negotiation 
with the said United States of America. May 
these States pay, in favor of Greece, the tribute of 
recognition which they owe to Europe for the 
liberty which they know so well how to enjoy. 

The same Government, which leaves nothing 
untried which may conduce to the triumph of the 
holy cause which it directs, cannot forget to ad- 
dress itself to magnanimous Spain, to a nation 
which, more than every other, shows to the uni- 
verse that she feels all the value of liberty and in- 
dependence, to a Government which, each day, 
ought to be more persuaded that the allied despot- 
ism aims, and will aim, more or less, openly, but 
always obstinately enough, at the consolidation of 
its present system. As to politics, the before cited 
Wicqueford says that the infallible means of van- 
quishing one’s rivals in diplomacy, is to be frank, 
because he is sure of not meeting them in his 


way. 

if then, Spain can believe it to be to her ad- 
vantage to recognise, and to protect, and to succor 
the Government of Corinth, what measure, what 
conduct, has she to pursue towards the other 
Governments, which have never openly pro- 
nounced against the Hellenic revolution ? 

The undersigned is not authorized to speak 
upon this article. He is only commissioned, in 
general, to solicit every species of succor which 
the Spaniards can send to the Greeks, either in 
money, or arms, powder, lead, men, ships, frigates, 
brigs, &c., of war. 

But he knows how far, among the generous 


succors, the article of a like moral aid would pre- 
nderate. Interested for his country, he confines 
imself to the making the rough draught, and to 
offer up prayers that the Spanish Government 
would be pleased to send some one to Greece, to 
treat upon this important subject, and upon all 
the others which might be necessary, and of great 
utility to Spain. 

In the meantime, upon the point of physical 
succor, the undersigned has the honor to observe 
to your Excellency, that the question is not re- 
specting a donation, but only respecting a loan, 
and that the responsibility of a free Government 
in Greece is beyond all the wants and those which 
it will have to fulfil to arrive at its consolida- 
tion. 

That small succors are also useful to the Greeks 
in their present situation, because every little 
thing becomes a great deal to one who is pressed 
by want. 

That the manner of carrying them into Greece, 
and securing the reimbursement, is left to the will 
of the Spanish Government. 

That the greatest secrecy ought to be observed 
in all that Spain wishes to do, as a Government, 
in favor of the Greeks, in order that the diplo- 
matic spies may not try to perplex it, and may not 
succeed in rendering it abortive. 

That, finally, in the absence of the persons to 
whom the undersigned had letters to deliver here 
at Madrid, on the part of Prince Mavrocordato, of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Negri, and of the 
Bishop Ignatius of Pisa, that they would be pleased 
to support their requests as well before the Gov- 
ernment as before the brave — patriots, it 
was, doubtless, a happiness for the undersigned to 
have met here a Minister so eminently well af- 
fected, and a Minister of Foreign Relations so 
liberal as your Excellency, to whom he can 
directly address himself in the two-fold aim men- 
tioned, and in the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion. 

Your Excellency’s most obedient and most hum- 


ble servant, 
LURIOTTIS. 
Mapnrip, November 21, 1822. 





Extract of a Letter from Mr. Rush to Mr. Adams, 
dated 


Lonpon, February 24, 1823. 

“T received, the day before yesterday, a paper, 
of which a copy is enclosed, sldvenida to you, by 
Andreas Luriottis, an agent or deputy from Co- 
rinth, on behalf of the cause of the Greeks.” 

It will be perceived that, after describing the 

eneral nature of the revolution now going on in 

reece, the object of the paper is to solicit aid of 
the United States, and the establishment of diplo- 
matic connexions with them. 

This gentleman, who has recently arrived in 
London, brought me a letter of introduction from 
General Dearborn, at Lisbon, and I received him 
in a manner due to the interesting character which 
he bears. I assured him that the fortunes of 
his country were dear to the people of the Uni- 
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ted States, who, cherishing the freedom which 


they themselves inherited and mare, looked 
wit the warmest sympathy upon the struggle of 
the Greeks for their national liberties; and that 
the Government of the United States participated 
inthis feeling. Of the latter, I considered the late 
mention of the subject by the President, in his 
Message to Congress, at the opening of the session, 
as the authentic proof. 

To the inquiries of Mr. Luriottis, whether my 
Government would open political or diplomatic 
relations with his, at the present day, I replied, 
that this formed a point on which I was wholly 
uninformed, and could not undertake to give my 
opinion. That it involved considerations of ex- 
pediency, as applicable to the United States, as 
well as of advantage, or otherwise, as applicable 
to the Greek cause itself, that would be maturely 
weighed at nae before any decision could 
be pronounced. All that I could say, was, to re- 
iterate the assurance of the friendly interest that 
was felt amongst us, for the success of the cause 
in which his country was embarked; and I ad- 
verted to the part which my Government had 
acted, in relation to the South American strug- 
gle—a part so much in advance of that of any 
other Government—as a sure indication that it 
could feel no backwardness in welcoming, when 
the proper day arrived, the new-born freedom of 
Greece, into the family of nations. In the end, I 
informed him that I would gladly become the 
organ of transmitting to my Government what- 
ever distinctive overtures or communication he 
might determine to make to it—a request which, 
in the course of our conversation, he had himself 
made of me. These overtures he has set forth in 
the paper enclosed. 

Mr. Luriottis dwelt with confidence upon the 
advances which his country has made in the ca- 
reer of her independence—advances the more 
solid and encouraging, as they have been won 
amidst formidable difficulties, by the mere unas- 
sisted efforts of her own valor and constancy. 
Since the capture of Napoli de Romania, the 
strongest fortress which the Turks had in the 
Morea, he seemed to consider that the cause of 
independence was placed upon a sure basis. The 
Greeks, since this event, have removed the seat of 
their Government from Corinth, where it was 
fixed at first, to Napoli.” 





Andreas Luriottis, Envoy of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Greece, to the Honorable John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State to the United States of 
America. 

Sir: I feel no slight emotion, while, in behalf 
of Greece, my country, struggling for independ- 
ence and liberty, I address myself to the United 
States of America. 

The independence for which we combat, you 
have achieved. The liberty to which we look, 
with anxious solicitude, you have obtained, and 
consolidated in peace and in glory. 

Yet Greece, old Greece, the seat of early civi- 
lization and freedom, stretches out her hands im- 
ploringly to a land which sprung into being, as it 
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were, ages after herown lustre had been extin- 
guished, and ventures to hope that the youngest 
and most vigorous sons of liberty will regard with 
no common sympathy the efforts of the descend- 
ants of the heir and the elder born, whose precepts 
and whose examples have served, though insuf- 
ficient hitherto for our complete regeneration, to 
regenerate half a world. 

I know, sir, that the sympathies of the gener- 
ous people of the United States have been exten- 
sively directed towards us; and since I have 
reached this country, an interview with their 
Minister, Mr. Rush, has served to convince me 
more strongly how great their claim is on our 
gratitude and our affection. May I hope that 
some means may be found to communicate these 
our feelings, of which I am so proud to be the or- 
gan ? e still venture to rely on their friend- 
ship ; we would look to their individual, if not to 
their national co-operation. Every, the slightest 
assistance, under present circumstances, will aid 
the progress of the great work of liberty ; and if, 
standing as we have stood, alone and unsupported, 
with every thing opposed to us, and nothing to en- 
courage us but patriotism, enthusiasm, and, some- 
times, even despair ; if thus we have gone forward 
liberating our provinces, one after another, and 
subduing every force which has been directed 
against us, what may we not do with the assist- 
ance for which we venture to appeal to the gen- 
erous and the free ? 

Precipitated by circumstances into that struggle 
for independence which, ever since the domina- 
tion of our cruel and reckless tyrants, had never 
ceased to be the object of our vows and prayers, 
we have, by the blessing of God, freed a consid- 
erable part of Greece from the ruthless invaders. 
The Peloponnesus, Etolia, Carmania, Attica, Pho- 
cida, Beeotia, and the islands of the Archipelago, 
and Candia, are nearly free. The armies and the 
fleets which have been sent against us have been 
subdued by the valor of our troops and our marine. 
Meanwhile, we have organized a Government 
founded upon popular suffrages, and you will 
probably have seen how closely our. organic law 
assimilates to that Constitution under which your 
nation so happily and so securely lives. 

have been sent hither by the Government of 
Greece to obtain assistance in our determined en- 
terprise, on which we, like you, have staked our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor; and I 
believe my journey has not been wholly without 
success. I should have been wanting to my duty 
had I not addressed you, supplicating the earliest 
display of your amicable purposes; entreating 
that diplomatic relations may be established be- 
tween us; communicating the most earnest de- 
sire of my Government that we may be allowed 
to call you allies as well as friends; and stating 
that we shall rejoice to enter upon discussions 
which may lead to immediate and advantageous 
treaties, and to receive as to expedite diplomatic 
agents without delay. Both at Madrid and at 
Lisbon I have been received with great kindness 
by the American representative, and am pleased 
to record the expression of my gratitude. 
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Though, fortunately, you are so far removed, 
and raised so much above the narrow politics of 
Europe as to be little influenced by its vicissi- 
tudes; I venture to believe that Mr. Rush will 
-explain to you the changes that have taken place, 
-and are still in action around us in our favor; and 
I conclude, rejoicing in the hope that North Amer- 
ica and Greece may be united in the bonds of long- 
enduring and unbroken concord, and have the 
honor to be, . 

With every sentiment of respect, &c., 

AND. LURIOTTIS. 

Lonovon, February 20, 1823. 





Mr. Adams to Mr. Rush. 


DepaRTMENT oF Stare, 
Washington, August 18, 1823. 

Sir: I have the honor of enclosing, herewith, 
an answer to the letter from Mr. Luriottis, the 
agent of the Greeks, addressed to me, and a copy 
ot which was transmitted with your despatch, 
No. 295. 

If, upon the receipt of this letter, Mr. Luriottis 
should still be in London, it will be desirable that 
you should deliver it to him in person, accompa- 
nied with such remarks and explanations as may 
satisfy him, and those whom he represents, that, 
in declining the proposal of giving active aid to 
the cause of Grecian emancipation, the Execu- 
tive Government of the United States has been 
governed, not by its inclinations, or a sentiment 
of indifference to the cause, but, by its constitu- 
tional duties, clear and unequivocal. 

The United States could give assistance to the 
Greeks only by the application of some portion 
of their public force or of their public revenue in 
their favor, and it would constitute them in a state 
of war with the Ottoman Porte, and perhaps with 
all the Barbary Powers. To make this disposal 
either of force or of treasure, you are aware, is, 
by our Constitution, not within the competency 
of the Executive. It could be determined only 
by an act of Congress, which woald assuredly 
not be adopted, should it even be recommended 
by the Executive. 

The policy of the United States with reference 
to foreign nations has always been founded upon 
the moral principle of natural law—peace with 
both belligerents. From whatever cause war be- 
tween other nations, whether foreign or domestic, 
has arisen, the unvarying law of the United States 
has been peace with both belligerents. From the 
first war of the French revolujion to the recent 
invasion of Spain, there has been a succession of 
wars, national and civil, in almost every one of 
which one of the parties was contending for lib- 
erty or independence. To the first revolutionary 
war, a strong impulse of feeling urged the people 
of the United States to take side with the party 
which, at its commencement, was contending, ap- 
parently, at least, for both. Had the policy of 
the United States not been essentially pacific, a 
stronger case to claim their interference could 
scarcely have been presented. They nevertheless 
declared themselves neutral, and the principle 





then deliberately settled has been invariably ad- 
hered to ever since. 

With regard to the recognition of sovereign 
States, and the establishment with them of a dj- 
plomatic intercourse, the experience of the last 
thirty years has served also to ascertain the limits 
proper for the application of principles, in which 


every nation must exercise some latitude of dis- 


cretion. Precluded, by their neutral position, from 
interfering in the question of right, the United 
States have recognised the fact of foreign sove- 
reigaty, only when it was undisputed, or disputed 
without any rational prospect of success. In this 
manner, the successive changes of Government in 
many of the European States, and the revolu- 
tionary Governments of South America, have 
been acknowledged. The condition of the Greeks 
is not yet such as will admit of the recognition 
upon these principles. 

Yet, as we cherish the most friendly feelings 
towards them, and are sincerely disposed to render 
them any service, which may be compatible with 
our neutrality, it will give us pleasure to learn, 
from time to time, the actual state of their cause, 
political and military. Should Mr. Luriottis be 
enabled and disposed to furnish this information, 
it may always be communicated through you, 
and will be received with satisfaction here. The 

ublic accounts from that quarter have been, of 
ate, very scanty, and we shall be glad to obtain 


any authentic particulars which may come to 


your knowledge, from this, or through any other 
channel. 
I am, with great respect, &c., 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Ricuarp Rusu, Envoy, ¢c., at London. 





Mr. Adams to Mr. Luriottis. 


DepaRTMENT OF Stare, 
Washington, Angust 18, 1823. 

Sir: A copy of the letter which you did me the 
honor of addressing to me, on the 20th of February 
last, has been transmitted to me by the Minister 
of the United States at London, and has received 
the deliberate consideration of the President of 
the United States. 

The sentiments with which he has witnessed 
the struggle of your countrymen for their national 
emancipation and independence, had been made 
manifest to the world in the public Message to the 
Congress of the United States. They are cordially 
felt by the people of this Union; who, sympa- 
thizing with the cause of freedom and indepen- 
dence, wherever its standard is unfurled, behold 
with peculiar interest the display of Grecian energy 
in defence of Grecian liberties, and the association 
of heroic exertions, at the present time, with the 
proudest glories of former ages, in the land ol 
Epaminondas and of Philopemon. 

But, while cheering with their best wishes tlie 
cause of the Greeks, the United States are forbid- 
den, by the duties of their situation, from taking . 
part in the war, to which their relation is that of 
neutrality. At peace themselves with all the 
world, their established policy, and the obligations 
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of the laws of nations, preclude them from be- 
coming voluntary auxiliaries to a cause wh 
would involve them in war. 

If, in the progress of events, the Greeks should 
be enabled to establish and organize themselves 
as an independent nation, the United States will 
be among the first to welcome them, in that capa- 
city, into the general family ; to establish diplo- 
matic and commercial relations with them, suited 
to the mutual interests of the two countries, and 
to recognise, with special satisfaction, their con- 
stituted state in the character of a sister Republic. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

Anpreas Loriortis, 

Envoy of the Provisional Government 
of the Greeks, London. 


Extract of a letter to the Secretary of State, dated Mar 
seilles, August 6, 1823. 

“]T have endeavored to obtain accurate infor- 
mation relative to the actual state of the struggle 
between the Greeks and the Ottomans. The fol- 
lowing particulars, I think, may be relied on. 
The Porte is making great preparations by land 
to bring the war toa successful conclusion. The 
Turkish fleet has succeeded in provisioning, for a 
year, the garrisons of Carysto, in Negropont, 
Canée, the capital of Candia, (or Crete,) and also 
Coron, Modon, Patras, and Corinth, in the Morea. 
The two last places have been repeatedly and in- 
correctly represented, inthe American newspapers, 
as having long since surrendered. The Porte has 
offered the Sees, through the mediation of 
Lord anes to place the Morea on the same 
footing as the provinces of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia; i.e. to place it under the government of a 
Greek Prince, who should have the entire admin- 
istration of the affairs of the province, and who 
should annually pay a certain portion of its rev- 
enues into the treasury of the Porte. The Brit- 
ish Ambassador, in order to induce the Greeks to 

ccept these terms, has dispersed among them a 
declaration, that they are not to expect aid from 
any of the European Sovereigns. On the other 
hand, the Greeks do not seem as yet disposed to 
peace, but are making preparations to resist, asthey 
may, the forces which are approaching them on 
all sides. Such was the state of things by the 
last advices.” 


Extract of a letter to the Secretary of State, dated 


“ MARSEILLES, Aug. 27, 1823. 


“ There is no certain intelligence from Greece 
later than that contained in a letter I had the 
honor to forward to you a fortnight since. The 
Turkish Admiral was, fifteen days ago, in the 
neighborhood of Patras, where he had landed five 
thousand men. The Smyrna Gazette reports, 
that the main Turkish army, 60,000 strong, had 
obtained, after some hard fighting, possession of 
the defiles of Thermopyle, but this as yet is not 
confirmed.” 





[Translation.] 


ich Statistica TaBwe of Greece, according to the work 


of Mr. Povauevitte. Original received from 

r. Middleton, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the United States at St. Pe- 
tersburg. 


[N. B. * This mark indicates the cities and prov- 
inces freed since 1821, and at present in submission 
to the National Congress of Corinth. _ 

t Indicates the countries in insurrection. 

f Indicates the cities and forts besieged by the 
Turks. ] 


Greece may be apportioned into three grand di- 
visions—continental Greece,t the isthmus of Pe- 
loponnesus,* and the islands. 

Continental Greece.—It contains seven provinces, 
which are—Epirus,t Macedonia,t Thessaly, f 
Acarnania,* Etolia,* Locris,* Phocis,* compre- 
hending Livadia.t 

Epirust has an extent of 1,100 square leagues 
of 2,500 toises. The population is estimated at 
373,000 souls. Its principal cities are Janina, Za- 
gori, Conitza, Prémithy, Cleissoura, Condessi, 
Canina, Tebelen, Aulone, (a port,) Bérat, (a for- 
tress,) Elbassan, Durazzo, (a fort,) Argyro Cas- 
tron, Liboro, Delvino, (fortified,) Conispolis, Pa- 
ramythia, Gomenitza, (a port,) Margariti, Parga, 
(a fort,) Regniassa, (a tort,)* Preresa, (a port and 
fort,) Souli, (a fort,)* Arta, (a fort and seaport, ) 
Calarites,* Metzowo,* Syraco, &c. 

The rivers which pass through Epirus in dif- 
ferent ways, are the Voioussa or Aous, the Cala- 
mas or Thyamis, the Glykys or Acheron. 

The country generally is mountainous, inter- 
sected with large valleys; its aspect is various, 
and may be said to present an abridgment of all 
the climates; it abounds in cattle, and in rich 
pastures. The articles of exportation consist of 
grain, of sheep and goats, of building timber, cot- 
ton, wool, pitch, wax, tobacco; and some moun- 
tains of Epirus contain mines, which the Govern- 
ment neglect to explore, and which the Christian 
inhabitants dare not discover, fearful of being 
themselves buried in these mines, to gratify the 
cupidity of their masters. 

The principal seaports of Epirus are—L’ Arta, 
Aulone, Prevesa, Vonitza, Port Palarme, Porto 
Raguzeo, Gomenitza, Durazzo. The value of 
wares and foreign productions imported by these 
ports was, in the year 1812, 6,590,902 piastres ; 
the exportation, during the same year, was 7,804,- 
063 piastres. The Epirotes are, in general, war- 
like, and of a robust constitution, impatient of 
the yoke, and proud, in spite of the dependence 
in which they live; prepress rather than agri- 
culturists, they almost all carry arms, and prefer 
to inhabit the mountains, and the situations most 
difficult of access. Divided into colonies, and 
long governed by the feudal administration of the 
Beys, they have seen, too late, all these partial 
tyrannies united into one only, and the most mon- 
strous of all, that of Ali Pacha of Jannina. In 
the midst of the chaos of the administration of 
this Vizier, it may be calculated that Epirus paid 
annually to the Grand Seignor a tribute of two 
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millions of piastres, and that Ali received for him- 
self ten other millions, without including the reve- 
nues of his sons, the advances and spoliations of 
every kind to which this province was exposed. 

Sieeshonie.{ divided into Illyrian and Cisax- 
ian, has an extent of 1,692 square leagues. Its 
population may approximate to 436,000 inhabit- 
ants. Its most remarkable cities and towns are— 
Bitolia or Monastir, Prilipé, Cojani, Delvendos, 
Flourina, Cailary, Castoria, Greveno, Lepsini, 
Bichlistas, Croupitcha, Piassa, Gheortelia, Sta- 
ria, Prespa, Critchowa, Ochrida, Chiatista, Ve- 
ria,* or Karaveria, Jenidjé, Salonica. 

The rivers which water Macedonia are the 
Vardar or Axius, and the Bichlista or Haliemon. 
This province abounds in small cattle, corn, wines, 
cotton, and tobacco. 

The Macedonians are agriculturists and mer- 
chants. The merchants of Bitolia, of Castoria, 
of Chatista, and of Salonica, have frequent cor- 
respondence with the commercial places of Eu- 
rope § they send caravans to Bosnia and Hungary. 
The Macedonians, as well as the other nations of 
Greece, partake of their Hellenic origin ; they are 
brave and considerate. Numerous Bulgarian and 
Albanian colonies are established in this province, 
actually divided into cantons, and subject to the 
destructive administration of the Pachas of Ro- 
melia and their subordinates. 

Thessaly} contains, within an extent of 516 
square leagues, 275,000 inhabitants; there are 
reckoned 962 villages, and the following cities: 
Tricala, (the chief place, and residence of a Pa- 
cha,) Klinoro, Stagous, Pharsalia, Larissa, Alas- 
son, Rapchana, Tournovo, Platamon, (a fort,) 
Caterin, Agia, Velestina, Dechani, Volo, (a port, ) 
Armyros, Thaumaco. Thessaly, watered by the 
Peneus, and by several other rivers, tributaries of 
that river, is one of the most fertile countries of 
European Turkey: it produces corn, silk, cotton, 
tobacco, and, until the year 1810, the manufacto- 
ries of Tournovo, of Ambelakia, and of Agia, sent 
abroad dyed cottons, stuffs, and woollens, to the 
amount of several millions ; the Greek merchants 
of these cities had factories in Germany. Thesea- 

ort of Volo, situated on the gulf of the same name, 
avored the exportation of the grain which the 
sailors of Idra, and of other islands, came there 
to load. The natives of Thessaly vary in their 
character, and their occupations, according to the 
places which they inhabit; industrious and sub- 
missive in the cities, laborious and peaceful hus- 
bandmen in the country, intrepid sailors in the 
cantons situated near the sea, they are bold and 
independent in the mountainous regions. Numer- 
ous bands of these mountaineers go from Olym- 
pus, from Ossa, and from Mount Pelion, and 
having at their heads enterprising chiefs, some- 
times contend with the forces of the Pacha of Epi- 
rus, and of Romelia; They have even possessed 
themselves of several cities of Thessaly, and de- 
fended them for years. Worn out with efforts, 
disappointed in their hopes, and deprived of their 
brave chiefs, they retired to their mountains, 
where they still form a population warlike and 
independent. 


Acarnania* has an extent of 92 square leagues, 
and 8,635 inhabitants; the remains of a popula- 
tion formerly flourishing. There are still reckon- 
ed there sixteen cities and villages, the most re. 
markable of which are, Vonitza, Catona, Drago- 
mestre, and Catochi, (a seaport.) This province, 
which made a part of the Government of A); 
Pacha, and which has undergone all the torments 
of his administration, presents only ruins and sol- 
itude. It, nevertheless, carries on a feeble com. 
merce with the Ionian Islands and the Ambracian 
or Artan Gulf; its inhabitants keep up the fishe- 
ries in the same gulf, as well as on the numerous 
lakes in the interior of the country. 

In this province, as in all the continent of 
Greece, there are found, in the declivities of moun- 
tains, hamlets and villages inhabited by men, who, 
flying from oppression, and striving to insulate 
themselyes wherever they find a savage nature, 
Masters of the defiles which form the passage 
between Epirus and the southern provinces of 
Greece, the mountaineers of Acarnania can inter- 
rupt the communication between these two prov- 
inces, and oppose, with success, the movements 
of an army which might try to advance from this 
side towards Etolia and the Morea. Some can- 
tons of this province are, at this day, entirely un- 
cultivated and depeopled; others are covered with 
forests and barren grounds, which only want 
strength to be converted into productive lands. 

Etolia,* separated from Acarnania by the river 
Aspropotamos or Achelous, contains, in its present 
subdivisions, four cantons, and 83,455 inhabitants, 
distributed among 236 towns and villages, the 
principal of which are: Vrachori, Carpenitze 
Agrapha, Missolonghi, (a port,) Lepante} or Nau- 
pacte, (a fort, and residence of a Pacha.) This 

rovince produces grain, rice, oil, silk, and wine. 
These productions, added to the revenue of the 
fisheries and customs, give an annual produce of 
3,293,700 piastres. 

The cantons of Etolia, annexed, according to 
the register of the Ottoman Government to the 
Pachalik of Negropont, had been successively 
seized upon by Ali Pacha, who intrusted the ad- 
ministration of them to his lieutenants. The 
pure blood of the ancient Etolians, their careless- 
ness, their contempt of death, is still found among 
the colonies of Agrapha and of Carpenitze. Ani- 
mated with the energy which the vital air of the 
mountains of these cantons gives them, they are 
always induced to repel the attacks of the tyran- 
ny. In this part of Etolia, the league of the ar- 
matolis was formed. These bands, reinforced by 
all the discontented of Greece, have sometimes 
opposed force to force, fanaticism to fanaticism, 
and have caused the satraps of Thessaly and Epi- 
rus to make satisfaction for the unjust enterprises 
formed against their liberty. 

The country comprehending Locris,* Phocis,* 
Livadia,} and Attica, contains, by an approxima- 
ting calculation, 450 square leagues, and a popu- 
lation of about 140,000 souls. Salone, Thebes, 
Livadia, and Athens,} are the principal cities of 
this country ; the face and resources of which are, 
with some variations, nearly the same as in the 
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countries which have been just above delineated 
in the table. It may be affirmed, that, in all these 

rovinces, forming continental Greece, the num- 

r of Christian inhabitants a that of Mahom- 
etans, in the proportion of five to one; which 
would give to all this region a total of 1,316,080 
inhabitants, of which there are more than a mil- 
lion of Christians, di d over an extent of 
country which could abundantly contain and sup- 
port upwards of thrice that population. 


PELOPONNESUS. 


Peloponnesus,* or the Morea, has a surface of 
840 square leagues. Its population is 240,000 
Christian inhabitants, distributed in 1,421 villages, 
towns, and cities, the principal of which are: 
Corinth, (a fort,) Argos, Naupli, @ fort and port, )t 
St. Pierre, Mistra, or Sparta, Monembossie, (a 
fort,) Calamate, Androussa, Coron, (a fort and 
road for shipping,)t Modon, (a fort and road,)t 
Navarin, (a fort and port,) Arcadia, Gastonni, 
' Lala, Patras, (a fort and port,)} Vostitza, Cala- 
vryta, Tripolitza, (a fort,) Cariténe, Leondari. 

ts rivers are the Rofia or the Alpheus, the 
Vossili-Potamos, or the Eurotas, and several oth- 
ers of a shorter course. The mountains of Arca- 
' dia, those of Lala or the ancient Pholée, Mount 


Olenos, and the Taygete, connect the country in | h 


different ways. Notwithstanding the catastrophes 
which the Peloponnesus has experienced, and 
' notwithstanding the ruinous administration of the 
Pachas, this province still preserves immense re- 
| sources, owing to its fertility as well as to its top- 
' ographical situation. Its agricultural productions 
_ are numerous and various; and, according to a 
- calculation made upon the places, the different can- 
_ tons of the Peloponnesus produce, one year with 
» another, 820,000 kilos. of corn, (wheat,) which 
_ fetches 6,560,000 piastres, reckoning the kilo. at 
_ eight piastres, the selling en upon the places; 
- 1,169,000 kilos. of maize, barley, and dry vegeta- 


F bles, making 7,402,000 roe according to the 
; 


ordinary sale price; 53 barrels of oil, making 
2,790,200 piastres, reckoning the barrel at from 
40 to 45 piastres; 227,550 pounds of silk, making 
3,738,500 piastres ; 278,000 quintals of cotton and 
_ raw wool, making 1,388,800 piastres. The other 
_ revenues of agriculture and of industry—such as 

wine, cheese, butter, cattle, currants, honey, cotton 
thread, and stuffs of wool—produce annually in 
cash the sum of 8,818,500 piastres, which gives a 
total of 30,698,000. The different imposts and 
ground rents of the Province amounted, in the year 
1814, to 12,816,241 piastres, which left in favor of 
the managers a difference of 17,881,759 piastres. 
With this excess, of which the seventeenth went 
into the treasuries of the Beys, the Agas, and the 
great proprietors, the inhabitants pay their indi- 
vidual expenses, and the cantons buy in the mar- 
kets of the province the provisions of the first 
necessity which they do not grow, and the articles 
coming from abroad. 

In the above extract of revenues and of ground 
rents of the Peninsula, the country of Magna* or 
ancient Laconia, is not included. This canton, 
placed upon the declivities of Mount Taygete, from 


the city of Calamata to Cape Matapan, is divided 
into twelve captaincies, and forms a particular 
species of government, subject to the authority of a 
native Bey or Prince, held of the Grand Admiral 
of the Porte, The Magnates (poor, and naturally 
ferocious) know no other business than that of 
arms and piracy. In 1813, there were reckoned 
10,000 men capable of Te arms, in a popula- 
tion of 30,000 inhabitants, (Christians and abo- 
rigines,) who depended only nominally on the 
Ottoman Porte. 


‘ IsLanps OF GREECE.(1) 

The islands of Greece, according to their 

graphical order, from south to north, and from 
, are: 

Candiaj or Crete. It is sixty leagues long, and 
twenty broad. The ports are, the city of Candia,t 
Rethymo,* Canca,} Kissamos. Its population is 
two hundred and forty thousand inhabitants. 

Milo* or Melos, twelve leagues in circuit, and 
seven thousand inhabitants. 

Santorin,* nine leagues in circuit ; twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Siphanto or Syphnos,* nine leagues long, and 
two broad; seven thousand inhabitants. 

Nio or Ios,* twelve leagues in circuit; two thou- 
sand seven hundred inhabitants. It has a good 
arbor. 

Amargos,* twelve leagues in circuit; six thou- 
sand inhabitants, and a good harbor. 

Paros,* four leagues long, and three broad ; two 
thousand inhabitants. 

Naxos,* thirty leagues in circuit; ten thousand 
inhabitants. 

Serpho,* four leagues long, and two broad, with 
a good harbor, and two thousand inhabitants. 

hermia or Cythnos* five leagues long, and two 
broad, with a good harbor, and four thousand 
inhabitants. ~ 

Engia or Egyne,* near the Morea, five leagues 
long, and three broad; five thousand inhabitants. 

Coloury or Salamine,* twenty leagues in circuit, 
with a good harbor, and eight thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

Zea or Ceos,* six leagues long, and three broad ; 
six thousand inhabitants. 

Syra or Syros,* fifteen leagues in circuit, with 
a harbor, and five thousand inhabitants. 

Dili or Delos,* not inhabited. 

Myconi,* twelve leagues in circuit, with a good 
harbor, and four thousand inhabitants. 

Tine or Tenos,* seven leagues long, and three 
broad, and nine thousand inhabitants. 

Andros,* thirty leagues in circuit ; a harbor, and 
twelve thousand inhabitants. 

Negropont or Eubea,t four leagues long, and ten 
broad; twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 

Skiros, six leagues long, and three broad; six 
thousand inhabitants. 

Scopelos, eight leagues long, and four broad; 
seven thousand inhabitants. 

Thassos, thirty leagues in circuit, with a good 
harbor, and eight thousand inhabitants. 


(1) Vid. Abridgment of Geography, by l’Anglois, 
T. 2, pp. 24, 320. 
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FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


[Communicated to the House, Feb. 5, 1824.] 


To the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States : 

I transmit to the House of Representatives a 
report from the Secretary of State, agreeably to 
a resolution of that House of the 11th of Decem. 
ber last, with the papers which accompanied that 


report. 
JAMES MONROE. 
WasaincrTon, Feb. 2, 1824. 





Samandraky or Samothrace, eight leagues in 
circuit, and two thousand inhabitants. 

Imbros, ten leagues in circuit, with a fortified 
harbor, and three thousand inhabitants. 

Staliméne or Lemnos,* ten leagues long, and 
eight broad, with a fortified harbor, and twenty 
thousand inhabitants. 

Tenedos, fifteen leagues in circuit, with a forti- 
fied harbor, and five thousand inhabitants. 

Mitylene or Lesbos, twenty leagues long and 
fifteen broad, with a fortified harbor and eighteen 
thousand inhabitants. 

Chio,} fifteen leagues in circuit, [long] and five 
broad, with a large and good harbor, and sixty 
thousand inhabitants. 

Samos,* twelve leagues long and six broad, with 
two harbors, and twelve thousand inhabitants. 

Nicari, or Icaria,* eight leagues long and three 
broad ; two thousand inhabitants. 

Patmos* few inhabitants. 

Leros,* with a large harbor and few inhabitants. 

Calimne, or Claros,* six leagues in circuit, with 
a good harbor, and three thousand inhabitants. 

Stanco, or Cos,* ten leagues long and four 
broad, with a fortified harbor, and five thousand 
inhabitants. 

Stimpalie, or Astipaloe,* seven leagues long 
and three broad, with a good harbor and six thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Carpathos,* twelve leagues in circuit, with a 
harbor and four thousand inhabitants. 

Rhodes, twenty-five leagues long and twenty 
broad; one hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The city of Rhodes is fortified; it has a 
large and good harbor. : 

yprus, one hundred and thirty leagues long 
and sixty at its greatest breadth. Its population 
is eighty-three thousand. The cities are, Nicosia, 
Cerina, (a large harbor,) Paphos, Limassal, Fa- 
magouste and Lamaca. 

he islands of Idra,* Spetzia,* and Ipsara,* very 
important for their marine, reckon a population 
of fifty-eight thousand souls, or thereby. 

The sum total of the population of the islands 
of Greece, may be estimated at eight hundred and 
thirty thousand inhabitants, among which are in- 
cluded about one hundred and sixty thousand Ma- 
hometans, and seven hundred and seventy thou- 
sand Christians. Add two hundred and seventy 
thousand for the Morea, and one million for con- 
tinental Greece, and there is two million and forty 
thousand for the Greek population of these coun- 
tries. The Greek inhabitants of Thrace, of Bulga- 
ria, of Constantinople, of Smyrna, and of all Asia 
Minor, are not included in this number. 

According to a detailed table, digested in the} ‘“Cherishing these sentiments towards the 
year 1813, the Greek marine of the islands and of ; French nation, under all the Governments which 
different ports of Greece, amounted to six hundred | have existed there, it has not been less a cause ol 
and fifteen merchant vessels, five thousand eight | surprise, than of regret, that a corresponding dis- 
hundred and seventy-eight cannons, and seventeen | position has not, at all times, been reciprocated 
thousand five hundred and twenty-six sailors; of by the French Government towards the United 
which, two hundred and forty vessels, four thou- | States. The history of the last ten years is replete 
sand three hundred and twenty cannons, and nine | with wrongs, received from that Government, for 
thousand nine hundred sailors, belong to the three | which no justifiable pretext can be assigned. The 
islands alone, of Idra, Spetzia, and Ipsara.—( Vide property wrested, in that space of time, from our 
Pouqueville, T. 5. page 68.) citizens, is of great value, for which reparation 




















DepaRTMENT oF StaTE, 
: Washington, Feb. 2, 1824. 

The Secretary of State, to whom has been re- 
ferred the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, of the 11th of December last, “ requesting 
the President of the United States to communi. 
cate to that House copies of such parts of the cor- 
respondence of the late Minister of the United 
States at the Court of France, with the French 
Government, and such parts of the correspond- 
ence of said Minister with the Secretary of State, 
relative to claims of citizens of the United States 
for spoliations upon our lawful commerce, as, in 
his opinion, may not be inconsistent‘ with the 
public interest ;” has the honor of submitting to 
the President the papers required by that resolu- 


tion. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 





Extracts from the general instructions of Mr. Monroe, 
Secretary of State, to Mr. Gallatin, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to France, dated 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, April 15, 1816. 

“Tt has, at all times, since our Revolution, been 
the sincere desire of this Government to cultivate 
a good intelligence with France. The changes 
which have taken placé in her Government have 
never produced any change in thisdisposition. The 
United States have looked to the French nation, 
and to the existing Government, as its proper or- 
gan, deeming it unjustifiable to interfere with its 
interior concerns. The existing Government has, 
in consequence, been invariably recognised here, 
as soon as known. Should you find, that un- 
founded prejudices are entertained on this subjéct, 
which a frank explanation may remove, you are 
authorized to make it. 
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has not been obtained. These injuries were re- 
ceived, under the administration of the late Em- 
peror of France, on whom the demand of indem- 
nity was incessantly made, while he remained in 

wer. Under the sensibility thereby excited, and 
the failure to obtain justice, the relations of the 
two countries were much affected. The disorder 
which has, of late, existed in France, has pre- 
vented a repetition of this demand ; but now, that 
‘the Government appears to be settled, it is due to 
our citizens, who were so unjustly plundered, to 
present their claims, anew, to the French Govern- 
ment.” 

“A gross sum will be received, in satisfaction 
of the whole claim, if the liquidation and pay- 
ment of every claim, founded on just principles, 
to be established, cannot be obtained. ° 

“ The management of this important interest is 
committed to your discretion, as to the moment 
and manoer of bringing it under consideration, 
in which the ~— of obtaining a satisfactory 
| reparation will, necessarily, have its due weight, 
You will be furnished with a letter of instruction, 
_ authorizing you to provide for it, by convention, 
_ should that mode be preferred.” 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Gallatin. 
DeparRtTMENT OF State, 
Washington, May 7, 1816. 
| Str: On the presumption that His Most Chris- 
_ tian Majesty may be disposed to provide, by spe- 
cial convention, for the just claims of the citizens 
_ of the United States against France, as, also, for 
_ the like claims of French subjects against the 
United States—this letter is given to you by di- 
_ rection of the President, as an authority and in- 
struction to negotiate a convention for that pur- 
ose, with such person or persons as may have a 
ike authority from His Most Christian Majesty. 
{ have the honor to be, &c. 
JAMES MONROE. 


Extract of ‘a letter, No. 10, from Mr. Gallatin, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
France, to Mr. Monroe, Secretary of State dated 

Paris, November 11, 1816. 
“[ have the honor to enclose the copy of my 
note, of the 9th instant, to the Duke de Richelieu, 
on the subject of indemnities due to citizens of the 

United States, on account of the illegal and irreg- 

ular sequestrations and condemnations made un- 

der the authority of the former Government of 

France. I had some difficulty in collecting, from 

scattered documents, the information necessary to 

present a correct view of the subject, and adapted 
lo existing circumstances.” 


Paris, November 9, 1816. 
_ Monsieur ie Duc: I had already the honor, 
in some preliminary conversations, to present to 
your Excellency a general view of the losses sus- 
tained by American citizens, under various illegal 
acts of the former Government of France ; and, 


for which, the United States claim an indemnity 
from the justice of His Most Christian Majesty. 

The right to an indemnity, being founded on 
the law of nations, extends to all cases, where 
there has been an evident infraction of that law, 
such as it is recognised by civilized nations. 

Of the acts of the former French Government, 
openly violating that law; those issued on the 
21st November, 1806, at Berlin, and on the 17th 
December, 1807, at Milan, were promulgated in 
the shape of public decrees, applicable, at least 
nominally, to other nations, as well as the United 
States. Other acts were, exclusively, directed 
against America ; appearing, also, sometimes un- 
der the form of decrees, as that of Bayonne, of the 
17th April, 1808, and that of Rambouillet, of the 
23d March, 1810; and, at times, being only spe- 
cial orders for seizing or selling certain American 
vessels and cargoes. To these various acts, must 
be added, the wanton destruction, at different 
times, of American vessels on the high seas. 

That the Berlin and Milan decrees, so far as 
they declared liable to capture and condemnation 
neutral vessels, pursuing an innocent commerce, 
and contravening no municipal laws, were an 
evident violation of the law of nations, has not 
been, and cannot be, denied. The plea of retalia- 
tion, grounded on a supposed acquiescence of neu- 
tral Powers in certain acts of Great Britain, and 
urged in justification of those decrees, was unjust 
in its principle, and altogether inadmissible, when 
affecting a neutral instead of an enemy. And, 
even that pretence for plundering a friendly Power 
was abandoned, when the two belligerent Gov- 
ernments, whilst continuing to capture the vessels 
of the neutral trading with their respective enemy, 

rmitted a direct commerce, by means of licenses. 

ut that plea was, in point of fact, destitute of 
foundation with respect to the United States. 
That they had uniformly opposed the aggressions 
of Great Britain, on their neutral rights, is noto- 
rious. It is not less true, and appears from all 
their public acts, and from the tenor of their ne- 
gotiations with both belligerents, that it was solely 
owing to the acts of France, to the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, that still more decisive measures of 
resistance were not early adopted against Great 
Britain. So long as France and England equally 
continued to violate the neutral rights of America, 
she could not have selected either of those nations 
for an enemy, without tamely submitting to the 
aggressions of the other, and without deviating 
from that impartial course which it was her con- 
stant endeavor to pursue. And when, at last, the 
French decrees had been revoked, so far as America 
was concerned, the perseverance of England in 
continuing her unlawful orders, and in violating 
the rights of the United States, produced a decla- 
ration of war, on their part, against that country. 

Notwithstanding the intrinsic justice of the 
claim of the United States for losses sustained by 
their citizens, under the Berlin ana Milan decrees, 
it was intimated by your Excellency that those 
decrees having been of a general nature, other 
nations, that had also experienced losses by their 
Operation, would have had an equal right to an 
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indemnity, and that those acts not having been 
enumerated in the last treaties and conventions 
between France and the other European Powers, 
amongst those for which a compensation should 
be made by France, the United States ought not 
to expect to be placed on a better footing than 
other nations. 

It would be terous to suppose, and it can- 
not have been intended to suggest, that the United 
States can in any case be bound by treaties to 
which they were not parties, and in which no 
attention whatever could have been paid to their 
interest. Nor can, by any correct analogy, the 
principles therein adopted be applied to America. 

The allied Powers naturally sought to obtain 
indemnity in those cases in which they were most 
interested. Almost all, if not all of them, had 
been, during the late European wars, either at war, 
or in alliance with France, whilst the United 
States had never stood in either of those relations 
towards her. Hence, it necessarily followed, that 
the injuries sustained by the subjects of those 
Powers, differed essentially from those inflicted 
by France on American citizens. The Berlin and 
Milan decrees, so far as they extended beyond pro- 
hibitory municipal regulations, although nominally 

eneral, applied in fact almost exclusively to the 

nited States. If there was any exception, it was 
in amount toosmall, and applied to nations whose 
Weight was too inconsiderable to be taken into 
consideration. Of the other Powers, many had 
no interest that indemnities should be obtained on 
that account, whilst several of them, namely, Eng- 
land, Spain, Holland, Denmark, and Naples, had 
a direct interest that the principle should not be 
admitted. It will, of course, appear, that, by the 
Convention between France and Great Britain, 
compensation is to be made by France for all the 
property of English subjects confiscated or se- 
questered, not only during the last war, but also 
during that which preceded the Treaty of Amiens, 
and including even the loss arising from the re- 
duction of the public debt of France, to one-third 
of its nominal amount, with the exception of the 
seizures and confiscations made in consequence of 
the laws of war, and of the prohibitory laws. And 
the exception precisely embraces the principal 
classes of injuries, for which the United States 
are entitled to indemnity, since their grounds of 
complaint against France are the abuse on her 
part of belligerent rights and the unlawful exten- 
sion of prohibitory laws beyond their legitimate 
sphere. 

Not only were the Berlin and Milan decrees an 
evident and acknowledged violation of the law of 
nations; not only the plea of retaliation against 
England, and of a presumed acquiescence in her 
aggressions, was unfounded, with respect to the 
United States; not only neither the treaties be- 
tween France and the allied Powers are binding 
on America, nor the principles adopted in those 
treaties applicable to the relations in which she 
stood towards France; but those decrees were 
also an open infraction of the treaties subsisting 
between the two countries; namely, of the 12th, 
13th, and 14th articles of the Convention of the 


30th of Se ber, 1800, which did not expire 
till the 31st of July, 1809. For, it was therein 
stipulated, that the citizens of either country might 
sail with their ships and merchandise (contraband 
goods excepted) from any port whatever, to any 
port of the enemy of the other, and from a port 
of such enemy, either to a neutral port, or to ap- 
other port of the enemy, unless such port should 
be actually blockaded ; that a vessel sailing for an 
enemy’s port, without knowing that the same was 
blockaded, should be turned away, but neither be 
detained, nor her cargo be confiscated ; that im- 
plements and ammunition of war should alone be 
considered contraband of war ; and that free ships 
should make free goods, extending that freedom 
even to an enemy’s property, on board the ships 
belonging to the citizens of either country. The 
French decrees, in violation of those stipulations, 
after having declared the British islands and pos- 
sessions in a state of blockade, although they were 
not pretended to be actually blockaded, made lia- 
ble to capture and condemnation all American 
(as well as other neutral) vessels, sailing on the 
high seas, from or to any English port, or even 
which might have been visited by an English 
vessel, as well as every species of merchandise 
belonging to English subjects, or of English 
origin. 

It is true that, in answer to the American Min- 
ister who had applied for explanations respecting 
the construction intended to be given to the Ber- 
lin decree, assurances were at first given that it 
would produce no change in the previous regula- 
tions respecting neutral navigators, nor in the con- 
vention with the United States. This construc- 
tion, which gave to that decree the character only 
of a prohibitory municipal law, was adhered to 
during the ten first months which followed its 
promulgation; and it was only in September, 
1807, that merchandise, found on board of neutral 
vessels at sea, was declared liable to condemna- 
tion, merely on account of its being of British 
growth or manufacture. This fact is here stated 
tur the purpose of observing, that the assurances 
which had thus been given, and the practical con- 
struction thus first put on the Berlin decree, pre- 
vented the early opposition which otherwise the 
United States would have made to it; and thal 
this supposed acquiescence on their part served as 
a pretence for the British Orders in Council of No- 
vember, 1807, which were immediately followed 
by the French decree of Milan. 

The decrees and orders of the French Govern- 
ment,. which applied exclusively to the United 
States, will now be noticed. 

Assailed by the simultaneous aggressions of the 
two belligerent Powers, the first step of the Ame- 
rican Government was to withdraw the com- 
merce of the United States from the depredations 
to which it was every where exposed. An et- 
bargo was laid in the faster end of the year 1807, 
on all their vessels; and notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary privations and the great loss of reve- 
nue which were incurred, that measure was pe!- 
severed in during fifteen months. In the meat 


| while, strong remonstrances were made to the 
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French and English Governments, on the subject 
of their unlawful acts. Not only was the appeal 
to their justice fruitless, but it appears that, by an 
order said to have been issued at Bayonne, on the 
17th of April, 1808, all American vessels then in 
the ports of France, or which might thereafter 
come into them, were directed to seized, on 
the pretence that no vessel of the United States 
could then navigate, without infringing a law of 
the United States, as if the infraction of a mu- 
nicipal law could be lawfully punished by a for- 
eign Power; as if it had not been notorious that 
a number of American vessels, which were abroad 
when the embargo became known to them, re- 
mained in foreign seas and countries, in order to 
avoid the effect of that law. 

The pressure of the embargo on the agriculture 
and commerce of the United States became such, 
that Congress found it proper to:modify that 
measure. By a law of the 1st March, 1809, the 
act laying an embargo was repealed with respect 
to all countries, England and France only ex- 
cepted, and the tom and merchandise of both 
countries were excluded from the United States 
after the 20th of May following ; with the provi- 
so, that, in case either France or Great Britain 
should so revoke or modify their edicts, as that 
they should cease to violate the neutral commerce 
of the United States, the commercial intercourse 
of the United States should be renewed with the 
nation so doing. This law in its nature was en- 
_ tirely municipal and pacific ; and its object was 
_ to avoid immediate hostilities and to give further 
_ time for negotiations; to withdraw, as far as prac- 
ticable, the navigation of the United States from 
the operation of the unlawful acts of both France 
and England, and to give to both sufficient in- 
ducements for repealing their edicts, by the actual 
privation of the benefits derived from the Ameri- 
can commerce, and by the prospect that, in case 
of such repeal by either nation, she would again 
enjoy those advantages of which her enemy would 
continue to be deprived. 

The act was officially communicated on the 
29th of April, 1809, by the American Minister, to 
the French Government. It was not at that time 
treated as hostile; and if it produced no favorable 
change, no remonstrance was made against it. 
But, towards the end of the same year, orders 
were given to seize all the American vessels in 
France, or in the countries occupied by her arms; 
and after a great number had been thus seized, 
principally in Spain and in Holland, an imperial 
decree was, on the 23d March, 1810, issued at 
Rambouillet, ordering or rather confirming that 
seizure, extending it to all American vessels which 
had entered France or those countries since the 







































the sales should be deposited in the caisse d’amor- 
tissement. The act of Congress of 1st March, 
1809, was alleged as the motive for that outrage- 
ous measure. In point of fact, it is not believed 
that any vessel, the property of French subjects, 
had been forfeited for a violation of that act. At 
least, it is not recollected that any application was 
made for the remission of such forfeiture, to the 
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20th May, 1809, and directing that the product of 
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Treasury Department, which, by the law, was 
authorized to 
certainly have done it, in any case where the law 
might not have been within the knowledge of the 
parties. But it cannot be necessary seriously to 
discuss a plea which was evidently but a pretence 
for plunder. 
the gross injustice of the Rambouillet decree con- 
sists in its retrospective operation; and that if the 
French Government had promulgated an order, 
excluding American vessels from the ports of 
France and of the countries occupied by her arms, 
and pronouncing the penalty of confiscation after 
due notice of that order, American citizens who 
might have voluntarily and knowingly violated 
the provisions of what was only a municipal law, 
would have been justly liable to its penalties. 


rant such remissions, and would 


It will be sufficient to observe, that 


The American property seized or captured by 


virtue either of those four generai decrees, or of 
special orders, which are but partially known to 
the Government of the United States, may, in 
reference to its present situation, be classed under 
two general heads, viz: that which has never 
been condemned, and that which has been actually 
confiscated. 


The first class embraces the vessels and cargoes 


burnt at sea, and those which have been sequest- 
ered. 


It is not necessary to make any observations on 


the destruction of vessels at sea, your Excellency 
having already intimated that the Government of 
France was disposed to make compensation for 
acts of that nature. 


The vessels and cargoes sequestered, and not 


condemned, consisted principally of those seized 
at St. Sebastian, and other places, in the latter 
end of the year 1809, and in the beginning of 1810, 
and sold by virtue of the decree of Rambouillet. 


Fourteen vessels which, during that Winter, had 
been driven into Holland, and which, by a particu- 
lar agreement between the Government of that 
country and that of France, bearing date, it is said 
the 16th of March, 1810, were put at the disposal 
of France, are of the same deseription. And ex- 
clusively of other special orders of the same na- 
ture, which may not be known to me, the cargoes 
of seven vessels arrived at Antwerp in the begin- 
ning of the year 1807, and which were permitied 
to be landed there, were also sequestered and 
finally sold by virtue of an order of Government, 
dated the 4th of May 1810. In all these cases 
there has been no condemnation, no final decision. 
The vessel and cargoes were only seized and sold 
by order of Government, and the proceeds of sales 
deposited in the caisse d’amortissement, or in some 
other public chest. 

The right to demand and obtain a decision on 
all those suspended cases, is undeniable. Either 
the proceeds of sales will be restored to the lawful 
owners, by virtue of that decision, or the present 
Government of France must go beyond what had 
been done by the former Government, and decree 
the final confiscation of property, which even that 
Government had been unwilling to condemn. I 
will not permit myself for a moment to suppose 
that there can be any hesitation on that question. 


apenas mrsiownelend ihn 
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With respect to property actually condemned 
without intending to impair the indisputable right 
of the United States to an indemnity for every 
condemnation made by virtue of decrees, violating 
the acknowledged law of nations, I will beg leave 
to add some observations on the manner in which 
those decrees were executed, for the purpose of 
showing that an investigation and revision of those 
condemnations ought to take place, even if it was 
admitted that France had a right to issue the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, and to condemn vessels con- 
travening their tenor. The time necessary to ob- 
tain information in that respect, has occasioned 
the delay which has taken place in making this 
communication, since the last conference 1 had 
the honor to hold with your Excellency. 

1. These condemnations have, as has already 
been stated, been made in contravention of an ex- 
isting treaty; so far at least as relates to property 
seized or captured prior to the 31st of July, 1809. 

2. Several of the condemnations, or rather, acts 
of confiscation, were made by what has been 
called “imperial decisions, meaning thereby, not 
those cases where an appeal may have been made 
from that Council of Prizes to the Council of 
State, but those instances where the order of con- 
demnation issued from the Council, or from Napo- 
leon himself, without any previous regular trial 
and condemnation by the Council of Prizes, 
Such proceedings must be considered as irregular 
and arbitrary acts, contravening the usages and 
law of nations. It is sufficiently hard for the 
neutral that his property should be tried exclu- 
sively by the tribunals of the belligerent, where a 
natural bias exists’ in favor of the captors. It is 
at least necessary that the decisions should be 
made by a regular and permanent tribunal, acting 
according to fixed rules, and affording every se- 
curity of which such an institution is susceptible. 
But the United States have a right to demand 
that those imperial decisions should be annulled 
not only as contravening the usages and law of 
nations, but as violating, also, an existing treaty. 
Jt has been stipulated by the 22d article of the 
Convention, of the 30th of September, 1800, “that 
in all cases, the established courts for prize causes, 
in the country to which the prizes might be con- 
ducted, should alone take cognizance of them.” 
Of twenty-seven vessels and cargoes (captured or 
seized prior to the Ist of November, 1810) which, 
as appears by a list before me, were condemned 
by imperial decisions, eighteen had been seized or 
captured prior to the 31st of July, 1809, the day 
on which the Convention expired. 

3. I have been assured that, upon investigation, 
it will be found that some of the decisions of the 
Council of Prizes itself, have taken place without 
observing the forms prescribed by law; without 
giving an opportunity to the parties of bringing 
their proofs; without an examination of the ship- 
papers, and, in fact, in obedience to an imperial 
order. A decision of the Council, dated 10th of 
September, 1811, and by which six ships and 
cargoes were at once condemned, is particularly 
mentioned. 

4. The retrospective operation of the Rambou- 





illet decree has already been mentioned. It wil} 
also be found that, in several instances, the Milan 
decree has received a similar construction, and 
that vessels have been condemned for having 
contravened that decree, which could not have 
known its existence, having sailed from American 

rts either before, or a short time after, it had 
ees issued, and the alleged infraction of the de- 
cree itself having, at least in one instance, taken 
place prior to its date. 

5. lt might have been expected that, when the 
Berlin and Milan decrees were declared to be re- 
voked from and after the 1st of November, 1810, 
no further condemnations would take place with 
respect to cases not yet decided at that time; not- 
withstanding which, it — that forty-eight 
ships and cargoes, previously seized or captured, 
were condemned subsequent to that day, namely: 
by the Council of Prizes, eighteen before, and ten 
after, the 28th of April, 1811; and by imperial 
decisions, eleven before, and nine after, the last 
mentioned day. Yetthe decree of that day (28th 
of April, 1811) enacts and declares that the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees are, from and after the Ist 
November, 1810, definitively considered as if they 
had not existed (comme non avenus) with respect 
to American vessels. 

6. Several condemnations were made, for frivo- 
lous pretences, of vessels captured after the Ist 
November, 1810, or, in other cases which the 
general decrees could not reach; such as alleged 
irregularities in the certificates of origin, or in 
other ship-papers; presumed navigation under 
British convoy; mutiny on board; intention 
to remit the proceeds of sales through Eng- 
land. 

It appears, from the preceding statement, that, 
independent of the illegality of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, there is sufficient cause for the re- 
vision of the condemnations which have taken 
place. Nor is there any thing novel in that 
course. A number of uclawful captures of Ame- 
rican vessels having been made by Great Britain 
during the commencement of her war with France, 
particularly by virtue of certain British Orders in 
Council, of the 6th November, 1793, it was agree’, 
by the 7th article of the treaty of November, 
1794, between the United States and England, 
that full and complete compensation should be 
made by the British Government for the losses 
and damage sustained by citizens of the United 
States, by reason of irregular or illegal captures or 
condemnations of their vessels and other property, 
under’color of authority or commissions from His 
Britannic Majesty; and a sum exceeding twelve 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, in specie, was 
actually paid to American citizens, by the decis- 
ion of the joint commission appointed in con- 
formity with the said treaty. 

From this view of the subject, I have the honor 
to propose to your Excellency an arrangement, 
founded on the following basis, in which, without 
abandoning the just rights of the citizens of the 
United States, a positive stipulation is avoided, 
which would, at that time, bind the Government 
of France to make compensation generally for 
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all the condemnations under the Berlin and Milan 
decrees. , 

ist. That the Government of France will en- 

ge to make compensation to the citizens of the 
Biaited States: 1. For all vessels and cargoes 
captured, seized, or sequestered, which have not 
been definitively condemned by the Council of 
Prizes, and the proceeds of which were placed 
either in the public treasury, in the caisse @’amor- 
tissement, or in any other public chest ; and also 
for all vessels and cargoes destroyed at sea, and 
likewise not condemned by the Council of Prizes: 
2. For the losses sustained by reason of such other 
irregular or unlawful seizures, captures, or con- 
demnations, as will be decreed, by a joint com- 
mission, to have been made contrary to public 
law and justice, or in contravention of existing 
treaties. 

2d. That a joint commission (or commissions) 
shall be established, with power, 1. To liquidate 
the amount due for property, either destroyed at 
sea, or sequestered and not definitively condemned 
as aforesaid: 2. To decide in what other cases of 
irregular or unlawful seizures, captures, or con- 
demnations, the Government of France is justly 
bound to make also compensation, and to what 
amount. 

The manner in which the commission or com- 
missions should be appointed and organized, may, 
it is presumed, be easily arranged, and every rea- 
staaihte stipulation will be admitted which may 
be necessary to limit exclusively the right to com- 
pensation to cases of bona fide American property. 

I cannot end this communication without say- 
ing, that the present situation of France is known 
and felt by the Government of the United States. 
It is evidently the interest of America that France 
should be prosperous and powerful. It is the sin- 
cere wish of the Government of America, that 
the present Government of France may soon be 
relieved from the difficulties which the lamentable 
event of March, 1815, has occasioned. It is, 
therefore, with reluctance, and only in obedience 
toa sacred duty, that a demand is made, at this 
time, which may have a tendency to increase 
those difficulties ; and every disposition exists to 
accede to such time and mode of payment as, 
without being inconsistent with the just rights of 
the citizens of the United States, may be least in- 
convenient to France. 

Permit me to request your Excellency to take 
the subject into early consideration, and to com- 
municate to me, as soon as may be practicable, 
the determination of His Majesty’s Government. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 

His Ex’cy the Duke pe RicHetiev, 

Minister, Sec’y of State for the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Fc. 





Extract of a Letter, No. 19, from Mr. Gallatin, En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to France, to Mr. Monroe, Secretary of State, dated 

Paris, January 20, 1817. 
“ Having received no answer from the Duke de 
18th Con, Ist Sess,—-93 


Richelieu to my letter of the 9th November last, 
I addressed to him, on the 26th December, a short 
note, of which, and of his answer, dated the 16th 
instant, copies are enclosed. 

“ In the interview which accordingly took place 
to-day, I requested that he would proceed to state 
what he had concluded to offer in answer to the 
basis proposed in my note of the 9th of November 
last. He said that his offer would fall very short 
of our demands ; that he would not go beyondan 
indemnity for vessels burnt at sea, and for those. 
the proceeds of which had been only sequestered 
and deposited in the caisse d’amortissement. He 
added, that he would make his proposal in writng, 
and this would not be attended with much delay. 
I then said that I could not give any opinion on 
his proposal, until I had received his note, but 
that I wished him to understand that, if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States thought it proper 
(which I could not at present promise,) to accept 
an indemnity for certain classes only of our claims, 
this never would be purchased by a relinquishment 
of the other just demands of our citizens.” 





Mr. Gallatin to the Duke de Richelieu. 
Paris, December 26, 1816. 


The undersigned, sensible of the important bu- 
siness which, at the opening of the two Chambers, 
must have engrossed the attention of His Most 
Christian Majesty’s Government, has heretofore 
avoided to urge the consideration of the subject- 
matter of the letter, which he had the honor-to 
address, on the 9th of November last, to His Ex- 
cellency the Duke de Richelieu. It has, however, 
become necessary that he should be able to com- 
municate to his own Government, the result of 
his application. He, therefore, requests an inter- 
view, as early as will suit the convenience of the 
Duke de Richelieu. 

The undersigned embraces, with pleasure, this 
opportunity of presenting to His Excellency the 
Duke de Richelieu the reiterated assurance of his 
most distinguished consideration. 





[TRANSLATION.] 
The Duke de Richelieu to Mr. Gallatin. 
Paris, January 16, 1817. 

The Duke de Richelieu cannot but deeply re- 
ret that his weighty and multiplied avocations 
Cave compelled him to put off, until this moment, 
the time he had promised himself to receive Mr. 
Gallatin, and now fixes the time for Monday 
morning, the 20th of the present month, at noon, 

if that day meets his convenience. 
He prays him to accept, meanwhile, the renewed 
assurance of his most distinguished consideration. 





Extract of a letter, No. 27, from Mr. Gallatin to the 
Secretary of State, dated Paris, 23d April, 1817. 
“] had an interview on the 13th instant with 

the Duke de Richelieu, in which he anounced to 

me, that he had concluded not to give a written 
answer to my note of the 9th of November last, 
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on the subject of American claims. The claims 
of the subjects of European Powers which France 
was, by the Convention of 1815, bound to pay, 
had been estimated at a sum not exceeding, at 
most, one hundred and fifty millions of francs 
ier an annuity of seven and a half millions.) 

ut it was now found that the terms thus im- 
posed were much harsher than the French Gov- 
ernment had expected, or than the Allies them- 
selves had intended. The reelamations, under 
the Convention with Great Britain, did not, in- 
deed, exceed the sum of fifty millions, at which 
they had been estimated ; but those of the subjects 
of continental Powers, filed with the commission 
appointed for that purpose, exceeded twelve hun- 
dred millions, without including a portion of the 
Spanish claims, the time for presenting which 
had not yet expired. Many of those demands 
would undoubtedly be rejected, or reduced by the 
commission. Still, the probable amount which 
might be declared justly due, so far exceeded 
every previous calculation, and was so much be- 
= the ability of France to pay, that he (the 

uke) was now employed in seeking some means 
of obtaining modifications which might bring the 
payments in some measure within the resources 
of the country. Under such circumstances, and 
whilst unable to face the engagements which 
superior force had imposed on them, it was, he 
said, utterly impossible for his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to contract, voluntarily, new obligations. 
They were not willing to reject, absolutely and 
definitively, our reclamations in toto; they could 
not, at this time, admit them. What he had now 
verbally communicated, could not, for many rea- 
sons, become the ground of an official answer to 
my note. He had, therefore, concluded that a 
silent postponement of the subject was the least 
objectionable course, since, having now made our 
demand for indemnity in an official manner, the 
question would be left entire for discussion at some 
more favorable time, after France was in some 
degree disentangled from her present difficulties. 
He added, that, if there was any apparent incon- 
sistency between the language he had formerly 
held, and what he was now compelled to say, it 
must be ascribed to the circumstances he had 
stated, to the extraordinary and frightful amount 
to which he had lately found other foreign claims 
to have swelled. 

“ After some remarks on the disappointment 
which, after what had passed in our first conver- 
sation, this unexpected determination must pro- 
duce, I repeated, that the prrsaeet by France 
of ekoggernins and doubtful claims to the sub- 
jects of every other foreign Power, did but increase 
the injustice of refusing to admit the moderate 
and unexceptionable demands of the American 
citizens. The present embarrassments of France, 
however increased by the magnitude of those for- 
eign private claims, could form no solid objection 
to the recognition and liquidation, although they 
might impede the immediate discharge of our 
reclamations. It was with this view of the sub- 
ject that I had, from the first outset, expressed 
the disposition of the Government of the United 


States to accommodate that of France, as to the 
time and manner of making compensation to the 
claimants. 1 added, that his declining to answer 
my note in writing, would, exclusively of other 
objections, leave no trace of the ground on which 
he placed the postponement of the subject. 

“The Duke, without answering my observa- 
tions in a direct way, gave me to understand, that, 
after the great sacrifices to which the King’s Mio- 
isters had been compelled to give reluctant assent, 
and the magnitude of which would soon be known, 
they es dare to take the responsibility of 
acknowledging a new debt, although made pay. 
able at a distant period. 

“On my mentioning that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment had voluntary recognised all the engage- 
ments previously contracted with French subjects, 
and which constituted what was called the arriere, 
and suggesting that the sequestrations of Amer- 
ican property might be considered as coming un- 
der that description, which would prevent the ne- 
cessity of asking a specific credit for that object 
from the legislative body; he answered that the 
law would not justify such a construction. 

“ Having exhausted every argument which the 
occasion suggested, I ended the conference, by 
saying, that, as I could not compel him to give 
me a written answer, | would reflect on the course 
which it behooved me to pursue, and that, probably, 
I would refer the case to my Government. He 
said that he intended to write to Mr. de Neuville 
to make to you a communication similar to that 
which he now had made to me. 

“] addressed to him yesterday the letter of 
which a copy is enclosed. Its principal object, 
as you will perceive, is to put on record the 
grouad on which he had himself placed the post- 
ponement of the subject, and to leave the door 
open to further representations respecting cases of 
property not condemned, in case you should think 
it best not to urge further at present the demand 
for indemnity in all cases.” 





Mr. Gallatin to the Duke de Richelieu. 
Paris, April 22, 1817. 

Monsieur Le Duc: In the interview which | 
had the honor to have with your Excellency on 
the 13th instant, you intimated that the increased 
magnitude of the claims made upon France by 
subjects of European Powers, under the Conven- 
tions of the year 1815, rendered it necessary to 
postpone, to a more favorable time, the discussion 
of the American claims which were the subject of 
my note of the 9th of November last. Without 
repeating here the unavailing arguments which | 
urged against this indefinite and unexpected delay, 
I will only say that I am not authorized to accede 
to it, and that it cannot be viewed favorably by 
the Government of the United States, after the 
assurances which had been given of its dispositicn 
to concur in any reasonable arrangement which 
might be proposed, with respect to the time and 
manner of making compensation to the claim- 


ants. 


I presume, however, that the postponement is 
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intended to apply only to those claims, which, 
though foun on strict justice, were found by 
His Majesty’s Government in a situation that 
seemed to render a convention necessary for their 
adjustment. The demands for property 
rnt at sea, or seized and sequestered without 
having ever been condemned ‘or even brought to a 
trial before any tribunal whatever, are not of that 
deseription. They are, to all intents and pur- 
an arriere, or unliquidated debt, for prop- 
erty seized, which, if not condemned, must be 
paid for, and the settkement of which does not re- 
quire a specific convention. It cannot be sup- 
posed that, after His Majesty’s Government has 
not only agreed to pay various foreign claims, of 
a different nature, but has recognised all those of 
French subjects arising from the acts of the for- 
mer Governments of France, the citizens of the 
United States should alone be excepted from the 
operation of those measures dictated by justice 
and sound policy, which, under most arduous cir- 
cumstances, have so eminently contributed to 
surmount every difficulty, and to restore the public 
credit. 

If any distinction was indeed attempted to be 
made, it should be in favor of the citizens of 
a foreign nation at peace, whose property was 
forcibly arrested from them, rather than in favor 
of subjects who voluntarily advanced theirs, and in 
many instances with a view to an expected profit. 
But no such distinction is claimed; and I only 
trust that, whilst the communication made to me 
compels me to wait for further orders from my 
Government on the subject of American claims, 
generally, those of the description last mentioned 
shall not remain suspended, and that orders shall 
be given to the proper authorities for their speedy 
liquidation, and for discharging them in a manner 
as favorable at least as that which has been pro- 
vided for the claims of French subjects known by 
the name of arriere. 

I request your Excellency to accept the assur- 
ances of the distinguished consideration with 
which I have the honor to be, your most obedient 


servant 
‘ ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin, No. 37, de- 
tailing the substance of a conversation with the 
Duke de Richelieu, to the Secretary of State, dated 


Paris, July 12, 1817. 


“He (the Duke de Richelieu) then said, that 
he wished it to be clearly understood that the 
postponement of our claims for spoliations was 
not a rejection; that a portion of them was con- 
sidered as founded in justice; that he was not 
authorized to commit His Majesty’s Government 
by any positive promise; but that it was their 
tention to make an arrangement for the dis- 
charge of our just demands, as soon as they were 
extricated from their present embarrassments. 
He still persisted, however, in his former ground, 
that they could not, at present, recognise the debt, 
or adjust its amount.” 


Extract of a letter from the same, No. 55, to Mr. 
Adams, Secretary of State, dated 
Paris, January 2, 1818. 


“Fifteen millions are spoken of, which, with 
the five millions already paid, and the three allot- 
ted to British subjects, will make an aggregate ot 
four hundred and sixty millions, in five per cent. 
stock, paid by France for European private claims. 
Ours, in the meanwhile, remain in the same situa- 
tion; and I wait for an answer to my despatch, 
No. 27, (of the 23d of April last,) before I take 
any new steps on the subject.” 


Extract of a letter from the same, No. 67, to the same, 
dated 


Paris, April 27, 1818. 


“ T had, in my letter of the 2d of January last, 
mentioned, that | would wait for an answer from 
your Department to my despatch of the 22d April, 
1817, before I took any new steps on the subject 
of our own claims; and I had no expectation 
that a new application would, at this moment, 
prove successful. Yet, it appeared that, to remain 
altogether silent, at the moment when aa arrange- 
ment for the claims of the subjects of every other 
nation was on the eve of being concluded, might, 
in some degree, be injurious to the rights of our 
citizens. It was also apprehended, that, in their 
public communications, the Ministers of the King, 
wishing to render the new convention as palata- 
ble as possible, might announce to the nation, 
in general terms, that all the foreign claims of 
individuals were now satisfied. These considera- 
tions induced me to address to the Duke de Rich- 
elieu the note of the 3d instant, of which I have 
the honor to enclose a copy, as well as of that by 
which he acknowledged the receipt of mine. 
You will perceive that, in his communication to 
the Chambers, (which has been. inserted, cor- 
rectly, in no other newspaper than the Moniteur,) 
that he has expressed himself in the followin 
terms: ‘France (by this payment) is liberated, 
both as to principal and interest, from all the debts 
contracted towards the subjects of the other Eu- 
ropean Powers, prior to the 20th November, 1815.’ 
The consideration of our claims is not therefore 
barred by any thing which has taken place; but 
there is not yet any disposiiton to take up the 
subject.” 


Mr. Gallatin to the Duke de Richelieu. 
Panis, April 3, 1818. 


Monsieur LE Duc: I have not had the honor 
to address your Excellency on the subject of Ame- 
rican claims, since my letter of the 22d of April 
last. The disposition of the Government of the 
United States never to abandon the just rights of 
her citizens, and, at the same time, to pay every 
due regard to the unfavorable circumstances under 
which France has been placed, is sufficiently 
known to your Excellency. It is, however, noto- 
rious, that negotiations are now carried on, for the 
amicable liquidation of all the private claims of 
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the subjects of European Powers against France ; 
and it is generally believed that the negotiations 
are on the eve of being terminated, and that the 
sum to be paid on that account will be definitively 
settled. The magnitude of those claims, and the 
uncertain result of the liquidations contemplated 
by the former conventions with the Allied Pow- 
ers, had been alleged, in April last, as reasons 
which rendered it necessary to postpone, at that 
time, the consideration of American reclamations. 
It has therefore become my duty to bring these 
once more to your Excellency’s recollection. 

It is not my intention to renew, at this moment, 
the discussion of the justice of our demands. In 
this stage of the business, I could — refer to the 
facts and observations, contained in former notes, 
which still remain unanswered. But I must say, 
that further delays in the adjustment of Ameri- 
can claims, when those of the subjects of other 
nations are settled, could not be viewed favorably 
by the Government of the United States; whilst, 
on the other hand, a simultaneous and definite ar- 
rangement of all foreign demands arising from 
the injustice of the former Government of F'rance, 
seems most consistent with sound policy, and 
could not fail to have a beneficial effect on public 
credit. 

Whatever course may be pursued, I feel satisfied 
that the result of the late negotiations with the 
European Powers will not be considered or an- 
nounced by His Majesty’s Government as a total 
liberation of all the foreign claims of individuals ; 
for, however unsuccessful my endeavors may here- 
tofore have been, lL have uniformly ascribed that 
result to the untoward situation of France; and 
I know that my Government has never ceased to 
place a firm reliance on the spirit of justice and 
good faith which animates His Majesty’s coun- 
cils. 

I request your Excellency to accept the assur- 
ance of the distinguished consideration with which 
I have the honor to be, your Excellency’s most 


obedient servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 





[TRANSLATION.] 
Duke de Richelieu to Mr. Gallatin. 
Paris, April 7, 1818. 


Str: You have done me the honor to address 
to me, on the 3d of this month, some new obser- 
vations on the American claims, which I shall 
take care to lay before His Majesty. 

Accept, sir, the assurances of the high considera- 
tion with which I have the honor to be, your very 
humble and obedient servant, 

RICHELIEU. 





Extracts of a letter from the Secretary of State to Mr. 
Gallatin, dated 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 31, 1818. 
“No communication from you, since your re- 
turn to France, has yet been received ; but it is 
hoped that, since the foreign troops have been 


withdrawn from that country, and an adjustment 
has been made by the French Government of the 
claims of the oe of European Powers; there 
will be time and a disposition to make a suita- 
ble provision for those of citizens of the United 
States.” 

“Meanwhile, you have, herewith enclosed, a 
copy of a statement made to this Department, of 
a claim of Archibald Gracie and sons, which ap- 
pears to stand upon grounds so peculiar and un- 
exceptionable, that we cannot but hope the French 
Government will give immediate satisfaction 
upon it, without waiting for the discussion or de- 
lay which may be thought necessary for others, 
and without prejudice or disparagement to them.” 





Mr. Gallatin to the Marquis Dessolle, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 
Paris, February 11, 1819. 

Monsieur LE Marauis: I have the honor to 
transmit to your Excellency a memorial, address- 
ed by Mr. Parish, a citizen of the United States, 
to his Excellency the Minister of Finance, on the 
subject of aclaim which, it appears, has been laid 
before that Department. 

Having been confined for the last three weeks 
by indisposition, I have been prevented from ask- 
ing an interview of your Excellency, with which 
I was desirous of being favored before I presented 
to you this memorial, and renewed my applica- 
tion for the settlement of the American claims in 
general. But, having recently received very spe- 
cial orders from my Government, accompanied 
by a particular recommendation of Mr. Parish’s 
claim, lam no longer at liberty to defer the dis- 
cussion of this interesting concern. 

I have, therefore, to request your Excellency to 
have the goodness to examine the official notes 
which I had the honor to address to the Duke of 
Richelieu upon the subject of these claims, and 
to which I have yet received no answer. I shall 
not now enlarge upon the view presented in my 
note of the 9th November, 1816. By that of the 
22d of April, 1817, it will be seen that the nego- 
tiations on that subject were suspended solely in 
consideration of the trying situation in which 
France was then placed, and, especially of the 
embarrassments of the administration by the enor- 
mous and unexpected mass of claims brought for- 
ward by the subjects of allied Powers. These 
obstacles are now happily removed; every de- 
mand of all the European Powers and their sub- 
jects has been amicably adjusted and settled. The 
rights, so legitimate, of the citizens of the United 
States, alone remain unsatisfied. My Govern- 
ment, preserving an unshaken confidence in his 
Majesty, cannot doubt that the time has at length 
arrived when ample justice will be rendered to its 
claims. 

With respect to that of Mr. Parish, it may be 
remarked, that it is very simple, and is susceptl- 
ble of being adjusted without waiting the result 
of, or in the least interfering with a general set- 
tlement. In fact, the cargoes in question, were 
never condemned, but were only sold for the joint 
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benefit of all, and the proceeds deposited, provi- 
sionally, in the Sinking Fund. It is further im- 
portant to remark, that, by an order of the French 
Government, permission was granted to the con- 
signees of re sequestered at that period, at 
Antwerp, to take possession and dispose of them, 
on their giving an obligation to become responsi- 
ble for the amount, to the public treasury, in the 
event of a decision pronouncing their confisca- 
tion. The house of Mr. Ridgway, Consul of 
the United States, together with that of Mr. Pa- 
rish, refused their assent to a condition which im- 

lied an admission of the legality of the seizure. 
The European consignees, with whom this con- 
sideration had no weight, received and sold their 
goods, and their obligations were subsequently re- 
turned tothem. Thus, by refunding to the houses 
of Ridgway and Parish the proceeds of the car- 
goes consigned to them, the decision which was 
virtually carried into effect in the case of all oth- 
ers, similarly situated, will only receive its due 
application as it regards them. 

i have to observe, that, although the claims of 
both these houses are perfectly similar to each 
other, that of Mr. Parish is the only one which 
appears to have been taken into consideration by 
the Department of Finance. 

In the hope that my health may soon permit 
me to confer panne with your Excellency I 
have the honor to be, &c. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin to the Secretary 
of State, dated 


Paris, July 3, 1819. 

“]T transmitted, in my despatch No. 100, the 
copy of the letter which I had addressed to Mar- 
quis Dessolle, on the 11th of February last, on 
the subject of American claims in general, and 
more particularly of that of Messrs. Gracie and 
Parish. 

“On the 23d of March, in transmitting to the 
same Minister a letter from Mr. Hyde de Neuville, 
in behalf of Mr. Gracie, | reminded him of my 
preceding note, and requested that a report which 
the Director General of the Douvanes was shortly 
to make on the claim, might be communicated to 
me before the Minister of Finances should decide 
upon it. ‘This was the more important as the di- 
rector was known to be decidedly hostile to the 
claim, and to the restitution of any sum which 
had, in any shape, found its way to the public 
treasury. 

‘“* My request was not complied with ; but, Mr. 
Parish still thought that the affair had taken a 
favorable turn, and, not expecting an immediate 
decision, left this city for Antwerp, and went 
thence on some business to England. From this 
last country he wrote to me a few days ago, and 
transmitted the enclosed copy of a letter addressed 
to him by the Minister of Finances, and by which 
he is informed that his claim is inadmissible. 

“ The Minister’s letter is not less incorrect as to 
facts than weak in argument. The order to sell 
and to pay into the treasury the proceeds of the 


sales of sequestered property, is not, and was not, 
by the then existing Government, considered as a 
condemnation. hen the vessels in question ar- 
rived at Antwerp, the only penalty to which they 
were liable for having touched in England was, 
to be refused admission, and the only question 
was, whether this exclusion should be enforced, or 
whether the consignees should be permitted to 
sell the cargoes. It was not at all, by giving a 
retrospective effect to the Milan decree, that the 
cargoes were sold. The sale took place about 
the same time that the property seized at St. 
Sebastian was sold. It was done by virtue of 
an order from Government, distinet from the 
Rambouillet decree, and for which no motive was 
assigned. I have requested Mr. Parish’s lawyer 
to procure copies of the order of sale, and of that 
by which the money was paid into the public 
treasury, instead of the caisse d’amortissement ; for, 
although the substance of the orders is known, the 
text has not been communicated. 

“ But, however easy it might be to answer the 
Minister’s letter, there would be some inconve- 
nience in pursuing that course, or in prosecuting 
further Mr. Parish’s claim, distinct from others of 
the same nature.” 

“The decision of the Minister of Finances, 
founded on the assumed principle that no redress 
remains when the money has been paid into the 
treasury, and been expended, would apply with 
equal force to all the American claims. If it be- 
comes necessary to combat seriously that doctrine, 
it will be better to do it generally, and in a direct 
correspondence with the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, than by answering a letter which is not ad- 


dressed to me, and applying my arguments toa 
single case.” 

“ In the present state of things I will try, until 
I am positively instructed, to keep the negotiation 
alive, but without urging a decision, unless I can 
ascertain that a favorable result will be thus ob- 
tained.” 


[TRANSLATION.] 
The Minister of Finance to Mr. Parish. 


Paris, May 22, 1819. 

Sir: You have applied, in behalf of Mr. Ar- 
chibald Gracie, of New York, for the restitution 
of the value of the cargoes of three American 
ships, the Perseverance, the Hiram, and the Ma- 
ry, sequestered by the Imperial Government in 
1807, and the proceeds of which were afterwards 
confiscated by it. 

Having had a detailed statement laid before me, 
of the circumstances connected with this trans- 
action, the documents exhibited established the 
following facts : 

By a decree, issued at Berlin, 21st November, 
1806, the British islands were placed in a state of 
blockade. By articles 7 and 8 of this decree, 
every vessel coming directly from England or 
from the English colonies, or having been there 
since the publication of the said decree, was re- 
fused admission into any port; and every vessel 
attempting to contravene that clause, by means 
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of a false declaration, was, together with the cargo, 
subject to seizure and confiscation, as if they were 
English property. It was while these legislative 
measures were in force, that the three ships in 

uestion arrived at Antwerp, to your address. 

hey had put into England; a circumstance 
which was, however, not considered by the cus- 
tom-house as an irremissible cause of confiscation, 
there being reason to presume that it was through 
stress of weather. 

In the interval of time previous to the decision 
which was to be made by the chief of the State, 
a proposal was made to you to dispose, condition- 
ally, of the cargoes of these vessels, on your en- 
gaging to refund the proceeds, in the event of 
their final confiscation. You refused your assent 
to this offer, and, at a subsequent period, claimed 
its execution ; but thi had then changed, the 
legislative measures having become more rigorous, 

y a decree of 23d November, 1807, it was de- 
clared : 

Arr. 1. “ Thatall vessels, which, after touchin 
in England, from any cause whatsoever, shal 
enter the ports of France, shall be seized and con- 
fiscated, together with their cargoes, without ex- 
ception or distinction of goods and merchandise.” 

By a retrospective effect, which I am certainly 
very far from wishing to justify, but to which it 
is proper to advert, because it forms one of the 
striking features of the case, this decree of 23d 
November was enforced as to the three vessels. 
It was ineffectually that the Director General of 
the customs represented to the head of the Govern- 
ment, that the English had no interest whatever 
in these three vessels, and that they were solely 
and bona fide American property; an immediate 
sale of their cargoes having been ordered by the 
supreme authority on the 4thof May, 1810. This 
order was carried into execution on the 15th of 
June following, and the proceeds, at first deposited 
in the sinking fund, were subsequently withdrawn, 
in conformity, also, with the same superior orders, 
and placed in the public treasury, as having de- 
finitively become the property of the State. 

I admit with you, sir, the iniquity of these 


measures; and with you I deplore their effects ; | 


a letter to the Duke de Richelieu, in relation to 
the American vessels “Dolly” and “ Telegraph,” 
burnt at sea by two French frigates, in the latter 
end of the year 1811. Mr. Lagrange, the. lawyer 
of the owners, communicated to me a short time 
ago, the decision of the Council of State in that 
case, copy of which, as well as of my letter to the 
Duke de Richelieu, is herewith enclosed. You 
will thereby perceive that the application for in- 
demnity has been rejected, principally on the 

round that the French captains must loa been 
ignorant of the revocation of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, since the decree of the 28th of April, 1811, 
was not published till the 8th of May, 1812. 

It appeared to me essential, not only to remon- 
strate against this flagrant injustice, but also to 
refute ai large the doctrine thus attempted to be 
established, in violation of the solemn engage- 
ments of the French Government. The effect the 
decision might have on our claims in general, and 
the ground which had been uniformly assumed by 
the Government of the United States, in its dis- 
cussions with that of Great Britain, and in all the 
public reports made on that subject, are consider- 
ations too obvious to require any comment on my 

art. I have the honor to enclose a copy of the 
etter which I have addressed to Mr. Pasquier on 
the occasion, and am, with great respect, sir, your 


obedient servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
The Hon. Joun Q. Avams, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


Paris, June 9, 1818. 

Monsieur Le Duc: I had heretofore abstained 
from addressing your Excellency on the subject of 
special American claims for spoliations committed 
on our commerce by the French authorities. A 
general decision had appeared, and still seems to 
be, the most eligible mode of coming to a satisfac- 
tory arrangement. Being, however, informed, 
that some cases are still pending before the Coun- 
cil of State, it becomes my duty to depart in these 
instances from the line of conduct I had adopted. 

I have, therefore, the honor to transmit to your 


but to repair them is not within the compass of | Excellency a memoir, addressed to the King in 
my power. If the cargoes in question still existed | Council, in behalf of the owners of the ships 
in the custom-house store, they should be imme- | and cargoes of the American vessels Dolly and 
diately restored to you; but they were sold, and | Telegraph, burnt at sea in November and Decem- 


their proceeds no longer exist. The whole trans- 
action was terminated, irrevocably terminated, 
four years prior to the restoration, and it is not 
within the power of His Majesty’s Government 
to revive an obsolete claim, to renew a discussion 
on rights which are extinct, or to repair individual 
losses by an augmentation of the public burdens. 
With the expression of my regrets, be pleased, 
sir, to accept the assurance of my perfect con- 
sideration. 
The Minister of Finance and Secretary of State, 
BARON LOUIS. 


No 140. 
Paris, March 16, 1820. 
Sir: I had, on the 9th of June, 1818, addressed 





ber, 1811, by the French frigates la Meduse and 
la Nymphe. 

It is certainly preposterous to suppose that His 
Majesty’s Council will, at this time, condemn 
American vessels for any presumed contravention 
to the iniquitous decrees of Berlin and Milan. 
But a discussion of that point is not even neces- 
sary in these cases. It is evident that those ves- 
sels were destroyed several months, at least, after 
the solemn revocation of those decrees, so far as 
respected the United States. It is equally evident 
that neither the presumed fact that the captors were 
ignorant of that revocation, nor the omission of 
formalities, to use no stronger language, on their 
part, can be plead against the American owners. 
It seems unnecessary, in a case so plain, to enforce 
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these arguments, or to anticipate objections. In 
simply recommending it to your Excellency’s at- 
tention, I feel a perfect confidence that the parties 
will obtain from his Majesty’s Council that de- 
cision in their favor, which has been too long pro- 
tracted, and to —_— they are so justly entitled. 

I pray your Excellency to t, &e. 

. ah ALBERT GALLATIN. 
His Ex’cy the Duke de Rice tev, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, $c. 








[TRANSLATION.] 
COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Extract from the Register of deliberations, session 23d 
December, 1819. 

Louis, by the grace of God, King of France and 
Navarre, upon the report of the Board of Ques- 
tions: 

Having seen the petition presented to us in the 
name of the propvietors and owners of the Ameri- 
can ships the y, and the 7 , captured 
on the 29th November, and 6th December, 1811, by 
the French frigates the Meduse and the Nymphe, 
and burnt at sea, by the orders of Mr. Raoul, Cap- 
tain of the frigate Meduse, and commander of 
said division, the said petition being registered at 
the Secretary’s General’s office of our Council of 
State, the llth June, 1818, and that it would be 
our pleasure, ' 

1st. To declare the said captures nul! and illegal ; 

2d. To ordain that the proprietors of said ships, 
and of their lading, should be indemnified for the 
losses which the burning them has occasioned ; 

3d. To remit them to the legal tribunal for the 
liquidation of said indemnities, under the reserva- 
tion of all means and exceptions; especially to 
proceed and conclude, as shall be proper, against 
the authors or accomplices of the abstractions 
which they pretend to have been committed on 
board of the two ships, and generally under all the 
reservations of right; 

Having seen the procés-verbal of the capture, 
and of the burning of the American ships Dolly 
and Telegraph, which occurred at sea on the 29th 
November and 6th December, 1811, signed by the 
Captain, Lieutenant, Ensigns de Vaisseau, (sec- 
ond Lieutenants, ) aad Purser, (agent compatible, ) 
composing the crew of the frigate la Meduse: 

Having seen the acts of protest and declaration 
made before the Consul of the United States at 
L’Orient, to wit: by Mr. Stephen Bayard, Cap- 
tain of the ship Telegraph, on the 11th January, 

1812, and by Mr. William Friat, passenger on 



























divers merchandise embarked on board of said ves- 
sel, dated the 29th December, 1811: 

Having seen the bills of lading and affidavits 
annexed to these declarations: 

Having seen the conclusions, dated 31st October, 
1814, of the Attorney General, before the Council 
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ordained that, before a decree, the persons com- 
posing the crews of the friga 
Nymphe should be interrogated upon the different 
circumstances of said oe 


atories undergone, on the 13 Januar 
Mr. Raoul, captain of the frigate la 
Mr. Crom, at that time boatswain’s mate in the 
same frigate, from which it results, that the cap- 
tures and burnings took place in consequence of 
their instructions, which prescribed to them the 
execution of the Berlin and Milan decrees : 





board the Dolly, and calling himself proprietor of 


of Prizes, to whom these claims had been sub- 


Having seen the decisions made by this council, 
on the same Slst October, 1814, by which it was 
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tes la Meduse and la 


Having seen the proces-verbal of the interrog- 
1815, by 


y and 


Having seen the decrees, dated that of Berlin 


on the 2ist November, 1806, and that of Milan 
on the 23d November and 17th December, 1807: 


Considering that it is evident that the ship 


Dolly, laden with merchandise for Havana, sailed 
from Liverpool, a port of the English dominion, 
and that the ship the Telegraph, laden with flour 
at Philadelphia, was destined for Lisbon, at that 
time occupied by the English troops; and that, 
since that time, these vessels sailed in contraven- 
tion of the Berlin and Milan decrees: 


Considering that the first public notification 


which was given of the revocation of said decrees, 
with respect to the Americans, took place only by 


the notes inserted in the Moniteur, of the 8th of 


May, 1812, several months after the capture of said 
vessels, and that, from that time, the captains of 
the la Meduse and la Nymphe could not know it; 
and that it even appears, according to the note 
dated 12th March, 1812, imputed by the petition- 
ers to the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the United 


States, that, at that time, this Minister himself 
did not know it: 

Having heard our Council of State, we have 
ordained and do ordain as follows: 

Art. 1. The petition of the proprietors and own- 
ers of the ships Telegraph and Dolly is rejected, 
without prejudging any thing of the reservations 
inserted in their conclusions. 

Art. 2. Our Keeper of the Seals, Minister Sec- 
retary of State of the Department of Justice, and 
our Minister Secretary of State of the Department 
of the Marine and of the Colonies, are charged, 
each in what concerns him, with the execution of 
the present ordinance. 

Approved the 29th December, 1819. 

LOUIS. 

By the King, the Keeper of the Seals, Minister 


of Justice. 
H. DE SERRE. 
Copy conform to the minute registered at Paris, 
the 6th January, 1820, by Billard, who had re- 
ceived 29f. 50c. duty included. 
The Secretary General of the Council of State. 
HOCHET. 





Mr. Gallatin to Baron Pasquier. 
Paris, March 15, 1820. 


Sir: The American brig “ Dolly,” bound from 
Liverpool to Havana and New Orleans, with a 
valuable cargo, was captured or burnt at sea, on 
the 29th of November, 1811, by the French frig- 
ates “ Meduse” and “Nymphe.” On the 6th De- 
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cember following, the same frigates also captured} I am at a loss to understand whether, by the 
and burnt the American ship “Telegraph,” bound | decision of the Council of State, it was intended 
from New York to Lisbon, with a cargo consist- | to assert that the ignorance, on the part of the 
ing principally of flour. Mr. Barlow, then Min- | French captains, of the revocation of the decrees, 
ister of the United States at Paris, addressed, on | deprives the parties of their right to an indemnity, 
the 12th of March, 1812, a strong remonstrance | or to suggest that the revocation was to take effect 
on the subject to the Duke of Bassano, then Min- | only from the date of its publication in the Moni- 
ister of Exterior Relations. The death of the | teur. Both positions are equally untenable. 
American Consul, with whom the captains of the| The Council of State seems to have been un- 
vessels destroyed had left their powers, and the | acquainted with the circumstances which attend- 
interruption of the communications, occasioned | ed the revocation of the decrees, and to have sup- 
7 the war which took place in 1812, between the | posed that that revocation depended only on a 
nited States and Great Britain, created a delay | decree of the 28th of April, 1811, and to have 
in the regular application of the parties, and pre- | considered this last decree, not as the result of a 
vented an immediate decision. The affair in the | solemn engagement, but as a mere municipal law, 
meanwhile took the usual course, and was trans- | or, at best, as a gratuitous concession to the Uni- 
ferred, in 1815, from the Council of Prizes toa | ted States. It is difficult, even on that supposi- 
Committee of the Council of State. On the ap-/| tion, to understand how they could omit alto- 
plication of the parties, I had the honor, on the | gether to take notice of the clause which gives to 
9th of June, 1818, to transmit their memoire to his | the decree a retrospective effect. But it is not on 
Excellency the Duke de Richelieu, and added such | that decree, as an insulated act, that the United 
short observations as the case seemed to require. | States found their demand for indemnity. A re- 
It was with equal astonishment and regret, that | capitulation of the facts connected with the revo- 
I received, a few days ago, the information that | cation will place the question on its true ground. 
the application of the parties for indemnity had | Permit me first to take notice of an error in the 
been rejected by a decision of the Council of State, | statement of the Council. 
of the 23d of December, 1819, on the following | ‘This error consists in supposing that the Minis- 
grounds: ter of the United States, when writing his letter 
* Considérant qu’il est constant que le navire le | of the 12th of March, 1812, to the Duke of Bas- 
Dolly chargé de marchandises a la destination de | sano, was not aware of the revocation of the 
la Havane, sortoit de Liverpool, port de la do- | Berlin and Milan decrees. His ignorance in that 
mination Anglaise, et que le navire le Telegraphe, | respect, had it been real, would not have affected 
chargé de farine a Philadelphie, étoit destiné pour | the rights of the claimants; but the supposition, 
Lisbonne, occupé & cette éqoque par les troupes | on the part of the Council of State, that he was 
Anglaises ; et que, dés lors, ces bAtiments navigu- | unacquainted with it, is an evident proof that 
cient en contravention aux décrets de Berlin et de | their own decision is founded in error, and must 
Milan: be solely ascribed to the facts not having been 
“ Considérant que la premiére notification pu- | properly laid before them. If, in his letter to the 
blique qui ait été donnée du décret de révocation Minister of External Relations, Mr. Barlow did not 
des dits décrets, A ’égard des Américains, n’a eu | mention by name the revocation of the illegal de- 
lieu que par les notes insérées dans le Moniteur du | crees, it was because he considered the burning at 
huit Mai, 1812, plusieurs mois aprés la prise des | sea of two American vessels as a wanton outrage, 
dits bAtimens, et que, dés lors, les capitaines de la | not at all connected with those decrees, which, 
Méduse et de la Nymphe ne pourroient, en avoir | indeed, did not authorize any such proceeding. 
connoissance; et qu’il paroit méme, d’aprés la | It was, perhaps, also because the revocation was 
note en date du 12 Mars, 1812, attribuée par les | so well known, both to him and to the Duke of 
requérans au Ministre Plenipotentiaire des Etats | Bassano, that it had become unnecessary to refer 
Unis, qu’il a cette époque lui-méme ne la connois- | to iton every occasion. That it was thus known, 
soit pas: is sufficiently proven by all the correspondence 
“ Notre Conseil d’Etat entendu,” &c. between them, as it stands in the archives of the 
I must in the first place enter my most solemn | department over which your Excellency —. 
protest against this decision, so far as it seems to | It will be sufficient for me to quote Mr. Barlow’s 
sanction the Berlin and Milan decrees. These | letter to the Duke of Bassano, of the 6th of Febru- 
acts were in flagrant violation of the law of na- | ary, 1812, and written, therefore, about a month 
tions and of common justice. The United States | prior to the time at which he is supposed to have 
never acquiesced in them,and have never ceased to | been ignorant of the revocation. that letter 
claim the indemnity justly due to American cit- | (of the 6th of February, 1812) Mr. Barlow com- 
izens for the injuries and losses they suffered by | plains that the brig Belisarius of New York was 
reason of those illegal enactments. But it is un- | about to be confiscated as liable to the decree of 
necessary, on this occasion, to discuss that ques- | Milan, and then says: “I know positively that 
tion. The owners of the Dolly and Telegraph | this American vessel left New York the 17th of 
claimed indemnity solely on the ground of the | June, 1811, seven months after the revocation of 
previous revocation of the decrees, so far as they | the decrees of Milan and Berlin!” He concludes 
applied to the American commerce; and it is to | by ascribing the decision to an error of date, by 
that point alone that I beg leave to call your Ex- | which the year 1810 may have been taken for the 
cellency’s attention. year 1811, and asking for a revision of the affair. 
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The Dake of Bassano, in his answer, dated the 
16th of March, 1812, informs Mr. Barlow that the 
difficulty in that case arose from some irregularit 
in the ship-papers respecting the ownership, whic 
was a formal contravention of the rules of navi- 
gation generally adopted and established at all 
times; that the vessel and the part of the cargo of 
which the ownership (pour compte) was proven, 
would be given up, and time allowed to establish 
the fact that the residue of the cargo was Ameri- 
can property, conformably to the ancient rules. 

All the facts relative to the revocation of the 
decrees are, indeed, so pia known to the 
French Department of Foreign Affairs, that I 
thought it unnecessary, in my letter of the 9th of 
June, 1818, to his Excellency the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, to say any thing more on the subject, but 
barely to refer to it. I had presumed that every 
explanation on that point which the Council of 
State might require, would be of course supplied 
by that department; and the following statement 
of facts is intended for that body, and not for the 
ar of giving any new information to your 

xcellency. 

It is well known that the Government of the 
United States attempted, by various successive 
measures of the most moderate and conciliatory 
nature, to avert the injuries inflicted on the com- 
merce of their citizens by the unlawful decrees of 
France and Great Britain, to obtain redress for 
those injuries, and, above all, to induce both 
Powers to rescind those decrees, and to adopt a 
course consistent with justice, and with the ac- 
knowledged law of nations. 

An embargo of fifteen months’ duration was 
succeeded by the act of Congress, of the Ist of 
March, 1809, which prohibited the introduction 
of British and French merchandise in the United 
States, and interdicted their ports to vessels of 
both nations. To this temporary act, which ex- 
pired on the Ist of May, 1810, another was sub- 
stituted, of the same date, by which it was en- 
acted, Ist, That the ports of the United States 
should be interdicted to the armed vessels of France 
and Great Britain; 2dly, That, if either of those 
two Powers should, prior to the 3d March, 1811, 
revoke its unlawful edicts, (which fact the Presi- 
dent of the United States should declare by proc- 
lamation,) the interdiction thus imposed on armed 
vessels should cease, in relation to such Power ; 
3dly, That, if the other nation should not, in that 
case, revoke her unlawful edicts within three 
months thereafter, the restrictions imposed by the 
act of the 1st of March, 1809, that is to say, the 
prohibition to import merchandise, and the inter- 
diction of all vessels, should, at the expiration of 
three months after the proclamation aforesaid, be 
revived, in relation to the nation thus refusing to 
revoke her edicts. 

This last act of Congress, of the 1st May, 1810, 
having been communicated both to the French 
and to the British Government, the Duke de Ca- 
dore, then Minister of External Relations, ad- 
dressed, on the 5th of August, 1810, a letter to 
Mr. Armstrong, then Minister of the United States 
at Paris, in which, after having commented on 


the various acts of Congress, he says: “ In this 
new state of things, I am authorized to declare to 
you, that the decrees of Berlin and Milan are re- 
voked, and that, after the first of November, they 
will cease to have effect; it being understood that, 
in consequence of this declaration, the English 
shall revoke their Orders in Council, and renounce 
the new principles of blockade which they have 
wished to establish, or that the United States, 
conformably to the act you have just communi- 
cated, shall cause their rights to be respected by 
the English.” 

The: execution of this revocation depended, 
then, on the alternative of two conditions, one of 
which was not under the control of the United 
States; but the other was only that they should 
act conformably to what they had already an- 
nounced to be their determination. 

The President of the United States did, ac- 
cordingly, by his proclamation, of the 2d of No- 
vember, 1810, declare, that the decrees of France, 
in question, had been revoked, so as to have eeased 
to have effect on the Ist of that month, and that 
all the restrictions imposed by the act of Con- 
gress, of the 1st of May, 1810, were henceforth to 
cease, in relation to France. 

On the same day, the 2d of November, 1810, 
the Secretary of the Treasury Department of the 
United States transmitted the President’s procla- 
mation to the several collectors of customs, and 
gave them instructions for the immediate admis- 
sion of French armed vessels in the ports of the 
United States, and for the exclusion of all British 


vessels, and the prohibition of all British mer- 

chandise, after the 2d of February, 1811, that is 

to say, three months after the date of the Presi- 

dent’s proclamation, in case they, the said collec- 

tors, should not, before that day, be officially no- 

tified, by the Treasury Department, that Great 
a 


Britain had revoked her unlawful edicts. 

Although both those documents were, at the 
time, officially communicated to the French Gov- 
ernment, copies are again herewith enclosed. 

Great Britain not having revoked her edicts, 
the interdiction of her vessels and merchandise 
took place accordingly, on the 2d of February, 
1811. It received an additional saaction by the 
act of Congress, of the 2d of March following, 
and continued in force till the month of June, 
1812, when, in addition to that measure, Great 
Britain still persevering in her refusal, the United 
States found themselves at last obliged to declare 
war against her. 

The United States having thus, with perfect 
good faith, fulfilled the engagement contracted 
by their act of the lst of May, 1810, and on which 
the execution of the revocation of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees was made to depend, it follows, 
that the right to demand the complete execution 
of that revocation from the lst of November, 1810, 
and an indemnity in every case where injuries 
were sustained subsequent to that day, by Ameri- 
can citizens, under color of those decrees, is fully 
established as the result of a positive compact, 
and is altogether independent of any subsequent 
act of the French Government. That right would 
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remain entire, even if that Government had de- 
parted from their engagement, and had attempted 
to revive the Berlin and Milan decrees with re- 
spect to the United States. 
not the case. 

On the 25th of December, 1810, two letters 
were addressed, one by the Duke of Massa, Min- 
ister of Justice, to the President of the Council 
of Prizes, the other by the Duke of Gaete, Minis- 
ter of Finance, to the Director General of the 
Customs. Both letters recapitulate the paragraph 
already quoted, of the Duke of Cadore’s letter, of 
the 5th of August, 1810, to Mr. Armstrong, and 
the substance of the proclamation of the President 
of the United States, and of the circular letter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury Department, of the 
2d of November, 1810. The Director General of 
the Customs is accordingly informed, that the 
Berlin and Milan decrees must not be applied to 
any American vessels that have entered French 
ports.since the 1st of November, or may enter in 
future. By the letter of the Grand Judge, Minis- 
ter of Justice, it is ordered that, “in consequence 
of the engagement entered into by the United 
States, (the President’s proclamation, and thecir- 
cular of the Secretary of the Treasury,) all the 
causes that may be pending in the Council of 
Prizes of captures of American vessels, made after 
the Ist of November, and those that may, in fu- 
ture, be brought before it, shall not be judged ac- 
cording to the principles of the decrees of Berlin 
and Milan, but they shall remain suspended; the 
vessels captured or seized, to remain only in a 
state of sequestration, and the rights of the pro- 
pscetene being reserved for them, until the 2d of 

ebruary next, the period at which, the United 
States having fulfilled the engagement to cause 
their rights to be respected, the said captures shall 
be declared null by the Council, and the Ameri- 
can vessels restored, together with their cargoes, 
to their proprietors.” 

It is not irrelevant to observe, that these two 
letters were immediately made public in France. 
They appeared even in a Bordeaux newspaper as 
early as the 30th of December. 

Accordingly, as soon as the restrictions on Brit- 
ish vessels and on British merchandise, as an- 
nounced by the previous acts of the American 
Government, had actually been carried into effect, 
on the 2d of February, 1811, and an account of 
it had been received by the French Government, 
the American vessels were admitted to entry in 
the French ports, although they might have been 
in contravention to the Berlinand Milan decrees ; 
and the vessels which had been captured subse- 
quent to the Ist November, 1810, by virtue of 
those decrees, were released in all cases where 
some other objection, unconnected with those de- 
crees, such as the question of ownership in the 
case of the Belisarius, did not occur. 

It was with reference to all these circumstances 
that his Excellency the Minister of Marine, in a 
letter of the 30th of November, 1818, to the Coun- 
cil of State, stated that the revocation of the Ber- 
lin and Milan decree had been definitively pro- 
nounced only on the 2d of February, 1811. His 


This, however, was 
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expressions are, “que le Capitaine Raoul, com- 
mandant les deux _— parti de la riviére de 
Nantes de 28 Décembre, 1810, n’a pas avoir con- 
noissances de la révocation des décrets de Berlin et 
de Milan, &égard des Américains, révocation qui 
n’a été définitivement nennaie que le 2 Février 
suivant.” Without admitting the correctness of 
that statement in all its parts, it is at least evident 
that the Minister knew, and that the Council of 
State might have seen, by that letter, that there 
Was some other act besides, and previous to the 
decree of the 28th of April, 1811, by which the 
revocation had been already definitively pro- 
nounced. 

The general admission of American vessels to 
entry was announced to Mr. Russell, Chargé de 
Affaires of the United States, 7 letter of the 
Duke of Bassano, of the 4th May, 1811. To 
prove that no distinction was made with respect 
to vessels, in contravention to the Berlin and Mi- 
lan decrees, it will be sufficient, in addition to 
the case of the Belisarius, to mention that of the 
New Orleans Packet. 

That vessel arrived from Gibraltar, at Bordeaux, 
the 3d of December, 1810, and had, besides, been 
bearded by two public British vessels. She was 
immediately, for these express causes, seized by the 
Director of Customs, as having violated the Milan 
decree. On the representation of the American 
Chargé d’Affaires, and in conformity with the 
letter of the Minister of Finances, of the 25th of 
December, 1810, which has already been quoted, 
the vessel and cargo were restored to the con- 
signees, on giving bond to pay the estimated value, 
should it definitively be so decided. And, ac- 
cording to orders given to that effect, the bond 
was cancelled shortly after the date of the Duke of 
Bassano’s letter of the 4th of May, 1811. 

With respect to vessels captured subsequent to 
the 1st of Nevember, 1810, I can appeal to the rec- 
ords of the Court of Prizes for proof, that nota 
single one was condemned for a contravention to 
the Berlin and Milan decrees. The archives of 
this legation, though necessarily defective in that 
respect, enable me to mention the following ves- 
sels, viz: Two Brothers, Good Intent, Star, Nep- 
tune, and Acastus, all of which, having been 
captured and brought into port for having con- 
travened those decrees, were acquitted and releas- 
ed, in consequence of their revocation. Whether, 
besides the Dolly and Telegraph, there might not 
be some other cases which remained undecided in 
April, 1814, I cannot positively assert. There is 
none within my knowledge. 

It is material to add, that all the vessels which 
I have mentioned, were released before the 8th of 
May, 1812, the day on which the decree of the 
28th of April, 1811, is stated, by the Council of 
State, to have been published 1n the Moniteur. 
And your Excellency may have perceived, that, 
in the preceding statement of facts, 1 have not 
alluded to that decree. Indeed, if the Council of 
State, instead of suggesting that the revocation of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees was unknown to the 
Minister of the United States, at the time when 
he wrote his letter of the 12th of March, 1812, 
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had only said, that he was unacquainted with the 
decree of the 28th April, 1811, 1 would, whilst 
showing, as I have done, that his ignorance in 
that respect was irrelevant to the question, have 
acknowledged the fact to be true. That decree 
was’ first communicated to him on the 10th of 
May, 1812, and did not reach the Government of 
the United States till the 13th of July following, 
that is to say, one month after war had been de- 
clared against England. It, therefore, had no 
effect on oY of their acts, or oy part of their 
conduct. The compact was complete without it, 
and rested on the official declarations of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations, and on the execution 
of the engagement on the part of the French Gov- 
erament. In that manner what Government chose 
to announce the revocation to its officers and 
subjects, was immaterial to the United States. 
The only point in which they were concerned, 
was, that that revocation should, according to the 
engagement, be faithfully carried into effect. And 
this is the reason why J thought it necessary to 
show in what manner it was executed in France. 
Why the publication of the decree of the 28th 
April, 1811, was delayed, is not known to the 
United States, and they have no interest in know- 
ing it. The delay cannot affect them, since their 
rights, founded on compact, are independent of 


_ the decree, and would be precisely the same if it 


had never been enacted. 
Had all these facts been brought within the 


| view of the Council of State; had that body been 
_ aware that the revocation of the Berlin and Milan 
_ decrees had been the result ofan engagement taken 


by the French Government, ona condition which 
had been faithfully fulfilled by that of the United 
States; had they been informed that it was thus 
considered by the former Government of France, 
and that every decision which had heretofore 
taken place in relation to American vessels, was 
consistent with the principle that those decrees 
had ceased to have effect with respect to Ameri- 
can commerce, from the 1st of November, 1810; 
itis impossible to suppose that the presumed ig- 
norance of that revocation, on the part of the 
captains of two French frigates, could have been 
alleged as a reason why the owners of the Dolly 
and Telegraph should not be indemnified for the 
destruction of their vessels and cargoes, more than 
one year after that date. 

That ignorance on the part of the captains 
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tered into that engagement, became responsible 
for its faithful and complete execution. The 
solemn promise was made the 5th of August, 1810, 
and it became irrevocable, provided the condition 
attached to it was fulfilled. In postponing the 
execution till the 1st of November, an epoch fixed 
by the French Government itself, time was taken, 
sufficient in its own opinion, togive the necessary 
orders, and to insure the performance of the 
promise. It became the duty of that Government 
to give instructions to that effect to their tribunals 
and officers; and they are bound to indemnify, if, 
through neglect, or any other cause, some of their 
naval officers were not duly instructed, and Amer- 
ican citizens have suffered any injury on that ac- 
count. The condition annexed to the revocation, 
as announced on the 5th of August, 1810, was 
only that the United States should act in con- 
formity with the act of Congress of the 1st of May 
preceding. As there was, of course, the strongest 
probability that that condition would be fulfilled, 
and that the revocation would, as in fact it did, 
take effect on the 1st of November following, 
orders ought to have been immediately issued to 
prevent, after that day, any act violating the en- 
gagement. It may be added, without attaching 
much importance to the fact, that the President’s 
roclamation and the Treasury circular, of the 2d 
Noretaber, 1810, were communicated by’ Mr. 
Russell to the Duke of Cadore, on the 17th of De- 
cember following; that is to say, eleven days 
prior to the sailing of the Medusa. 
In the case of the Dolly and Telegraph, there 
are two distinct acts committed by the captains 
of the French frigates—the capture of the Ameri- 
can vessels, and afterwards their destruction. In 
all cases of capture, the United States have a right 
to demand a trial by a competent tribunal. Ac- 
cording to the present jurisprudence of France, 
that tribunal appears to be the Committee of the 
Council of State, known by the name of “ Comité 
du Contentieux.” The first question they had to 
decide was, whether the capture was legal or not. 
On that question there could not have been an 
hesitation. The series of the acts connected wit 
the revocation, the decree itself of the 28th of 
April, 1811, all the former precedents, all the de- 
*cisions of the Council of Prizes, left not the small- 
est doubt that the Berlin and Milan decrees had 
ceased to have effect, on the 1st of November, 1810, 
and that any subsequent capture, founded on those 
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may be accepted as a sufficient justification for | decrees, was illegal and null. Indeed, there would 
every part of their conduct, so far as respects have been no difficulty, if the captains of the 
their responsibility towards their own Govern- | frigates, ignorant of the revocation, had only cap- 
ment , if that Government thinks it proper. That | tured the Dolly and Telegraph and sent them into 


. 1s a point in which the United States have no | port for adjudication. Those two vessels would 


concern. But that circumstance cannot release | have been acquitted and restored, as were all the 
the Government of France from their engage- | other American vessels that were brought into 
ment with that of America, that the decrees | French ports, under similar circumstances. In- 
should have no effect after the 1st of November, | stead of pursuing this course, the French captains 
1810, nor from the obligation of indemnifying plundered and burnt the ships. This act renders 
the American citizens who may, in contravention | the restoration impracticable; but, the capture 
of that engagement, have sustained losses by the | being illegal, it does not, at least, release the 
erroneous application of those decrees subsequent | French Government from its responsibility. 
to that day. A belligerent has a right to capture, and, at his 
The Government of France, having once en-| discretion, to destroy the vessels of the enemy. 
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With respect to neutrals, he can only capture, and 
send in for adjudication, the vessels pursuing a 
trade contrary to the duties im on neutrals, 
by the law of nations. It is already sufficiently 
hard on them that the decision should be made 
by a tribunal of the belligerent Power. But the 
benefit of such trial was never denied to them, 
not even by the Berlin and Milan decrees, Those 
decrees declared, in violation of the law of nations, 
neutral vessels liable to capture and condemnation 
for pursuing a legitimate commerce; but they did 
not change the course of proceedings with respect 
to the mode of decision. A trial and condemna- 
tion, by a competent tribunal, were still necessary. 
Navy officers, by the law of nations, never are, 
and even by those decrees were not, authorized, 
in any case, to burn at sea the vessels of a nation 
at peace. Such an act is a wanton outrage, 
wholly unjustifiable, and for which, if at any time 
committed, even under a plea of necessity, the 
nation is always sehodehitte The most aggra- 
vating circumstance of the whole case cannot, in 
any view of the subject, be adduced as a reason to 
defeat the right of the parties to an indemnity. 
That indemnity is equally due by the Government 
of France; that Government is equally responsible 
for the outrage committed by the officers of its 
navy, whether the act be owing to neglect, in not 
issuing in time the necessary orders, to improper 
or unauthorized conduct on the part of the officers, 
or to any other cause. 

Having laid before your Excellency what, I 
trust, will be considered a conclusive statement 
of facts, it grieves me to be compelled to say, that 
the decision of the Council of State, of the 19th 
of December last, is the first positive act by which 
the Government of France seems to have con- 
sidered itself as released from the solemn obliga- 
tion contracted with the United States, “ that 
the Berlin and Milan decrees were to cease to 
have effect, after the 1st of November, 1810.” And 
it has afforded me great relief to find, on the face 
of that ordinance, irrefragable proofs that it must 
be ascribed to an unintentional error, arising from 
the Council not having been put in possession of 
all the material facts connected with the case. 

I apply, therefore, to your Excellency, with per- 
fect confidence in the justice of His Majesty’s Gor- 
ernment, and have the honor to request, Ist, that 

ou will be pleased to lay the subject before His 

ajesty, in order that the ordinance, of the 23d of 
December last, may be rescinded, and a revision 
of the affair ordered. vari that when brought 
again before the Council of State, you will have 
the goodness to have all the facts relative to the 
revocation of the Berlin and Milan decrees fairly 
laid before that body, in order that the owners of 
the Dolly and Telegraph may receive the indem- 
nity justly due to them for such a wanton and 
unjustifiable outrage as the destruction of their 
vessels and cargoes. 

I request your Excellency to accept the assur- 


ances, &c. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
His Ex’cy Baron Pasauirr, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, &c. 
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No. 143. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to France, to Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, 
dated 


Paris, April 27, 1820. 

“Mr. Pasquier has also informed me that he 
had referred to the Minister of Justice my remon- 
strance, of the 15th March last, against the decis- 
ion of the Council of State, in the case of the Dolly 
and Telegraph. This a very unusual course in an 
affair where our rights are founded on % positive 
agreement between the two countries—an agree- 
ment entirely political, and in which-the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was the organ of the French 
Government.” 





No. 147. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to France, to Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, 
dated 

Paris, June 9, 1820. 
“Being yet without instructions, on the subject 
of our claims for indemnity, I acquiesced in Mr. 

Parish’s wish to lay the Antwerp cases before the 

Department of Foreign Affairs; and have the 

honor to enclose the copy of a letter which I wrote 

to Mr. Pasquier on that subject.” 





In duplicate of Mr. Gallatin’s, No. 147. 
Paris, May 9, 1820. 

Sir: I had the honor, on the 11th of February, 
1819, to transmit to his Excellency General Des- 
solle, a memorial of Mr. David Parish, to his 
Excellency the Minister of Finances, relative to 
certain American vessels and cargoes sequestered 
at Antwerp, in the beginning of the year 1807; 
and I now beg leave to transmit a new applica- 
tion of that gentleman, addressed to your Excel- 
lency. Permit me to add a few observations to 
those contained in those memorials, and in my 
letter of the 11th of February, 1819, to General 
Dessolle. 

The only extraordinary French decree in force, 
when those vessels arrived at Antwerp, was that 
of Berlin, dated the 21st November, 1806. Some 
of its enactments were unjust, and contrary to 
the law of nations; yet it made merchandise lia- 
ble to confiscation, only in case of its being Brit- 
ish property, or of the manufacture or produce of 
Great Britain or her colonies. With respect to 
vessels coming from England, it was by that de- 
cree only declared that they should not be received 
in French ports; and such vessels were, with their 
cargoes, made liable to confiscation only in case 
they should have contravened that provision by 
means of a false declaration. It was not until 
the 17th December, 1807, that, by the still more 
arbitrary decree of Milan, neutral vessels, which 
might have been searched by an English ship, or 
sent to England, were declared to be denational- 
ized, and good prize. 
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The vessels in question were bound from the 
United States to France, but had on their passage 
heen sent forcibly to England, and were after- 
wards released. They do not seem to have come, 
in any shape, within the purview of the Berlin 
decree. 

But even if considered as coming from Eng- 
land, within the meaning of the act, as they had 
not concealed the fact by any false declaration, 
the utmost. penalty to which they were liable 
by that or any other existing decree, was not to 
be received in a French port. Their being nev- 
ertheless admitted and sequestered, instead of being 
sent off, was the act of the French Government. 
They were detained, as will immediately be shown, 
only in order to ascertain whether there was not 
some other contravention of the decree—whether 
the cargo, or some part of it, was not British pro- 
perty. Unless this can be established, or that they 
had made a false declaration, the simple fact of 
their having arrived at Antwerp from an Eng- 
lish port did not make them liable to confiscation. 

By an Imperial decision of the 2d July, 1808, 
the cargoes being of a perishable nature were or- 
dered to be sold, and the proceeds to be placed as 
a deposite in the caisse d’amortissement ; and an 
inquiry was directed to be made, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the property was not English. His 
Excellency Baron Louis, to whom, as Minister 
of Finances, the memorial of Mr. Parish above- 
mentioned had been addressed, wrote to him on 
the 22d May, 1819, that the proceeds of the sales 
had been withdrawn, by superior orders from the 
caisse @amortissement, and paid into the public 
treasury ; and he adds that they were thereby de- 
finitively acquired by the State. He has commu- 
nicated neither the date nor the tenor of those 
orders. That he should have considered them as 
precluding him, on his own authority, and with- 
out the sanction of Government, from ordering 
the money to be repaid to the American owners, 
may be understood ; and it is presumed that this 
washis meaning. He cannot have intended either 
to pronounce on the merits of the case, or to main- 
tain the untenable position that the transmission 
of the money from one public chest to another 
could have affected the rights of the parties. Its 
being expended for public purposes, instead of 
remaining as a deposite, is a proof of the wants of 
Bonaparte, but it is not a decision on the case. 
A definitive confiscation, even under the Imperial 
regime, could only take place with the usual forms, 
and by virtue of a direct and positive act to that 
effect. All that was done by that Government 
with respect to this property was the order of sale, 
the order to place the proceeds in some public 
chest, and the inquiry relative to the ownership. 
No final decision, no condemnation, has ever 
taken place. 

It happens, even that, with the exception of 
these vessels and of four others consigned to Mr. 
Ridgeway, the American Consul at Antwerp, all 
the other cargoes sequestered in that port, under 
similar circumstances, were delivered to the own- 
ers, and that the conditional bonds they had given 
were returned tothem. The principle has thus 


been decided in favor of the claimants, and 
nothing remains but to apply it to their special case. 

Having received special instructions from my 
Government in regard to this claim, it is in its 
name that I beg leave to call your Excellency’s 
attention to Mr. Parish’s memorial, and that I ask 
for that decision which justice requires, and which 
has been but too long protracted. 

Your Excellency will perceive that this decision 
does not depend on the question of the legality or 
illegality of the Berlin and Milan decrees, and 
that I have argued as if those acts had been valid. 
Although they cannot certainly be admitted as 
such by the Government of the United States, it 
is a question unconnected with the present case, 
and which is reserved for a future discussion. 

I request your Excellency to accept the assur- 


ances, &c., 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
His Excellency Baron Pasauier, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, ¢c. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams, to Mr. Gallatin, 
dated 


DeparTMENT OF STArE, 
Washington, March 31, 1821. 

“Mr. Archibald Gracie has again solicited some 
special interposition of this Government to press 
thst of France for an adjustment of his claim. 
He considered it as standing upon grounds so 
clear and incontrovertible, that the French Gov- 
ernment cannot ultimately resist the equitable ob- 
ligation of providing for it. 

“The Government of the United States cannot 
undertake to discriminate between the compara- 
tive merits of the claims of their citizens upon the 
Government of France. It asks justice for them 
all; it asks no more than justice for any. More 
than two years since, the claims of Mr. Gracie, 
and all the Antwerp cases, were recommended to 
your special attention, in the presumption that, 
standing on ground peculiarly imposing on the 
French Government, it would not be able to resist 
them, and that success in those cases would pave 
the way for it in all others. It is in this view, 
that is, by pressing this, and the Antwerp cases 
generally, the other cases would not only not be 
injured, but benefited, that your attention to them 
is suggested. The force of example, added to the 
other powerful considerations in their favor, might 
do much. But that is left altogether to your 
judgment, aided as you are by all the lights be- 
leesgine to the subject; and, unless you shall be 
satisfied that the proposed pressure will have the 
good effect contemplated, it is expected that you 
will of course decline it.” 


Mr. Adams to Mr. Gallatin. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 29, 1821. 
Str: I have the honor of enclosing, herewith, 
a copy of a letter received at this Department 
some time since, from Mr. Connel, as agent for 
sundry insurance companies in Philadelphia, hav- 
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ing claims upon the French Government; upon 
which I would refer you to the letter which I 
lately wrote you concerning the case of Mr. Gra- 
cie’s claim. These gentlemen appear to have 
received recent information, upon which they 
lace some reliance, indicating on the part of the 
Suan Government a disposition more favorable 
to claimants upon their justice, than had been 
previously manifested. Should any prospect of 
that nature be perceived by you, your own dispo- 
sition to make it available for the benefit of the 
sufferers, will, itself, serve the purpose of a stand- 
ing instruction. 
Iam, with great respect, sir, your very humble 
and obedient servant, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


(pee 


No. 193. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin, Envoy Eztra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to France, to Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, 
dated 

Paris, November 15, 1821. 


“Mr. de la Grange, the lawyer generally em- 
ployed in American cases, having requested me 
to transmit to the Minister of Foreign Affairs a 
copy of his memoir in the appeal of Richard 
Faxon, now pending before the Council of State, 
for indemnity on account of a seizure made at 
Santander, in the year 1812, I addressed to Mr. 
Pasquier, on the 3lst ultimo, a note on the sub- 
ject, copy of which, as well as of the said memo- 
rial, I have the honor to enclose. You will per- 
ceive that I took that opportunity of reminding 
the Minister of the case of the ‘ Dolly’ and ‘Tele- 
graph,’ on which it does not seem that the Minis- 
ter of Justice has yet made any report.” 





[TRANSLATION.] 


Mr. Gallatin to Baron Pasquier. 
Paris, October 31, 1821. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit to your Ex- 
cellency, under this cover, a memorial addressed 
to the King, in his Council of State, for Richard 
Faxon, a citizen of the United States, who com- 
plains of a judgment of the Board of Finances, 
approved by his Excellency the Minister of the 
same department. 

The question is, of a seizure made by the French 
customs, in 1812, at Santander, in the stores of 
Joachim Monios, of a quantity of sugars, belong- 
ing to said Faxon. The Board of Finances seems 
to have dismissed his claim, from supposed pre- 
sumption that he was not the proprietor; and your 
Excellency, by glancing over the memorial, will 
be convinced that there can be no doubt in this 
regard. 

But the board has, if I may be allowed the ex- 

ression, reserved a subsidiary question, that of 
nowing if acitizen of the United States could 
pretend to any indemnity for having suffered, in 
this part of Spain, the application of the laws of 
France, which then aimed atcolonial goods. Igno- 
rant of what laws the board speaks, I can only 


observe, generally, that none could ever give the 
right of seizing, without indemnity, upon the 
known ey of a citizen of the United States, 
deposited, for three years, without having been 
there molested, in the stores of his correspondent. 

As it is, however, possible, that the laws in 
question may be no other than the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, and the different imperial or ad- 
ministrative decrees which have been the conse- 
quence of them, I pray your Excellency to be 
pleased to lay before the Council of State the cor- 
respondence between the Ministers of the Gov- 
ernment, from that time, and those of the United 
States, as well as the other documents, which 
prove that these decrees had been repealed, in re- 
gard of the United States, long before the seizure 
of the sugars of Mr. Faxon. 

I ought also to remind your Excellency of an- 
other affair, more important for the principles 
which apply to it, bat which depends, likewise, 
upon the date of the repeal of these two celebrated 
decrees. I had the honor to address to you, under 
date of 15th March, 1820, a very long note on the 
subject of the decision of the Council of State, by 
which the claim of the proprietors of the vessels 
Dolly and Telegraph, burnt on the open sea by two 
French frigates, in November and December, 
1811, was rejected. This decision could only 
have taken place because the documents, proving 
the date of the repeal, had not been laid before 
the Council; but is supported by considerations 
which can only produce the most troublesome ef- 
fects. I can assure your Excellency, that the re- 
vision is of high importance, and I hope that you 
will judge, that a delay, which is already up- 
wards of twenty months, ought to be no farther 
prolonged. 

I pray your Excellency to accept the assur. 





ance, &c. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
No. 200. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin to the Secretary 
of State, dated 


Paris, January 14, 1822. 
‘“‘T have the honor to enclose the copy of a note 
which I wrote on the 10th instant, to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, on the subject of the Antwerp 
claims.” 





Paris, January 10, 1822. 


Sir: I had the honor on the 9th of May, 1820, 
to transmit to your Excellency’s predecessor, a 
memorial of Mr. David Parish, relative to the 
American cargoes sequestered at Antwerp in the 
beginning of the year 1807, and to add some ob- 
servations in support of the claim. Twenty 
months having since elapsed, a time amply suff- 
cient to make every inquiry respecting the merits 
of the case, I have been instructed by my Govern- 
ment to renew the application, and to call, in the 
most forcible manner, the earnest attention of His 
Majesty’s Ministers to that subject. 

In urging a decision on this reclamation, sep- 
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arately from others, there is not the most distant 
intention of abandoning the other claims of citi- 
zens of the United States for the indemnities so 
justly due to them. But it is time, after so many 
delays, to obtain at least a decisive answer, and to 
ascertain the determination of the Government of 
France in that respect. And this claim has been 
selected because it is nape free of any of the 
objections, however unfounded these may be, 
which have been suggested in regard to other 
cases. 

It is not, in the first place, necessary in this in- 
stance, to discuss questions connected with the 
illegality of any of the decrees contravening the 
law of nations, which were issued by Bonaparte. 
The vessels in question had not violated any of 
those decrees; their cargoes were not liable to 
confiscation by virtue of any provision contained 
in any edict in force at the time of their seizure. 

And, secondly, not only is the case entire; not 
only has there been no trial or condemnation of 
the cargoes ; but the principle, that they were not 
liable to confiscation, has been settled, by the de- 
cisions of Government in analogous cases, and 
even with respect to portions of the identical 
property for which indemnity is now claimed. . 

I trust that I will be able to establish both these 
positions, to your Exxcellency’s satisfaction. 

The only extraordinary decree of the French 
Government affecting the navigation of neutral 
nations, in force at the time of the arrival of the 
vessels alluded to, in a French port, was that is- 
sued at Berlin, the 21st of November, 1806. 

It was, by that decree, amongst other provisions, 
declared, 1st, that merchandise belonging to a 
British subject, or being the produce or the man- 
ufactures of colonies of Great Britain, should be 
condemned as good prize, (Article 5 and 6 ;) 2d, 
that no vessel coming directly from England, or 
from her colonies, or going there (qui s’y rendra) 
after the known publication of the decree, should 
be permitted to enter any French port, (Article 
8;) 3d, that every vessel contravening, the decree 
by a false declaration, should be seized, and 
- _” confiscated as British property, (Arti- 
cle 9. 

During the first months subsequent to that de- 
cree, a number of American vessels arrived in 
France, coming from the United States, but hav- 
ing on their passage been compelled to stop in 
England, either by British cruisers or by stress of 
weather. The question arose, whether it was in- 
tended by the 8th article of the decree, to exclude 
only vessels which had gone voluntarily to an 
English port, or whether it included even those 
which had been compelled todo it by what is called 
relache forcée. The words used in the article, ven- 
ant directement, and qui s’y rendra, seemed to favor 
the first construction ; and it was clear that if the 
last was adopted, British cruisers had nothing to do 
but to stop fora few days every neutral vessel 
bound to France, in order to destroy her external 
commerce. These, however, were questions for 
the French authorities exclusively to decide. It 
was altogether in their power to have decided 
that the vessels in question were embraced by the 
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decree, and to have refused to admit them in any 
port. The Minister of Finances, impelled by what 
was evidently for the interest of the French com- 
merce, allowed the cargoes to be provisionally 
landed and deposited in the public stores until 
the decision of Bonaparte on the question was 
known; and permitted, also, that they should be 
delivered to the consignees on their giving an ob- 
ligation to pay to the custom-house the estimated 
value thereof if so ordered by that decision. It 
was, therefore, by the act of the French Govern- 
ment, that the vessels landed their cargoes instead 
of being ordered off. And that provisional con- 
struction continued in force till the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1807, when the Director General of the 
Douanes announced, by a circular, “ That. the 
Emperor had decided that the 8th and 9th articles 
must have their full and entire execution, and that 
no vessel which had touched in England, or been 
conducted there, could be admitted.” “ Thus,” 
added the Director, “the immediate retrograda- 
tion of those vessels shall be required, whatever 
be the alleged causes of superior force, and the 
‘documents produced in proof thereof. Those 
which, by a false declaration, may conceal the 
fact of having touched in England, and succeed 
in thus entering our ports, shall be seized, and the 
vessels and their cargoes shall be proceeded against 
in the form sseoneld by the decree, in relation 
to English property.” In conformity with this 
decision, several American vessels, bound to Ant- 
werp, were sent away, amongst which may be 
mentioned, the “ Dragon” and the “ Two Bro- 
thers,” and also the Orozimbo, belonging to one 
of the owners of the cargoes for which indemnity 
is now claimed, although her cargo had already 
been actually landed. It would have been forta- 
nate for the owners of the merchandise, which is 
the object of this reclamation, that this decision 
should have been made from the first, or that 
when made, it should have been applied to their 
property. 

Amongst the American vessels arrived from the 
United States in French ports, in the year 1807, 
prior to the decision of the 4th of September, and 
which had been compelled to touch in England, 
seven came to Antwerp, consigned to two Ameri- 
can houses ; the Bordeaux Packet, Helena, North 
America, and Diamond, to that of Mr. Ridgway ; 
and the Perseverance, Hiram, and Mary, to that 
of Mr. Parish. The consignees declined availing 
themselves of the option offered by the French 
authorities to receive the cargoes on giving bond 
for their value, to abide by the final decision of 
Bonaparte.* They preferred that the cargoes 
should remain in the custom-house stores subject 

| to that decision. Their motive was obvious. 








* To this there were two exceptions, the consignees 
having subscribed obligations, Ist, for a small quantity 
of potash, (about fifteen thousand francs in value,) 
'received and sold by them on the first arrival of the 
vessels; 2dly, for the value of some of those vessels, 
; in order to enable them to leave the port. The others 
were permitted to depart without the bond being re- 
quired. 
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It was only by the subsequent decree of Milan, 
of the 23d November, 1807, that it was enacted, 
“ That all vessels which, after having touched in 
England, might, from any motive whatever, enter 
the ports of France, should be seized and confis- 
cated, as well as their cargoes, without exception 
or distinction of produce or merchandise.” The 
only causes of confiscation by the Berlin decree, 
were, concealment of the fact of having touched 
in England; and the merchandise being either 
British property, or the produce of England or 
of her colonies. It was known to the consignees, 
had already been acknowledged, and was further 
substantiated by a subsequent inquiry, that every 
part of the cargoes belonged to American citizens, 
and that no part was the produce of Great Britain, 
or of her colonies. It was equally known, and has 
never been denied, that the captains of all the 
seven vessels had, on their first arrival, made no 

“concealment; that they had all made true decla- 
rations of the compulsory touching in England, 
(relache forcée.) The expected imperial decision 
could, therefore, only apply to the joubtfal ques- 
tion, whether the vessels and cargoes in that pre- 
dicament embraced, or not, by the article of the 
decree, which forbade, in general terms, the ad- 
mission of vessels that had touched in England, 
whether the cargoes in question should be admit- 
ted or sent away. In case the decision should be 
that the vessels were, notwithstanding, the relache 
forcée, included in the article of the decree, and 
that the cargoes were inadmissible, they might 
by remaining in the public stores in their original 
state be sent out of France, and the decision be 
strictly complied with. But if, instead of that, 
those cargoes were sold, (and the consignees could 
have had no object in receiving them, but that of 
selling them, ) the exportation could not have taken 
place in conformity with the decision ; and the 
consignees, unable to comply with it, might have 
been compelled to pay the amount of the bond, 
which would have been tantamount to a confisca- 
tion of their property. 

The decision of the4th of September, 1807, being 
made only prospective, the consignees at first hoped 
that the cargoes of the seven vessels previously ar- 
rived, would be admitted to be sold for home con- 
sumption, and accordingly delivered to them. 
But when they found themselves disappointed in 
that respect, adhering to the same line of conduct 
which they had pursued, not to depart from the 
enactments of the Berlin decree, they applied, on 
the 22d of March, 1808, to the Director General 
of the Douanes, and on the 7th of April ensuing, 
renewed the application, both to him and to the 
Minister of Finances, stating that the steps they 
had taken to obtain the definitive admission of 
that merchandise having been fruitless, and the 
goods, especially the potash, rice, brown sugar, 
and cochineal, becoming gradually damaged in 
the entrepét, they now asked the permission to ex- 


port the merchandise to a foreign country, and | 


that in conformity with the decree of the 21st of 
November, 1806. 

In answer to that petition Bonaparte ordered, 
by a decision of the 2d of July, 1808, that the 





cargoes should be sold, and the proceeds deposited 
in the caisse @amortissement, and that an inquiry 
should be made on each of the vessels which had 
brought in the cargoes, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the owners were not British.. On this de. 
cision, it is only necessary to observe that -it cor- 
roborates what has already been stated, and was, 
indeed, evident, that no concealment having been 
made by the captains of their relache forcée jn 
England, no other cause or pretence for confisca- 
tion could be, or was alleged, than the apprehen- 
sion that the property was British, or of British 
origin. 

o the sale of the cargoes for the purposes in- 
tended, the consignees did of course object; and 
they succeeded in preventing it for two years. But 
to that part of the decision which ordered an in- 
quiry, they cheerfully submitted, and communi- 
cated all the documents, papers, and letters, con- 
nected with the vessels and their cargoes. A 
severe scrutiny took place, the result of which 
was altogether favorable, it being proven, in the 
clearest manner, that the cargoes were exclusively 
owned by American citizens. Of their origin 
there does not appear to have ever existed any 
doubt. 

The merchandise, notwithstanding the result of 
this inquiry, was not restored to the consignees, 
By a decree dated at Ebersdorf, the 29th of May, 
1809, 780 barrels of potash and pearlash, making 
part of the cargoes of the Perseverance and Mary, 
were put at the disposal of the Minister of War, 
and the estimated value directed to be paid by 
him in the caisse d’amortissement. That portion 
of the cargoes was accordingly taken from the en- 
trepot and delivered to that department, having 
previously been valued at near 450,000 francs, 
notwithstanding a deduction, made on account of 
the damages arising from the long detention in the 
public stores. Finally, the whole residue of the 
cargoes was sold in June, 1810, by virtue of an 
imperial decision, of the 4th of May, of that year. 
It is asserted, that, by virtue of an order sub- 
sequent to the sales, which has never been pub- 
lished nor communicated, the proceeds of those 
sales were ultimately paid in whole, or in part, 
into the public treasury. 

Your Excellency must agree with me, that, 
from the preceding statements of facts, it evidently 
follows, 1st, That, as I had stated in the begin- 
ning of this letter, there has been, in this case, no 
violation of any pouree decree, that the cargoes 
were not liable to confiscation by virtue of any 

rovision contained in any edict then in force; 2d, 
That the consignees uniformly took those decrees 
as the basis of their conduct, and committed no 
act which might impair the rights of the owners 
of the property; 3d, That, by allowing the car- 
goes to be deposited in the public stores, until the 
decision of Bonaparte was known, whether the 
vessels were or were not embraced by the article 
of the decree which forbade the admission of those 
which had gone to England, a formal engagement 
had been contracted on the part of Government, 
to permit the exportation of the merchandise in 
conformity with the decree, in case the decision 
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was against its being admitted for home consump- 
tion; 4th, That although nothing could be farther 
from the views of the Minister of Finances, yet 
it was solely owing to the doubts he entertained 
respecting the construction of the Berlin decree, 
that the cargoes fell in the possession of the cus- 
tom-house ; that it was the unforeseen consequence 
of his act, which was that of the proper French 
authority in that case, that the above mentioned 
engagement not having been fulfilled, the owners 
have, by a flagrant injustice, been to this day de- 
prived of the merchandise and of its proceeds. 

The fact that there has been no trial or con- 
demnation of the property is notorious; and I 
would at once proceed to the decisions made in 
analogous cases, was it not necessary to take, in 
the first place, notice of a most extraordinary un- 
founded inference, drawn from a fact immaterial 
in itself, and which, although not officially com- 
municated, has been made known to me by the 
parties. 

Amongst the several applications for indemnity, 
made at different times, and in various shapes, by 
the consignees, a memorial had been addressed to 
the Minister of Finances, by Mr. Parish, which, 
at his request, I transmitted on the 11th of Febru- 
ary, 1819, to Marquis Dessolle. I wrote again to 
that minister on the same subject, on the 23d of 
March following, and had requested, that a report 
intended to be made by the direction of the Dou- 
anes to the Minister of Finances, might be com- 
municated tome. This was not done: but H. E. 


Baron Louis wrote to Mr. Parish on the 22d of 


May, of the same year, that the proceeds of the 
sales had been withdrawn, by superior orders, from 
the caisse @amortissement, and paid into the pub- 
lic treasury ; and he added, that they were there- 
by detinitively acquired by the State. This infer- 
ence appeared so preposterous, that, when alluding 
to it in my letter of the 9th of May, 1820, to H. 
E. Baron Pasquier, I said, that I presumed the 
meaning of the Minister of Finances to have sim- 
ply been, that he considered the orders in question 
as precluding him, on his own authority, and 
without the sanction of Government, from or- 
dering the money to be repaid to the American 
owners. 

The assertion having, however, been made in 
that broad way, I am compelled to refute it. But 
I beg your Excellency to be persuaded that I do 
it only in an hypothetical way, and in the dis- 
charge of my responsibility, and that I do not sup- 
pose, or mean to insinuate, that it ever has been, 
or can be, the intention of His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, seriously, to resort to such an untenable pre- 
tence, for the purpose of avoiding the payment of a 
just debt. I consider the objection as being the 
work of a subordinate agent, whose duty it may 
have been to collect whatever might be suggested 
against claims on the public treasury, and the 
communication to Mr. Parish, as only intended to 
afford him the means of knowing and repelling 
every such suggestion. For that purpose, the fol- 
lowing observations will, it is hoped, be deemed 
conclusive : 





vention between France and the United States, of 
the 30th September, 1800;* which was in full 
foree when the vessels in question arrived at Ant- 
werp, that the established courts for prize causes 
should alone take cognizance of them; that when- 
ever such tribunal, of either of the parties, should 
pronounce judgment against any vessel, or goods, 
or property, claimed by the citizens of the other 
party, the sentence, or decree, should mention the 
reasons, or motives, on which the same should 
have been founded; and that an authenticated 
copy of the sentence, or decree, and of all the pro- 
ceedings in the case, should, if demanded, be de- 
livered to the commander, or agent, of the said 
vessel. By the 10th article of the Berlin decree, 
the Council of Prizes at Paris was, accordingly, 
charged to decide on all cases arising under the 
said decree, in the following words: “ Notre 
‘ Conseil des Prises & Paris est chargé de décider 
‘ de toutes contestations qui pourront s’élever au 
‘sujet des prises qui en vertu du présent décret 
‘ pourront étre faites, tant dans notre empire que 
‘ dans les pays occupés par nos troupes.” There 
having never been any trial, in the cases in ques- 
tion, before the Council of Prizes, there can have 
been no condemnation of the property, in confor- 
mity either with the solemn obligations of the 


treaty, or with the provisions of the only decree in 


force at the time, and applicable to those cases. 

2. Independent of any of the considerations drawn 
from treaty obligations, or from the provisions of 
the decree itself, it is equally repugnant to the 
principles of the law of nations, as generally re- 
cognised by the civilized world, and to those of 
the municipal laws of any civilized nation, to 
consider the order in question as implying the 
condemnation of the property of the parties, or as, 
in the smallest degree, aflecting their rights. 
There was not, in this case, even the form of a 
trial; no hearing of the parties; uo notice given 
to them of any alleged grounds of condemnation, 
or even of any intention to bring them toa trial. 
Nor was the order alluded to communicated tothem, 
or made public, either in the bulletin of laws, or 
in any other manner. On those topies it is unne- 
cessary to dwell—it is sufficient to have stated 
them. Iwill only observe, that, without publicity 
in laws or decrees, there would be no guarantee 





*The convention was to be in force for eight years, 
from the date of the exchange of the ratifications, 
which took place at Paris on the 3ist of July, 1801. 


+ This provision appears to have been omitted in 
the Milan decrees of the 23d of November and 17th 
December, 1807. Buteven then, condemnations took 
place only by virtue of special and positive imperial 
decisions to that effect, and were not inferred from an 
order to pay in the treasury. Thus, in the case of 
the Sally, condemned under those decrees, the Min- 
ister of Finances wrote on the 6th of November, 1810, 
to the Director General of the Douanes, “ J’ai l’hon- 
neur de vous informer que par décision du 30 Octobre 
dernier, Sa Majesté a ordunné la confiscation du 
navire Américain la Sally, Capitaine M. Brown, ainsi 
que de sa cargaison, pour cause de deux relaches en 


1. It was agreed, by the 22d article of the con- ! Angleterre. 


18th Con. lst Sess.—94 
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for the rights of individuals ; that publication has, 


therefore, by the laws of every well-ordered coun- 
try, of France as well as of every other, always 
been made a necessary ingredient of any judg- 
ment or decree affecting such rights; and that-the 
fact of the order, in this case, not having been 
published, or at least communicated, is alone a 
conclusive proof that it was a mere administra- 
tive order, binding on the public functionaries to 
whom it was directed, and in no shape impairing 
or affecting the ultimate rights of the parties. 

3. The official reports and acts of Government, 
since the restoration, are in direct contradiction 
with the inference attempted to be drawn, that 
the payment (versement) into the treasury, or 
the application to public purposes, of funds before 
deposited there, is tantamount to a definitive ac- 

uisition to the State of such funds, and releases it 
from the obligation of repaying the same. This 
will be fully demonstrated by the following quo- 
tations from the report of the Minister of Finances 
(Baron Louis himself ) of July, 1814. 

(The French is here, as in every other place 
where it occurs in the document, omitted, when 
supplied by a translation.] 

“ The caisse damortissement was instituted as a 
depositary of the funds of securities; the judi- 
ciary deposites, and several individual deposites, 
were intrusted to it on a provision of restitution. 
All these funds were, for a long time, by the orders 
of the chief of the Government, employed for the 
expenses of the State; ——. The funds deposited 
in the caisse d’amortissement, are the securities—they 
amount —— to the sum of , (of which it) 
has only actually received a sum of ——. The 
surplus has been paid over, and remains in the 
Treasury, for 88,675,000 francs, &c. The judi- 
ciary deposites placed in the caisse d’amortissement, 
amount to 11,814,000. The other funds in depo- 
site, are —— total 7,358,000. The reimbursements 
on these funds have been continued, &c. 

“The funds deposited in the caisse de service, 
amount —— tot. 43,000,000. The reimburse- 
ments of the funds deposited have been faithfully 
continued, although they had been expended, &c. 

“The necessity of anticipations introduced 
them from the commencement of each duty, and 
they have often been extended to all the funds 
which this Minister (of Finances) could obtain, 
and they have devoured the funds deposited, &c. 
The arrearage of the Minister of Finances on the 
1st April, is composed of deposites expended,” &c. 

I must here beg leave to observe, that I do not 


mean to say, that H. E. Baron Louis was incon- | | 


sistent with himself with respect to the question 
relative to the proceeds of the Antwerp cargoes. 
The transaction was probably unknown to ‘him, 
or not attended to at the date of the report alluded 
to; or he may, at that time, have already been 
told, that they made no part of those deposites 
(dépots consommés) which Government was bound 
to reimburse. All that concerns me is, to refute 
the inference, as made in his letter to Mr. Parish, 
that such deposites were acquired to the State 
merely because they had, by superior orders, been 
withdrawn from a certain caisse,and paid (verses) 


inthe Treasury. And it follows, irresistibly, from 
the quotations Ihave made, that it was the gep. 
eral habit of the head of the Government, at that 
time, to apply, to the expenses of the State, when- 
ever exigencies required it, every species of depos. 
ited funds, without regard to their origin, or to the 
particular chest in which they were deposited; 
that the proceeds of the Antwerp cargoes would 
not have been any more respected had they been 
nominally left in the caisse d’amortissement, instead 
of being transferred (versés) into the treasury; 
that the funds originally deposited, although with. 
drawn and expended, (consommés) continued to 
be faithfully reimbursed by Government, and es- 
pecially that the payment (versement) in the 
treasury did not, as is clearly proven in the ip- 
stance of the cautionnemens, operate as a release 
from the obligation of reimbursing the funds thus 
diverted and expended. I will add, that, although 
those cautionnemens are not, from their nature, 
generally considered as a debt, the payment of 
which may be required, (dette exigible) yet a very 
considerable portion has actually been reimbursed 
to the functionaries or persons belonging to ter- 
ritories formerly annexed to France, which make 
no longer part of it. 

4. The Council of State has decided, in an an- 
alogous case, that the payment in the treasury 
was not tantamount to a condemnation. In Jan- 
uary, 1810, the American vessel Eagle had been 
captured within five leagues of the shore, bya 
French privateer, and conducted to the port of 
Passage. The captured and captors made a con- 
promise on the subject; but the vessel and cargo 
were seized, sequestered, sold, and the proceeds 
paid in the treasury, by virtue of the decrees 
passed at that time by Bonaparte, under color of 
reprisals. The case was brought before the Cous- 
cil of State, who, on the 20th of April, 1820, rati- 
fied the compromise above mentioned, notwith- 
standing the opposition both of the captured and 
the general direction of the Douanes. The firs 
reason assigned for this decision is in the follow- 
ing words: “Considérant qu’il n’existe dans |’es- 
péce aucun acte qui ait prononcé la confiscation 
du navire l’Aigle au profit du Gouvernement F'ran- 
gois.” This case and that of the Antwerp vessels 
may differ in many other respects; but the Eagle 
was included in the general, arbitrary, and un- 
justifiable seizures, known by the name of the Si. 
Sebastian sequestration; and the vessels and car- 
goes, thus sequestered, are, so far as relates to the 
particular question now under discussion, precise- 
y in the same predicament as the Antwerp car- 
goes. They were equally sold, nearly at the same 
time, and the proceeds were equally, by a similar 
order, paid in the treasury and applied to public 
purposes. Indeed, from the comparison of dates, 
and other information obtained, I may assert that 
the identical order by which the proceeds of the 
Antwerp cargoes were directed to be paid in the 
treasury, included all the others which had been 
sequestered; and, amongst them, the St. Sebas- 
tian and Passage vessels and cargoes, includivg 
the Eagle. The fact, at all events, of the pro- 
ceeds of sales in this last case, having, like those 
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of the Antwerp cargoes, been paid into the treas- 
ury, is not only notorious, but was within the full 
knowledge and view of the Council of State 
when the above decision was made. For, in the 
observations laid before it by the direction of the 
Douanes, in opposition to the claim of the captors, 
it is expressly stated “que c’est en vertu d’ordres 
émanés de S. M., et ayant pour base le droit de 
représailles, que le séquestre avoit été mis, la 
vente effectuée, et le produit versé au trésor.” In 
declaring, therefore, that there existed no act 
which had pronounced the confiscation of the 
vessel Eagle to the profit of the French Govern- 
ment, the Council of State has explicitly and 
directly decided that an order issued from Bona- 
parte, directing the sale of a vessel and cargo, and 
that the proceeds should be paid in the treasury, 
was not an act pronouncing the confiscation of 
such vessel and cargo, or of their proceeds. 

Your Excellency will probably think that it was 
superfluous ¢1 my part to have accumulated such 
an overwhel.aing mass of proofs for the purpose 
of crushing a mere shadow, which may be dissi- 
pated without recurring to any extraneous consid- 
eration. In taking for granted the order alluded 
to by Baron Louis, it must be assumed such as he 
had stated it, that is to say, as simply directing 
the withdrawing of the proceeds of sales from a 
certain chest, and their being paid into the treas- 
ury. Indeed, had there been any — further 
affecting the question, in that document, he would 
not have failed to-mention it in support of the in- 
ference attempted to be drawn. Such a decree, 
from its nature, must be strictly construed; it can- 
not be extended beyond what appears on the face 
of it, beyond its positive enactments, and be made 
to say what is not contained in it. Had it been 
intended, not only to make use of the property for 
immediate exigencies, but to pronounce its defini- 
tive condemnation, there could have been no mo- 
tive, since the decree was not to be published, for 
not inserting in it a positive clause to that effect, 
as was done in the other cases where condemna- 
tion was the object. But, whatever may have 
been the intention, the omission of such a clause 
is of itself, and alone, conclusive against the gra- 
tuitous and unjustifiable assertion, that the order 
is tantamount to a condemnation. The order in 
question does not confiscate the property, because 
it contains no clause to that effect. 

The acts and the decisions of the Government, 


directly supporting or recognising the justice of 


the claim, will now be stated. 

All the vessels which arrived, under similar 
circumstances with those whose cargoes were se- 
questered at Antwerp, subsequent to the decision 
of the 4th of September, 1807, and prior to the 
Milan decree of the 23d of November ensuing, 
instead of being detained, were refused admittance 
and sent off. One of them at least, the Orozimbo, 
was within the power of the Government, and 
her cargo, which, as has already been stated, was 
actually landed on account of repairs wanted by 
the vessel, might certainly have been seized. On 
the same principle on which she was suffered to 
depart with that cargo, those of the seven vessels 












reviously detained, should have been allowed to 

exported. ‘To admit that she was not liable to 
seizure, was an acknowledgment that there was 
no right to sequester and sell those of the other 
vessels. But there are other cases still more in 
point. 

It was only in the instance of the seven vessels 
in question that it was agreed that the cargoes 
should be deposited in the public stores until the 
final decision respecting the construction of the 
Berlin decree was known. The consignees of all 
the other numerous vessels which arrived during 


the same period, and under the same circum- - 


stances, in the other ports of France, preferred to 
avail themselves of the’opinion given by the Min- 
ister of Finances, to receive the cargoes, and to 
give bond for the estimated value thereof. The 
obligations (soumissions) subscribed by the con- 
signees, were in the following form : 

“State of the merchandise brought into this 
port by the ship ——, which we claim from the 
sequestration of the custom-house, where they are 
deposited by order,” &c. 

{Here follows the enumeration and valuation 
of the merchandise.] 

* Which sum of —— we submit, with our se- 
curity for the whole debt , to represent to the 
receiver of the customs of ——, if the decision of 
His Imperial Majesty ordain it, on account of the 
forced visit in England of said shi , We re- 
serving, in need, recourse to the legal tribunal. 
Done at ——, the ——. 

“(Signed) The trustees and their security.” 

The number of cases in which obligations of 
this kind were’ given, is known to the French 
Government, though not to me; but it embraces, 
as already stated, all the vessels, the seven which 
came to Antwerp only excepted, which, having 
been compelled to touch in England, arrived in 
French ports, from the publication of the Berlin 
decree in the latter end of the year 1806, until the 
decision of the 4th of September took place. 

In no instance whatever has the payment of 
any one of these obligations been enforced. In 
every other instance but that of the Antwerp car- 
goes, those of vessels precisely in the same pre- 
dicament, have been sold for the use of the own- 
ers, no steps taken to recover the estimated value 
for which the obligations were given, and, in 
some instances, at least, those obligations have 
been positively annulled. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of obtaining information on the last 
point, the parties interested in the Antwerp claim 
have been able to furnish me with the following 
extracts of two decisions : 

“NAPOLEON, &c. 20th September, 1809. 

“ The underwritten recognizance to the custom- 
house of Marseilles by M. M. Autran Bellier, to 
answer for the value of the cargo of the American 
ship Eliza, which was remitted to their disposal, 
is annulled.” 








“ 16th November, 1809. 
“ The same decrees in favor of M. Hottinguer, 


| for the cargo of the American ship Ann, arrived 
at Cherbourg.” 


Whatever may have been the motive of Gov- 
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ernment for not enforcing the payment of those 
obligations, the omission of doing it in any case 
whatever, is an absolute recognition, on its part, 
that there was no ground for confiscation; and 
the two instances quoted are sufficient to estab- 
lish the fact of positive decisions, in cases per- 
fectly similar to that which is the object of the 
present reclamation. 

The same principle has been applied even to a 
portion of the identical property sequestered at 
Antwerp, the payment of similar obligations, 
which, as already stated, had been subscribed, not 
only for some of the vessels, but also for a small 
re of the cargo of one of them, having never 

n enforced. 

Finally, indemnity has actually been paid, since 
the restoration, for a considerable portion of one 
of the cargoes. 

The house of Mr. Parish had, a short time after 
the arrival of the vessels, sold to Messrs. Fillietaz 
& Co., of Antwerp, 256 bales of cotton, part of 
the cargo of the ship Hiram. It being then con- 
fidently expected that the merchandise would be 
delivered to the parties, the sale was absolute, and 
at the risk of Mr. Fillietaz. He paid the purchase 
money, received a proper bill of sale, and became 
thus vested with all the rights of the original 
shipper, but without recourse against him or the 
consignees. ‘He was disappointed in his expecta- 
tion of receiving the merchandise thus purchased. 
His cotton shared the fate of the rest, and was 
sold in the same manner, and at the same time, 
for a sum exceeding 400,000 frances. The pro- 
ceeds, undistinguished from those of the other 
cargoes, were, in the same manner, and under the 
same order, paid in the Treasury. He applied for 
indemnity, as a subject or resident of Belgium, to 
the mixed commission, appointed under the trea- 
ties and conventions of Paris. His claim was 
allowed, and placed in the first class, that of cau- 
tionnemens and deposites ;* and he has received, 
in payment, an inscription of five per cent. con- 
solidated French stock, amounting, in principal, 
to 495,760 francs, bearing interest from the 22d of 
March, 1819, together with 10,726 francs in spe- 
cie, for arrears of interest, after deducting the 
commission expenses or charges. 

It has now been fully demonstrated, not only 
that the claim is founded in strict justice ; not 
only that the property was never confiscated, and 
that there never was any decision to that effect, 
either in that or similar cases; not only that, on 
the contrary, there have been positive decisions 
recognising the validity of the claim; but, also, 
that other foreigners, who had become owners of 


* Mr. Mertens, of Bruxelles, formerly a partner in 
the house of Mr. Ridgway, presented a claim to the 
same commission, for the whole amount which had 
been consigned to that house. His application was 
rejected on correct grounds ; because, although him- 
self a subject of Belgium, his house was American, 
and because they were only consignees, and not own- 
ers of the cargoes, the right to which, with the excep- 
tion of the sale to Mr. Fillietaz, has remained the 
property of American citizens. 


part of it, have been indemnified by virtue of the 
treaties concluded between His Mninesy’s Gov- 
ernment and foreign Powers. Permit me to add 
that France has received, and continues to enjoy 
the benefit of, the money arising from the sales of 
the cargoes. 

That money was paid in the Treasury, and 
applied towards defraying the public expenses of 
the State. Had it been restored to the legitimate 
owners, and not thus applied, those expenses 
would have been exactly the same. The only 
difference would have been that the large arriere 
left unpaid by Bonaparte, would have been stili 
further increased precisely by the sum thus de- 
tained from the American citizens. With what 
good faith the whole of that arriere, without even 
excepting the expenses of the Hundred Days, has 
been liquidated and paid by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, is well known. In fact, unless France 
sets up two measures, one for her own subjects 
and all other foreigners, and another for the citi- 
zens of the United States, it is impossible that she 
can refuse discharging this just debt. 

I beg leave to apply, not only for that payment, 
but, also, for a speedy decision. The United 
States had, from the most friendly motives, yielded 
to the reluctance to take up the subject of Ameri- 
can claims, which was evinced in the year 1817. 
The objection arising from the state of the finances, 
and from the enormous amount of the demands 
pressing, at that time, on the resources of France, 
has now happily ceased to exist. Time amply 
sufficient has, in the mean while, been taken, for 
every possible investigation of this claim. The 

arties have already experienced most grievous 
osses, from the long detention of so large an 
amount of property. They should not be tortured 
by further vexatious delays. Justice, when too 
tardy, often fails in itsobject. When it is known, 
as in this case, that such is the nature of the claim 
that it will ultimately be paid, intriguing specula- 
tors are never wanting, who try to take advantage 
of the distance and the necessities of the claimants, 
to purchase their rights at a depreciated rate. 
Such attempts, which, even when not actually 
tainted, never can avoid the suspicion of corrup- 
tion, it has been my duty to repel, and heretofore 
with success. I have told the parties to listen to 
no proposals, to reject every indirect interference, 
that their claim was indisputable, and must neces- 
sarily be allowed. Weemploy, to attain that ob- 
ject, no other but direct means; no weapons but 
those of argument. I trust they will not have 
been used in vain, when the appeal is made to 
your known loyalty, to His Majesty’s high sense 
of justice, to those principles of good faith, in dis- 
charging the obligations of the State, which, 
in every instance but that of the American 
claims, had uniformly distinguished his Govern- 
ment. 

I request your Excellency to aecept the reiter- 
ated assurances of the distinguished considera- 
tion with which I have the honor to be, &c., 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 

Viscount pp MonTMORENCY, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, &c. 
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No, 203. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Uni- 
ted States to France, to Mr. Adams, Secretary of 
State, dated 

Paris, January 28, 1822. 


“] had yesterday a conference with the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, on the subject of the Ant- 
werp claims. In the course of it, I referred him 
to my letters to one of his predecessors, of the 9th 
November, 1816, and of the 22d of April, 1817; 
to the first, in order that he might have a general 
view of the natdre and extent of our claims; to 
the other, for the purpose of showing both the 
cause of the delay which had taken place on that 
subject, and that we had always considered the re- 
clamations for property sequestered and not con- 
demned, to be of such nature that the claims ought 
to be liquidated and paid in the ordinary course 
of business, and did not require any diplomatic 
transaction. I then stated, that dikcenh our 
commercial difficulties might have justly claimed 
the more immediate attention of the two Govern- 
ments, yet there was this difference between the 


two subjects, that the last was only one of mutual | 


convenience, each party being, after all, at liberty, 
though at the risk of encountering countervailing 
measures, to regulate his own commerce as he 

leased ; whilst the question of indemnity, for in- 
juries sustained, was one of right. 
we demanded justice, and I was sorry to be obliged 
to say, that, notwithstanding my repeated appli- 
cations, during a period of near six years, I had 
not been able to obtain redress in one single in- 
stance for my fellow-citizens; an observation, 
which applied not only to cases which had arisen 
under the former Government of France, but also 
to wrongs sustained under that of His Majesty. 
Such result could not escape the notice of my 
Government, and had accordingly, been com- 
plained of, in the most pointed manner, in the in- 
structions I had from time totime received. There 
was, indeed, an aggravating and most extraordi- 
nary circumstance, with respect to the applications 
relative to injuries sustained under Bonaparte’s 
Government. Not only had I failed in obtaining 
redress, but I had not even been honored with an 
answer. It could not be concealed, that such a 
course of proceeding, on the partof France, had a 
tendency to impair the friendly relations between 


In this case | 


This candid declaration was made, he said, in 
full confidence that I would understand it as an 
opinion formed on a first impression, and as being 
only his individual opinion ; he had not yet con- 
ferred on the subject with the Minister of Finances 
or his other colleagues, which he promised to do 
without delay, and to lay the subject before the 
King as soon as possible. Speaking of our claims 
generally, he alluded to the hardship that the 
King’s Government should be made responsible 
for all the misdeeds of Bonaparte; an observation, 
to which I did not think necessary to answer, as 
he spoke only of the hardship of the case, and did 
not assert that the obligation did not exist.” 


No. 208. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin to Mr. Adams. 


Paris, April 23, 1822. 

“In several conversations I had with Viscount 
de Montmorency, on the subject of the Antwerp 
cases, he always evinced a sense of the justice 
of the claim, and a disposition that indemnity 
should be made, but I have not yet been able 
to obtain an official answer; and finding that 
objections, which were not distinctly stated, 
were still made by the Department of Finances, 
I asked Mr. Montmorency’s permission to con- 
fer on the subject with Mr. de Villele, in order 
that I might clearly understand what prospect 
there was of obtaining justice. This was readily 
assented to, and I had accordingly an interview 
yesterday with that Minister. 

“] found that Mr. de Villele had only a general 
knowledge of the subject, and had not read my 
note of the 10th January last, to which I referred 
him, and which he promised to peruse with atten- 
tion. It appeared, however, to me, that, although 


| he was cautious not to commit himself, he was 
| already satisfied, from the inspection of the papers 


in his Department, and without having seen my 
argument, that the claim was just, and that the 

round assumed by Baron Louis, in his letter to 
Mr. Parish, was untenable. 

“ His objections to a payment of the claim at 
this time, supposing that on a thorough investiga- 
tion it proved to be just, were the following: 

“1st. There were no funds at his disposal, from 
which the payment could be made; and it was 
absolutely necessary that an application should 
be made to the Chambers for that purpose: a de- 


the two countries, and might have an unfavorable | mand which would be very ill received, as it had 


effect, even in the discussion of other subjects. 
therefore earnestly requested that he would im- 
mediately attend to the reclamation now before 
him, and no longer delay the decision which we 


I | been 


generally supposed that France was relieved 

from every foreign claim of that description. 
“2d. Such was the amount of wrongs commit- 

ted by Bonaparte, and the acknowledged impossi- 


had a right to expect.” | bility that France could repair them all, that the 

“ Viscount Montmorency at once answered, that | European Powers, although with arms in their 
he had read the papers relative to the Antwerp hands, and occupying a part of the country, had 
sequestrations, and that he was struck with the | consented to receive, asa payment in full, a stipu- 
justice of the claim. He regretted, he added, that | lated sum, which fell very short of the amount 


the settlement of this reclamation should have | 


fallen on the present Ministry; that a decision 
had not taken place in the year 1819; that such 
an objection as that complained of, had, at that 
time, been raised by the Ministry of Finances. 


of their claims. The payments thus made by 


| France, had therefore been in every instance 


the result of an agreement, (d’une transaction,) 
founded on equitable principles, and on an aban- 
donment, on the part of the foreign Powers, of 
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a considerable part of their claims. It appeared 
to him impossible that an application for funds 
could be made to the Chambers, for the purpose 
of satisfying American claims, unless it was also 
the result of a transaction of a similar nature. 

“ 3d. Even in that case, the engagement to pay 
any sum at this time, for that object, would for 
the reasons already stated, and for many others 
arising from the change of Government, appear 
extremely hard. The only way to render it pala- 
table was, that it should be accompanied by the 
grateful information, that our commercial difficul- 
ties were arranged in a satisfactory manner. He 
regretted, anttlods, extremely, that the discussion 
of the two subjects had been separated, one being 
treated in the United States, and the other here; 
and he asked, whether it was probable that the re- 
sult of the negotiation at Washington would be 
known at Paris before the next session of the 
Chambers, which is to take place in June next. 

“JT must say, that these observations did not 
appear to be made with an intention of throwing 
new obstacles in the way of an adjustment of our 
claims, but for the purpose of stating the difficul- 
ties which the Government would have to encoun- 
ter, in any attempt to effect that object. It was 
not the less necessary to reply to the suggestions 
thus made: and I observed, with respect to the 
delays which had taken place, that they were to 
be ascribed solely to the French Government. It 
was in consequence of the determination of the 
Duke of Richelieu, and I referred to my letter to 
him of the 22d of April, 1817; it was against my 
opinion, and notwithstanding my strong remon- 
strances, that the subject had been postponed, and 
that provision was not made for our claims at the 
same time as for those of subjects of the European 
Powers. But I had taken care to remind the Duke 
of Richelieu, when the communication for the last 
object was made to the Legislative Body, that the 
American claims were not included in the settle- 
ment; and he had accordingly expressly stated in 
that communication, that the sum to be voted 
would discharge France from all demands on the 
part of the subjects of the European Powers. This 
was so well understood, that the subsequent grant 
of seven millions had been voted for the purpose 
of discharging the Algerine claims. Ours alone 
remained unsettled ; and the Chambers must have 
expected, and could not therefore be astonished, 
that an application for that object should also be 
made to them. 

“ As to the propriety of a convention, for the 
general adjustment of the claims of American 
citizens, I informed Mr. de Villele, that this was 
prenieey what the United States had asked ; and 

referred him to my note of the 9th November, 
1816, which to this day remained unanswered. 
The extraordinary silence of the French Govern- 
ment, was at least a proof of its reluctance to 
adopt that mode of settlement, and there was an 
intrinsic difficulty in what he called a transac- 
tion. The United States could have no objection 
to a partial admission and reimbursement of the 
claims of their citizens; but they would not, in 
order to obtain that object, sacrifice other recla- 


mations equally just, and give that general re- 
lease which France was desirous to obtain, in 
consideration of that partial payment. Under 
these circumstances, it was a natural, and per- 
haps the most practicable, course to press a set- 
tlement of those claims, which it might be pre- 
sumed she intended ultimately to pay. To repel 
this, on a plea that a convention, embracing the 
whole, was a preferable mode, was an untenable 
position, so long as our overture, having the last 
object in view, remained unanswered. 

“After having expressed my sincere wishes, 
that an arrangement of our commereial difficul- 
ties might soon be effected, and having shown, 
from a recapitulation of what had taken place at 
the time, that the transfer of the negotiations, for 
that object, to Washington, was owing to the 
French Government, I stated that there was no 
connexion, whatever, between that and the sub- 
ject of our claims, and that even when discusssed 
at the same place, they had always been treated 
distinctly. Sur reclamations were of much older 
date, and not to speak of the former Government 
of this country, they had, since the restoration, 
been pending near four years, before any discus- 
sion of our commercial relations had commenced. 
I was ready to acknowledge that it would be, at 
any time, an unpleasant duty for His Majesty’s 
Ministers to be obliged to ask funds for the pur- 
pose of repairing the injuries sustained, during a 
former period, by the citizens of a foreign nation; 
and I was sensible that the task would be more 
easy after the settlement than during the existence 
of other difficulties. But justice, and our perse- 
verance, on which he might rely, required that 
the duty, however unpleasant, should, at some 
time, be performed; and I was the less disposed 
to acquiesce in new and vexatious delays, on the 
ground alluded to, because the result of the nego- 
tiations was very uncertain. The delay, in that 
respect, was solely due to the French Government; 
they had thrown great obstacles in the way of an 
arrangement, by biending other subjects with that 
immediately to be attended to; afterwards, they 
became sensible, in the latter end of September 
last, that it was necessary to send new instructions 
to Mr. de Neuville. I had, in the month of Octo- 
ber, made every representation, and given all the 
explanations which could be necessary ; yet, the 
instructions to Mr. de Neuville were not, as I un- 
derstood, sent till late in January, and had not 
yet, I believed, been received on the 12th of March. 
The success of the negotiation depended on the 
nature of those instructions, with which I was not 
acquainted. If they produced no favorable result, 
the consequence would only be, that the commerce 
between the two countries would be lessened, and 
flow through indirect channels—probably to our 
mutual loss, and to the profit of the British man- 
ufacturers and navigation. But, however this 
might be lamented, it was only a question of pol- 
icy—each of the two nations had a right to regu- 
late her commerce, as in her opinion best suited 
her interest. But, with respect to our claims, it 
was a question of right, the consideration of which 
ought not, and could not, be abandoned or post- 
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poned, even if the commercial relations should 
continue to be less extensive and less advantage- 
ous than they had formerly been, or might again 
become, in case a satisfactory arrangement, re- 
specting the discriminating duties, was made; 
whether the result of the negotiation would be 
known here in June, it was, of course, impossible 
for me to “5 - 

“Mr. de Villele, having taken memoranda, and 
promised to read the notes to which I had alluded, 
asked me, whether there was any difference be- 
tween Mr. Parish’s claim (meaning the three ves- 
sels consigned to his house) and that for the four 
other Antwerp ships? to which I answered, most 
decidedly, in the negative. He then, having the 
decree of the 22d of July, 1818, before him, in- 
quired in what consisted the difference between 
the Antwerp claims and those for other property 
sequestered and embraced by the same decree, viz: 
the St. Sebastian seizures and the vessels given 
up by Holland. I answered—none, whatever, in 
substance, and that the reason why a specific ap- 
plication was made for the Antwerp claims, alone, 
in my letter of the 10th January last, was that, 
having already demanded indemnity for all the 
claims, particularly in my note of 9th November, 
1816, the claimants, who relied on the exertions 
of their Government to obtain redress, had gener- 
ally thought it unnecessary to make separate ap- 
plications; Mr. Parish, however, being on the 
spot, had urged a special decision in his case, and 
my Government having, for the reasons already 
stated, acquiesced in that course, the Antwerp 
claims were, in that manner, first presented to the 
consideration of that of France. But, I had ex- 
pressly stated in my note, that this was not, in 
any way, to be construed as an abandonment of 
other claims, equally just, although their features 
might not, in every respect, be precisely the same. 
Between the Antwerp and the other claims for 
property sequestered and not condemned, I knew 
none but merely nominai differences. The St. 
Sebastian vessels and cargoes had been seized and 
sold under an untenable and frivolous pretence, 
that of retaliation, to which a retrospective effect 
had been given. The Antwerp cargoes had been 
seized and sold, without any pretence whatever 
being assigned for it. In neither case had a con- 
demnation taken place. In both cases we had 
always claimed restitution, or trial, before the 
ordinary competent tribunal. The right to ask 
for such trial was, in both cases, derived from the 
law of nations, and it was, for the Antwerp 


cargoes, also founded on positive treaty stipu- 
lations.” 





Mr. Gallatin to the Secretary of State—No. 212. 


Paris, May 13, 1822. 
Sir: I have the honor to enclose the copy of a 
letter I wrote, on the 3d instant, to Viscount Mont- 
morency, on the subject of the Antwerp claims. 
He has promised an answer; but, as he spoke, 
though in vague terms, of objections, which it 
would be better to prevent, rather than to answer, 





I asked him an interview, which is to take place 
on Saturday next. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 





Mr, Gallatin to the Viscount Montmorency. 
Paris, May 3, 1822. 


Sir: I had the honor, on the 10th of January 
last, to address to your Excellency a note, relative 
to the American cargoes sequestered at Antwerp. 
But, although the conversations I had since the 
honor to have with your Excellency on that sub- 
ject, had led me to hope that there was a disposi- 
tion to render a tardy justice to the claimants, the 
note still remains unanswered. 

It is my duty to remind, also, your Excellency, 
that all the former notes which [ had the honor 
to address to His Majesty’s Ministers, either with 
respect to that reclamation, or, generally, on the 
subject of the American claims, and particularly 
the note of the 9th of November, 1816, have shared 
the same fate. That, on a subject so important, 
no official answer should, for such length of time, 
have been given to the earnest and repeated ap- 
plications of a friendly Power; that, where favors 
are not asked, but justice is demanded, there 
should have been such a tacit perseverance in 
avoiding even to discuss the question, must be 
allowed a most uncommon proceeding in the in- 
tercourse between independent nations. 

To these considerations I beg leave to add, that 
two American citizens, with powers from the 
owners of the greater part of the Antwerp cargoes, 
have been here for a length of time, one of them 
for a year, for the sole purpose of pursuing and 
liquidating that claim; and that they both unite 
in requesting that they may be no longer detained, 
and that, at all events, a decision may be made 
in that case. 

Permit me, therefore, most earnestly to request 
from your on that no further delays ma 
take place, and to ask that official answer, whic 
I have never doubted, would, when made, prove 
satisfactory to the just expectation of the parties 
interested. 

I request your Excellency to accept the renewed 
assurance of the distinguished consideration with 
which, &c. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 





Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin to the Secretary 
of State, No. 216, dated 


Paris, June 13, 1822. 
“The conference I had, on the 18th ultimo, 
with Viscount de Montmorency, on the subject of 
the American claims, turned principally on the 
difficuities which this Government would find in 
effecting an arrangement with us. The result of 


| a free conversation on what was practicable, seem- 


ed to be, that a definitive agreement was prefer- 
able to a partial payment, and that the choice 
must, in that respect, be between the two follow- 
ing modes: either the payment of a stipulated 
sum, in full discharge of the demands of the Uni- 
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ted States for spoliations, and to be distributed by | King’s Council, the examination of the claims 
their Government ; or, the reference of the whole | which form the object of your letter of the 34 
case to a joint commission, which, in case of | May. I have the honor, &c. 
disagreement, would refer the disputed points to MONTMORENCY. 
a Sovereign eee = two ne 
“ Although Mr. de Montmorency a red to : j 
sumtin é - be personally well desaevl, te did Mr. Gallatin to the Viscount Hontmorsncy. 
not conceal that there were ‘objections in the Paris, June 23, 1822. 
Council of Ministers; and he stated,a few days! Sir: I had the honor to receive your Excellen- 
after, that they were inclined to postpone the | cy’s letter of the 1st instant, in answer to mine of 
subject, until the result of the negotiation at| the 3d of May, relative to the American reclama- 
Washington was ascertained. I concluded, ne- | tions. 
vertheless, to insist for an answer to my last note,| It is satisfactory to find that the unfavorable 
being satisfied that it would not amount to a re- | suggestions heretofore made on that subject are no 
jection, which would have committed hereafter | longer alluded to, and that the only reason assign- 
this Government, and that there would be some! ed for its postponement is foreign to the merits of 
advantage in obtaining, at least, something more | the claim. I had expected no less from the jus- 
than verbal from them. The answer of the I tice of His Majesty’s Government. But this new 
instant, was accordingly received, copy of which | delay is as vexatious as unexpected ; and the 
is herewith enclosed. We had sv many accounts | grounds on which it is placed appear altogether 
of a near prospect of an arrangement being on | untenable. 
the eve of being concluded, between you and Mr.| It wili appear by my letter of the 22d of April, 
de Neuville, that I waited a few days before I | 1817, to his Excellency the Duke of Richelieu, 
made a reply; but, having now heard of the ad- | thatthe magnitude of the claims made upon France 
journment of Congress, without any convention | by subjects of European Powers was the reason 
aving been made, 1 this day have made the | alleged at that time for postponing to a more fa- 
answer, of which I have the honor to enclose a| vorable moment the discussion of the American 
copy.” claims in question. The Government of the Uni- 
ted States, from the most friendly motives, though 
with great reluctance, acquiesced so far in that 
[TRANSLATION.] yee - to — a — mae nye 
; ; the subject until the Kuropean claims ha en 
Viscount Montmorency to Mr. Gallatin. Sead in a satisfactory stanaies I made at that 
Paris, June 1, 1822. time, as will appear by my letter to the Duke of 
Sir: I have received the letter which you did | Richelieu of the 3d April, 1818,an unavailing effort 
me the honor to write me on the 3d of May, rela-| to obtain a simultaneous and definitive arrange- 
tive to the American cargoes sequestered in the | ment of the American claims, as most consistent 
rt of Anvers, and to the other claims which you | both with common justice and sound policy. And 
fate already heretofore laid before the Ministers | now, when the original cause of the postpone- 
of the King. ment has ceased to exist; when the prosperous 
I could have wished, sir, to have been able to| situation of the finances of France leaves no 
answer you sooner, and, especially, to have been | ground for the primitive objection; a new cause 
able to welcome your demands; but I was under | for delay is sought in circumstances of a subse- 
the necessity of first submitting them tothe King, | quent date, and which are wholly unconnected 
who is engaged in Council; His Majesty having | with the subject in question. The consideration 
nothing more at heart, than to see adjusted, in | of American claims was adjourned on a presumed 
a proper and satisfactory manner, the affairs of | plea of temporary inability or inconvenience, early 
mutual interest for both countries, and thus to | in 1817; and the commercial difficulties which it 
multiply between them useful and amicable re-! is the object of the pending negotiation at Wash- 
lations. ington to arrange did not arise till the year 1819. 
The object of your claims is, without doubt, in-| That the question of indemnity ought not to be 
teresting to a great number of individuals; and | made to depend on the fate of that negotiation is 
we have, also, individual claims to make, which | equally evident. 
are likewise of great interest to the subjects of} An arrangement which will restore to the navi- 
the King, whom they concern. I would be first} gation of America and France those advantages 
to wish that the Government could be engaged | now enjoyed, to the exclusion of both, by foreign 
with them; but you are not ignorant, sir, that | vessels, and which will have a tendency to extend 
there is, at this moment, at Washington, a nego- | the commercial and friendly relations between the 
tiation which embraces general interests of the! two countries, is undoubtedly a most desirable 
highest importance to the navigation of France | object, and of the highest importance. But it is 
and of America. | after all a question, not of right, but of policy. 
The King’s Council has judged, that it was} Hither of the two Governments may, on that sub- 
better to put off the examination of the individual | ject, make an erroneous determination; but each 
claims, until the negotiation upon the general | of them, should they not unfortunately be able to 
interests was concluded ; and, as soon as that shall | agree on that point, has ultimately the right to 
take place, I shall hasten, sir, to move, in the} make its own commercial regulations, exposing 
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itself without doubt to countervailing measures, 
but without giving thereby any just ground of 
complaint, or disturbing in other respects the har- 
mony subsisting between the two nations. In fact 
that state of things exists to a much greater extent 
between France and many European Powers, 

rticularly with Great Britain. The commerce 
etree America and France, and which may be 
estimated to amount in value to about eighty mil- 
lions of frances a year, may still be carried on in 
foreign vessels, or through indirect channels. 
Neither country has prohibited the importation of 
the products of the soil or industry of the other. 
The only question under discussion, and on which 
they may happen not to agree, is that of the nav- 
igation—that is to say, of the freight of the arti- 
a of exchange, which may in the Whole be 
worth about three millionsa year. But, from the 
respective prohibitions existing in France and 
England, it is not merely the navigation, but the 
commerce itself, between the two countries, which 
is so nearly annihilated as not to exceed twelve 
or fifteen millions a year. It has certainly in this 
case never been suggested that because each Gov- 
ernment follows in that respect its own views, the 
other questions of right or general policy should 
on that account be suspended; that because a 
treaty of commerce may appear injurious to either 
of them, the other would for that reason be justi- 
fied in refusing to do justice in other respects. 
The question of the indemnity claimed by the 
United States from France is one, not merely of 
policy, butof right. It will again revert, and with 
the same force, in case there should be no arrange- 
ment of the commercial difficulties. The founda- 
tion on which the demand rests cannot be affected 
by that result. France must still acknowledge 
or deny the justice of that claim. She is bound, 
in the first case, to grant the indemnity; in the 
other, to adduce satisfactory reasons for her denial. 

I must beg leave to observe, that the object of 
these reclamations cannot be, and is not considered 
by the Government of the United States, as only 
affecting the interests of private individuals, but 
as an important subject of public concern. Itis not 
for private contracts voluntarily entered into, or 
other claims of a similar nature; it is for numer- 
ous spoliations, committed not only contrary to 
every principle of common justice, but in violation 
of the acknowledged law of nations, and of posi- 
tive treaty stipulations; it is for the most flagrant 
and continued infractions of their rights, as a neu- 
tral and independent nation, that the United States 
demand that, at least, a satisfactory indemnity 
should be made to her citizens for the losses thus 
suffered. The whole series of their public acts, at 
home and abroad, when those outrageous pro- 
ceedings took place, and the peculiar circumstan- 
ces, (arising from simultaneous aggressions on the 
part of England,) which alone prevented a resort 
to war, are facts of such notoriety, as to render it 
difficult to conceive how the subject can be viewed 
as of an inferior importance, and as only affecting 
private interests. If any further proof was re- 
quired, in that respect, the 10th article of the treaty 
of the 16th of March, 1810, between France and 
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Holland, might be quoted. Certain American 
cargoes, which make part of our reclamations, 
were, by that treaty, put at the disposal of France, 
“in order,” according to the said article, “that the 
same may be dealt with according to circumstan- 
ces, and to the political relations between France 
and the United States.” 

Not knowing to what reclamations, by subjects 
of France against the United States, your Excel- 
lency alludes, I can only observe that, if there are 
any, respecting which a stipulation should be 
deemed necessary, it must of course be understood 
that every such stipulation will, in every respect, 
be reciprocal, and embrace, on both sides, all re- 
clamations of a similar nature, and for the same 
period of time. 

I request your Excellency to accept the assu- 


rances, &c. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Viscount pp MonTMoRENCY, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, ec. 





No. 230. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin to the Secretary 
of State, dated Paris, September 8, 1822. 


*T had, on the 17th ultimo, written to Viscount 
Montmorency, and again on the 3lst to Mr. de 
Villele, on the subject of our reclamations, only to 
remind them, that the,late convention had re- 
moved the sole cause assigned for delay. I re- 
ceived, last night, Mr. de Villele’s note of the 3d, 
of which copy is enclosed.” 





Mr. Gallatin to Mr. de Montmorency, dated 17th Au- 
gust, 1822. 

I beg leave to call again your Excellency’s at- 
tention to the American claims, for sequestrations 
and spoliations. The cause assigned by your Ex- 
cellency, in your letter of the first of June last, for 
suspending their consideration, being happily re- 
moved by the late commercial arrangement, I trust 
that no further delay will take place, and that, in 
conformity with the tenor of that letter, your Ex- 
cellency will be pleased to to bring that import- 
ant subject before the King’s Council. 

I request your Excellency to accept, &c. 





[TRANSLATION.] 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin to Mr. de Villele, 
dated Paris, August 31, 1822. 

“ Permit me to remind your Excellency, that the 
three last letters which I had the honor of address- 
ing to his Excellency the Viscount de Montmo- 
rency, are still unanswered. The first, under the 
date of the 17th current, had, for its object, the 
different claims of citizens of the United States. 
The second, of the 20th, contained my observations 
on the project of an ordinance, necessary that the 
execution of the convention of 24th June may 
commence on the Ist of October next. The last, 
of the 27th, remonstrated against the conduct pur- 
sued by the local authorities, in regard to the 
Ameriean vessel the General Hamilton, thrown 
upon the coast, near Montreuil, on the sea.” 
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“T eagerly seize this occasion to beg your Ex- 


cellency to be pleased to accept the assurance,” &c. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
Mr. de Villele to Mr. Gallatin, dated Sept. 3, 1822. 


You did me the honor, on the 3lst of August 
last, to remind me of several American claims, of 
which you had formerly apprized the Viscount de 
Montmorency. It is necessary for me to collect 
some documents respecting this affair, in order to 
judge of what consequences they may be suscep- 
tible. Be pleased to believe, sir, that I shall at- 
tend to them with a good deal of interest and at- 
tention. Accept, sir, the assurances, &c. 


No. 233. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France, to 
Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, dated Paris, 24th 
September, 1822. 


“] had yesterday a conference with Mr. Villele, 
on the subject of our claims. He expressed his 
wish that a general arrangement might take place, 
embracing all the subjects of discussion between the 
two countries; stated those to be, the reclamations 
of the United States for spoliations on their trade, 
those of France, on account of Beaumarchais’ 
claim, and of the vessels captured on the coast of 
Africa, and the question arising under the Louisi- 
ana treaty; and asked, whether I was prepared to 
negotiate upon all those points? I answered that 
1 was ready to discuss them all, but that I must 
object to uniting the Louisiana question to that of 
claims for indemnity, as they were essentially dis- 
tinct; and, as I thought that, after all that had 
passed, we had a right to expect that no further 
obstacle should be thrown in the discussion of our 
claims, by connecting it with subjects foreign to 
them.” 


No. 236. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France, to 
Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, dated Paris, 13th 
November, 1822. 

“T received, on the 18th instant, a letter from 
Mr. de Villele, of the 6th—copy of which is 
enclosed, together with that of my answer, of 
the 12th.” 


[TRANSLATION.] 
Mr. de Villele to Mr. Gallatin. 
Paris, November 6, 1822. 
Sir: The Convention, coneluded at Washing- 
ton, on the 24th of June last, has removed the 
obstacles which have, momentarily, impeded the 
relations of commerce between France and the 
United States. Although this Convention is only 
temporary, it holds out the expectation of a treaty 
more extensive and more durable. It has left 
leisure proper for discussing and establishing this 
treaty, upon bases the most conformable to the 


interest of the two States. Already the communi- 
cations are re-opened, on both sides, on the most 
amicable footing. His Majesty has seen, with sat- 
isfaction, this happy effect of the arrangement con- 
cluded in his name, and in that of the United 
States. 

If any partial difficulties still remain to be re- 
moved, they will be easily arranged between two 
Powers, who sincerely wish to establish their re- 
lations upon the most perfect aay 

In this spirit of reciprocal justice, | havereceived 
the claims which you have done me the honor to 
transmit to me, and without prejudging any thing 
in their regard, I must, first of all, sir, remark to 

ou, that France has also claims pending, or to 
produced, to the Government of the United 
States. Jt would appear agreeable to the interest 
of the two parties, and to the reciprocity of justice, 
and of protection, to which the subjects of the two 
States have equally a right, that these affairs 
should be examined and arranged unanimously, 
by way of negotiation. 

His Majesty’s intention would be, that these 
claims and the other points in dispute, upon which 
the Convention, of 24th June, has not been able 
to pronounce, should be the object of this negoti- 
ation, in order to terminate simultaneously, and in 
a definitive manner, every dispute between the 
two States, especially in what concerns the duties 
received in Louisiana, on the French commerce, 
contrary to the tenor of the 8th article of the 
treaty of cession. 

You will only perceive, sir, in this intention of 
His Majesty, the most firm desire of leaving, in 
future, no cause or pretext of misunderstanding, 
or of complaints between the two States, and on 
the part of their respective subjects. 

If you are authorized, sir, to follow this march, 
I pray you let me know, and I will hasten to de- 
mand of the King the necessary powers to a ne- 
gotiator, charged with treating with you. 

f you were also authorized to sign a consular 
convention, the same Plenipotentiary would re- 
ceive powers, ad hoc, for also pursuing the nego- 
tiation. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of the high conside- 
ration, &c. 


The Minister of Finance, charged, ad-interim, with 
the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 


JH. DE VILLELE. 


Paris, November 12, 1822. 

Sir: I had the honor to receive your Excel- 
lency’s letter of the 6th instant. 

I have special powers to negotiate a convention 
providing for the just claims of citizens of the 
United States against France; as, also, for the 
like claims of French subjects against the United 
States, with such person or persons as may have a 
like authority from His Most Christian Majesty. 

As Minister of the United States, I am author- 
ized to discuss the question respecting the con- 
struction of the 8th article of the Louisiana treaty, 
and to give and receive explanations on that sub- 
ject. But the negotiation on that point having 
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been transferred to Washington, no special pow- 
ers in that respect have been transmitted to me. I 
had understood, in the course of the conference I 
had the honor to have with your Excellency on 
the 23d of September, and had accordingly writ- 
ten to my Government, that it was not intended 
to insist that that subject should be blended with 
that of private claims. It is, indeed, obvious, that 
it would be utterly unjust to make the admission 
of these to ane on the result of a negotiation 
on a subject with which they have no connexion 
whatever, and the difficulties respecting which are 
of a date posterior to that of the claims. 

All the representations which His Majesty’s 
Government has made to that of the United States, 
whether on private or on public subjects, have 
uniformly been taken into consideration, and re- 
ceived that attention to which they were so justly 
entitled. In no instance has the Government of 
the United States declined to open a discussion on 
any subject thus offered to their consideration by 
France, or made it a preliminary condition that 
the discussion should also embrace some other 
subject in which they might happen to take a 
greater interest. The question respecting the 8th 
article of the Louisiana treaty has, in particular, 
been the subject of a voluminous correspondence, 
in the course of which the arguments in support 
of the construction insisted on by each party, re- 
spectively, were made known to the other. I 
have, in the mean while, for six years, made un- 
ceasing applications to His Majesty’s Government 
for the settlement of claims to a vast amount, 
affecting the interest of numerous individuals, and 
arising from flagrant violations of the law of 
nations and of the rights of the United States, 
without having ever been able to obtain to this 
day satisfaction in a single instance, or even that 
the subject should be taken into consideration and 
discussed. After so many vexatious delays, for 
which different causes have at different times been 
assigned, it cannot now be intended again to 
postpone the investigation of that subject, by in- 
sisting that it should be treated in connexion with 
one foreign to it, and which has already been dis- 
cussed. ‘The United States have at least the right 
to ask that their demands should also be examined 
and discussed, and I trust that, since I am author- 
ized to treat, as well concerning the claims of 
French subjects against the United States, as re- 
specting those of American citizens against France, 
a distinct negotiation to that effect will be opened 
without any further delay. 

Permit me, at the same time, to renew to your 
Excellency the assurances that the United States 
have the most earnest desire that every subject of 
difference between the two countries should be 
amicably arranged, and their commercial and 
political relations placed on the most friendly and 
solid footing. They will be ready to open again 
negotiations on the subject of the Sth article of 
the Louisiana treaty, and on every other which 
remains to be adjusted, and will have no objection 
that the seat of those negotiations should be trans- 
ferred from Washington to this place. 

Although my powers to treat, respecting every 


subject connected with the commerce of the two 
countries, may embrace that of a Consular Con- 
vention, yet, as this had not been contemplated by 
my Government, I am not at this time prepared to 
conclude an arrangement for that purpose. 

I request your Excellency to accept the assu- 
rances, &c. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 


His Ex’cy Count pe VILLELE, 
Charged with Dep. of Foreign Affairs, $c. 


No. 237. 
Mr. Gallatin to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, November 19, 1822. 


Sir: I received last night, and have the honor 
to enclose, a copy of Mr. de Villele’s answer (dated 
15th instant,) to my letter of the 12th. You will 
perceive that, without taking any notice of the 
reasons I had urged, why a distinct negotiation 
should be immediately opened on the subject of 
the claims against both Governments, he insists 
that this shall be treated in connexion with the 
question respecting the construction of the 8th 
article of the Louisiana treaty. The object is too 
obvious to require any comments on my part, and 
this final decision leaves me no other course than 
to refer the whole to my Government. 

I have honor to be, &c. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
M. de Villele to Mr. Gailatin. 
Paris, November 15, 1822. 


Sir: You did me the honor to announce to me, 
on the 12th of this month, that you were author- 
ized to negotiate a convention, relative to the 
claims of Americans against France, and to those 
of France against the United States; but, that 
you had no power to enter upon a negotiation con- 
cerning the interpretation of the 8th article of the 
Louisiana treaty. 

The discussions which have arisen upon this 
last point, between your Government and the 
King’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States, having had no result, and this question 
being thus left undecided, it is both proper and 
just to resume the examination of it; it touches 
upon too great interests not to be treated of with 
renewed attention, or to be abandoned. 

lf a new arrangement takes place for the claims, 
which are still in controversy, it ought to compre- 
hend the whole, and the desire of the King’s Gov- 
ernment is not to leave any difficulty, any inde- 
cision remaining in the relations of the two coun- 
tries, 

It is for the same reason, sir, that I demanded, 
in the letter which I had the honor to address to 
you on the 6th of this month, that the negotiation 
to be opened on the respective claims should also 
include a consular convention. 

If your powers for discussing these difficult 
points should not appear to you sufficiently exten- 
sive to make it the object of a negotiation, I think, 
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sir, that you will deem it fit to ask of your Gov- 
ernment supplementary authority, to come at an 
arrangement, which cannot be of the utility pro- 
posed by the two Governments unless it shall 
embrace all the questions and the claims which 
are still in dispute. 

I can only refer, sir, on this subject, to the com- 
munications which I had the honor to make to 
you on the 6th of this month, and with which 
you have, doubtless, acquainted your Govern- 
ment. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of my high conside- 


ration. 
JH. DE VILLELE, 
Minister of Finances, &c. 


No. 250. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Gallatin, Envoy Eztraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France, to 
Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, dated Paris, 27th 
February, 1823. 


“The more I have reflected on the ground as- 
sumed by this Government, on the subject of our 
claims, and on the attempt to connect their dis- 
cussion with the question arising under the 8th 
article of the Louisiana treaty, the more I have 
felt satisfied that it was impossible that the Uni- 
ted States should depart from the true construc- 
tion of that article, and acquiesce in that con- 
tended for by France, and that the renewed dis- 
cussion on that subject would be unprofitable, and 
lead to no result whatever. As a last, but I be- 
lieve unavailing effort, 1 have concluded to ex- 
press that conviction to the French Government, 
and have accordingly addressed, this day, to Mr. 
Chateaubriand, the letter of which I have the 
honor to enclose a copy.” 


Paris, February 27, 1823. 

Str: [ had the honor to receive his Excellency 
Count de Villele’s letter, of the 15th November 
last, by which, notwithstanding the remonstrance 
contained in mine of the 12th, his Excellency. 
being at that time charged with the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, still insisted that the discus- 
sion of the claims of individuals of both nations 
upon the two Governments, respectively, should 
not take place, unless it was connected with a 
renewed negotiation on the 8th article of the Lou- 
isiana treaty. 

A conversation I had the honor to have with 
his Excellency the Duke de Montmorency, after 
his return from Verona, induced me to hope, al- 
though he did not encourage any expectations of 
a different result, that he would, however, again 
lay the subject before His Majesty’s Council of 
Ministers. This circumstance, the subsequent 
change in the Department of Foreign Affairs, and 
the objects of primary importance which have 
hitherto necessarily engrossed your Excellency’s 
attention, have prevented an earlier official an- 
swer to his Excellency Count de Villele’s letter. 

It has, together with the others on the same sub- 
ject,as he had naturally anticipated, been of course 
transmitted to my Government. But, on a review 


of the correspondence of Mr. Adams with Mr, 
Hyde de Neuville, and with myself, 1 must ex- 
press my perfect conviction, that the subject hav- 
ing been maturely examined, and thoroughly dis- 
cussed, there cannot be the least expectation that 
the United States will alter their views of it, or 
acquiesce in the construction put by His Majesty’s 
Minister on the 8th article of the Louisiana treaty. 

It is not my intention, at this moment, to renew 
a discussion which seems to have been already 
exhausted ; but I will beg leave, simply, to state 
the question to your Excellency. 

It was agreed, by the article above-mentioned, 
that the ships of France shouid forever be treated 
upon the footing of the most favored nation in the 
ports of Louisiana. 

Vessels of certain foreign nations being now 
treated in the ports of the United States, in- 
cluding those of Louisiana, on the same footing 
with American vessels, in consideration of the 
American vessels being treated in the ports of 
those nations on the same footing with their own 
vessels, France has required that French vessels 
should, by virtue of the said article, be treated, in 
the ports of Louisiana, on the same footing with 
the vessels of those nations, without allowing, on 
her part, the consideration, or reciprocal condi- 
tion, by virtue of which those vessels are thus 
treated. 

The United States contend that the right to be 
treated upon the footing of the most favored na- 
tion, when not otherwise defined, and when ex- 

ressed only in those words, is that, and can only 
e that, of being entitled to that treatment, gratui- 
tously, if such nation enjoys it gratuitously, and 
on paying the same equivalent, if it has been 
granted in consideration of an equivalent. Set- 
ting aside every collateral matter and subsidiary 
argument, they say that the article in question, 
expressed as it is, can have no other meaning, is 
susceptible of no other construction, for this plain 
and incontrovertible reason: that, if the French 
vessels were allowed to receive, gratuitously, the 
same treatment which those of certain other na- 
tions receive, only in consideration of an equiva- 
lent, they would not be treated as the most favored 
nation, but more favorably than any other nation. 
And, since the article must necessarily have the 
meaning contended for by the United States, and 
no other, the omission or insertion of words to 
define it, is wholly immaterial, a definition being 
necessary only when the expressions used are of 
doubtful import, and the insertion of words to 
that effect in some other treaties, belonging to 
that class of explanatory but superfluous phrases 
of which instances are to be found in so many 
treaties. 

It might, indeed, have, perhaps, been sufficient 
to say that, in point of fact, there was no most 
favored nation in the United States, the right en- 
joyed by the vessels of certain foreign nations to 
be treated in the ports of the United States as 
American vessels, in consideration of American 
vessels receiving a similar treatment in the ports 
of those nations, not being a favor but a mere act 
of reciprocity. 

* 
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Let me also observe that the pretension of 
France would, if admitted, leave no alternative 
to the United States than either to suffer the 
whole commerce between France and Louisiana 
to be carried exclusively in French vessels, or to 
renounce the right of making arrangements with 
other nations deemed essential to our prosperity, 
and having for object not to lay restrictions on 
commerce, but to remove them. If the meaning 
of the 8th article of the Louisiana treaty was 
such, indeed, as has been contended for on the 
part of France, the United States, bound to fulfil 
their engagements, must submit to the conse- 
quences, whatever these might be; but this having 
been proven not to be the case, the observation is 
made only to show that the United States never 
can, either for the sake of obtaining indemnities 
for her citizens, or from their anxious desire to 
settle, by conciliatory arrangements, all their dif- 
ferences with France, be brought to acquiesce in 
the erroneous construction put upon the article in 
question. 

The proposal made by his Excellency Mr. de 
Villele, in his letter of the 6th of November, and 
reiterated in that of the 15th, can, therefore, have 
no other effect than to produce unnecessary delays, 
and would, if persisted in, be tantamount to an 
indefinite postponement of the examination and 
settlement of the claims of the citizens of the 
United States. It will remain for His Majesty’s 
Government to decide whether this determination 
be consistent with justice, whether the reclama- 
tions of private individuals should be thus ad- 
journed because the two Governments happen to 
differ in opinion on a subject altogether foreign to 
those claims. Having nothing to add to my re- 
iterated and unavailing applications on that sub- 
ject, my only object, at this moment, has been, to 
show that I cannot expect any instructions from 
my Government that will alter the state of the 
question. 

I request your Excellency to accept the as- 


surance, &c. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Viscount p—E CHATEAUBRIAND, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, §c. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
[Communicated to the House, March 20, 1824.]} 
To the House of Representatives : 


I transmit, herewith, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a report from the Secretary of State, 
with the papers therein referred to, in compliance 
with a resolution of that House, of 27th January 


last. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Wasuineton, March 19, 1824. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 18, 1824. 
The Secretary of State, to whom has been re- 
ferred a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, of the 27th of January last, requesting the 


President to communicate to that House such 
part, as he may not deem inexpedient to divulge, 
of any correspondence or negotiation, which he 
may have instituted with any foreign Govern- 
ment since the 28th of February, 1823, in com- 
pliance with a request contained in a resolution 
of the same House of that date, relative to the 
denunciation of the African slave trade as piracy, 
has the honor to submit to the President copies of 
the correspondence requeste 


d. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


LIST OF PAPERS SENT. 
1. Mr. Canning to Mr. Adams, 29th January, 
1823. 


2. Mr. Adams to Mr. Canning, 31st March, 1823. 
3. Mr. Canning to Mr. Adams, 8th April, 1823. 
4. Mr. Adams to Mr. Canning, 24th June, 1823. 
5. Mr. Adams to Mr. Nelson, (Extract,) 28th of 
April, 1823. 
. Same to Mr. Rodney, do., 17th May, 1823. 
. Same to Mr. Anderson, do., 27th May, 1823. 
. Same to Mr. Rush, with one enclosure; con- 
vention slave trade, (Extract, ) 24th June, 1823. 
. Same to Mr. Middleton, (Copy,) 28th July, 
1823. 
. Same to Mr. Everett, do., 8th August, 1823. 
. Same to General Dearborn, (Extract,) 14th 
_ August, 1823. 
. Mr. Rush to Mr. Adams, do., 9th October, 
1823. . 
. Mr. Sheldon to same, do., 16th October, 1823. 
. Same to same, with two enclosures; corres- 
pondence with Viscount Chateaubriand, (Ex- 
tracts,) 5th November, 1823. 
5. Mr. Everett to Mr. Adams, with two enclo- 
sures; correspondence with Baron Nagell, (Ex- 
tracts,) 20th November, 1823. 


Mr. Canning to Mr. Adams. 
WasuinetTon, Jan. 29, 1823. 


Sir: To the complete abolition of the African 
slave trade, Great Britain, as you are well aware, 
has long devoted her anxious and unremitting ex- 
ertions ; she availed herself, during war, of her 
belligerent rights, and extended dominion in the 
colonies, to put down the inhuman traffic; in 
peace, she has spared no labor, and shrunk from 
no sacrifice, to supply, by a general co-operation 
of the maritime Powers, whatever has been with- 
drawn from her peculiar control by the cessation 
of hostilities, and the colonia! arrangements con- 
sequent on that event. It is matter of deep regret 
to His Majesty’s Government, that the result of 
their exertions is far from corresponding either to 
the cause which demands, or to the zeal which 
sustainsthem. The pest, which they have pledged 
themselves to destroy, if it be in human power to 
destroy it, not only survives, to the disgrace and 
affliction of the age, but seems to acquire a fresh 
capacity for existence with every endeavor for its 
destruction. 

To whatever fatality it may be owing, that, 
while the obligation of adopting and enforcing 
measures for the extermination of the slave trade, 
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is solemnly acknowledged by the civilized world, 
this great object seems rather to elude the grasp 
than toapproach its consummation. Great Britain 
perceives, in the postponement of her hopes, how- 
ever mortifying for the moment, no reason either 
to relax from her efforts, or to abandon the expec- 
tation of final success. Impelled, by the noblest 
motives, to rages in the cause of abolition, 
and mindful by what slow laborious steps the 
present point has been attained, she looks forward, 
through surrounding obstacles, to that triumphant 
accomplishment of her purpose, the benefit and 
age of which will only be rendered more signal 
y the difficulties attendant on its progress. 

In calling on Europe and America to join with 
them in the discharge of this sacred duty, His 
Majesty and his Ministers have appealed, sir, with 
the more confidence, to your Government, as the 
United States have long proclaimed their decided 
hostility to the slave trade, and are surpassed by 
no country in the vigor of their legislative enact- 
ments for its repression. The identity of princi- 
ple existing on this subject between the two Gov- 
ernments, is distinctly recorded in the Treaty of 
Peace; and, in answer to every proposal which 
has since, by His Majesty’s command, been ad- 
dressed to your Cabinet, for redeeming that pledge, 
by a broad and effectual application of the prin- 
ciple, a fresh assurance has been given of the un- 
ceasing interest with which the United States 
continue to promote the cause of abolition. When, 
to this accord, in principle and sentiment, is added 
the conviction, avowed by both parties, that, in 


a ech of laws and treaties, the accursed traffic still 
t 


rives, under the eyes of an indignant world, it 
would seem impossible that the two Powers should 
be long prevented from concerting a joint system 
of measures against the common object of their 
abhorrence and just proscription. hatever cir- 
cumstances, views, or impressions, may have hith- 
erto defeated this expectation, His Majesty’s Min- 
isters are still unwilling to despair of finding the 
United States at length prepared either to close 
with the system of concert already offered to their 
acceptance, or to suggesta plan of equal efficiency 
in its place. The alternative embraces a duty, 
for the performance of which both countries are 
responsible before God and man. 

A deep sense of this duty, and a reliance; by no 
means relinquished, on the general disposition of 
the United States, have prompted the several com- 
munications on this question, which have been 
addressed to you at successive periods, either 
through me, or by means of the American Envoy 
in London. You will readily call to mind, sir, 
that, in the course of last Summer, I apprized you 
of the intention of His Majesty’s Ministers to 
press for an early reconsideration of the subject, 
submitting whether it might not prove agreeable 
to the American Cabinet to anticipate that in- 
tended recurrence to it on the part of Great Britain, 
by some efficient proposal, originating with itself. 
I took occasion, in repeated conversations, to urge 
anew those various arguments which support and 
justify the opinion of His Majesty’s Government; 
and J also placed in your hands the official papers, 


then recently printed by order of Parliament, in 
further evidenee of the extent to which the traffic 
in human beings was still carried on from Africa, 
under circumstances of aggravated cruelty. In 
declaring, as on former occasions, the readiness of 
His Majesty’s Ministers to examine, with respect 
and candor, whatever scheme of concert, if any, 
the American Cabinet might think proper to bring 
forward, asa substitute for theirs, you will remem- 
ber how strongly I expressed my belief that the 
only effectual measure devised, or likely to be de- 
vised, was a mutual concession of the right of 
search. In the exercise of that right, under such 
guards, and with such limitations as may serve to 
tranquillize the most apprehensive and scrupulous 
minds, it is still conceived that the best and only 
cure for this intolerable mischief is to be found. 
You assured me, at a subsequent conference, that 
my representations had been duly submitted to the 
President. I wish it were in my power to add 
that the cause which I pleaded had prevailed. 
From the printed documents which I had the 
honor of communicating to you, it appears that 
the French flag is more particularly employed to 
cover the illicit trade on the coast of Africa. It 
would, perhaps, be unfair to conclude that French 
property and French subjects are concerned to the 
full proportion in which the colors of that nation 
are used; but it is manifest that both are engaged 
in this commerce of blood to an extent which re- 
flects discredit, if not on the motives of the French 
administration, at least on the efficiency of its 
measures; and makes it imperative on those Gov- 
ernments which are pledged to each other for the 
suppression of the slave trade, to declare their re- 
probation of what is, at best, a culpable remiss- 
ness, and to omit nothing that may rouse the 
French Cabinet to a more active exercise of its 
authority. 
It was a part of my instructions to bring this 
point under your immediate consideration, and to 
intimate that the remonstrances of His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris might be attended with more 
effect, if the American Envoy at that Court were 
directed to concur with his Excellency in a joint 
representation on the subject. It would be idle at 
present to repeat the arguments adduced in exe- 
cuting this instruction. The answer which you 
returned in the name of the President, was unfa- 
vorable to the step I had suggested ; and such was 
the result which it became my duty to announce 
to His Majesty’s Secretary of State. But no 
doubt was started with respect to the grounds on 
which my application rested; and, of those noto- 
rious facts, to which I referred, as calling for a 
joint and impressive appeal to the good faith and 
good feelings of the French Government, you 
seemed to be equally convinced with myself. 
The reasons, indeed, which you alleged for de- 
clining, at that time, to comply with a proposal 
no less simple in its nature than useful in its ob- 
ject, I understood to be rather of a temporary 
character; and, under this impression, I cannot 
but hope that the period is now arrived when they 
will no longer be found to stand in opposition to 
the great considerations involved in this question. 
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In eeeneey, therefore, the invitation which I | in the slave trade, is declared to have incurred 
a 


have a 
the part of 
mains for me to request an early communication 
of the intentions at present entertained on this 
head by the Government of the United States. 
I beg, sir, that you will accept the assurance of 
my distinguished consideration. 
STRATFORD CANNING. 


Hon. Joun Quincy Apams, 
Secretary of State, &c. 





Mr. Adams to Mr. Canning. 


DepaRTMENT OF SraTe, 
Washington, March 31, 1823. 


Sir: Your letter of the 29th of January was, 
immediately after being received, submitted to the 
consideration of the President of the United States. 
The delay which has hitherto procrastinated a 
reply to it, has been occasioned, not by any abate- 
ment of the interest, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with which it regards 
every effort and proposal for the full and final 
suppression of the African slave trade; nor by any 
hesitation with regard to the decision which had 
already been formed and declared respecting the 
proposal of submitting the vessels and citizens of 
the United States to the search of foreign officers 
upon the high seas; but by an expectation that 
measures coniemplated by the national House of 
Representatives might, before the close of the ses- 
sion of Congress, indicate to the Executive Gov- 
ernment of this country, views upon which it 
would be enabled to substitute a proposal for ac- 
complishing the total abolition of the traffic, more 
effectual to its purpose, and less liable to objec- 
tions on other accounts than that to which the 
United States cannot be reconciled, of granting 
the right of search. These measures were ma- 
tured in the branch of the Legislature where they 
originated, only at the very termination of the 
session; and the Senate had not the opportunity 
of pronouncing its opinion upon them. There is, 
however, no doubt on the mind of the President 
that they would have obtained their sanction; 
and he has, therefore, no hesitation in acting, so 
far, upon the expressed and almost unanimous 
sense of the House, as to declare the willingness 
of this Union to join with other nations in the 
common engagement to pursue and to punish 
those who shall continue to practise this crime, so 
reprobated by the just and humane of every coun- 
try, as enemies of the human race, and to fix them, 
irrevocably, in the class, and under the denomina- 
tion, of pirates. 

I have the honor of enclosing herewith a copy 
of the 4th and 5th sections of a law of the United 
States, passed on the 15th of May, 1820, by which 
it will be seen, that any citizen of the United 
States, being of the crew or ship’s company of any 
Joreign ship or vessel engaged in the slave trade, 
or any person whatever, being of the crew or ship’s 
company of any ship or vessel, owned in whole 
or part, or navigated for, or in behalf of, any citi- 

zen or citizens of the United States, participating 


d the honor to convey to you on | the penalties of piracy, and made liable to atone 
is Majesty’s Government, it only re- | for the crime with his life. The legislation of a 


single nation can go no further, to mark its abhor- 
rence of this traffic, or to deter the people subject 
to its laws, from contamination, by the practice 
of others. 

If the inference in your letter of the 29th of 
January, from the documents to which it refers, 
be correct, that the French flag is more particu- 
larly employed to cover the illicit trade on the 
coast of Africa; and the conjecture likewise sug- 
gested in it, that this flag is used to cover the pro- 
perty and the persons of individuals bound to other 
allegiances, be well founded, this statute makes 
every citizen of the United States, concerned in 
such traffic, liable, if detected in it, to suffer an 
ignominious death. The code of Great Britain 
herself has, hitherto, no provision of equal severit 
in the pursuit of her subjects, even under the shel- 
ter of foreign banners, and to the covert of simu- 
lated papers and property. 

I am directed by the President of the United 
States to propose, on their part, the adoption, by 
Great Britain, of the principle of this act; and to 
offer a mutual stipulation to annex the penalties 
of piracy to the offence of participating in the 
slave trade, by the citizens or subjects of the re- 
spective parties. This proposal is made as a substi- 
tute for that of conceding a mutual right of search, 
and of a trial by mixed commissions, which 
would be rendered useless by it. Should it meet 
the approbation of your Government, it may be 
separately urged upon the adoption of France, and 
upon the other maritime Powers of Europe, in the 
manner most conducive to its ultimate success. 

I have the honor of tendering to you the renew- 
ed assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Right Hon. Stratrorp CANNING, 
Envoy Extraordinary, $c. 





Mr. Canning to Mr. Adams. 
WasuinotTon, April 8, 1823. 


Sir: I have received your official letter, da- 
ted the 3lst ultimo, in answer to that which I 
had the honor of addressing to you on the 29th of 
January ; and, together with it, a transcript of the 
4th and 5th sections of an act of Congress, ap- 
proved the 15th of May, 1820. 

From this communication I learn that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is willing to join 
with other Powers in declaring slave trade piracy 
under the law of nations, and treating the perpe- 
trators of this crime as enemies of the human race; 
that the American Government is further prepa- 
red to enter into a formal engagement with Great 
Britain to the effect of carrying the principle just 
specified into immediate operation, reciprocally, 
as to their respective subjects or citizens; and, 
finally, that, as soon as this proposal shall be ac- 
cepted by the British Government, the United 
States will be ready to concur in pressing its adop- 
tion on the Court of France and other maritime 
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Powers, in such manner as may afford the fairest 
prospect of success. 

In whatever degree His Majesty’s Government 
may be disposed to receive this offer as an acknow- 
ledgment that measures more efficient than any 
now generally in force, are indispensable for the 
suppression of the slave trade, it is not difficult to 
foresee, that fresh sentiments of regret will be ex- 
cited, by the unfavorable view which the Ameri- 
can Administration continues to take of the prin- 
cipal measure suggested on the part of His Majes- 
ty. That measure, you are well aware, sir, isa 
mutual limited concession of the right of search; 
and though, as I have frequently stated, His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in adopting it by treaty with 
several of the maritime Powers, and in recom- 
mending it with earnestness to the acceptance of 
others, particularly of the United States, have 
never opposed the consideration of any other plan 
brought forward as equally effective; yet, having 
from the first regarded it in conscience as the 
only true and practical cure for the evil in ques- 
tion, they are naturally anxious, from a deep 
sense of duty, to place it in its proper light, and 
to guard it, as far as possible, from prejudice or 
misconception. I therefore deem it of importance, 
on this occasion, to bring into one point of view 
the several limitations under which, it is conceiv- 
ed the right of search might be so exercised as to 
clear it of every imaginable difficulty. To give 
the intended limitations their just value, it is re- 
quisite to bear in mind the particular objections 
which have been urged against the interchange 
of a right of search; and for those, in their full 
extent, I can hardly be wrong in referring to your 
previous correspondence, since the last communi- 
cation which | have received from you on this 
subject, though it describes the impressions of the 
American Government as remaining unaltered, 
does not exhibit any argument in support of their 
opinion. 

In answer to that class of objections which re- 
late to the mixed commissions established by 
treaty, between His Majesty and the Courts of 
Lisbon, Brussels, and Madrid, it may suffice to 
remind you of the intimation conveyed through 
Mr. Rush, in the early part of last year, which I 
bad subsequently the honor of confirming at the 
Department of State. It might be expected, that 
any arrangement for the adjudication of vessels 
engaged in the slave trade, independent of those 
tribunals, would either leave the detained vessels 
to be disposed of in the ordinary way, by the 
sentence of a Court of Admiralty in the country 
of the captor, or place them under the jurisdic- 
tion of a similar court in the country to which 
they belonged. On the former supposition, it is 
not to be anticipated, that the United States 
could hesitate to admit the jurisdiction of a for- 
eign Court of Admiralty, when sanctioned by 
mutual agreement, over the persons and property 
of citizens, abandoned to a pursuit, so flagrantly 
iniquitous, as to be classed by the Legislature of 
their country with crimes of the most heinous 


under the law of nations. Great Britain, for her 
part, desires no other than that any of her subjects 
who so far defy the laws, and dishonor the char- 
acter of their country, as to engage in @ trade of 
blood, proscribed not more by the acts of the Le- 
gislature, than by the national feeling, should be 
detected and brought to justice, even by foreign 
hands, and from under the protection of her flag. 
In either of the supposed cases, it is clear that all 
impediments connected with the forms of pro- 
ceeding, and peculiar construction of the mixed 
commissions, would be completely avoided ; and, 
with respect to any embarrassment attending the 
disposal of condemned vessels and liberated slaves, 
it has already been suggested by a committee 
of the House of Representatives, that the provi- 
sions of the act. of Congress, passed the 3d of 
March, 1819, might be applied to them without 
difficulty or inconvenience. 

The question being thus relieved from all con- 
nexion with the mixed commissions, every Con- 
stitutional objection, arising out of their alleged 
incompatibility with the institutions of the United 
States, is at once removed from consideration. 
The remaining obstacles may be reduced under 
the following heads: the unpopularity of the 
right of search in this country; its tendency, 
if mutually employed, to produce an unfriendly 
collision between the two nations; and a certain 
supposed inequality, which would attend its ex- 
ercise. 

With respect to any doubt of its utility, created 
by a persuasion that very few vessels, under Amer- 
ican colors, have been discovered, for some time 
past, on the coast of Africa, it requires but little 
reflection to prove, that no conclusive inference 
can be drawn from that circumstance. Not to 
dwell upon the extent and nature of the slave 
coast, peculiarly favorable to the concealment of 
trading vessels, it must be remembered that the 
United States have maintained, at no time, a 
greater number of cruisers than two, rarely more 
than one, and latterly, during several months to- 
gether, no ship-of-war, whatever, on the African 
station. As late as the 14th of January, 1822, it 
was stated, officially, by the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, “that the fine rivers Nunez and Pongas, 
were entirely under the control of renegado Ku- 
ropean and American slave traders.” 

But, if it were even manifest, that the active 
and judicious exertions of your naval officers, in 
that quarter, had really effected a total disuse of 
the American flag in slave trading, the right of 
search would still be most highly desirable, in 
order to secure and extend so important an ad- 
vantage. As an example, indeed, to other Pow- 
ers, particularly to France, whose subjects, en- 
couraged by the loose and equivocal measures of 
their Government, are convicted, by a mass of 
evidence too strong to be resisted, of being con- 
cerned, to a deplorable degree, in this atrocious 
commerce, the concurrence of the United States 
in a system, of which the very first result is to 
augment considerably the means of bringing of- 


description; and which the American Govern-| fenders to justice, can hardly be rated at too high 


ment has declared its willingness to treat as piracy, | @ value. 


The example which they are called 
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upon to give, is not merely due to the claims of 
humanity; Great Britain and the United States 
are not only pledged to put down the slave trade 
within the licnits of their immediate jurisdiction ; 
they are also bound, by solemn obligations, to em- 
ploy their utmost endeavors for its complete and 
universal extermination. They have both suc- 
ceeded in theic great and benevolent object, so 
far as the rigor of legislative enactments is capa- 
ble of ee the temptation of enormous 
profit, which stimulates the unprincipled avarice 
of the slave merchant. It is facility of escap- 
ing detection, and not any want of severity in 
the punishment attached to a violation of their 
laws, which, as far as they are concerned, requires 
a more decisive remedy ; and, a remedy adequate 
to the evil, can only be found in such measures 
as will strip the illicit trader of every disguise, and 
throw the chances entirely on the side of failure 
in his inhuman speculations. In the case of search, 
at sea, the means unavoidably employed in the 
commission of this crime are fortunately, it may 
be said providentially, of such a nature, as in 


general to furnish a plain substantial body of 


proof, for the conviction of the criminal. 

For the satisfaction of those who seriously ap- 
prehend that the friendly relations subsisting be- 
tween the two countries would be endangered by 
the admission of a practice which, in their opinion, 


must necessarily produce a vexatious exercise of 


authority on the part of the searching officer, and 
frequent complaints on that of the merchant, 
whose vessel is subjected to search, with the sup- 
posed aggravation of an unequal pressure on one 
of the contracting parties, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would, doubtless, agree to confine the right 
of visit to a fixed number of cruiserson each side; 


restricted, in the performance of this duty, to cer- 


tain specified parts of the ocean, and acting under 
regulations, prepared, by mutual consent, for the 
purpose of preventing abuses. To these import- 
ant limitations, if not deemed sufficient, others 
might easily be added ; the arrangement, for ex- 
ample, might be temporary ; adopted, in the first 
instance, for a short period, and only to be con- 
tinued in the event of its being found on trial, to 
operate in a satisfactory manner. With this un- 
derstanding, a speedy termination would, at least, 
be insured, to any objectionable result attending 
its operation; and, for the sake of interests as dear 
to humanity, an experiment, of which the advan- 
tage, as to its main object, is certain and com- 
plete, the inconvenience, contingent and momen- 
tary, might surely be reconciled with a due re- 
gard to considerations exclusively national. 

_ Supposing that inconvenience should be found, 
in practice, to press unequally on either of the two 
parties, Great Britain, and not the United States, 
is most likely to have cause of complaint, inas- 
much as the greater extent of her trade, especially 
on the coast of Africa, must naturally expose her, 
in a greater degree, to any injurious consequences 
of the agreement. Great Britain, however, is less 
disposed to shrink from any sacrifice, by which 
she can materiall 
abolition, than to lament, and, if possible, to dis- 
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ploring. 





advance the sacred cause of 


pel those mistaken notions, and unfounded jeal- 


ousies, which deprive her exertions of their full 


effect, and serve, but too successfully, to protract 
the existence of a mischief, which all unite in de- 
In point of principle, the honor of neither 
flag would be tarnished, by having its protection 
withdrawn for a season from those who perpetrate 
the atrocities of the slave trade; and permit me, 
sir, to add, that what Great Britain is ready to al- 
low, in a matter so vital to her pride and to her 
power, may surely be allowed, reciprocally, by 
any other nation, however scrupulous in the main- 
tenance of its maritime independence. 

That an agreement between our respective cab- 
inets, founded on a mutual right of search, thus 
guarded and explained, would fail to obtain the 
consent of the American Senate, or that a nation 
so inquiring and enlightened as the United States, 
would confound the proposed measures with that 
practice, which afforded matter of painful conten- 
tion during the last wars in Europe, is what I am 
extremely unwilling to anticipate. The two ob- 
jects are, in fact, so totally distinct from each other, 
in principle, purpose, and mode of execution, that 
the proposal of the British Government need only 
be presented to the examination, I will not say of 
a select and experienced assembly, but of the 
people at large, in order to be seen in its true bear- 
ings. 

So far is the British proposal from tending to 
commit the American Government on the long 
disputed question of the belligerent right of search, 
that, if it may be supposed to touch that question 
at all, it appears rather to operate in the sense of 
the United States, than unfavorably for their view 
of the subject. 

The officers intrusted on either side with the 
duty of examining suspected vessels, would neces- 
sarily act under instructions calculated to insure 
a perfect harmony between the principle and the 
application of this conceded right; nor is it to be 
feared that they would presume, in any case, to 
extend the visit thus authorized at sea, beyond the 
particular and specified object to which it is meant 
to be confined. 

I have the honor to request, sir, that you will 
again accept the assurance of my highest consid- 


eration. 
STRATFORD CANNING. 
Hon. J. Q. Apams, Sec’y State, $c. 





Mr. Adams to Mr. Canning. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 24, 1823. 

Sir: In the letter which I had the honor of ad- 
dressing you, on the 31st of March last, a propo- 
sal was made, to be submitted to the consideration 
of your Government, that the principle assumed 
in an act of the Congress of the United States, 
of 15th May, 1820, of considering and punishing 
the African slave trade as piracy, should be adopt- 
ed as the basis of a stipulation by treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain; and to be 
urged separately upon the adoption of France, 
and upon the other maritime nations of Europe, 
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in the manner most conducive to its ultimate suc- 
cess. It was observed that this offer was presented 
as a substitute for that of conceding a mutual 
right of search, and a trial by mixed commis- 
sions, to which the United States could not be 
reconciled, and which would be rendered useless 













































the United States to subject-the persons, property, 
and reputation of their citizens, to the decision, 
of a court partly composed of their own country. 
men, it might seem needless to remark, that the 
Constitutional objection could not diminish jp 
cep snagers as its cause should increase, or that the 

ower incompetent to make American citizen, 
amenable to a court consisting one-half of foreign. 
ers, should be adequate to place their liberty, their 
fortune, and their fame, at the disposal of tribu- 
nals entirely foreign. I would further remark, 
that the sentence of a Court of Admiralty in the 
country of the captor, is not the ordinary way by 
which the merchant vessels of one nation, taken 
on the high seas by the officers of another, are 
tried in time of peace. There is, in the ordinary 
way, no right whatever eer to take, to search, 
or even to board them; and I take this occasion 
to express the great satisfaction with which we 
have seen this principle solemnly recognised by 
the recent decision of a British Court of Adm. 
ralty. Nor is the aggravation of the crime for 
the trial of which a tribunal may be instituted, a 
cogent motive for assenting to the principle of 
subjecting American citizens, their rights and in- 
terests, to the decision of foreign courts; for, al- 
though Great Britain, as you remark, may be 
willing to abandon those of her subjects who 
defy the laws and tarnish the character of their 
country, by —as in this trade, to the dis- 

ensation of justice even by foreign hands, the 

nited States are bound to remember that the 
power which enables a court to try the guilty, au- 
thorizes them also to pronounce upon the fate 0! 
the innocent ; and that the very question of gui 
or innocence is that which the protecting care o! 
their Constitution has reserved for the citizens 0! 
this Union, to the exclusive decision of their ow: 
countrymen. This principle has not been departed 
from by the statute which has branded the slave 
trader with the name, and doomed him to the 
punishment of a pirate. The distinction betweei 
piracy by the law of nations, and piracy by sta'- 
ute, is well known and understood in Great Bri: 
ain; and while the former subjects the transgre: 
sor guilty of it to the jurisdiction of any and ever 
country into which he may be brought, or where- 
in he may be taken, the latter forms a part of tl 
municipal criminal code of the country wher 
it is enacted, and can be tried only by its own 
courts. 

There remains the suggestion that ,the slave 
trader, captured under the mutual concession 0! 
the power to make the capture, might be delivere! 
over to the jurisdiction of his own country. This 
arrangement would not be liable to the Constitu: 
tional objection which must ever apply to the 
jurisdiction of the mixed commission, or of the 
admiralty courts of the captor. And if your no! 
is to be understood as presenting it in the charac: 
ter of an alternative, to which your Governmen! 
is disposed to accede, I am authorized to say tha! 
the President considers it as sufficient to removt 
the insuperable obstacle which had precluded the 
assent of the United States to the former prope 
sals of your Government, resulting from the char: 


it. 

Your letter of the 8th of April, to which I have 
now the honor to reply, intimates that His Majes- 
ty’s Government will be disposed to receive this 
offer ed as an acknowledgment that measures 
more efficient than any now generally in force, 
are indispensable for the suppression of the slave 
trade; and that, although they have never op- 

d the consideration of any other plan, brought 
orward as equally effective, yet, having from the 
first regarded a mutual! limited concession of the 
right of search, as the only true and practical cure 
for the evil, their prevailing sentiment will be of 
regret at the unfavorable view still taken of it by 
the Government of the United States. Your let- 
ter, therefore, urges a reconsideration of the pro- 
posal for this mutual right of search, and, by pre- 
senting important modifications of the proposal 
heretofore made, removes some of the objections 
which had been taken to it as insuperable, while it 
offers argumentative answers to the others which 
had been disclosed in my previous communica- 
tions on this subject to you. 

In the treaties of Great Britain with Spain, 
Portugal, and the Netherlands, for the suppression 
of the slave trade, heretofore communicated, with 
the invitation to the United States to enter into 
similar engagements, three principles were in- 
volved, to neither of which the Government of 
the United States felt itself at liberty to accede. 
The first was the mutual concession of the right 
of search and capture, in time of peace, over 
merchant vessels, on the coast of Africa. The 
second was, the exercise of that right even over 
vessels under convoy of the public officers of their 
own nation; and the third was, the trial of the 
captured vessels by mixed commissions in colo- 
nial settlements, under no subordination to the or- 
dinary judicial tribunals of the country to which 
the party brought before them for trial should be- 
long. In the course of the correspondence re- 
lating to these proposals, it has been suggested 
that a substitute for the trial by mixed commis- 
sions might be agreed to; and, in your letter of 
the 8th of April, an expectation is authorized, that 
an arrangement for the adjudication of the ves- 
sels detained, might leave them to be disposed of 
in the ordinary way, by the sentence of a Court 
of Admiralty in the country of the captor, or 
place them under the jurisdiction of a similar 
court in the country to which they belonged ; to 
the former alternative, of which you anticipate 
the unhesitating admission of the United States, 
in consideration of the aggravated nature of the 
crime, as acknowledged by their laws, which 
would be thus submitted to a foreign jurisdiction. 
But it was precisely because the jurisdiction was 
foreign that the objection was taken to the trial 
by mixed commissions ; and if it transcended the 
Constitutional authority of the’ Government of 
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, acter and composition of the tribunals to whom 
the question of guilt or innocence was to be com- 
_ & mitted. 

The objections to the right of search, as inci- 
dent to the right of detention and capture, are also 
in a very considerable degree removed by the in- 
troduction of the principle that neither of them 
- & should be exercised, but under the responsibility 
rr = of the captor to the tribunals of the captured party, 
in damages and custs. This guard against the 
abuses of a power so liable to abuse would be 
v indispensable ; but if the provisions necessary for 
y securing effectually its practical operation would 
. reduce the right itself to a power merely nominal, 
e 

j 

h 


sisted—and against which all have occasionally 
borne testimony, by renouncing it in treaties—of 
extending this practice of search and seizure to all 
the property of the enemy in the vessel of the 
friend. The practice was, in its origin, evidentl 
an abusive and wrongful extension of the searc 
for contraband, effected by the belligerent, because 
he was armed; submitted to by the neutral, be- 
cause he was defenceless; and acquiesced in by 
his Sovereign, for the sake of preserving’ a rem- 
nant of peace, rather than become himeelf a party 
to the war. Having thus occasionally been prac- 
tised by all as belligerents, and submitted to by 
all as neutrals, it has acquired the force of an 
usage, which, at the occurrence of every war, the 
belligerent may enforce or relinquish, and which 
the neutral may suffer or resist at their respective 
options. 

This search for, and seizure of, the property of 
an enemy in the vessel of a friend, is a relict of 
the barbarous warfare of barbarous ages; the 
cruel, and, for the most part, now exploded sys- 
tem of private war. As it concerns the enemy 
himself, it is inconsistent with that mitigated 
usage of modern wars, which respects the private 
property of individuals on the land. As relates 
to the neutral, it is a violation of his natural right 
to pursue, unmolested, his peaceful commercial 
intercourse with his friend. Invidious as is its 
character, in both these aspects, it has other essen- 
tial characteristics, equally obnoxious. It is an 
uncontrolled exercise of authority, by a man in 
arms, over a man without defence; by an officer 
of one nation over the citizen of another; by a 
man intent upon the annoyance of his enemy, re- 






























the stipulation of it in a treaty would serve rather 
to mark the sacrifice of a great and precious prin- 
ciple, than to attain the end for which it would be 
1 given up. 

In the objections heretofore disclosed to the con- 
cession desired, of the mutual and qualified right 
of search, the principal stress was laid upon the 
repugnance which such a concession would meet 
a in the public feeling of this country, and of those 
to whom its interests are intrusted in the depart- 
ment of this Government, the sanction of which 
is required for the ratification of treaties. The 
irritating tendency of the practice of search, and 
the inequalities of its present operation, were 
slightly noticed, and have been contested in argu- 
ment, or met by propositions of possible pallia- 
tives, or remedies for anticipated abuses, in your 
he letter. But the source and foundation of all these 
u- objections was in our former correspondence 
of scarcely mentioned, and never discussed. They 

i consist in the nature of the right of search at sea, 
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of P which, as recognised or tolerated by the usage of na- | sponsible, for the act of search, to no tribunal, and | 
ol tions, is a right ee of war, never exercised | always prompted to balance the disappointment 
wi but by an outrage upon the rights of peace. It is | of a fruitless search, by the abusive exercise of 
ted 


3 an act analogous to that of searching the dwelling- 
ave houses of individuals on the land. The vessel of 
| the navigator is his dwelling-house, and like that, 


his power, and to punish the neutral for the ver 
clearness of his neutrality. It has, in short, all 
the features of unbridled power, stimulated by 


-_ 

a 

o 
sate) 


ech in the sentiment of every people that cherishes the | hostile and unsocial passions. 
tal: blessings of personal liberty and security, ought} I forbear to enlarge upon the further extension 
ri to be a sanctuary inviolable to the hand of power, | of this practice, by referring to injuries which the 
res unless upon the most unequivocal public neces- | United States experienced, when neutral, in a 
ery ee sity,and under the most rigorous personal respon- | case of vital importance; because, in digesting a 
er sibility of the intruder. Search at sea, as recog- | plan for the attainment of an object, which both 
the nised by all maritime nations, is confined to the | nations have equaliy at heart, it is desirable to 
nee single object of finding and taking contraband of | avoid every topic which may excite painful sen- 
wo war. By the law of nature, when two nations | sations on either side. I have adverted to the in- 
: conflict together in war, a third (remaining neu- | terest in question, from necessity, it being one 
lave tral) retains all its rights of peace and friendly | which could not be lost sight of in the present 
1nd & intercourse with both. Each belligerent, indeed, | discussion. 
ered acquires by war the right of preventing a third| Such being the view taken of the right of 
This party from administering to his enemy the direct | search, as recognised by the law of nations, and 
titu: Re and immediate materials of war; and, as inci- | exercised by belligerent Powers, it is due to can- 
the dental to this right, that of searching the mer-| dor to state, that my Government has an insu- 
the chant vessels of the neutral on the high seas to find | perable objection to its extension by treaty, in any 
noe them. Even thus limited, it is an act of power} manner whatever, lest it might bead to conse- 
rac: which nothing but necessity can justify, inasmuch | quences still more injurious to the United States, 
nen as it cannot be exercised, but vy carrying the evils | and especially in the circumstance alluded to. 
that 3 of war into the abodes of peace, and by visiting | That the proposed extension will operate, in time 
nove the innocent with some of the penalties of guilt. | of peace, and derive its sanction from compact, 
ithe Bo Among the modern maritime nations an usage | presents no inducements to its adoption. On the 
ae : has crept in, not founded upon the law of nature— | contrary, they form strong objections to it. Every 
hal: 


never universally admitted—often successfully re- | extension of the right of search, on the principles 
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of that right, is disapproved. If the freedom of 
the sea is abridged by compact for any new pur- 
pose, the example may lead to other changes. 
And if its operation is extended to a time of peace, 
as well as of war, a new system will be com- 
menced for the dominion of the sea, which may, 
eventually, especially by the abuses into which 
it may lead, confound all distinction of time and 
circumstances, of peace and of war, and of rights 
applicable to each State. , 
The United States have, on great consideration, 
thought it most advisable to consider this trade as 
piracy, and to treat it as such. They have thought 
that the trade itself might, with great propriety, 
be placed in that class of offences; and that, by 
placing it there, we should more effectually ac- 
complish the great object of suppressing the trade, 
than by any other measure which we could 


adopt. 

To this measure, none of the objections which 
have been urged against the extension of the 
right of search, appear to be applicable. Piracy 
being an offence against the human race, has its 
well known incidents of capture and punishment 
by death, by the people and tribunals of every 
country. By making this trade piratical, it is the 
nature of the crime which draws after it the ne- 
cessary consequences of capture and punishment. 
The United States have done this by an act of 
Congress, in relation to themselves. They have, 
also, evinced their willingness, and expressed their 
desire, that the change should become general, by 
the consent of every other Power, whereby it 
would be made the law of nations. Till then, 
they are bound, by the injunctions of their Con- 
stitution, to execute it, so far as it respects the 
punishment of their own citizens, by their own 
tribunals. They consider themselves, however, 
at liberty, until that consent is obtained, to co-op- 
erate, to a certain extent, with other Powers, to 
insure a more complete effect to their respective 


acts; they placing themselves, severally, on the | P@ 


same ground, by legislative provisions. It is in 
this spirit, and for this purpose, that I have made 
to you the proposition under consideration. 

By making the slave trade piratical, and at- 
taching to it the punishment, as well as the odium, 
incident to that crime, it is believed that much 
has been done by the United States to suppress it 
in their vessels and by their citizens. If your 
Government would unite in this policy, it is not 
doubted that the happiest consequences would re- 
sult from it. The example of Great Britain, in a 
manner so decisive, could not fail to attract the 
attention and command the respect of all her Eu- 
ropean neighbors. It is the opinion of the United 
States that no measure, short of that proposed, 
will accomplish the object so much desired ; and 
it is the earnest desire of my Government, that 
the Government of His Britannic Majesty may 
co-operate in carrying it into effect. 

I pray you, sir, to accept the renewed assu- 
rances of my distinguished consideration. 

JOHN Q@. ADAMS. 

Right Hon. Stratrorp Cannine, 

Envoy Extraordinary, &c. 





Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to Mr. Nelson, 


DEPARTMENT OF STaTE, 
Washington, April 28, 1823. 

“ A resolution of the House of Representatives, 
at the last session of Congress, requests the Presj- 
dent to enter upon, and to prosecute, from time to 
time, such negotiations with the several maritime 
Powers of Europe and America, as he may deem 
expedient, for the effectual abolition of the Afri- 
can slave trade, and its ultimate denunciation as 
piracy, under the law of nations, by the consent 
of the civilized world. You will take an early 
opportunity to make known this disposition to the 
Spanish Government; communicating to them 
copies of the fourth and fifth sections of the act 
of 3d March, 1819, which declares this traffic pi- 
ratical when pursued by citizens of the United 
States; and you will express the willingness of 
the American Government to enter into negotia- 
tions for the purpose of declaring it so, by the 
common consent of nations.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to Mr. Rodney, 
dated 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, May 17, 1823. 

“ A resolution of the House of Representatives, 
at the late session of Congress, requests the Pre- 
sident of the United States to enter upon, and 
prosecute, from time to time, such negotiations, 
with the several maritime Powers of Europe and 
America, as he may deem expedient for the effec- 
tual abolition of the African slave trade, and its 
ultimate denunciation, as piracy, under the law 
of nations, by the consent of the civilized world. 

“In pursuance of the object, proposed by this 
resolution, you will communicate to the Govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres, copies of the several acts 
of Congress, for the suppression of the slave trade, 
of the 20th of April, 1818; (U. S. Laws, vol. 6, 
ge 325;) 3d March, 1819, (page 435,) and of 
15th May, 1820, (page 529;) pointing their at- 
tention, particularly, to the fourth and fifth sec- 
tions of the list, which subject to the penalties of 
piracy every citizen of the United States, guilty 
of active participation in the African slave trade. 
The adoption of this principle, in the legislative 
code of all the maritime nations, would, of itself, 
sega suffice for the panroanee of the trade. 

ut, as it would yet not authorize the armed ves- 
sels of any one nation to capture those of another, 
engaged in the trade, a stipulation to that effect 
might be agreed to, by treaty, conditioned that the 
captor shall deliver over the captured party to the 
tribunals of his own country for trial ; to which 
should be added, some guard of responsibility upon 
the ee officer, to prevent the abusive exer- 
cise of his power.” 





Extract from the General Instructions to Richard C. 
Anderson, appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Colombia, dated 

DEPARTMENT OF Strate, 
Washington, May 27, 1824. 
“A resolution of the House of Representatives, 
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at the late session of Congress, requests the Presi- 
dent of the United States to enter upon, and to 
prosecute, from time to time, such negotiations 
with the several maritime Powers of Europe and 
America, as he may deem expedient for the effec- 
tual abolition of the African slave trade, and its 
ultimate denunciation as Peel under the law of 
nations, by the consent of the civilized world. 
“Tn pursuance of this subject, you will com- 
municate to the Colombian Government copies of 
the several acts of our Congress for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, of the 20th of April, 1818, 
U. 8. Laws, vol. rt 325,) of 3d March, 1819, 
435,) and of 15th May, 1820, (page 529,) point- 
ing their attention particularly to the 4th and 5th 
sections of the last, which subject to the penal- 
ties of piracy every citizen of the United States 
guilty of active participation in the African slave 
trade. The adoption of this principle in the le- 
gislative code of all the maritime nations, would, 
of itself, probably, suffice for the suppression of 
the trade; but, as it would yet not authorize the 
armed vessels of any one nation to capture those 
of another engaged in the trade, a stipulation to 
that effect may be agreed to by the treaty, condi- 
tioned that the captor shall deliver over the cap- 
tured party to the tribunals of his own country 
for trial ; to which should be added some guard 
of responsibility upon the capturing officer, to pre- 
vent the abusive exercise of his powers.” 





Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams to Mr. Rush, 
dated 


DeparRTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, June 24, 1823, 


“A resolution of the House of Representatives, 
almost unanimously adopted at the close of the last 
session of Congress, requested ‘the President of 
the United States to enter upon, and to prosecute, 


from time to time, such negotiations with the sev- | 


eral maritime Powers of Europe and America, as 
he may deem expedient, for the effectual abolition 
of the African slave trade, and its ultimate de- 
nunciation as piracy, under the law of nations, by 
the consent of the civilized world.’ 

“At the two preceding sessions of Congress, 
committees of the House had eo a resolu- 
tion, expressed in more general terms, that ‘ the 
President of the United States be requested to en- 
ter into such arrangements as he may deem suita- 
ble and proper, with one or more of the maritime 
Powers of Europe, for the effectual abolition of 
the African slave trade ;? and this resolution had, 
in each case, been the conclusion of a report, re- 
commending that the United States should accede 
to the proposal of a mutual and qualified conces- 
sion of the right of search. The sentiments of 
the committee were, in this respect, different from 
those which had been expressed by the Executive 
Department of the Government, in its previous 
correspondence with that of Great Britain. No 
decision, by the House of Representatives, was 
made upon these resolutions, proposed at the pre- 
ceding sessions; but, upon the adoption of that 





which did pass at the last session, it was well as- 
certained, that the sentiments of the House, in re- 
gard to the right of search, coincided with those 
of the Executive; for they explicitly rejected an 
amendment which was moved to the resolution, 
and which would have expressed an opinion of 
the House, favorable to the mutual concession of 
that right. 

“You have been fully informed of the corres- 
pondence between the Governments of the United 
States and of Great Britain concerning the sup- 
pression of the slave trade heretofore; and have 
been, from time to time, effectually instrumental 
to it yourself. You are aware of the grounds 
upon which the proposals, on the part of Great 
Britain, that the United States should accede to 
the stipulations similar to those which she had 
succeeded in obtaining from Spain, Portugal, and 
the Netherlands, were on our part destined. 

“ The subject was resumed by the British Min- 
ister residing here, Mr. S. Canning, a short time 
before the decease of the Marquis of Londonderry. 
It was suggested that, since the total disappear- 
ance of the British and American flags, as well as 
of those of the nations which had consented to 
put the execution of their laws against the trade 
under the superintendence of British naval offi- 
cers, it continued to flourish under that of France; 
that her laws, though in word and appearance 
equally severe in proscribing the traffic, were so 
remiss in the essential point of execution, that 
their effect was rather to encourage than to sup- 
press it; and the American Government was 
urged to join in friendly representations to that of 
France, by instructing the Minister of the United 
States at Paris to concur in those which the 
British Ambassador at that Court had been charged 
with making, to insure a more vigilant fulfilment 
of the prohibitory laws. This invitation, at that 
time given only in oral conference, was also de- 
clined, from an impression that such a concur- 
rence might give umbrage to the French Govern- 
ment, and tend rather to irritation than to the 
accomplishment of the object for which it was 
desired. Mr. Gallatin was, nevertheless, instruct- 
ed separately to bring the subject to the notice of 
the French Government, and did so, by a note 
communicating to them copies of the recent laws 
of the United States for the suppression of the 
trade, and particularly of that by which it has 
subjected every citizen of the United States, who, 
after the passage of the law, should be polluted 
with it, to the penalties of piracy. 

“On the 29th of January last, Mr. Canning, in 
a letter to this Department, repeated the invita- 
tion of a joint and concurrent remonstrance, to be 
made by the British Ambassador, and our Minis- 
ter in France; and at the same time called, with 
great earnestness, upon the Government of the 
United States, either to accede to the principle of 
the mutual and qualified right of search, emphati- 
cally pronounced, in his belief, to be the only 
effectual measure devised, or likely to be devised, 
“for the accomplishment of the end, or to bring 
forward some other scheme of concert,” which it 
again declared the readiness of His Majesty’s 
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Minister to examine with respect and candor, as 
a substitute for that of the British Cabinet. 

“ However discouraging this call for an altern- 
ative might be, thus coupled as it was with so 
decisive a declaration of belief, that no effectual 
alternative had been, or was likely to be, devised, 
an opportunity was offered, in pursuance of the 
resolution of the House of Representatives, adopt- 
ed at the close of the late session of Congress, for 
proposing a substitute, in our belief more effectual 
than the right of search could be, for the total and 
final pees of this nefarious trade, and less 
liable either to objections of principle, or to abuses 
of practice. 

“This proposition was accordingly made in my 
letter to Mr. Canning of the 31st of March last, to 
which his letter of the 8th of April was the an- 
swer. In this answer, Mr. Canning barely no- 
tices our proposition to express an opinion that 
his Government will see in it nothing but an ac- 
knowledgment of the necessity of further and 
more effectual measures, and then proceeds with 
an elaborate review of all the objections which, 
in the previous correspondence between the two 
Governments, had been taken on our part to the 
British connected proposal of a mutual right of 
search, and a trial by mixed commissions. Our 
objection had been of two kinds; first, to the 
mixed commissions, as inconsistent with our Con- 
stitution ; and secondly, to the right of search, as 
a dangerous precedent, liable to abuse, and odious 
to the feelings and recollections of our country. 

“Tn this letter of Mr. Canning, the proposal of 
trial by mixed commissions, is formally with- 
drawn, and an alternative presented as practica- 
ble, one side of which onl , and that the inad- 
missible side, is distinctly offered, namely, of trial 
by the courts of the captor. The other side of the 
aliseaalive would, indeed, remove our Constitu- 
tional objection, and with it might furnish the 
means of removing it Frucions inherent objec- 
tion to the concession of the right of search, that 
by which the searching officer is under no respon- 
sible control for that act. 


“ But, in our previous correspondence, our strong 
repugnance to the right of search had been ad- 
verted to, merely as a matter of fact, without tra- 
cing it to its source, or referring to itscauses. The 
object of this forbearance had been to avoid all 
unnecessary collision with feelings and opinions, 
which were not the same on the part of Great 


Britain and upon ours. They had been willingly 
left undiscussed. This letter of Mr. Canning, 
however, professedly reviewing all the previous 
correspondence, for the removal or avoidance of 
our objections, and contesting the analogy between 
the right of search, as it had been found obnoxious 
to us, and as now proposed for our adoption by for- 
mal compact, I have been under the absolute ne- 
cessity of pointing out the analogies really existing 
between them, and of showing that, as right of 
search, independent of the right of capture, and 
irresponsible, or responsible only to the tribunals of 
the captor, it is, as proposed, essentially, liable to the 
same objections, as it had been, when exercised 
as a belligerent right. Its encroaching character, 


founded in its nature as an irresponsible exercise of 
force, and exemplified in its extension from search 
for contraband of war, to search for enemies’ pro- 
perty, and thence to search for men of the searcher's 
own nation, was thus necessarily brought into view, 
and connected the exhibition of the evils inherent 
in the practice, with that of the abuses which have 
been found inseparable from it. 
“We have declared the slave trade, so far as it 
may be pursued by citizens of the United States, 
iracy ; and, as such, made it punishable with death. 
The resolution of the House of Representatives 
recommends negotiation, to obtain the consent of 
the civilized world to recognise it ‘as piracy, under 
the law of nations. One of the properties of that 
description of piracies is, that those who are guilty 
of it may be taken up on the high seas, and tried 
by the courts of every nation. But, by the pre- 
vailing customary law, they are tried only by the 
tribunals of the nation to which the vessel belongs 
in which the piracy was committed. The crime 
itself has been, however, in modern times, of so 
rare occurrence, that there is no uniformity in the 
laws of the European nations with regard to this 
point, of which we have had remarkable and de- 
cisive proof within these five years, in the case 
of piracy and murder, committed on board the 
schooner Plattsburg, a merchant vessel of the 
United States. Nearly the whole of her crew 
were implicated in the crime, which was com- 
mitted on the high seas. They carried the vessel 
into Christiansand, in Norway, there abandoned 
her, and dispersed; three of them were taken up 
in Denmark, one in Sweden, one at Dantzig, in 
Prussia, and one in France. Those taken up in 
Denmark, and in Sweden, were delivered up to 
officers of the United States, brought to this coun- 
try, tried, convicted, and executed. The man 
taken at Dantzig, was, by the consent of the Prus- 
sian Government, sent to Elsineur, and there con- 
fronted with those taken in Denmark. The evi- 
dence against him on the examination was decis- 
ive, but, as he persisted in the refusal to confess 
his guilt, the Prussian Government, bound by 
an established maxim of their municipal law, de- 
clined either to deliver him up, or to try him them- 
selves, but sent him back to Dantzig, there to 
remain imprisoned for life. The French Govern- 
ment, upon advisement of the highest judicial au- 
thority of the Kingdom, declined, also, either to 
try the man taken up there, or to deliver him up, 
unless upon proof of his guilt being produced 
against him, at the place eae he was confined; 
with which condition, it not having been in our 
power to comply, the man remained there, also in 
prison, presumably for life. From these incidents, 
it is apparent that there is no uniformity in the 
modes of trial, to which piracy, by the law of na- 
tions, is subjected in different European countries; 
but that the trial itself is considered as the right 
and the duty only of the nation to which the ves- 
sel belongs, on beard of which the piracy was com- 
mitted. This was, however, a piracy, committed 
on board of a vessel by its own crew. External 
piracies, or piracies committed by, and from one 
vessel against another, may be tried by the courts 
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of any country, but are more usually tried by those of 
the country whose vessels have been the sufferers 
of the piracy, as many of the Cuba pirates have 
been tried in the British West India islands, and 
some of them in our courts. 

“This principle we should wish to introduce 
into the system, by which the slave trade should 
be recognised as piracy under the law of nations; 
namely, that, although seizable by the officers and 
authorities of ever nation, they should be triable 
only by the tribunals of the country of the slave-tra- 
ding vessel. This provision is indispensable to 
guard the innocent navigator against vexatious de- 
tentions, and all the evils of arbitrary search. In 
committing to foreign officers the power, even in 
a case of conventional piracy, of arresting, con- 
fining, and delivering over for trial, a citizen of 
the United States, we feel the necessity of guard- 
ing his rights from all abuses, and from the appli- 
cation of any laws of a country other than his 
own. 

“The draught of a convention is herewith en- 
closed, which, if the British Government should 
agree lo treat upon this subject on the basis of a 
legislative prohibition of the slave trade by both 
parties, under the penalties of piracy, you are au- 
thorized to propose and to conclude. These ar- 
ticles, however, are not offered to the exclusion of 
others which may be proposed on the part of the 
British Government, nor is any one of them, ex- 
cepting the first, to be insisted on as indispensable, 
if others equally adapted to answer their purposes 
should be proposed. It is only from the consider- 
ation of the crime in the character of piracy, that 
we can admit the visitation of our merchant ves- 
sels by foreign officers for any purpose whatever, 
and in that case only under the most effective re- 
sponsibility of the officer for the act of visitation 
itself and for every thing done under it. 

“If the sentiments of the British Government 
should be averse to the principle of declaring the 
trade itself, by a legislative act, piratical, you will 
not propose, or communicate to them, the enclosed 
project cf convention. Its objects, you will dis- 
tinctly understand, are two-fold ; to carry into ef- 
fect the resolution of the House of Representatives; 
and to meet, explicitly and fully, the call so ear- 
nestly urged by the British Government, that, in 
declining the proposals pressed by them upon us, 
of conceding a mutual and qualified right of search, 
we should offer a substitute for their consideration. 
The substitute, by declaring the crime piracy, 
carries with it the right of search for the pirates, 
existing in the very nature of the crime. But, to 
the concession of the right of search, distinct from 
the denomination of the crime, our objections re- 
main in all their original force. 

“It has been intimated by Mr. S. Canning, 
that the suggestion itself, to the British Govern- 
ment, of the propriety of their passing a legislative 
act, might excite in them some repugnancy to it. 
We should regret the excitement of this feeling, 
which the very nature of the negotiation seems 
to foreclose. Besides the legislative enactments 
which have virtually been pressed upon us, by all 
the invitations to concede the right of search, and 


to subject our citizens to trial for violations of our 
own laws, by foreign tribunals, Great Britain, in 
almost all her slave-trade treaties, has required,and 
obtained, express stipulations, for the enactment of 
prohibitory laws, by France, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Netherlands. It wasnot expected thatshe would 
receive with reluctance, herself, a mere invitation 
to that which she had freely and expressly required 
from others. Still, if the sentiment should exist, 
we would forbear pressing it to the point of irri- 
tation, by importunity. You will, in the first in- 
stance, simply state, that, if the British Govern- 
ment is prepared toproclaim the slave trade piracy, 
by statute, you are authorized to propose and to 
conclude a convention, by which the mutual co- 
operation of the naval force of Great Britain and 
of the United States may be secured, for carrying 
into effect the law, which, on that contingency, 
will be common to both. Should the obstacle to 
the preliminary prove insuperable, you will refer 
the objections, on the part of the British Cabinet, 
to this Government, for consideration. 

“ By the loose information hitherto communica- 
ted in the public journals, it would seem that the 
proposition for recognising the slave trade as pi- 
racy, by the Law of Nations, was discussed at 
the Congress of Verona. We are expecting the 
communication of the papers relating to this sub- 
ject, promised by Lord Liverpool to be laid before 
Parliament. eretofore, although the United 
States have been much solicited and urged to 
concur in the measures of Great Britain and her 
allies, for the suppression of the trade, they have 
been always commnnicated to us as purposes con- 
summated, to which the accession of the United 
States was desired. From the general policy of 
avoiding to intermeddle in European affairs, we 
have acquiesced in this course of proceeding ; but, 
to carry fully into effect the late resolution of the 
House of Representatives, and to pursue the dis- 
cussions, hereafter, with Great Britain herself, 
whether upon her proposals or upon ours, it is ob- 
viously proper that communication should be 
made to us of the progress of European negotia- 
tion, for accomplishing the common purpose, while 
itis in deliberation. If we are to co-operate in 
the result, it is just that we should be consulted, 


at least, with regard to the means which we are 
invited to adopt.” 


SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


A Convention for the suppression of Piracy, committed 
by the African Slave Trade. 

ArticLe 1. The two high contracting Powers, 
having each separately, by its own laws, subjected 
their subjects and citizens, who may be convicted 
of carrying on the illicit traffic in slaves on the 
coast of Africa, to the penalties of piracy, do 
hereby agree to use their influence, respectively, 
with the other maritime and civilized nations of 
the world, to the end that the said African slave 
trade may be recognised and declared to be piracy, 
under the law of nations. 


ARTICLE 2. It isagreed by the high contracting 
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parties, that the commanders and commissioned 
officers of either nation, duly authorized, under the 
regulations and instructions, of their respective 
Governments, to cruise on the coast of Africa, of 
America, or of the West Indies, for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, shall be authorized, under 
the conditions, limitations, and restrictions, here- 
inafter mentioned, to capture and deliver over to 
the duly authorized and commissioned officers of 
the other, any ship or vessel carrying on such 
illicit traffic in slaves, under the flag of the said 
other nation, or for the account of their subjects 
or citizens, to be sent in for trial and adjudication 
by the tribunals of the country to which such 
slave ship or vessel shall belong. And the said 
commanders and commissioned officers shall be 
further authorized to carry, or send in, any such 
slave-trading ship, so by them captured, into the 
ports of the country to which such slave-trading 
ship shall belong, for trial by the tribunals, and 
conformably to the laws, of said country. But 
the slave ship, so captured, shall not be sent into 
the ports, or tried by the tribunals of the captor. 

Articce 3. If any naval commander or com- 
missioned officer of the United States of America, 
shall, on the high seas, or any where without the 
territorial jurisdiction of the said States, board, or 
cause to be boarded, any merchant vessel of Great 
Britain, and visit the same as a slave trader, or on 
suspicion of her being engaged in carrying on the 
illicit traffic in slaves, in every case, whether the 
said visited vessel shall be captured and delivered 
over, or sent into the ports of her own country for 
trial and adjudication, or not, the boarding officer 
shall deliver to the master or commander of the 
visited vessel a certificate in writing, signed by the 
said boarding officer with his name, and the addi- 
tion of his rank in the service of the United States, 
and the name of the public vessel of the United 
States, and of her commander, by whose order 
the said visit shall have been ordered; and the 
said certificates shall declare, that the only object 
of the said visit is to ascertain wh>ther the said 
British merchant vessel is engaged in the slave 
trade, or not; and if found to be so engaged, to 
take, and deliver her over to the officers, or the 
tribunals of her own nation, for trial and adjudi- 
cation. And the commander of the said public 
vessel of the United States shall, when he delivers 
her over to the officers or tribunals of Great Brit- 
ain, deliver all the papers found on board of the 
captured vessel, indicating her national character, 
and the objects of her voyage, and with them a 
like certificate of visitation, in writing, signed by 
his name, with the addition of his rank in the Navy 
of the United States, and the name of the public 
vessel commanded by him, together with the 
name and rank of the boarding officer, by whom 
the said visit was made. This certificate shall, 
also, specify all the papers received from the 
master of the vessel detained, or visited, or found 
on board the vessel, and shall contain an authentic 
declaration, exhibiting the state in which he found 
the vessel detained, and the changes, if any, which 
have taken place in it, and the number of slaves, 
if any, found on board at the moment of detention. 


And thesame duties herein described shall devolye 
upon every commander, or commissioned officer, 
of the royal navy of Great Britain, by whom, or 
by whose order, any merchant vessel of the Uni- 
ted States, or navigating under their flag, shall be 
visited for the said purposes, and upon the board- 
ing officer by whom the visit shall be effected, on 
the high seas, or any where without the territorial 
jurisdiction of Great Britain. 

Articte 4. No merchant vessel of either of the 
contracting parties, under the convoy of a public 
vessel of her own nation, shall, under any circum- 
stances whatever, be captured, or visited by, or 
from, any public vessel of the other nation, as 
being engaged, or on suspicion of being engaged, 
in the slave trade, 

Arrtic.te 5. No search shall be made by, or 
under the orders of, the commander or boarding 
officer of any public vessel of either party visiting 
any merchant vessel of the other, as being engaged, 
or under suspicion of being engaged, in the slave 
trade, excepting such as may be necessary to as- 
certain if there be slaves on board for the purposes 
of the said traffic, or other proof that the said ves- 
sel is so engaged. No person shall be taken out 
of the said visited or captured merchant vessel of 
either nation, by the commanding officer of the 
visiting vessel, or under his order. Nor shall any 
part of the cargo of the said visited vessel be re- 
moved out of her, until delivered over to the offi- 
cers, or tribunals, of her own nation. 

ArticLe 6. When a merchant vessel of either 
nation shall be captured, as being engaged in the 
slave trade, by any commander, or commissioned 
officer, of the navy of any other nation, it shall 
be the duty of the commander of any public ship 
of the navy of the nation to which the captured 
vessel shall belong, upon the offer thereof being 
made to him by the commander of the capturing 
vessel, to receive into his custody the vessel so 
captured, and to carry, or to send, the same into 
the ports of his own country, for trial and adju- 
dication. And at the time of the delivery of the 
said vessel, an authentic declaration shal! be drawn 
up, in ae signed by both the commanders 
of the delivering and of the receiving vessel, one 
copy of which shall be kept by each of them, sta- 
ting the circumstances of the delivery ; the con- 
dition of the vessel captured, at the time of the 
delivery ; the number of slaves, if any, on board 
of her; a list of all the papers received, or found 
on board of her at the time of capture, and deliv- 
ered over with her, and the names of the master 
or commander of the captured vessel, and of every 
person on board of her, other than the slaves, at 
the said time of delivery; and the third copy of the 
said declaration shall be transmitted with the 
said captured vessel, and the papers found on board 
of her, to one of the ports of the country to which 
the said captured vessel shall belong, to be pro- 
duced before the tribunal appointed, or authorized, 
to decide upon the said capture; and the com- 
mander of the said capturing vessel shall be author- 
ized to send the boarding officer, and one or two 
of his crew, with the said captured vessel, to ap- 
pear as witnesses of the facts in relation to her 
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The reasonable expenses of which witnesses, in 
proceeding to the place of trial, during their ne- 
cessary detention there, and for their return to 
their own country, or to rejoin their station in its 
service, shall be allowed by the tribunal of trial: 
and in case of the condemnation of the captured 
vessel, be defrayed from the proceeds of the sale 
thereof; and in case of the acquittal of the said 
vessel, they shall be paid by the Government of 
the capturing officer. 

ArticLe 7. The commander or commissioned 
officer of the navy of either of the contracting 
parties, having captured a merchant vessel of the 
other, as being engaged in the slave trade, if there 
be no public vessel of the nation to which the said 
captured vessel belongs, cruising upon the same 
station, to the commander of whom the said cap- 
tured vessel may be delivered over as stipulated in 
the preceding article, shall carry or send the said 
captured vessel to some convenient port of her 
own country, there to be delivered up to the com- 
petent tribunal for trial and adjudication. And 
the said captured vessel shall there be libelled, in 
the name and behalf of the captors; and in case 
of the condemnation of the said vessel, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale thereof and of her cargo, if also 
condemned, shall be paid to the commander of 
the said capturing vessel, for the benefit of the 
captors; to be distributed according to the estab- 
lished rules of the service of the nation to which 
such capturing vessel shall belong, for the distri- 
bution of prize money. 

ArticLte 8. The captain or commander and 
crew of the said vessel, so captured and sent in for 
trial and adjudication, shall be proceeded against 
conformably to the laws of the country, whereinto 
they shall be so brought upon the charge of piracy, 
by halen engaged in the African slave trade; and 
the ot or commander, the boarding officer, 
and other persons belonging to the capturing vessel 
shall be competent witnesses to the facts relating 
to the said charge and to the capture of the said 
vessel, to which they shall be personally knowing. 
But every such witness, upon the criminal trial 
for piracy, shall be liable to be challenged by the 
pare accused, and set aside as incompetent, un- 

ess he shall release and renounce all his indi- 
vidual claim to any part of the prize money, upon 
the condemnation of the vessel and cargo. 

Arrtice 9. It is agreed between the high con- 
tracting parties that the right of visiting, captur- 
ing, and delivering over for trial the vessels engaged 
in the African slave trade, and assuming their 
respective flags, is mutually conceded to the offi- 
cers of their respective navies, on the considera- 
tion that they have, by their respective laws, 
declared their citizens and subjects, actively par- 
ticipating in the said traffic, guilty of the crime 
of piracy. 

That no part of this Convention shall be so 
construed as to authorize the detention, search, or 
Visitation, of the merchant vessels of either nation, 
by the public officers of the navy of the other, 
except vessels engaged in the African slave trade, 
or for any other purpose whatever than that of 
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concerned in that traffic, for trial and adjudica- 
tion, by the tribunals and laws of their own 
country. 

Articte 10, It is further agreed that this right 
of visiting, detaining, and delivering, over for 
trial, vessels engaged in the slave trade, shall be 
exercised only by the commissioned officers of the 
navy of the an respectively, furnished with 
instructions from their respective Governments, 
for the execution of their respective laws for the 
suppression of the slave trade. That the board- 
ing officer, and the captain, or commander, of the 
vessel exercising these rights, or either of them, 
shall be personally responsible in damages and 
costs to the master and owners of every merchant 
vessel so by them delivered over, detained, or vis- 
ited, for every vexatious or abusive exercise of the 
right. In the case of every vessel delivered over, 
as herein stipulated, for trial, the tribunal shall be 
competent to receive the complaint of the master, 
owner, or owners, or of any person on board of 
such captured vessel, or interested in the property 
of her cargo at the time of her detention, and on 
suitable proof of such vexatious or abusive deten- 
tion or visitation, to award reasonable damages 
and costs to the sufferers, to be paid by the said 
commanding or boarding officer, or either of them, 
so charged with vexatious or abusive detention, 
or visit. And the high contracting parties agree 
that their respective Governments shall, in oT 
such case, cause payment to be made of all suc 
damages and costs so awarded, to the persons so 
entitled to receive them, within twelve months 
from the date of such award. And if any case of 
such vexatious or abusive detention, or visit, should 
occur, in which the vessel detained or visited shall 
not be delivered over for trial and adjudication, as 
herein provided, the commander and boarding 
officer by whom such vexatious and abusive de- 
tention or visit shall have been made, shall, also, 
be responsible in costs and damages to the sufferers, 
upon complaint before the competent Admiralty 
Court of the country of the said commander and 
boarding officer. And the respective Govern- 
ments shall, in like manner, cause payment to be 
made of any damages and costs awarded by said 
court, within twelve months from the date of the 
award. 

ArticLe 11. A copy of this Convention, and 
of the laws of the two countries actually in force, 
for the prohibition and suppression of the African 
slave trade, shall be furnished to every commander 
of the public vessels, instructed to carry into effect 
such prohibition. And in case any such com- 
manding officer of the Navy of the United States, 
or of Great Britain, shall deviate in any respect 
from the dispositions of this treaty, and from the 
instructions of his Government conformable to it, 
the Government which shall conceive itself to be 
wronged by such conduct shall be entitled to de- 
mand reparation; and in such case the Govern- 
ment of the nation, to the service of which he 
may belong, binds itself to cause inquiry to be 
made into the subject of the complaint, and to 
inflict upon him, if he be found to have deserved 
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it, a punishment proportioned to the transgression 
which may have been committed. 

Articie 12. The present Treaty, consisting 
of —— articles, shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tions exchanged within one year from this date, 
or sooner, if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the same, and thereunto affixed 
their seals. 

Done at ——, the —— day of ——, in the year 
of our Lord ——. 


Mr. Adams to Mr. Middleton.—No. 17. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 28, 1823. 


Sir: At the close of the last session of Con- 

ess, a resolution was adopted by the House of 

epresentatives, almost unanimously, requesting 
“ the President of the United States to enter upon, 
and to prosecute, from time to time, such negotia- 
tions with the several maritime Powers of Eu- 
rope and America, as he may deem expedient, for 
the effectual abolition of the African slave trade, 
and its ultimate denunciation as piracy, under the 
law of nations, by the consent of the civilized 
world.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, instructions for 
carrying it into effect have been given to the Min- 
isters of the United States destined to the Repub- 
lics of Colombia and Buenos Ayres, and to the 
Minister who has recently departed for Spain. 
But, as a negotiation for co-operation to effect the 
suppression of the African slave trade, had al- 
ready been commenced with Great Britain, a spe- 
cial instruction upon the subject was forwarded 
to Mr. Rush, together with a full power, and a 
draught of a convention, to be proposed, in sub- 
stance, to that Government, and which he has 
been authorized to conclude. 

A copy of that instruction and draught are 
herewith enclosed; the general terms of which 
you will communicate, at such time, and in such 
manner, to the Imperial Russian Government, as 
you shall think proper. 

You will, also, communicate to them the pur- 
port of the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives above cited, and copies of the laws of the 
United States prohibiting the slave trade. You 
will particularly invite their attention to the two 
sections of the act of the 15th May, 1820, by 
which this offence, when committed by citizens of 
the United States, is subjected to the penalties of 
piracy. 

The proposal that this principle should be re- 
cognised by the general consent of civilized na- 
tions, recommended by the resolution of the House 
of Representatives, appears to be substantially the 
same with that made by Great Britain, at the 
Congress of Verona. It was not acceded to by 
any one of the other Powers there assembled, and 
the conferences on this subject terminated there 
by a mere renewal of the joint declaration against 
the traffic, of the Congress at Vienna. So long 
as the trade shall not be recognised as piracy by 
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the law of nations, we cannot, according to our 
Constitution, subject our citizens to trial for bein 
en in it, by any tribunal other than those of 
the United States. 

The admission of the crime as piracy, by the 
law of nations, would seem necessarily to subject 
the perpetrators of it to capture, by the armed force 
of every nation. And this might endanger the 
lawful commerce of the maritime nations, by sub- 
jecting them to the abuses of vexatious searches, 
without some special provision to guard against 
them. 

This is the object of the stipulations proposed 
in the draught herewith transmitted; requiring 
that all vessels of one nation, which may be cap- 
tured as slave traders by the cruisers of another, 
should be delivered over for trial to the tribunals 
of their own country. 

You will see that Mr. Rush is instructed to 
qunegent with you upon this subject. If the 
draught of the articles enclosed should lead to 
the conclusion of a convention between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain, a communication of 
it to the Russian Government will be made as 
soon as possible, and we shall propose that His 
Imperial Majesty’s accession to it, if agreeable to 
him, shall be invited. 

In the mean time, you will informally suggest 
to his Ministry, that it will be the desire of the 
Government of the United States to proceed in 
this matter, in perfect good understanding and 
harmony with them; and you will farther inti- 
mate that, as this has now become a general con- 
cern of the whole civilized world, and as Great 
Britain is negotiating, jointly and severally, with 
each and every of her allies in Europe, apart, 
and again with them altogether, while she is also 
separately treating with us, we wish it to be con- 
sidered whether it would not be expedient on all 
sides, that communications should be made to us 
of all the jointly concerted measures, while they 
are mere proposals ; and not that the knowledge 
of them should be withheld from us, until they 
are matured into positive treaties. 

I am, with great respect, sir, yours, &c. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

Henry Mipp.eton, 

Envoy, §c., at St. Petersburg. 


Mr. Adams to Mr. Everett—No. 10. 


DEPARTMENT oF State, 
Washington, Aug. 8, 1823. 

Sir: At the close of the last session of Con- 
gress, a resolution was adopted, almost unani- 
mously, by the House of Representatives, “ That 

| the President of the United States be requested to 
enter upon, and to prosecute, from time to time, 
such negotiations with the several maritime Powers 

| of Europe and America as he may deem expedient 
for the effectual abolition of the African slave 


trade, and its ultimate denunciation as piracy, 
under the law of nations, by the consent of the 
civilized world.” 


In pursuance of this resolution, instructions for 
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carrying it into effect have been given to the 
Ministers of the United States, destined to the 
Republics of Colombia and of Buenos Ayres, and 
to the several Ministers of the United States in 
Europe. : j 

As a negotiation for co-operation to effect the 
suppression of the slave trade had already been 
commenced with Great Britain, a special instruc- 
tion upon the subject has been forwarded to Mr. 
Rush, together with a full power, and a draught of 
a convention to be proposed in substance to the 
British Government, and which he is authorized 
to conclude. 

A necessary preliminar 
the proposed convention, should it meet the assent 
of the British Government, will be the enactment 
of a statute declaring the crime of African slave 
trading piracy by the British law. In that event, 
it is proposed, by proper co-operation, that the 
influence of the two Powers should be exerted to 
obtain the consent of other nations to the general 
outlawry of this traffic as piracy. Inthe mean 
time, to give at once effect to the concert of both 
nations, it is proposed that the armed vessels of 
both, duly authorized and instructed, shall have 
power to capture the slave-trading vessels which 
may assume the flag of either, and, if not of their 
own nation, to deliver over the captured slave 
trader to the officers or tribunals of his own coun- 
try for trial and adjudication. 

This principle is essential, as connected with 
that of constituting the traffic piracy by the law 
of nations. So long as the offence was consid- 
ered as of inferior magnitude, the Constitution of 
the United States forbade the submission of it, 
when charged upon their citizens, to any foreign 
tribunal ; and when the crime and the punishment 
are aggravated to involve the life of the accused, 
it affords but a more imperative inducement for 
securing to him the benefit of a trial by his coun- 
trymen and his peers. 

It appears that at the conference of Verona the 
proposition was made by the British Government 
that the slave trade should be recognised and 
proclaimed as piracy by the law of nations. We 
have therefore reason to hope that the proposal 
now made to them, on the part of the United 
States, will be favorably considered by them. In 
that case, further communications on the subject 
with other Governments will ensue. 

In the mean time, to fulfil the intentions of the 
House of Representatives, in relation to the Neth- 
erlands, you will communicate to their Govern- 
ment a copy of the resolution, together with cop- 
ies of the laws of the United States prohibiting the 
slave trade, with particular notice of the two sec- 
tions of the act of the 15th of May, 1820, by which 
the crime of being concerned in the African slave 
trade, when committed by citizens of the United 
States, is declared to be and is made punishable 
as for piracy. And you will announce the readi- 
ness of the American Government, should it suit 
the views of His Majesty, the King of the Neth- 
erlands, to enter upon a negotiation, for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the object of the reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives—namely, 


to the conclusion of 


Slave Trade. 


the denunciation of the African slave trade as 
piracy, by the law of nations. 
I am, with great respect, sir. seam &c. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
ALEXANDER H, Everett, Esq., 
Chargé @ Affaires U. 8. to the Netherlands. 


Extracts of a letter (No. 6) from Mr. Adams to Gen- 
eral Dearborn, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States, at Lisbon, 
dated 


DeparRTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Aug. 14, 1823. 

“ At the close of the last session of Congress, a 
resolution was adopted, almost unanimously, by 
the House of Representatives, ‘ That the President 
of the United States be requested to enter upon, 
and to prosecute, from time to time, such negoti- 
ations with the several maritime Powers of Eu- 
rope and America as he may deem expedient, for 
the effectual abolition of the African slave trade, 
and its ultimate denunciation as piracy, under 
the law of nations, by the consent of the civilized 
world.’ 

“ A negotiation for concerting measures of co- 
operation to effect the suppression of the African 
slave trade had already, for several years, been 
pending with Great Britain, for which reason a 
special instruction has been transmitted to Mr. 

ush, together with a full power, and a draught of 
a convention to be proposed, in substance, to the 
British Government, and which he is authorized 
to conclude. 

“Should this proposal meet the assent of the 
British Government, a necessary preliminary to 
the conclusion of the convention will be the pas- 
sage of an act of Parliament, declaring the crime 
of African slave trading, when committed by 
British subjects, piracy. An act of Congress to 
that effect, as relates to citizens of the United 
States, has been in force, as you are aware, these 
three years. When the crime shall have been 
constituted piracy by the statute law of both 
countries, each with reference to its own citizens 
or subjects, the principle offered by the projected 
convention is, that the armed vessels of each, 
specially empowered and instructed to that end, 
shall be authorized to capture slave-trading ves- 
sels assuming the flag of the other, and to deliver 
over the captured vessels to the public cruisers, or 
to the tribunals of their own country, for trial. 
This plan is offered as a substitute for that which 
was offered to us by Great Britain, which was 
predicated on the treaties already concluded be- 
tween that Power and Spain, Portugal, and the 
Netherlands. The leading principle of those trea- 
ties was the mutual concession of the right of 
maritime search, in time of peace, to the armed 
vessels of both, cruising for slave traders, and a 
mixed court of commissioners and arbitrators, 
sitting in colonial possessions of the parties, for 
the trial of the delinquents. To this system the 
United States have steadily declined to accede, 
for two reasons: One, because they had an invin- 
cible repugnance to subject their merchant vessels 
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to the maritime search of foreign officers, in time 
of peace: and the other, because they could not 
subject their citizens to the jurisdiction of for- 
eign tribunals, upon trials for offences against 
their laws. 

“ At the conferences of Verona, the British 
Government appears to have proposed, that the 
African slave trade should be declared piracy by 
the law of nations. This is the same proposition 
recommended by the resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. The ulti- 
mate object of the United States and of Great 
Britain, therefore, is the same. 

“ The negotiations suggested by the resolution 
of the House, must depend, materially, for their 
character and progress, with reference to other 
Powers, upon the event of that which is thus pend- 
ing with Great Britain. The instructions to the 
Ministers of the United States in other countries 
have, therefore, been only of a general character. 

“ Portugal is the only maritime Power of Europe 
which has not yet declared the African slave trade, 
without exception, unlawful. Her.own internal 
situation has, perhaps, recently tended to dimin- 
ish the influence of those interests, which have 
heretofore prevailed to delay and pesreee her 
acquiescence in the principle of total proscription 
upon that trade. It is hoped that she will not 
much longer resist the predominating spirit of the 
age, calling so loudly upon the rulers of mankind 
effectually to put down the crying sin of that 
abominable traffic. 

“In communicating to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment copies of the resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and of the laws of the United States 
prohibiting the slave trade, you will state, that 
the Government of the United States will be 
ready to enter, at any time, when it may suit the 
views of that of Portugal, upon the negotiation 
contemplated by the resolution.” 


Mr. Rush to Mr. Adams, giving vim the substance of 
a conversation with Mr. Canning. 


(EXTRACTS. ] 


Lonpvon, October 9, 1823. 


“This latter subject, (the slave trade,) he said, 
it was his wish to take in hand with me himself, 
and thus keep it detached from the general nego- 
tiations.” 

“ Whilst we were speaking of the mode of tak- 
ing up the question of the slave trade, I did not 
scruple to intimate, even at this early stage, that, 
unless this Government was prepared to say, that 
it would cause a statute to be passed, declaring 
the trade by its own subjects to be piracy, and ren- 
dering it punishable as such, in manner as had 
been done by the United States, that I was not 
authorized to make any proposals upon the sub- 
ject; that this, in fact, was the only basis upon 
which it fell within the intentions of my Govern- 
ment to attempt any arrangement of the subject 
whatever. I was happy to hear Mr. Canning 
say, in reply, that he did not, speaking from his 
first impressions, see any insurmountable obsta- 


cle, upon this score, to our proceeding with the 
subject.” ’ 


Extract from No. 11 of Mr. Sheldon, Charge a’ Ay. 
faires of the United States at Paris, to the Secretary 
of State. 
Paris, October 16, 1823. 

“In the same conference, I also informed Mr. 
Chateaubriand of the resolution of the House of 
Representatives respecting the slave trade, which 
made the subject of your despatch, No. 2, of the 
14th of August. He repeated, in substance, what 
he had before stated to Mr. Gallatin, in conversa- 
tion, viz: that the French Government were sin- 
cerely desirous of putting an end to that trade, 
and were taking all the measures in their power 
to effect it, by pursuing offenders, and executing 
rigidly the laws now in existence; but that the 
public opinion, generally, in France, and more es- 
pecially in the Chambers, was against it, owing, 
not only to the prevalence of the colonial interest 
in the question, but, plein & to the circum- 
stances under which their stipulations with Eng- 
land upon this subject had been made; so tender 
were they upon this point, that the proposition of 
adding new rigors to their laws, would be taken 
as a new concession to that Power, and, instead 
of being adopted in the Chambers, would be more 
likely to provoke an attempt to repeal the prohib- 
itory measures already established, in order to rid 
themselves, in that way, of one of the charges 
imposed upon them by the foreign occupation ; 
that time was necessary to wear away these im- 

ressions; and, until that should have arrived, no 
inister in France could be strong enough, upon 
this point, to do more than to watch over the exe- 
cution of the laws already in force, which they 
were now disposed to do, fully and faithfully, 
and which, if not entirely efficient, at least made 
the prosecution of the trade, under the French 
flag, hazardous and difficult. 

At present, therefore, it is not probable that 
France will consent to the proposal of the Presi- 
dent, to enter upon the negotiations contemplated 
by the resolution of the House of Representatives. 
I have, however, made the proposal, in obedience 
to your directions ; and have the honor to enclosea 
copy of the letter to Viscount de Chateaubriand, 
- which I have communicated to him that reso- 
ution.’ 


Extracts from No. 14 of Mr. Sheldon, Chargé d’ A/- 
Jaires, to the Secretary of State, dated 


Paris, November 5, 1823. 


“T have received answers from Viscount de 
Chateaubriand, on the subject of the new and 
more effective measures proposed against the slave 
trade.” 

“ On the subject of the slave trade, the answer 
manifests a disposition to adopt such new provi- 
sions as may be found necessary, for its more effec- 
tual suppression ; and this disposition really ex- 
ists; but, after what Mr. de Chateaubriand had 
stated in conversation, and which I have already 
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communicated, these new and more rigorous le- 
gislative provisions can only be introduced gradu- 
ally, and some time will be required for effecting 
that purpose.” 
Mr. Sheldon to the Viscount de Chateaubriand. 
Paris, October 15, 1823. 


Sir: The Minister of the United States to this 
Court had, some time before he left Paris, trans- 
mitted to your Excellency copies of the laws suc- 
cessively adopted by the United States for the 
suppression of the slave trade. This communica- 
tion was intended for the special purpose of mak- 
ing the French Government acquainted with the 
fact, that, so far as the United States were con- 
cerned, their legislation upon this subject had been 
ineffectual ; that their laws had been violated, 
and the trade had continued, until they had de- 
nounced against it the highest punishment that a 
human tribunal can inflict. Since it has been 
declared to be piracy, and punishable with death, 
the American flag has no longer been soiled 
with it. 

At the last session of Congress, that body, de- 
sirous that the co-operation of the other maritime 
Powers might be obtained in measures which we 
had found to be so effectual, formally requested 
the President to enter upon, and prosecute, nego- 
tiations with those Powers, to that end. I have 
the honor to enclose a copy of the resolution 
adopted, with great unanimity, by the House of 
Representatives, upon that subject; and I am di- 
rected to declare, that the President is ready to 
enter upon the negotiation contemplated by it 
with France, whenever it may be agreeable to 
her: Instructions to the same effect have been 
given to all the Ministers of the United States ac- 
credited to — Powers, and the favorable re- 
sults which are hoped from them will be made 
known, at the earliest opportunities, to the French 
Government. It may be expected that a co-ope- 
ration in measures equally effectual with those 
heretofore brought forward for the suppression of 
this trade, and not open to similar objections, will 
be generally and readily afforded. 

I beg to offer to your Excellency the renewed 


assurances, &c. 
D. SHELDON. 





[TRANSLATION.] 
Viscount de Chateaubriand to Mr. Sheldon. 
Paris, October 29, 1823. 

Sin: You did me the honor of writing me, on 
the 15th of this month, that the Government of 
the United States had only attained the effectual 
suppression of the slave trade by making it piracy, 
and by rendering those guilty of it liable to the 
same punishment. You have, at the same time, 
informed me, that that Government was disposed 
to co-operate with the other Powers, by negotia- 
tions, to attain, by the same means, the complete 
and general abolition of this traffic. 


consideration. I have requested the Keeper of 
the Seals to review, with great care, the laws 
and ordinances which have been made in France 
for obtaining the abolition of the trade; to cer- 
tify, after this examination, in what points they 
may be insufficient, and to  preapen for complet- 
ing them, in case of need, all the new dispositions 
which might accord with the independence and 
rights of the flag, and which might appear most 
proper to assure, in France, in an efficacious man- 
ner, the absolute cessation of a traffic so contrary 
to the rights of humanity. 
Accept, sir, the assurances, &c. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 





Extract of a letter from Mr. Everett, Chargé dAf- 
faires, to the Secretary of State, dated 
“ Brusse.is, November 20, 1823. 
“T have received from the Baron de Nagella 
preliminary answer to my note of the 7th, upon 
the slave trade, of which I have the honor to en- 
close a copy.” 





[TRANSLATION.] 
Mr. Everett to Baron de Nagell. 
BrusseE.s, November 7, 1823. 


Sir: I have the honor to subjoin, to your Ex- 
cellency, by order of my Government, a printed 
copy of the laws of the United States, which for- 
bid their citizens to pursue the slave trade; also, 
a copy of the resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives, of the 8th of February, 1823, by which 
the President is requested to concert, with the 
maritime Powers of Europe, and of America, the 
measures which may be most proper to effect the 
abolition’of that trade, and to make it, by the uni- 
versal consent of the civilized world, equivalent 
to the crime of piracy. 

Your Excellency will remark, that it is already 
viewed in this light by the laws of the United 
States. The act of 15th March, 1820, declares, 
(section 4 and 5,) that the persons subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Republic, who shall be engaged 
in the slave trade, either by seizing these unfortu- 
nates, by force or fraud, and carrying them on 
board their vessels, or by keeping them there, and 
making them an object of traffic, shall be deemed 
pirates, and punished with death. 

In fact, this pretended commerce bears all the 
characteristics of piracy: that is, of felony com- 
mitted on the sea. And, as it has been denounced 
as a crime by the greater part of civilized nations, 
it ought to fall into the particular class of crimes 
to which it naturally belongs, and undergo the 
penalties which the usage and the law of nations 
impose upon them. An unanimous declaration 
of the Christian Powers, to this effect, would in- 
evitably produce the entire cessation of the trade. 
The public ships of each Power would then be 
authorized, by the law of nations, to cruise against 
the persons who might be engaged in it, without 
regard to the color ofthe flag with which they 


The communication which you did me the| might pretend to be sheltered. Whilst, if the 
honor to address to me, cannot but deserve great | trade is only regarded, in each country, as an 
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offence against the municipal laws, it would be 
lawful for any one nation alone, by permitting it, 
to afford an asylum under its flag to the pirates of 
all the others. 

The known character of the King, and the zeal 
which His Majesty has already displayed in his 
efforts to bring about the abolition of this infa- 
mous commerce, furnishes a presumption to the 
Government of the United States, that that of the 
Low Countries will voluntarily co-operate with it 
to that effect. In communicating to your Excel- 
lency the myenes papers, and in praying that 
re will be pleased to lay them before the King, 

am charged to announce to him the desire of 
the President of the United States to obtain the 
co-operation of His Majesty in this work of jus- 
tice, and to establish a concert between the two 
Powers, in the measures which they may pursue, 
in common, to render the slave trade equivalent 
to the crime of piracy, by the universal consent of 
the Christian world. 

I eagerly embrace this oceasion to renew to your 
Excellency the homage of my most distinguished 
consideration. 


A. H. EVERETT. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
Baron de Nagell to Mr. Everett. 
BrusseEts, Nov. 13, 1823. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your note of the 7th of this month, con- 


taining some propositions in regard to the slave 
trade, and to inform you that, without delay, I 


laid this paper, and its enclosures, before the 
King. 

I shall hasten to impart to you the determina- 
tion of His Majesty, as soon as I shall have been 
informed of it; and, in the meantime, I seize this 
opportunity to renew the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration. 


A. W. C. DE NAGELL. 


INTERCOURSE WITH PORTUGAL. 


[Communicated to the Senate, May 10, 1824.] 
To the Senate of the United States : 


I communicate herewith, to the Senate, a report 
from the Secretary of State, with the documents 
relating to the present state of the commercial in- 
tercourse between the United States and Portu- 
gal, requested by the resolution of the Senate of 
the 13th ultimo. 


JAMES MONROE. 
Wasnincton, May 7, 1824. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 6, 1824. 
The Secretary of State, to whom was referred 
the resolution of the Senate of the United States 
of the 13th of April last, requesting that the Presi- 
dent would cause to be communicated to the 
Senate, so much of the correspondence of the 


Minister of the United States, at the Court of 
Lisbon with the Government of Portugal, as ha; 
reference to the commercial relations between the 
two countries, aor with such other informa. 
tion, connected therewith, as might be in posses. 
sion of the Government; and which, in his opin- 
ion, might, without injury to the public interests, 
be made known, has the honor of submitting to 
the President the papers required by the said 


resolution. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


LIST OF DOCUMENTS. 
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General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 20th Feb., 1823. 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 3d March, 1823. 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 24th March, 1823. 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 4th June, 1823. 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 29th June, 1823. 

General Dearborn to Count de Lapa, 8th March, 1823 

Count de Lapa to General Dearborn, 12th March, 1823 

General Dearborn to Mr. Pinheiro, 18th April, 1823. 

Mr. Penheiro to General Dearborn, 2d May, 1823. 
Translation. 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 15th July, 1823 
Extract. 

General Dearborn to the Marquis Palmella, 15th July, 
1823. 

Marquis de Palmella to General Dearborn, 10th July, 
1823. Translation. 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 2ist July, 1823 
Extract. 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 25th October, 182! 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 7th November, 1823. 

General Dearborn to Marquis Palmella, 7th Novem- 
ber, 1823. Copy. 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 27th Nov., 182! 
Extract. 

Project of a Treaty. : 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 26th January, 1824. 
Extract. 

General Dearborn to Mr. Adams, 4th March, 182: 
Extract. 
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Intercourse with Portugal. 


Mr. Adams to General Dearborn. 


General H. Deannonn, appointed Envoy Extraordi- 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 

Portugal, at Lisbon. 

DepaRTMENT oF Stare, 
Washington, June 25, 1822. 

Sir: The political and commercial relations 
between the United States and Portugal, have 
always been of an interesting character. By the 
revolution in the Government of that country, re- 
cently consummated, and by the return of the 
King, and part of his Court and family, to Eu- 
rope, they have been, and may be further affected 
in a manner to require the agency of a person, not 
only generally conversant with the intercourse 
which has heretofore subsisted between the two 
countries, but by long experience in the public af- 
fairs of this Union, and a familiar acquaintance 
with its interests, qualified to represent them at a 
time, and under circumstances in many respects 
critical. Fully acquainted with your long and 
faithful services to this Union in some of its 
highest trusts, the President has been induced, by 
these considerations, to invite your co-operation 
again in the public service, one has learnt, with 
great satisfaction, your acceptance of the appoint- 
ment of Envey Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Portugal. 

Independently of the changes in the diplomatic 
relations of the two countries, which have resulted 
from the removal of the King from Rio de Janeiro 
to Lisbon, other accidental circumstances have 
concurred to cause some irregularity and disorder 
in them. In the Spring of the year 1819, Mr. 
John Graham was appointed Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States to the Court of Bra- 
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tentiary rank from that country has been sus- 
pended. A Chargé d’Affaires has been appointed 
to repair to Washington, but has not yet arrived. 
In the mean time, that office has been discharged 
by the Chevalier Amado Grehon, who had been 
Secretary of Legation to Mr. Correa, and recently 
a Mr. Dacosta has been here, and announced 
himself as attached to the Legation, and to exer- 
cise the powers of Consul General. 

The usual diplomatic intercourse between the 
United States and Portugal has thus been for the 
last three years in a great measure suspended : 
Nor is it probable that the mission of the United 
States now instituted, will be of long duration. 
There are objects, political and commercial, 
which require its most serious attention, and 
which it is hoped may be adjusted satisfactorily 
to both countries, by your intervention. 

After the invasion ce the Brazilian Portuguese 
Government of Montevideo, and the eastern shore 
of the river La Plata, a revolutionary Govern- 
ment, under the name of the Oriental Republic of 
La Plata, and subject to the authority of a mili- 
tary chief, named Artigas, for several years main- 
tained a defensive war, at once against them, and 
against the rival Revolutionary Republic, styled 
the United Provinces of La Plata. The latter, 
the seat of Government of which was at Buenos 
Ayres, never came to a state of declared war with 
Portugal, but the Republic of Artigas did, and 
that commander issued commissions for priva- 
teers and letters of marque, against the Portu- 
guese, under which, the commerce of that nation 
was, for three or four years, much annoyed. Of 
the captures made by these privateers, several 
were brought into the ports of the United States, 
and frequent complaints were received from Mr. 



























zil, to succeed Mr. Thomas Sumpter, junior, who 
had resided there in that capacity almost from the 
time of the transfer of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment thither. Mr. Graham, within little more 
than a year from the time of his departure on that 
mission from the United States, was compelled 
to return home, and barely lived to reach this 
country. 

About the same time, the Chevalier Correa de 
Serra, who had for several years resided as the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Portugal in this coun- 
try, was recalled, and left the United States. A 
resolution of the Senate of the United States in 
March, 1821, recommended to the President the 
appointment of a Minister to the Court of Brazil, 
but the return of the King of Portugal to Europe 
very shortly afterwards, rendered the compliance 
with this resolution unavailing. ; 

The departure of that Prince from Rio de 
Janeiro had been preceded by various movements 
of a revolutionary character, as well there, as in 
Portugal. He had, immediately before embark- 
ing, appointed as his Minister to the United 
States, the person who, since his arrival in Eu- 
rope, has acted as his Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. And it appears that, since the revo- 
lution there, which has invested the Cortes with 
a principal portion of the sovereign authority, the 


policy of maintaining Ministers of the Plenipo- 





Correa, that some of the privateers were fitted out 
within the United States, and partly manned by 
their citizens. To these complaints every atten- 
tion, compatible with the rights of the citizens of 
the United States, and with the laws of nations, 
was paid by this Government. The laws for 
securing the faithful performance of the duties of 
neutrality were revived and enforced. Decrees of 
restitution were pronounced by the judicial tribu- 
nals in all cases of Portuguese captured vessels, 
brought within the jurisdiction of the United 
States: And all the measures, within the compe- 
tency of the Executive, were taken by that de- 
partment of the Government for repressing the 
fitting out of privateers from our ports, and the 
enlisting of our citizens in them. 

These measures, however, do not appear to 
have been altogether satisfactory to the Portuguese 
Government, doubtless, because they were not 
sufficiently understood by them. Shortly before 
the Chevalier Correa de Serra left the United 
States, he addressed to this Department several 
notes, copies of which, as well as of two subse- 
quent notes from Mr. Amado, are herewith en- 
closed, containing lists of Portuguese vessels cap- 
tured by privateers, alleged to have been fitted out 
in the United States, or partly officered and 
manned by citizens of this country. To these 
lists were added claims of indemnity to a large 
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eee 
amount upon the United States, for the value of | true policy of either nation. We have never 
these vessels and cargoes; and with them was | sought exclusive advantages in our treaties with 
connected a demand for the appointment of a joint | any foreign nation. The policy of the United 
commission, to be appointed. by the two Govern- | States, on the contrary, has invariably been to 


ments, to determine and assess the amount of 
damages to be paid by the United States for these 
captures. As there was no precedent for the ap- 
pointment of such a commission under such cir- 
cumstances, and as not a single case of capture 
had been alleged, for which the United States were 
justly responsible, this proposal was, of course, 
denied ; and nothing further was heard upon the 
subject, until the 1st of April last, when a note 
was received from the present Chargé d’Affaires 
of Portugal, leading to a correspondence, copies of 
which are now furnished you. 

Among the first and most important objects of 
your mission, will be the charge of reviewing the 
whole course of this correspondence, from the 
time when the proposition for the appointment of 
Commissioners was made by the Chevalier Cor- 
rea de Serra. The President wishes that this 
service should be performed in the most concilia- 
tory manner, and with all possible regard to the 
feelings of the Portuguese doomuisint 

It will, however, not be necessary that you 
should commence the correspondence with them. 
The menace of retaliation by commercial regula- 
tions favoring the trade of other nations, it can 
searcely be supposed was intended to be carried 
into eflect ; for it would not be less impolitic than 
unjust; and with the experience which they have 
of the pernicious consequences of granting favors 
to one nation to the detriment of others, it is in- 
credible, that, under a Government in which the 
public interest is felt through the medium of a 
popular representation, resentments, in themselves 
so unfounded, should be indulged, by measures so 
injudicious and self-annoying. 

ou will, nevertheless, attentively watch, and 
forthwith report, any measure which may be 
adopted, or even specifically contemplated, of that 
character; and you will observe the disposition 
and temper of understanding between the Portu- 
guese Government, as now constituted, and those 
of the other Powers of Europe. It is believed 
that they have no Ministers at present residing in 
any part of Europe, nor Ministers from any Euro- 
pean Government residing with them. Some of 
the Allies have not yet recognised their revolu- 
tionary movement, and all have manifested, in 
some form, their dissatisfaction with it. These 
prejudices, it is. probable, will gradually subside, 
a the usual intercourse between them and the 
rest of Europe, will be restored. While its inter- 
ruption continues, it is scarcely to be apprehended 
that they will adopt measures of rigor and injus- 
tice towards the nation which is the first to sym- 
pathize with them. 

With regard to the proposal contained in the 
letter from Mr. Amado, of the Ist of April, of a 
treaty of commerce, in which special advantages 
shall be granted to the United States, even if it 
were offered by itself, and separately from the in- 
admissible condition connected with it, we should 
not consider it as desirable, or compatible with the 


‘ 


form its eommercial institutions and engagements 
on the broadest and most liberal principles of re- 
ciprocity. We are neither solicitous, nor unwill- 
ing to treat with Portugal upon subjects of com- 
merce; but if we do treat it must be upon those 
principles, and in conformity with them. The 
Convention of 3d oop 1815, with Great Britain, 
so far as it goes, exhibits the system upon which 
we are desirous of settling our commercial arrange- 
ments with other nations, and the only one upon 
which we should be inclined to treat with Por- 


tugal. 

We have seen in the public journals, accounts 
urporting some dissatisfaction in the Island of 
Maneira, at the rates of duties levied in the United 
States upon its wines. They are, however, mod- 
erate when considered in reference to the compara- 
tive prices of the article; and still more so, when 
compared with the duties levied upon the same 
article in Great Britain. There is, indeed, no 
other country, except Great Britain, which im- 
ports and consumes the wines of Madeira, in quan- 
tities comparable to those taken by the United 
tates. 

The connexion between the kingdom of Por- 
tugal and that of Brazil, has already been greatly 
affected by revolutionary movements in both coun- 
tries. It can scarcely fail, within no distant pe- 
riod, to be more so. It is not conceivable that 
Brazil should ever again be subjected to the colo- 
nial state, nor is it Tlikely long to submit to any 
direct control from a Government so distant from 
it. Information of the proceedings of the Cortes 
on this subject, especially so far as they may affect 
our commercial intercourse with Brazil, will be 
desirable, whenever, and with as much accuracy 
as you can obtain it. 
I am, with great respect, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


ENCLOSURES. 


Mr. Correa de Serra to the Sec’ry of State, June 4, 1820. 
June 8, 1820. 
July 16, 1820. 
Aug. 26, 1820. 
Nov. 9, 1820. 
Mr. Amada to Dec. 4, 1820. 
Do Dee. 14, 1820. 
Do April 1, 1820. 
Do May 3, 1820. 
May 5, 1820. 


do 


Do 
Secretary of State to Mr. Correa de Serra, July 20, 1820. 
Do do Sept. 30, 1820. 
Mr. Amado to the Secretary of 


State, April 30, 1822. 


Mr. Joseph Correa de Serra to the Secretary of State. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 4, 1820. 
Sir: Mr. Joachim Barozzo Pereia, appointed 
by my Sovereign Consul General of Portugal, in 
these United States, is arrived in Philadelphia, 
and has shown me his commission, accompanied 
by the official communication from the Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, I have, consequently, the 
honor of presenting him to this Government in 
that capacity, and request the exequatur of the 
President to his commission. I present, also, Mr. 
Henry Hutton, as Vice Consul of Portugal, in 
the port of New Orleans, and all the others of the 
United States in the Guif of Mexico, and request 
the necessary exequatur. 

Permit me, sir, to profit of this occasion, to offer 
my thanks to this Government for the law that 

rohibits the entrance of privateers in the most 

important ports of the Union, and for the other 
that declares piracy the landing and committing 
outrages ashore in foreign lands. I acknowledge 
the salutary influence of the Executive in obtain- 
ing these ameliorations. The courts of justice 
also seem to take a more adequate view of the 
practices about which I have been forced to im- 
portunate this Government by my reiterated com- 
plaints. At least, henceforward, those who en- 

ge in such pursuits will have in prospect a lesser 
chance of impunity. 

Undoubtedly, the aforesaid provisions will di- 
minish the evil, but something remains still to be 
done to suppress it entirely. In the full persuasion 
of the sincere wishes of this Government to put a 
final stop to practices so contrary to the friendly 
intercourse between our two nations, I propose to 
have the honor of submitting to your considera- 
tion my views on this subject, in the occasion of 
personally paying my respects to you, and taking 
my leave previous to my visit to the Brazil. 

I beg the acceptance of the renewed assurances 
of the high consideration and respect, with which 


lam, &c, 
J. CORREA DE SERRA. 





Mr. Joseph Correa de Serra to the Secretary of State. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 8, 1820. 


Sir: I think it my duty to represent to this 
Government that the Portuguese ship Montalagre 
was brought to Baltimore twenty-two months ago, 
a prize toa so-called Artigan privateer, and has 
been all this time the subject of litigation with 
the Artigan captors, American citizens. Past 
things are not intended to be in any way the ob- 
ject of this communication, but merely the pre- 
vention of future evil. In the first of this month 
this ship was sold by judicial authority in Balti- 
more, under the hammer, to Captain Chase, a no- 
torious privateersman, standing under an indict- 
ment of piracy. It is to be immediately fitted as 
a privateer, (and a formidable one it will prove, 
by its size and strength, which are those of a good 
frigate,) to cruise against the Portuguese India- 
men, and the command of it to be given, as it is 
assured, to the notorious Captain Taylor. 

I have not the least doubt that the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive of this nation has both the power and the 
will of putting a stop to this hostile armament, 
particularly when, as in this case, he has timely 
information, which will be successively put under 
his eyes, at every stage of this inimical attempt 
on the Portuguese commerce. 


18th Con. ist Sess.—96 


I beg you to accept the renewed assurances of 
my high consideration and respect. 
J. CORREA DE SERRA. 


Mr. Joseph Correa de Serra to the Secretary of State. 
Wicmineton, July 16, 1820. 


Sir: I am ordered by my Sovereign to lay be- 
fore this Government the names and value of 
nineteen Portuguese ships, and their cargoes, taken 
by private armed ships, fitted in the ports of the 

nion by citizens of these States. The values 
have been ascertained by the proper courts of jus- 
tice, and revised with all care and attention by 
the Royal Board of Commerce. In proportion 
as the value of the other ships stolen is in the 
same manner ascertained, their names, and the 
amount of losses, will be laid before this Govern- 
ment. 

His Majesty, consistently with his friendly and 
equitable sentiments towards the United States, 
wishes that this affair be treated with all that 
candor and conciliating dignified spirit that be- 
comes two Powers who feel mutual esteem, and 
have a proper sense of their moral integrity. 
In this spirit I have the honor to propose to this 
Government to appoint commissioners on their 
side, with full powers to confer and agree with 
His Majesty’s Ministers in what reason and jus- 
tice demand. It is not expected that a Govern- 
ment who, on every occasion, has so steadily and 
nobly protected the just pretensions of its own 
citizens, like that of the United States, may have 
the least difficulty in concurring with such can- 
did views of a Sovereign, who feels equally with 
them what he owes to himself in the protection 
of his subjects. 

The ships are the following: 1. D. Pedro de 
Alcantara. 2. S. Joao Baptista. 3. D. Miguel 
Torjaz. 4. Sa. Maria Vencedora. 5. Thalia. 
6. S. Joao Protector. 7. Montalegre. 8. Luiza. 
9. Logo the Direy. 10. Lord Wellington. 11. 
Ninfa de Lisboa. 12. General Sampaio. 13. Pe- 
rola. 14. Pacquettede Porto. 15. Conde de Ca- 
valleiros. 16. Globo. 17. Carlota. 18. Flora. 
19. Sra. da Piedade. 

The amount of their value which is reclaimed, 
is four hundred ninety-two thousand nine hundred 
eighteen milreas, which, at the common and gene- 
cae rate of the milreas in your market, is equal to 
six hundred sixteen thousand one hundred fifty- 
eight dollars. 

I am proceeding to an excursion in the moun- 
tains, at the end of which, I intend having the 
honor of seeing you in Washington. The reason 
of my mentioning this is, because a written an- 
swer, which you might possibly give to this com- 
munication, would naturally miss me. 

I beg you, sir, to receive the assurances, &c. 


J. CORREA DE SERRA. 


Mr. Adams to the Chevalier Joseph Correa de Serra. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 20, 1820. 


Sir: I have had the honor of receiving your 
notes of the 4th and 8th ultimo. 
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The exequaturs for Mr. Pereira, as Consul Gen- 
eral of Portugal, and of Mr. Hutton, as Consul at 
New Orleans, and the other ports of the United 
States in the Gulf of Mexico, have been made, 
and transmitted to you. 

The acts of Congress to which you refer, in the 
first of these notes, may be justly considered as 
affording the most decisive proofs of the determi- 
nation both of the Legislature and Executive, to 
discharge, with the utmost fidelity, all their duties 
towards friendly nations, and particularly towards 
that whose representative you are. In remarking 
that the section of the statute for the further pun- 
ishment of piracy, which brings the landing and 
committing acts of robbery on a foreign shore 
within the definition and penalties of that crime, 
was obviously suggested by a case of that descrip- 
tion which had occurred in a Portuguese island, 
I take satisfaction in the assurance that your Gov- 
ernment will perceive, in that provision, a proof of 
the earnestness with which the United States 
cherish the most friendly dispositions towards your 
country. 

It will give me pleasure to receive any further 
communication, verbal or written, from you, which 
may contribute towards the same effect ; and I am 
authorized to assure you, that, upon the informa- 
tion contained in your note of the 8th instant, 
such measures have been, and will continue to be 
taken, under the direction of the President, as are 
within the competency of the Executive, and may 
serve to maintain inviolate the laws of the United 
States, applicable to the case. 

I avail ‘myself of this opportunity of renewing 
to you the assurance of my distinguished conside- 


ration. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Mr. Correa de Serra to the Secretary of State. 
WasHINGTON, August 26, 1820. 


Sir: In consequence of the wish you expressed 
in our last interview, I have the honor of trans- 
mitting to you the names of the officers of the 
Navy of the United States, who, in October, 1818, 
embarked and served on board the armed schooner 
General Artigas, Captain Ford, under the so called 
Artigan flag, and cruised for many months on the 
coast of Brazil, capturing several Portuguese ships, 
amongst others, the Sociedade Feliz, which was 
brought to Baltimore. Their names are, Lieuten- 
ants Peleg and Dunham, of Rhode Island, Mid- 
shipman Augustus Swartwout, of New York, Ben- 
jamin S. Grimke, of South Carolina. 

The griefs against the particular judges, who I 
believe have disgraced the commission they have 
from the United States, shall be laid before you, 
as soon as I have returned to Philadelphia, and 
looked into my papers. 

Iam perfectly sure that a candid and friendly 
examination of this unpleasant business cannot 
fail of bringing a mutual accord, such as both our 
Governments wish; and therefore, according to 
what I asked in my notes from Philadelphia, and 
your offer in that of the 20th of last month, which 
i have received on my arrival here, I beg of you 


to fix the day and time most convenient to you, in 
which I may have the honor of meeting you, iy 
order to put an end, as I hope, to all these cause; 
of discontentment and discord, the work of un- 
principled men, and so utterly opposite to the har- 
mony and good understanding, which is equally 
the intention and the interests of our two Goverp. 
ments to maintain and cultivate. 

Accept the renewed assurances of my distin- 
guished respect and consideration. 

J. CORREA DE SERRA. 


Mr. Adams tothe Chevalier Correa de Sorra, 


DEPARTMENT OF Stare, 


Washington, Sept. 30, 1820. 

Str: The proposal contained in your note of 
the 16th July last, has been considered by the Pre- 
sident of the United States, with all the delibera- 
tion due to the friendly relations subsisting between 
the United States and Portugal, and with the dis- 

sition to manifest the undeviating principle of 
justice by which this Government is animated in 
its intercourse with all foreign Governments, ani 
particularly with yours. Iam directed by him to 
inform you that the appointment of commissioners, 
to confer and agree with the Ministers of His Most 
Faithful Majesty upon the subject to which your 
letter relates, would not be consistent either with 
the Constitution of the United States nor with 
any practice usual among civilized nations. 

The judicial power of the United States is, by 
their Constitution, vested in their Supreme Court, 
and in tribunals subordinate to the same. The 
judges of these tribunals are amenable to the 
country by impeachment; and if any Portuguese 
subject has suffered wrong by the act of any citi- 
zen of the United States, within their jurisdiction, 
it is before those tribunals that the remedy is to be 
sought and obtained. For any acts of citizens o! 
the United States, committed out of their juris- 
diction and beyond their control, the Government 
of the United States is not responsible. 

To the war in South America, to which Por- 
tugal has for several years been a party, the duty 
and the policy of the United States have been to 
observe a perfect and impartial neutrality. 

The Government of the United States has nei- 
ther countenanced nor permitted any violation o! 
that neutrality by their citizens. They have, by 
various and successive acts of legislation, mani- 
fested their constant earnestness to fulfil their du- 
ties towards all the parties to that war; they have 
repressed every intended violation of them which 
has been brought before their courts, and substan- 
tiated by testimony conformable to principles rec- 
ognised by all tribunals of similar jurisdiction. 

But I am instructed to request that you would 
furnish me with all the documents upon whic! 
the complaints in your notes of the 16th of July, 
and 26th of August, are founded, as well relating 
to the vessels mentioned in the former, as to the 
naval officers in the service of the United States, 
and to the judges whom, in the latter, you accuse 
of having, in your belief, disgraced the commis- 
sions which they bear. And I am further com- 
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manded to assure you, that if those documents 
shall be found to contain evidence, upon which 
any officer, civil or military, of the United States, 
or any of their citizens, can be called to answer 
for his conduct, as injurious to any subject of Por- 
tugal, every measure shall be taken, to which the 
Executive is competent, to secure full justice and 
satisfaction to your sovereign and his nation. 

I pray you to accept the assurance of my dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
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Mr. Joseph Correa de Serra to the Secretary of State. 
New York, November 9, 1820. 


Sir: I have received, in due time, your official 
letter of the 30th September last, and though I found 
that there was much to reply on my side, I re- 
solved, after mature consideration, to refer it to 
His Majesty’s Ministers of State, who, no doubt, 
will give a convenient answer. Being now on 
the point of leaving this country, I thought it 
proper to inform you of this step, both out of re- 
gard to this Government, taking in this manner 
a respectful notice of your communication, and 
in order that, out of my silence, no belief may 
arise of any tacit acquiescence in the reasons that 
you exposed in it. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my high 
consideration and respect. 


J. CORREA DE SERRA. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
Chevalier Amado Grehon to the Secretary of State. 
PuiLape.pnia, December 4, 1820. 

Sir: It falls to my duty to present to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the enclosed abstract 
of a new case of piracy, which I have lately re- 
ceived from my Court; and to request of you to 
subjoin it (that it may appear) to the list of others 
which has been presented to this Government by 
the Chevalier Correa, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
His Most Faithful Majesty. 

I embrace this occasion to have the honor of 
testifying to you, sir, the sentiments of esteem 
and of respect, with which Iam, &c. 

J. AMADO GREHON. 

Hon. J. Q. Apams, Sec’ry of State. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
Chevalier Amado Grehon to the Secretary of State. 
Puitape.paia, December 14, 1820. 


Str: I have the honor of again transmitting to 
you an authentic copy of twelve claims, request- 
ing you to add them to the list of others, which 
the Chevalier Correa de Serra, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of His Most Faithful Majesty, presented 
to your Government. 

I expect the honor of your answer to this note, 
and also, to the furmer which I addressed to you, 
on the 4th instant, that I may be enabled to give 
an account to my Court. 

Iam, sir, &c. 

JOSEPH AMADO GREHON. 

Hon. J. Q. Avams, Sec’ry of State. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
aimed on twelve joint claims, from No. 52 to 63, (which are all that, from the 14th of December, 1819, to the present time, have been 
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FRANCISCO MORATO ROMA, Accountant General. 
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[TRANSLATION.] 
Abstract from the Procés verbal, ¢c. 
Pattapetpaia, December 4, 1820. 


On the 5th of March, 1820, tothe north of Cape 
St. Augustine, latitude 74 degrees south, the brig- 
antine packet of His Most Faithful Majesty, named 
“The Infant D. Sebastiano,” was attacked and 
pillaged by a brigantine pirate of American con- 
struction, with an “S” instead of a figure-head ; 
armed with sixteen 24 pounders, and a crew of 
about a hundred men ; the captain of which, who 
has lost a hand, the other officers, and three-fourths 
of the crew, are Americans, according to the for- 
mal evidence which has been given before the 
Intendant General of the Police of the Court and 
Kingdom of Brazil, by the officers, crew, and pas- 
sengers of the packet brig, who, after having been 
outraged and pillaged, have returned, in the same 
brig, to Rio de Janeiro. 

JOSEPH AMADO GREHON, 
Chargé des Affaires of H. M. F. Majesty. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
Mr. Grehon to the Secretary of State. 
Wasaineton, April 1, 1822. 

Sir: Iam about to repeat, in writing, all that 
I had the honor to communicate to you in the in- 
terview of Saturday last, as well in compliance 
with your request, as on account of its being in 
conformity with the orders of my Government, of 
which Verissimo Antonio Ferreira da Costa, at- 
tached to the legation, was the bearer; and by 
which I am empowered to notify and show to the 
Government of the United States, and to the na- 
tion, what follows: 

That the Portuguese Government has resolved 
to recognise the United States as its first ally, by 
a treaty which it is desirous of concluding, forth- 
with, for the purpose of giving every possible im- 
pulse to reciprocal commerce, and to the industry 
of the two nations, and to guard the national in- 
dependence, which constitutes the most sacred of 
all rights, against the direct or indirect attacks of 
Powers unfriendly tothe Constitution freely chosen 
by the people: but, as a fundamental principle of 
the said treaty, there should be a preliminary con- 
dition that the Government of the United States 
accede to the proposition made by the Chevalier 
Correa da Serra, Ex-Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Portugal, in his note of the 16th July, 1820, of 
having recourse to commissaries chosen by both 
Governments, for the purpose of arranging the in- 
demnities justly due to Portuguese citizens, for 
the damages which they have sustained, by reason 
of piracies,supported by the capital and the means 
of citizens of the United States ; an essential con- 
dition, which, in this way, repairing the past, se- 
cures also the future. 

That the Portuguese States, in the four quarters 
of the world, can offer to the United States the 
most important advantages of commerce; the 
more so, because the relation which the’ Portu- 
guese Government is disposed to establish with 
that of the United States, are founded in a perfect 
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union against the common enemies of their indus- 
try and of their independence. 

But, if all efforts on the part of the Portuguese 
Government should be fruitless towards obtainino 
from that of the United States a just and reason. 
able indemnity, which England does not hesitate 
to make in analogous cases of ge captures, 
the Portuguese Government is fully determined 
to resort to the right of reprisals, and to adopt 
proper measures to indemnify itself for the losses 
which have been occasioned to their commerce 
by the acts complained of, as it has been mani- 
festly made to appear, in the face of the world, 
that unworthy citizens of the United States have 
been parties in this perfidious practice ; and it is 
very certain that the Portuguese Government has 
it in its power to exercise reprisals against the 
United States, by granting to their rival Powers 
advantages in commerce, in cases in which it is 
disposed to give the United States the preference, 
if, acting in good faith, they make indemnity for 
the past and secure the future. 

These are the earnest sentiments and views of 
the Portuguese Government, which have been 
communicated to me, with orders to make them 
known to that of the United States and to the 
nation. I have, therefore, the honor, sir, to com- 
municate them to you for that purpose; and | 
shall be happy if the result of this communication, 
(which I expect from a just and liberal Govern- 
ment, such as is that of the United States,) may 
be conformable with the sentiments and the desire 
of the Portugnese Government. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

JOSEPH AMADO GREHON, 
Chargé des Affaires of Portugal. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Amado Grehon. 
DEPARTMENT OF State, 
Washington, April 30, 1822. 

Str: Your letter of the ist instant has been 
submitted to the consideration of the President of 
the United States, by whom I am directed to as- 
sure you of the great satisfaction with which he 
has received the friendly declaration of the Por- 
tuguese Government towards the United States, 
and the disposition manifested by them to promote 
the mutual interests and the amicable intercourse 
between the two countries, by a treaty, founded 
upon principles favorable to the commercial rela- 
tions and industry of both. The President desires 
that you would, in return, make known to your 
Government the sentiments of friendly recipro- 
city which animate the Government of the United 
States towards Portugal, and the earnest wish of 
the President that the relations of the United 
States with that nation may continue on termsol 
the most entire reciprocity. Iam, at the same 
time, directed to state, that the proposition of the 
Chevalier Correa de Serra, in his note of the 16th 
of July, 1820, for the appointment of commissioners, 
chosen by both Governments, to arrange indem- 
nities claimed by Portuguese citizens, for damages 
stated by them to have been sustained by reason 
of piracies supported by the capital and means o! 
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citizens of the United States, cannot be acceded 
to. It isa principle well known and well under- 
stood, that no nation is responsible to another for 
the acts of its citizens, committed without its ju- 
risdiction, and out of the reach of its control. Of 
the numerous piracies which have, within these 
few years, annoyed the commerce of every mari- 
time nation, a much greater number have been 
committed by the subjects of other Powers, than 
by citizens of the United States. The lawful 
commerce of the United States themselves have 
suffered by these depredations, perhaps, more than 
that of Portugal. When brought within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States, the pirates have 
been punished by their laws, and restitution has 
been made to its owners, of property captured 
by them. Should any citizens of the United 
States, guilty of piracy, be captured by the Por- 
tuguese Government, the United States will, in 
no wise, interfere to screen them from punishment. 

The citizens of the United States are amenable, 
also, to the tribunals of their owr. country, as the 
people of Portugal are to theirs, for any wrong 
done by them to the subjects of other nations. 
For acts of so aggravated a nature as piracy, the 
authority of the venues of the United States 
itself is not competent to withdraw them from the 
jurisdiction of their natural judges, or to subject 
them to a trial consisting partly of foreigners and 
without the intervention of a jury. These prin- 
ciples of protection and security to individual 
rights, are, doubtless, well understood, and will be 
duly appreciated in Portugal, under the liberal 
system of Government now established in her 
dominions. 

The laws and tribunals of the United States 
are adequate to the punishment of their citizens 
who may be concerned in committin unlawful 
depredations upon foreigners on the high seas, at 
least to the same extent as the laws and tribunals 
of other nations. The legislation of the United 
States upon this subject, was even rendered more 
severe and effectual for the suppression of such 
offences, during the residence here of the Chev- 
alier Correa de Serra; and justice, conformably 
to the established principles of the laws of nations, 
has always been rendered by the courts of the 
United States to the Portuguese subjects, whose 
property, after capture by pirates or privateers, 

as been brought within the jurisdiction of this 
nation. It will continue to, be so rendered in all 
cases which may occur hereafter. 

Of the advantages to the commerce of the Uni- 
ted States, in the four quarters of the world, which 
it may be in the power of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to offer, it would be acceptable to receive a 
more particular specification, than is contained in 
your letter. The Government of the United 
States would then be able to judge of their value, 
and of the consideration with which they may be 
returned. It is not perfectly understood who are 
meant in your note, by the “ common enemies of 
their industry and their independence,” and I am 
directed to ask of you a precise explanation of 
that expression. The Government of the United 
States, while willing, cheerfully, to meet and re- 


ciprocate any commercial arrangement with Por- 
tugal, propitious to the interests of both nations, 
will not solicit, and cannot grant, any exclusive 
favors, to the prejudice of any other Power what- 
soever. 

This principle, which haslong been fundamental 
to the commercial policy of the United States, 
furnishes a reply to the latter part of your letter, 
which, in the case of a non-compliance with pro- 
posals, as I have informed you, cannot be accept- 
ed, threatens reprisals upon the United States, by 
granting to their rival Powers advantages in com- 
merce, which you allege your Government is dis- 
posed to give the United States, on condition of 
what you call indemnity for the past, and security 
for the future. 

The Government of the United States knows, 
that there is nothing, and has been nothing, in the 
relations between them and Portugal, which, by 
the laws and usages of civilized nations, could 
justify reprisals of any kind, by the latter against 
the United States. And, as I have assured you, 
that they desire no exclusive favors to the detri- 
ment of others, so they are fully persuaded, that 
upon further advisement, your Government will 
perceive that they cannot grant commercial favors 
to any other nation, to the detriment of the United 
States, without injuring their own subjects more 
than the people of this Union. Such, it is be- 
lieved, would be the result of any experiment of 
reprisals, by granting exclusive favors to one 
nation, with the view to damage another. The 
party granting exclusive favors, is the party most 
severely punished. 

Far more agreeable will it be to the Government 
of the United States to reciprocate, as heretofore 
with that of Portugal, offices of kindness and good 
will, and to promote the friendly intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, by a multiplication of good 
offices, and of all the sources by which the inter- 
ests of both may be advanced. 

I pray you to accept the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
Chev. Amado Grehon to the Secretary of State. 


Puivape.puia, May 3, 1822, 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I have 
just received your letter, which you addressed to 
me on the 30th of last month. 

The explanation which you demand of me, and 
which I am to give you, according to what I meant 
by saying: “the common enemies of their indus- 
try and of their independence,” and which appears 
to me to be clearly expressed, is this: all nations, 
in general, who act contrary to the two principles 
of our industry and of our independence. 

I have the honor to be, sir, &c., 
JOSEPH AMADO GREHON, 
Chargé des Affaires of Portugal. 
Hon. Joun Q. Apams, 
Secretary of State of the U. S. 
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[TRANSLATION.] 
Chev. Amado Grehon to the Secretary of State. 
PaiLapevpaia, May 5, 1822. 


Sir: I make it my duty to acquaint you, that, 
by the packet of the tenth of this month, | shall 
have the honor to remit to my Government a copy 
of your note of the 30th of April last, that it may 
understand, without delay, the sentiments of recip- 
rocal friendship which animates the Government 
of the United States towards the Government of 
Portugal, and the great desire of his Excellency, 
the President, that the relations between the two 
nations may continue on terms of the most perfect 
cordiality; and, that I may, at the same time, be 
able to inform my Government of the principle 
well known and well understood, as you call it, 
as well as of other principles which you have 
developed in your said note; on which, I think 
that it would be well to say more, and that my 
Government will give the sohitioh of it, if it judge 
proper to do so, and also the more particular spe- 
cification which you desire; as for my part, I have 
only pointed out the sentiments and the views 
which now exist in the Portuguese Government, 
according to the-orders which I have received in 
that regard. 

I have the honor to be, sir, &c., 
JOSE AMADO GREHON, 
Chargé des Affaires of Portugal. 
Hon. Joun Q. Apams, 
Secretary of State of the U. S. 





Extract of a letter from General Dearborn to the Sec- 
retary of State. 


LisBon, August 28, 1822. 

“ When the Minister for Foreign Affairs called 
on me, soon after my arrival in the city, some ob- 
servations occurred in relation to our ine Treaty 
with France, which the Minister had not seen; 
and having a newspaper containing a copy of the 
Treaty, I gave it to him. He then mentioned our 
Treaty with Great Britain with approbation, ob- 
serving that that treaty would be his model. Pre- 
suming, from his observations, that he did not 
possess a copy of it, I have had one fairly made 
out and presented to him. My principal motive 
for furnishing him with those copies, was, that of 
giving to the Minister and his Government a fair 
sample of the general policy and practice of our 
Government in regard to commercial regulations 
with foreign nations, and that it might operate as 
a preparatory step to a negotiation on commercial 
regulations. I shall consider the answer to my 
note as acquiescing in the hope expressed in my 
note, and inform him that I possess full powers 
for commencing negotiations for forming a treaty, 
or convention, regulating commerce between the 
United States and Portugal, and propose a per- 
sonal interview as a preparatory step.” 





Extract of a letter from Mr. Dearborn to the Secretary 
of State, dated 


Lisson, October 10, 1822. 
“On the 3d of September, I had a conference 





with his Excellency the [Secretary of] State for 
Foreign Affairs, by his appointment. Mr. Brent 
accompanied me as an interpreter; and, after 
some conversation on general topics, the Minister 
introduced the subject of the conference, and ob- 
served that a treaty for regulating the commerce 
between the two countries was very desirable on 
the part of Portugal, such as would be mutually 
advantageous. I then observed, that being em- 
powered by the President of the United States, | 
was disposed to commence an arrangement on 
the subject of commerce as early as would be 
aatatild to him, and would propose our conven- 
tion with Great Britain as a basis, with such ad- 
ditions as would be mutually advantageous to our 
countries, respectively, wishing only such condi- 
tions as would operate perfect reciprocity and 
mutual advantage, and that we did not desire any 
exclusive advantages or privileges; but, consider- 
ing the great extent of the United States, with her 
numerous ports and diversity of productions, it 
would be expected, on the part of the United 
States, that the whole of the colonies of Portugal 
should be included in the arrangement, and that, 
in every respect, we should be entitled to what- 
ever puvisee or immunities are, or pany be, en- 
joyed by the most favored nation. The Minister 
then observed, that he fully approved of the gen- 
eral principles, as stated by me, but intimated 
some doubts as to what might be proper in rela- 
tion to the Brazils, under the existing circum- 
stances and condition of that country; and sug- 
gested the necessity of leaving it out of the treaty, 
or to so modify whatever should relate to it, as 
would provide for any future change of circum- 
stances. I observed that it might not be difficult 
to form an article that would apply to any change 
that might occur in that country ; with which he 
appeared to acquiesce. He then inquired whether 
I was authorized to enter into any other kind of 
treaty ; and, on my answering in the negative, he 
appeared (as I thought) to be pleased. He then 
proposed that I should make out a sketch of such 
a treaty, or convention, as would be satisfactory 
to my Government, that his Government might 
take it under consideration. I replied, that as we 
appeared to entertain similar views on the sub- 
ject, it would be more desirable, on my part, that 
he would make out the outline of one that would 
be satisfactory to his Government. After some 
general observations, he proposed that we should 
each make out such a sketch as we, respectively, 
think proper; and to have another conference for 
the [purpose] of comparing our respective sketches, 
to which I readily assented. He then said, that 
as soon as he could lay the subject before the 
Council, he would prepare a sketch, and would 
notify me when we should have another meeting. 
And here our conference ended. 

“‘T immediately made out the outlines of a con- 
vention, or treaiy, a copy of which I have the 
honor of enclosing ; and | have waited for an in- 
vitation to the proposed interview, but have not 
yet received any such notice; but knowipg how 
constantly this Government has been occupied, 
for some time past, with concerns of the highest 
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interest and importance, 1 am disposed to make 
all reasonable allowance for the delay of a second 
conference.” 


Project of a Convention. 

ArticLe 1. There shall be, between the whole 
of the territories of the United States of America, 
as now existing, or as they may hereafter exist, 
and all the territories of His Most Faithful Ma- 
jesty, in Europe and elsewhere, as existing at this 
time, or as may hereafter exist, being under their 
control, respectively, a reciprocal liberty of com- 
merce. The inhabitants of the two countries, 
respectively, shall have liberty, freely and secure- 
ly, to come with their vessels and cargoes to all 
such places, ports, and rivers, in any of the terri- 
tories aforesaid, to which any other foreigners are 
permitted to come, to enter into the same, and to 
remain and reside in any parts of the said territo- 
ries, respectively ; also, to hire and occupy houses 
and stores, for the purposes of their commerce; 
and, generally, the merchants and traders of each 
nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most com- 
plete protection and security for their persons and 
commerce, but subject always to the laws and 
statutes of the two countries, respectively. 

Art. 2. No higher or other duties shall be im- 
posed on the importations into the United States 
of any articles, the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of His Most Faithful Majesty’s territories, in 
Europe or elsewhere, and no higher or other du- 
ties shall be imposed on the importation into the 
territories of His Most Faithful Majesty, in Eu- 
rope or elsewhere, of any articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the United States, 
than are, or shall be, payable on the like articles, 
being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
other foreign country; nor shall any higher or 
other duties or charges be imposed, in either of 
the two countries, on the exportation of any arti- 
cles, to the United States, or to His Most Faith- 
ful Majesty’s territories, in Europe or elsewhere, 
respectively, than such as are payable on the ex- 
portation of the like articles to any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any prohibition be imposed on 
the exportation or importation of any articles, the 

rowth, produce, or manufacture, of the United 

tates, or of His Most Faithful Majesty’s territo- 
ries, in Europe or elsewhere, or to or from the 
United States, which shall not extend to all other 
nations. 

_ No higher or other duties or charges shall be 
imposed, in any of the ports of the United States, 
on Portuguese vessels, than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the United States, nor in 
any of the ports within the territories of His Most 
Faithful Majesty, on vessels of the United States, 
than shall be payable in the same ports on ves- 
sels belonging to the dominions of Portugal, in 
Kurope or elsewhere. 

_ The same duties shall be paid on the importa- 
tions into the United States of articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture, of the dominions of His 
Most Faithful Majesty, in Europe or elsewhere, 
whether such importations shall be in vessels of 


the United States, or in vessels of Portugal or any 
of her colonies ; and the same duties shall be paid 
on the importations into any of the ports of Por- 
tugal, or her colonies, of any articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture, of the United States, 
whether such importations shall be in vessels of 
Portugal or her colonies, or in vessels of the United 
States. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the same 
bounties allowed, on the importation of any ar- 
ticles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of His 
Most Faithful Majesty’s dominions, in Europe or 
elsewhere, to the United States, whether such ex- 
portations shall be in vessels of the United States, 
or in vessels of Portugal or her colonies; and the 
same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties 
be allowed, on the exportation of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States, to the territories of His Most Faithful 
Majesty, in Europe or elsewhere, whether such ex- 

ortations shall be in vessels of the dominions, in 
evade or elsewhere, of His Most Faithful Ma- 
jesty, or in vessels of the United States. 

It is further agreed, that in all cases where 
drawbacks are, or may be allowed upon the re-ex- 
portation of any goods, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of either country, respectively, the 
amount of the said drawback shall be the same, 
whether the said goods shall have been originally 
imported in a vessel belonging to the dominions 
of Portugal or her colonies, or a vessel of the Uni- 
ted States; but when such re-exportation shall 
take place, from the United States in a Portuguese 
vessel, or from the dominions of His Most Faith- 
ful Majesty, in Europe or elsewhere, in a vessel 
of the United States, to any other foreign nation, 
the two contracting parties reserve to themselves, 
respectively, the right of regulating or diminishing 
in such case, the amount of the said drawback. 

Art. 3. It shall be free for each of the two 
contracting parties, respectively, to appoint con- 
suls for the protection of trade, to reside in the 
dominions and territories of the other party; but 
before any Consul shall act as such, he shall, in 
the usual form, be approved and admitted by the 
Government to which he is sent ; and it is hereby 
declared, that, in case of illegal or improper con- 
duct towards the laws of the Government to which 
he is sent, such Consul may either be punished ac- 
cording to law, if the laws will reach the case, or 
be sent back ; the offended Government assigning 
to the other reasons for the same. 


Extracts of a letter from Mr. Dearborn to the Secretary 
of State, dated 


Lisson, December 13, 1822. 


“From the apparent intentional delays on the 
part of this Government, in relation to the pro- 
posed commercial regulations between the two 
countries, combined with the existing state of af- 
fairs of this country, I am satisfied that I must 
expect further delays. The relations respecting 
Brazil; the completion of the organization of the 
Government under the new constitution ; the re- 
fusal of the Queen to subscribe and swear to the 
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constitution as the law directs; and negotiations 
with Spain, for forming a treaty of alliance, to- 
gether with the anxiety which generally prevails, 
in regard to what may be the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Congress at Verona, all conspire to 
afford an apology for the delays above referred to.” 
“Mr. Correa was appointed by the King to ne- 
Otiate a treaty with me, of which I was informed 
the Secretary of State, on the 20th day of 
October, but having been elected a member of the 
Cortes, he declined the appointment, and although 
the Secretary of State assured me that some other 
rson would be soon appointed, no appointment 
as yet been made.” 


Extracts of a letter from General Dearborn to the Sec- 
retary of State, dated 
Lisson, January 30, 1823. 

“JT embrace the opportunity of adding to my 
other communication, by informing you, that I 
have had two meetings with the Count da Lapa, 
who has been appointed Plenipotentiary on the 
part of Portugal, for negotiating and completing 
a commercial treaty with the United States; and 
having exchanged our full powers, a conversation 
ensued, in which, the Count expressed sentiments 
fully according with those heretofore expressed by 
Mr. Pinheiro, Secretary of State for foreign Atf- 
fairs, as noticed in the letter I had the honor of 
writing to you, on the 13th of December, which 
induces a reasonable hope, that a satisfactory ar- 
rangement may be effected ; but I am not without 
some doubts as to its being the real intention of 
this Government toconclude a treaty immediately, 
although the Secretary, but a few days since, ver- 
bally assured me, that there existed no obstacle in 
the way of a speedy conclusion of such a conven- 
tion or treaty as would be mutually satisfactory. 
It must very soon be ascertained, whether words 
and actions so fully correspond as would be de- 
sirable. 

“ We shall have another conference within a 
few days, when I shall be able to ascertain, with 
more certainty, how our ideas correspond with 
each other. Having at his desire, furnished him 
with the basis and outlines of such a treaty, 
as would be satisfactory to the United States, he 
will, of course, express his opinion at our -next 
meeting on the basis and outlines by me proposed, 
by which it may be understood whether we shall 
be likely to succeed ultimately, or not, in a satis- 
factory arrangement.” 


Extract of a letter from General Dearborn to the 
Secretary of State, dated 


Lisson, February 20, 1823. 


“ The Count da Lapa has agreed to the basis I 
had proposed for the treaty; but, by his instruc- 
tions, he considers it necessary to divide the treaty 
into three distinct heads, viz: navigation, com- 
merce, and persons, and he has agreed to furnish 
me immediately with a sketch of the first head, 
and soon after, with the second. I have some 
doubts whether his second part will be acceptable, 


but I hope that, within a few days, my doubts 
may be removed. He does not appear to be in 
any haste, and I have an opportunity for the full 
exercise of my stock of patience. 


Extract of a letter from General Dearborn to the Sec- 
retary of State, dated 
Lisson, March 3, 1823. 

“T have not yet heard from the Count da Lapa, 
since the 10th ultimo, when he agreed to make 
out the form of the first head of the treaty, and 
call on me within the course of that week ; but, 
subsequently to our last meeting, a report was 
made to the Cortes, on the subject of the present 
existing treaty with England, particularly in rela- 
tion to the article which stipulates that certain 
English manufactures should be admitted into 
Portugal, on paying a duty of fifteen per cent. on 
their cost. The report concluded by saying that, 
under existing circumstances, the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment have the right to suspend the operation 
of the article alluded to, until new negotiations 
should be had on the subject. The report was 
sanctioned by a vote of the Cortes. I presume 
that the discussion of this subject, by a committee, 
and by the Cortes, has occasioned the long delay 
on the part of the Count da Lapa. By the above- 
mentioned report, it appears, that negotiations 
have been going on between Portugal and Great 
Britain, for some time, with a view on the part 
of the former, of effecting such alterations in cer- 
tain parts of the existing treaty, as would enable 
her to enter into such liberal and reciprocal com- 
mercial treaties with other nations, as would be 
acceptable. But it appears, by the said report, 
that England, as might be expected, is very un- 
willing to relinquish any of the exclusive advan- 
tages she now enjoys, under the present treaty; 
and I am persuaded, that this Government still 
finds itself embarrassed by certain stipulations in 
her treaty of 1810, with Great Britain, and that, 
to that source, the jong delays I have experienced 
are to be principally attributed. I am satisfied, 
however, that the Government is very earnestly 
engaged in endeavoring to effect such arrange- 
ments with England, as may be necessary for pre- 
paring the way for a Easel ond reciprocal treaty 
with the United States.” 


Extract of a letter from General Dearborn to the Sec- 
retary of State, dated 
Lisson, March 24, 1823. 
“Our negotiation has been suspended for some 
time, and will not, 1 presume, be recommenced 


until the present unfortunate affair shall be de- 
cided.” 


Extract of Despatch, No. 9, from General Dearborn 
to the Secretary of State, dated 
Lisson, June 4, 1823. 
“Nothing unfavorable to a speedy completion 
of the proposed commercial treaty has occurred 
for several months past, and I have waited with 
a hope that the repeated assurances of the late 
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Minister might be verified, until a counter revolu- 
tion has been actually effected, and the King 
again restored to absolute power. It is very evi- 
dent that the concluding of any commercial regu- 
lation with this Government, such as could be 
acceptable to the United States, will be procras- 
tinated, so long as this Government shall con- 
tinue to consider the friendship of Great Britain 
as essential to its safety. I shall endeavor, as 
early as ible, to learn the disposition of the 
King and his Minister, in relation to the renewal 
of the negotiations, and the probability of a satis- 
factory result.” 


Extract of Despatch, No. 10, from General Dearborn 
to the Secretary of State, dated 


Lisson, June 29, 1823. 

“T have now the honor of transmitting copies 
of my correspondence with the late Minister and 
Count de Lapa. I have not had any other cor- 
respondence with the present Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Count Palmella, than that of receiving a 
note from him announcing his being the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, to whom I should, 
in future, address any communication I might 
have occasion to make to his Government, and 
my answer, together with a ceremonious call 
upon him, and have no means of ascertaining the 
present disposition of this Government in relation 
to commercial arrangements with us, excepting 
the assurance of the King, which I noticed in my 
last letter.” 


Copy of a letter from Mr. Dearborn to the Count de 
Lapa. 
Lisson March 8, 1823. 


Sir: Being quite at leisure, I take the liberty 
of giving you an historical sketch of the pending 
— between the United States and Por- 
tugal. 

Cnetdedne the facts and circumstances set 
forth in it, combined with the recent report of a 
committee to the Cortes on the subject of the ex- 
isting treaty with Great Britain, | cannot avoid 
being impressed with a belief that, owing to these 
or other circumstances, the present time is not 
considered as propitious by this Government for 
concluding such a treaty with the United States 
as has been contemplated ; and as I am not au- 
thorized, nor inclined, to urge the conclusion of a 
treaty on your Government, I am induced to sug- 
gest, with candor, the expediency of an entire sus- 
pension of the negotiation, as preferable to such 
a protracted one as may probably extend beyond 
the term of my mission. I beg leave, at the same 
time, to assure you, that this frank communica- 
tion is entirely unassociated with the slightest 
unfriendly feelings, or with any disposition to cen- 
sure, or complain ; being satisfied, as I am, that 
His Most Faithful Majesty and his Government 
are disposed to act, not vay with good faith, but 
in the most friendly manner, to the United States. 

I renew the assurances, &c. 

HENRY DEARBORN. 

To the Count pe Lapa, &c. 


SKETCH. 

Soon after my arrival here, I received informa- 
tion from his Excellency, Silvestre Pinheiro Fer- 
reira, Minister and Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, showing a desire on the part of His 
Most Faithful Majesty’s Government for entering 
into liberal arrangements with the United States 
in relation to commerce; with a disposition for 
drawing closer the bonds of friendship between 
the two nations. Afier informing nis Excellency 
that I possessed full power for negotiating and 
concluding such commercial arrangements, we 
had a conference, in which it was agreed that we 
should adopt for a basis of a treaty, the general 
principles of the late treaty, or convention, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain; and 
ultimately agreed, that each of us should make 
out a sketch of such a treaty, as would be in con- 
formity with the convention above alluded to, 
and would be satisfactory to our respective Gov- 
ernments ; and within a few days I was to be no- 
tified of another meeting, for the purpose of com- 
paring our sketches of a treaty; this was on the 
3d of September. On the 20th of October, I re- 
ceived information from his Excellency the Sec- 
retary of State, that His Majesty had appointed 
the Commandeur Correa de Serra, as a commis- 
sioner to treat with me. I immediately answered 
the note, and observed, that I should, with pleas- 
ure, meet the Commandeur Correa de Serra at 
such time and place he should please to appoint. 
I heard nothing from the Commandeur ; and on 
the 24th December I received a note from the 
Secretary of State, informing me of the appoint- 
ment of the Count de Lapa, as Plenipotentiary 
to treat with me. In the mean time, I had a con- 
ference with his Excellency the Secretary of 
State, and informed him, that I had written to 
my Governmentto the following effect: That I had 
reason to believe, from the long suspension of the 
negotiations, that this Government found itself so 
embarrassed with the affairs of Brazil, the organ- 
ization of the several departments of the new Gov- 
ernment, with negotiations with Spain, and by 
the existing treaty with Great Britain, as might 
be considered a reasonable excuse for postponin 
the negotiations with me, at least for a time. i 
then observed to Mr. Pinheiro, that neither my 
instructions, nor my own feelings, would allow 
me to urge his Government to a conclusion of a 
treaty ; and that I had not made the statement to 
my Government by way of complaint. Mr. Pin- 
heiro explicitly replied to my observations in de- 
tail, and declared, that neither of the circumstan- 
ces I had mentioned, formed any obstacle to the 
conclusion of the proposed treaty between Por- 
tugal and the United States; and that the Count 
de Lapa would, within a few days, recommence 
with me the negotiations. The Count very soon 
called on me; and, as was proposed by him, it 
was agreed that the conferences should be held 
at my house. A day was appointed for the ex- 
change of our respective full powers; and after 
the exchange of powers, a day was agreed on for 
a conference, and I, at the same time, delivered to 
the Count my sketch of a treaty, and on the tenth 
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of February had a meeting, and discussed the 
subject generally, and mutually agreed to adopt 
the sketch I had made out, with some unimport- 
ant exceptions; which exceptions we agreed to 
and minuted. The Count de Lapa having pro- 
posed a regular division of the treaty into theres 
heads, to wit: Navigation, Commerce, and Per- 
sons, I made no objection, and he agreed to make 
out the form of the first head, which he proposed 
showing to me in the course of that week. It is 
now the 8th day of March, and I have not had 
the honor of hearing from the Count since the 
10th of February. 


HENRY DEARBORN. 





The Count de Lapa to Mr. Dearborn. 


The undersigned has the honor of informing his 
Excellency General Dearborn, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Uni- 
ted States, of His Most Faithful Majesty’s inva- 
riable desires for the conclusion of a treaty with 
the United States. The same reasons that have 
been expressed to H. E. of there being no diffi- 
culties to its conclusion subsist, and the state in 
which the negotiation may be considered to be, is 
an tasableatatia proof of it. The good faith with 
which His Majesty praises himself, of correspond- 
ing to the sentiments of the Government of the 
United States, and its not urging for the brevity, 
have retarded the proceedings, where extraordh- 
nary concurrences have happened. 

This frank declaration seems to the undersigned 
as answering the different points mentioned by 
His Excellency in his letter and historical sketch 
of the negotiation. 

The undersigned avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity to renew the assurances of his particular 
esteem and perfect consideration. 


THE COUNT DA LAPA. 
Lisson, March 12, 1823. 


[The original of this letter is in English.] 





Mr. Dearborn to Mr. Penheiro, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
Liszon, April 18, 1823. 
The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, 
near His Most Faithful Majesty, having very re- 
cently seen what is stated to be a decree of His 
Most Faithful Majesty, dated March 12, 1823, 
relating to the treaty of 1810, between Portugal 
and Great Britain, and particularly to the fifteenth 
article of the said treaty: The confidence which 
he has, in the candor of his Excellency Mr. Pen- 
heiro, Minister of Foreign Affairs, induces him to 
take the liberty of asking his Excellency whether 
this decree, or the pending negotiations of the | 
new treaty between Portugal and Great Britain, 
referred to in the decree, will interfere in any man- 
ner with the negotiations respecting the treat 
between Portugal and the United States, whic 
has been proposed, and to a certain extent mutu- 
ally agreed on. 
If, from the above-mentioned decree, or from 





the pending negotiation with Great Britain, or 
from any other consideration, a temporary suspen- 
sion of the negotiation between Portugal and the 
United States would be convenient to the Govern- 
ment of His Most Faithful Majesty, the under- 
dersigned will readily acquiesce in such a suspen- 
sion. 

The undersigned renews to his Excellency the 
assurance of his high consideration and particular 
esteem. HENRY DEARBORN. 





[TRANSLATION.] 
Mr. Silvestre Penheiro Ferreira to General Dearborn. 


The undersigned, Minister and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, having before him the 
note of General Henry Dearborn, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of North America, under date of 
the 18th of last month, takes pleasure in repeating 
to His Excellency what he had verbally the honor 
of affirming to him twice before, when his Excel- 
lency made him the same request; besides what 
a short time since the Count de Lapa had orders 
to repeat, in answer to a letter which his Excel- 
lency addressed to him upon the same subject, 
dated the Sth of March last, agreeing in this point 
entirely with the Government of the United States, 
in regard to the importance of the treaty in ques- 
tion. 

The undersigned, on this occasion, renews to 
his Excellency the assurances of his perfect con- 
sideration. 

S. PENHEIRO FERREIRA. 


Office of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, May 2, 1823. 





Extract of a letter from Henry Dearborn, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States at Lisbon, to 
the Secretary of State, dated 

Lisson, July 15, 1823. 
“Having obtained no satisfactory information 
from the present Government, in regard to its 
disposition in relation to commercial regulations, 

I addressed a note to the Marquis of Palmella on 

the Sth instant, a copy of which I have the honor 

of enclosing, (No. 1 ;) and on the 12th I received 


an answer, a copy of which is also enclosed, 
(No. 2.)” 





No. 1. 

Mr. Dearborn to his Excellency the Marquis de Pal- 
mella, Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to His Most Faithful Majesty. 

Sir: Presuming that your Excellency has been 
made acquainted with the measures which have 
been pursued in relation to a commercial treaty 
between His Most Faithful Majesty and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, and of 
course, with the basis and principles agreed on 
by the Count de Lapa on the part of His Most 
Faithful Majesty, and by the undersigned on the 
part of the United States: The undersigned will 
esteem it asa favor to be informed, as early as 
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may be quite convenient to your Excellency, what | pected; but a few months more must afford suffi- 


may be the present disposition of His Most Faith- 
ful Majesty’s Government, in relation to a com- 


pletion of such a commercial treaty between the 


two countries as has already to a certain extent 
been mutually agreed on. 

Be assured, sir, that it is with the greatest plea- 
sure, that the undersigned embraces the present 
occasion for presenting to your Excellency his 
most respectful and friendly regards. 

HENRY DEARBORN. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
The Marquis de Palmella to General Dearborn. 


The undersigned, Counsellor, Minister, and Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, having received 
the note which, of the date of the 8th instant, 
General Henry Dearborn, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Government 
of the United States of America, addressed to him, 
relative to the intended commercial treaty between 
His Most Faithful Majesty and the Government 
of the same United States, has to answer His Ex- 
cellency, that the present events not having yet 
pereuies a full investigation of this business to 

made, the undersigned wiil, as soon as possible, 
apply himself to it, and then will have much sat- 
isfaction in inviting His Excellency to a confer- 
ence. 

Upon this occasion the undersigned repeats to 
Sen. Henry Dearborn, the assurances of his par- 
ticular esteem and perfect consideration. 


Office of the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, 10th July, 1823. 
PALMELLA. 


Extract of a leter from Henry Dearborn, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States at Lisbon, to 
the Secretary of State, dated 

“ Lisson, July 21, 1823. 

“By the request of the Marquis of Palmella, I 
waited on him on the 15th instant; his manner 
and deportment was pleasing; he observed that 
he had been so constantly occupied with business 
hitherto, as not to have had it in his power to ex- 
amine the correspondence in relation to the pro- 
pn commercial treaty between Portugal and the 

nited States, but that certainly he would attend 
to it very soon; and that whatever commercial 
regulations might be framed between the two 
countries, to be useful and durable, must be per- 
fectly reciprocal; and that he thought the late 
treaty between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain a good model.” 


Extract of a letter from Henry Dearborn, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States, at Lisbon, to 
the Secretary of State, dated 

“Lisson, October 25, 1823. 
“Having received no intimations from this 

Government, of a disposition for recommencing 

negotiations for a commercial treaty, 1 begin to 

doubt whether any further progress may be ex- 


cient time for either completing what has so long 
since been begun, or for ascertaining the real dis- 
positions of this Government on the subject.” 


Extract of a letter from Henry Dearborn, Minister 
Plenipotentiary United States, at Lisbon, to the Sec- 
retary of State, dated 

LisBon, November 7, 1823. 

“The vessel by which my other letters will be 
conveyed, not having sailed, I have concluded to 
profit by the delay, by writing a note to the Mar- 
quis Palmella, as my probable last effort for draw- 
ing from him the real disposition and intention of 
this Government, in relation to a renewal of the 
negotiation for a commercial treaty; a copy of 

which note I have the honor of enclosing. I 

hope I may receive his answer, before the vessel 

sails, so that I may have the honor of enclosing it 
with my other letters; if not, I will forward it by 
the earliest opportunity.” 


General Dearborn to the Marquis of Palmella, Cown- 
cillor of State, Minister and Secretary of State, for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Lisson, November 7, 1823. 


Sir: Several months having elapsed since your 
Excellency was pleased to say, that you would, as 
soon as possible, look over the papers relating to 
the commercial treaty, which had, to a certain ex- 
tent, been mutually agreed on, by the Count de 
Lapa, on the part of His Most Faithful Majesty 
and myself, on the part of the United States, and 
that you would give me early notice of your hav- 
ing examined the subject; and your Excellency 
was pleased to express an opinion that a treaty, on 
the basis of our treaty with Great Britain, would 
be most desirable; I at the same time informed 
your Excellency, that my Government did not 
wish me to press this Government on the subject 
of a treaty, but if it should find it inclined to enter 
into literal and reciprocal arrangements, to show 
an equal desire on my part, for forming a treaty 
on the basis of the late treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. I have,therefore, waited 
for a communication from your Excellency, as 
proposed at your last conference at your Excel- 
lency’s office; but not having received any inti- 
mation of a desire on the part of His Mest Faith- 
ful Majesty’s Government to renew the negotia- 
tion, I conclude that I may now with propriety 
state to my Government that there is very little, 
if any, probability of effecting any commercial ar- 
rangement with this Government within the pro- 
bable term of my mission. My motive for commu- 
nicating the foregoing observations to your Excel- 
lency, is no other than that of merely pon the 
subject once more before your Excellency, in a 
plain and candid manner, free from any complaint 
on my part, or a disposition to urge the renewal of 
the negotiation. 

I renew to your Excellency the assurance of 
my distinguished consideration and respect. 


HENRY DEARBORN. 
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Extract of a letter from Henry Dearborn, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States at Lisbon, to 
the Secretary of State, dated 

LisBon, November 27, 1823. 
“On the 12th instant, I received a note from 
the Marquis de Palmella, in reply to my note to 
him of the 7th, of which I had the honor of en- 
=—- a copy in my letter to you of the 9th. 

The pees proposed a conference on the 14th, 

at his office; I waited on him accordingly; he 

very candidly admitted that, previous to the ex- 
iration of the term of the fifteen years stipulated 
in their treaty with England, concluded in June, 

1810, and to such modifications of said treaty as 

would remove the obstacles now existing, to a 

satisfactory arrangement with the United States, 

the Government of His Most Faithful Majesty 
could not, with propriety, form any such treaty 
with the United States, as is desirable, but that 
we might, nevertheless, form a short convention, 

merely relative to navigation, which would be a 

commencement of such a friendly and reciprocal 

arrangement as Doth Governments desired, which 
should be on the basis of our convention with 

Great Britain. I agreed to make a sketch of such 

a short convention, relating to navigation, as he 

had proposed, and accordingly made out one and 

sent it to him on the 19th, a copy of which 1 have 
the honor of enclosing. I met the Marquis on the 
22d, when he assured me that, within a very few 
days, he would communicate to me the result of 
His Majesty’s decision on the sketch I had pro- 
posed. { doubt whether the 3d article will be 
considered as admissible at present, and whether 
we shall ultimately agree on any thing that will 
be of much consequence; but, by the Ist and 2d 
articles, some advantage would be gained, as we 
have so great a number of vessels entering the 
ports of Portugal, compared with the Portuguese 
vessels that enter the ports of the United States.” 





Project of a Treaty. 

Artic.e 1. There shall be a reciprocal liberty 
of navigation and commerce between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Portugal, 
and such of her colonies as any other foreign na- 
tion are or shall be allowed to carry on com- 
merce with. 

The inhabitants of the countries, respectively, 
shall have liberty freely and securely to come with 
their vessels ani cargoes to all such places, ports, 
rivers, and harbors, in their respective territories, 
to which any other foreign vessels are or shall be 
permitted to come; to enter into the same, and re- 
main and reside in any parts of the said territories 
respectively; also, to hire and occupy houses and 
stores for the purpose of their commerce; and, 
generally, the merchants and traders of each na- 
tion, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete 
protection and security for their commerce, per- 
sons, and property, but subject always to the laws 
and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

Art. 2. No higher tonnage, anchorage, light 
money, or other charges of any kind, shall be im- 
posed on vessels belonging to the subjects of His 


Most Faithful Majesty, on entering any of the 
ports of the United States, whilst remaining in 
port, or on clearing out and leaving any of the 
said ports, than shall be paid on like vessels be- 
longing to citizens of the United States arriving 
from foreign ports, other than those belonging to 
the United States. Nor shall any higher tonnage, 
anchorage, light money, or other charges of any 
kind, be imposed on vessels belonging to citizens 
of the United States on entering any of the ports 
of Portugal, or such of her colonies as foreign 
vessels may be allowed to enter; or while re- 
maining at, or on clearing out and leaving any of 
the said ports, than shall be paid on like vessels 
belonging to the subjects of His Most Faithful 
Majesty, arriving from foreign ports, other than 
those belonging to the dominions of His Most 
Faithful Majesty. 

Arr. 3. No higher duties shall be paid on arti- 
cles the growth, re or manufacture of Por- 
tugal, or such of her colonies as vessels of the 
United States shall be allowed freely to trade 
with, being imported into the United States in 
vessels belonging to Portugal or her colonies, as 
aforesaid, than would be paid on similar articles 
imported into the United States in vessels of the 
United States. Nor shall any higher duties be 
paid on articles the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture, of the United States, being imported into 
Portugal or her colonies, as aforesaid, in vessels of 
the United States, than would be paid on similar 
articles imported in vessels of Portugal or her 
colonies, into the ports of Portugal. 

Arr. 4. It shall be free for each of the two 
contracting parties, respectively, to appoint con- 
suls for the protection of trade, to reside in the 
dominions and territories of the other party, but 
before any consul shall act as such, he shall, in 
the usual form, be approved and admitted by the 
Government to which he is sent; and it is hereby 
declared, that, in case of illegal or improper con- 
duct towards the laws of the Government of the 
country to which he is sent, such consul may be 
punished according to law, if the laws will reach 
the case, the offended Government assigning to 
the other the reasons for the same. 





Extract of a letter from Henry Dearborn, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States at Lisbon, to 
the Secretary of State, dated 

Lisson, January 26, 1824. 


‘* Since the date of my letter of the 27th of No- 
vember, in which I had the honor of enclosing a 
sketch of a short convention, as proposed by the 
Marquis de Palmella, I have heard nothing from 
him on the subject; and, under existing circum- 
stances, I have not deemed it expedient to press 
the subject any further, or to attempt to refresh 
his memory ; being fully satisfied that, whatever 


}might have been his own views, he has found 


such insurmountable obstacles to carry them into 
practical effect, as has compelled him to be silent. 
{ am fully convinced that there remains no prob- 
ability of effecting any satisfactory arrangement 
with this Government at present.” 





1 
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Extract of a letter from General Dearborn to Mr. 
Adams. 


Lisson, March 4, 1824. 


“T have received no intimation from the Marquis 
de Palmella, in relation to the proposed conven- 
tion, since the date of the last letter I had the 
honor of writing to you; nor is it probable I shall; 
of course I am quite at leisure. 

“ ] have not yet received the copies of the reg- 
ulations of the custom-houses of Portugal, and her 
colonies, which I had expected to receive as early 
as the first of December. 

“T am now anxiously looking for the Presi- 
dent’s permission to return home, as early as I 
proposed in my former letters.” 


COMMERCE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


Report of the Committee on Commerce, made to the 
House, May 22, 1824. 


The Committee on Commerce, to which has 
been referred a resolution “instructing them to 
report to this House whether any law exists in 
contravention of the provisions of the convention 
of the 3d of July, 1815, made between this country 
and Great Britain ; also, to inquire into the expe- 
diency of countervailing, by law, any duties or 
port charges on American commerce and tonnage, 
which Great Britain may lay thereon, in her col- 
onies, or elsewhere,” report : 

That, having bestowed on the first part of the 
resolution the consideration due to its importance, 
take leave to state to the House, that no law has 
been passed, by Congress, which contravenes or 
violates any provision of the convention subsisting 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
They regret, however, to find that an opinion is 
entertained by the British Government, that the 
act of Congress, passed the 27th of April, 1816, 
entitled “An act to regulate the duties on imports 
and tonnage,” in imposing a higher duty on iron, 
manufactured by rolling than on hammered iron, 
contravenes the provisions of that convention, on 
the ground that the duty operates exclusively on 
iron manufactured by that mode in Great Britain. 
Were the facts on which this opinion rests es- 
tablished, the committee do not think they would 
giving to the convention either a strict or libera 
construction, warrant the inference. 

From the views taken of this subject by the 
committee, they are much gratified in being re- 
lieved from the necessity of going into a long and 
elaborate argument on that point, by meting, that 
the facts set forth and relied on by the British 
Government, to support the position taken by it, 
will not enable it to maintain, successfully, that 
position, as will satisfactorily appear, by reference 
to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the 11th of February, 1824, stating the imports 
into, and exports from, the United States. That 
report informs the committee, that iron, manu- 
factured by rolling, is an import into the United 
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States, not only from Great Britain, but also from 
Sweden, Russia, and other countries. During 
the last fiscal year, ending the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1823, 27,700 cwt. of iron, manufactured by 
br | was imported from Sweden, and 2,003 
cwt. from Russia, which iron was subjected to 
the payment of one dollar and fifty cents per hun- 
dred weight. 

These facts, therefore, evidently and conclu- 
sively show that iron manufactured by rolling is 
not, according to the position taken by the British 
Government, a manufacture exclusively British. 
One, among many reasons, which influence Con- 
— to impose a higher duty on rolled than on 

ammered iron, was the inferiority of the former 
to the latter, in use and quality. Mr. Stratford 
Canning, in his letter to Mr. Adams, Secretary of 
State, November 26, 1821, says: “ Any difference 
of use or quality, resulting from the mode of man- 
ufacture, may indeed constitute a fair ground of 
distinction ; but there is every reason to believe 
that no such difference exists in the present in- 
stance.” That a difference, in use and quality, 
does exist, which Mr. Canning admits to bea 
fair ground of distinction, is known to every 
blacksmith, and to every man who has used it. 
Every man of judgment gives the preference to 
hammered iron, because it is freer from dross or 
impurities than the rolled ; and because, whatever 
articles are made of the former, are not only bet- 
ter, but more durable. The allusion made by 
Mr. Canning to Mr. Whitney’s saw gin, and his 
comparison of that machine'to the machinery em- 
ployed in rolling iron, is an ingenious effort to 
get overa puzzling difficulty, by attempting to 
make things similar which have in them nothing 
common to each other, on which to found a si- 
militude. It is known, and it not unfrequently 
happens, that the importance of the interest threat- 
ened to be attacked, produces a solicitude for its 
security, which often occasions its advocates, more 
zealous to preserve it from injury than judicious 
in their defence of it, to surrender, unwarily, the 
vantage ground. Aware of this, the committee 
have given to the suggestion, or allusion of Mr. 
Canning, all the consideration it merits, and have 
satisfied themselves, on investigating it, that it 
does not support him in the argument he founds 
on it. The machinery employed in rolling or 
manufacturing iron, requires, to use it properly, 
expert and skilful workmen, disciplined in that 
business, and also the constant and vigilant at- 
tention of an intelligent superintendent, to make 
that mode of manufacturing iron succeed. But 
Mr. Whitney’s saw gin, how happy soever the 
invention may be, or how much credit soever it 
may reflect on his genius, is so simple in its con- 
struction, so easily worked and managed, that ne- 
groes, in the Southern States, are employed to 
work it, and the effect of its operation is not to 
produce a change in the use or quality of the cot- 
ton, by that mode of separating the cotton from 
the seed; for, after the process is completed, the 
cotton is as much a raw material as iron ore is, 
when taken from the mine. 

The ports of the United States have been open, 
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generally, to the introduction of British manufac-| as far as depends upon the Executive Govern- 
tures, before and since the convention, on prin-| ment, this matter may be brought, in the course of 
ciples of amity and liberality ; and the commit-| the ensuing session, to a just and satisfactory ¢ .- 
tee are not a little surprised to find that the Gov- | clusion. 
ernment of the United States should be charged; I beg, sir, that you will accept the assurance of 
with giving to the convention an astuteness of | my perfect consideration. 
construction incompatible with its provisions, es- STRATFORD CANNING. 
ially when the ports of His Britannic Majesty| Hon. Joun Q. Avams, &c. 
in Europe are closed against the introduction of 
the staple articles of the Eastern and Middle 
States. Will the Government of Great Britain 
allow the importation into Great Britain of cotton 
and wool cards, and cut nails, manufactures of 
the United States, on the ground that those arti- 
cles are manufactured exclusively in the United 
States, by machines, the invention of ingenious 
citizens ? Or does it allow, on any terms, the im- 
rtation of those articles into Great Britain ? 
he statutes of that kingdom will give the answer 
and the commentary. In short, on which side 
soever the committee look, they see the industry 
and enterprise of the citizens of the United States 
subjected by British policy to prohibitions or re- 
strictions, that are not retorted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, on the industry and 
eeemprine of British subjects. From the views 
which the committee have taken on this subject, 
they cannot recommend to the House any altera- 
tion or modification of the act of Congress im- 
posing a higher duty on iron manufactured by 
rolling, than on that prepared by the hammer. 

As to thesecond part of the resolution, the com- 
mittee respectfully state, that, although the com- 
merce and navigation of these United States with 
the British West India islands, experience many 
embarrassments, and are subjected to high duties 
and charges, to which the commerce and naviga- 
tion of those islands are not liable in the United 
States, yet the committee forbear at this time to 
recommend the adoption of any countervailing 
measure, as the points of difference in relation to 
this subject are in negotiation between the two 
Governments. 

The committee, having performed the duty as- 
signed them, respectfully submit to the House the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the resolution referred to 
them. 























Mr. Canning to Mr. Adams. 
Wasuineton, March 17, 1823. 


Sir: Not having the honor to hear from you 
during the late session of Congress, or since its 
close, respecting the equalization of the duties on 
British rolled and hammered iron, imported into 
the United States, on which subject I have fre- 
quently had occasion to address you, it becomes 
my duty to request a communication of the inten- 
tions of the American Government on this point, 
for the information of His Majesty’s Ministers. 
The message which was sent down to Congress 
last year, by the President of the United States, 
together with the correspondence relative to the 
duties on rolled and hammered iron, afforded a 
reasonable expectation that the many strong facts 
and arguments, repeatedly urged against the ex- 
isting discrimination in the duties on those articles, 
had at length produced their just effect, and that 
the American Legislature would hasten to pass 
an act for placing the duties in question on a foot- 
ing consistent with a fair and equitable construc- 
tion of the commercial treaty. 

In ignorance of the circumstances, if any, which 
a have prevented this expectation from being 
realized, I cannot but hope, sir, that your occupa- 
tions will admit of my being honored with an 
early answer to this letter. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to repeat to 
you the assurance of my most distinguished con- 


sideration. 
STRATFORD CANNING. 





Mr. Addington to Mr. Adams. 
Wasuineton, Nov. 20, 1823. 


Sir: It is now seven years since, in pursuance 
of instructions from His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State, the first representation was submitted by 
the British Minister, resident in this Capital, to 
the Government of the United States, against the 
unequal and unjust duties laid on British rolled 
iron, imported into the United States. 

Since that time the subject has been repeatedly 
brought under their consideration, as well as un- 
der that of the Supreme Legislative body. 

It has been presented in so many lights, and all 
the arguments in support of the claim advanced 
by the British traders to be exonerated from those 
duties, have been so often, and so unanswerably 
pressed, that it would be presumption in me to 
attempt to add any thing in support of a cause 
advocated by persons so much more capable, by 
their weight and ability, of doing justice to it, 
than myself. 

I feel, therefore, sir, that, as far as regards the 





Mr. Canning to Mr. Adams. 
WasuinctTon, Nov. 25, 1822. 


Six: The approach of another session of Con- 
gress induces me to remind you of the correspond- 
ence which I had the honor of addressing to you 
last year, by the express commands of my Gov- 
ernment, on the subject of the unequal duties 
levied on rolled and hammered iron, according to 
the tariff which is now in force. Being aware 
that the correspondence in question has been com- 
municated officially to Congress, and that the con- 
sideration of it by that assembly has been deferred 
only in consequence of the great pressure of busi- 
ness at the close of the last session, I confine my- 
self at present to requesting your good offices that, 
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discussion of the merits of the question, I cannot 
do better than refer you to Mr. Stratford Can- 
ning’s letter, to yourself, dated November the 26th, 
1821, in which the subject is handled with a clear- 


be expedient, the application now made in behalf 
of the British iron merchants, and that you will 
lend it the powerful aid of a recommendation 
from the Government, that the subject may be 


ness and soundness of logic difficult to surpass, taken by that body into their immediate consid- 


and which must carry conviction to every candid 
and unprejudiced mind. 

Setting aside, then, all further argumentation 
of the question, I shall content myself with ap- 
pealing, which I do with confidence, to the feel- 
ings of integrity and justice which animate the 
Government of this country, for the exertion of 
its powerful influence with the Legislature, in or- 
der to procure the revision of an act passed under 
an erroneous impression, or rather total misappre- 
hension of the subject. 

That act is manifestly contrary to the spirit, 
indeed, to the letter, of the convention, concluded 
in 1815, between Great Britain and the United 
States, in which it is stipulated, that like duties 
shall be reciprocally leviable upon like articles. 
No mention is therein made of the specific mode 
of manufacturing those articles. 

By imposing an extra duty on rolled iron, be- 
tween which, and that produced by hammering, 
it is now proved that, if there exist any difference 
in quality, that difference is in favor of the former, 
a shackle is placed on the hands of genius and 
invention, and a premium offered for the discour- 
agement of science. But surely, sir, this war 
against useful innovation and improvement is al- 
together unworthy of a nation distinguished by 
its love of novelty, by its rapid progress in the 
arts, and by the native vigor, and inventiveness 
of mind, of its inhabitants. 

If Great Britain, instead of allowing in her own 
markets to the manufactures of the United States 
a fair and free competition with those of other 
nations, were, by a forced construction of the 
terms of her conventions to burden with oppress- 
ive duties such of the articles of the former as, 
being the produce of the creative talents of their 
citizens, evinced in the superiority of their ma- 
chinery, enjoy thereby an advantage over “the 
like,” wares of other countries, would she not 
render herself justly obnoxious to the imputation 
of injustice, and illiberality? And yet, sir, this 
is but the course which the United States have 
adopted with regard to the iron manufactures of 
Great Britain. 

But I am persuaded that this course is not ac- 
cordant with the genuine feelings of the country: 
that the duties in question were originally im- 
posed by Congress, under a misapprehension of 
the real merits of the case ; that those merits being 
once well known, and duly appreciated, as they 
must now be, the appeal made to the candor of a 
body so distinguished by integrity, and liberality 
of sentiment, as the Congress of the United States, 
will not be urged in vain; and that the inventive 
genius of Great Britain will be allowed to secure 
to her manufacturers those honest profits to which 
they are so justly entitled. 

I have only to add, sir, the expression of my 
hope, that you will lose no time in submitting to 
Congress, as shortly after its convocation as may 


eration. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


H. U. ADDINGTON. 
Hon. J. Q. Avams, Sec’ry of State 





Mr. Addington to Mr. Adams. 
Wasuineton, March 4, 1824. 


Sir: I take the liberty of calling your attention 
to a letter which I had occasion to address to you 
on the 20th of November last, to which I have 
not as yet had the honor of receiving an answer, 
in which I requested the interposition of the Ex- 
ecutive Government with the Houses of Con- 
gress, for the purpose of procuring an equalization 
of the duties on British iron. 

In a conversation which, posterior to the date 
of that letter, I had the honor of holding with 
you, I received an assurance that, although no 
step in furtherance of the above object had, at 
that time, been taken by the Government, yet, as 
soon as the question of the tariff should be brought 
under the consideration of the Legislature, my 
wishes should be attended to. 

It was with no small mortification that I learnt, 
yesterday, that the subject of the duties on iron 
had been already brought to an issue unfavorable 
to the just demands ot the British Government ; 
and that, without any formal intervention in favor 
of those demands having taken place on the part 
of this Government with the House of Represent- 
atives. I have also been assured that, had such 
an intervention taken place at the proper time, 
the point desired would, in all probability, have 
been carried. 

I have now, therefore, the honor of addressing 
you once more upon this subject, and of submit- 
ting a request, in the name of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, that the President will be pleased to 
recommend to the Senate the consideration of this 
matter, in order that, according to the express 
terms of the commercial treaties existing between 
the two countries, the iron manufactures of Great 
Britain may be placed upon a footing of strict 
equality with those of the nations which, in the 
existing state of things, enjoy an undue advan- 
tage over the former. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
DDINGTON. 


Hon. Joun Q. Apams, &c. 





Mr. Addington to Mr. Adams. 
Wasuinoton, May 5, 1824. 


Sir: Agreeably to your desire, as expressed to 
me yesterday, I have the honor to transmit to you, 
herewith, the copy of a despatch, which I have 
recently received from His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affaires, relative to the unequal 
duties levied in this country upon rolled iron, the 
manufacture of Great Britain. 
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In this despatch you will perceive, sir, that I am 
instructed to press this subject once more, and in 
the most earnest manner, upon the attention of the 
American Government, and to represent to them, 
that, in case a claim, founded upon the clearest 
grounds of right and equity, be still disregarded 
by the Legislature of the United States, it must 
become a question for the consideration of His 
Majesty’s Government. whether, in justice to the 
interest of Great Britain, it may not be expedient 
to act upon the principles laid down by the United 
States themselves, by considering their cotton, which 
stands in precisely the same relation to that of 
other countries, as the iron of Great Britain 
to foreign iron, as a manufactured article, and 
subjecting it as such, toa higher rate of duty than 
is charged on other cotton, which has not been 
cleansed by machinery. 

I trust, sir, that the Legislature of the United 
States, by candidly admitting the validity of the 
claim advanced by Great Britain, will spare His 
Majesty’s Government the pain of taking a mea- 
sure which, however just, would not be resorted 
to by them without unfeigned reluctance, and as 
a step called for by an imperious sense of justice 
to the interests of His Majesty’s subjects. 

The equalization of duties, desired by the British 
Government, is of comparatively trifling import- 
ance to this country, but of very serious moment 
to the interests of Great Britain; inasmuch as 
those duties directly affect one of her staple com- 
modities; and surely, sir, it were much to be 
regretted, that, by persevering in a course, by 
which, independent of its injustice, the United 
States, in general, are so little benefited, the Le- 
gislature of this country should hazard any dimi- 
nution of the friendly feelings and good correspond- 
ence which subsist between the two nations, by 
forcing Great Britain (for it would be a matter of 
positive compulsion) into the adoption of mea- 
sures, which, however undeniably equitable, might 
yet tend to create in the United States, sentiments 
of a character opposite to those which at present 
so happily animate both people in their nlanand 
with each other, and which it is the earnest desire 
of His Majesty’s Government to perpetuate by 
every legitimate means. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
H. U. ADDINGTON. 





Mr. Canning to Mr. Addington. 
Foreicn Orrice, March 13, 1824. 


Sir: In consequence of renewed applications 
from the persons engaged in the iron trade of this 
kingdom, His Majesty’s Government have again 
had under their consideration the difference of 
duty levied in the United States, on rolled and 
hammered iron, the produce of Great Britain. 

The British Government had hoped that the 
Message sent by the President of the United States 


cles, would have produced their just effect; but as 
this unfortunately does not appear to have been 
the case, I have to instruct you to bring this busi- 
ness again before the American Government, and 
to represent to them the injury to which the iron 
trade of this country continues to be exposed by 
this measure, and the injustice of withholding 
that relief, to which they in effect admitted our 
claim, by the Message of the President above re- 
ferred to. 

You will observe, that, if the principle, which 
appears to have led the Congress to delay the re- 
peal of this discriminating duty, were admitted, it 
might, with equal justice, be applied by His Maj- 
esty’s Government to the article of American 
cotton, imported into this ro as compared 
with that brought from the East Indies or South 
America; for the cotton of the United States, 
being cleaned and separated from the seeds and 
husks, bya — requiring the aid of machinery, 
becomes, (if this principle is to be acted upon to 
its fullest extent,) by parity of reasoning, as much 
in truth, as the rolled iron, a manufactured article 
when compared with the cotton of the other coun- 
tries above mentioned ; this last article being im- 
ported nearly in the state in which it is gathered, 
without undergoing any process for the purpose of 
cleaning or separating it from the seeds, &c. 

In pressing, therefore, the American Govern- 
ment to come to a conclusion on this subject, in 
conformity with the repeated representations ad- 
dressed to them from hence, I have to request that, 
in addition to the very able reasoning contained 
in the notes of your predecessor to the American 
Government, of the 3ist March and the 26th No- 
vember, 1821, on this subject, you will urge this 
argument also; and that you will apprize them, that, 
if, contrary to our just expectation, the existing 
inequality of duty on rolled and hammered iron 
be not removed, it must become a question for the 
consideration of His Majesty’s Government, whe- 
ther, in justice to the interests of this meee: it 
may not be expedient to act on the principle laid 
down by the United States themselves, by con- 
sidering their cotton as a manufactured article, 
and subjecting it, as such, to a higher rate of duty 
than is charged on other cotton, which has not 
been cleaned by machinery. 

lam, &c., 
GEORGE CANNING. 


STATE OF THE SINKING FUND. 
[Communicated to the House, February 6, 1824.] 
The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund respectfully 

report to Congress : 
That the measures which have been authorized 


to the Congress, in the year 1822, and the very | by the Board, subsequent to the last report, of the 
strong facts and arguments repeatedly used by Sir | 6th of February, 1823, as far as the same have 
Charles Bagot, and Mr. Stratford Canning, dur-! been completed, are fully detailed in the report of 
ing their several missions in America, against the | the Secretary of the Treasury to this Board, dated 
existing discrimination in the duties on these arti- | the 5th day of the present month, and in the state- 
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ments therein referred to, which are herewith 
transmitted, and prayed to be received as part of 
this report. 
DANIEL D. TOMPKINS, 
Vice President of the U. S. 
JOHN MARSHALL, 
Chief Justice of the U. S. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Secretary of State, U. S. 
WM. WIRT, Attorney General, U.S. 
WassincTon, February 6, 1824. 





Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
ebruary 5, 1824. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, respectfully re- 


rts to the Commissioners of the Sinkiog 
und— 


That the sums disbursed from the Treasury, during 
the year 1822, on account of the principal and in- 
terest of the public debt, amounted, as per last an- 
nual report, to « - - - $7,849,159 67 

And have been accounted for in the 
following manner, viz: 

There was applied, for the payment 
of a sum short provided, on ac- 
count of the public debt, prior to 
the Ist of January, 1822, as per 
statement B, annexed to the last 
annual report = - - Wk ie 

There was applied, during the year 
1822, towards the payment of the 
principal and interest of the pub- 
lic debt, as ascertained by accounts 
rendered to this Department, as per 
the annexed statement (A) the 
sum of - - - $7,842,190 87 


34,588 98 











In the reimbursement 

of the principal of 

the deferred stock - $566,971 83 
In the redemption of 


the Louisiana stock 5,294 12 
In the redemption of 

the Mississippi stock 23,388 94 
In the redemption of 

Treasury note stock 277 00 
In payment of certain 

parts of the domestic 

i ee 438 99 
In payment of the six 

per centum stock of 

17996 - - = 80,000 00 


In payment of the six 
per centum stock of 
1820. - - 2,000,000 00 


$2,676,370 88 
On accountof the inter- 
est which accrued in 
that year, viz : 
Amount of interest 
which accrued - 5,165,819 99 


$7,842,190 87 
Of this sum there was 
short provided, con- 
sisting of unclaimed 


18th Con. lst Sess.—97 
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dividends not applied 
for by the proprie- 
tors, as per the an- 
nexed statement B 27,620 18 


7,814,570 69 





$7,849,159 67 











That, during the year 1823, the following dis- 
bursements were made by the Treasury, on ac- 
count of the principal and interest of the public 
debt : 


On account of the interest of the debt 
and reimbursement of the deferred 
stock - - - ~ - - $5,525,400 09 

In payment of certain parts of the 
domestic debt - . 


wiis.0 294 42 
In payment of the Mississippi stock 


5,477 07 





Making, together, as appears by the 
annexed statement C, the sum of $5,531,171 658 


Which disbursements were made from the ap- 
propriation of ten millions of dollars for the year 
1823, and from a repayment, in that year, of mo- 
neys heretofore advanced on account of the pub- 
lie debt, as per statement D, and will be accounted 
for in the next annual report, in conformity to ac- 
counts which shall then have been rendered to 
this Department. In the mean time, the manner 
in which thesaid sum has been applied is estimat- 
ed as follows: 

There is estimated to have been applied to the pay- 

ment of the deficiency, at the end of the year 1822, 








as per statement B Tees - $27,620 18 
In the reimbursement of the deferred 
stock - - - - - : 601,611 73 
In the payment of the Mississippi 
stock - . - - - - 5,477 07 
In the payment of certain parts of the 
domestic debt - - - - 294 42 
$635,003 40 
And in the payment of interest on the 
debt, viz: 


The interest for 1853 
is estimated at - $5,004,113 22 
Deduct this sum, short 


provided, per esti- 
mateF - - -. 107,945 04 


4,896,168 18 


$5,531,171 58 

A statement (G) is annexed, which exhibits 

the balance of the annual appropriation of $10,- 

000,000 remaining unapplied on the Ist of Janu- 

ary, 1824; and a statement, marked H, of the 
fanded debt, on the Ist January, 1824. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


EDWARD JONES, 
Chief Clerk for 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


[The tabular statements are omitted.] 
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Tariff Memorial.—Charleston, S. C. 
eee ————————————___ 
MEMORIAL ar meres, to the business and bosoms of al] jis 
Of a committee of the citizens of Charleston, South Ca- 7 The cba, ; ; 

: : ; nge that has taken place in the circum- 
rolina, ree proposed increase of the Tarif— | ... ces of this State, since is former memoria| 
February 9, 7 was transmitted to Congress, is unprecedented 
The memorial of the citizens of Charleston 


and inconceivable. At that time (and it is no 
and its vicinity, by their committee, respectfully | longer ago than three years) South Carolina was 
showeth : 


enjoying advantages, as an agricultural State, 
That your memorialists have not witnessed, | that have seldom if ever been exceeded in any 
without the liveliest anxiety and alarm, the efforts | other part of the world. Her staple commodities 
that have been made, for some time past, and are| were sent to a ready market, and commanded 
still pertinaciously persisted in, by certain persons | prices that showed she shared in a sort of monop- 
professing themselves the exclusive friends of do-| oly of it. Thin as her population is, (not above 
mestic industry, to force upon the good people of | twenty inhabitants to the square mile,) the value 
the United States a system of protecting duties, | of lands every where rose considerably. On the 
which, your memorialists do seriously believe, is | sea islands in particular, to eight, ten, and even 
calculated most deeply to affect the great interests | twenty times as much as they were rated at thirty 
of the agricultural States; perhaps even to work | years ago, while that of slaves and other property 
their speedy and utter ruin. also greatly advanced. The citizens of this State 
Your memorialists did, upon a former occasion, | might then contemplate a measure like that in 
apply to your honorable body upon this very sub- | question, if not without disapprobation, at least 
ject, and they trust that their remonstrance was | without dismay, and although they did protest, as 
then marked with all that calmness and decency | they had a right to protest, against an impolitic 
with which it is fit that citizens, under such aj and premature encouragement of manufactures, 
Government as the American, should address | in a-country like the United States, where there 
themselves to their representatives and rulers. 


is so much good land unoccupied and in woods, 
They are persuaded that they took a full and | and against the injustice of taxing so heavily al- 
candid view of the whole question, whether it be 


most all the classes of the community, and almost 
regarded as one of theoretical curiosity or of great | all the States of the Confederation, to fill the 
practical moment—whether it be considered in 


pockets of comparatively few speculators and 
relation to the whole Union or to their own pecu- | monopolists; yet, as they did not perceive, at that 
liar situation. Upon a solemn review of- these 


time, the pernicious tendency of the measure in 
their reasonings and representations, (a copy of | its whole extent, they would probably have ac- 
which is herewith respectfully transmitted,) they | quiesced under it, had it been adopted, without 
see nothing in them that ought to be retracted, or | much murmaring—certainly without any open 
even in the slightest degree qualified. They still | and violent resistance. But things are now ina 
maintain that a system of monopoly and bounties | very different situation with them, and the whole 
is inconsistent with every idea of equal rights and | subject has assumed a more serious and gloomy 
sound policy. They still deprecate so violent a 


aspect. 
diversion of capital and industry from the chan-| The cultivation of cotton, encouraged by the 
nels in which they would naturally flow, for the| very prosperity which has been just noticed, 
purpose of forcing them into others, in which|has been so Pregpeety extended in this and 
their operations must needs be more embarrassed | other States, as well as in foreign countries, that, 
and less efficient. They still protest against that | notwithstanding the unprecedented increase of the 
unequal distribution of the public burdens which 


trade in maereets every market in Europe is al- 
must necessarily result from the imposing such | ready glutted with it; and as the evil is every day 
heavy indirect taxes upon consumption, as a vio-| growing with the growth of the new countries 
lation of the spirit at least, if not of the very letter | into which enterprise is pushing its adventures, 
of the Federal Constitution. They still think it | there can be no doubt but that, in the course of a 
probable that the failure of the national revenue| very few years, this commodity will, like all 
from the customs, in consequence of the proposed | others where there is a free competition in trade, 
tariff, will make a resort to ‘direct taxation inevi- 


be reduced to the lowest possible price. In the 
table, and they look forward with concern to the | mean time, the effects that have already been pro- 
troubles and inconveniences incident to that odi- | duced here, by this mighty revolution, are deplor- 
ous and vexatious system. 


able in the extreme. Property of all kinds is de- 
But the objections which your memorialists | preciated beyond example. A feeling of gloomy 
have now to urge against the adoption of the 


despondence is beginning to prevail every where 
measure in question, are not these general ones. 


in the lower country. Estates are sacrificed to 
They do not imply a refined discussion of any | pay the last instalments on the bonds given for 


abstract principles of political economy. They | the purchase money. Nobody seems disposed to 
do not involve any complicated Slonintlegsh of | buy what every body is anxious to sell, at any 
political arithmetic. Unfortunately for the people | price. In short, it is manifest that the extraordl- 
of the Southern States, they are of a very obvious | nary prosperity which South Carolina, in com- 
and palpable kind. They arise immediately out} mon with the other Southern States, enjoyed 
of the situation of this part of the country, and | some years ago, is gone by forever, and it will re- 
come home with a force, greater than that of any | quire all the skill and industry of our agriculturists, 
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in future, to maintain their place in the market, 
even at the most reduced prices of produce. 

And is this juncture, your memorialists beg leave 
to ask, is this juncture, so critical and perilous at 
best, a seasonable one for the measure in question ? 
Js it at this moment, when the cotton trade, upon 
which, not the prosperity alone, but the very ex- 
istence of some parts of the Southern States de- 
pends, is sinking under its own weight; when an 
American statesman ought to be tasking his in- 
vention for expedients to oo and preserve that 
very lucrative portion of it which is at present 
enjoyed by the United States—is it at such a mo- 
ment as this, that we are seriously discussing a 
measure like the tariff bill? When the people of 
the South are already apprehending the exclusion 
of their produce from foreign markets, by a fair 
competition, or by the partialities of the European 
colonial systems, shall we provoke our present cus- 
tomers to measures of retaliation, by ceasing to 
be their customers? Is it wise and politic to try 
experiments on such a vast scale? Is it prudent 
to hazard so much real and present good for the 
attainment of so little, and that, too, existing in 
mere vision and possibility ? 

Such is the language which your memorialists 
think ought to be addressed, and which they can- 
not but flatter themselves will be addressed with 
effect, to the wisdom and patriotism of your hon- 
orable body ; but, the occasion is, in their opinion, 
so momentous and alarming, that they feel them- 
selves warranted in declaring, as they now do, in 
the most emphatic manner, that they regard such 
a measure as the one under consideration, (if their 
view of its nature and probable consequences is 
correct,) as a violation of the spirit of the Federal 
compact. Your memorialists would remind the 
advocates of the tariff, that there is a wide differ- 
ence between a confederacy of independent sover- 
eignties or States, and a nation living under a 
single and consolidated Government. The rela- 
tion of the parts to each other is much more in- 
timate in the latter, than they can ever be in the 
former case, and as the interest of each individual 
part is, there, supposed to be identified completely 
with that of the whole, so it is generally understood 
that, whenever occasion may require it, great na- 
tional objects must be promoted, whatever partial 
evils may be occasioned by the measures adopted 
for that purpose. But in a confederacy, although 
the States are united for certain purposes, yet, as to 
all others, they continue distinct and independent, 
and have, therefore, distinct and separate inter- 
ests, and it is not possible to conceieve any situa- 
tion, in which one member of such a _ political 
union can be required to sacrifice itself, in order to 
promote the welfare or even to secure the exist- 
ence of the rest. In a consolidated and single 
empire, if it were necessary to lay waste a whole 
tract of country and to keep it, for ever so long a 
time, desolate and in ruins, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the incursions of a foreign foe upon the 
rest of it, there can be no doubt that the individu- 
als inhabiting that tract of country would be 
obliged to submit to the inconvenience, because re- 
quisite for the safety of the whole society of which 


they would be members, and because their inter- 
ests as individuals are supposed to be swallowed 
up and lost in their interests as citizens. But, in 
a confederacy, no such a case as this could possi- 
bly arise, from the very fact, that it was a con- 
federacy, and the giving up of a whole State, as 
in the case supposed, that is, not with a view to 
its ultimate interest, but professedly for the pur- 
pose of protecting the rest of the confederation as 
such, would be, as to it, a dissolution of the league. 
Now, what is the fact here? We have united 
ourselves in a great National Government, which 
is indeed consolidated as to certain purposes, but 
is a mere league of independent States as to others. 
Congress has been invested with all the powers 
necessary to effect the former, and under what de- 
scription of powers does that of protecting the 
manufactures of certain States, even at the risk of 
total ruin to others, come? It must be obvious to 
every one, that the right to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and the exclusive right to 
levy duties on exports and imports, were never 
given with any such view; and, although it is 
true that the words in which these are delegated, 
are very large and sweeping, and therefore it 
would be difficult to say of such a measure as the 
one in contemplation, that it is absolutely uncon- 
stitutional, yet, your memorialists do affirm that it 
is, nevertheless, inconsistent with thecharacter and 
spirit of our confederated Government; and the 
respectfully, but seriously and emphatically call 
upon you, to whom the conduct of that very com- 
plicated polity is committed, because of your wis- 
dom and capacity, to reflect maturely upon the 
consequences that will probably ensue upon the 
adoption of the tariff proposed. They certainly 
depreeate any thing like a difference between the 
Government and the people; they abhor the idea 
of disunion ; they conscientiously believe that that 
event would be an era of calamity and downfall 
to the whole American family; but, it is for this 
very reason, that they reprobate measures which, 
for the mere shadow of some imaginary advantage 
to one or two districts of the country, for the mere 
private ends of some selfish individuals, expose the 
most important interests to the hazard of utter 
ruin; excite clamors and heart-burnings, perhaps 
cpen rebellion and sedition, among a people whose 
habits and inclinations are so peaceful and regu- 
lar; and bring into jeopardy (for the fact cannot 
be disguised) a form of Government under which 
the nation has hitherto prospered so much, and 


which, with moderate councils, might be handed 


down to a remote posterity; measures, in short, 
which most preposterously sacrifice the greater to 
the less, and insure nothing but evils, much worse 
than any which they are intended to remove. 
And when is it that this pernicious measure is 
attempted to be forced upon the nation? Ata 
period when its finances are ina condition, beyond 
all former example, prosperous and flourishing; 
when there is in the Treasury (without a tax) a 
clear surplus of nine millions; and when the peo- 
ple are yet expressing their wonder at the singular 
phenomenon of statesmen devising ways and 
means, not how to raise, but how to get rid of money. 
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There is, then, your memorialists leave to 
remark, no color or pretext to say that addi- 
tional duties are to be i with a view to 
revenue. The only object can be to put the theory 
of some speculative politicians to the test of expe- 
riment.. 

This State has a yearly income of seven or 
eight millions of dollars, which will be hazarded 
by such an experiment, without the most distant 
hope or possibility of her deriving any advantage 
mr a i his d bl 

ow, it is against this desperate gambling, in 
which the immense stake is not Si out of the 
gambler’s own pocket, but that of a friend’s, that 
our memorialists do, in the name of the people of 
outh Carolina, as well as of all the agricultural 
States, utterly protest. 
WILLIAM DRAYTON, 
HUGH 8. LEGARE, 
SAML. PRIOLEAU, 
WILLIAM SEABROOK, 
Committee of the Citizens. 
























sented to them and the public; but, in no shape, 
as the undersigned believe, more ably or lucidly 
than in the memorial of merchants and others of 
this place, interested in commerce and agriculture, 
presented to your honorable body in the session of 
1820-21... This presents, in a candid and intelli- 
gent manner, the reasons which then, as well as 
now, induce the undersigned respectfully to remon- 
strate against “the passage of the bill to amend 
the several acts for imposing duties on imports, 
the tariff of duties it proposes, and the principles 
on which it is avowedly founded, as having a 
tendency, however different may be the motives of 
those who recommend them, to diminish the in- 
dustry, impede the prosperity, and corrupt the 
morals of the people.” 





At a meeting of merchants, and others, inter- 
ested in the prosperity of commerce and agricul- 
ture, at Boston, on the 17th day of August, to take 
into consideration a communication from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Philadelphia, on the 
tariff recommended to Congress at its last session, 
the following persons were chosen a committee to 
adopt such measures, in relation to the subject, as 


REMONSTRANCE they should deem expedient: 


Of sundry merchants, manufacturers, and others, of the William Gray, Lot Wheelwright, 
city of Boston and its vicinity, against the bill to James Perkins, Caleb Loring, 
amend the several acts imposing duties on imports John Dorr, Samuel A. Welles, 
and tonnage.— February 9, 1824. Nathaniel Goddard, George Bond, 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Benjamin Rich, George Hallet, 


United States: 


The undersigned, merchants and manufacturers 
of Boston and its vicinity, impressed with a firm 
conviction that the system of impost duties con- 
templated in the Bill to amend the Tariff, if car- 
ried into effect, cannot but be productive of conse- 
quences equally important and injurious to all the 
various interests of the United States, and, at no 
distant period, to the manufacturing interest itself, 
would be wanting in duty to themselves, and in a 
proper regard to the interests of other classes of 
their fellow-citizens, like them depending on the 
immediate or indirect operations of foreign com- 
merce for a support, were they to omit the renewed 
expressions of their decided disapprobation of the 
principles as well as details of the bill under con- 
sideration. Happily, at the present time, many 
intelligent individuals of the manufacturing class 
coincide with the undersigned in the opinion, that 
excessive duties on foreign articles will bea heavy 
burden on the agricultural, commercial, and me- 
chanic interests, and indeed on every class of con- 
sumers, without any equivalent benefit to manu- 
facturers; and, as we believe, to the injury and 
perhaps destruction of those very branches of in- 
dustry, which it is the avowed design of the pa- 
trons of the bill to encourage and protect. 

The undersigned will not occupy the time of 
Congress, by endeavoring to support their opinion 
either on acknowledged aakeitee of public econo- 
my, or by elaborate illustrations of probable effects. 
The former are no doubt familiar to those who 
compose the concentrated wisdom of our nation, 
and the latter have been ably and frequently pre- 


Israel Thornkike, Jr.. Samuel P. Gardner, 
William Shimmin, Josiah Knapp, 
Thomas W. Ward, Isaac Winslow, 
William Harris, Winslow Lewis, 
Daniel Webster, Thos. Wigglesworth, 
Nathaniel Appleton, John Cotton, 

Abbott Lawrence, John Parker, 

Joseph Sewall, William Sturgis. 
Jonathan Phillips. 


The meeting was then adjourned to the 2d day 
of October, at whieh time, delegates from the 
principal seaports of Massachusetts, and farmers, 
manufacturers, and all others feeling an interest 
in the subject, were invited to attend. 

The committee appointed seven of their num- 
ber—Messrs. Perkins, Gardner, Webster, Welles, 
Shimmin, Sturgis, and Dorr, to prepare a report 
and resolutions, to be submitted at the adjourned 
meeting. 

At the general meeting in Faneuil Hall, on the 
2d of October, the following report, presented by 
Mr. Perkins, chairman of the committee last men- 
tioned, was accepted, and the resolutions accom- 
panying it adopted unanimously; and it was 
ordered that they be printed, and a copy sent to 
every member of Congress from this State. 

M. GRAY, Chairman. 
Wm. Foster, Jr., Sec’ry. 





REPORT. 


Your committee beg leave to report, that we 
have examined the proposed tariff, and submit to 
you some remarks, relating to its probable opera- 
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which he-can derive no advantage, is, at once, to 
be laid on all articles of general use which we 
cannot produce, and hereafter, still a third, either 
on the consumption of domestic manufactures, 
or directly on property and labor. We should 
not object to any burden, equally apportioned, to 
raise revenue necessary for administering the 
Government; but, to im one tax, for no 
earthly purpose but to facilitate the imposition of 

, seems to us, to be a policy as whimsical 
as it is alarming. 

The burden occasioned by most of the particu- 
lar duties recommended, would fall on all the 
community, but chiefly on those least able to bear 
it. In this country, the poor man, personally, 
consumes nearly as much tea, sugar, and coffee, 
as the rich; and though his clothing is not so 
fine, yet, its cost constitutes a much greater pro- 
portion of his whole expenses. Besides, this new 
tariff is so nicely adjusted, as to lay a far heavier 
impost on coarse cottons and linens, than on 
those of finer texture. It is obvious that an addi- 
tional duty can have no effect, except in so far as 
it increases the price, or diminishes the quantity 
here, of the foreign merchandise on which it is 
imposed, and, consegently, can be of no service 
to any manufacturers but those with whose pro- 
ductions this merchandise now actually comes 
into competition in our own market. All who 
have no foreign rivals here at nt, who now 
carry on their business successfully, and supply 
the country with the fruits of their labor, can de- 
rive no advantage, direct or indirect, from a fur- 
ther duty on such articles as they manufacture ; 
since they have already the exclusive possession 
of the market, and their prices are regulated, not 
by foreign, but by domestic competition. An ad- 
ditional impost on such articles as are made by 
these, would be merely nominal, and have no 
effect, unless it were to blind them to their true in- 
terests, and induce them, by the offer of a protec- 
tion, at once needless and futile, to bear, together 
with the rest of the community, a great and real 
burden, for the sole benefit of those classes who 
now have foreign competitors. Some manufac- 
turers, as those of chocolate and refined sugar, 
would be greatly injured; and those of cordage, 
and some of iron, and distillers of molasses, still 
more so, by the duties proposed to be laid on the 
raw materials of their manufactures, the price of 
which must thus be increased, and their consump- 
tion lessened. The impost on iron is particu- 
larly injurious to industry. It is required for the 
machines of manufacturers themselves, for ail 
the implements of agriculture, and all the tools 
of the mechanic arts; and nails, of which six 
thousand tons are annually made, and chiefly 
from foreign iron, are one of the very few of 
our manufactures now actually exported. A far 
greater number of men is employed in converting 
this material into articles of use, than in extract- 
ing it from the ore; and surely, the interest of 
the many ought not to be sacrificed to that of 
the few. The contemplated excise on domestic 
manufactures, will not be confined to those to 
which alone this tariff affords a real and efficient 


protection, but extend to all. Let the manufac. 
turers, then, who now carry on their business un- 
taxed, and those who buy their productions, look 
to the end, and mark the double effect of such 
excise, in at once raising the cost, and diminish- 
ing the consumption of them. 

he manufactures above mentioned must im- 
mediately suffer, together with farmers, aad all 
other citizens, the double burden of a new tax, to 
supply the deficiency of the revenue, and an in- 
crease in the price of clothing, and of those little, 
innocent, social luxuries, which have hitherto 
been so generally enjoyed among us. And for 
whose emolument? Principally, in effect, for 
that of the manufacturers of cotton, woollen, iron 
ore, and glass, men whose business requires con- 
siderable capital. We have no means of deter- 
mining, exactly, the number of workmen engaged 
in these pursuits; bat those employed on cotton 
are far the most numerous ; and the greatest estab- 
lishment for working this material in America, 
that at Waltham, which has a capital of nearly 
half a million, and which makes its own machi- 
— and does not pay a man beyond its own 
walls, except the venders of its goods, requires 
two hundred and sixty persons, men, women, and 
children, to carry on its business. But, however 
the number thus employed be estimated, it is man- 
ifest that it must bear so small a proportion to our 
population that the rate of wages throughout the 
country would not be perceptibly increased, and 
therefore these workmen would receive no more 
than the present price of labor. The gain, then, 
would accrue to the capitalists who owa the fac- 
tories, and to them alone. 

Thus, according to this new scheme, a great, 
certain, and immediate burden, falls on the pub- 
lie, most heavily on the poorer classes, and re- 
dounds to the exclusive emolument of a few, and 
those few the wealthy. Surely such a scheme can 
only be justified by showing, clearly, that some 
definite national benefit will ultimately result from 
it, fully equal to the present burden ; and its ad- 
vocates attempt to do this by urging, in the first 
place, that it is necessary for national independ- 
ence. Howis it necessary for national independ- 
ence? In the elaborate defence of the system, by 
the chairman of the committee who invented it, 
we find it repeatedly asserted, that “we must com- 
mand our own consumption.”* Happily for us, 
this phrase is interpreted in thesame speech ; and 
it means, as it seems, that we must have neither 
imposts nor importation—in plain English, that 
we must use nothing but our own productions. 

In a certain sense, we may be said to depend on 
foreign nations for whatever we receive from 
them. But they equally depend on us for the 





*« The nation must command its own consump- 
tion.” 

‘¢ This nation must command its own consumption 
and the means of defence.” 

“If the country commands its own consumption, 
importation and imposts cease.’’—Speech of Mr. Bald- 
win, of Pennsylvania, in the House of Representa- 
tives, on the 24th of April. 
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equivalent which we pay them for it, and this de- 
ence is voluntary and mutual. Nor is it any 
derogation from national dignity. A sovereign 
who receives tribute from a foreign country, de- 
pends on it for that tribute; yet he is not there- 
fore its servant, but its master. If one country 
produces only labor, and exports only manufac- 
tures, and another, in return for these, provides it 
with the raw materials composing them; the 
former may, with most propriety, be called de- 
ndent ; for, since every country has necessarily 
the capacity to labor in proportion to its popula- 
tion, that which produces the raw material may 
manufacture it whenever it chooses to do so; but 
the ability of the.other to labor would be worth- 
less, if it could not procure the.material to which 
that labor may be applied. The exchange of raw 
cotton, then, for manufactures, makes Europe 
dependent on America, rather than America on 
Europe. Ask the planter of the South, which of 
the two is the dependant, himself or the Manches- 
ter spinner ! 

The farmer is the most independant man, be- 
cause he produces the means of subsistence, and 
the materials for labor; and the nation which 
does this, holds, like him, in its own hands, the 
means of commanding the exertions of others. 
The capacity of providing for our own support 
constitutes independence, and this is not dimin- 
ished by exchanging our superfluous productions 
for those of other countries. If the goods we re- 
ceive are comforts, or mere luxuries, we can 
subsist without them; but this is no reason 43 


depriving ourselves of them unnecessarily. 
they are manufactures of materials raised by us, 
and we might, by prohibiting their importation, 
make them ourselves, at a higher price than they 
actually cost us: is it not equally true that, if the 
hostility of the nation which supplies us, or any 
other cause, should povscet their importation 


hereafter, we may make them, at the same addi- 
tional expense, then? Ifso, we are not depend- 
ent. And why should we assume a burden now, 
because it may fall on us hereafter ? or how does 
it remedy a future and contingent evil, to make 
it immediate and certain ? 

A wise nation, indeed, will not permit itself to 
be surprised by hostilities, without the means of 
defence, and will, beforehand, therefore, accumu- 
late those munitions, which are little needed in 
peace, but immediately requisite in war; or, at 
least, provide the means of obtaining them. Food 
and clothing are also necessary for subsistence, 
and, of course, for defence; but the demand for 
these being constant at all times, affords, of itself, 
a constant encouragement to their production, 
without the special aid of Government. With 
regard to all the means of defence, however, it is 
enough for independence and security, if we have 
the ability to produce or procure them when they 
are wanted. As to munitions of war, they should 
receive whatever encouragement is necessary ; as 
to food, we are burdened with it; as to clothing, 


the very proposal to prohibit, immediately, the! 


importation of foreign manufactures used for this 
purpose, implies, of itself, a conviction that we 


are already competent to supply all our wants. 
The quantity of naval stores, required in peace, 
being even greater than in war, the stock on hand 
for commercial purposes would, on a sudden erup- 
tion of hostilities, afford the means of protection 
until we could raise them. In thus considering 
the subject as it affects our means of defence, we 
have taken the case assumed. by manufacturers 
as most favorable to their pretensions—that of a 
war with all mankind. It is obvious that, if there 
were any neutrals, most of our wants would be 
supplied as certainly, though not as cheaply, as at 
present. We have found this to be true in our 
own wars, and all history confirms it. 

But, so far would the enormous tax proposed 
on hemp and iron be from contributing to national 
independence, that it would strike a severe blow 
at our freedom and security. By the existing 
treaty, American and British ships are placed on 
the same footing ; and it isa sakiead of gratula- 
tion, that our.countrymen now sustain the com- 
petition. The imposition of new and heavy bur- 
dens on our own shipping, would tend to give 
the British the monopoly of our trade, and to 
make them our sole carriers. When this is ac- 
complished, there will be no lack of Orders in 
Council to regulate the trade of America, and the 
dependence which we shall suffer, unlike that of 
which we now complain, will be neither mutual, 
voluntary, nor terminable. 

Another favorite phrase of the advocates of 
this system is, that it would promote national 
industry. What is national industry but the in- 
dustry of individuals? And what encourages it 
like high wages? And what sustains the price 
of wages but the demand for labor? And what 
tends so much to increase and support this de- 
mand as the employment of our whole capital in 
those pursuits in which the most labor is required ? 
The occupations, then, in which a given capital 
demands and maintains the greatest quantity of 
human labor, are most promotive of industry; 
and this is eminently true in a country where 
every thing else is more abundant than capital. 

The price of manufactures involves the cost of 
the raw material, the sum paid the owner of the 
capital employed in working it, and the wages of 
the workmen. It is when the last are greatest in 
proportion to the whole price, that industry is best 
paid and most encouraged. Machines for multi- 
plying the effects of labor may, indeed, produce a 
great profit, but it accrues to the owners of them, 
not to those employed in managing them. Should 
any one construct a machine so perfect that it 
would enable a single hand, by merely turning a 
crank, to supply the country with broadcloth, the 
possessor of this curious piece of mechanism 
would certainly make a fortune; but the laborer 
who put it in motion would receive not a cent 
more than the regular wages for turning a crank. 
The occupations in which money is laid out for 
complicated machinery, for lands, buildings, and 
fixtures, to accumulate the raw material, or the 
means of converting itto use, or keep on hand a great 
quantity of the articles manufactured, so as to dis- 
pose of them most beneficially in the market, may 
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afford a profitable investment for capital, but have 


no exclusive nor peculiar tendency to increase the 

ice or the amount of labor. The factory at 

altham tends to raise wages no more than ever 
other establishment, however small its capita 
which employs the same number of hands; and 
it.is difficult to conceive a case, in which industry 
or-its reward can be increased by turning any 
number of men from one pursuit to another. The 
machines and implements for the aid of labor, 
which can be profitably employed with a very 
small capital, such as the tools of the mechanic, 
are most useful to the poor; those which require 
a large capital, to the rich; the former tend to 
diffuse wealth, the latter to concentrate it. Which 
is the most consonant to our institutions and char- 
acter ? 

Those employments, such as household manu- 
factures, which do not interfere with other busi- 
ness, but only occupy its intervals, do, indeed, in- 
crease the quantity of industry in acountry. But 
these need the least encouragement. The labor 
devoted to them is an absolute gain to the indi- 
vidual, as well as to the public, and may be 
deemed to cost him nothing; hence, he is in no 
danger from the competition of those who must 
derive the means of support, however small, from 
making similar articles. The same may be said 
of those which afford occupation to children, and 
to the other classes, who now subsist with little or 
no occupation. The subsistence of these persons 
being already provided for, their wages, in such 
new employment, would be clear profit. They 
can really afford to work for nothing, and will be 
induced to do so for next to nothing. 

It is incumbent on those who would give aid to 
one class of men, to be satisfied, by clear proof, 
that they shall not materially injure another class, 
who deserve, at least, protection. In the year 
1810, the United States possessed 1,428,827 tons 
of shipping; and, as one seaman is required, on 
an average, for every twenty tons, more than 
71,000 men must have been employed io that 
capacity. For every hundred tons four tons of 
iron are consumed, the price of working which 
is four cents a pound; hence the very labor of 
the blacksmith on the iron used in constructing 
those vessels, independently of subsequent repairs, 
was worth above os millions and a half of dol- 
lars. Among how many was this divided? The 
ship carpenters, valuing their labor at ten dollars 
a ton, one-third less than has sometimes been 
paid, received, for building these vessels, more 
than fourteen millions of dollars. It is a given 
rule, that, for every ton of shipping, a ton of tim- 
ber is necessary; and for this, at nioe dollars a 
ton, the farmer must have received nearly thirteen 
millions. 

The average duration of our vessels, including 
losses at sea, is estimated, by competent judges, 
to be seven years. But, suppose it to be ten; then, 
in order to maintain the same quantity of ship- 
ping, these supplies must, every ten years, be re- 
peated ; and this, in addition to the whole amount 
necessary for repairs. Estimate the number of 
men thus supported, and add to them the ship- 


















joiners, the boat builders, the mast-makers, the 

ock and pump-makers, the painters, glaziers, 
and plumbers, the anchor-smiths, the copper- 
smiths, the carvers, sail-makers, riggers, rope- 
makers, the bakers of ship bread, the butchers, 
and packers of provisions, the grocers, ship chan- 
dlers, tallow chandlers, the coopers, the lighter- 
men, the truckmen, the stevedores and laborers, 
the gun smiths, the mathematical instrument ma- 
kers, the wharfingers, the owners of wharves and 
warehouses, and all others who derive a subsis- 
tence from navigation, and their wives and chil- 
dren, and all dependent on them, and see how 
wide a ruin would follow the attempt to do, what 
we are pleased to call “commanding our own 
consumption.” 

The coasting trade, it may be said, will be left. 
But to what will this amount, after deducting all 
that portion of it which is employed in transmit- 
ting the goods received from other countries, or 
those destined to them, and in the vast traffic 
which ultimately results from foreign commerce ? 

It has been asserted that this new project will 
be beneficial to agriculture ; that, though the 
farmer will pay a higher price for all he buys, 
and be taxed more than ever for the support of the 
Government, yet, that he will be compensated for 
this by the creation of another or better market 
for the produce of the soil. Is this true? That 
produce consists of articles of food, or of the raw 
materials of manufactures. How is it possible 
that mauufactures should extend the demand for 
food? Surely it will not be pretended, in spite 
of our own experience, and that of all mankind, 
that manufacturing countries increase most rap- 
idly in population, or that they require greater 
means of subsistence than others. The farmer 
feeds all the inhabitants of the country now, and 
here he can do no more. Since, then, the demand 
for food cannot be increased, the price can be 
raised only by diminishing the supply. If many 
now engaged in cultivating the me are forced to 
quit the pursuit, the quantity of food raised may 
become less, and the price, of course, greater. 
Thus farmers are to be driven from their present 
employment to seek subsistence in another, and 
fields now under culture, and laden with plenty, 
are to be abandoned to desolation; and all this for 
the extension and encouragement of agriculture. 
Yet, though the domestic market for food could 
not thus be increased, the foreign market might 
and would be diminished ; for, we cannot afford 
to export our productions to other countries, unless 
we will take what they can give us in return. 
Now, our farmer understands very well, that a 
foreign demand for his produce benefits him by 
advancing the price, not only of that which is 
exported, but of the whole quantity raised; he 
obtains more money for all that he sells, whether 
it is to be consumed at home or abroad. 

The establishment of domestic manufactures 
would, indeed, create a demand at home for the 
materials of which they are composed, but, at the 
same time, would lessen the foreign demand to 
the same extent; because, the nation which now 
supplies us would cease to want that quantity of 
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the raw material which it converts into manu- 
factures, for our market. And, besides, to increase 
the price of such manufactures, tends to diminish 
their consumption, and, consequently, the demand 
for them, and for their materials. It is the direct 
interest of the farmer that the raw materials raised 
by him should be manufactured as cheaply as pos- 
sible, in order to increase this consumption and 
demand. It is also his direct interest, for this rea- 
son, that the smaller the portion of the price paid 
by the consumer, which the manufacturer takes 
for his share, the larger the proportion which the 
cultivator receives for his. The extent to which 
his productions are manufactured and used is all 
that affects him; no matter by whom it is done, 
or where. Some appear to imagine that our soil 
must always produce the same quantity, and that 
we have only to determine whether it shall be 
made use of at home or abroad. But this is not 
so. The productions of agriculture are created by 
the call for them. The existence of more grain 
and cotton than we actually use, is only the con- 
sequence of the demand for exportation. Destroy 
the cause, (as would be done by prohibiting im- 
portations,) and what will become of the effect ? 

There is, however, an argument in favor of en- 
couraging particular employments by bounties or 
taxes, which merits a different consideration. It 
has been justly urged, that there may be occupa- 
tions peculiarly adapted to our situation and char- 
acter, and which, if once established, might be 
carried on here better than elsewhere, so as to 
afford their productions at a cheaper rate than is 
now paid for them. And yet habit, and indolence, 
and the natural attachment of men to the pur- 
suits in which they have been educated, and the 
immediate expense of commencing the business, 
and the want of that skill which only time and 
experience can give, and a doubt how soon or 
how certainly the profit will be realized,—may 
deter individuals from engaging in these occupa- 
tions, and induce them to persist in others less prof- 
itable to themselves and to the public; and that, 
if these difficulties can be overcome by a present 
tax, which will be more than compensated by the 
reduction of prices hereafter, it is good policy and 
economy to impose it. On this principle, encour- 
agement has always been given by our Govern- 
ment to particular pursuits ; and it should always 
be given, to the full extent that this principle will 
warrant. By its adoption, the whole subject is 
made a mere question of economy—of economy 
to consumers, who are ali the people; and it be- 
comes our duty, not how to make manufactures 
dear, but how to make them, on the whole, cheap 
and abundant. The best, and perhaps the only 
effectual mode of doing it, is to promote competi- 
tion at the lowest prices. 

There is a difference, in this respect, between 
navigation and manufactures. Our ships engaged 
in foreign trade derive no advantage, even in our 
own market, from being near it; for all vessels 
‘must make two passages, in order to carry goods 
from one country to another, and bring back the 
returns; and it makes no difference which coun- 
try is the first starting place. Our ships, too, when 
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in the ports of a foreign nation, are liable to have 
a tax imposed on them, which shall prevent their 
entering into a fair competition with those of that 
nation In the trade between us. But our manu- 
factures used at home (and these only are bene- 
fited by an impost) have an advantage over all 
foreign goods, equal both to the expense of trans- 
porting the latter, estimated by Mr. Hamilton at 
between fifteen and thirty per cent., and to the 
duty imposed on their importation here for the 
purpose of revenue. 

esides, no other nation can tax our manufac- 
tures, so as to prevent their entering into compe- 
tition with its own in our market, or can give its 
own any advantage over ours, but by granting a 
bounty on their exportation from its dominions. 
This bounty is never, in fact, equal to the cost of 
transportation and the impost here; and should it 
in any instance be greater, an equality would be 
produced by laying an additional duty, equal to 
the difference, on importations from the single 
country which granted the bounty. The policy 
of producing equality by such means—of raising 
prices to produce competition at high rates, when 
competition is useful only as it lessens them— 
may well be doubted. But, on any ground, by 
what train of reasoning can it be shown, that, be- 
cause a bounty is granted on the exportation of 
linens from England, it would promote a free and 
general competition to prohibit or tax those brought 
from Germany? Yet this is the motive assigned 
for imposing a duty of six cents and a quarter on 
every yard of German linen costing ten cents. 

According to the principle above laid down, the 
reason for a tax increasing the price of goods 
for a time being to lessen it afterwards, and the 
only motive for a present monopoly to create future 
competition, it follows as an invariable rule that 
such tax or monopoly ought never to be perpetual ; 
for this would be sacrificing the end to the means. 
As the burden thus imposed on the public is cer- 
tain and immediate, it follows also that those who 
call for it must show that a full equivalent will 
ultimately be received in the reduction of prices; 
otherwise, the bargain isa bad one. Again, since 
every benefit ought to be purchased as cheaply as 
possible, it follows still further that they must 
prove the present tax to be the smallest which is 
competent to effect their professed object; for all 
beyond this isa useless sacrifice. It is, in our opin- 
ion, an insuperable objection to the proposed bill, 
that its advocates make no attempt to show to 
what theadvantage which they expect will amount, 
or what amount of taxes is requisite for its attain- 
ment. 

As a general rule, the employments which need 
the smallest encouragement are best fitted to our 
actual condition, and most conducive to our pros- 
perity ; and those which can be supported only by 

reat bounties or taxes are shown by that very 
act to be at least adapted to our character and 
circumstances, and least likely to occasion a reduc- 
tion of prices hereafter, by sustaining a free and 
general competition at the lowest rates. The en- 
terprise and activity of our citizens leave little 
doubt that the pursuits most appropriate to our 
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situation will ultimately be established, without | from being near the consumer, and from duties 
any extravagant aid from Government, so that | laid for the sole purpose of revenue. =~ 


the only effect of assisting them would be to hasten 
their establishment. Is this an advanta 
the price we are called on to pay for it 
who assert the fact are bound to prove it clearly. 

It is only ina very clear case that this principle 
should be put in practice ; since, in the experience 
of nations, the failure of such attempts has been 
much more frequent than their success, and has 
always produced mischiefs not easily remedied. 
The encouragement of silk manufactures in Eng- 
land is a source of great distress among the 
people, and great embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment. 

The other question is equally important. Is the 
immense tax proposed to be laid in favor of par- 
ticular manufactures necessary for their protec- 
tion? Since true economy requires the expense 
of protecting those articles only which become 
cheaper hereafter in consequence of this protec- 
tion, no manufactures should be encouraged from 
this motive but such as can be afforded by the ma- 
ker at a lower price, after the difficulties of estab- 
lishing them are surmounted ; and these, of course, 
so long as they continue to maintain the price at 
which they can be sold at first, afford him a profit 
constantly increasing. Whenever, therefore, the 
encouragement granted to any manufacture is 
sufficient to occasion its establishment and exist- 
ence, its extension, and the further emolument 
of those engaged in it, may safely be left, and 
ought to be left, to time, skill, and industry. Can, 
then, the manufacturers, for whose benefit the 
new tariff is chiefly designed, exist under our pre- 
sent system? Do they in fact exist? Their zeal, 
activity, and almost success, in the attempt to 
render their fellow citizens tributary to their 
wealth, seem to leave no room for such a question. 
The necessity of supporting cotton factories is 
most strongly urged. Now, the price at which 
the manufacturers in our vicinity can go and take 
the cotton from the wharf, and bring it back man- 
ufactured to the warehouse, is little more than the 
mere impost on the cottons of India, the only 
goods which would otherwise come into competi- 


‘tion with it. 


Though the advocates of the bill under consid- 
eration assume the name and the authority of the 
manufacturers of the United States, the great ma- 
jority of our manufacturers would be directly and 
severely injured by its enactment. In this part of 
the country, those most deeply interested in the 
very pursuits to which it gives the greatest aid, 
desire, as we believe, no further encouragement 
but understand their true interests, and are well 
aware that exorbitant taxes, imposed for their 
profit, could not be long in operation before their 
effect on other manufacturers, and on the commu- 
nity, would be known and felt ; the natural con- 
sequence of which would be, to cause a reaction 
in public opinion, and induce the people, in their 


indignation, to withdraw the protection now af- | 


worth | deem their spontaneous 
Those | wealth and promaeety 5 ut to them, and to all 
1 


We rejoice to see manufactures flourish, and 
owth an evidence of 


pursuits, the protection is that which is per- 
manent. The pnt excellence of laws, and 
especially of such as affect the employments of 
men, is stability. By this only, individuals are 
enabled to regulate their conduct beforehand, and 
to calculate the chance of success in the occupa- 
tions which they may select, without danger of 
having the bread of their industry snatched from 
their mouths, by nice experiments and novelties 
in legislation. 

e therefore recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions: | 

ved, That we have regarded with pleasure 

the establishment and success of manufactures 
among us; and consider their growth, when na- 
tural and spontaneous, and not the effect of a sys- 
tem of bounties and protection, as an evidence of 
general wealth and prosperity. 

Resolved, That, relying on the ingenuity, enter- 
prise, and skill, of our fellow citizens, we believe 
that all manufactures, adapted to our character 
and circumstances, will be introduced and extend- 
ed, as soon and as far as will promote the public 
interest, without any further protection than they 
now receive. 

Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be 
made to any amount of taxes, equally apportioned, 
and imposed for the purpose of raising revenue 
necessary for the support of Government; but 
that taxes imposed on the people, for the sole ben- 
efit of any one class of men, are equally inconsis- 
tent with the principles of our Constitution, and 
with sound policy. 

Resolved, That the supposition, that, until the 
proposed tariff, or some similar measure, be adopt- 
ed, we are, and shall be, dependent on foreigners 
for the means of subsistence and defence, is, in 
our opinion, altogether fallacious and fanciful, 
and derogatory to the character of the nation. 

Resolved, That high bounties, on such domestic 
manufactures as are principally benefited by that 
tariff, favor great capitalists, rather than personal 
industry, or the owners of small capitals, and 
therefore that we do not perceive its tendency to 
promote national industry. 

Resolved, That we are equally incapable of dis- 
covering its beneficial effects on agriculture, since 
the obvious consequence of its adoption would be, 
that the farmer must give more than he now does 
for all he buys, and receive less for all he sells. 

Resolved, ‘That the imposition of duties, which 
are enormous, and deemed by a large portion of 
the people to be unequal and unjust, is dangerous, 
as it encourages the practice of smuggling. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, the proposed ta- 
riff, and the principies on which it is avowedly 
founded, would, if adopted, have a tendency, how- 
ever different may be the motives of those who 


forded to our manufacturers, and to leave them | recommend them, to diminish the industry, im- 
to contend at once with foreigners in our market, | pede the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of the 
without any other superiority than that derived | people. 
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MEMORIAL 


Of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of New York, 
against the passage of the Bill to amend the several 
Acts for imposing Duties on Imports.— Presented 
February 9, 1824. 

Tothe honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 

atives of the United States in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city of New York, respec ne represents : 

That, in common with their fellow-citizens in 
various parts of the Union, who have embarked 
their property in commerce and navigation, your 
memorialists have seen, with alarm and surprise, 
in the bill “ to amend the several acts for impos- 
ing duties on imports,” commonly called the 
Tariff bill, and now before your honorable body, 

rinciples and details which, if sanctioned by 
eutieies and embodied into a law, will deeply 
affect the rights and interests, not of your memo- 
rialists only, but of almost every other class of their 
fellow-citizens. 

With the highest respect for your honorable 
body, but with the plainness and sincerity becom- 
ing freemen, we beg leave to lay before you, some 
of the numerous evils which would result from the 
proposed bill, should it become a law. 

uring the late war with Great Britain, much 
encouragement was given by the National Legis- 
lature to the manufactures of this country, and 
when the war terminated, it was deemed by Con- 
gress an act of justice, as well as a measure of 
policy, to establish a tariff of duties, which, while 
it should not operate severely on the other great 
interests of the community, would be a protection 
to those who had been induced to invest capital 
in manufacturing establishments. The tariff of 

1816, which was then formed, has, with some al- 

terations, continued to this time; and it so far 

fostered domestic manufactures, that they soon 
recovered from the embarrassments which follow- 
ed the great influx of foreign goods in 1815, and 
have since, in most cases, when managed with 
skill and prudence, and aided by sufficient capital, 
been prosperous and profitable; and we do not 
hesitate to assert, that money vested in such es- 
tablishments has yielded better returns than mo- 
ney employed in commerce, navigation, or agri- 
culture. Since that tariff has been in operation, 
the charges on importing foreign goods, includ- 
ing duties and premium on exchange, have varied 
from 40 to 50 per cent. on the first cost of those 
which pay ad valorém duties, and a much higher 
rate on those charged with specific duties; the 
oa to our manufactures has consequently 

n, from two-fifths to one-half of the first cost 
of all foreign articles which come in competition 
with our domestic products. Though this en- 
couragement to the industry of one class of the 


It was supposed that this ample protection would 
have satisfied the manufacturing interest, but the 
repeated demands which have since been made, 
show how delusive has been this expectation ; and 
that the object aimed at, and constantly kept in 
view, is monopoly. We ought not and will not 
charge all this class of our fellow-citizens with this 
engrossing disposition. Among the manufactu- 
rers of the United States we see numbers of our 
wisest, most patriotic, and most deserving citizens, 
who carry on this branch of industry with profit 
to themselves and benefit to their country. Such 
as these wish not further duties for theis own 
protection. They believe that sufficient encour- 
agement has been already extended to the manu- 
facturing class, and that the hot-bed stimulus of 
the proposed bill is not wanted to cherish the well- 
managed manufactories which now exist, or to 
rear up others of a similar description. Nor would 
we be understood to ¢harge the mechanics of the 
United States with a disposition to promote laws 
to foster their exclusive interests. On the con- 
trary, this numerous and respectable class of our 
fellow-citizens have the strongest motives to raise 
their voice in opposition to most of the provisions 
of the proposed bill. The shipbuilder, the car- 
penter, the blacksmith, the ropemaker, the dyer, 
the hatter, the shoemaker, the saddler, the machin- 
ist, with every other class of mechanics, and all 
the laboring classes of the community, are identi- 
fied with the merchant and the farmer. Their 
interests cannot be promoted by an enormous duty 
on hemp, iron, and wool, or by laws which dis- 
courage commerce and navigation. They are the 
great consumers of the country; and it cannot be 
supposed that a statute which adds to the price 
of every article of their clothing, of every agricul- 
tural implement, every tool used in their various 
trades, should be acceptable to them, especially it 
intended to give still further benefits to a class of 
citizens which has already received its full share 
of the protection and patronage of Government. 

Since the establishment of the tariff of 1816, 
and of the few changes subsequently made, the 
national revenue has gone on prosperously ; and 
notwithstanding the universal depression of com- 
merce in Europe and America, it has, since that 
period, been sufficient to provide for all the en- 


| gagements and expenses of the Government, and 


to keep up and extend the great national institu- 
tions, and to leave a surplus in the Treasury so 
large, as we are informed from high authority, as 
to enable the Treasury Department to anticipate, 
by nearly twelve months, the reimbursement of 
many millions of the public debt. 

e may fairly infer, therefore, that the neces- 
sity of a greater revenue will not be among the 
motives to pass the bill in question. 

Your memorialists have always believed, that 


community is liberal, almost to excess, still the | the true and legitimate object of taxation is rev- 
other classes, confiding in the equity of the Gov-| enue, and that the power “to lay and collect 
ernment, and knowing that further aid was re- | taxes, duties, and imposts,” which is given to 
quired in its fiseal concerns, have patiently acqui- | Congress by theC —_—_— tion of the United States, 
esced, in the full belief, however, that heavier | was not granted ‘ye intention, nor will it 
burdens would not be imposed, unless the necessi- | bear the construct: | uat it may be so exercised, 
ties of the nation required them. as to cherish and elevate one class at the expense 
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of all the other classes of our citizens. The Con- 
stitution imposes on Congress the great duty of 
“promoting the general welfare.” To lay taxes 
which will operate as prohibitions and restrictions 
on trade, which will promote exclusive interests 
at the national expense, which imposes heavy 
burdens on the many, and gives to the few the 
benefits of a monopoly, cannot be consistent with 
that sacred duty. Nor can we believe that the 
general welfare will be pee by attempts to 
regulate the industry of individuals, by forcing 
them cut of employments in which they have ac- 
quired skill and experience, into others, of which 
they are ignorant; or by laws inevitably leading 
to illicit trade and infractions of the revenue. 
Popular sentiment with regard to evasions of 
the revenue laws has hitherto been on the side of 
Government, and the moral feeling of the people 
has been a greater security to the collection of the 
revenue, than all the oaths and regulations of the 
custom-houses. Establish prohibitory or extrava- 
gant duties, and the sense of injury which would 
arise from the belief that the burden is laid to pro- 
mote a particular interest, superadded to the desire 
to profit by illicit traffic, would enlist public 


opinion in favor of the contraband dealer, and he |. 


would enjoy, from a large portion of the commu- 
nity, a degree of countenance, sympathy,and even 
protection, which he would now look for in 
vain. 

Should the change of popular sentiment take 
place, where, it may be asked, is the security of 
the revenue? Would even a navy along our im- 
mense line of seacoast be a sufficient protection ? 
We may guard against smuggling in the imme- 
diate vicinity of our principal ports, but what is 
to prevent it on our northern frontier, and in our 
numerous bays and inlets, from Maine to Florida ? 
Besides, the diminution of the revenue which 
would arise from smuggling, there would be a still 
greater reduction in consequence of the enormous 
duties contemplated by the proposed bill. All the 
lower-priced cotton goods, flannels, and other 
coarse woollens, hemp, iron, alum, copperas, guns, 
most of the enumerated articles of hardware, and 
many other articles which now pay the Treasury 
large sums in duties, would either cease to be law- 
fully imported, or would be brought into the coun- 
try in small quantities; and the Government 
would have to resort to some mode of taxation, 
bearing upon every part of the community, in 
order to supply the deficiency occasioned by exclu- 
sive encouragement to a particular interest. 

The revenue would also decrease from a general 
decrease of commerce and navigation. If we 
prohibit or extravagantly tax foreign productions 
they cannot be imported into our country, and if 
we do not buy from other nations what they have 
to sell and what we want, can it be expected that 
they will take from us our commodities? If we 
do not buy, we cannot sell; for, on the supply of 
mutual wants is founded all the intercourse and 
all the commerce of nations, and when they cease 
to be mutual they cease to exist. Restrictive sys- 
tems first operate on commerce, then on naviga- 
tion and agriculture, and when those great inter- 


ests are prostrated, they necessarily bring down 
with them the revenues of the Government. 

But, perhaps it will be said that the ‘great in- 
crease of American manufactures will make y 
not only the deficiency of supply, but the deficiency 
of the revenue; that period may be within our 
prospect, although we have not yet seen its ap- 
proach ; whenever it does arrive we will readily 
acknowledge that we have been mistaken in all 
the views which we have entertained ; and will 
cheerfully yield to the manufacturing interest 
every encouragement which it demands. 

A principle which runs through the proposed 
bill has particularly attracted the attention of your 
memorialists. The spirit of patriotism which pro- 
poses to tax the many for the benefit of a tew, 
proposes also to lay the burden on the poor and 
to exempt the rich. Those articles which are 
consumed by the poorer and more laborious classes 
of our inhabitants, are loaded with enormous du- 
ties, while those used almost exclusively by the rich, 
are taxed ata comparatively low rate. A few 
instances will illustrate this position. ‘The duties 
on low-priced cotton goods, on cheap flannels, and 
low-priced woollens, will, according to the pro- 

ed bill, be from 60 to 100 per cent.; and on 
ow-priced guns, 140 per cent. on the first cost. 
These are almost exclusively used by the least 
wealthy part of our population; while the fine 
cottons which pay 25 per cent., fine broadcloths 
which pay 30 per cent., and elegant fowling 
pieces, which, by this unskilful project, will pay 6 
per cent. only, are almost exclusively used by the 
rich. 

Another feature of the bill before your honorable 
body is equally partial and impoliuc. The Con- 
stitution of the United States was instituted, not 
only to “ form a more perfect union,” but to “ es- 
tablish justice,” and “promote the general wel- 
fare.’ Hence, the burdens on ree should 
be as equally distributed as possible, and laws 
which impose taxes having a sectional bearing 
ought to be carefully avoided. It is well known 
that, in a number of the States of our Federal 
Union, there are few or no manufactories, and 
that the inhabitants of those States are almost ex- 
clusively agriculturists. Is it just, is it politic; 
will it contribute to promote those feelings of com- 
mon interest, and mutual kindness, on which this 
Union was founded, and which are its strongest 
cement, to lay onerous duties on the consumption 
of the inhabitants of those States, in order to es- 
tablish great workshops in other parts of our coun- 
try? Ifthis is done, it may not ve the sole evil, 
or the least injury, which the bill in question will 
inflict on the citizens of the South. It may lead 
to results which will jeopardize the value of cot- 
ton, the great staple of that section of the Union. 

The bill proposes duties which are nearly, if 
not quite, prohibitory on most of the manufactured 
cotton goods which ave derived from Great Britain. 
If this should lead to countervailing duties on the 
part of that nation, their bearing and consequences 
may be imagined from a few important facts. 
In 1823, there was imported into Great Britain 


more than 420,000 bales of cotton from the United 
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States. During the year 1822, the manufactured 
cotton goods, of every description, imported into 
the United — from Great Britain, ate add- 
ing 20 per cent. for wastage on manufacturing, 
jo cae in weight to 36,444 bales of cotton, of 
300 Ibs. each. In 1823, the quantity may amount 
to 40,000 bales. Great Britain is, therefore, our 
customer for 420,000 bales, and we are her cus- 
tomers for 40,000 bales. If we impose prohibitory, 
or very heavy, duties on her manufactured goods, 
may she not meet us by a countervailing duty on 
American cotton? The culture of cotton is ex- 
tending in Spanish and Portuguese America, in 
India, and other parts of the world; and we may, 
by our own mistakes, raise up successful compe- 
tition in the greatest staple our nation can boast 
of. A duty in Great Britain on American cotton, 
or a bounty on the cotton of her Asiatic depen- 
dencies, of two pence sterling per pound, would 
introduce annuaily into her manufactories many 
thousand bales of India cotton, to the exclusion 
of the cotton grown in the Southern and Western 
sections of this Republic. 

It is painful to your memorialists to perceive, 
that, while the nation just alluded to is beginning 
to see the advantages of a free commerce, and 
the evils of restrictive laws, and her statesmen are 
about to form their systems of trade on the prin- 
ciples of true ae economy, attempts are 
making in the United States to induce the Na- 
tional Government to adopt a narrow and retro- 
grade policy, and to persuade our legislators that 
prohibitory regulations and laws, calculated to 
promote partial and exclusive interests, such as 
have disgraced Spain and China, are the most 
wise and politic. The old maxim, to sell dear 
and to buy cheap, is inverted ; and it is now found 
that to pay high and to sell low, is the true road 
to national wealth and prosperity. It was for- 
merly believed, that national industry consisted in 
the growing of cotton, rice, flour, tobacco, ashes, 
flaxseed, sugar, raising of beef and pork, the build- 
ing of ships, navigating them, and in the numer- 
ous trades inseparably connected with commerce ; 
now, national industry is ingeniously construed to 
mean labor in manufacturing establishments. 

Your memorialists readily admit, that, on some 
articlesof luxury, there may, without disadvantage, 
be an increase of duty, should the exigencies of 
the Government demand it; and that the existing 
tariff requires some modifications; but such modi- 
fications, to be useful, ought to be gradual, and to 
be founded on the wants and feelings of the vari- 
ous interests of the community. It is not to salu- 
tary changes that we object, but to a system of 
prohibition and exclusion; asystem calculated to 
raise up one interest and to prostrate every other. 
We feel not the slightest hostility towards our 
fellow-citizens who are occupied in manufactur- 
ing; it gives us sincere pleasure to believe that 
they are now engaged in the most profitable branch 
of industry, and we hope they will continue to do 
well. These sentiments, while they are sincerely 
entertained, are, at the same time, perfectly con- 


his Government, than the farmer, the mechanic, 


the navigator, or the merchant. 
Your memorialists fully believe, that the bill 


now before your honorable body is unjust in its 


principles, and injurious in its details; that it is 
calculated to produce unhappy effects on the in- 
terests of a body of citizens, while it cherishes and 
elevates the interests of a particular part ; that if 
it should, without material alterations, become 2 
law, it will promote smuggling, impair the reve- 
nue, lessen confidence in Goreupenten and prove 
injurious to commerce, navigation, and agricul- 
ture; and that it is contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution under which we live. Sincerely 
impressed with the truth and importance of these 
opinions, we feel it to be our bounden duty to 
remonstrate against the said bill, and to pray 
our honorable body, that it may not become a 
aw of the land. 
WM. BAYARD, President. 
Joun Pinrarp, Secretary. 


New York, January 30, 1824. 


MEMORIAL 

Of the citizens of Richmond and Manchester, in Vir- 
ginia, upon the subject of the proposed tariff, now 
before Congress.—February 17, 1824. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Richmond and 
Manchester, at the Merchants’ Coffee-House, 
in the City of Richmond, on Saturday, the 14th 
of February, 1824, called by the chairman of a 
former meeting, on the subject of the proposed 
tariff, now before Congress— 


The committee appointed at that meeting to 
prepéte a memorial to the Congress of the United 

tates in opposition thereto, presented the same, 
which was read, and unanimously adopted by the 
meeting. Whereupon— 

Resolved, That a copy of the memorial, just 
adopted, be signed by the chairman and secretary, 
and transmitted to the Representative in Congress 
from this district, and like copies be furnished to 
the editors of newspapers in this city. 


The memorial of sundry merchants, and other 
citizens of Richmond and Manchester, to the 
Congress of the United States, respectfully rep- 
resents : 


That they have been much alarmed by the in- 
troduction of a bill to the House of Representa- 
tives, entitled “A bill to amend the several acts 
for imposing duties on imports.” 

Your memorialists have entertained the opinion 
that the present tariff is too high, and that its ex- 
orbitance has caused, in many instances, the con- 
sumers of manufactured articles to pay heavy 
bounties to our own manufacturers, whereby great 
benefits have accrued to that class, at the expense 
of the agricultural and commercial classes, which 
constitute the great bulk of our people. Your 


sistent with the opinion, that the manufacturer | memorialists did entertain the hope that the man- 


has no more right to the favor and protection of | ufacturers would have been satisfied with the 
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great aid which these high duties have rendered 
to them ; but in this they are entirely disappointed 
and find that that oul but persevering class o 
the community have, by their exertions, been en- 
abled to la 
of the e a scheme, by which that people shall 
be compelled to submit to the alternative of pay- 
ing still more exorbitant 
t necessity and convenience, or to bu 
ar articles of inferior value of domestic 
tion, at almost equally high prices, or to abandon 


the use of them altogether. And for what pur- 
pose is it, that this people are now required to 


submit to these heavy exactions? Is it to provide 


a revenue for a parental Government, which is 
charged with our defence? No such purpose is 


pretended. 


The revenue appears, from the re 
Secretary of the 


dition ; and the motive which has been avowed 


for this new system is, that the manufactures of 


our own country may be fostered and protected. 
Your memorialists do not mean to enter into 


an examination of the question, whether Con- 


gress have any Constitutional power to lay and 


collect imposts and duties, for the purpose of 


giving encouragement and protection to one class 
of the community, to the injury, and at the ex- 
pense, of all other classes; they will merely ven- 
ture to suggest, that this important power was 
granted by the Constitution for the express pur- 
pose of “ paying the debts, and providing for the 
common defence and general welfare of the Uni- 
ted States ;” and they cannot perceive how this 
general object can be attained by fostering a par- 
ticular class, to the prejudice of others. 
Whenever it has been found necessary to in- 
crease the tariff for the purpose of raising a reve- 
nue, to be appropriated for the good of the whole, 
your memorialists have not complained, nor will 
they ever complain, when it shall be found neces- 
sary for such purpose; but they cannot believe 
that Congress are acting entirely within their le- 
gitimate sphere, when they depart from this great 
object, and put their hands into the pockets of the 
reat mass of the people, for the purpose of trans- 
erring the money there found into the pockets of 
the favored few. 
When we consider the progressive increase of 
duties which has taken place since the establish- 
ment of the Federal Government to this time, we 
must be convinced that our manufactures have, 
by the mere operation of laws intended princi- 
pally for the raising a revenue, been fostered and 
protected to a prodigious extent. In consequence 
thereof, there are many articles of foreign manu- 
facture that are now seldom, if ever, imported. 
How rarely do we hear of the importation of the 
manufactures of leather, lead, pewter, and tin; 
paper, stationery, hats, &c.; paints, twine, man- 
ufactures of iron, together with the coarser fabrics 
of cotton! These, and many others, may be al- 
most considered as prohibited. Where, then, is 
the legislative encouragement to stop? As we 
advance, the point at which it is to terminate is 


before the assembled Representatives 


rices for articles of 


abrica- 


rt of the 
reasury, and from the last Mes- 
sage of the President, to be in a flourishing con- 





continually receding from us; we fear we shall 
never reach it, till we are barred by a total pro- 
hibition. 

To this result we seem to be advancing gradu- 
ally, but certainly. When a heavy duty is first 
imposed on foreign articles, the manufacturers 
seem, for a while, to be contented ; because the 
encouragement, thus given to them, enables those 
whose capitals are already invested, or about to 
be invested, in manufactures, to realize great 
profits. These great profits, however, after a 
time, induce so much capital to be vested in those 
establishments, that a reduction in profits natu- 
rally takes place; instead of contentment, dissat- 
isfaction again begins to show itself; they cry out 
that they want protection and encouragement; 
they harass Congress with their importunate cla- 
mor; they must have still higher duties, or their 
establishments will fall to decay. Thus, they re- 
quire restriction upon restriction, until they suc- 
ceed in destroying all competition, by prohibit- 
ing the introduction of such foreign goods as 
might interfere with goods of their own fabri- 
cation. 

This seems, to your memorialists, to be the course 
of things, and against the disastrous and ruinous 
result of such course we trust that your body will 
save the nation. 

Your memorialists have every reason to believe 
that the proposed tariff, if adopted, will operate 
oppressively on the agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation, of the country; that it will diminish the 
revenue, lead to direct taxes, and introduce a sys- 
tematized plan of smuggling, the extent and effect 
of which cannot be foretold. 

The oppressive character of this measure will 
be attempted to be shown by a few examples. 

The first clause of the bill provides, that on all 
manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be 
a component part, a duty of 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem shall be imposed, until the 30th June, 1825, 
and after that, a duty of 334 percent. ad valorem ; 
and it is provided, that those woollen goods, the 
original cost of which, at the place whence im- 

rted, with the addition of 10 per cent., shall be 

a than 80 cents per square yard, shall, with such 
addition, be deemed and taken to have cost 80 © 
cents per square yard, and shall be charged with 
duty accordingly. 
At the port of Richmond, for the year 1822, 
there were imported nearly 300 bales of a coarse 
woollen cloth, known by the name of napt cottons. 
This is an article peculiarly well adapted to the 
clothing of our laborers; and, although in the 
farming counties the existing high duties on coarse 
woollens have driven the farmers to the domestic 
manufacture of negro clothing, yet, in tobacco- 
making districts, the purchase of napt cottons has 
yet been found more advantageous than family 
manufactures. Each of these bales of napt cot- 
tons contains twenty pieces, and each piece twenty 
yards, of the width of twenty-seven inches. Ac- 
cording to actual invoices, these bales, including 
packages at the place whence imported, cost, on 
an average, twenty-six pounds, nine shillings ster- 
ling each. 
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Thus 300 bales then 
cost - - - £7,935 00 

Charges which are 

now subject to duty 

10 per cent. - 793 10 

£8,728 10s.=$38,793 33 

The existing duty, of 25 per centum ad 
va gives to the Treasury 

Duty now proposed will be on 300 bales, 
each containing 400 running yards, 
or 300 square yards, is 90,000 square 
yards which cost, with charges, about 
32 cents perrunning yard, but are to 


per 


per cent. gives to the 


9,698 33 


be taken as having cost 80 cents 
square yard,is - - - 

A duty of 30 
ney - +. 9) WE 

A duty of 334 per cent. after June, 
1 “ « 


72,000 00 
21,600 00 


- - = = 24,000 00 
So that, by the operation of the proposed tariff, 
the tobacco planters who trade with Richmond 
will be compelled to pay, upon this single article, 
in duties to the Government, until the 30th June, 
1825, the sum of $11,901 67; and after that time, 
the enormous sum of 14,301 dollars 67 cents more 
than they now pay! 

According to tie invoices before mentioned, the 
average price of the said article, with the charges, 
may be set down at 32 cents the running yard, at 
the place whence imported, and the duty thereon 


about eight cents. According to the proposed | 


tariff of 30 per cent. the duty will be about 18 
cents, and at 33} will be about 20 cents the run- 
ning yard, that is to say, instead of the present 
heavy duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem, the pro- 
posed bill will levy upon the consumer of this ar- 
ticle about 554 per cent. in one case, and 62 per 
eent. in the other, on the original cost of the ar- 
ticle! What is the effect? Add to these enor- 
mous duties the unusual expenses of purchasing, 
shipping, insurance, freight, mercantile profit, &c., 
&e.,and the article which now costs the consumer 
from 33 to 55 cents per running yard, will proba- 
bly cost him from 50 to 75 cents. He cannot af- 
ford to pay it, he cannot purchase it from the mer- 
chant, and the latter will cease to import it. 

It amounts, then, toa prohibition. The com- 
mercial capital heretofore employed in the procure- 
ment of that article, must be thrown out of that 
employment. The importing merchant loses his 
profit, the sailors their wages, the ship owner his 
freight, and the Government its revenue. But 
the tobacco planter must still procure his coarse 
woollens; and he has noother resort but the north- 
ern manufacturer. The latter sells some substi- 
tuted article, (most probably of inferior value) 
only a little {ower than the increased price of the 
foreign article. The difference between the pres- 
ent price of the imported article, and the price 
which the northern manufacture will cost him, is 
an entire loss to the planter. Let us suppose that 
this difference is from 15 to 20 cents the running 
yard, (and it cannot possibly be less,) and the 
planter must pay his tribute annually to the 
northern capitalist, without any equivalent to him- 


self, and with great loss to the Government. And 
here let us pause for a moment, and ask the repre- 
sentatives of the people, for what reason this tre- 
mendous exaction is required from the planter ? 
It is declared that the great object is to foster and 
encourage national industry. What! is not the 
planter a part of the nation as well as the manu- 
facturer? And if you plunder one part of the 
nation to enrich another, do you thereby encourage 
national industry? No! This is an egregious 
abuse of terms, by which we are to be gulled and 
cheated. Whatever may be the object, the effect 
of this measure will be to foster local industry, 
and to give enormous profits to local capital. it 
will impoverish the consumer, while it will enrich 
the manufacturer. 

We do most seriously protest against this strong 
effort to compel the Southern planters to pay more 
than an Algerine tribute to the Northern capi- 
talists. 

A review of many other parts of the proposed 
tariff will display objections to it equally as for- 
cible as those we have urged. Thus, it may be 
proved, that the proposed duty on plains will be 
an advance on the first cost of from 50 to 88 per 
cent. according to the original cost. On cotton 
goods, the minimum cost of which is fixed by the 
bill at 35 cents the square yard, the duty will be 
equally oppressive. Thus, on printed calicoes, 
which cost from 44d. to 74d. sterling, the duty wili 
be from 40 to 64 per cent. on the first cost; on 
cotton shirtings, cost price from 44d. to 9d. ster- 
ling, it will be from 49 to 70 per cent.; on cotton 
brown Hollands, which cost 4d. it will be 72 per 
cent.; on cambric muslins, which cost from 4d. to 
12d., it will be from 50 to 95 per cent., and so on 
with many others. 

Your memorialists will state one other example 
of the effect to be expected from excessive duties. 
It is proposed by the present scheme to lay a duty 
on wrought nails of five cents per pound. In 1817 
the duty was three cents. At that duty there was 
imported into Richmond, and chiefly in American 
ships, 123,972 pounds, giving to the Treasury 
$3,699 16 duty. The duty was afterwards raised 
to four cents, and the whole import of nails, during 
the year 1822, into the same port, as entered at the 
custom-house, consisted of 

3,635 pounds in American vessels, 
56,960 do in foreign do. 


60,595, which, at 4 cents, is $2,423 80. 

This statement shows that three cents produced 
more revenue, by 50 per cent., than four cents, 
and gave employment to our own ships. That 
the latter duty amounted toa prohibition, or nearly 
so, is evident, since the ships by which they were 
imported were chiefly chartered in Europe, to 
load in Virginia with tubacco and cotton, and the 
nails, serving as ballast, were conveyed free of 
freight. Although the present duty of 4 cents is 
so excessive, yet it is proposed by the bill to lay an 
additional duty of 25 per cent. What can be 
more obvious than this; that the point to be attained 
is a total and complete prohibition ? 

Your memorialists believe that the proposed 
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bill, if it becomes a law, will produce the follow- 
ing effects: 

1. That it will greatly increase the burdens of 
the farmer, the planter, and other consumers. It 
will compel them to pay dear for those articles of 
necessity and convenience for which they now 
pay comparatively less. They will probably cease 
to purchase the foreign articles, but the home 
manufacturer will take care that the domestic 
article, substituted in its place, shall only cost a 
little less than the foreign. And, as he will have 
a monopoly of the article, without any foreign 
competition, his own price will be fixed on it. 

2. It will injure the commercial interest, be- 
cause, unless the merchant can meet with ready 
sales, and make a reasonable profit on his sales, he 
must cease to import. 

3. It will injure the navigation and tonnage of 
the country, for, as our imports decrease, so must 
our shipping, our seamen, and our foreign trade. 

4. It will diminish the revenue from imposts, 
which has heretofore been considered as the most 
convenient, the least expensive, and the most pro- 
ductive way of raising revenue. If this effect 
necessarily results, the Government will be com- 
pelled to resort to direct taxation, and to excises, 
whose odious character is so well known as not 
to require any remarks. 

5. It will inevitably produce smuggling, and all 
of its train of evils, and it is certainly true that 
there is no country in which this business can be 
carried on with greater facility than along our 
wide spread coast. 

There is another effect which your memorialists 
seriously apprehend will take place, and which, 
though it may not immediately ensue, yet will be 
attended with more extensive injury than all of 
the others. Is there no danger, that the Govern- 
ments of Europe, seeing the restrictions which we 
impose on their productions, will, gradually, and 
as It suits their interests, retaliate our measures, 
and impose restrictions or prohibitions upon our 
raw materials? If tobacco is, indeed, so pecu- 
liarly adapted to our climate and our soil, that no 
other country can produce it so abundantly and 
so cheap, can the same thing be said of cotton? 
We apprehend not. There are many sections of 
the globe, besides our Southern and Southwestern 
States, in which cotton can be raised to the greatest 
advantage, and which will come into competition 
with our great staple. Already it has been an- 
nounced, that the importations from Brazil into 
the port of Liverpool have increased to an alarm- 
ing extent, notwithstanding the disturbed state of 
that country. We know that Great Britain is 
actively engaged in extending her commercial 
relations with all of South America, and, if she 
can find a ready vent for all of her cotton goods 
in that extensive region, is it not to be expected 
that she will hold forth every possible inducement 
to the cultivation of the raw material in that coun- 
try? Will she not, as the supply increases, either 
impose heavy duties (now very light) on our cot- 
tons, or restrictions of some other description, 
that shall operate against us, while it favors, the 
cottons of other countries? It has been asserted 


that the cultivation of cotton has been commenced, 
with great success, on the fertile banks of the 
Nile. Egypt would be a most dangerous com- 
— if she seriously turns her attention to this 
object. 

if, then, there is danger that Europe can be 
supplied with this great staple, most abundantly, 
from other countries, is it not madness for our 
Congress to adopt a system of restriction on cotton 
goods, which will have the destructive and ruin- 
ous effect of inducing Europe to reject our supplies, 
and to get them elsewhere? Will Congress thus 
tamper with the very existence of our cotton- 
growing States? Will they not pause before they 
resort to a rash experiment which may bring ruin 
on the South, and shake our Confederation to the 
centre? 

Perhaps it may be considered as intrusive in 
your memorialists to speak of these effects upon 
our cotton-growing States, and that it should be 
left to the wisdom and sagacity of those people 
to speak their own complaints to the Government. 
It is true, that in Virginia very little of that arti- 
cle is produced, when compared with that of our 
Southern neighbors ; and it is also true, that they 
are able to state their own grievances, and we 
have no doubt — will do so. But we will beg 
leave to say, that the commercial and agricultural 
interestsof Virginia are most intimately connected 
with those of the Southern and Southwestern 
States. Whatever affects their prosperity, is most 
sensibly felt by us. Let them be brought to ruin, 
and our bankruptcy is not far distant. 

What is the great and general beneficial effect 
which the manufacturer insists will be produced 
by these restrictive measures? It has been said, 
that the protection of our manufactures, by pro- 
tective duties, will render us independent of for- 
eign nations. In common with our fellow-citi- 
zens throughout the United States, we cherish our 
political independence, and prize the right of self- 
government, as the greatest and highest earthly 
boon, bestowed upon us by the bounty of Provi- 
dence. But, an entire commercial independence 
we consider as neither practicable nor desira ble. 
Is it not obvious, that the various soils and cli- 
mates of the globe are adapted to the growth of 
various products, and that it is more beneficial for 
a country to exchange with others its various 
productions, than to attempt to raise all of them 
itself? For what purpose did the Great Author of 
nature provide the great highway of nations, but 
to enable men reciprocally to exchange their pro- 
ducts, and to hold communion with each other 
with facility ? 

It is obvious to us, that the independence on 
foreign nations, of which the manufacturers speak 
so much, isa misnomer. When rightly under- 
stood, it means a dependence on themselves. 

It has also been said, that the establishment of 
manufactures will open a more extensive home 
market for our breadstuffs and provisions. It may 
be true, that the withdrawing a number of labor- 
ers from agriculture, and placing them in manu- 
factories, may diminish, to a limited extent, the 
productions of the farmer; and though this may 
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be beneficial to that class, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of such establishments, its benefits can 
never extend to remoter quarters ; and, in the con- 
sumption of the raw material, it cannot exceed 
one-tenth of the quantity grown. A market such 
as this, the agriculturists do not ask for, the plan- 
ter rejects it, and neither are willing to accept it 
asa boon from the manufacturers, for the great 
sacrifice they are called on to make, and the bur- 
dens it is likely to produce hereafter; they have 
to pay a most exorbitant price for it, independent 
of the hazard of being forever excluded from much 
better and more extensive markets, which we now 
enjoy at much less expense. 

our memorialists cannot but regret, that, at 
this day, when the wisest statesmen in England 
are regretting the pernicious effects of their pro- 
hibitory laws, and deploring the difficulties which 
exist against their renioval, our politicians should 
anxiously wish to introduce that restrictive sys- 
tem into our code, the whole effects of which no 
man can foresee, and whose intricacy the greatest 
sagacity cannot unfold. 

Your memorialists beg leave further to say, that 
the restrictions which have heretofore been im- 
posed on the commerce of the country, have al- 
ways been imposed for great national purposes. 
The embargo and non-intercourse Jaws, in all 
their various modifications, were intended to re- 
taliate upon foreign nations their own injustice, 
or to defend us from hostility. Their object was, 
to compel other countries to do us justice; but 
the present scheme has nosuch object. Ata time 
of most profound peace, we are called upon to 
shackle our commerce, to divert our capital from 
oe and from commerce, for the purpose 
of increasing the profits of the manufacturing cap- 
italist. A deadly blow is aimed at one part of 
the community, for the sole purpose of benefiting 
another part of the same community. 

Your memorialists, therefore, most earnestly 
request, that your honorable body will, in your 
wisdom, think it proper to ward off this evil from 
us, by rejecting the bill, promptly and decis- 


ively. 
ROBERT POLLARD, 


Chairman. 
Bernarp Peyton, Secretary. 


MEMORIAL 


Of a Committee appointed at a public meeting of the 
citizens of New York to take’ into consideration the 
situation of the Greeks.— December 29, 1823. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 


The memorial of the committee appointed at a 
numerous and respectable meeting of the citizens 
of New York, assembled to take into consideration 
the situation of the Greeks, respectfully showeth: 


That the citizens whom they represent, have, 
in common with their fellow-citizens throughout 


18th Con. Ist Srss.—98 


the United States, witnessed, with lively sensi- 
bility, the heroic efforts of the Greeks, to rescue 
themselves from Turkish bondage. It appeared 
to them that the Greek cause was not only enti- 
tled to the good wishes of this country, but, as far 
as might be done, consistently with the views of 
Government, to every possible assistance. In the 
opinion of the meeting, the independence of the 
Greek nation was a subject of the highest concern 
to the interests of the human race, and recom- 
mended itself to the approbation of every civilized 
people, by the most powerful considerations that 
could possibly be addressed, either to the judgment, 
or to the sympathy of mankind. 

Your memorialists have accordingly been in- 
structed to apply to Congress, with the request 
that the independence of the Greek nation might 
be recognised by the Government of this country. 
In undertaking to comply with this instruction, 
the committee conceive that they will have dis- 
charged their trust, when they make known to 
Congress the anxious desire of the citizens of 
New York, either that the independence of the 
Greeks may be speedily and formally recognised, 
or such steps preparatory thereto taken, as may, 
in the opinion of Government, be consistent with 
its interests, its policy, and its honor. The suitable 
time for the exercise of such a prerogative of the 
Government, must always rest in its sound discre- 
tion, and your memorialists repose with entire 
confidence in the wisdom of the application of 
that discretion. They would, however, respect- 
fully suggest, that, in the opinion of their fellow- 
citizens, as far as they have hitherto thought 
proper to declare it, the Greeks have proved them- 
selves competent to maintain their independence, 
and that, by their union, their political system, 
their organization, their strength, their successes, 
their intelligence, and their determined spirit, they 
have sufficiently vindicated their title to assume 
a separate and equal station among the nations of 
the world. 

How far the case of the South American Gov- 
ernments, whose national existence was admitted 
by the United States some time since, may be 
deemed analogous, is respectfully submitted to the 
superior judgment of those to whom this applica- 
tion is addressed. It has, however, been supposed, 
that there are peculiar circumstances connected 
with the cause of the Greeks, which ought to 
awaken the most active concern for their welfare, 
and which require the application of every just 
precedent in support of their independence. 

Your memorialists would deem it improper, on 
this occasion, to enlarge on this subject, or to do 
more than merely allude to the consideration of 
the barbarous dominion of the Turks, equally fatal 
to liberty, learning and taste, and under which 
the Greeks have been most cruelly oppressed for 
ages—to the spirit of the Mahometan superstition, 
presenting an insurmountable obstacle to the pro- 
gress of civilization—to the ingenious, enterprising, 
free, and commercial character of the Greeks—to 
their language, their literature, their religion, and 
their eventful history, exciting the deepest interest 
in their favor, and endearing them to the Chris- 
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tian world by recollections of their past sufferings, 
and of their ancient glory. 
And your memorialists will ever Bry &e. 
rinus Willett, Samuel Boyd, 

Jno. P. Romeyn, 5S. Jones, 
Henry D. Sewall, M. Clarkson, 
Felix Pascalis, Isaac Lawrence, 
Hiram Ketchum, Stephen Allen, 
Cadw. D. Colden, J. Morton, 


J.R. Hurd, Alex. McLeod, 
Geo. Demarest, J. G. Swift, 
Jon. Goodhue, Wa. Johnson, 
Nath’l F. Moore, R. Sedgwick, 
Jno. Trumbull, John G. Coster, 
Philip Hone, Charles King, 
Wn. Bayard, Robert McQueen, 
James Kent, Jos. O. Hoffman, 
Richard Varick, Thomas H. Merry, 
Lynde Catlin, Wm. Paulding, Jr., 
Henry Rutgers, Wm. Johnson, 
Henry Wheaton, Russell H. Nevins. 
John Pintard. | 
MEMORIAL 


Of the inhabitants of Boston, on the subject of the 


Greeks.— January 5, 1824. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled : 


The undersigned, a committee appointed for 


this purpose by a large number of the citizens of 


Boston and its vicinity, convened by public noti- 


fication on the 19th instant, beg leave most respect- 


fully to represent : 


That they feel a deep interest in the political 
situation of the people of Greece ; and rejoice in 
the information recently communicated by the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, “ that there 
is good reason to believe Greece will become again 
an independent nation.” 

That the contest of an oppressed and enslaved 
people for the invaluable blessings of self-govern- 
ment, and of a Christian people for the enjoyment 
of religious liberty, has a claim to the best wishes 
of this nation for its eventual success, and to what- 
ever aid and encouragement, consistently with the 
primary or of self-preservation, it may have the 
ability to afford. 

No one who has duly reflected upon the conse- 
quences which have resulted from our own suc- 
cessful struggle in the cause of civil liberty, not 
as respects the interests of our nation only, but as it 
has affected also thecondition of the whole civilized 


world, can hesitate to admit that the question of 


the erection of a new independent Christian State, 
is the most momentous that can occur in the pro- 
gress of human affairs; and especially deserving 
the attention of the representatives of a free 
people. 

Centuries, whose annalsare filled with the com- 
mon succession of wars and conquests, may pass 
away, without being attended with any important 
result to the great cause of civilization and hu- 
manity ; but, the emancipation from a barbarous 
despotism of a gallant and enterprising and intel- 


ligent people, must be followed by the most propi- 
tious consequences, and cannot fail to add to the 
security of all free governments, by increasing the 
number of those who are devoted to their common 
defence. 

The extermination of the Turkish despotism on 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean sea, 
has justly been regarded as a more worthy object 
of concert and coalition among civilized Powers, 
than any which ever engaged their united atten- 
tion. The existence of that despotism has re- 
duced to a state of desolation several of the most 
fertile countries on the globe, and annihilated the 
commerce that might otherwise have been main- 
tained. It has been attended with the grossest 
insults and outrages on the dignity of States, and 
the liberty of their citizens. The maintaining of 
a powerful marine force, expensive consular es- 
tablishments, disgraceful tribute, slavery and war, 
have successively been among the evils to which 
this lawless domination has subjected the civilized 
world, and from which our own country has not 
been exempted. 

It is, then, quite obvious that the erection of a 
new and free State, in the Mediterranean, pos- 
sessing not only the coasts of Southern Greece, 
but the islands, particularly of Candiaand Cyprus, 
would form a powerful check upon the barbarous 
dependencies of the Porte in those seas, and give 
facility to that commercial enterprise which now 
finds its way only to one port of European or Asi- 
atic Turkey. 

Your meworialists would not presume to make 
any suggestion as to the course which it may be- 
come the American Government to pursue, at this 
interesting crisis, They feel, in common with 
their fellow-citizens, generally, the just weight 
and obligation of that policy which hitherto has 
prohibited an interference with the internal con- 
cerns of any of the Powers of Europe, and con- 
tent themselves, therefore, with expressing their 
assurance, that, if the peculiar and unprecedented 
condition of the Greeks, should, in the opinion of 
the Government of the United States, form a case 
of exception to that rule of policy, the measures 
which may be adopted shall receive their cordial 
support. 

ut, your memorialists, at any rate, cannot re- 
frain from the expression of their earnest wish 
that the indignation and abhorrence which they 
are satisfied is universal throughout the United 
States, at the mode in which the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is carrying on the war against Greece, 
should be distinctly avowed in the face of the 
world, and that other civilized and Christian na- 
tions should be invited to join, in a solemn re- 
monstrance, against such barbarous and inhuman 
depravity. 

The sale of forty thousand Christian women 
and children, (after the massacre of their hus- 
bands and fathers) in open market, in the pres- 
ence of Christian Europe, and without one word 
of remonstrance from the surrounding nations, is 
a circumstance discreditable to the age in which 
we live. If older and nearer nations are silent 
' on such a subject, there is the greater reason, and 
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the more honor, in giving utterance to the feel- 
ings which are excited on this side the Atlantic, 
and of endeavoring to obtain the interference and 
combining the sentiment of all civilized nations, 
to put an end to such horrible scenes. 

he just indignation of the world has recently 
been manifested by a simultaneous effort to hum- 
ble and restrain the Barbary Powers. Every year 
has witnessed some new exertion among Chris- 
tian nations, to abolish the horrible traffic in Af- 
rican slaves ; an amelioration of the ancient laws 
of war with regard to private property, has re- 
cently been propounded as a subject worthy the 
consideration of the nations; and yet, no remon- 
strance has been made in behalf of Christian bro- 
therhood and suffering humanity. 


Your memorialists do, therefore, most earnestly 
commend to the constitutional representatives of 
the American people, an attentive consideration 


of the aforegoing interesting and important suo- | 


jects. 
All which is most respectfully submitted, &c. 


Thomas L. Winthrop, Henry Orne, 
George Blake, S. Adams Wells, 
H. A. S. Dearborn, Edward Everett, 
Samuel F. Jarvis, John C. Warren, 
James T. Austin, Warren Dutton. 
Samuel D. Harris. 


MEMORIAL 


Of the Members of the House of Representatives and 
Farmers of Pennsylvania, praying a modification of 
the Tarif.—January 5, 1824. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 


The memorial of the subscribers, members of 
the House of Representatives, and farmers, of the 
State of Pennsylvania, respectfully showeth : 

That your memorialists, wholly cultivators of 
the soil, and not otherwise concerned in manufac- 
tures than in their own families, are firmly per- 
suaded that the solid interests of the nation re- 
quire that an efficient protection be afforded to 
the manufacturing portion of our fellow-citizens 
who, with few exceptions, have been greatly de- 
pressed ever since the return of peace. 

The depression of manufactures has had the 
effect to injure agriculture in a two-fold point of 
view: 

ist. From the close of the late war, it has 
driven thousands of manufacturers and artisans, 
natives as well as emigrants, to agriculture: thus 
depriving the farmers of a considerable portion of 
the domestic market for the necessaries of life, 
which those classes afford; and, moreover, con- 
verting customers into rivals, by the surplus pro- 
duce, beyond their own consumption, created by 
those persons thus deprived of employment at their 
usual occupations, and compelled to resort, for 
support, to the cultivation of the soil; thereby per- 
niciously increasing that glut in foreign markets, 


to which may be fairly traced nearly the whole 
of the complicated distresses experienced by the 
farming interest, in the Middle States, in past 
years, particularly in 1820 and 1821. 

2dly. The want of sufficient protection of 
manufactures greatly impairs the market for raw 
materials, hemp, flax, iron, hides, skins, &c., for 
which, at present, the demand is languid, and, in 
many cases, the price hardly adequate to the re- 
muneration of the producer. 

The idea which, in common with the majorit 
of our agricultural brethren, we long entertained, 
of the advantages resulting from purchasing goods 
abroad, because they can be had cheaper than at 
home, has been proved, by experience, to be ruin- 
ously fallacious. The saving, supposing a saving 
really to be made, of a few dollars, in the expense 
on clothing and other manufactured aficles, is 
but a poor compensation for the great diminution 
of the domestic market for raw materials, and for 
the loss of a quarter, or half a dollar, in the price 
of a bushel of wheat, and in that proportion, in 
other agricultural productions; which diminution 
and loss are necessary results of that policy, whieh 
so essentially and inevitably impairs the domestic 
market for those productions. But experience, 
which is an incomparably safer guide than theory, 
abundantly proves that even the poor saving 
which has been so speciously held out, to induce 
the agriculturists to oppose any further protection 
of manufactures, has no existence. Of this posi- 
tion, the event of the high duties imposed on 
coarse cotton goods, removes all possibility of 
doubt: as the American markets have been stead- 
ily supplied, for years, with those articles, very 
far superior to the imported, and at a much lower 
rate than we formerly had to pay for the worth- 
less foreign article, for which they are a substi- 
tute. 

It, therefore, clearly appears that high duties, 
in this instance, so far from proving injurious 
to the agricultural interest, have conferred on ita 
solid and substantial benefit: thus proving the 
utter fallacy of dogmas, hitherto received by the 
mass of our citizens with the most implicit confi- 
dence. And there is every reason to believe that 
the same results would follow the adoption of a 
similar course of proceeding in the case of wool- 
len, iron, and other manufactures. If it were ne- 
cessary to adduce foreign facts and experience, to 
prove this effect of domestic competition, both 
would be amply found in the case of Great 
Britain, which excludes, by duties nearly tanta- 
mount to prohibitions, almost all foreign manu- 
factures, and is yet enabled to undersell, in manu- 
factured goods, in their own markets, those na- 
tions which do not protect the industry of their 
people by adequate duties. } 

Whatever plausible arguments might be found 
for the refusal to afford adequate protection to 
manufactures, during the wars of the French 
Revolution, when we had abundant markets for 
all our agricultural productions, are totally inap- 
plicable to our present situation, in consequence 
of the exclusion of our breadstuffs from nearly 
all the ports in Europe, unless when the failure of 
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crops produces a danger of famine. Thus, those 
nations, from which we receive such immense 
amounts of manufactured articles, refuse to re- 
ceive the chief, indeed almost the only important 

roductions, with which nature enables the in- 
habitants of the Middle States to pay for them. 
We might, therefore, as we have done in the case 
of our tonnage, without eee reciprocate 
prohibition by prohibition. But this is not called 
for. Such an increase of duty as would prevent 
our manufacturers from being overwhelmed in 
our own markets by their foreign rivals, would be 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The pernicious effect of the above exclusion is 
palpable, from the reduction in the amount and 
value of the flour exported from the United States 
lately, ag follows: 


Barrels. Dollars. 
Average of 1811, 12,13 1,383,149 13,980,000 
1816,17,18 1,121,982 12,346.764 
1821, 22, 23 879,743 4,819,506 


Thus, it incontestably appears, that the fortunes 
and prosperity of those of your fellow-citizens en- 
gaged in the first and most important of all hu- 
man pursuits, the raising of grain, and other ne- 
cessaries of life, are held by the precarious tenure 
of the seasons in Europe. If they are adverse, 
farming may be prosperous in the United States; 
but, if otherwise, our hopes of a fair remuneration 
for our labors are blighted and withered. This 
servile dependence on the state of the European 
markets is, we respectfully submit, unworthy of an 
enlightened age and an independent nation, blest 
with such transcendent advantages as Heaven has 
lavished on the United States. Such a state of 
things is destructive of the vital interests of above 
two-fifths of the white population of the Union, 
depending chiefly on farming; and, on every prin- 
ciple of justice, calls loudly on the national repre- 
sentatives for a prompt and decisive remedy. 

The protection of that important portion of in- 
dustry employed in manufactures, at all times a 
sound and necessary policy, and supported by the 
opinions of the wisest statesmen, and the example 
of the most prosperous nations, has become, at pre- 
sent, an imperious duty, the foreign demand for 
our staples having, as above stated, considerably 
decreased—the quantity about one-third, and the 
amount ‘nearly two-thirds, since 1811, notwith- 
standing the increase of our population in the in- 
tervening period. Whereas, our demands for man- 
ufactured goods must increase with our increasing 
population. We, in consequence, buy more from 
than we sell to foreign nations; and this with na- 
tions is unerringly the road to ruin, as it is with 
respect to individuals. 

ere there any doubt on the important subject 
thus respectfully presented to your view, it would 
be removed by a comparison of any two tracts of 
our country, in one of which manufactures are 
carried on extensively, and in the other, agricultu- 
ral pursuits chiefly, or wholly, particularly when 
remote from the advantages of seaport towns, as 
is the case with one-half of our territories. In the 
one, agriculture and horticulture, certain of stead 
and increasing markets, are carried on with life 


and spirit—lands are rising in price—every thing 
flourishes—and, what is of incalculable importance 
to the farmers, their females and children find valu- 
able employment in and from the factories, for 
fragments of time which would otherwise be 
wholly lost. Habits of industry are thus acquired 
and rewarded, and public and ara prosperity 
promoted. Whereas, in parts of the Sa des- 
titute of manufacturing establishments, circulation 
is either arrested, or moves with a sluggish pace— 
money is rare, and difficult to be procured ; there 
are no markets for horticultural articles ; lands are 
of little comparative value; in a word, every thing 
languishes. To exemplify this position, and to 
place it beyond the power of contradiction, it is 
sufficient to refer to the neighborhood of Provi- 
dence and Wilmington, on the one hand; and 
numerous districts in the interior of Pennsylvania, 
and in the fertile districts of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, on the other. The difference of soil, and 
some other natural advantages, is greatly in favor 
of the latter. But the contrast in prosperity. is 
immensely in favor of the former; and the infer- 
ence, in support of the system we advocate, irre- 
sistible. 

We, therefore, respectfully request you will adopt 
such a modification of the existing tariff, as may 
afford complete protection to the manufactures of 
our common country. 

{Signed by Jonathan Roberts, and numerous 
others.] 


December 15, 1823. 


MEMORIAL 


Of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Philadel- 
phia, praying for a general system of bankruptcy.— 
January 5, 1824. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 
The memorial of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce respectfully showeth : 


That the attention of your memorialists has 
been once more excited, in relation to the estab- 
lishment of a system of bankrupt laws, through- 
out the United States, by observing that the sub- 
ject has been again brought forward for legislative 
consideration. From the strongest impressions of 
the importance of this subject, your memorialists 
are led to reiterate the sentiments which they have 
heretofore expressed concerning it, and respect- 
fully to submit them to the present Congress. 

he experience of your memorialists has added 
strength to the conviction, that, not only the com- 
mercial, but the common and general interests of 
the country would be promoted by the establish- 
ment of a uniform system of bankrupt law. In 
the very nature of things, much of the business of 
the country is, and must be, transacted upon cred- 
it; and the consequence is, that, through adverse 
fortune, bad management, or some untoward 
cause, failures in business are constantly occur- 
ring. As the laws now stand, the complete and 
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absolute disposal of their property rests with the 
debtors, and they designate the trustees, distribute 
the funds, and coerce their creditors to a release, 
in such manner and upon such terms as they think 
proper toimpose. It is easy to perceive that, where 
such is the law, there can be but little hope 
from the voluntary and partial assignments which 
are made, that the creditor will. obtain his just 
proportion of the insolvent’s effects; and, indeed, 
in cases of commercial failure, it is now scarcely 
a matter of expectation that any dividend will 
be made among the general creditors. 

It is both seen and felt that, so far as regards 
the interests of creditors, such a change of the law 
as shall produce the certain and equal distribution 
of the debtor’s estate, among all his creditors, is 
sincerely to be desired. 

On the part of the honest and unfortunate debt- 
or, this change is equally desirable. Such debtors 
experience the greatest difficulty in obtaining that 
release which a fair surrender of property should 
effect; and are often compelled to resort to the 
insolvent Jaws for a mere protection of the person, 
and are at last placed in a situation in which 
there is almost a prohibition of all future efforts. 
By the prevailing system, they have less favor 
and protection, or, at least, practically, they ex- 

rience less, than the fraudulent bankrupt, who 
boldly imposes his own terms, and compels his 
creditors to submit to them. 

Your memorialists may be suffered to remark, 
that the provision of thie Constitution for a law 
on this subject, plainly manifests that it is a mat- 
ter of national concern ; and seems to call loudly 
for the exercise of the legislative functions in re- 
lation to it. It would seem that the States are 
indisposed to exercise the power which remains 
in them, individually, because the power may be 
exercised by Congress. ‘The experience of all 
parts of the country appear to proclaim the insuf- 
ficiency of the systems of insolvent law which 
prevail under different forms in the Union, many 
of which are only endured until a better system 
can be brought into action; and the sentiment, 
that a national bankrupt system is required by the 
interests of commerce and general business, is 
very extensively prevalent. 

It is not the purpose of your memorialists to 
enter particularly into the discussion of a subject 
which has been so frequently and fully investiga- 
ted; but they have thought that the interests which 
they represent demand that they should again 
submit their sentiments to Congress, and unite 
their vuice to that of those of their fellow-citizens 
who are soliciting the enactment of a national 
bankrupt law. They therefore respectfully re- 
quest that Congress will take this subject into its 
early consideration, and adopt such measures as 
may lead to the establishement of a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States. 

By order: 
ROBERT RALSTON, 
President of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 
PHILADELPHIA, January 1, 1824. 


MEMORIAL 


Of Samuel Slater and others, a committee appointed 
by the manufacturers of cotton, and others interested 
in the manufacture of that article, in the State of 
Rhode Island, &c.—January 6, 1824. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 
The memorial of the undersigned citizens of 
the United States, they being a committee ap- 
pointed by and acting tor, the manufacturers of 
cotton, and others interested in the manufacture 


of that article,in the State of Rhode Island, 
humbly showeth : 


That, by the fourth clause of the first section of 
the act of April 27, 1816, entitled “An act to regu- 
late the duties on imports and tonnage,” it was 
provided, that a duty of twenty-five per centum, 
ad valorem, should he levied, collected, and paid, 
on imported woollen manufactures of all deserip- 
tions, or of which wool was the material of chief 
value, excepting blankets, woollen rugs, and wor- 
sted or stuff goods ; on imported cotton manufac- 
tures of all descriptions, or of which cotton is the 
material of chief value; and on imported cotton 
twist, yarn, or thread, to take effect on the 30th of 
June, then next, and continue till the 30th of June. 
1819; and after the said 30th of June, 1819, an ad 
valorem duty of twenty pec cent. on such woollen 
and cotton goods, excepting as before excepted. 
It was further provided, that all cloths of such 
cotton manufacture which. with the addition of 
ten or twenty per cent., should cost less than 
twenty-five cents the square yard, should, never- 
theless be deemed and taken to have cost twenty- 
five cents the yard, and should pay duty accord- 
ingly ; that unbleached or uncolored yarn, twist, 
or thread of cotton, costing less than sixty cents 
the pound ; and bleached or colored cotton yarn, 
twist or thread, costing less than seventy-five cents 
the pound, should be valued, respectively, at sixty 
and seventy-five cents a pound, and should pay 
duty accordingly. That, by the act of April oth, 
1818, the provisions of the above clause were ex- 
tended to June 30th, 1826. That, by the general 
provisions of the second clause of said first section 
of the act first mentioned, blankets and rugs of 
wool, and worsted or stuff oods, and all fabrics 
of linen imported, were subjected to a duty of 
fifteen per cent., ad valorem, without any mini- 
mum valuation. The provisions of the 4th clause, 
section Ist of the act of 1816,so far as they relate 
to imported manufactures of cotton, were intended, 
as will probably be recollected by many of your 
honorable body, to extend a reasonable protection 
to the domestic manufacture of coarse cotton 
goods—a manufacture which had been exten- 
sively commenced in this vicinity during the em- 
bargo, non-intercourse, and war, and which the 
return of peace, the restoration of our commer- 
cial intercourse with Europe, and the competition ° 
of European capital and manufactures with those 
of our own country, had greatly embarrassed. The 
wisdom of such a measure was seen and acknowl- 
edged by many of our wisest and most patriotic 
citizens. To save from destruction the great 
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amount of capital already fixed in the establish- 
ments necessary to the prosecution of the manu- 
facture—in the full persuasion, when so fixed, that 
it would be protecttd by Government ; to promote 
the home manufacture of an article of indispen- 
sable use among the great majority of our popula- 
tion—to secure a home market, and one which 
might, thereafter, be increased to an indefinite ex- 
tent, for the valuable staple of Southern agriculiure 
which formed the raw material of that manufac- 
ture, and a home market, also, for our grains and 
provisions, in maintaining the laborers employed 
in working it up—to encourage the mechanic arts, 
which had become auxiliary to the manufacture, 
the commercial, and shipping interests, on which 
it was mainly dependent for supply and distribu- 
tion—to meet, eventually, the demand of the do- 
mestic market, possibly to furnish, for exportation, 
a fabric of great exchangeable value—thus far to 
relieve our country from those exhausting drains 
of specie which had checked her industry, and 
reduced many of her merchants and moneyed in- 
stitutions to great difficulties. These were the 
praiseworthy objects of those, who, in the session 
of 1815-16, advocated the clause in question. It 
has become the duty of your memorialists, most 
respectfully, to submit to the Legislature the re- 
sults of their experience, during seven years, of 
the operation of legislative provisions which have 
been enumerated ; and to suggest such modifica- 
tions of, or additions to, the existing laws, as may, 
under present views and popes, be deemed ne- 
cessary to the further and effectual promotion of 
the objects aforesaid. 

That the above mentioned modification of the 
tariff of duties has been productive of much ben- 
efit to the domestic manufacturer, and of incal- 
culable advantage to the community, is readily 
admitted by those who have observed the course 
of events. The benefit enjoyed by the manufac- 
turer, consisted, principally, in the comparative 
steadiness which it gave to the market price of 
the manufactured article. High profits were out 
of the question in a case where the number, the 
activity, and enterprise of competitors rendered 
all plans of monopoly impracticable. Enabled to 
calculate, with reasonable certainty, on steady and 
moderate profits, capitalists were induced to em- 
bark their money, and artisans their skill and ex- 
perience. The mills which had been stopped by 
the difficulties of 1815 and 1816, were gradually 
put into motion, in some cases by the original 
founders, in others, by purchasers at sheriff’s sales, 
or under assignments for the benefit of creditors. 
As the large stock of India and other imported 
coarse cloths on hand at the passage of the act, 
or imported before the expiration of the time lim- 
ited by it, was taken from the market by the con- 
sumer, the demand for coarse American cloths 
increased ; but the prices of those cloths were first 
prevented from advancing by the remaining for- 
eign stock, and, eventually, suffered a reduction, 
by the rapid increase of the domestic manufacture 
and the competition among sellers, 

In the years 1820 and 1821, the domestic arti- 
cle had occupied the market, to the almost entire 
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exclusion of similar fabrics of foreign manufac- 
ture. In the years 1822 and 1823, so great was 
the competition among manufacturers, and so 
large the importation of cheap stuff goods, admit- 
ted to entry at a duty of only fifteen per centum 
ad valorem, and of cheap linens admitted at the 
same rate, both free from any minimum valua- 
tion, that the coarse-cloth manufacture became 
once more embarrassed, and still labors under 
great difficulties. A brief view of the ae of 
the British Government, with regard to manufac- 
tures, of the manner in which it renders them 
subservient to the prosperity of its agriculture and 
the aggrangizement of its political power, and of 
the encouragement which it extends to the expor- 
tation of the above-mentioned goods, by its draw- 
back and bounty laws, will account for their 
importation in such large quantities in this coun- 
try, and indicate the proper measures to be taken 
by this country for the security of its own agri- 
culture and manufactures. 

By prohibiting, under penalties which in some 
instances touch the life of the offender, the expor- 
tation of the raw materials of these manufactures, 
thus giving to manufactures at home the monop- 
oly at their own prices of those materials, the 
British Parliament has effectually secured to its 
own subjects the whole labor of preparing them 
for the market. The agriculturists are supposed, 
and with good reason, to be amply remunerated 
for this restriction on the exportation of those 
products of their industry, by the enhanced prices 
of all agricultural products which go to the imme- 
diate subsistence of labor. The truth of this re- 
mark is fully established by the high rents of 
lands. The general policy of the system, looking 
to the most profitable appropriation of the land 
and labor of the community, seems intended to 
restrict the production of raw material, for man- 
ufacture, to the actual demand—in some instan- 
ces to less than the actual demand—of the man- 
ufacturer ; and, by an abundant provision of food, 
to encourage population. The general effect of 
the system has been to confine grazing—a branch 
of agricultural labor, which is, when followed in- 
dependently, the least profitable of all branches— 
either to land unfit by its natural surface for any 
other mode of improvement, or to lands which 
may be profitably appropriated to grazing, during 
some period of a regular routine of cultivation ; 
and to prevent the cultivation of flax or other 
substances forming the raw materials of manu- 
factures, except as intermediate crops. A numer- 
ous population may exist with comfort for a long 
time, although deprived of a full supply of the 
raw materials of its usual labors, but cannot exist 
in comfort a single day when deprived of a fult 
supply of the food necessary to its subsistence. 
The first-mentioned deficiency may be supplied by 
importations from abroad, but to supply the last 
by such importations might be impracticable. 
Hence the wisdom of the above system. 

The first grand principle of British policy, there- 
fore, is to increase the individual number and pos- 
itive physical power of the community. Its sec- 
ond grand principle is, so to regulate the exchanges 
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between that community and foreign communities 
as to enhance the relative power of the former 
by obtaining from the latter such articles of ex- 
cana as have been produced at a greater expense 
of human labor, in payment for articles of its own 
production, obtained at a smaller expense. This 
object is accomplished by supporting its own side 
of the exchange with the labor of human hands, 
assisted by labor-saving machinery ; by obtaining 
raw material for manufactured goods. The use 
of labor-saving machines, which cost nothing but 
the expense of their construction and repair, ena- 
bles one man to perform the work of fifty men, 


not using such machines. But the production of 


raw materials cannot be thus facilitatéd. It re- 
quires the actual expenditure of human strength 
to the amount of the production; and that strength 


must be maintained by a continual expense of 


food, of raiment, and lodging. The community, 
therefore, which exchanges such manufactured 
articles for raw materials, buys the labor of fifty 
men for the labor of one man, and enhances its 
own relative force, while it diminishes the rela- 
tive force of all communities with which it ex- 
changes on such terms. 

In this view of the subject, the British Parlia- 
ment has continued, from the time of Edward the 
Third, to restrict the domestic productions of the 
raw material of manufactures, for exportation, 
in the raw state; to encourage the home manu- 
factures of the raw materials produced ; and the 


exportation to foreign countries of the manufac- 
tured goods. 


which could be produced at home or obtained 
abroad, or for which a substitute could be found 
among domestic manufactures, has been either 
prohibited or restricted by high duties. 
ern instance of the adherence of the British Par- 
linment to the policy of Edward may be found in 
the history of the British cotton manufacture, 
and is worthy of imitation in this country. One 
great branch of the trade of the British East In- 
dia Company, from its first incorporation, to the 
rise of the cotton manufacture in England, con- 
sisted in the importation from India, and sale in 
England, and other parts of Europe, of India 
cotton cloths, of all descriptions. The condensed 
population, abundance and cheapness of provis- 
ions, and low rate of labor, in the Indian penin- 
sula, enabled the company to purchase cloths in 
that country at prices which bid defiance to all 
competition, by manual labor alone, in every 
other country. Their profits, therefore, on the 
importation and exclusive sale of these goods in 
Great Britain were enormous. But the invention 
of labor-saving machinery for spinning cotton, 
first made by Arkwright, and afterwards improv- 
ed by himself, and others, threatened to deprive 
the company of this source of profit. In the 
year 1787, one hundred and forty-three cotton 
mills had been constructed, or were in progress, 
at an expense of one million sterling. ‘Those in 
operation employed a great number of people. 
The muslins, calicoes, and other cloths, produced, 
were more substantial than the India goods. The 


In like manner, the importation of 
all manufactured articles, the raw materials of 


A mod- 





Company became alarmed, and, in order to check 
this rising domestic manufacture, imported a very 
large amount of the Indian fabrics, which they 
sold at prices 20 per cent. less than those of the 
domestic manufacture. Though this was a con- 
test entirely confined to British subjects, the Brit- 
ish Parliament very promptly interfered in favor 
of the home manufacturer, and, that same year, 
imposed a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem, on the 
wholesale prices of the imported goods in Eng- 
land. In 1798, this duty was raised to one hun- 
dred and twenty-two per cent. ad valorem. By 
such effectual protection has the manufacture of 
cotton in England been fostered, that cotton 
cloths, toa large amount, are now actually sent 
to India ;* and no country, which does not protect 
its own manufactures by legislative enactments, 
can reasonably hope to compete with British fab- 
rics in its domestic markets. 

But, the monopoly at their own prices, of the 
raw materials of manufactures produced at home 
and the exclusion, from the home and colonial 
markets, of all goods of foreign manufacture, are 
not the only encouragements extended by the 
British Government to the domestic manufacturer. 
The system receives a new impulse from the acts 
of Parliament, which allow drawbacks and boun- 
ties, on the exportation of certain manufactured 
goods. These inducements to exportation have 
a great effect on prices, when the domestic mar- 
ket is threatened with a glut, by redundant man- 
ufacture. By relinquishing, in nearly every in- 
stance, the excise on the manufacture when ex- 
ported, or the import duty on the raw materials, 
of which the manufacture is composed, by pay- 
ing, in many instances, a direct bounty on the ex- 
portation of goods, the raw materials of which 
are wholly, or in part, of domestic origin, they 
encourage the manufacturer to persevere in his 
business. With a reasonable certainty that the 





* Extract of a letter from a merchant in Manches- 
ter, England, to a merchant in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, dated August 23, 1823. 

“ In cottons, the supply of India, in 1815, under the 
ancient system of monopoly, by the Company, was, 
in value, £109,480. In 1821, the supply of the same 
article, under the existing system of free trade, was 
£880,881. In 1822, the value of the supply was, £1,- 
020,325, that is, exceeding ten times the amount of 
the former average supply. In 1815, the quantity of 
printed cottons, exported from Great Britain into In- 
dia, was 604,800 yards. In 1821, the quantity of the 
same export, was 7,602,245 yards. In plain cottons, 
the increase is equally astonishing, although it may be 
considered that they produce plain cottons themselves 
cheaper than any other fabric. In 1815, the quantity 
of plain cottons, exported from Great Britain into In- 
dia, was 213,408 yards. In 1821, the quantity of the 
same manufacture, was 6,724,031 yards. In 1822, 
the quantity was 9,940,736 yards. If the English 
manufacturers can stop the spindle and the shuttle of 
the Hindoo, who is supported upon a handful of rice a 
day, in a climate where little is required for clothing 
or shelter, they may feel secure of those, and all other 
markets, where their goods are allowed admission for 
consumption.” 
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drawbacks or bounties will enable him to export, 
or sell for exportation, without positive loss, he 
continues to add to the stock of exchangeable 
commodities. His laborers, with constant em- 
ployment, consume and pay for the products of 
agricultural industry; his goods are distributed, 
and his supplies obtained, by the mercantile and 
shipping interest, and the country prospers by the 
united labors of all branches of its citizens. 

The permanent effects of these drawbacks and 
bounties on the manufacture of other communi- 
ties, form another object of the policy of Parlia- 
ment. Whenever an article, entitled to drawback 
or bounty on exportation, has becomeaccumulated 
in the hands OF the manufacturer, he obtains a 
present relief, in the sum which he receives on 
the exportation of a part of his stock. The sub- 
traction, from the domestic market, of only one- 
twentieth, or one-tenth of the whole, gives to 
the remainder a greater value in that market, 
than the whole would have commanded before. 
If the goods thus subtracted be suddenly thrown 
into the market of a foreign nation, whose do- 
mestic manufacture of similar goods is equal to 
its domestic consumption, or nearly equal, the 
market value of the whole domestic stock is sud- 
denly reduced, perhaps twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. The domestic manufacturers of the nation 
in question are obliged to suspend their industry, 
perhaps to abandon their works altogether, while 
the British manufacturer sustains no loss, or a 
very trifling one, on his shipment, raises the price 
of his wares in the British market, and is enabled 
to keep his works in constant operation. He can 
repeat his shipments, with the certainty of a profit, 
until the partial revival of the foreign manufac- 
turer compels him once more to makea temporary 
sacrifice. But the gains of the British, and the 
losses of the foreign manufacturer, by these trans- 
actions, are trifling, when compared with the 
gains and losses of the communities to which 
they respectively belong. In the former, the labor- 
ing classes are kept in constant employment, and 
supported on the products of agricultural indus- 
try. In the latter, they must be discharged from 
the factories, and contribute, by their labor on the 
land, to increase the quantity and diminish the 
market value of agricultural productions. 

When we look at the amount of these draw- 
backs and bounties on the exportation of some of 
the manufactured articles in question, we are not 
surprised at their effect on the manufacture of 
coarse cotton cloths in this country ; on brown and 
white linens, the cost of which, to the British 
manufacturer, does not exceed eighteen pence ster- 
ling the yard, a drawback of 14 pence is allowed. 
Some of these linens brought to this country cost 
no more than 43d., and the great bulk of them do 
not exceed 74d. The drawback on the former is 
334 per cent., and the average about 20 per cent., 
thus paying the freight and duty to this country. 
Immense quantities of these goods are imported 
to discourage the manufacture in this country of 
coarse cotton cloths. They are highly finished, 
but of little real value, compared with the domes- 
tic goods. A new mode of evading the minimum 
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valuation on cotton goods has lately been found in 
the importation of mixed fabrics, checks, plaids, 
sheeti &c., the webs of which are composed 
ene of linen and partly of cotton, cleared out 
rom Great Britain. and entered in this country as 
cloths, of which linen is the material of chief 
value, they are entitled at the custom houses of 
Great Britian, to the bounty of 14d. or 34d. ster- 
ling the square yard, and pay in those of this 
country an ad valorem duty of fifteen per cent. 
This evasion enables those who practice it to in- 
troduce goods which interfere with our coarse 


cloths, at a cost here considerably less than their 


market price in Great Britain ; and to defraud our 
revenue at the rate of ten per cent. on the whole 
amount of fine goods of this description imported. 
On coarse stuff goods, exported and admitted here 
on payment of fifteen per cent ad valorem, no 
drawback or bounty is, we believe, allowed; but 
such allowance is rendered unnecessary by the 
low price of the raw material, the natural effect 
of the acts of Parliament, restricting its exporta- 
tation in the raw state. The qualities of wool, 
composing the raw material, are bought by the 
manufacturer at from 6d. to 9d. sterling the pound, 
and would, if they could be exported free of duty 
to this country, command from twenty-two to 
thirty-five cents the pound—thus giving, really and 
substantially, an advantage to the British over 
the American manufacturer, of one hundred per 
cent. in the cost of the raw material. 

Printed cotton calicoes, vestings, and other 
wares of a like description, on which, when ex- 
ported, the British Government pays a bounty or 
drawback of 34d. the square yard, something 
more than the duty here, greatly embarrass also 
the sales of American plain and colored goods. 
If the coarser fabrics of this description were ex- 
cluded by an adequate valuation and duty, the 
manufacture of plaids, checks, &c., now nearly 
ruined, as well as the printing of cottons, already 
began in several parts of this country, would be 
greatly encouraged. The works of our manufac- 
turers peculiar to the manufacture of plaids and 
checks, would again become valuable, and the 
printing of cottons would create a new demand 
for their plain goods. It would be important to the 
manufacturer, in the steadiness of price which it 
would produce, to the revenue of the country in 
the duties on the additional quantities of dying 
drugs required, to the farming interest in the new 
demand which it would create for the necessaries 
of life to a new class of manufacturers. 

On the foregoing view of the cotton manufac- 
ture of this country ; of the rivalships to which it 
is exposed; and the embarrassments to which it is 
subjected ; your memorialists would respectfully 
suggest, to the wisdom of your honorable body, 
the following modifications of existing laws: 

That the minimum valuation of twenty-five 
cents the square yard, and ad valorem duty of 
twenty-five per cent. be extended to all uncolored 
cloths imported, whether of worsted, cotton, or 
linen. That a minimum valuation of thirty-five 
cents the square yard, and an ad valorem duty of 
twenty-five per cent. be imposed on all colored, 
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printed, or bleached goods imported, whether the 
same shall be of worsted, cotton, or linen. 

That a minimum valuation of one dollar and 
thirty cents a pound, and an ad valorem duty of 
twenty-five per cent. be imposed on all imported 
cotton or linen thread, twist, yarn, or floss. That 
the aforesaid valuations and duties be made per- 
manent; and that, in every instance of the im- 
portation of such goods, there be added to the 
said duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, a 
sum equal to the amount of all drawbacks, boun- 
ties, or other payments, received from, or secured 
by, the custom-houses of the country whence said 

oods were imported, or otherwise secured or paid 
by the Government of said country. 

A general revision of the tariff of duties, and a 
moderate enhancement of the duties on imported 
manufactures, the raw materials of which may be 
found at home, or are within the reach of our 
commerce, would, also, we are persuaded, greatly 
assist your memorialists, by the relief which it 
would soon afford the currency of the country, 
and the new incentives which it would offer to 
enterprise, to industry, and skill. In proportion 
as the rewards of labor are increased, will its 
ability and disposition to use the necessaries, the 
Se and luxuries of life, be aided and stimu- 
ated. 

Your memorialists are aware that many objec- 
tions have been made to any modification of the 
tariff, whether general or partial, for the encour- 
agement and protection of manufactures; and 
they are induced, by their respect for the public 
opinion, as well as for the talents and patriotism 


E. of many individuals, in and out of Congress, 


urging those objections, to offer their own views 
of these topics, which have been most frequently 
dweit upon. ' 

Weare told that the regulation of the business 
of individuals is no part of the duty of Congress. 
To this, we reply, shortly, the express power of 
regulation given by the Constitution, and exer- 
cised by Congress tor more than thirty years, in 
regulations, almost without number, and touching 
the trade and industry of the nation in almost 
every conceivable point. 

Another objection, of more serious import, is 
found in the alleged reduction of the revenue, 
consequent upon any considerable check on the 
sale of foreign manufactures in our own markets. 
To this, we reply, that an exclusion of articles 
now taxed, will not diminish, but rather increase, 
the common fund from which taxes are paid— 
will increase the ability to buy and pay for other 
articles, still subjected to taxation, and that the 
consumption of a community is bounded only by 
its ability to purchase the articles consumed. In 
proportion as the country is relieved from the 
payment of the sums now sent abroad for manu- 
factured articles, for which substitutes are provi- 
ded at home, those sums will be appropriated to 
the purchase of raw materials or manufactured 
articles which cannot be produced here. The 
personal observation of your memorialists con- 
firms this position. Since the rise of the domestic 
cotton manufacture, thousands of families, who, 


before its rixe, were unable to purchase imported 
luxuries of food and dress, have become able to 
do so; and the sales of sugars, teas, and coffee, of 
silks, crapes, and fine muslin, have been greatly 
increased, in the neighborhood of the cotton mills. 
If any reasonable apprehension is entertained on 
this point, a deficit of the revenue may be pre- 
vented by enhancing the duties on the above arti- 
cles. Silks, in particular, which now pay oniy 
fifteen per cent. ad valorem, would bear a duty of 
twenty-five per cent. without any considerable 
diminution of their use. 

Another objection, zealously urged against the - 
legislative protection of manufactures, is, that the 
price of the articles on which increased duties are 
laid, will be materially enhanced to the consumer, 
who, it is said, will be obliged to pay the Ameri- 
can manufacturer whatever price he may choose 
to set upon his fabrics, since there will be no foreign 
competition inthe way. The same objection was 
urged against the act of 1815; but the event has 
fully proved its fallacy. Ina very short time after 
the law was passed, the rapid increase and exten- 
sion of the cotton manufacture caused such a com- 
petition among our own manufacturers, in the ar- 
ticle of coarse, brown, and white cottons, the only 
fabrics protected by that act, that the country be- 
came, and still continues to be, fully supplied with 
the article, at a much less price than similar articles 
were formerly imported at, without taking into 
consideration the superior quality of the domestic 
cloth. This experience of the efficacy of a system 
of legislative protection to manufactures, affords, 
we believe, ample reasons for supposing, that were 
an effectual protection extended to all our manu- 
factures, the rivalship of the American manufac- 
turers, themselves, would prevent the advance of 
prices, and supply the country on as cheap as, per- 
haps on cheaper terms than similar articles from 
abroad now cost us. 

The exclusion of an unsubstantial foreign fab- 
ric has been pronounced a tax on the poor, for 
the benefit of the rich. How can that be a tax 
which has substituted a more durable fabric, at 
half the price of that excluded—which has multi- 
plied the demands for labor, and increased the re- 
ward which it receives, and, consequently, its 
ability to pay for the cheaper fabric? The ac- 
cusation is untenable. 

It has been stigmatized as an odious monopoly. 
As between the American community and ail 
others, it is, indeed, a monopoly inculeated by a re- 
gard for our own interests, odious only to foreign- 
ers, who owe us no allegiance; whose interests 
we are not bound to consult, at the expense of our 
own citizens. As between citizens of the Ameri- 
can community, it is no monopoly; for every citi- 
zen may participate in the benefits of the domestic 
manufacture, and all are mediately or immediately 
interested in its success. 

It has been strenuously argued, that the legisla- 
tive protection of manufactures, will annihilate 
commerce. If your memorialists believed this, 
they would hesitate, at least, before making the 
present appeal. Some of them, and very many of 


‘the persons whom they represent, are ship-owners 
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and merchants, deeply interested in every branch 
of foreign and domestic commerce. But their per- 
sonal observation and experience eonvince them 
that this argument is one against fact, that since 
the rise of the cotton manufacture in Rhode Island, 
both the coasting trade and foreign commerce of the 
town of Providence, the principal focus of supply 
and distribution for it, have greatly increased. 
The former, in particular, has more than doubled. 
The aggregate of commercial transactions in Pro- 
vidence, has increased in the same ratio. The 
ports of Mexico and South America, no longer, as 
formerly, closed against foreigners, have already 
afforded markets for partial shipments of coarse 
cotton cloths, and will, it is hoped, hereafter re- 
ceive more considerable quantities of these and of 
other products of our agriculture and manufac- 
tures. To send our cottons and other raw mate- 
rials of manufactures to foreign countries, not in 
the crude state, as at present, but quadrupled in 
exchangeable value, by the labor of our own citi- 
zens, supported in that labor by the products of 
our own agricultare, would place our commerce 
on the most permanent footing, and render the 
fields of this country more productive, in every 
thing which constitute substantial wealth, than all 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. Such a result is 
certainly attainable, if we may be allowed to con- 
clude from the experience of another nation. 

We are persuaded, therefore, that there is no 
reason to apprehend any injury to our commercial 
interests, by the encouragement of domestic man- 
ufactures; and we believe that those interests will 
receive additional support from every measure 
calculated to assist them. 

With still less reason can it be asserted, that the 
encouragement of manufactures, by restrictions on 
importation, isa tax on agriculture. The new value 

iven to the crude products of the earth, in render- 
ing them fit for use, consists entirely in the labor 
of man. If manufactures are to be created or ex- 
tended in a country where they do not exist, or 
exist in very small numbers, the labor which is re- 
quired for their prosecution must be maintained 
for all the essentials of life, on the products of do- 
mestic agriculture. If that labor be drawn from 
among the natives of the soil, then the number of 
persons employed in producing food must be di- 
minished, as well as the amount of food produced. 
The prices of agricultural labor, and of its products, 
advance in proportion to the increased scarcity of 
both ; and farming becomes a more profitable busi- 
ness than it was before; for a number of persons 
have ceased to be rivals of those who follow it, 
and have become their customers. If the addi- 
tional labor required be imported from abroad, then 
the community gains an immediate addition to its 
strength, and the farmer an addition to the number | 
of his customers, the prices of his corn and pro- 
visions, and the profits of his business. 

But, the additional profits which the farmer 
reaps by the encouragement of manufactures in 
his neighborhood, are not the only advantage 
of the measure: while he sells dearer, he buys | 
cheaper. Encouraged by the exclusion of foreign, 
or preference given to domestic manufactures, the 











number of hands engaged in the latter is rapidly 
increased, and the profits of their business are 
— diminished, till, at length, that business 

omes no better than other trades; and the far- 
mer is enabled to buy his raiment without paying 
the expense of its transportation from a distant 
country. 

Thus, mutually assisting and assisted, agricul- 
ture and manufactures enrich each other and the 
community at ee The surplus product of the 
land and labor of the country, beyond the demands 
of its population, goes to foreign communities, in 
the form of simtedaevetied articles, in exchange for 
raw products or manufactures peculiar to the soil, 
the climate, or industry, of those communities. 
Commerce, the great chain of connexion between 
communities, is established on the firmest basis; 
and, ministering from the abundance of one to the 
wants of another, extends ‘the bounds of civiliza- 
tion, of science, and of freedom, to the remotest 
habitations of the human famil 


Samuel Slater, Philip Allen, 
James Rhodes, Benj. Aborn, 
William Harris, Wm. Rhodes, 
Samuel Greene, Cyrus Butler, 


Timothy Greene, 
Walter Paine, 
Hy. P. Franklin, 
Ephm. Talbot, 
m. Sprague, 
Seth Wheaton. 


Geo. Jackson, 
Edw. Carrington, 
Abrm. Wilkinson, 
Benj. Cozzens, Jr., 
John Slater, 

W. E. Richmond. 


MEMORIAL 


Of sundry manufacturers, mechanics, and friends to 
national industry, of the State of Connecticut.— 
January 19, 1824. 


At an adjourned meeting of the friends of man- 
ufactures and national industry, held at the State- 
house in Hartford, Connecticut, on the Ist day of 
January, 1824, the following memorial, reported 
by a committee, consisting of two delegates from 
each county, was unanimously adopted, and or- 
dered to be transmitted to our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress : 


Tothe Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 


The memorial of manufacturers, mechanics, and 
friends of national industry, citizens of the State f 
of Connecticut, humbly showeth: 


That, while they duly appreciate, they are de- 
sirous to embrace the privilege guarantied by the 
Constitution, to assemble together, and petition 
Congress for a redress of their grievances. Asa 
component part of a large and eeiidiine Repub- 
lic, they sincerely hope their memorial will meet 
that attention which justice and policy alike 
demand. 

Encouraged by the example of every nation, 
and by the proffered patronage of our own, your 
memorialists have, in many instances, embarked 
their whole property in manufactories calculated 
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to afford a decent livelihood, while they advanced 
the general good—some have unwisely borrowed 
capital, and pledged their establishments to cred- 
itors for advancements—and while creditors are 

ing these demands, because they doubt the 
security, the unfortunate manufacturer is com- 
pelled to witness his certain ruin in the decay of 
machinery which he cannot use without a still 
speedier destruction. For, such is the lamentable 
condition of manufacturers generally, that some 
are stopped entirely, and others are barely kept in 
motion to preserve the property. Your memorial- 
ists, therefore, ask, with anxiety, if the hand of 
Government cannot be extended to their relief. 
The speculative statesman may view with rap- 
ture the foundation of our greatness, and boast of 
independence, while the manufacturer mourns 
over the preference indirectly shown to foreign 
fabrics, and laments the indifference to the wants of 
legitimate children. 

It is a fact, undisguised, that the hopes of the 
manufacturer must perish unless something ef- 
The question is then asked, shall 
your memorialists be crushed by the artful designs 


; of rivals abroad? Cannot Congress afford some 


protection without endangering the welfare of 


. thecountry? Nay, can our independence in war 


and in peace be preserved unless the manufactur- 


| in interest is supported? How humiliating the 
_ reflection ! what a stigma on national character, 
| that, in war, we must smuggle from our enemies 


the comforts and necessaries of life? 

The last war has proved the weakness of our 
resources, when we could not supply a few blan- 
kets for the Indians. It was then that a patriotic 


| ardor burst forth, and er and good faith were 
| pledged, to cherish a benevole 


nt intention to fur- 


nish supplies at home. Then it was that capital- 


| ists — out the best location for manufacturing 
- establis 
_ the foundation of 


ments, and, in the love of country, laid 
future comfort or ruin. Soon 
after, Congress ventured, against the many pre- 


_ dictions of some members, to grant a heavy duty 


_ on Coarse cottons—an experiment which must 


satisfy the statesman of the policy of increasing 
the tariff on other articles. 

Did your memorialists conceive that the interests 
of manufacturers were distinct from those of the 
nation atlarge; did they recognise them as laying 
claims to exclusive, or any protection than what is 
due to others; did they view them as men en- 
gaged in occupations and pursuits which, instead 
of promoting general prosperity, tended only to 
their individual emolument ; bey would unite 
with the enemy, and leave them to struggle un- 
assisted against the calamities that befall them. 


lic, they confidently rely that the interests of your 
memorialists will not be forgotten. 

But, inquiry may well be made, whether, ex- 
tending our acquaintance and commercial inter- 
course with foreign ports to increase the influx of 
luxuries, will not prejudice internal economy, un- 
less we can export something besides dollars to 
liquidate the balance of trade. 

As the happiness of domestic life is frequently 
destroyed by cultivating too extensivean acquaint- 
ance with the great, may not our Republic, in 
their zeal for glory, overlook internal polity? The 
mechanic and manufacturer, sensible their voca- 
tions are confined to the humbler walks of life, 
and cannot gratify the ambitious by elevation 
from equality with other citizens, do not expect 
from the political adventurer any certain assist- 
ance; yet there are many, “ whose hopes are our 
hopes,” who practically feel the distress of their 
constituents, and are destined to suffer or enjoy 
with them alike in adversity or prosperity—from 
such is anticipated an honest zeal. 

Your memorialists would respectfully ask, whe- 
ther they have in vain placed their confidence in 
the help of Congress. The subjects of England 
and France, and, indeed, of almost every other 
nation but our own, are prosperous in their manu- 
factures—and why? Because Government prompt- 
ly tells them, “ you shall be protected, and for- 
eign fabrics excluded, so far as they come in com- 
petition.” But, when the manufacturer here asks 
for assistance, the answer is, no; our revenue will 
be affected. The wheels of Government must 
stop, if duties on imports are diminished. And 
the Southern planter says, no; why should I be 
taxed, or why should one portion of the country 
be compelled to build up another? The manu- 
facturer is directed to look for consolation to the 
“let us alone policy,” and turned off with the 
chilling reflection that, although all is hazarded, 
he finds no relief. But, are the common objec- 
tions substantial? If the duty on certain articles 
was increased, a smaller importation might afford 
equal or greater revenue. ; 

The same clamor was made when the duty on 
coarse cottons was increased, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fearful forebodings of opponents, no evil 
then resuited to the Treasury. 13 then, we seek 
a suitable time for the experiment, (if increasing 
the tariff can be deemed one,) what moment more 
auspicious than the present, when the Treasury 
is prosperous, and when a mite given in season, 
is better than thousands too late ? 

But will an increase of the tariff injure the 
Southern planter? He is now protected by a 
duty on tobacco and sugar, from 50 to 100 per 


Your memorialists ask not for exclusive privi- | cent., while the manufacturer of the Northern and 
lege to establish a monopoly. They only ask for | Middle States is left to contend against every dis- 


a due share of protection. Nor, while they see 
millions expended to support a navy to protect 
the merchant; while thousands are voted to open 
new avenues to trade, and increase the splendor 
of Courts, by sending Ambassadors, Consuls, and 


| agents, abroad, they offer no murmur or com- 


plaint: and while they cheerfully acquiesce in all 


_ Just measures to advance the glory of our Repub- 


advantage. 

Cotton is now the great remittance to liquidate 
the enormous debt due from citizens of the United 
States to Great Britain. But how soon will Eng- 
land supply her manufacturers of wool and cotton 
from her own colonies, the West and East In- 
dies? How soon will the island of Jamaica change 
the culture of cane, at present unproductive, to 
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the culture of cotton? The time may not be far 
distant. In that event, where is the pianter to 
find his market? Not in the Republics of South 
America. They have no manufactures. Should 
however, the manufactures of the Middle an 

Northern States be extended, by suitable encour- 
agement, how easily would the planter find a sure 
market, and the coaster employ, in transporting 
manufactured cottons to the new and important 
ports of the South? By supplying our markets 
with domestic fabrics, we diminish the demand 
for foreign cloths, and with it our vast indebted- 
ness; and as the indebtedness diminishes, the de- 
mand for cotton for exportation will be propor- 
tionably lessened. 

There is, however, some apology for former op- 
position from the South, to high duties to aid the 
manufacturer of the North. For it must be ad- 
mitted, that, until lately, there was a moral ina- 
bility to supply the demands for cloths, by domes- 
tic manufacture. A high duty, then, would have 
enhanced the price of bagging and clothing for 
the slaves. But that timeis past. Whoever will 
examine the extent of our manufactures, a subject 
little understood by the Southern States, must ad- 
mit a present ability within ourselves to furnish 
every article of clothing, fine linen and silk ex- 
cepted. Your memorialists do not suppose their 
interest alone is to be promoted by a revision and 
increase of the tariff. The languishing prospects 
of the agriculturists rest upon the final decision of 
this question. Their granaries are full, domestic 
markets supplied, and foreign markets glutted. 
The farmer who, with the productions of his 
farm, pays the mechanic for the labor of his shop, 
affords a familiar example of the benefits of a do- 
mestic market. The latter, prevented by the na- 
ture of his employment from cultivating the earth, 
is dependent on the farmer for supplies; and, in 
exchanging for his labors, receives the surplus 
produce of the farm. This, with the extension of 
numbers, applies equally well to manufactories. 

It is estimated that in 1820 the manufactories 
in Oneida county, New York, consumed $110,000 
of agricultural productions; and that more than 
$40,000 worth of flour, and 200,000 bushels of 
corn, have been imported into Providence during 
the last year, and consumed principally by those 
interested in manufactories ; whereas a market is 
not afforded for one pound of our flour, wool, flax, 
or hemp, by the British, who sell us manufactures 
to the amount of $40,000,000, annually. The 
growers of these articles could not be injured by 
an increase of duty on imports, but benefited, 
since our home manufactories consume more of 
our breadstuffs than the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, and, we might add, that of the East Indies. 

Why, then, should not manufactures be en- 
couraged by a higher tariff? Will patronage 
lead to an extravagant investment, or will fab- 
rics advance in the hands of monopolists? The 
present suffering of the manufacturers will check 
any immediate ardor ; and, so far as respects mo- 
nopoly, it is justly remarked that the internal 
competition which takes place, does away every 
thing like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the 













price of the articles to the minimum of a reason- 
able profit on the capital employed. 


Your memorialists would further state, that the 
manufactories of iron, in this State, are suffering 


under their discouragements; that these impor- 
tant establishments will never flourish, while they 


have to compete with the Russian and Swedish 
nobility, who supply this country. We. say no- 
bility, for the iron factories, in Russia and Swe- 
den, are carried on by the manual labor of an in- 
digent peasantry, who are attached to, and trans- 
ferrable with, those vast estates, and who receive 
no further compensation than a bare subsistence, 
and while hemp is imported without duty, iron 
will continue to be brought to this country as 
ballast, ata very moderate freight. In 1820, it is 
supposed 32,000 tons of iron was consumed, three- 
fourths of which was imported. And it may fur- 
ther be remarked, on this point, that the depreci- 
ation in the price of iron in Russia and Sweden, 
within two years, has equalled nearly the present 
duty. And should our friendly relations cease 
mie Russia, the leading member of the Holy 
Alliance, we should need from our enemy that 
important staple, iron, without which, we should 
be far from independence. 

In addition to the facilities of importing British 

oods, the opportunity afforded the British manv- 
acturer of sending his goods immediately to auc- 
tion, with little or no comparative expense, will 
continue to discourage the fair merchant and man- 
ufacturer, who, while they vend their articles, are 
obliged to pay rent, taxes, and furnish their pro- 
portion for national support and defence. It can- 
not be concealed, that the British have regarded 
our commerce and manufactures with a jealous 
eye, and will adopt every measure to depress our 
manufactures while they crowd on us their fab- 
rics. Already does the Cabinet of St. James con- 
template further patronage, by allowing a draw- 
back of twelve per cent. on foreign wool. Should 
this measure be adopted, our Government must 
extend still further encouragement by increasing 
the tariff, or our manufactures must inevitably 
fall; and the political axiom should be engraven 
on the heart of every statesman, that, while Eng- 
land and France are our friends in peace, they 
are our rivals in trade. 

Your memorialists, therefore, pray that Con- 
gress would revise and increase the tariff, by such 
additional duty on woollens, fine cottons, and 
iron, and such duty on auction sales, as will en- 
courage the manufacturer, and protect him from 
the greatest evil—the arts and designs of rivals 


abroad. 
DAN’L BURROWS, Chairman. 
Attest: Henry L. Exruswortn, Secretary. 


MEMORIAL 
Of sundry merchants, manufacturers, &c., of Balti- 
more—January 19, 1824. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled. 


The memorial of the subscribers, merchants, 
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manufacturers, mechanics, and property-holders | tists and laboring classes of our towns and to 
of the eity of Baltimore, meet showeth: furnish the agriculturists of our country with the 

That they, in common with their fellow citizens | means of supplying themselves with such articles 
of the other commercial cities of the Union, being | of foreign and domestic manufactured goods as 
seriously affected by the extensive evils which have | are essential to their convenience, each deriving 
resulted, and which are still augmenting, from the | some benefit from the services and the expendi- 
change that has taken place in the prosecution of | ture of the other, and thus a general improvement 
trade, from a regular system, under which its ad- | results from the labor of all. But under the auc- 
vantages were generally divided, to the manage- | tion system of trade, nothing is felt but the com- 
ment of it through extensive public auctions, | mission of the auctioneer, and in some cities a 
whereby its profits are monopolized by a few ; and | small corporation tax ; whilst all the profits which 


relying upon the wisdom of the National Legisla- | 
ture to protect and foster the soundness of our in- | 


stitutions, leave to present for consideration | 


» some of Ft ai facts connected with this | 


important subject, and to petition that such a tax 


_ may be imposed as will place the trade carried on 
| through the medium of public auctions, and that 


which is prosecuted in a regular way, on an equal 


| footing. 


Your memorialists with confidence represent, 


that of all the public and private sales of manu- 
_ factured goods made by auctioneers in the city of 


Baltimore, it is believed that full three-fourths of 
the amount is on foreign account. 
From this fact alone, and considering that nearly 


' all foreiga business is done through them, clear 
_ of the usual expenses of a commercial establish- 
| ment, your memorialists conceive it to be rendered 
evident, that they are the means of transferring 
from the resident merchants to foreigners, the su- 
_ perior advantages of a market, which is created 


een 


' and kept up by the concentration of our citizens, 


' ata great expense, without contributing, in any 


_ material degree, to support the public burdens, or 


_ to maintain the market, by keeping the citizens 


_ and capital together, which constitute it. 


If the 


- entire trade of one of our large commercial cities 


Soe 


re 


_ were forced through one great auction establish- 


ment, the consequences would be still more seri- 
ously felt; so your memorialists apprehend, in 


_ proportion as the trade verges into, and becomes 
_imbodied, and monopolized by a few, as it now 


_ isunder the auction system, that the profits and 
' emoluments of it, which are now carried off by 
_ theowners of foreign merchandise, residing abroad, 
will be rendered less beneficial to all other parts 
_ of the community. 


If it be true that a division of capital, extending 


; from a few to the many, increases the productive- 
_ ness of it, it must be equally correct that the divi- 
sion of business and its emoluments operates in 


_ the same way, and with equal benefit. 


In some of 


_ the commercial cities, your memorialists beg leave 
to notice, that the auction business exists under 


_ pleasure of it. 


the patronage of the State authority, and the 
number of auctioneers is limited entirely by the 
From the heavy current of busi- 


hess which this eminent advantage secures to 
_ them, they are raised above the rivalship of other 


' merchants in effecting also extensive private 
sales, 


The whole expenses of resident merchants, to- 
gether with all their surplus profits, being retained 


arise from that heavy proportion of it, done on 
account of foreign houses, become withdrawn as 
soon as they are realized. This class of profits, 
it is known to practical men, has proved to be 
very extensive. 

When the business of a foreign house, having 
all the advantage of the market, is done at so 
much less expense than that of a resident mer- 
chant, who sustains the very same markes, it may 
reasonably be apprehended that the auction sys- 
tem will continue to encroach upon the aaeee 
trade, until it shall ultimately extinguish it; and 
thus put out of employment, or continue to render 
unemployed, a vast amount of property, and with 
it a considerable number of merchants, and per- 
sons of other pursuits. 

Turning from the direct pecuniary considera- 
tions of the case, your fmemorialists would also 
beg leave to place under your view some of the 
immoral consequences which are produced by the 
auction system of trade. Under it, great irregu- 
larity and artificial excitements are produced on 
the market, which lead our trading community, 
more especially the junior class of merchants, 
whose soundness of principle it would appear to 
be the true policy to foster, from the sober caleu- 
lations of integrity, predicated upon the cost and 
regular consuming demand for commodities, into 
rash adventure and habits of chance, which bear 
a greater affinity to gambling than to commerce 
or trade. The most artful generally overcome 
the more honest in the operations of scheme and 
hazard ; and when, under a correspondingydepres- 
sion of market, which generally follows a previous 
excitement, the weaker class become oppressed or 
broken down, and the strong become injured, the 
auction system offers its ready aid, to lead into 
depravity those who might otherwise, by a timely 
arrangement with their creditors, at least have 
retained their reputations for honesty. 

Merchants, who become a little embarrassed 
from a course of trade so confused, and who, un- 
der a hope of recovering their strength, are allured 
to purchase on credit from regular houses, convey 
the goods secretly to auction, and pledge them 
for money at a heavy usurious interest, to be thus 
absorbed by expenses, or forced off at a sacrifice, 
without the presence of a fair demand; and if a 
commercial friend is to be secured for his endorse- 
ments at bank, or for his endorsements for pur- 
chases at auction of merchandise frequently owned 
abroad, the regular resident trader is here again 
exposed to the hazard of being defrauded in this 


in the same community, contribute in return, and | way, by the inclination of the purchaser to satisfy 
in a very considerable degree, 10 support the ar-! what may be a foreign debt, and the auction 
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again lends its aid to carry on and cover the frau- 
dulent operation. 

These practices, when once begun, are fre- 

uently repeated; and, taken in connexion with 
the other destructive means of raising funds, 
convey more merchants to ruin, after the first 
stages of embarrassment, than all their losses on 
a regular trade; and exhibit, at one view, the 
principal cause why the commercial failures, in 
our large cities, are more frequent, more desperate, 
and involve more depravity, than in the country, 
where the operations of trading men do not admit 
of the same concealment. Thus, it appears, that 
the auction system derives a part of its sustenance 
from the victims of ruin produced by its own de- 
structive operations. 4 

Another great evil which your memorialists 
would urge, as growing out of this system, is the 
injury it occasions to the revenue. The Ameri- 
can merehant, in making his purchases in Europe, 
is obliged to pay the manufacturer's profit, and, 
in many instances, the factor’s profit; he must 
employ an agent, who charges a commission, and 
is subjected to various other expenses which the 
foreign manufacturer can avoid; upon all of which 
he pays a duty to Government: Whereas, there 
is too much reason to believe, that the forei n 
manufacturer does, in many instances, pass his i 
brics through our custom houses at the net man- 
ufactured cost, and thus pays considerably less 
duty, than the resident importer pays on the same 
articles. By these means, he is actually enabled 
to vend his productions in the American markets, 
at less than the same goods could be imported by 
our own citizens, and yet secure a profit. The 
confidential and intimate connexion which exists 
between some of the auction establishments of 
this country and the manufacturers in Europe, 
facilitates these operations, and contributes, effec- 
tually, to drive the American merchant out of the 
market ; while it also greatly affects the revenue 
of the United States, by reducing it much below 
what it would be, were the same goods imported 
by our own citizens. This course of business 
also throws the whole profits of the trade into the 
hands of foreigners residing abroad, to the great 
impoverishment of our own country, and increase 
of the balance against it. 

Considering, therefore, as the auction system 
of business cannot, from its own nature, afford an 
peculiar profit or emolument, or any peculiar ad- 
vantages to a trading community; but, on the 
contrary, that it must have a tendency to vitiate 
the commercial system, in various respects, by 
encouraging gambling in trade, and impairing 
the general benefit by its monopolizing effects; 
and that it does, as now conducted in the United 
States, most certainly transfer a great proportion 
of the advantages and profits of business from our 
resident merchants to foreigners; who, by with- 
drawing their profits, as svon as they are realized, 
leave an impression, to be felt on every other 
branch of interest in the community; and that 
the public revenue suffers materially, both in its 
amount and security ; your memorialists respect- 
fully pray your honorable bodies to impose a duty 


Revision of the Tarif. 
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of ten per centum on sales by auction, excepting 
the eficets of Seeeege™, and deceased persons, 
goods sold for the benefit of underwriters, shipping. 
and real estate. 


MEMORIAL 


Of the farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, and mer- 
chants, of the county of Rensselaer, in the State of 
New York, praying for a revision of the Tarif,— 
January 26, 1824. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of the farmers, manufacturers, 
mechanics, and merchants, of the county of Rens- 
selaer, in the State of New York, respectfully 
showeth: 

That the staple commodities of this district 
of country are, provisions, breadstuffs, wool, and 
flax; that the respective values of these commodi- 
ties, in market, do not furnish a fair compensation 
to the producers; and, that the cause of this de- 

ression of prices is the limited demand, both at 
ome and abroad, which, when duly supplied, 
leaves a great surplus on our hands. Now, if the 
labor of a country be the source of its wealth ; and 

if that labor has been employed in producing a 

surplus which is without value, then has the coun- 

try sustained an injury, by an unwise direction of 
its labor. 

The great body of your memorialists are far- 
mers. From the beginning of the separate, inde- § 
pendent existence of this nation, until withina 
few years past, the condition of Europe was such, 
that the products of the land of this country found § 
a ready market, and lucrative prices. During the 
long and wasting wars in that part of the world, 
the nations there had so large a portion of their 
population transformed from producers into con- F 
sumers, that, after consuming the products of their F 
own soil, they still required additional supplies, so 
extensive as to consume, also, the surplus products 
of American agriculture. The population of our F 
country, moreover, was at that time thin ; land was 
cheap; the augmenting numbers of the people 
found ample room, and easily spread over the 
surface of the territory ; the new soil was fertile; 


habits, were nearly all the capital that was needed. 
The nation was, at the same time, neutral; and 
our merchants had full employment as carriers. F 
In such a state of things, the labor of this country 
was profitably employed in two principal ways; 
and, in those two ways, that labor was sufficien' 
to produce a degree of general prosperity never f 
exceeded. 

But that state of things has passed away. The 
general settlement of the affairs of Europe, by the 
peace of 1815, reconverted the nations there from 
consumers into producers. 

The vast amount of labor disengaged from the 
operations of war, and directed to the cultivation 
of the land, together with the cheapness of tha! 
labor, and the skill with which it was directed, 
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ing produced such an abundance of supply as to drive | time has at last come—and it is indicated by the 
Ds, our productions out of their markets, and, in some | general cry for help, now rising from the great 
ng. instances, to follow them to our own shores. 


majority of those who are engaged in both these 
departments of industry—for the establishment 
of the other, completion of the machinery of so- 
ciety. 

Your memorialists are aware that the main dif- 
ficulties in the way of doing this are the prejudices, 


There is, therefore, at this time, and there has 
been for several years, an over-supply of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture—they have glutted the mar- 
kets of the world. This want of a foreign market 
has not been supplied at home; for our own pro- 


ner. | ducers have increased in a far greater ratio than | the habits of thinking and acting, which origina- 
fe of our consumers; and the consequences have been, | ted in the period of our history already referred to. 
=. in this part of the country, a universal depression | The opinions then adopted, and which were then 

_ of prices, depreciation of the value of land, a siug- | proper, have been reluctant to yield to the evidence 


| glish circulation, general embarrassment, frequent 
the sheriff’s sales, and ruin. These ill consequences, 

' though experienced most extensively by our far- 
rers, ® mers, have not been confined to them. They 


that those times have forever passed away. But 
that evidence has now so accumulated that the 
most slow of faith begin to believe that a new 
distribution of the labor of the country must be 


ens- § have been felt by the mechanics, the laborers, the | made, or the prosperity of the country must be 
ully & merchants, and the professional men. Farmers | seriously impaired. 

_ could not afford to hire laborers, to produce what| These truths are so plain—they have been forced 
trict could not be sold; and neither could afford to| upon your memorialists by such impressive expe- 
and — buy of the merchant commodities for which he} rience—that your memorialists cannot but believe 
odi- & could not nay: The spirit of enterprise was | that your honorable body will listen, examine, and 
tion checked. No new houses and barns, and no new | beconvinced. This request of your memorialists 
sde- § implements of tillage, were wanted. There were | is not the sinister prayer of a few individuals, nor 
th at ave than enough of these; for, nothing | of a small and distinct class, having only a petty 
lied, & could be done with them, except to produce, and | stake in society ; it is the united voice of the mass 
fthe §  toshelter, what had lost its value. New lands, to | of the people, in all the callings of life; and it is 
and § a great degree, ceased to be cleared; new con-| occasioned by a community of embarrassment 
nga — tracts ceased to be made; and, from this general | never known among us till the nations of Eu- 
oun- — inaction, the mechanic lost his wages, and the| rope quitted war for work, and left us without a 
onof § professional man his fees. Such is, and has for} market. 

_ some time been, the general situation of these} A market, therefore, is our great want. How 
» far Northern and Eastern States. is this to be obtained? In the opinion of your 
inde- F Now, the mode of removing these burdensome | memorialists, it is to be obtained only by such an 
hina f effects, to your memorialists appears perfectly | increase of duties on the importations of those for- 
such, § plain. The condition of things among us calls | eign fabrics of which the raw material is, or can 
found § for the introduction, and permanent establishment, | be, easily and abundantly procured at home, as will 
ig the F of new departments of labor, in order to complete | encourage a diversion of a part of our own capi- 
vorld, § the organization of the social state, and open to| tal and labor to the manufacture of them. The 
their § the career of an ingenious people new objects of | old doctrine is, we are aware, that no nation is 


)con- F enterprise; new subjects for the beneficial exer-| ready to manufacture until its population has so 


’ their 


cise of their faculties, and employment of their 





multiplied that there are more hands than lands. 


ies,so® means. In short, a manufacturing population is| But this is fallacious. The true test of the fact 
ducts F needed. A portion of the community, now en-} whether a nation be ready to manufacture, is not 
of ourf¥ gaged in producing, or to be so engaged as time | drawn from the comparison of the number of its 
dwas— advances, must be converted, exclusively into| people with the quantity of its land, but from 
people § fabricators and consumers, or the country will be| the comparison of its ability to produce with its 
r the overwhelmed with an enormous mass of surplus, | opportunity to sell: or, in other words, the true 
rtile;— which it cannot throw off, and become palsied | test is, the relation of demand and supply. It 
robustf¥ from a stagnant circulation. Human industry is} may, indeed, happen, that, while there are fewer 
eeded. naturally distributed, with the advancement of| hands than lands, the cuitivation of the latter 
3 and society, into certain great departments of labor; | will be the most beneficial appropriation of a na- 
triers. — and such distribution cannot be long prevented, | tion’s labor; but it may, also, be otherwise; so 
yuntry without essentially retarding that advancement. | that the first mentioned comparison does not fur- 
ways; The ultimate, permanent order of nature is, the| nish the true criterion, and the example of our 
ficient pete of the earth, “all-bearing mother,” | own country has now demonstrated both parts of 
never first; next, the modification of those productions, | this proposition. At first, our ability to supply 
in such forms as may best adapt them to use and | was not as great as our opportunity to sell; and 

The enjoyment; and, last, mutual exchanges of all. | all that we could produce found a profitable mar- 
by the Connected with these great departments of indus-| ket. Now, we cannot dispose of half that we 
e from try, and dependent upon them, are the mechanical | can supply, and a general agricultural languor 
_ and professional occupations. In this country, | pervades the country. But to restore the country 

ym the owing to circumstances in the situation of the} from this universal inanition, by the introduction 
vation world already suggested, we have hitherto disre-| of manufactures, requires the interposition of the 
of that garded this order ; and, for a time, we found benefit | Legislative power of the nation. This interpo- 
rected, in merely producing and exchanging. But the| sition is necessary, because, without protecting 
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duties, the manufacturers of Europe, with their 
enormous capital and exquisite skill, can manu- 
facture so economically as to defeat our infant 
attempts by their competition. They can, and do 
throw such quantities of their fabrics into our 
markets, and force them upon us at such low 
—— that our smaller capitalists, with their less 
skilful artisans, cannot establish their factories, 
and save themselves from ruin. This competition 
can never be sustained without protecting duties 
in the outset, nor until experience and skill shall 
have introduced economy, and the business of 
manufacturing shall have become so extensive 
that small profits shall make large amounts ; be- 
cause, no prudent man will hazard his property, 
under existing circumstances, in a contest with 
those who can wield means so much more exten- 
sive. Even if our domestic attempts should be 
made, in the beginning, with some prospect of 
success, yet they would soon be borne down by 
the foreign manufacturers ; for, such is the state 
of society in the great manufacturing countries of 
Europe, every department of industry is so crowd- 
ed, so much capital is invested in each, and the 
obstacles to a different investment are so insur- 
mountable ,that the manufacturer must continue 
to manufacture, at the most penurious prices, or 
go to ruin; for he cannot change his occupation, 
when every other department of labor is as much 
crowded as his own. 

This state of things is necesssarily growing 
worse, because the ability to manufacture is in- 
creasing in Europe in a far greater ratio than the 
demand for consumption, in consequence of the 
improvement and multiplication of machinery. 
It is, therefore, the interest of those manufac- 
turers to sell at the lowest possible rates, and force 
their goods off, for the purpose of preventing com- 
petition, in every direction, though, at the same 
time, they cannot consume the tithe of the pro- 
ducts which are supplied. The consequences of 
this state of things are, poverty among the agri- 
cultural nations, and wedith and power among the 
manufacturing ones. If our manufacturers could 
be protected from this overbearing competition 
until they should have acquired experience and 
skill sufficient for economy, they could then sus- 
tain the competition from abroad ; and the com- 
petition at home would fast reduce prices to their 
present general standard, or lower. It is urged, 
we know, by those who oppose our views, that it 
is unjust to raise prices upon the majority of the 
community, by diminishing competition, through 
the medium of protecting duties, or in any other 
way, for the benefit of a small class: But this 
objection is deceptive and unsound. In the first 
place, though apparently true in terms, it is, nev- 
ertheless, substantially false. The great body of 
your memorialists, as has already been stated, are 
farmers, and, though the immediate benefit of 
the permanent and effectual protection of man- 
ufactures would be felt by those who are en- 
gaged in manufacturing, yet the ultimate, and by 
far the most important benefit would be experi- 
enced by society at large; and it is precisely for 
the sake of the latter that we ask protection for 







the former. It is, moreover, a fact which can- 
not be questioned, that the low prices which at 
present form the great obstacle in the way of 
our domestic manufacturers are, in a great de- 
gree, caused by even the unskilful and hazard- 
ous attempts of those very manufacturers, with 
the present protection, to supply their country- 
men; and we would seriously ask if they are not 
entitled to some consideration on that account? 
Take away this domestic attempt to manufac- 
ture; let foreign manufacturers know that there 
was no design in this country to engage in such 
business; and soon would the prices of imported 
goods rise to such a height as would be an ample 
remuneration to our manufacturers, if they could 
now receive them ; because, the charges on foreign 
goods, for transportation, first of the raw mate- 
rial, then of the manufactured article, with a 
great variety of incidental charges, would be 
saved to our own manufacturers, and, conse- 
quently, to our consumers. But allow that prices 
would. be raised; it would only be for a short 
time. Our artisans would soon acquire skill 
enough to reduce the expense of fabrication ; and 
the adoption of those economical modes of con- 
ducting the business which experience would sug- 
gest, and to which domestic competition would 
urge our proprietors, would soon bring down 
prices; and the consumer would shortly be as 
cheaply supplied as he now is, with incalculable 
advantage of a permanent, — and increasing 
market open for his raw materials, his provisions, 
and his breadstuffs. Besides, if the prices paid to 
manufacturers were raised, so would be the prices 
paid to the farmers, and the mechanics, and all 
others; and high prices, both for buying and sell- 
ing, are better than low prices, even if the same 
relative proportion obtains in the respective cases. 

But, on this subject, we are not left merely to 
general reasoning, nor to the unsupported asser- 
tions of interested individuals. The experience of 
the country, in this respect, though not extensive, 
is perfectly decisive. In 1816, the minimum price, 
upon which duty should be an of a square 
yard of white cotton cloth, was fixed at twenty- 
five cents. The wholesome effects of this wise 
measure, which were, the investment of capital, 
the production of skill, and the excitement of 
competition in the manufacture, are too well 
known to need elucidation. Every man’s experi- 
ence has informed him that the coarse cottons 
now manufactured in this country, are both supe- 
rior in quality, and inferior in price, to any simi- 
lar article ever imported. The benefit of this 
result has been most extensively experienced by 
the grower of the raw material: for, while he has 
enlarged his market for his cotton, he has been 
able to procure a better and cheaper article for 
consumption. The extent of this benefit to the 
Southern cotton planter may be illustrated by the 
fact that, whereas, in 1810, there were purchased 
and wrought, in our Northern factories, only about 
three million pounds of raw cotton, there are now 
purchased, and manufactured, not far from thirty 
million pounds, or about one quarter of all the 
cotton produced in the country. 
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Now, confiding in experience as the great trier 
of truth, and impelled by the general depression 
of the agricultural, and, by necessary consequence, 
of all the other interests of the North, we ask, 
first, for an increase of duty on the importation of 
woollen fabrics. 

All this northern section of the Union, especi- 
ally the State of New York, is peculiarly well 
adapted, by nature, to the raising of sheep. Wool 
is a raw material that can here be supplied in 
abundance, and with ease; but there are none to 
buy it. We wish the establishment of woollen fac- 
tories, so that we can convert some of our arable 
into pasture, and diminish the surplus of our bread- 
stuffs and provisions ; sell that diminished surplus 
for more than the whole original quantity would 
bring; and, by gradually raising up a body of 
consumers, in the shape of a manufacturing popu- 
lation, sell to those consumers an article that will 
bring us profit; that will furnish our countrymen, 
as well as ourselves, with cheaper and better 
clothing than they can now procure, and set all 
classes of society prosperously at work again. To 
do this, we respectfully ask the duty on imported 
woollen fabrics to be raised fifty per centum ; and 
that a minimum price, on which duty shall be 
charged, be fixed at from eighty to a hundred and 
twenty cents for the square yard of woollen cloth. 
Upon similar principles, and relying upon experi- 
ence for our guide, we also ask an increase of 
duty on imported iron. There are beds of iron 
ore, distributed in various parts of these Northern 
and Middle States, sufficiently extensive to supply 
all nations, and the ore is surpassed, in richness 
and quality, by none in the world. These ore- 
beds are found, for the most part, in hilly and 
movntainous regions, of little or no value for 
agricultural purposes, but abounding with fuel, 
and with water. Nature is waiting for us, the 
wants of the community are urging us, to appro- 
priate these copious sources of wealth and strength 
to the public welfare. But here, again, as in the 
case of wool, foreign competition prevents the 
extension of those establishments, which would 
convert our vast bodies of ore, now wholly with- 
out value, into riches. Next to wool in import- 
ance, in this connexion, and in this part of the 
country, is iron. Besides its essential use as the 
great weapon of national defence, it is the great in- 
strument of peaceful industry ; and it is passing 
into use in many new forms. The improv 
ploughs, for example, are almost wholly made of 
iron; and this use of the metal has enhanced its 
importance to agriculture in an incalculable ratio. 
Though the first effect of protection in this case, 
as in others, would probably be ao augmentation 
of the nominal price, yet the next and speedy 
effect would be, beyond a doubt, the reduction of 
that price to, at least, its present minimum 
amount, by the operation of competition and skill 
ut home. Indeed, such is the abundance of our 
ore, and the natural facilities of the country for 
smelting and manufacturing it, that it would be 
reasonable to expect that an article, of which the 
transportation forms so large a part of its cost to 
the consumer, would soon be afforded, if manu- 
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factured at home, lower than foreign iron, and, at 
the same time, bring a lucrative compensation to 
the manufacturer. ‘Venton its direct importance 
to agriculture, and to the various mechanical and 
household uses to which iron is appropriated, the 
increased production of it among us would essen- 
tially benefit the community, through the medium 
of the woollen and cotton factories. The iron 
machinery of such establishments constitutes a 
large part of their expense, by diminishing the 
amount of which, the fabrics therein made could, 
plainly, be afforded at cheaper rates to the con- 
sumer. On imported bar-iron, therefore, we ask 
an increase of duty of ten dollars per ton; and 
such additional duty upon other heavy articles 
manufactured of iron, as shall furnish an equally 
effectual protection to the manufacturer of them 
at home. 

The article of tallow, too, is one in which our 
farmers have an extensive interest. The average 
importation of tallow, for the three years ending 
with 1822, was upwards of 4,000,000 pounds. 
This was equal to the tallow produced by some- 
what more than 80,000 head of cattle, averaging 
fifty pounds of tallow each. Thus, in pursuance 
of the policy, which, under pretence of avoiding 
monopolies, of not conferring peculiar privileges 
on one class, of protecting agriculture rather than 
manufactures, the farmers of the United States, 
with lands beyond their utmost ability to till pro- 
fitably, have been purchasing pasture and corn 
abroad, for more than 80,000 head of cattle, and 
then buying the tallow which all those cattle 
could produce. Is it wise thus to pay to foreign 
graziers the money which should go to our own 
farmers? or should we thus encourage foreign 
industry, when our own is suffering ? 

Having experienced the good effects of protect- 
ing duties in the manufacture of coarse cotton 
fabrics, your memorialists believe the time has 
arrived for. some additional duty on foreign cot- 
tons, so as to encourage the manufacture, at home, 
of the finer fabrics of this material; and, for this 
purpose, we would suggest that the minimum 
price, on which duty shall be charged, be fixed at 
33 cents for the square yard of cotton cloth. In 
this connexion, we would also observe, that the 
printing of cotton goods is becoming an object of 
importance tothecountry. TheSouth American 
market is about to be open to us, and the printed 
cottons are most valuable in that market. It 
would, therefore, be wise, in the opinion of your 
memorialists, to encourage that branch of the 
business. 

Before concluding this application to your hon- 
orable body, we would also observe, that, in ad- 
dition to our conviction of the sound policy of 
granting further protection to our domestic in- 
dustry, in the modes above recommended, your 
memorialists cannot but think we have a strong 
claim upon the equal justice of your honorable 
body. ‘T'he protecting duties hitherto laid by Gov- 
ernment, as far as they have been connected with 
agriculture, have chiefly aided the agriculture of 
the Southern States. That such aid has been ex- 
tended to our Southern brethren is gratifying to 
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as members of the same Confederacy ; but, we | foreign commerce was conceded for a different 
think, at the same time, that it fairly authorizes | purpose, to wit, principally with a view to prevent 
the expectation that a similar paternal policy will | the evils apprehended from a collision of interests 


be extended to the agriculture of the North. among the independent sovereignties of which 
BETHEL MATHER, Chairman, | our Republic is composed, and also to supply a 
Geo. M. Trssits, Sec’ry. revenue for the support of the General Govern. 


ment, without the necessity of resorting to inter- 
nal taxation. Retaliation, in certain cases, might 
have been thought of, but that any further restric- 
MEMORIAL tions, save — as might secure us the necessary 
: . ae ee iti t 
Of sundry inhabitants of Petersburg, in Virginia, munitions of war, were con ceueiee by the 


: , framers of our Constitution, we utterly d ve; 
mopn: ie abject of the proposed tartf.—February and against the exercise of implied powers we 
' ‘ 


: Ai solemnly protest. Nor can we see how the pro- 
At a meeting of the citizens of Petersburg, held | jected alterations of the tariff can be supported 
at the Courthouse, on Friday, the 13th February, | ynder the clause of the Constitution granting 
1824, called by the Mayor, to receive the report | powers for regulating commerce, seeing that the 
of the committee to whom had been referred, at | bill is avowedly introduced for an object entirely 
a4 previous meeting, a letter from the Chamber of | distinct from the regulation of commerce, to wil, 
Commerce of New York, on the subject of the | the establishment of manufacturing monopolies. 
proposed tariff of duties at present under the con- | We can scarcely doubt that the nations of Europe, 
sideration of Congress, John H. Brown, Mayor, in | who have hitherto been accustomed to receive our 
the chair, and Edward Pescud secretary— _ raw materials, will retaliate by encouraging the 
' Doctor Thomas Robinson, from said committee, | productions of other countries, to the exclusion of 
erase the following memorial, which, after | ours, The effect of such re-action would be fatal 

ing read, was unanimously agreed to, and copies | both to the mercantile and agricultural interests. 
ordered to be transmitted to the Representatives | That those nations will consent to send back our 
from this district, as well as to each of the Sena- ships ballasted with dollars, few will be so vision- 
tors and, Representatives from Virginia in the | ary as toexpect. Without reciprocity, commerce 
Congress of the United States; and likewise to | cannot exist, and therefore it is, that we consider 
the Chamber of Commerce of the City of New | the annihilation of foreign commerce as a neces- 
York, and other principal cities of the Union: sary consequence of the projected alteration of 

Your memorialists, the merchants of Petersburg, | the tariff. Secondly: The tariff, as it now stands, 
Virginia, obtrude their sentiments on your honor- | bears very unequally on different sections of our 
able House a second time with reluctance, on the | extensive eT ; and this inequality will be still 
subject of the tariff duties; but the persevering | more sensibly felt if the proposed alterations are 
selfishness of our manufacturing associations, de- | adopted. It is always unjust and impolitic to tax 
manding nothing less than the annihilation of the | the many for the emolument of the few ; but it 
mercantile and agricultural interests of the nation, | seems peculiarly dangerous, in a confederation 
to promote their own schemes of rapid aggrandize- | like ours, to introduce the seeds of jealousy and 
ment, leave us no other alternative than ejther to | discord among our independent States, by declar- 
appeal to the wisdom of our representatives, or | ing one section tributary to another. This has 
appear, by our silence, to acquiesce in a measure 
of the most ruinous tendency; for such we con- | pleted by the passage of the bill in question. That 
ceive the bill for the alteration of the tariff duties, | the tax on every article is ultimately paid by the 
now before your honorable body, to be. The | consumer, is universally understood, as well as that 
ablest statesmen, both theoretical and practical, of | the great bulk of the consumers, particularly in this 
the commercial nations of Europe, have acknowl- | country, are agriculturists, on whom, of course, the 
edged, nay demonstrated, that every interference | principal weight falls ; but, while the agricultural 
of government to direct or regulate the employ- | interest is thus generally taxed, the Southern agri- 
ment of private capital or enterprise, has been at- | culturists are to be particularly burdened by the 
tended with mischief. They deplore the evils in | enormous weight thrown on those coarse fabrics 
which those nations have been involved by pur- | which constitute the clothing of our negroes. In 
suing a system of bounties, monopolies, and pro- | return for this we are promised a Northern market 
tecting duties, and are endeavoring to retrace their | for our produce. Will any one believe that the 
steps at the very moment our legislators are in- | Northern manufacturers, whoat present do not con- 
vited to involve themselves in the same labyrinth. | sume more than from 60,000 to80,000 bales of cotton 
But we do wot object to the projected tariff merely | annually, will take off our hands, at the European 
on this general, though strong ground, the experi- | prices, 600,000 bales? Or will he believe that the 
ence of other nations. We object, first, that the | appetite of a ploughman, on turning weaver, will 
Congress of the United States did not, with the | be so much improved that the surplus grain we 
power of regulating, receive from our Constitution | have hitherto been accustomed to export to Eu- 
also the power of annihilating foreign commerce; | rope, will be consumed at home? Thirdly: We 
such as is evidently the tendency, and such as, of | believe that our manufacturers are most extrava- 
course, we believe to be the intent of the bill in ques- | gantly protected already. .In England it is calcu- 
tion. We believe that the power of regulating | lated that every manufacturer pays two days’ labor 
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already been partially effected, and will be com- 
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in the week to his Government. This is at once 
a bounty of 334 per cent. in favor of the American 
competitor. Add to this, freight, insurance, com- 
missions, and the various other charges incident 
to transporting the commodities of one country to 
another, and you exhibit an aggregate sufficient 
1o protect men who could be satisfied with mod- 
erate gains ; but when we proceed to add to this 
the present heavy tariff duties, the protection is so 
enormous that we are surprised to tind an individ- 
ual so shameless as to ask for more. 

The scheme of increasing national wealth by 
keeping our manne home is scarcely worthy of 
serious notice. oney is not wealth, but the 
mere representative of it. The farmer purchases 
every mecessary with the produce of his land and 
labor. We would, therefore, respectfully suggest 
to your honorable body the policy of permitting 
him to send his produce to that market where he 
can obtain the highest price, and to purchase what- 
ever necessaries he may require, wherever he can 
obtain them on the cheapest terms. If the wealth 
of an individual is measured by the quantity of 
necessaries and luxuries he can command, we have 
no doubt the wealth of every individual would be 
increased by this policy; and as national is but 
the aggregate of individual wealth, the national 
wealth would certainly be increased in the same 
ratio. We need not remark how congenial sucha 
policy would be both to the letter and spirit of our 
Constitution, nor how adverse to both the project 
of compelling so large a portion of our citizens to 
abandon those pursuits for which education and 
experience have best qualified them, and annihi- 
lating by a single act a great part of the capital 
vested under the faith of former acts, and guaran- 
tied by the letter of that Constitution now wrested 
to destroy it. 

We find no powers, either expressed or implied, 
granted to Congress by our Constitution, to foster 
manufactures by ruining commerce and agricul- 
ture; and be it remembered that the project now 
before you is not a commercial regulation, but a 
manufacturing scheme. We find, however, that 
unequal taxation is expressly interdicted by the 
Constitution ; and we unhesitatingly affirm that 
this interdict, so essential to the enjoyment of 
equal rights, and to the permanent duration of our 
Union, would be as directly violated by the pro- 
jected alteration of the tariff, as by a law declar- 
ing, in plain language, that the States south of the 
Potomac should be annually taxed to the amount 
of six millions of dollars, to be distributed among 
the cities north of that river; and that the mer- 
chants universally should pay ten per centum on 
their capitals for the same purpose. With this 
view of the subject, your memorialists respectfully 
and earnestly pray that their Representatives will 
guard their interests and their liberties from the 
ruinous effects of the bill for the alteration of the 
tariff duties now before your honorable House— 
a measure pregnant with the most fearful conse- 
quences, being as incompatible with the principles 
of justice as it is with the spirit and letter of our 


Constitution. . 
JOHN H. BROWN, Chairman. 
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MEMORIAL 
Of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Philadel- 
phia.—February 26, 1824. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 
The memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city of Philadelphia respectfully showeth : 


That your memorialists, on behalf of the com- 
mercial community which they represent, beg 
leave to interpose their respectful remonstrance 
against a bill now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, entitled “a bill to amend the several 
acts for imposing duties on imports.” 

The eda object of that bill—to stimu- 
late the manufactures of the United States—and 
its tendency, in the judgment of a large portion 
of this people, to depress the agriculture and com- 
merce of the country, form the inducements of 
your memorialists for asking the attention of Con- 

ress. 

: In a free country like the United States, all 
branches of lawful industry have a right to equal 
protection by the laws ; there can be no inequality 
without favoritism, and no favoritism, without in- 
justice. The Constitution of the Government 
having placed all the people on the same plane, 
its principles cease to operate, when the law ele- 
vates one portion, or depresses another ;"and whe- 
ther the equality of the citizens be disturbed by 
distinctions of persons, or of property, is a matter 
of indifference. 

That which might be a venial departure from 
those principles, in a small community, where 
the whole would sympathize with the prosperity 
of any considerable part, becomes otherwise in a 
confederation like this, whose members are large 
States, removed to a great distance from each 
other ; destined, by nature, to different employ- 
ments ; incapable, under any legislation, of chang- 
ing them; and subject, under a perverted legisla- 
tion, to the extremity of distress in one State, 
while another is smiling in prosperity. In sucha 
country, bounties to particular labor, are bounties 
to particular States, which other States pay, with- 
out partaking of the benefit. The design of the 
Constitution, and the obligation of Congress, being 
to provide for the common defence, and general 
welfare of the United States, and the duty of uni- 
formity, in the laws of the Union, being emphati- 
cally and repeatedly enjoined in that compact, 
your memorialists have no doubt that Congress 
will never lose sight of it; and as little that the 
will perceive the destruction of all practical uni- 
formity, even by a general law, if it be made par- 
tial, by the situation, the character, and the em- 
ployment, of large portions of the country. 

The universal opinion of well informed men, 
has now established it as a general rule, that the 
greatest degree of national wealth is to be obtain- 
ed, by leaving every one to the unfettered use of 
his own labor, skill, and capital; for it is in this 
way that individuals, of whom nations are com- 

osed, attain to the greatest prosperity. Obvious, 
Sameotn as this general truth now is, it has been 
long in coming to light; legislation has had its 
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dark ages, as well as letters; and certainly they languishes, and is doomed to languish. But the 
have continued longer to envelop the principles of | fetters have entered into her flesh, and they cannot 
national wealth, than they did to obscure the laws | be removed without tearing away the flesh with 
of science, or the beauties of literature. It is to be | them. Does the history of England, with the 
hoped that the dawn, which has tardily broken | light of the present day, furnish an argument to 
upon the world, in the department of trade, is not | the United States for embarking in the same 
to be immediately overcast ; and, particularly, that | career of bounties, prohibitions, and excises ? 
the clouds which are again to darken it, are not | England is the great example of their mischief. 
to proceed from a quarter where every thing else, | She is emphatically the example of all that in- 
in regard to government, lies in the broadest light. | dividual skill, enterprise, and intelligence, can 
If legislation acts upon the subject of trade, which, | achieve for the production of wealth, and of all 
after all, is more safely left to the law of man’s | that perverted legislation can do to make it fruit- 
nature, by which he is incessantly stimulated to | less of national happiness. Her wisdom has per- 
do the best for himself, and therefore for his country, | haps been developed too late for her own good; 
it should act for the removal of impediments and | it may possibly be not too late for us. 
restrictions, not for the creation of them; so much | __It is, therefore, the sentiment of your memorial- 
more unerring, however, is this law of man’s na- | ists, which they beg leave respectfully to press 
ture, than any political regulation, that it has | upon Congress, that, beyond the limits of a fair 
been deemed the wisest course to abstain from | resort to trade for the purposes of revenue, and 
ne enactments altogether, and to leave the | the case of public necessity, or high public exi- 
ive to the industry and instinct of its laborers, | gency, to prepare the country for the event of 
without attempting to direct which cell shall be | war, restrictive legislation upon trade, whether it 
first filled, or to narrow the passage to one, or en- | be in the shape of prohibitions of one branch, or 
large it to another, more than the wisdom of the | bounties to another, are eminently dangerous ; 
laborers shall each for himself provide. and, to a community as extensive and diversified 
Whatever interference with the general freedom | as this, severely unequal. 
of trade is necessary for the purposes of revenue,| In submitting to Congress their remarks upon 
and still farther, whatever provisions have justly | the bill in question, your memorialists will not 
for their object to sustain the Government itself, | touch upon the controversy—upon which more 
by enabling it to withstand the shock of war, and | has been written than has been understood—con- 
with this view to promote, within its own bosom, | cerning the comparative value of the application 
the necessary resources for such a trial, all com- | of capital in different ways. The wealth of a 
munities of men must submit to, and will submit | nation is the combined result of its application in 
to cheerfully. Laws enacted for these purposes, | every way in which private interest is promoted 
are necessary exceptions to the general rule—not | by applying it. They are sincere well-wishers to 
exceptions to its truth, for it is true without excep- | the manufactures of this country. They will al- 
tion—but exceptions to its application ; they are | ways be happy to see them prosper, under that 
the price which nations pay for their existence, as | due prosecution of them, to which individual skill 
such; they tend to diminish the production of | and capital, in the present state of the law, are 
wealth, but they do what, in every condition of | perfectly competent. If they are not desirous of 
the world, has been found as useful as to produce, | seeing them suddenly enlarged by the aid of the 
namely, to secure the product. But, beyond this, | new tariff, it is, in part, because the benefit to the 
the danger of legislative interference with trade, | manufacturers themselves is by no means so ne- 
becomes extreme. Be the wisdom, and imparti- | cessary a consequence as is supposed ; but it is 
ality, aad foresight, of the legislature, what they | principally, no doubt, because your memorialists 
may, they are at no time, and under no circum- | are of opinion that such a tariff is not wanted for 
stances, perfectly adequate to the task. The sub- | the purposes of revenue, nor for the existing man- 
ject is beyond the scope of human intelligence, | ufactures of the country, and, above all, because 
except when it is individually and personally ap- | its influence will be pernicious to the commerce 
plied to that limited space within which the in- | and to the agriculture of the nation, both of 
dividual moves; and, in this particular, trade | which are entitled to the equal protection of 
differs little from the thousand other irterests of | Congress. 
the great family, which it is the ordinance of | Itis not wanted for the purposes of revenue. 
Heaven should be wrought out by the separate | This is almost the only undisputed point among 
wisdom and exertions of its members; with | the various topics which are connected with the 
searce a consciousness how the work is produced, | bill. It is frankly conceded by its friends, that, 
and with an utter inability on their parts to con- | if passed into a law, it must diminish the revenue 
trive the result beforehand. derived from imposts, and that, from some other 
The practice of no foreign nation leads, as your | quarter, the Government must make up the loss. 
memorialists submit, to a different conclusion. | So far, therefore, its opponents go upon conceded 
England has grown rich, in spite of her restric- | ground; and almost the only ground on which 
tions upon trade, and not by means of them: her | legislation, in regard to trade, is safe, is thus given 
wisest statesmen are desirous of removing them, | up. Your honorable bodies will then be pledged, 
and can trace with unerring certainty to their | by the enactment of this law, to resort to that 
operation, a large part of the oppression under | mode of raising revenue to which this people 
which the fundamental interest of that nation | have been uniformly opposed, and to which they 
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may be more justly opposed hereafter than here- | eign fabric; for if, to refer to one case alone, a 
tofore. If the extent of duty prescribed by the | joint stock company in the vicinity of Boston, is, 


tariff be essential to protect the manufacturer, and | and for some time 


past has been able to make a 


an excise be laid upon the manufacture equal to | dividend of annual profits, exceeding twice or three 


the duty which is lost, it seems to follow, neces- 
sarily, that the consumer must hereafter pay both 
the duty and the excise, one of which will remain 
in the pocket of the manufacturer, and the other, 
after an infinity of deductions for collection, reach 
the public Treasury. 

he tariff is not wanted for the existing manu- 
factures of the country. Under laws which, from 
time to time, have been passed for their aid, all of 
them operating, nevertheless, as restrictions upon 
commerce, and a tax upon the cultivator and 
consumer, they have ees and now prosper. 
How little they partake of the evils under which 
the commerce and agriculture of the country now 
suffer, need not be remarked. It is at present the 
most flourishing branch of American industry. 
If there are exceptions, they are the consequence 
of the bounty heretofore given by law, which has 
tempted into the business persons who have not 
the capital, nor the skill, nor the economy, to 
pursue the business with profit. Something more 
than public bounty is necessary to the gainful 
prosecution of trade of _ kind. Habits of close 
attention to business; skill in the application of 
all the known processes; genius in the invention 
of newer ones less costly, or more efficient ; vigi- 
lance in detecting and providing for the wants 
and caprices of the consumer; and, above all, 
frugality in expenditure; these are indispensable 
to thrift in any trade; and how much they melt 
away under the sunshine of" legislative favor, or, 
rather, how often this sunshine warms into tem- 
porary animation those to whom it cannot give 
vigor for the constant struggles of trade, let those 
say who have watched the operation of were laws 
in Europe. If the existing bounty be not sufficient 
to protect American manufactures, what amount 
will do it? They are already encouraged by a 
duty on cotton =_— of 25 per cent., with a min- 
imum estimate for the basis of the duty of 25 cents 
per square yard, which, on cotton goods, similar 
to those manufactured in this country, amounts 
from 35 to 70 per cent. on the cost; of 25 per 
cent. on cotton twist; of 20 per cent. on cutlery 
and hardware; of 30 per cent. on cut glass; 20 
per cent. on plain glass; and upwards of 20 per 
cent. on window glass ; of $15 per ton on Russia 
and Swedish iron, in bars and bolts; of $30 per 
ton on rolled bars and bolts; and of $50 per ton 
on hoop, sheet, and rod iron; of 20 per cent. on 
spades and shovels; of 30 per cent. on paper- 
hangings; of 25 per cent. on woollen goods, and 
of 30 per cent. on manufactures of leather; be- 
sides all the advantage arising from the charges 
on the foreign articles, from inland carriage, ship- 
ping expenses, freight, insurance, and exchange ; 
amounting, in the article of Swedish iron, to about 
75 per cent. of its cost at the mines. 

he perfectly well known prosperity of some of 
the manufacturing establishments of this country, 
is, however, a better argument than any derived 
from the amount of duty and charges on the for- 


times the ordinary interest of money, maintaining 
and improving its capital at the same time, where 
is the necessity for further aid? Do others want 
their skill? Then it is skill that is wanted, and 
not public bounty. Are others deficient in their 
vigilance, their economy, their activity? Let 
these be acquired, and they will abundantly sup- 
ply the place of a new tariff. Is capital wanting ? 
ow does this square with the allegation, that 
capital is lying dead to an immense amount, be- 
cause it cannot be employed? What is done so 
regularly by one manufacturer, may be done, with 
similar means, by more; and the means are not 
to be given by the law, but by the manufacturer. 
The influence of the tariff will be pernicious to 
the commerce of the country. This branch of in- 
dustry has confessedly suffered more than any other 
by the events of recent years; it has borne its dis- 
asters patiently; they have been the inevitable 
consequence of events, which, although caused by 
man, man has neither, by action nor legislation, 
been able to prevent, and scarcely to mitigate. It 
is just now creeping again into life; and what is 
to be the effects of the new tariff? The effect is 
morally certain; so much so, as almost to infer 
the intention in those who promote the cause: it 
is to paralyze and deaden, by one blow, that por- 
tion of the commercial capital of this country, 
which is employed in the purchase, importation, 
and distribution of all that the new tariff shall ex- 
clude from the country ; the ships which are built 
and navigated for its carriage—the numerous arti- 
sans who are employed in their equipment—the 
seamen who man them, and the fixed capital in- 
vested in wharves, warehouses, and other property, 
created as facilities to trade. Your soainichho 
bodies will not look for a detail of these effects, in 
a memorial; it has already been given the pub- 
lic in various forms, and shown to be of immense 
magnitude ; no cure, no alleviation, is suggested 
for this; one arm of the nation will either be cut 
off, or maimed forever, under the vain expectation 
of promoting a better circulation in the other. 
ut, above all, will the influence of the new tariff 
be prejudicial to the interest of the agricultural 
States. This interest is one with which your me- 
morialists may be thought to have no intimate con- 
cern, since their personal relations are exclusively 
with commerce; but, the wealth, the harmony, 
the duration of this great Republic, are interesting 
to all its citizens: and they who wish, as your me- 
morialists do, that it may be perpetual, must wish 
to see it administered upon principles of impartial 
justice to all, by which alone its perpetuity can 
be secured. What will be the effect of a prohibition 
of foreign merchandise, as extensive as that now to 
be effected, but an immediate reduction in value of 
the labor and capital of the cultivator, to the whole 
extent of the increased price that he must give for 
the American manufacture? The evil to him is 
without compensation ; the value of his crops he 
loses, precisely to the extent in which the manu- 
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facturer gains; he has no means of warding off, 
or breaking the blow. His capital is unconvertible 
—it is fixed forever in the one employment of ag- 
riculture. He cannot participate in the golden 
harvest of manufactures, if it is to be a golden 
harvest. His habits, his situation, his working 
hands, are all unfit for the loom and the spindle, 
He has heretofore sold for as much as he could, 
and bought for as little as he could, and at such 
markets as he pleased, in the enjoyment of that 
liberty which was the great end of the Constitu- 
tion. He is hereafter to buy in one market only, 
at such prices as a market without foreign com- 
petition will charge: and he may sell as he can, 
when foreign nations shall act upon the principle 
of taking no more from us, than we do from them. 
Your memorialists have found themselves unable 
to assent to the reasoning by which these evils of 
the nonimportation system are obviated. They 
cannot conceive that it is for the interest of this 
community to give more for an American fabric, 
than for one that is made abroad; to pay a higher 
price for labor here, than they can purchase it for 
elsewhere. They cannot believe that the effect of 
the tariff is to raise the price only for a short time, 
and then to bring it down forever below its former 
range. There is no experience to justify the asser- 
tion. The reduction of low-priced cotton, since 
the last tariff, is well explained by other circumstan- 
ces—the fall of the raw material, the diminution 
of the price of labor, improvements in machi- 
nery, stagnation of trade. And are not the manu- 
facturers asking, by this very bill, for an increase 
of duty on the cottons, with which it is said they 
can compete with Great Britain in a foreign 
market! The history of our duty laws, since the 
adoption of the Constitution, shows that the aid 
of the tariff has been constantly asked by the man- 
ufacturers, and never given back. The duty on 
cotton goods, which, in 1790, was five per cent., 
in 1798 and 1800 became 124; in 1804, by the 
Mediterranean duty, 15; in 1816 and 1818, after 
the war duties were at an end, 25 per cent. with 
a minimum valuation of 25 cents the square yard ; 
and now, the proposition is to impose a duty of 25 
per cent. with a minimum valuation of 35 cents 
the square yard. Certainly this has not the ap- 
pearance of a temporary arrangement, to give 
American manufactures the opportunity for devel- 
opment. When have the manufacturers, here or 
in England, been contented, or able to part with 
a bounty which the law has once given them? 
Your memorialists are also unable to compre- 
hend how the country is to be benefited by enti- 
cing into manufactures that capital which it is 
said now lies unemployed. What difference is it 
to the country, whether the capital lies unem- 
ployed, or its employment is paid for by an addi- 
tional charge upon the consumer? If it is un- 
employed, the capitalist bears the loss: if it is 
employed in manufactures, which are sold at an 
enhanced price, the consumer bears the loss. In 
the one case, the capitalist loses his interest ; in the 
other, the consumer pays it, by paying just so 
much more than he would have paid if the capital 
had been unemployed, and he had purchased at a 





foreign market. The country is in no respect a 
gainer by the employment. It is not intended by 
your memorialists to say that there is not much 
unempioyed capital in the country. Much of it, 
however, is of a kind that cannot be converted 
into manufactures, and that part which can, can 
only be converted by that slow and healthful ab- 
sorption which is made from day to day, in a sys- 
tem that is left to the care of nature. 

But, if manufactures are to attract to them- 
selves the capital which now lies unemployed, 
your memorialists would ask what is to be the 
fate of that capital now employed in commerce, 
and which the tariff is to displace? It certainly 
is not within the contemplated effects of the tar- 
iff to increase the consumption of manufactures 
bY increasing their price. The quantity will, at 
all events, be no greater than heretofore; and, if 
this shall be the case, what the new manufactures 
take up, the present commerce must give out, 
with this advantage, that much of what it gives 
out must be lost, because it cannot be converted 
into - thing else. 

So plain are these consequences, in the appre- 
hension of your memorialists, that they cannot 
but presume they are in the contemplation of those 
who espouse the new tariff, and that it is intend- 
ed, by this portentous bill, to change the relations 
of the United States with the whole world; to 
compel her to manufacture all she consumes ; to 
depend for nothing upon a foreign country, which 
it is physically possible for her to make, and to 
withdraw her sanction from those mutual rela- 
tions of dependence and exchange, upon which 
the refinement and ‘the happiness of the world 
have been heretofore supposed to depend. If this 
shall be the work of the nation, acting without 
the control or guidance of the law, it may then 
be inferred to be the best thing for the nation ; 
but, under the control of the law, your memorial- 
ists confidently believe that this effect will never 
be produced. ; 

They cannot believe that commerce and agri- 
culture are to sink into insignificance, and that 
manufactures, like Aaron’s rod, are to swallow 
them both up. 

If this unsocial independence is to become the 
idol of the United States, it is worthy of consid- 
eration how far foreign Powers, and particularly 
Great Britain, may think it expedient to practice 
upon the same principle. If we take nothing 
from her, she may take nothing from us. She 
will certainly take nothing from us if she can 
obtain the same thing from her own colonies, or 
from a friend that will, at the same time, become 
a customer. If the cottons of the United States 
average half a million of bags annually, beyond 
the domestic consumption, bringing to the culti- 
vator upwards of twenty millions of dollars, at 
low prices; if not more than fifty thousand bales 
are returned upon us in manufactured goods, from 
all the world; if our tobacco amounts to nearly 
one hundred thousand hogsheads, beyond domes- 
tic consumption, producing to the grower eight or 
nine millions of dollars; if the returns for these 
values, now made in foreign fabrics, are not to 
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come hereafter in that shape, the United States 
must prepare not to see them come at all,— 
They must prepare to see the East Indies, the 
Black Sea, every quarter of the habitable globe, 
stimulated by bounty to itself, and by restriction 
upon us, to take our place in the markets of Eu- 
rope, and to leave these commodities upon our 
hands ; to leave in our docks, to perish, the two 
hundred thousand tons of shipping employed in 
their carriage; to lose the six or seven millions 
of dollars of freight which they earn ; to turn over 
to beggary the ten thousand seamen employed in 
their navigation; and the ship-builders, boat- 
builders. blacksmiths, sailmakers, ropemakers, rig- 
gers, caulkers, joiners, and other artisans, em- 

loyed in their construction. This day of down- 
fall tothe United States your memorialists do not 
anticipate ; but itis because they do not anticipate 
the success of that policy which seems to lie at 
the foundation of the new tariff. 

At the conclusion of these evils, your memorial- 
ists do not hesitate to mention the moral effect of 
the proposed tariff, as not being among the least 
of its disastrous tendencies to thiscommunity. It 
is unquestionably true, that so es for the most 
part, have the Legislature of the Union propor- 
tioned the duties of the ability of fair trade, that 
in no nation upon earth is there less evasion of the 
law by smuggling. Yet, a coast and countr 
better adapted for it are not to be found; and ef- 
fectually to prevent it would require the super- 
vision of a Oe of frontier amounting to more 
than three thousand miles. Man is, unhappily, 
such as circumstances make him; and there is a 
bounty under which crimes will flourish, as well 
as manufactures. Far less than the duties of the 
proposed tariff would, it is apprehended, give a 
mounificent reward to the smuggler. Spain was, 
and is, a country of prohibitions, of restrictive du- 
ties, and monopolies. According to Bourgoanne, 
the Government lost, by smuggling, seventy per 
cent. of its imposts; and, notwithstanding the 
immense numbers employed to guard the revenue, 
a single neighboring nation carried on a contra- 
band trade with that country to the enormous 
value of twenty millions of piastres annually. 

In the late war between the United States and 
Great Britain, short as it was, and with but little 
time for the preparations which unlawful trade 
requires, even more than lawful, the introduction 
of contraband goods, from the Canada frontier, was 
open, notorious, and daring, notwithstanding it 
united almost the guilt of treason with that of 
smuggling. Your honorable bodies cannot but 
know how dangerous it is to enlist even a preju- 
dice, if it be a general one, in favor of a violation 
of law; and how vain it is to legislate against 
the habits, the interests, and particularly the pas- 
sions, of a large body of people. 

Your memorialists cannot conclude, without 
submitting to Congress, that some of the provis- 
ions of the bill referred to, seem as if directly 
aimed at the existence of foreign commerce, by 
striking at its most important element—that of 
ship-building—as it raises the duty on foreign 
hemp from thirty dollars per ton, to two cents per 


pound ; and, consequently, the increased price of 
cordage will fall on the builder of ships, without 
a collateral advantage to any one. These charg 
with the duties on duck, iron, chain cables, an 
ship-chandlery, are estimated to enhance the cost 
of building a ship of three hundred tons, from the 
sum of six hundred to one thousand dollars. The 
real effect of many of the provisions of the bill is, 
moreover, different from the apparent‘one; many 
calculations have been made to show this. Du- | 
ties on woollen and cotton goods, which are nomi- 
nally thirty and twenty-five per cent. extend from 
those duties to upwards of one hundred per cent. ; 
and the cheaper the article is abroad, the heavier 
is the duty. The operation of the law must, con- 
sequently, fall with most severity on the poorer 
classes, who will pay a duty of from thirty to one 
hundred per cent., and more, on their coarse cot- 
tons and woollens, while the rich will pay the 
uniform duty of twenty-five and thirty per cent. 
on their finest cotton fabrics and broadcloths. 

To the principle of the law your memorialists 
are, however, more opposed, than to its details. It 
seems to them to bea political theory, under the 
name of a duty bill; and that a theory, which 
both argument and experience have exploded—the 
theory, that Government knows better than an 
individual what is good for him, and can better 
employ his skill, his labor, and his capital; that 
it is wiser, and more economical, to buy dear 
of our own people, than cheap of foreigners; and 
that it is competent, in these times, for a nation 
to grow wealthy and happy, with her gates open- 
ing outwards to sell every thing, but to buy no- 
thing. 

Vens memorialists, therefore, respectfully pray 
that Congress will not pass the tariff bill into a 
law. 

By order of the Chamber, 
ROB’T RALSTON, Pres’t. 


JOHN VAUGHAN, Sec’ry. 
PuILaDELpuia, February 23, 1824. 


Attest: 


REMONSTRANCE 
Of the Chamber of Commerce of New Haven, against 
the Tarig’ Bill.—February 27, 1824. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 


The memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New Haven, in the State of Connecticut, respect- 
fully showeth: 


That, being impressed with a deliberate and 


| decided conviction that the bill, now pending be- 


fore Congress, proposing a great increase of duties 
on foreign imports, if passed into a law, will be 
productive of consequences extremely injurious to 
the best interests of the community, your memo- 
rialists cannot but view the manner in which this 
measure is pressed upon the attention of Congress 
with much surprise and regret. 

Notwithstanding the great show of petitions 
from particular districts; and the excitement raised 
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by the great efforts of some ardent individuals, we 
are fully persuaded that a large majority of the 
citizens of the United States is decidedly opposed 
to an increase of duties on foreign imports. 

Your memorialists are sincere advocates for the 
encouragement, protection, and support, of our 
own domestic manufactures. At the same time, 
we believe that the body politic, in order to be 
sound and healthy, must possess all its members 
in full vigor; that agriculture and manufactures 
cannot say to commerce: “we have no need of 
thee in disposing of our products ;” and that noth- 
ing can be more inconsistent than for commerce 
to claim an existence independent of agriculture 
and manufactures. We believe that the interest 
of neither of these can flourish, in this country, 
without the aid of the other two; that these three 
great sources of the wealth of nations must grow 
up together, and with the growth of the nation. 
The oak which constitutes a ship’s keel, derived 
its existence from an acorn; and no substitute 
can be found for the time that necessarily elapsed 
between its first germination and the period of its 
maturity. So it is in relation to manufactures. 
A portion of time, equal to the lapse of several 
generations, is inseparable for their general, suc- 
cessful, and parmanent establishment, in any coun- 
of No regulations of Government; no amount 
of capital employed can obviate the necessity of 
its being a work of progression. Any attempt to 
build up manufactures, suddenly, must fail; and, 
although the attempt may subject the whole com- 
munity to much embarrassment and inconveni- 
ence, there is no class of citizens that will suffer 
so severely, by such failure, as the manufacturers 
themselves. 

But, waiving the many, and, as we believe, un- 
answerable re te to the principle of the bill, 
your memorialists beg leave, respectfully, to state, 
that, in their view, the high specific duties pro- 
posed to be laid on some articles, will operate 
unequally, and therefore unjustly. Among these 
may be mentioned the proposed specific duty, 
amounting to more than forty per cent., on bar 
iron, an article on which we consider the duty, 
already imposed, to be altogether too high, and 
one whieh we believe produces a positive injury 
to agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

About thirty thousand tons of bar iron are an- 
nually imported into the United States. A large 
proportion of this iron is used and consumed in 
the Northern States, including New England and 
the State of New York. The agriculture of this 
section of the country demands a large and con- 
stant supply of iron. At least ten times as much 
iron is made use of in cultivating a given quantity 
of land in New England, as is used in the culti- 
vation of the same quantity of land in the South- 
ern Atlantic States. The implements of the 
Northern farmer are chiefly of domestic manufac- 
ture, but are, to a great extent, made of foreign 
iron, and must, of necessity, continue to be made 
of foreign iron, even if the proposed duty should 
be laid, the iron from Russia and Sweden being 
better adapted to this purpose than that which is 
made in this country. The Middle States manu- 


facture iron for themselves, and some for the 
States to the South. 

The tiring and ironing of carts, wagons, ploughs, 
and harrows, of the Northern farmer, his chains, 
hues, shovels, spades, scythes, &c., are made mostly 
of foreign iron. He cannot move in Winter, and 
no considerable distance in Summer, unless his 
horses and oxen are shod with iron, and corked 
with steel. The quantity of foreign iron used in 
the single item of shoeing horses and oxen, in this 
section of the country, is not inconsiderable. Is 
it not, then, unequal and unjust, that the Northern 
farmer should pay such an enormous tax on iron, 
which is to him an article of first necessity. 

Much of the foreign iron, imported into the 
United States, is used in the construction of ma- 
chinery, and in the manufacture of nails. Bar 
iron is emphatically a raw material to almost 
every other manufacturer, except the maker of 
bar iron. Iron and steel are the chief materials 
used in all manufactures of hardware, and in fab- 
ricating the implements used in all mechanical 
OP corn hese metals are principally used, 
and are, incomparably, more expensive than all 
other materials which are made use of in erecting 
the machinery employed in manufacturing cotton 
and woollen goods. In short, almost all tools, 
and a great proportion of all machinery, are made 
of these metals. Encourage other manufactures, 
by affording to every part of the country the greatest 
facility in obtaining bar iron, and you will create 
a demand for bar iron; but discourage other man- 
ufactures, by making bar iron scarce and dear, 
and you will, in a great degree, destroy the de- 
mand for bar iron itself. 

A very considerable portion of the foreign iron 
brought into this country is used in ship-building. 
If such duties are imposed on iron and hemp, as 
will cause these articles to cost nearly twice as 
much in this country as they cost in other coun- 
tries, how is the American merchant to compete 
with the merchants of other countries, in building 
and navigating ships, the former discriminating 
duty on foreign tonnage being almost entirely 
abolished ? 

In answer to all this, the wealthy proprietors 
of the iron mines in the interior of Peinsytrania 
will reply, and say—indeed, they have already 
said—* Let the New England people come to us 
for iron to shoe their horses, build their ships, and 
carry on their manufactures. We own ore enough 
to make a sufficiency of iron to supply all Amer- 
ica, and it is a shame that it should lie dormant. 
We want an income from it. We will sell them 
as much ore for fifteen or twenty dollars as will 
make a ton of iron, provided they will come and 
dig it out of the earth and refine it. Let the East- 
ern people come here and make their iron, or 
employ somebody to do it. We have a fine pro- 
ductive soil, also, and can supply them with pro- 
visions while they are thus employed. In this 
way,a market will be created at home for our sur- 
plus produce, and we shall then be rich and inde- 
pendent. Then money will not be sent out of the 
country to purchase foreign iron, and encourage 
foreign manufactures.” This the proprietor of 
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the iron mines, in the interior of Pennsylvania | our navigable rivers; and many who are concerned 
ealls “a plain practical view of things as they| in manufactories where fuel is consumed,—are 
should be.” In reply to which, your memorialists | interested in having coal.free from duty. To the 
respectfully ask permission to present a concise | ship-owner it isa subject of much importance that 
view of things as they are. coal should be free from duty. Our ships are sent 

In the first place, money, to any considerable | to Great Britain with the products of our soil, 
amount, is not sent out of the country to purchase | which are much more bulky than the manufac- 
iron. Ships employed in the Russian trade take| tures which we receive in exchange; of course, 
from the United States to different ports in Eu-| many vessels must return empty or in ballast. If 
rope fish, rice, and the cheaper kinds of ardent| they can take in cargoes of coal and obtain a 
spirits—such as New England rum, whiskey, &c. | small profit, that useful article will be brought, 
and bring back cargoes of hemp and iron. Thas insted of ballasting the ships with send or stone. 
the labor of the fisherman results in the produc-| Hence, was coal admitted free from duty, much 
tion of the substantial article of bar iron ; and, in | larger quantities would be brought into the coun- 
this way, a given quantum of labor produces to | try, and the ship-owner would be enabled to make 
the country a much larger quantity of iron than | a small freight on his return cargo, when he could 
could nea by the same quantum of labor, | not obtain goods with which to load his vessel. 
applied directly to working the ores of our own | But, notwithstanding these reasons, it is taxed. 
country. Suppose the fisherman to be equally as | We cannot conceive that any one is benefited by 
skilful and expert in making bar iron as he is in | taxing it, unless it be a few individuals—perhaps 
taking fish; even in that case he could catch as/| from ten to twenty—who own coal-pits near the 
many fish in one day as would pay a Russian or | tide-waters. We would ask, is it wise, is it just, 
a Swede for as much iron as he could himself} that the whole population of our seacoast, and 
make in three days. Under these circumstances, | many of our ship-owners, should be laid under 
can it be a wise regulation which shall compel contribution for the benefit of a few persons ? 
the fisherman to relinquish his occupation, and go| It has generally been considered that the own- 
to making iron in Pennsylvania, in order that he| ers of our manufacturing establishments, in order 
may drink up the surplus whiskey which is made | to be prosperous, must be able to purchase the 
there, instead of exchanging whiskey and fish for | raw material, which they work up at a low price. 
iron and hemp; eipestally when it is considered | One article mentioned in the new tariff, now be- 
fore Congress, as a proper object of taxation, is 
wool; and on this it is proposed to lay a tax, after 
the Ist of June, 1827, of fifty per cent. Now, as 
our country does not furnish sufficient quantities 
of wool to supply our own consumption, we are 
at a loss to discern how a duty of fifty per cent. 
on that raw material is to increase the prosperity 
of our manufactories. 

We have mentioned these particular articles in 
the proposed tariff, not because they are the only 
ones on which a tax is objectionable, or because 
the absurdity of laying a heavy duty is more 
apparent on these than on others, but merely be- 
cause we thought it necessary to specify some few, 
in order to show that our objections to the pro- 
posed law were well founded. 

It has often been said, and said with truth, that 
the merchants of this country have been very fair 
and honorable in their dealings with the Govern- 
ment: they have entered their goods henestly, 
and discountenanced smuggling. But, if the pro- 

osed tariff is adopted, such heavy duties will be 
aid on some articles, that there is great reason to 
fear that unprincipled men, for the sake of the 
great gain held out to them, will be induced to 
smuggle their goods as a common thing; and, in 
this case, in order to effect the execution of the 
laws, a little army of custom-house officers will 
be required on our extensive seaboard, to the great 
injury of the revenue of the country. 

Your memorialists have full confidence that the 
commerce of the United States, if placed under a 
few simple regulations, will flourish and increase; 
and if commerce prospers, the agricultural and 
manufacturing interes's will regularly advance and 
strengthen ; but if new tariffs are proposed every 

























that the exchange will produce to the country at 
least three times the quantity of iron that could 
be produced by the labor of the fisherman, aided 
by the strength of the whiskey ? 

The beneficent Creator has wisely placed mines 
of iron ore in the interior of Pennsylvania, which 
were undoubtedly designed for the supply of the 
inhabitants there; but it would be unreasonable 
and unjust to compel the inhabitants of other 
distant States to go there for a supply of iron, 
when at the same time they have a much cheaper 
and more convenient resource. The same kind 
Providence who gave iron ore to the interior of 
Pennsylvania, supplies the Eastern waters with 
fish ; and commerce, though it may not possess 
the full power of the philosopher’s stone, of turn- 
ing every thing into gold, has the power of con- 
verting fish and whiskey into iron, which is a 
oe more useful metal to mankind than gold 
itself. 

One feature in the bill now before Congress, 
which we think particularly unhappy, is the tax 
of six cents a bushel on coal. About one million 
of bushels of coal are annually imported into the 
United States, and the present duty of five cents 
a bushel pays into the Treasury about fifty thou- 
sand dollars. A tax upon coal raises the price of 
fuel in all our seaports. As fuel is consumed in 
very many of the manufactories of our country, 
and in every family, it seems to be cunsistent with 
good policy, and with a sincere desire to promote 
the prosperity of our manufacturing establish- 
ments, that it should be as cheap as possible. The 
inhabitants living on the whole seacoast of the 
United States, and to a considerable distance in 
the interior; all those who live in the vicinity of 
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ear or two, and our commerce is hampered by 

eavy duties, they fear that, although our nation 
in its youth has been athletic and vigorous, it 
will soon be hurried to a premature old age. If 
the plan of altering and increasing the duties 
every year or two is continued, they fear the next 
step will be, to grant monopolies to individuals; 
a system fraught ony with mischief, and under 
which a considerable portion of Europe has 
groaned for centuries. 

With these views, your memorialists take the 
liberty to remonstrate against the new tariff, which 
has been proposed to your honorable body; and 
they pray that it may never be adopted as a law 
of the land. . 

By order of the Chamber of Commerce, 

G. TOTTEN, President. 
T. DWIGHT, Secretary. 
New Haven, February 24, 1824, | 
| 
MEMORIAL 
Of George Jones, and others, praying that no addition | 
may be made to the existing Tarif{—March 3, 1824. | 
Savanna, February 9, 1824. 

At a large and respectable meeting of the mer- 
chants, planters, und citizens, of the city of Sa- 
vannah, held this day, at eleven o’clock, at the | 
Exchange, convened in pursuance of public notice, | 
to take into consideration the propriety of sending 
a remonstrance to the Congress of the United 
States, now in session, against the new tariff bill, | 
William B. Bullock, Esq., was called to the chair, 
and William Gaston appointed secretary. The | 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted: | 

Resolved, That the Chairman appoint a com- | 
mittee of seven, to form a memorial to Congress, | 
remonstrating against the passage of the law pro- 
posing a new tariff, and now before that body 
and that the said committee have the memorial 
ready for the signature of the citizens of this com- | 
munity, on Thursday next, at eleven o'clock, A. | 
M., and that their attendance be requested at that 
period, to subscribe the same accordingly. The 
following gentlemen were appointed that commit- 
tee: Judge Jones, General Harden, B. Burroughs, | 
Alexander Telfair, Doctor Daniell, Joseph Cum- | 
ming, and Thomas Young. 

Resolved, Thata committee of three be appointed | 
by the chairman, to correspond with the interior | 
towns of Georgia, communicating to their citizens | 
the proceedings in this place, and soliciting a co- | 
operation in the proposed remonstrance to Con- | 
gress. The following were appointed by the 
chairman, to be a committee: Judge Wayne, 8. 
B. Parkman, G. B. Cumming. 

Resolved, That this meeting be now adjourned | 
to Thursday next, at 11 o’clock, A. M.; tobe held 
in the Exchange long room. 

W. B. BULLOCH, Chairman. 

Wm. Gaston, Secretary. 








| 


Savannau, February 12, 1824. 
A meeting of the merchants, planters, and others, 





of the city of Savannah, and its vicinity, was held 
at the Exchange, this day, in conformity with the 
adjournment from Monday last, to receive the re- 
port of the committee appointed to prepare a me- 
morial to Congress, remonstrating against the 
passage of the law proposing a new tariff. The 
committee attended accordingly, and reported a 
memorial to the meeting: Whereupon, it was 
Resolved, That the memorial be accepted and 
approved of, and that the same be forwarded, at as 
early a day as possible, to our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress; the same to be signed 
by the committee, and countersigned by the chair- 


man and rears: 
. B. BULLOCH, Chairman. 
Wo. Gaston, Secretary. 


To the honorable the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Congress of the United States : 


The memorial of the undersigned citizens of 
Georgia, residents in the city of Savannah, and 
county of Chatham, is respectfully submitted to 
your honorable body ; in which we beg leave to 
represent our objections toa “ Bill to amend the 
several acts for imposing duties on Imports,” as 
reported by the Committee of Manufactures, at the 
present session of Congress. 

We believe an increase of the tariff, on the prin- 
ciples of the bill referred to, will be oppressive to 
the great agricultural interests of the Union; in- 
jurious to the commercial prosperity of the nation, 
in its operation on every class of society, through- 
out the whole Republic; and of doubtful eventual 
advantage tothe small proportion intended to be 





| benefited. 


Your memorialists have ever felt that the policy 
of our Government was, to afford to the consumers 
of the country the means of supplying their wants 
in the cheapest mode, whether the articles required 
are the products of foreign or domestic labor. If 
the domestic manufacturer can come into equal 
competition with the foreign, he must trust to the 


national feeling in his favor to insure him a pre- 
| ference. But, if the workshops of Europe can 


can furnish the consumer at a lower rate, shall he 
be compelled to purchase of the home manufacturer, 


| because he has not the talent, the skill, or enter- 
| prise, to compete with the foreign ? Who, there- 


fore, seeks from the Government a bounty, at the 
expense of the great body of the people ? 

he cotton, rice, tobacco, flour, &c., produced 
by agricultural labor, contend with the growth of 
other countries ; and to us there appears no good 
reason that our manufactures aad be exempted 
from the ordinary laws of trade, by receiving the 
benefits of the exclusion of foreign articles, which 
gives them the advantages of monopoly. 

The power of Congress to “ lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises,” does not, in the 
opinion of your memorialists, delegate the right to 
lay duties and imposts in such an oppressive form 
as to make a resort to taxes and excises the neces 
sary consequence ; nor is the power given to levy 
them in such a manner, as to operate as a bounty 
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toan inconsiderable few, to the injury of all the: 


other interests of the Republic. 


Your memorialists believe that the systems of | tures, a home competition will 


monopolies and excessive im 


a to. Thus, your memorialists believe, that, 
y the rapid investment of capital in manufac- 
produced, more 


ts, long maintained | dangerous in its consequences to manufactories 


by usage, had their origin in the ignorance, the | already established than foreign rivalship, re- 
es, 


strugg 
such a state of affairs has been produved, that 


and jealousies, of remote times; and | strained by moderate duties. 


The Southern States cannot participate the 


change is considered difficult, or impossible; and | benefits or profits of manufacturing, being agri- 


adherence to them the safest course. But in this 
country, this system of legislation, intended to 
benefit the few, and impoverish the larger propor- 
portion, has been found contrary to the spirit of 
our institutions, and, therefore, to the interests of 
the great body of the people; and we have acted 
on another, which has operated to produce a gen- 
eral distribution of wealth; and our past prosperity, 
and rapid growth, furnish the most unequivocal 
proofs of its excellence. Your memorialists con- 
jure you not to depart from it. 

Your memorialists know that the profits of ag- 
riculture are small; yet, if the bill to increase the 
tariff prevail, that interest will be called on to 
pay, in the form of a bounty to the manufacturer, 
the duty which it nows pays to the Government ; 
withdraw this duty from the Treasury of the 
Union, and the inevitable consequences are, a 
failure to meet the annual expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and a resort to direct taxation. We 
contend that the loss vastly outweighs the present 
proposed advantage. In the present state of com- 
merce and agriculture, their interests are insepa- 
rable, and a measure injurious to one, will materi- 
ally affect the prosperity of the other. Cut off 
from foreign nations the privilege of exchanging 
commodities with us, and you lessen the demand 
for the raw materials of agriculture, and you in- 
jure the commerce depending on it, and abstract 
from both the ability to bear the public burdens. 
Our commerce has, hitherto, with untrammelled 
energy, Visited every portion of the earth, estab- 
lished our name among distant nations, and sup- 
ported and nourished our seamen, from whom we 
derive much of our wealth, and the larger part 
of our distinction as a nation. We apprehend 
the spirit of the system proposed for encouraging 
manufactures, will exchange our seamen for the 
sickly unmanly population of manutactories. 

Your memorialists believe the increased and in- 
creasing duties proposed by the tariff will produce 
measures of retaliation on the a of foreign Gov- 
ernments, by the imposition of additional imposts, 
on American cottons, and they will look to other 
countries for their supplies, where exchanges of 
commodities can take place. This important 
staple of the South must be lessened, and the cap- 
ital employed in it by agriculture and commerce 
directed to other objects, or large supplies remain 
on our hands, unconsumed by the manufacturers 
of this country ; and further, the profits of man- 
ufactures, fostered as proposed by this bill, pre- 
sent the prospect of profitable investment to those 
capitalists who shall first embark in the business. 
The example of these will be followed by others, 
and allurements will be held out, and the way 
opened for that wild speculation which the enter- 
prising character of the nation is too prone to 


cultural and commercial ; and, for our own sec- 
tion of this State, and in behalf of the known in- 
terests of all the other districts, we, with the other 
nine millions not engaged in manufactures, de- 
mand an exemption from the excessive taxes, or 
imposts, for the benefit of less than four hundred 
thousand. They have voluntarily chosen to em- 
bark in this business, and they ought to have 
commenced under better calculations than those 
founded on wringing out contributions from the 
two other more important interests of the country. 

Your memorialists cannot avoid again advert- 
ing to the large amount and value of the cotton 
produced in the Southern States, and the com- 
paratively small consumption at home. About 
siz hundred thousand bales were produced in the 
year 1822; and we compute the domestic con- 
sumption, in the year 1823, at not more than sizty 
thousand bales. hat shall be done with the ex- 
cess, if you should, by burdensome imposts on 
British manufactures, shut that market against 
us? We may be obliged with true Asiatic policy, 
to destroy one part that we may insure a market 
for the other. 

Your memorialists perceive, by examination of 
the newly proposed amendments of the tariff, that, 
on many articles of the first necessity with us, the 
duties are to be increased.. We particularly men- 
tion coarse woollens, osnaburgs, cotton bagging, 
and our chief implements of agriculture ; and to 
these we would call your most especial attention. 

Your memorialists had hoped that the gradual 
increase of duties heretofore made, would have 
been sufficient to satisfy the claims of manufac- 
turers; but, as their demands increase with the 
protection afforded them, we pray that the pro- 
posed additions to the tariff be rejected by your 
body. 

Your memorialists would sum up their remarks 
by expressing their belief that the proposed tariff 
will be oppressive, in its operation, to the great 
landed, agricultural, and commercial interests of 
the country; unjust, as calculated to force upon 
the people the burden of direct taxes, not war 
ranted by a state of peace; doubtful in its ulti- 
mate advantages to that interest which is now 
asking encouragement ; and certain only in being 
oppressive to the great body of the people. For 
these reasons we lay this memorial before you, 
and respectfully ask that no increase or modifica- 
tion of the existing tariff be made, except, only, 
with the single object of meeting the annual ex- 
penditures of the Government, and the gradual 
redemption of the public debt, the only legitimate 
causes of taxation in times of profound peace. 

GEORGE JONES, 
And Others. 
Wa. Gaston, Secretary. 
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MEMORIAL 
Of sundry merchants, traders, and other citizens of 
Baltimore-—March 3, 1824. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of the subscribers, merchants 
and traders, and citizens of Baltimore, respect- 
fully represents: 

hat your memorialists have viewed with deep 
concern the progress of the bill now pending be- 
fore your honorable bodies, which has for its ob- 
ject the establishment of a new tariff, or to amend 
the several acts imposing duties on imports. 

The provisions of that bill, if carried into exe- 
cution, your memorialists apprehend, will serious- 
ly affect their rights and interest, as well as the 
rights and interest of the largest portion of the 
community. 

Under our free and happy Government every 
citizen is at liberty to employ his capital, labor, 
and resources, of every kind, in the way that he 
may deem most profitable, useful, or agreeable, to 
himself, provided it does not violate law or the 
rights and privileges of others. It is the great 
and important office of Government to give equal 
protection to all lawful occupations, and never to 
cherish or exalt one at the expense of others. A 
deviation from this principle cannot fail to work 
injury and injustice. The very heavy duties 
contemplated by the bill in question, on many 
articles of foreign production, amount to a pro- 


hibition of their importation, and in the same de- | gret that they cannot say the same of our com- 
ree operate in a premium or bounty to the manu-| merce and navigation. 


acturer of the like article in this country. By | depressed to a degree that excites serious alarm, 


this operation the merchant is checked in the free- 
dom of his pursuits, and the consumer is heavily 
taxed. One part of the community is likely to be 
exalted at the expense of all the rest, and of course 
the law would be partial and unjust. Our Gov- 
ernment was instituted for the purpose of promo- 
ting the general welfare, and when it deviates 
from this course, it ceases to be useful. The citi- 
zen who has embarked his fortune in commerce, 
or navigation, or agriculture, is —— entitled 
to the protection and encouragement of Govern- 
ment with the manufacturer; nor ought the strong 
arm of Government to be ever extended for the 

urpose of elevating the one above the other. 

hat this would be the result of the proposed new 
system, if carried into execution, may be demon- 
strated, and has been already shown by the me- 
morials already presented to your honorable body, 
by the New York Chamber of Commerce, and 
others. It will interfere, too, with the exchange 
of commodities with other nations. If we do not 
buy their manufactures they will not be custom- 
ers for the produce of our country. This abridg- 
ment of commercial rights is an immediate loss to 
the merchant, and will be an incalculable injury 
to the cultivators of cotton, rice, and tobacco, and 
commerce generally, provided a spirit of retalia- 
tion is exerted in other countries, and a system of 
countervailing duties is adopted by them, than 
which, no event in the womb of time is more 
probable. 
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A direct and certain effect of extravagant or 
excessive duties is to introduce smuggling. No 
evil is more to be shunned than this, in a country, 
and under a Government, constituted as ours is. 
If ever it is encouraged by a respectable portion 
of the community, however small, it will quickly 
grow into extensive practice, and will require 
more force than the Navy and Army of the Uni- 
ted States to put it down. The immoral effect 
and the injury to the public revenue and to the 
fair traders, will be felt for ages. Our republican 
institutions rest, for support, on the virtue of the 
people, and wise legislators will deprecate every 
measure that has a tendency to corrupt them. 
The new tariff, your memorialists humbly con- 
ceive, is one of this character. If the object of 
the depending bill is not to exalt one occupation 
at the expense of all the others, your memorialists 
are ata en to understand for what purpose it is 
introduced. It cannot be for revenue. The old 
order of things has filled the Treasury to over- 
flowing. This result has been produced without 
oppression, and all rejoice in it. Why change a 
certainty for a doubtiul experiment, with odious 
and alarming features? Such conduct, your me- 
morialists humbly conceive, is not compatible 
with wisdom or policy. It certainly is not com- 

tible with the spirit of our free Constitution. 

he manufactures of the country are amply pro- 
tected at present. They flourish wherever they 
are conducted with skill and prudence, and are 
very able to stand alone. Your memorialists re- 


These languish, and are 


and are most worthy of the fostering care of 
Congress. They have been sources of wealth, and 
have yielded the means of support to Government. 

Your memorialists might urge other and pow- 
erful arguments against the passage of the bill in 
question into a law. But the subject has been 
already so ably treated in the New York and 
other memorials, that more need not be stated at 
present. Your memorialists concur in the senti- 
ments and opinions of these memorials, and be- 
lieve, with their commercial brethren in other 
places, that the evils of the new system, if adopt- 
ed, will preponderate over the good to be expected 
from it; that, in principle, it is unjust, and, in 
practice, will be oppressive to a great majority; 
that it will injure commerce, navigation, and ag- 
riculture. That it is calculated, in its operation, 
to benefit the few at the expense, and to the-great 
injury, of the many; and that it will promote 
smuggling, impair the revenue, and destroy the 
fair trader. 

Your memorialists, therefore, pray that the bill 
may not pass intoalaw. And they will pray, &c. 








MEMORIAL 
Of Sundry Farmers of the State of Pennsylvania.— 
March 3, 1824. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 


The memorial of the subscribers, citizens of 
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the city and county of Philadelphia, respectfully 
showeth : 

That the existing tariff requires an early and 
thorough revision, so as to remove the strong ob- 
jections to which it is liable in its present form. 

L. It is manifestly unjust and impolitic; as, 
contrary to the first prineiples of policy and jus- 
tice, it Imposes oppressive duties on necessaries of 
life, some of them used wholly by the poor, and 
adinits on low duties conveniences and luxuries, 
some of them used wholly, and all of them chiefly, 
by the wealthy. The duties on molasses is about 
42 per cent.; on brown sugar 100 to 120; on 
bohea tea 120; on souchopg 150; and on salt 
180. Whereas gold and silver plate, jewels, lace 
and lace veils, watches, &c., pay but 74; clocks, 
silks, satins, eambrie linens, bombazets, gauzes, 
and Canton crapes, but 15—China, elegant cut- 
lery, girandoles, and lustres, but 20—and plated 
ware, fine muslins, calicoes, kerseymere, broad- 
cloth, cashmere, and merino shawls, Brussels and 
other carpets, but 25. To show the extreme vio- 
lation of justice in this respect, it will be sufficient 
to state, that 100 dollars worth of salt, 180 dol- 
lars worth of brown sugar, 150 dollars worth of 
bohea tea, or 120 dollars worth of souchong, pay 
as much duty as 720 dollars worth of Brussels 
carpets, Cashmere or merino sha wls, or broadcloth ; 
900 dollars worth of porcelain or girandoles; 
1,200 dollars worth of silks, satins, gauzes, or 
Canton crapes ; or 2,400 dollars worth of silver 
plate, jewels, lace, or lace veils. We feel confi- 
dent that the most aristocratical or despotic Gov- 
ernment in Europe cannot furnish a more shock- 
ing instance of partiality towards the rich and 
oppression of the poor. 

I. The tariff is liable to ebjection on the score 
of partiality on another ground. It protects cer- 
tain species of the productions of the national in- 
dustry by exorbitant duties, and exposes to ruin, 
from foreign rivalship, those citizens employed 
on other productions, entitled, on every ground of 
justice, to equal protection. We have seen that 
the wealthy sugar planter is protected by a duty 
of one hundred per cent. The tobacco planter is 
protected by a duty on manufactured tobacco 
of 10 cents per 1b., which, at the ordinary rates 
abroad, is also one hundred percent. Both these 
articles are bulky, and subject to very heavy 
freight, averaging probably at least fifteen per 
cent. ; whereas the poor stocking weaver has only 
a protection of 20 per cent.; the manufacturer of 
fine muslins and woollen goods only 25 per cent. ; 
and the manufacturer of ironmongery, steel, cop- 
per, tin, brass, and lead, only 20 per cent. The 


selves, regardless of the equal rights of their fel- 
low-citizens, have united ina solid phalanx, to 
vote down the proposition. On this extraordinary 
conduct, it would be wholly superfluous to offer 
the comments which will readily present them- 
selves to your honorable houses. 

The tariff is liable to strong objections on other 
grounds. 

III. For the encouragement of national ‘indus- 
try, the wise nations of Europe have almost uni- 
versally admitted raw materials at low duties, or 
duty free. This principle is recognised in our 
tariff in many cases. But in others it imposes 
equal and sometimes higher duties on bulky raw 
materials, than on the articles fabricated of them. 

Flax and wool pay a duty of 15 percent. Hemp 
a duty equal to 33; cotton a duty equal to about 
374. Whereas linens—all other articles made of 
flax—camlets, and calimancoes, pay but fifteen. 
Hempen cloth, (except Russia and German linens, 
Russia and Holland duck,) pay but 20 per cent. ; 
fine cottons 25, and cotton stockings only 20. 
Thus, in some cases, the raw material pays 50 
and 60 per cent. more duty than the manufac- 
tured article. 

We would observe that the bounty on British 
linens at five pence per yard is 20 per cent.—at 
six pence per yard is 25 per cent.—and on higher 
priced, from 10 to 25; whereas our duty, as above, 
is only 15. Thus the bounty on low priced linens 
pays not only the duty but the freight. 

We have never objected, nor do we now object, 
to the liberal protection afforded to commerce, 
which has been guarded by every precaution that 
legislative wisdom could devise. e have never 
murmured nor repined at the enormous expense 
it entails on us, for fleets, armies, and ambassadors. 
But we must deeply regret, that whatever distress 
prevails among the manufacturers—(as, for in- 
stance, in the disastrous years 1819, ’20, and ’21, 
when ruin spread among them far and wide,) 
whenever any attempt has been made to afford 
them relief, the merchants have united their par- 
amount influence with as much zeal to defeat the 
measure, and prevent the relief of their fellow- 
citizens, as if their own vital interests were about 
to be destroyed—or as if the manufacturers were 
not equally entitled to the protection of the Gov- 
ernment with themselves. 

We will enumerate some of the great advantages 
enjoyed by the merchants, and wish them con- 
trasted with the additional protection for manu- 
facturers proposed by Mr. Baldwin’s bill. 

1. Foreign vessels are absolutely prohibited, 
under penalty of confiscation, from carrying on 


freights on some of these latter articles are not! the coasting trade; thus securing it to our own 


above 2; on others 8, 9, or 10 per cent. 

It is with strong feelings, which we will not 
express, but which may be readily conceived, that 
we have observed, whenever an attempt has been 
made to afford further protection, by an increase 
of the existing duties, for instance, on woollen 
and fine cotton manufactures from 25 to 33 per 
cent.; on manufactures of iron, steel, brass, cop- 
per, &c., from 20 to 25, that the tobacco and 


sugar planters, thus exorbitantly protected them- ' 


merchants exclusively. 
| 2. Goods imported in foreign vessels pay an 
addition of ten per cent. on the duties charged on 
those imported in American vessels. 

3. American vessels pay but six cents per ton 
on entry ; foreign vessels, not on the most favor- 
able footing, 50 cents. A difference of 700 per 
cent. 

4. The duty on souchong and other black teas 
in American vessels is 25 cents per pound; on 
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imperial and gunpowder, 50; on hyson and 
rn hyson, 40; ced on hyson skin, and other 

reen teas, 28: whereas, in foreign vessels, the 
Soon are 34, 68, 56, and 38 cents; making a dif- 
ference of duty in favor of the American mer- 
chant, of no less than 37 per cent. 

These and other advantages early elevated the 

American tonnage to the second rank in the scale 
of nations—and would alone be sufficient to prove 
the wanes and immense advan of protect- 
ing national industry from overwhelming foreign 
competition. Had the let-us-alone policy prevailed 
in regard to our shipping, we would never have 
attained the rank which we now hold. 
_ Against the proposed measure a Constitutional 
objection has been raised. It is very confidently 
asserted, that Congress possesses no right to im- 
pose duties to protect manufactures, or for any 
other purpose than revenue. We respectfully con- 
ceive that this objection will not stand investiga- 
tion. The high duty on manufactured tobacco, 
coeval with the Government itself, was intended 
for the protection of the tobacco planter. It has 
no reference whatever to revenue; as the whole 
amount collected from tobacco, since the Govern- 
ment was formed, would not pay the salary of a 
naval officer for a single year. The high duties 
on foreign spirits were imposed to aid the farmer, 
by protecting the distillation of American spirits, 
and thus securing him a market for his grain. 
The high duty on hemp was originally laid to 
enable the planters of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, to cultivate that article, as at that time, [1789,] 
rice and indigo, their two leading staples, had 
sunk so low in price, as not to be worth culti- 
vating. 

Among the objections to the modification of 
the tarifl, great emphasis is laid on its tendency 
to promote smuggling. The chief duties proposed 
by Mr. Baldwin’s tariff, were those on woollens 
and fine cottons, 33 per cent. instead of 25; 25 
per cent. on manufactures of iron, steel, brass, 
copper, tin, lead, &c., instead of 20; and, for sake 
of revenue, 25 per cent. on silks and linens. We 
respectfully conceive that it is sufficient to meet 
this objection, to state, that while we impose 120 
and 150 per cent. on teas, 100 per cent. on pepper, 
50 per cent. on pimento, 100 per cent. on spirits 
and sugar, 50, 60,75, and 80 per cent. on wines, 
it is utterly inconsistent to allege the danger of 
smuggling, as a necessary result of imposing du- 
ties of 25 and 33 per cent. 

We wish to meet one other objection to the 
protection of manufactures—the danger of extor- 
tion—after the example of the period of the war, 
in which prices were raised, as it is said, exor- 
bitantly. It might be sufficient to repel this ob- 
jection, to state, that the great rise of raw mate- 
rials, wool for instance, from 75 cents to three 
and four dollars per |b., would have warranted a 


tobacco from ninety-six to one hundred and eighty- 
five dollars; and that on the declaration of war, 
most imported articles were raised at once 20, 30, 
40, and 50 percent. We trust that these plain facts, 
on which we forbear to dilate, will set this ob- 
jection at rest forever, with all men who regard 
their character. 

Hitherto we have considered the subject merely 
as regards the prosperity of our manufactures— 
and the equal claims of our manufacturers. We 
now wish to consider it on higher ground—in a 
grand nationa! point of view. 

We have been at peace for or 
years. No great national calamity has visited us 
during that period. We have been blest with super- 
abundance of all the fruits of the earth. Of one 
| of the most valuable raw materials in the world, 
we produce, at least, three-fifths of the entire con- 
sumption of Europe and America. Our natural, 
moral, and political advantages, never were ex- 
ceeded, perhaps never equalled, in the annals of the 
human race. Under a good system we could not 
possibly have failed to enjoy great prosperity— 
every order, condition, profession, and trade would 
thrive. Full employment would be had for every 
man, ieienak child, disposed to industry. The 
country would exhibit the appearance ofa terrestrial 
paradise—and would really hold out “an asylum 
to the oppressed of all nations.” But to the mem- 
bers of your honorable houses, coming from the 
East and the West, the North and the South, we 
appeal for the truth of the following facts :—that, 
with the exception of certain situations and occu- 
| pations, enjoying particular advantages, depression 
| pervades the land—that so much of the industry 
required to supply our wants, is performed in for- 
eign countries, that almost every rank and condition 
‘in life, every trade, profession, and occupation, 
is crowded—that most of our great staples, al- 
though reduced in quantity since the year 1801, 
(notwithstanding an increase in our population 
of 87 per cent.,) are so far beyond the demand of 
the ~— markets, as to reduce the price below 
what affords a reasonable remuneration to the 
cultivator; in one word, that with all the bless- 
ings that could be desired to secure national hap- 
piness, the situation of the country is very far, 
indeed, from prosperous. 
| That a change of our system is requisite, must 
therefore be obvious to the most superficial ob- 
server. That nothing further can be done for 
commerce, is equally clear. For agriculture, 
which, with few exceptions, has the exclusive 
supply of the nation, little is within the power of 
Congress. But the department of manufactures 
affords ample scope for healing the wounds of 
| the nation. 
No country ever fully availed itself of its ad- 
| vantages, which devoted an over proportion of its 
industry to agriculture. Let us examine the case 


| nearly nine 











greater rise than actually took place. But we/of Italy, Spain, Portugal, Ireland, and Poland, 
beg leave to observe that, in the year 1815, at the | rich in the utmost profusion of the gifts of na- 
period of the enaction of the present tariff, when | ture—and with vast surplusses of all the necessaries 
the clamor against extortion was first excited, and | of life, yet exhibiting, amidst boundless abundance, 
zealously urged, flour rose from eight to ten dol- | the most afflicting scenes of wretchedness and 
lars; upland cotton from 13 to 20 cents—and misery, in all its gradesand forms. The bounties 
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of Heaven are lavished on them in vain. Their 
demands for the productions of the manufacturing 
nations are imperious and increasing—but the de- 
mands for their productions are fluctuating, and 
subject to the variations of seasons in the nations 
on which they depend. Of this the United States 
have had dear-bought experience during every 

riod of their existence. It is probable that this 

uctuation has caused losses to our citizens, within 
the last thirty years, to the amount of from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars. On this all important subject, we present 
the luminous view of Alexander Hamilton: 

“There are natural causes tending to render the 
external demand for the surplus of agricultural! nations 
a precarious reliance. The differences of seasons in 
the countries which are the consumers, make immense 
differences in the produce of their own soils, in dif- 
ferent years, and consequently in the degrees of their 
necessity for foreign supply. Plentiful harvests with 
them, especially if similar ones occur at the same time 
in the countries which are the furnishers, occasion, of 
course, a glut in the markets of the latter.” 

The proportion of the population of Great 
Britain employed in agriculture is about 33 per 
cent.; in Ireland, about 75; in the United States, 
about 84. If the proportion were reduced to 70 
or 75, and the consumers of the produce of the 
soil proportionably increased, we should export 
less of our produce, and, reasoning by analogy, 
and from experience, receive 20, 30, 40, or 50 per 
cent. more for the reduced quantity than now for 
the whole. Our statistics furnish innumerable 
examples in proof of this theory. We shall quote 
only two. ‘The export of flour in 1819, was only 
750,660 barrels, of which the average price was 
$8, and the amount $6,005,280. ‘The export of 
1820, was 1,177,036 barrels, which so far glutted 
the foreign market, as to reduce the price to $4 50, 
and the whole amount to $5,296,664. The export 
of cotton in 1819, was 87,997,045 lbs., which 
produced $21,081,771. The export of 1820, was 
127,860,152 lbs., and the great increase so far 
reduced the price that the proceeds were only 
$22,308,667. The general tenor of our export 
trade goes to establish this theory beyond all con- 
troversy. 

Our system has had a fair trial for thirty-four 
years of peace, with the exception of a short war 
of two years and a half. After enjoying all the 
immense advantages of a neutral commerce for 
above seventeen years, it found us, at the com- 
mencement of a perilous warfare, totally unpre- 
pared for the emergency, in regard to finances, 
and the means of providing a large proportion of 
the articles most essential to human comfort and 
convenience; among which must be enumerated 
the great articles of clothing. The woollen man- 
ufacture had been so wholly neglected, and we 
were so dependent on European supplies, that we 
were unable to furnish a few thousand dollars 
worth of blankets for the Indians. Our cotton 
manufacture was at so low an ebb, that our whole 
consumption of the raw material, in 1810, was 
only 3,000,000 Ibs., though in that year we ex- 
ported 93,000,000 Ibs. hereas, by a proper 





mina t both of those branches might have 
en raised to full maturity so as to have supplied 
our utmost wants. Our system inflicted on the 
nation, throughout the whole war, the most dan- 
gerous feebleness in regard to our fiscal resources. 
To meet the demands of the country for clothin 
and other necessary articles, for which we ha 
depended on Europe, manufactories were hastily 
established, with slender capitals, great inexperi- 
ence, deficiency of machinery, and under almost 
every other disadvantage which could militate 
against great undertakings. The energy and in- 
telligence of our citizens overcame them all. In 
a few months they attained a perfection, without 
Governmental aid, which other nations required 
many years and great aid from Government ‘to 
attain. Millions of money were invested in those 
grand establishments—but peace unfortunately 
blasted and blighted the flattering prospects; 
ruined probably two-thirds of the manufacturers ; 
and sacrificed the same proportion of the capital 
thus invested. A timely aid at that period, such 
as the nations of Europe affurd their manufac- 
turers, would have averted the desolation that 
ensued. 

With one other view of our affairs, so far as 
regards the interests and safety of the nation, we 
shall conclude this memorial. Great Britain and 
France, exhausted by a protracted and destructive 
warfare, of above twenty years, in which the 
former expended $7,000,000,000, and the latter 
$4,400,000,000, are now, by protecting the industry 
of their subjects in all its forms, reviving from the 
consequences of this state of things. They are 
rapidly paying off their national debts—reducing 
the amount of their taxes—wonderfully extending 
their manufactures and commerce—and increasing 
in wealth and resources. Great Britain has within 
the last year established an effective sinking fund 
of $22,500,000. Our situation exhibits a melan- 
choly contrast. Our debt is diminishing slowly— 
our sinking fund is annihilated—our manufactures, 
coarse cottons excepted, make slender progress— 
our commerce is generally depressed—property is 
reducing in value—and circulation is excessively 
sluggish. In a word, so far as regards this por- 
tion of the Union, to use the language of the 
directors of the Philadelphia Bank: “ The mer- 
cantile embarrassments of the country for some 
years past have been so severely felt by persons of 
all ranks in society, and the miseries of poverty 
have invaded the firesides of so many of our re- 
spectable fellow-citizens,” that to change a system, 
which has produced so many evils, is imperiously 
necessary. We, therefore, respectfully pray that 
the tariff may be so modified, as to afford that pro- 
tection to manufactures which our Government 
affords to commerce. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LANDS. 


Resolution and Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio, upon the subject of the Lands set apart 
for the purpose of Public Schools—Marchi0, 1824. 


Resolved, That the following memorial be sub- 
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mitted to the Congress of the United States, dur- 
ing ee present session, or so soon as may be prac- 
ticable. 


The Memorial of the State of Ohio, in General As- 
sembly, respectfully represents : 


That, by the act of Congress of the United 
States, passed the 30th day of April, in the year 
1802, the following among other propositions were 
offered to the Convention to be assembled for the 
formation of a State Government for the people 
of the eastern division of the territory Northwest 
of the Ohio, including the State of Ohio; that is 
to say: that the section number sixteen, in every 
township, and where such section had been sold, 
other lands equivalent thereto should be granted 
to the inhabitants of such township for the use of 
schools. 

Sccondly, That the six miles reservation, in- 
cluding the salt springs, commonly called the 
Scioto salt springs, the salt spring near the Musk- 
ingum river, and in the military tract, with the 
sections of land which include the same, should 
be granted to the said State’ for the use of the 
people thereof: Provided, The said Legislature 
should never sell nor lease the same for a longer 
period than ten years. 

That the foregoing propositions, when acted 
upon and considered in convention of Ohio, and 
by an ordinance passed the 29th day of November, 
in the year 1802, the aforesaid propositions were 
accepted: Provided, that the following modifica- 
tions should be made thereto, that is to say: that, 
in addition to the first propusitions securing the 
section number sixteen, in every township, within 
certain tracts to the inhabitants thereof for the 
use of schools, a like donation, equal to the one 
thirty-sixth part of the amount of the lands in the 
United States’ military tract, should be made for 
the support of schools within that tract; and also 
that the like provision should be made for. the 
support of schools in the Virginia Reservation, so 
far as the unlocated lands in that tract would sup- 
ply the proportion, after the warrants issued from 
said State should have been satisfied; and also 
that a donation of the same kind, or such provi- 
sion as Congress should deem expedient, should 
be made to the inhabitants of the Connecticut Re- 
serve ; and that out of all the lands which might 
thereafter be purchased of the Indian tribes by the 
United States, and lying within the State of Ohio, 
that the one thirty-sixth part should be given as 
aforesaid for the support of public schools; and 
that all lands before mentioned to be appropriated 
for the use of schools should be vested in the Le- 
gislature of said State of Ohio, in trust for said 
purpose. 

That a certain proportion of the lands lying 
within the State of Ohio had already been dis- 
posed of by the United States; and by patent da- 
ted on the 13th day of September, in the year 
1794, certain lands therein described were granted 
unto John Cleves Symmes, reserving to the United 
States out of each township within the same, lot 
numbered sixteen, for the use of schools, being one 





thirty-sixth part of the whole tract granted as 
aforesaid. 

That a certain tract had also been granted unto 
Manassah Cutler, and others, under the name of 
the Ohio Company, in which, lot number sixteen, 
being one thirty-sixth part, was also reserved for 
the use of schools; in addition to which are the 
appropriations for the Ohio and Miami Universi- 
ty, but to which last appropriations to the Ohio 
and Miami University your memorialists have 
only adverted as not being intended to be embra- 
ced in the prayer of the memorial herewith sub- 
mitted. 

That the ordinances of the convention of Ohio, 
of November, 1802, gave rise to the act of Con- 

ress of the United States of the 3d day of March, 
in the year 1803, by which it was enacted more 
specifically — rietie 

Firstly. That certain quarter townships in the 
tract commonly called the United States’ military 
tract, and in said act particularly described, amount- 
ing to the one thirty-sixth part of the estimated 
whole amount of lands within that tract: 

Secondly. That certain other quarter townships 
in the same United States’ military tract, and in 
said act particularly described, for the use of the 
tract of country commonly called the Connecticut 
Reserve, were also by said act granted or reserved. 

Thirdly. So much of that tract within this State 
commonly called the Virginia Military Reserva- 
tion, as would amount to one thirty-sixth part of 
the whole tract, was also granted, to be selected 
by the Legislature of the State of Ohio, out of 
the unlocated lands in that tract, after the war- 
rants issued from the State of Virginia should 
have been satisfied. 

Fourthly. There was also granted and secured 
by the same act, one thirty-sixth part of all the 
lands of the United States lying in the State of 
Ohio, to which the Indian title had not been ex- 
tinguished, which might thereafter be purchased 
of the Indian tribes by the United States, which 
thirty-sixth part should consist of the sections 
number sixteen, in each township. The specified 
and declared object of the aforesaid grants and 
reservations were for the use of common schools 
within the several districts of country therein 
specified, and were, as your memorialists conceive, 
granted upon full consideration arising from the 
increased value of the remaining lands belonging 
to the United States, and also from the relinquish- 
ment on the part of the State of Ohio, of the right 
to tax the lands of the United States within the 
State of Ohio, until five years after the sale there- 
of ; and that it was by the aforesaid act expressly 
declared, that the several appropriations for 
schools, made therein, were in conformity with 
and in consideration of the conditions agreed on 
by the State of Ohio, by the ordinance of the con- 
vention of said State, bearing date of the 29th 
day of November, in the year 1802, and herein- 
before particularly referred to. — 

That your memorialists conceive that it was the 
intention of the parties to the compact aforesaid, 
that one-thirty-sixth part of all the lands within 
the State of Ohio, should be granted to the people 
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thereof, for the use of common schools, and should | establishing a system of common free schools 
be placed under the control of the Legislature | throughout the State. 
thereof ; and that this construction is warranted | That, in relation to the lands already appro- 
by the spirit, and even by the letter, of the different | priated, as above described, the Legislature of the 
acts of the Congress of the United States, when | State of Ohio, in pursuance of the trust aforesaid, 
considered in relation to the ordinance of the | and in aid of the great and important object con- 
State of Ohio, above referred to, and to which a| templated, have resorted to various methods of 
direct reference is had by the aforesaid last recited | rendering them productive, and in particular that 
act of the Congress of the United States. of leasing them to such individuals as have ap- 
That, when it was afterwards ascertained, that | plied therefor; that experience, however, has fully 
the grant aforesaid, in relation to the tract of | demonstrated that this fund will be wholly una- 
country, commonly called the Virginia Military | vailing, in their hands, in its present shape. That, 
Reserva::.a, would be rendered wholly inopera-| in order that the beneficial and, laudable objects 
tive in consequence of the limitation and condi- | contemplated by the er aforesaid, may be se- 
tion thereunto annexed, by reason of the great| cured to the people of the State of Ohio, it will, 
and uncertain amount of warrants which had} as your memorialists conceive, be necessary that 
been issued by the State of Virginia, together with | the Legislature should possess the unlimited con- 
the extended period for locating the same, the} trol over the lands aforesaid, with the power of 
Congress of the United States, in pursuance of | disposing of them in fee. 
the stipulations of the compact aforesaid, by the| ‘The objections which are urged against the 
act passed the 2d day of March, in the year 1807, | present mode of administering that fund, are, in 
appropriated eighteen quarter townships and three | the first place, that, by reason of the facilities 
sections, as are in said act described, for the use| which the State of Ohio affords of acquiring a 
of schools, in that tract of land, in the State of | property,in real estate, a necessity exists of leasing 
Ohio, commonly called Virginia Military Reser- | the lands in question to persons almost wholly des- 
vation, which were, by the said act, also vested | titute of pecuniary means, whereby the avails of 
in the Legislature, in trust for the use aforesaid. | those lands are rendered, at least, uncertain. In 
That, at the period when the act aforesaid, | consequence, also, that, as these lands are de- 
making an appropriation for the tract, commonly | tached over the whole State of Ohio, the expense 
called the Connecticut Reserve, was passed, the | which must necessarily be incurred, by creating 
Indian title had been extinguished to that part | a superintendence over them, render them much 
only which lies east of the Cuyahoga river, and | less productive than your memorialists conceive 
the appropriation was made only in relation to| they might be rendered if the lands were sold, and. 
that part to which the Indian title had been ex- | the proceeds concentrated in one fund. 
tinguished, and consisted of a tract equal to one| The fact, also, before adverted to, that these 
thirty-sixth part of the reserve to which the In-| lands must necessarily be intrusted to the posses- 
dian title had been so extinguished, since which | sion of those of the lowest class of the commu- 
time, the Indian title to that part of the reserve | nity, and who possess no permanent interest in 
lying west of the Cuyahoga river, has been ex-! the soil, has produced a waste upon these lands, 
tinguished by the United States, for, and on ac- | of their timber, and otherwise, equal, perhaps, to 
count of, the State of Connecticut, who made the | the whole revenue which may have been derived 
necessary appropriations for that purpose. from them. The fact, also, that, by holding them 
That, as your memorialists conceive it was in | under the present tenure, your memorialists are 
conformity with the spirit and intention of the | compelled to offer, upon lease, so great a propor- 
compact aforesaid, and formed a material item of | tion of their soil, as will invite and retain a pop- 
the consideration which induced the State of Ohio | ulation within her boundaries, of a character not 
to make the concession they did make under that | to be desired, and, in amount, so great as to create 
compact, that they should receive, in return, lands | an evil which can only be conceived of, in a 
equal to one thirty-sixth part of all the lands with- | country where every individual, possessing a very 
in the State of Ohio, to be appropriated for the | moderate portion of industry and economy, may, 
use of common schools within said State. within a single year, appropriate to himself, in 
The Legislature of the State of Ohio, constru- | fee, a quantity of land sufficient to furnish means 
ing the terms and spirit of the compact, in the| of support for an ordinary family, is also a cir- 
manner above set forth, do not hesitate to repre- | cumstance which your memorialists conceive is 
sent to the United States, that, when the Indian | not undeserving of consideration. 
title was extinguished to the tract of country lying| While the State of Ohio, in common with her 
in the Connecticut Reserve west of the Cuya-| sister States, shall have her ordinary proportion 
hoga, the terms aforesaid required of the United | of idle and unprofitable members, this great pro- 
States, that a law should be passed, appropriating, | portion of land which must be held by lease, 
from their unlocated lands within the State of | must, of necessity, produce a corresponding feature 
Ohio, a tract equal to one-thirty-sixth part of the| in her population. Although many industrious 
Connecticut Reserve lying west of the Cuyahoga | and valuable citizens may be found among the 
river, and that they, relying on the justice and | lessees of school lands, yet it must be admitted 
good faith of the Government of the United States, | that the great body of those who constitute the 
confidently anticipated the passage of such an act | strength and basis of every Government, and who 
in aid of the exertions of the State of Ohio in! are to be considered as the friends of good order 
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and public improvement, are among those who 
are the owners as well as occupiers of the soil. 
These evils, as your memorialists conceive, arise 
wholly from the system of granting those lands 
upon leases, and are such as cannot be remedied 
by any course of legislation whatever, if, as some 
have supposed, the State have not the power, 
under the term of the original grant, of disposing 
of those Jands in fee. Notwithstanding your me- 
morialists may be of opinion that they alread 
possess this right, yet, so long as the question shall 
admit of any doubt, it must, of necessity, have the 
effect to restrain its exercise. It is true, that, if 
the forms of proceedings established. by States as 
the rule of action for its members, shall or can be 
brought to operate upon the States. themselves 
this question might, perhaps, be rendered still 
more uncertain; but your memorialists conceive, 
that the grants aforesaid being made to the people 
of the State of Ohio, through the medium of the 
Legislature, for the use of the people, that no lim- 
itations can have any operation, further than as 
it shall furnish an argument against diverting this 
fund from its original and legitimate object. The 
Legislature of the State of Ohio being, in all re- 
spects, sovereign, within the Constitution, their 
capacity to do any and every act in relation to 
property which its citizens hold in common, is, 
as they conceive, necessarily implied; nor can 
they acknowledge that any rule, other than the 
Constitution, can operate, with any obligatory 
effect, upon the power which has created the rules 
itself, except upon considerations of justice and 
policy towards those who may be affected by their 
acts. It may, it is true, be said, that these grants 
partake of the nature of a compact between the 
United States and the State of Ohio, and that, 
therefore, they are to be limited to their particular 
terms in relation to the State of Ohio. It is ad- 
mitted that the grant exists in consequence of a 
compact; but, inasmuch as the United States 
have received a full and valuable consideration, 
which formed the inducement of the grant, and 
inasmuch as they have not reserved to themselves 
any beneficial interest in the land aforesaid, or 
possibility of reversion, or any title whatever, it 
cannot be supposed that they can possess any 
controlling power. It may be urged, also, that, 
inasmuch as there has been no method pointed 
out in respect of the manner in which this trust 
should be executed, that the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio have an unlimited discretion in this 
rare and may avail themselves of every pos- 
si 

to those whom they represent. This argument, 
they conceive, is powerfully supported by the fact, 
that the same act grants to the State as well the 
school lands in question, as the six miles reserva- 
tion, including the Scioto salt springs; in respect 
of which latter the Legislature are expressly re- 
strained from selling the same, or leasing them, 
for a longer pé@riod than ten years; and that the 
inference, from this circumstance, is direct, that 
it was the intention of the parties to that compact 
that no such restraint should exist in relation to 


the other lands which did not come within this | 






e method of producing the greatest advaatage |- 








provision. While your memorialists have been 
thus particular in endeavoring to give the proper 
definition of the powers they possess, in order that 
no conclusions may hereafter be drawn unfavora- 
ble to their claim irom having made this applica- 
tion; and have thereby, perhaps, shown that, ina 
particular point of view, this application is wholly 
unnecessary, they are of opinion that an act of 
the Congress of the United States, declaratory of 
the extent of the grants aforesaid, will be produc- 
tive of much benefit, in case the Legislature of the 
State should hereafter determine to dis of the 
same. Thatit will have the full effectof removing 
every doubt in the minds of the purchasers, and 
thereby enhance the price which will be obtained 
for the same. 

Therefore, your memorialists represent that it 
would be of advantage, and conduce to the future 

rosperity of the State of Ohio, that a law of the 
United tates be passed, declaring the authority 
of the State of Ohio to dispose of the said lands 

ranted for the use of schools within said State in 
ee, and that the proceeds thereof be invested in 
some permanent fund, the proceeds of which shall 
be applied, under the directions of the Legislature, 
for the use of common schools within the town- 
ships or districts to which they were originally 
granted in said State, and for no other use and 
purpose whatever: Provided, That the sections 
numbered sixteen, granted as aforesaid for the use 
of schools, shall not be sold without the consent 
of the inhabitants of such original surveyed town- 
ship; and that they may be authorized and em- 
powered to sell and dispose of the aforesaid six 
miles reservation, including the Scioto salt springs, 
the salt springs near Muskingum river, and in the 
military tract, with the sections of land which 
includes the same, and apply the proceeds thereof 
to such literary purposes as the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio may hereafter direct. 

Resolved further, That the Governor be requested 
to forward the foregoing memorial to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and take such order 
and disposition of the funds as shall seem to him 


roper. 
ire JOSEPH RICHARDSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
ALLEN TRIMBLE, 


Speaker of the Senate. 
Fspruary 26, 1824. 








PROTECTION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


Memorial of the Pennsylvania Society for the Encour- 
agement of American Manufactures. —Presented the 
15th March, 1824. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


United States in Congress assembled : 
The memorial of the Board of Managers of the 


Pennsylvania Society for the Encouragement of 
American Manufactures respectfully showeth : 


That they have read with attention a memorial 


presented to your honorable bodies by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of this city, and feel themselves 
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bound to point out sundry material errors in point 
of fact—sundry erroneous inferences—which it 
contains, tending, unless corrected, to injure, not 
only their constituents, but the nation at large. 
They regret that the length of the document in 
question, and the great eer of its errors, will 
constrain them to be more prolix than they would 
wish. For this, they hope the importance of the 
subject will be a sufficient apology. 

“In a free country, like the United States, all 
‘ branches of lawful industry have a right to equal 
‘ protection by the laws. There can be no ine- 
‘quality without favoritism, and no favoritism 
‘ without injastice.” 

These maxims come with an ill grace from a 
class of citizens who, from the commencement of 
the Government to the present hour, have enjoyed 
every ao of protection which could be devised, 
and who have been unceasing in their applica- 
tions for what is now styled “ favoritism” and 
“injustice.” The manufacturers of this country 
require but half the protection which has uniformly 
been extended to commerce. By such protection 
they would prosper, and shed prosperity on the 
nation at large. 

“The universal opinion of well-informed men 
‘ has now established it asa general rule, that the 
‘ greatest degree of national wealth is to be ob- 
‘ tained by leaving every one to the unfettered use 
‘ of his labor, skill, and capital; for it is in this 
‘ way that individuals, of whom nations are com- 
‘ posed, attain to the greatest prosperity.” 

This specious, but erroneous theory, accords but 
ill with the practice of our Government and the 
requisitions of our merchants. Had they been left 
to “the unfettered use of their own labor, skill, 
and capital,” their tonnage never would have 
emerged from its insignificance. In the year 1789, 
it was only 201,562 tons. By an enormous extra 
tonnage duty on foreign vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade—700 per cent. more than on Amer- 
ican vessels—by subjecting foreign vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade to pay 50 cents per ton on 
every entry, whereas American vessels paid but 
six cents once a year—by duties on teas imported 
in foreign vessels, which averaged 27 cents per 
pound, while those on teas imported in American 
vessels averaged: but 12, being an advance of 125 
per cent. in favor of American tonnage—by these 
and other directions of “labor, skill, and capital,” 
enacted by the first Congress in 1789, the Ameri- 
can tonnage rose in a few years to the second 
grade in the scale of nations—being in 1792, 
564,437 tons, and 898,328 in 1798. 

But, we respectfully ask, is the American man- 
ufacturer left to the “unfettered use of his own 
labor, skill, and industry;” when he is expelled 
from his own market by floods of rival articles, 
introduced, to his destruction, by the American 
merchant, or by foreign merchants or manufactu- 
rers? Let his “labor, skill, and industry,” be 
what they may, he is constantly “ fettered,” and 
too often ruined, by foreign rivals. 

Your memorialists respectfully state, that they 
cannot conceive why, “ina free country, where,” 
according to the Chamber of Commerce, “all 


branches of lawful industry have a right to equal 
protection: by the laws,” the manufacturers and 
owners of ships should be protected from foreign 
rivalship in the coasting trade, and the man- 
ufacturer of woollens and cottons look in vain to 
the Government for a similar protection, when his 
ee no in life,-and those of his children, are 

lighting and blasting by that rivalship. If this 
be “equal protection,” then we are unacquainted 
with our own language. 

“If legislation acts upon the subject of trade, 
‘ which, after all, is more safely left to the law of 
* man’s nature, by which he is incessantly stimu- 
‘ lated to do the best for himself, and therefore for 
* his country, it should act for the removal of im- 
‘ pediments and restrictions, not for the creation 
‘ of them.” 

To be consistent with this doctrine, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce ought to have petitioned for a 
removal of all the “restrictions” in favor of com- 
merce with which the statute books abound. For- 
eign vessels ought to be admitted to pursue the 
coasting trade—the discriminating duties on teas 
ought to be abrogated. In a word, all “ impedi- 
ments and restrictions,” enacted at their instance, 
and for their benefit, ought to be removed. 

“ Beyond the limits of a fair resort to trade for 
‘the purpose of revenue, and the case of public 
‘ necessity, or high public exigency, to prepare the 
‘ country for the event of war, restrictive legisla- 
‘tion upon trade, whether it be in the shape of 
‘ prohibitions of one branch, or bounties to ano- 
‘ ther, are eminently dangerous, and, to a commu- 
‘ nity as extensive and diversified as this, severely 
* unequal.” 

“Ti has been deemed the wisest course to abstain 
‘from public enactments altogether, and to leave 
‘ the hive to the industry and instinct of its labor- 
‘ ers, without attempting to direct which cell shall 
* be first filled.” 

“ Revenue is almost the only ground on which 
‘ legislation, in regard to trade, is safe.” 

“The tariff bill is a political theory ; that Gov- 
‘ernment knows better than an individual what 
‘is good for him, and can better employ his skill, 
‘his labor, and his capital; that it is wiser and 
‘more economical to buy dear of our own people 
‘than cheap of foreigners; and that it is compe- 
‘ tent, in these times, for a nation to grow wealthy 
‘and happy, with her gates opening outwards to 
‘ sell every thing, but to buy nothing.” 

These are repetitions of a trite idea, already ad- 
vanced three or four times—and if correct, would 
be a pointed condemnation of the unceasing appli- 
cations of the merchants for “ legislation in regard 
to trade,” and of the whole course of the National 
Legislature on that subject. Werespectfully ask, 
when, in 1789, prohibitory duties were imposed on 
manufactured tobacco and snuff, six cents per pound 
on the former,and ten cents per pound on the latter 
—and in 1816, ten centson theone, and twelve cents 
on the other, to exclude foreign tobaccoand snuff, 
for the benefit of the tobaeco planters, were these 
duties imposed with a view to “revenue?” When 
foreigners were by lawexcluded from the coasting 
trade, under penalty of confiscation, was that for 
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“ the purpose of revenue ?” Neither the Chamber 
of Commerce nor the tobacco planters, can main- 
tain this doctrine, The whole revenue from snuff 
and tobacco, since the Government was organized, 
would not pay the salary of a single deputy col- 
lector. How then can it be asserted, that Con- 
gress has a right to impose prohibitory duties for 
the benefit of tobacco planters and merchants— 
and the right be denied with regard to another 
class, at least as useful? Is it not wonderful that 
a respectable body of citizens should advance doc- 
trines so utterly untenable—so contrary to the 
uniform practice of our Government—and so 
completely condemnatory of their own unceasing 
requisitions on Congress ? 

“What will be the effect of a prohibition of 
‘ foreign merchandise, as extensive as that now to 
‘ be effected, but an immediate reduction in value 
‘of the labor and capital of the cultivator, to the 
‘ whole extent of the increased price that he must 
‘ give for the American manufacture?” 

“ One arm of the nation will either be cut off, 
‘or maimed forever, under the vain expectation 
‘of promoting a better circulation in the other.” 

“If we take nothing from Great Britain, she 
‘ may take nothing from us, if she can obtain the 
‘same thing from her own colonies, or from a 
‘friend that will at the same time become a cus- 
‘ tomer.” 

The high character of the respectable body from 
whom the memorial emanates, forbids the idea 
that they did not believe what is here asserted— 
but it required a high degree of excitement to en- 
tertain such apprehensions. That “an arm of the 
nation will be cut off;” that we are “ to take noth- 
ing from Great Britain ;” and that “a prohibition 
of foreign merchandise,” are to be the resultsof im- 
posing additional duties, which do not average ten 
per cent. except on one or twoarticlesof worthless 
texture, is really so extravagant an idea, as to ex- 
cite astonishment how it could ever have been en- 
tertained. 
tariff, on all the leading articles, is lower than the 
lowest of the duties in Great Britain. Yet no one 
has pretended that the British have ever “cut off 
one of their arms” or legs. As well might we as- 
sert, that paring the excrescences of a man’s nails, 
was cutting off his leg or his arm, as that the im- 

osition of even double the duties contemplated 
y the new bill, would “cut off one arm of the 
nation.” 

“It is intended by this portentous bill to change 
‘ the relations of the United States with the whole 
‘ world—to compel her to manufacture all she 
‘ consumes—to depend for nothing upon a foreign 
‘ country which it is physically possible for her to 
‘ make—and to withdraw her sanction from the 
‘mutual relations of dependence and exchange, 
‘upon which the refinement and the happiness of 
, the world have been heretofore supposed to de- 
, pend.” 

It is impossible to express the astonishment and 
regret we feel at the terrific picture thus drawn of 
the consequences of a bill, which, we beg leave to 
repeat, imposes additional duties of 5, 6, 8, and at 
most 10 per cent. except on a few articles, wholly 








The highest duty proposed by the new. 





are obliged to suspend their operations. 


market for their productions. 


unimportant in themselves. To those who have 
not seen the bill, it might seem to be an absolute 
prohibition of foreign commerce altogether. 

It is to be lamented, that the best measures ever 
devised have been frequently rendered unpopular 
and defeated, by ascribing to them consequences, 
to the last degree improbable. We appeal, on 
this point, to the sober sense of the respectable 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, and take 
the case of chintzes, silks, broadcloths, and Brus- 
sels carpets, in full disproof of the terrifying pre- 
dictions thus hazarded. Will it be said, thata 
lady will forego the use of the fine chintz or silks 
for her gowns because, by the new duties, she will 
have to pay ten, fifteen, or twenty cents per yard 
more for them? Willa gentleman renounce the 
use of superfine imported broadcloth, because a 
coat, which requires two yards, at ten dollars per 

ard, will cost him a dollar and a half additional? 

ill he abandon the use of Brussels carpets, to 
ornament his rooms, because by the new duties 
they will cost 20 or 30 cents more per yard? We 
might thus go through all the details of this “ por- 
tentous bill!” as it is ludicrously styled, against 
which all the angry passions of the nation are un- 
justly and causelessly excited, and expose the 
weakness of the objections—and the transcendent 
error of descanting on “ changing the relations of 
‘ the United States with the whole world!” and— 
“ withdrawing our sanction from the mutual re- 
* lations of dependence and exchange, upon which 
‘the refinement and the happiness of the world 
‘ have been heretofore supposed to depend!” but 
we forbear, trusting that the Chamber of Com- 
mereée, as soon as the present excitement has sub- 
sided, will deeply regret lending itself to such a 
hideous and unjust portraitof a salutary bill, caleu- 
lated not merely to rescue their fellow-citizens the 
manufacturers, from distress and suffering, but for 
the benefit of the whole nation. 

“ The tariff is not wanted for the existing man- 
‘ufactures of the country. Under Jaws which 
‘ from time to time have been passed for their aid, 
‘ all of them operating, nevertheless, as restrictions 
‘upon commerce, and a tax upon the cultivator 
‘and consumer, they have prospered, and now 
‘ prosper.” 

Here is an unqualified assertion, decidedly con- 
tradicted by the fact. We will confine ourselves 
to the cotton and woollen manufactures, though 
we might enumerate twenty more, wifich are 
languishing, and require additional protection. 
The coarse cotton manufacture, being protected 
by a high duty, has attracted so large a portion of 
capital and industry, which could not find other 
employment, in consequence of the want of ade- 
quate protection for so many others, that it now 
languishes extremely in this part of the country. 
Many of the establishments are either wholly or 
partially suspended. There are at this hour in the 
city of Baltumore, immense stocks of cotton goods, 
and 400,000 lbs. of yarn, for which there is no 
demand; and many of the spinners and weavers 
Bank- 
ruptcy threatens the proprietors, for want of a 
The wocllen manu- 
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facture is ina still more drooping state. Many 
of the manufactories in this neighborhood are 
closed—the proprietors in depressed circumstances 
—and their work-people discharged. One-half of 
the woollen manufactories in Rhode Island are 
closed, and those that are still employed are con- 
tinued in the hope of at length being adequately 
protected by the Government. he woollen 
manufactures of Massachusetts are likewise ina 
depressed state. And yet, in the face of these 
strong facts, the werld is assured that the modifi- 
cation of “the tariff is not wanted for the existing 
manufactures !” 

“The perfectly well known prosperity of some 
‘ of the manufacturing establishments of this coun- 
‘try, is, however, a better argument than any de- 
‘rived from the amount of duty and charges on 
‘the foreign fabric; for if, to refer to one case 
‘alone, a joint stock company in the vicinity of 
‘ Boston is, and for some time past has been, able 
‘to make a dividend of annual profits, exceeding 
‘twice or three times the ordinary interest of 
‘money, maintaining and improving its capital 
‘ at the same time, where is the occasion for fur- 
‘ther aid? Do others want their skill? Then it 
* js skill that is wanted, and not public bounty.” 

“What is done so regularly by one manufac- 
‘ turer, may be done, with similar means, by more; 
‘and the means are not to be given by the law, 
* but by the manufacturer.” 

We sincerely rejoice that an appeal is made to 
the case of the Waltham factory. It is an over- 
whelrning one, and, if experience were allowed to 
prevail, ought to settle the question of high duties 
forever, without appeal. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate for the views, or more subversive of 
the theory of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
duties on coarse cotton goods, which form the 
great mass of the manufactures of Waltham, 


pete with our own substantial manufactures 
Such has been, and such ever will be, the effect. 
of duties sufficiently high to protect manufactures 
in their nascent state. 

On the subject of “ the annual profits exceeding 
twice or three times the ordinary interest of 
money,” we only observe, if this were correct, it 
would prove nothing to the purpose—any more 
than the successful commerce of Mr. A—, of 
Boston, Mr. B—, of New York, or Mr. C—, of 
Philadelphia, gentlemen possessed of enormous 
capitals, and of course enabled to carry on busi- 
ness to immense advantage, would prove that 
commerce in general is prosperous. The proprie- 
tors of the Waltham factory possess an immense 
capital, and enjoy all the advantages which such 
a capital insures its possessors. But the assertion 
is not warranted by the fact. A large proportion, 
probably one-half, of the profits of that establish- 
ment, we are assured, is derived from the manu- 
facture of machinery. And it is much to be re- 
gretted that such very erroneous impressions on 
this subject, have been allowed to prevail so long 
uncontradicted. 

To the query “ where is the occasion for further 
aid ?” we reply, that if the Waltham, and other 
factories of that description, prosper under duties 
averaging about 75 per cent., it affords no proof 
that the manufacturer of woollen goods, who 
has only a protection of 25 per cent.—or the 
manufacturers of iron, steel, brass, copper, tin, 
or lead, who have only one of 20 per cent., do 
not “ want further aid.” Dives, with his tables 
groaning under the choicest viands that plenty, 
with her cornucopia, could lavish on him, might 
as well ask why Lazarus “had occasion for fur- 
ther aid,” as any inference lie from the case of 
Waltham, to bar the poor manufacturer of wool- 
len blankets of any further protection than 15 per 


were from 50 to 100 per cent., and were liable to | cent.—the manufacturer of cotton stockings any- 


the objection now strenuously urged against the 
minimum duty on coarse woollens. Those arti- 
cles, used wholly or chiefly by the poor, were 
subject to the above high duties, averaging 75 per 
cent. (and the lower the price, the higher the per 
centage of duty,) while the most splendid chintz- 
es, calicoes, mull mulls, &c., were subject to only 
25 per cent. We appeal to this entire nation, 
whether experience, the only true test of theory, 
has not most unequivocally, in this case, put 
down all the gloomy anticipations which were 
hazarded on the subject of “taxing the many for 
the benefit of the few,” by high or prohibitory 
duties? Has not this duty conferred a solid bene- 
fit on “the many ?—has not the result been to 
furnish the poor with a strong, lasting article, as 
a substitute for a wretched, unserviceable one, 
and at about half the former price? And such 
has been the advantage of the powerful protection 
thus afforded—so completely is the manufacture 
established—so high is the reputation, and so rea- 
sonable the price of this species of goods, that the 
first East India merchant in this city, and one of 
the first in the United States, has recently de- 
clared that, if the duty were now repealed, the 
Hast India article could not be imported to com- 


thing beyond 20—or the manufacturer of linen, 
whose rival comes into the market with a bounty 
from his Government as high, and in some cases 
higher than the duty here. The British bounty 
on the exportation of linens, at six pence per 
yard, is one penny half penny, or 25 per cent. 
Our duty is only 15! 

“They cannot believe that the effect of the 
‘ tariff is to raise the price only for a short time, 
‘and then to bring it down forever below its 
‘former range. There is no experience to justify 
* the assertion.” 

It is deeply to be regretted, that, in the discus- 
sion of subjects of such vital importance to the 
welfare and prosperity of the nation, facts are so 
very frequently overlooked, disregarded, or posi- 
tively misstated. We are here informed, in the 
most unequivocal manner, that “there is no ex- 
perience to justify the assertion,” that adequate 
protection of manufactures by high duties, “ brings 
down the price forever below its former range.” 
It is wonderful that so respectable a body as the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Coonnbenns should stand 
committed for such a declaration, in the face ot 
the case of coarse cottons, on which we have al- 
ready dilated sufficiently, and which might be 
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regarded as deciding this question finally. Nails, 
of which immoderate quantities were formerly 
imported, at high rates, were, in 1817, burdened 
with 4 duty of four cents per pound, which was 
about fifty per cent. of the price in Great Britain. 
They are now manufactured here in superabun- 
dance, of superior quality, and sold at six cents 
per pound, which is cheaper, by thirty per cent. 
than formerly. This fairly disproves the assertion 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The observation 
may be extended to all kinds of chemicals—to 
manufactures of leather—to printing types—to 
books—and, in a word, to every article whatever, 
which, onag fully protected, encourages the em- 
ployment of adequate capital, and creates suffi- 
cient competition. On this all-important topic, 
we beg leave to quote the sound and irrefutable 
maxim of Alexander Hamilton: 

“When a domestic manufacture has attained 
‘ to perfection, and has engaged in the prosecution 
‘ of ita competent number of persons, it invariably 
* becomes cheaper. * * * The internal competi- 
‘tion which takes place, soon does away every 
‘ thing like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the 
‘ pore of the article to the minimum of a reasona- 
‘ ble profit on the capital employed. This accords 
‘with the reason of the thing, and with expe- 
‘ rience.” 

“ Above all, will the influence of the new tariff 
‘ be prejudicial to the interest of the agricultural 
‘ States.” 

This assertion is not founded. Agriculture 
languishes for want of a market for its surplus 

roduce. Breadstuffs, the staple on which at 
east three or four million of our citizens (nearly 
half the agricultural portion of our population) 
depend for support, are absolutely prohibited in 
almost every part of Europe. With our export 
of tobacco, the growth in that quarter materially 
interferes. We export less in quantity and value, 
of tobacco, flour, rice, and the products of the 
forest, than we did in 1801, although our popula- 
tion has nearly doubled since that time. Our 
cotton has become so great a drug, that there 
were on hand in Great Britain, at the close of the 
last year, 199,745 bales, being not far short of half 
the import of that year from the United States, 
which was 448,164 bales—and sixty per cent. of 
the consumption of our cotton for the same period, 
which was only 334,415. There is scarcely a 
market in the world, in which our flour is re- 
ceived, where it is not very frequently a drug. 
And, as respects tobacco, Curwen & Hagerty, as 
intelligent merchants as any in Great Britain, 
under date of December 31, 1823, furnish the 
following melancholy statement for the planters 
of that article : 

“Tobacco is very unsaleable, and lower than 
‘we have ever before known it. The exports 
‘from the United States have so overwhelmed 
‘every market in Europe, that there is absolutely 
‘no outlet for exportation from this country, and 
‘no prospect of the stock on hand being con- 
‘sumed in it. We have upwards of 31,000 hogs- 
‘heads in Britain and I:eland, whilst the con- 


‘The stock on the Continent is estimated at 
‘44,000, making a total stock in Europe of 75,- 
£000 hogsheads, being 10,000 more than one 
© year’s consumption! Under such circumstances, 
‘immediate improvement in this article would 
‘ appear impossible.” 
nder these calamitous circumstances of our 
three great staples, can it be “ pernicious to the 
interests of agriculture,” as the Chamber of Com- 
merce asserts, to make a domestic market for that 
roduce of the soil which the foreign world un- 
kindly refuses in exchange for her manufactures, 
or which, if received by her, is shipped in such 
quantities as to glut all the foreign markets ? 

“We must prepare to see the East Indies, the 
‘ Brazils, the Black Sea, every quarter of the habi- 
‘ table globe, stimulated by bounty to itself, and 
‘ by restrictions upon us, to take our place in the 
‘ markets of Europe, and to leave these commodi- 
‘ ties upon our hands.” 

As this threat, so degrading to the dignity of 
an independent nation, has been frequently held 
out and employed to terrify the Southern States, 
it is proper to examine it at length. This com- 
mercial hostility, painted in such strong colors, is 
as much as could possibly take place, in the event 
of a sanguinary warfare—indeed, more than did 
occur during our late war. We imported from 
Great Britain in the year 1822, to the amount of 
$34,806,287, and exported only $24,498,347, leav- 
ing a balance against us of $10,400,000, which 
absorbed the proceeds of our commerce with the 
rest of Europe, and a large portion of that with 
the rest of the world. e supplied her with the 
produce of the soil in its rudest state, whereon she 
supported about 1,500,000 of her subjects. We 
received manufactures from her, highly elabo- 
rated, and increased in value three, four, five, and 
ten fold, which might have afforded employment 
to one million of our citizens. Notwithstanding 
the immense disparity of advantage in this com- 
merce—a commerce more advantageous than any 
one nation ever carried on with another—far 
more advantageous to Great Britain than her 
mines to Spain, she will not, unless when in 
danger of famine, allow a single barrel of our 
flour to be consumed by those millions of people 
who are employed to supply us with manufac- 
tures. And yet, while we patiently submit to the 
exclusion of one of our great staples, to the im- 
poverishment and severe depression of the farm- 
ing interest, we are threatened with her resent- 
ment if we dare attempt to increase our duties on 
her manufactures, with restrictions upon our 
cotton and our tobacco, if we exercise the right 
of an independent nation. he teats 

Will any American, possessed of the spirit of in- 
dependence, submit to the idea that Great Britain 
may and does exclude the grand staple of nearly 
one-half the nation, and that the United States © 
must not dare to increase the duties on the manu- 
factures of Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and 
Manchester, lest she should prohibit or restrict the 
use of our tobacco or our cotton? The free mind 
revolts at such a degrading idea. Of tobacco, she 





‘sumption does not exceed 14,000 hogsheads!! consumes, as we have shown, only 14,000 hhds. 
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r annum, and our cotton she can no more dis- 
pense with, than she could dispense with receiv- 
ing our grain and flour in the event of a famine. 
Without any such daring offence as imposing extra 
duties on her manufactures, to protect our own, 
and to reduce-our expenses within our income, she 
received, in 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, from the 
East Indies, 613,935 bales of cotton, whereby the 
price of our staple was reduced fifty per cent., 
which spread distress and embarrassment among 
our planters, and bankruptcy among the shippers. 
And should the crops in that quarter, in the Bra- 
zils, or Egypt, prove superabundant, her mer- 
chants will import the surplus into her markets, in 
‘the way of trade, without intending us any evil, 
and regardless whether we lay on new duties, or 
take off the old. These are considerations by 
which merchants are not affected. And itisa 
disparagement and outrage to the character and 
wisdom of the Government of Great Britain, to 
suppose that it would descend to such a step, in 
order to disable the best customer of the nation 
from being able to pay for her merchandise. Let 
it be observed, however, that notwithstanding the 
immense benefits Great Britain enjoys from our 


Hayti, in preference to ours! Cotton from the do- 
minions of Boyer, is imported into Great Britain 
duty free—whereas that from the United States 
pays six per cent. 

“If the cottons of the United States average half 
“a million of bags annually, beyond the domestic 
‘ consumption, bringing to the cultivator upwards 
‘ of $20,000,000, at low prices; if not more than 
‘ fifty thousand bags are returned upon us in manu- 
‘ factured goods from all the world,” &c. 

This, we respectfully represent, is one of those 
wayward arguments, which recoil on the authors 
with tenfold force. 

We shipped of cotton, in 1822, to 
Great Britain - - - - 450,686 bales. 





Havre - - - - - - 73,328 
To other ports of France, supposed 25,000 
Total - . - - 549,014 bales. 








The proceeds were, according to the Treasury 
returns, $24,035,058. 


judgments. 


cotton, paid us for two-fifths of the whole. 
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We imported in the same 
year about $10,000,000, of goods, produced not from 
50,000 bales, as stated, but about 35,000, according 
to estimates made by mercantile men of sound 
Thus it appears, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce, that less than one-tenth, 
but in reality one sixteenth part of our oe of 
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‘to the grower eight or nine millions of dol- 
* jars—if the returns for their value, now made in 
‘ foreign fabrics, are not to come hereaiter in that 
‘ shape, the United States must prepare not to see 
‘ them come at all.” 

Where the means of information were so easily 
procured as in this case, this loose mode of argu- 
ment ought to have been avoided. The export of 
tobacco is far from 100,000 hogsheads—and the 
amount far from eight or nine millions of dollars. 
The average of the four years 1819, to 1822, in- 
clusively, (we have not the returns for last year, ) 
was only 73,000 hogsheads, and value $6,750,000. 
Great Britain and Ireland, in 1822, received from 
us only 28,000 hogsheads, amounting to $2,690,000, 
of which a considerable part was for exportation. 


| Their consumption, we once more repeat, is only 


about 14,000 hogsheads. 

“ How little they partake of the evils under 
* which the commerce and agriculture of the coun- 
‘try now suffer, need not be remarked. It is at 
* present the most flourishing branch of American 
* industry.” 

“This branch of industry [commerce] has con- 


'* fessedly suffered more than any other by the 
trade, she favors the cotton of the negro empire of | ‘ events of recent years. 


It has borne its disasters 
‘ patiently. They have been the inevitable conse- 
* quences of events, which, although caused by 
‘man, man has neither by action nor legislation 
* been able to prevent, and scarcely to mitigate.” 

Nine years have elapsed since we closed our 
war, in a state of prosperity ; every man, woman, 

/and child in the country, able and willing to 

‘work, employed. We have advantages, natural, 

| moral, and eee never exceeded, perhaps never 

| equalled. Yet here is an open and precious con- 
| fession, that two of the great branches of industry, 
| agriculture and commerce, are in a suffering state. 

‘The third branch, manufactures, with some few 
exceptions, is also suffering, as we have already 
|stated. We trust it cannot be denied that such a 
| state of things must be produced by an unsound 

| policy; for nothing but such a policy could have 
| entailed on this country the variety of suffering 
| and distress experienced since the close of the war 

| —which are still severely felt—and to which noth- 
ing but a radical change of that policy, can apply 

a remedy. We respectfully represent, that there 

'is a wonderful discrepancy in the statements of 

| the opposers of any modification of the tariff. At 

one time it is asserted, with all the confidence that 
truth ought to inspire, that the country is, and has 
at all times been, prosperous and flourishing, and 
that it would be unwise to change such a happy 
state for the sake of experiments which might mar 











this is the gainful trade, for the preservation of 
which such an ardent struggle ismade! Can any 
thing prove more clearly the immense superiority 


our prosperity! Atanother, as in the present case, 
the calamitous situation of affairs, which meets 
the eye in almost every quarter of the country, is, 
of the European system over ours? 'T'wo-fifths of | with equal confidence, alleged as a reason for ad- 
549,014, or 219,000 bales, are paid for by 35,000, | hering to a policy which paralyzes the industry of 
or at most by 50,000, leaving the balance to sup- | a nation as intelligent, as enterprising, and ener- 
port the Governments, employ the capitals, enrich.| getic, as any in the world—a nation which re- 
the capitalists, and feed the population of Europe, | quires only a sound policy to rise to a level with 
while many of our own are suffering intensely! | the greatest nations of Europe, in point of “wealth 
“If our tobacco amounts to nearly 100,000 hogs- | power, and resources.” 


‘heads beyond domestic consumption, producing | ‘ England has grown rich in spite of her restric- 
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‘tions upon trade, and not by means of them. 
‘ Her wisest statesmen are desirous of removing 
‘ them, and can trace, with unerring certainty, to 
‘ their operation, a large part of the oppression 
‘under which the fundamental interest of that 
‘ nation languishes, and is doomed to languish.” 

This is an assertion contradicted by the whole 
tenor of history, and has been refuted times with- 
out number. it is scarcely possible to produce a 

ater error. Previously to the reigns of Edward 
If. and Edward IV., England was feeble and 
r, and dependent for her clothing on her neigh- 
rs, who purchased her wool, od sold it back 
again to her in a manufactured state, at three, 
four, five, and six fold advance. Those wise 
princes laid the solid foundations of her prosper- 
ity and greatness, by “ restrictions” and bounties. 
To those “ restrictions” of the interference of for- 
eign rivalship—to the rigorous, undeviating, and 
unceasing protection of her domestic industry— 
to her collecting from all the nations of the earth 
raw materials to employ her people, and selling 
back those materials manufactured, as she does 
our cotton, at an advance of three, five, ten, and 
twenty fold, she owes her prosperity. By those 
restrictions alone she has fostered her manufactures 
to their present flourishing state. We instance 
that of cotton goods, thus onekt to such extent 
and perfection, that it affords employment to five 
hundred thousand families, averaging four per- 
sons each. Out of a raw material, of which she 
does not raise one pound, and which costs her but 
$22,500,000 perannum, she produces $180,000,000, 
and thereby lays the whole world under contribu- 
tion. Whereas, the United States, which raises 
more than two-thirds of the whole consumption 
of Europe and America, and exports nearly five- 
sixths of her crops, receives only about twenty, 
twenty-two, twenty-three, or twenty-four millions 
of dollars, for that portion! She produces out of 
what she manufactures only about $25,000,000. 
We respectfully submit to your honorable Houses, 
that the history of the world can scarcely pro- 
duce a greater sacrifice of the means of national 
prosperity and happiness. It might as well be 
asserted, that the earth brought forth its fruits, 
in spite of the sun or rain, as that the magnificent 
manufactures of Great Britain, allowed by all the 
world to be the basis of her transcendent “ wealth, 
power, and resources,” the birth of which was co- 
eval with, and which owe their maturity to, re- 
strictions, “flourish in spite of those restric- 
tions.” 

That “her wisest statesmen are desirous of re- 
moving those restrictions,” is not, we believe, by 
any means correct. If they had any such desire, 
they might easily accomplish their purpose. They 
have advantages beyond what any other nation 
ever possessed, in point of capital, machinery, and 
skill; and yet they dare not open their ports to 
foreign manufactures. Their tariff has been re- 
vised so lately as 1819, and published in 1820; and 
the old complicated duties consolidated ; but no 
repeal or relaxation lias taken place to admit the 
consumption, in Great Britain, of foreign manu- 
factures. All non-enumerated articles, and nine- 
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tenths of the enumerated manufactures, are sub- 
ject to 50 per cent. duty ; those of cotton and lea- 
ther to 75, glass to 80, linen sails to 104, and 
checquered or printed linen to 172. Here is fact 
against assertion. Itis true, some of their theo- 
rists, like our own, hold out the idea of a relaxa- 
tion of duties and unrestrained intercourse ; but, 
until they act upon the system, their sincerity on 
the subject may be well doubted. It would not 
be extraordinary, if those plausible theories were 
urged with a view to affect the policy of other 
nations, 

“She is emphatically the example of all that 
‘ individual skill, enterprise, and intelligence, can 
‘ achieve for the peas peeeon of wealth, and of all 
‘that perverted legislation can do to make it 
‘ fruitless of national happiness.” 

This is quite contrary to the facts of the case. 
Great Britain is “emphatically an example” of 
what a sound legislation “ean achieve” by the 
protection of national industry ; and what wild 
ambition and wasteful wars “can do to make it 
fruitless of national happiness.” Her resources 
have exceeded, and now exceed, those of any other 
nation, ancient or modern—all the result of the 
consummate skill of her statesmen. Amassing 
wealth in every quarter of the globe by her man- 
ufactures, she was enabled, with ease, to raise 
$4,630,000,000 by taxes, and to borrow $2,070,- 
000,000, during the wars of the French revolution. 
She is now paying off her national debt; has di- 
minished her taxes to the amount of $90,000,000 
per annum; has had, notwithstanding this extraor- 
dinary reduction of taxes, a surplus of revenue be- 
yond expenditure of $22,500,000 in 1822, and the 
same in 1823; her manufactures, of every kind, 
as well as her imports and exports, are rapidly in- 
creasing ; she abounds in wealth, so that her sub- 
jects are the general bankers of all the needy em- 
perors, kings, and commonwealths, in the world ; 
and has reduced the rate of interest to three percent. 
What a heart-rending contrast the United States 
exhibited when in a belligerent state! What a 
heart-rending contrast she now exhibits! After 
a peace of thirty years, enjoying a most extensive 
commerce for nearly twenty, during a great por- 
tion of which time our merchants were the car- 
riers for half the commercial world; the United 
States was unable to raise more than $36,000,000 
during a war of thirty months—had to eke out the 
residue of her expenses by exchequer bills, and 
loans procured with great difficulty—found her- 
self in two years with a bankrupt Treasury, and 
in a state of extreme peril; and at present there 
is a general complaint of distress and embarrass- 
ment from every quarter of the Union, with few 
exceptions. Agriculture is suffering by the de- 

ression of some of her chief staples—commerce 
anguishing—and manufactures, with few ex- 
ceptions, drooping; parents not knowing what 
employments to provide for their children ; a large 
portion of the capital of the country, although 
vastly reduced by our present system, lying idle; 
as, in the employment of it, there is no security 
against the overwhelming influence of foreign 
rivals. The Chamber of Commerce itself con- 
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fesses, as we have shown, that agriculiure and 
commerce are both in a state of depression; yet 
the citizens of the United States possess as much 
“individual skill, enterprise, and intelligence,” as 
the British, or any other people of ancient or 
modern times. Where, then, lies the immense, 
the incalculable difference between the state of the 
two nations? The answer is plain. On the one 
side, the egis of Governmental protection is inter- 
posed to prevent the industry and the prosperity of 
the British manufacturers from being crushed by 
foreign rivals, and to save the country from being 
drained for the purchase of what it can itself sup- 
ply. When a man in that country invests any 
sum, large or small, in any branch of manufac- 
tures, he has rarely any other than domestic com- 
petition to dread. Our citizens, on the contrary, 
have to encounter the competition of all the man- 
ufacturing nations of Europe, and thousands and 
tens of thousands of them have fallen in the strug- 
gle, in which millions of nativnal wealth have 
been sacrificed. This is the true secret of the un- 
employed capital, the existence of which the 
Chamber of Commerce admits. The merchants, 
who have at all times strenuously opposed the 
protection of manufactures, have partaken largely 
of the distress produced by the policy which they 
so uniformly and zealously support. 

“Foreign nations shall act upon the principle 
‘of taking no more from us than we do from 
* them.” 

Why should they? Wedo not act thus. We 
receive from Great Britain $10,000,000 per annum 
more than she “takes from us.” 

“When have the manufacturers, here or in 
‘ England been contented, or able to part witha 
‘ bounty which the law has once given them?” 

Just exactly at that point of time when the mer- 
chants part with their powerful protection. 

“Far less than the duties of the proposed tariff 
‘ would, it is apprehended, give a munificent re- 
‘ward to the smuggler. Spain was, and is, a 
‘country of prohibitions, of restrictive duties, and 
‘monopolies. According to Bourgoanne, the Gov- 
‘ernment lost by smuggling 70 per cent. of its 


* imposts.” 

Wea weeet to find such an alarm sounded on 
the danger of smuggling, in consequence of a 
smali addition to the existing duties, and are 
astonished that such an argument, so void of 
foundation, and so often refuted, should be again 
brought forward. While the existing tariff abounds 
with exorbitant duties, two, three, and four-fold 
the highest proposed to be imposed by the new 
tariff, as, for instance, an average of above 110 
per cent. on teas—200 per cent. on spirits—75 per 
cent. on wines—50 per cent. on pimento—100 per 
cent. on pepper—180 per cent. on salt, we respect- 
fully inquire of your honorable Houses, and the 
nation at large, with what propriety or justice 
these appeals can be made to the public preju- 
dices, and whether any danger of smuggling can 
be seriously apprehended from duties of 30 per 
cent. on woollens—35 per cent. on cottons—or 25 
per cent. on manufactures of iron, brass, copper, 


steel, tin, lead, &c. These are the principal 
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articles proposed to be subjected to extra duties. 
We are sorry to say that the frequent presentation 
of the danger of smuggling may operate as an en- 
couragement to persons destitute of principle, to 
enter on the practice, when they find such a re- 
spectable body of citizens holding out this as a 
necessary consequence of a small increase of 
duties. 

Reference to the case of Spain, the worst ad- 
ministered and most imbecile Government in 
Europe, is not calculated to aid the cause of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The same duty was there 
imposed on the transit of goods from one province 
to another, as on their importation from foreign 
nations. When 14 per cent. duty was imposed 
for conveying merchandise over an imaginary 
boundary line—when, by the alcavala, a tax of 
14 per cent. was levied upon raw materials, and 
on the manufactures, every time they changed 
owners, and this regulated by the selling prices, 
and therefore constantly increasing—when salt- 
petre, gunpowder, tobacco, sulphur, wax, and 
quicksilver, were all royal monopolies—it was not 
wonderful that there were hosts of smugglers to 
bid defiance to the public authorities. But can 
this wretched, this abominable system, be for a 
moment compared with ours ? 

“Except whatever provisions are necessary for 
‘enabling the Government to stand the shock of 
‘ war, the danger of legislative interference with 
‘trade becomes extreme. Be the wisdom, and 
‘impartiality, and foresight, of the Legislature 
‘ what they may, they are at no time, and under 
‘ no circumstances, perfectly adequate to the task.” 

This is an assumption not warranted. We 
have superabundance of coal and iron lying un- 
touched in the bosom of the earth—water power 
in abundance, running to waste—and thousands 
of our people only partially employed. Plans, 
perfectly practicable, whereby those dormant 
riches of nature might be called into use, and 
activity given to the industry of our population, 
might be devised by almost any individual, pos- 
sessed of a moderate share of “ wisdom, imparti- 
ality, and foresight.” 

“Your memorialists are unable to comprehend 
‘ how the country is to be benefited by enticing 
‘into manufactures that capital which it is said 
‘ now lies unemployed. What difference is it to 
‘ the country, whether the capital lies unemployed 
‘or its employment is paid for by an additional 
‘ charge upon the consumer? The country is in 
‘no respect a gainer by the employment. It is 
‘not intended by your memorialists to say that 
‘there is not much unemployed capital in the 
‘ country.” 

There is no difficulty in comprehending the 
benefit of putting unemployed capital into circu- 
lation. It would give a spring to agriculture, by 
providing a market for its raw materials—afford 
profitable employment to thousands, who would 
otherwise be partially or wholly idle—and add to 
individual and national wealth. 

** What is to be the fate of that capital now 
‘employed in commerce, and which the tariff is 
‘ to displace ?” 
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Supposing such a displacement to occur, there | 202 tons, whereas in the trade to Cuba, we em. 


isan easy answer to this query. Commerce is 
admitted, by the Chamber of Commerce, to be in 
a state of depression, principally owing to there 
being too many engaged in it, as there have al- 
ways been at every stage of our prugress as a na- 
tion. If it were in the power of the Legislature 
of the Union to establish new manufactures, to 
extend the old, or to create any new employment 
for a third, or even one-half of the merchants in 
the country, it would be a blessing to the whole. 
There would be enough remaining for all the 
profitable business we can carry on. In whatever 
proportion new employment is created, in that 
proportion will the merchants be benefited. The 
small abridgment which the tariff would cause in 
the foreign trade, would be amply compensated 
by an inerease in the coasting and export trade. 

“ The operation of the law must consequently 
‘ fall with more severity on the poorer classes.” 

This sympathy for the poor might be well 
spared. The coarse woollen fabrics which are 
proposed to be subjected to high duties, and which 
may be thereby excluded, are to the last degree 
worthless, like the East India coarse cottons ; and 
their place would, as in the latter case, be supplied 
by strong and durable fabrics of domestic manu- 
facture, and at lower rates. If we feel for the 
poor, they may be easily relieved, and substantial 
benefit be conferred on them, by lowering the du- 
ties on molasses, brown sugar, bohea tea, and salt, 
which are about 45, 100, 120, and 180 per cent., 
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ployed 118,405. There is no consideration of, 0; 
sympathy for, the thousands of manufacture; 
whom our excessive importations have “consigned 
to beggary” since the war, nor of those who are 
daily consigned to the same calamitous state. 

“They are sincere well wishers to the manv. 
*factures of this country. They will always t. 
‘ happy to see them prosper, under that due pros. 
“eeution of them to which individual skill an, 
‘ capital, ip the present state of the law, are per- 
*fectiy competent.” 

It is painful to us to state, that we look in vain 
for the evidence of “ well-wishing,” in the ar- 
dent, systematic, undeviating, and unfortunately 
successful opposition constantly made, since the 
first organization of the Government, by the mer. 
chants of the United States, to every attempt to 
protect manufactures—even in the years 1819 and 
1820, when at least 30,000 work-people were (i- 
vested of employment, many of them reduced to 
pauperism, or to break stones on turnpike roads, 
at 25, 30, and 374 cents per day, and when hun- 
dreds of the proprietors were involved in destruc- 
tion, most of whom might have been rescued bu 
for this opposition. 

“The practice of no foreign nation leads, as 
‘ your memorialists submit, to a different conclu- 
* sion.” 

A slight view of history will prove that this 
assertion cannot be maintained. Frederick o/ 
Prussia regenerated his country, exhausted by 





while watches, clocks, time-pieces, tartan plaids, | long and sanguinary wars, and the destructive in- 
bombazets, damask table cloths, silks, satins, Can- | roads of foreign armies, of which two were at 
ton crapes, Chambray gauzes, &c., pay but 15; | once in possession of his capital, by a system of 
girandoles, lustres, and porcelain, only 20; and | exclusion of foreign manufactures, and of bour- 
plated ware, broadcloths, Cashmere and Merino | ties on those of his own country. France is r- 
shawls, Brussels, and other carpets, kerseymere, | generated after her long wars—her subjugation 
4 chintzes, and calicoes, only 25. We respectfully | by, and subjection for three years to, hostile ar- 

submit that this extraordinary discrepancy of tax- | mies, and a military tribute of $100,000,00%. 





ation calls loudly for reform. 

“The aid of the tariff has been constantly 
‘asked by the manufacturers, and never given 
* back.” 

We state in reply, that “the aid” of the Gov- 
ernment “has been constantly asked,” by com- 
merce, and uniformly granted, “and never given 
back.” For eight years have the manufacturers, 
in their utmost distress, respectfully “asked the 
aid of the Government,” but hitherto in vain. 

“To turn over to beggary the ten thousand sea- 
‘ men employed in their navigation, and the ship- 
‘ builders, boat-builders, biaekemiths, sailmakers, 
‘ ropemakers, riggers, caulkers, joiners, and other 
‘ artisans, employed 1n their construction.” 

The deprecation of these calamitous scenes 
ought to be postponed until such a result be 
proved or rendered probable; and it is a result 
which cannot, will not follow. It is the “day- 
dream” of a heated imagination. The American 
tonnage employed in the transportation of the 
articles intended to be subjected to additional du- 
ties, for the benefit of manufactures, is not much 
more than that employed in the trade to Hayti. 
And the whole of our tonnage employed in the 
commerce with England in 1822, was only 119,- 
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Russia tried the system of low duties and aboli- 
tion of prohibitions for the years 1820 and 1821. 
Ruin spread over the face of the land. Ina 
Government circular, signed by Count Nessel- 
rode, the following watancholy picture of the 
state of the country 1s drawn: “ Agriculture with- 
‘ out a market—industry without protection—lan- 
‘ guish and decline. Specie is exported, and the 
* most solid commercial houses are shaken. Tic 
‘ public prosperity would soon feel the wound in- 
‘ flicted on private fortunes, if new regulatious 
‘did not promptly change the actual state ol 
‘affairs. Events have proved that our agricul- 
‘ture and our commerce, as well as our manu- 
‘ facturing industry, are not only paralyzed, but 
‘ brought to the brink of ruin.” Early in 1822, 
taught wisdom by her intense distress, she en- 
acted a new tariff. containing three hundred and 
forty prohibitions, which are daily reviving her 
prosperity. Holland, which adopted a low tarifl 
in 1816, has ever since writhed under its opera- 
tion. Her manufactures are blasted—circulation 
is sluggish—her revenue has failed—her real es- 
tate is sunk in value one-third—and one-pinth 
part of her population is reduced to a state o! 
pauperism. In one word, we respectfully state, 
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that there is scarcely an instance on record, of a 
nation arriving at perfection in manufactures 
without the protection of Government; and that 
those nations which are principally devoted to 
agriculture, are almost universally impoverished, 
witness Poland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Ire- 
land, notwithstanding their transcendent advan- 
tages. Whereas, those where manufactures are 
flourishing, are  empuny wealthy, and abound in 
specie—witness France and England. So true is 
pe maxim of Alexander Hamilton— 

“The importation of manufactured supplies 
‘ seems invariably to drain the merely agricultural 
‘ people of their wealth. Let the situation of the 
‘ manufacturing countries of Europe be compared, 
‘in this particular, with that of countries which 
‘ only cultivate, and the disparity will be striking.” 

“ The effect is morally certain. Somuch so as 
‘almost to infer the intention in those who pro- 
‘ mote the cause—it is to paralyze and deaden, by 
‘ one blow, that portion of the commercial capital 
‘of this country which is employed in the pur- 
‘ chase, importation, and distribution, of all that 
‘the new tariff shall exclude from the country.” 

We regret, and are astonished at, the insinua- 
tion conveyed in these lines. It is not warranted ; 
it is not generous. What! are we to be told that 
the mannfacturers of the United States, depressed, 
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and many of them in danger of bankruptcy, by 
the overwhelming influx of foreign rival articles 
and seeking of their Government that paternal 
protection afforded to this class by all the Gov- 
ernments of the old world, except Holland, and 
by all those of the new, have the barbarous “ in- 
‘tention of paralyzing and deadening, by one 
‘ blow, that portion of the commercial capital of 
‘ the country which is employed in the purchase, 
‘ importation, and distribution, of all that the new 
‘tariff shall exclude from the country?” We 
refrain from the expression of the acute feelings 
this very harsh insinuation is calculated to excite, 
and trust that its authors cannot fail, on reflection, 
to regret its use, and to wish it were possible to 
have it expunged. 
The premises being duly considered, we re- 
spectfully request your honorable Houses will di- 
est such a system as will secure to your manu- 
acturing fellow-citizens a portion of the efficient 
protection which, from the dawn of the Govern- 
ment, has been paternally and wisely extended to 
commerce and tobacco planting. 
Signed by order. 


WM. TILGHMAN, President. 
Martuew Carey. 
Philadelphia, March 10, 1824. 
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PUBLIC ACTS OF CONGRESS; 


; PASSED AT THE FIRST SESSION OF THE EIGHTEENTH CONGRESS, BEGUN AND HELD 
E AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1823. 


_ An Act appropriating a certain sum of money for the | 


Sec. 2. } 
relief of Daniel D. Tompkins. EC And be it further enacted, That so much 


of the several acts imposing duties on goods 
_wares, and merchandise, imported inte the United 
States, as imposes a discriminating duty between 


_ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
| tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | goods imported into the United States in foreign. 
‘and he hereby is, authorized to pay to Daniel D. | vessels and in vessels of the United States, be, and 
' Tompkins, late Governor of the State of New | the same is hereby suspended, so far as the same re- 
| York, out of any money in the Treasury, not | spects the produce or manufactures of the territories 
' otherwise appropriated, the sum of thirty-five | in Europe, of any of the abovementioned nations, or 
» thousand one hundred and ninety dollars; being | such produce and manufacture as can only be, or 
' the amount reported in favor of the said Daniel | most usually are, first shipped from a port or place 
_D. Tompkins, by the acounting officers of the | in the said territories in Europe, of either of them, 
| Treasury, in compliance with the act of Congress, | respectively, the same being imported in vessels 
» entitled “An act to provide for the settlement of | truly and wholly belonging to the subjects or citi- 
' the accounts of Daniel D. Tompkins, late Gov- | zens of each of the said nations, respectively, the 
_ernor of the State of New York,” passed the | vessels of each nation importing its own produce 
- twenty-first February, one thousand eight hun- | and manufactures as aforesaid. 

' dred twenty-three. Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sus- 
Approved, December 22, 1823. pension of the discriminating duties of tonnage 
F. and impost, in the two preceding sections of this 
_ An Act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to | act prescribed, shall continue, in behalf of each of 
furnish, for the use of the Territory of Arkansas, an | the abovementioned nations, on condition that, 
abstract of the Military Bounty Lands, lying with- | and so long as, the vessels of the United States, 
in the same. and truly wholly belonging to the citizens thereof, 











Be tt enacted, Fc., That it shall be the duty of 
_ the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to cause a complete 
' abstract to be made out and transmitted, for the 
| use of the Territory of Arkansas, to the Governor 
_ of said Territory, of all the military bounty lands, 
which have been patented to the soldiers of the 
late army, or to their legal representatives, lying 
within the same, designating the tract, the name 
of the patentee, and the time when issued. 
Approved, January 1, 1824. 





- An Act concerning discriminating duties of Tonnage 
and Impost. 

Be it enacted, &c., That, from and after the first 

day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 

_ twenty-four, during the continuance of this act, 

and under the limitations hereinafter mentioned, 

so much of the several acts imposing duties on 


and all goods and merchandise, of the produce 
and manufacture of the United States, laden there- 
in, and imported into any of the ports of the said 
nations in Europe, respectively, shall be exempted 
from all and every discriminating duty of impost 
or tonnage, direct or indirect, whatsoever, other 
or higher than is levied upon the vessels and mer- 
chandise therein imported, belonging to the sub- 
jects or citizens of each of the said nations, re- 
spectively. But if, in any of the territories in Eu- 
rope, of either of the said nations, any such 
discriminating duty shall, at any time, be imposed 
or levied on vessels wholly belonging to citizens 
of the United States, or on the merchandise im- 
ported as aforesaid in them, then, and from that 
time, the said suspension herein prescribed shall 


| cease and determine, so far as respects the vessels, 
|and merchandise imported into the United States 





_ the tonnage of vessels in the ports of the United | in them, of such nations; and all the provisions 
States, as imposes a discriminating duty between |of the acts imposing discriminating foreign ton- 
foreign vessels and vessels of the United States, is nage and impost duties in the United States, shail 

_ hereby suspended, so far as respects vessels truly | revive and be in full force, with regard to the said 
and wholly belonging to subjects or citizens of | nation. 
the kingdom of the Netherlands; of Prussia; of | Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That upon 
the Imperial Hanseatic Cities of Hamburg, Lu- satisfactory evidence being given to the Presi- 
bee, and Bremen; of the dukedom of Oldenburg; | dent of the United States, by the Government 
of the kingdom of Norway, of the kingdom of | of any foreign nation, that no discriminating du- 

Sardinia, and of the Empire of Russia. ‘ties of tonnage or impost are imposed or levied 
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within the ports of the said nation, upon vessels 
wholly belonging to citizens of the United States, 
or upon merchandise, the produce or manufac- 
ture thereof, imported in the same, the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to issue his proclama- 
tion, declaring that the foreign discriminatin 
duties of tonnage and impost, within the Uni 
States, are, and shall be, suspended and discon- 
tinued, so far as respects the vessels of the said 
nation, and the merchandise of its produce or 
manufacture, imported into the United States in 
the same; the said suspension to take effect from 
the time of such notification being given to the 
President of the United States, and to continue 
so long as the reciprocal exemption of vessels, be- 
longing to citizens of the United States, and mer- 
chandise, as aforesaid, thereon laden, shall be 
continued and no longer. 

Approved, January 7, 1824. 





An Act supplementary to the act, entitled “An act for 
the relief of perons imprisoned for debt.”’ 

Be it enacted, §c., That the oath prescribed by 
the act, entitled An act for the relief of persons 
imprisoned for debt,” passed on the sixth day of 
January, Anno Domini one thousand eight hun- 
dred, may be, in all cases, administered to the per- 
son eatitled to take the same, either by any judge 
of the Supreme Court, or by the district judge for 
the district within which such person may be, or by 
any person or persons commissioned by any judge 
of the Supreme Court, or the said district judge, 
for that purpose. 

Approved, January 7, 1824. 





An Act to authorize the surveying snd making a road 
from a point opposite to Memphis, in the State of 
Tennessee, to Little Rock, in the Territory of Ar- 
kansas. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint three commissioners, who shall explore, 
survey, and mark, in the most eligible course, a 
road from a point on the right bank of the river 
Mississippi, opposite to the town of Memphis, in 
the State of Tennessee, to Little Rock, in the 
Territory of Arkansas; the said commissioners 
shall make out accurate plats of such surveys, ac- 


companied with field notes, and certify and trans- | 


mit the same to the President of the United 
States, who, if he approves of the said survey, 
shall cause the plats thereof to be deposited .in 
the Office of the Treasury of the United States, 
and the said road shall be considered as established 
and accepted. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
road shall be opened and made under the direction 
of the President of the United States, who is 
hereby authorized to employ the troops of the 


shall be necessarily employed, in the exploring, 
surveying, and marking, said road: And, for the 
purpose of compensating the aforesaid commis. 
sioners and their assistants, and for opening and 
making said road, there shall be, and hereby is, 
appropriated, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, 
to be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise eparenciates, 
Approved, January 31, 1824. 





An Act authorizing the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund to purchase the seven per cent. stock of the 
United States, in the year 1824. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to purchase, during the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four, any stock of the 
United States, bearing an interest of seven per 
centum per annum, not exceeding the sum of eight 
millions six hundred and ten thousand dollars, 
upon such terms as they may think proper, not 
exceeding the following rates above the principal 
sum purchased, that is to say : 

For all such stock as they may purchase before 
the first day of April next, at a rate not exceeding 
two dollars for every sum of one hundred dollars, 
in addition to the interest which would have ac- 
crued on that day upon the said stock ; 

For all such stock which they may purchase 
between the first day of April and the first day 
of July next, at a rate not exceeding seventy-five 
cents on every sum of one hundred dollars, in ad- 
dition to the interest which would have accrued 
on the day last mentioned ; 

For all such stock which they may purchase 
between the first day of July and the first day of 
October next, at a rate not exceeding, on every 
sum of one hundred dollars, the amount of inter- 
est which would have accrued on the day last 
mentioned; and 

For all such stock which they may purchase 
between the first day of October next and the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five, at a rate not exceeding the prin- 
cipal and the interest which shall have accrued 
at the day of purchase. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Commissioners are hereby authorized to make 
such purchases, under the foregoing restrictions, 
at such times and places as they may deem most 
expedient, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
heretofore appropriated for the redemption of the 
public debt, or out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, January 22, 1824. 





An Act making appropriation for the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-four. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the sum of two hundred 


United States in the completion, or assisting in | and sixty-five thousand one hundred and forty dol- 


the completion, of said road. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 


lars, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, for 
the compensation granted by law to the Senate 


commissioners shall, each, be entitled to receive | and House of Representatives, and to the officers, 
three dollars, and their assistants one dollar and | clerks, and servants, of both Houses of Congress, 
fifty cents, for each and every day which they | and for defraying the contingent expenses thereot; 
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' andthat the same be paid out of any moneys in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 
' Approved, January 19, 1824. 


An Act further extending the term of half pay pen- 
sions to the widows and children of officers, seamen, 
and marines, who died in the public service. 

| Be it enacted, §c., That, in all cases where pro- 

vision has been made by law for five years’ half 

> pay to the widows and children of officers, sea- 

_ men, and marines, who were killed in battle, or 

' who died in the naval service of the United 

' States, during the late war; and, also, in all 

- cases where provision has been made for extend- 

_ ing the term for five years, in addition to the first 

' term of five years, the said provision shall be 

further extended for an additional term of five 

years, to commence at the end of the second term 

' of five years, in each case, respectively, making 

' the provision equal to fifteen years’ half pay ; 

' which shall be paid out of the fund heretofore 

_ provided by law: and the said pensions shall 

cease, from the causes mentioned in the laws pro- 

_ viding the same, respectively. 

| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from 

S and after the passing of this act, the act, entitled 

' “An act to amend and explain an act giving 
| pensions to the orphans ahd widows of persons 
- slain in the public or private armed vessels of the 
' United States,” passed March the third, one thou- 
- sand eight hundred and seventeen, be, and the 
' same is hereby repealed: Provided, however, That 


| nothing in this act contained shall be construed 


' to prevent the payment of any pension already 
_ granted, until the full expiration of the period 
| thereof; nor to affect or impair the rights of any 
_ person or persons which may have accrued dur- 
| ing the existence of the act hereby repealed as 
aforesaid. 

Approved, January 22, 1824. 


An Act to revive and continue in force an act, enti- 
_ tiled “An act fixing the compensations of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, of the Clerks employed in their offices, 
and of the Librarian.” 
Be it enacted, $c., That an act, passed the eigh- 
teenth of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen, entitled “An act fixing the compensa- 
_ tions of the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of 
_ the House of Representatives, of the Clerks em- 
ployed in their offices, and of the Librarian,” be, 
and the same is hereby declared to be, revived 
and continued in force, until the first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and twenty-six. 

Approved, February 20, 1824. 


An Act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
John Michael, deceased. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of State 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to 
deliver to Jesse Mercer, administrator de bonis non, 
with the will annexed, upon the estate of John 
Michael, late of Hancock county, in the State 
of Georgia, deceased, or to the legally constituted 
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attorney in fact of the said Jesse Mercer, admin- 
istrator as aforesaid, a certificate, numbered one 
thousand and ninety-five, issued by the New Eng- 
land Mississippi Land Company, in the name of 
Robert Williams, jr., for twenty thousand acres of 
land, which said certificate is annexed to a relin- 
quishment executed by the said John Michael, by 
his attorney in fact, Bowling Hall, bearing date 
on the twenty-fifth day of February, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifteen, and is now on file in the office of 
the said Secretary of State: Provided, That be- 
fore delivering said certificate, the said Secretary 
of State shall make and retain a copy of said cer- 
tificate in his office, and shall also take the re- 
ceipts of said Jesse Mercer, or his attorney in fact, 
for the same. 
Approved, February 20, 1824. 


An Act to extend the time limited for the settlement of 
private land claims in the Territory of Florida. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the time limited for the 
settlement of private land claims in the Territory 
of Florida, by an act of the seventeenth Congress, 
entitled “An act amending, and supplementary to, 
the act for ascertaining claims and titles to land 
in the Territory of Florida, and to provide for the 
survey and disposal of the public lands in Florida,” 
be, and the same is hereby, extended and enlarged, 
until the first day of January next, when the com- 
missioners for ascertaining claims and titles to 
the lands aforesaid, shall make a return of their 
proceedings to the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
be laid before Congress. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the claim- 
ant or claimants’ shall not be required to produce, 
in evidence, aderaignment of title from the original 
grantee or patentee, but the exhibition of the ori- 
ginal title papers, agreeably to the fourth section 
of an act, passed the eighth of May, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-two, entitled “An act for ascer- 
taining claims and titles to lands within the Ter- 
ritory of Florida,” with the deed or devise, to the 
claimant, and the office abstract or abstracts of 
the intermediate conveyances for the last ten 
years preceding the surrender of Florida to the 
United States, and, where they cannot be pro- 
duced, their absence being satisfactorily accounted 
for, shall be sufficient evidence of the right of 
the claimant or claimants to the land so claimed 
as against the United States: Provided, That the 
claim be defined in quantity, and the amount does 
not exceed the quantity limited in the second sec- 
tion of the act which this is intended to extend: 
And, provided, The conditions required by the laws 
and ordinances of the Spanish Government, and 
the treaty between Spain and the United States, 
shall have been complied with. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That no per- 
son shall be taken and deemed to be an actual 
settler, within the provisions of the “Act amend- 
ing, and supplementary to, an act for ascertain- 
ing claims and titles to land in the Territory of 
Florida,” passed on the third day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, unless 
such person, or those under whom he claims title, 
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shall have been in the cultivation, or occupation, 
of the land, at and before the period of the cession. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the act of which this is an amendment, as au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the said Commissioners 
to demand and receive from the claimants ten 
cents per hundred words for recording titles to 
land, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. — 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the for- 
mer Secretaries, or those who may now be Sec- 
retaries, to the said Board of Commissioners, who 
shall have received their salary of one thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars, from the Treasury 
of the United States, which is, by law, declared 
to be their fu)l compensation, shall be, and they 
are hereby, required to pay over, respectively, to 
the Commissioners, conformable with the provi- 
sions of the original law, all such fees as have 
been demanded and received by them, which shall 
be appropriated to defray the expenses of the 
commission. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the acts of which this is amendatory, as makes 
void all claims not filed before the first day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-three, be, and the same is hereby, repealed ; 
and it shall be lawful for claims to be filed any 
time previous to the first day of September next ; 
but all and every claim not filed by that time, 
shall be held and deemed void and of none effect. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That each of 
the Commissioners heretofore appointed, or who 
may hereafter be appointed, who has performed, 
and shall hereafter perform, the duties assigned 
him, shall receive, from the first Monday in Feb- 
ruary, until the first day in January next, at the 
rate of two thousand dollars per annum, in full 
compensation for his services. 

Approved, February 28, 1824. 





An Act to authorize the laying out and opening cer- 
tain public roads in the Territory of Florida. 


Be i enacted, §c., That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause to be opened, in the Territory of Florida, a 
t. Augustine, 
commencing at Deer Point, on the Bay of Pensa- 
cola, and pursuing the Old Indian Trail to the 
Cow Ford, on the Choctawhatchy river ; thence, 
to the Ochesee Bluff, on the Appalachicola river; 
thence, in the most direct practicable route, to the 
site of Fort St. Louis; thence, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, on the old Spanish road to St. Augustine, 
crossing the St. John’s river at Picolata; which 
road shall be plainly and distinctly marked, and 
shall be of the width of twenty-five feet. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Pre- 
sident be, and he is hereby, authorized to employ 
the troops of the United States, stationed in Flor- 
ida, in such manner as he may think proper, in 
the completion, or assisting in the completion, of 
said road. 

Sec. 3. And be t% further enacted, That, for de- 
fraying the expenses of opening the said road, the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars be, and the sam ¢ 


eee 


of Congress. 


is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money.in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Pre- 
sident be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause to 
be surveyed and marked out, the most direct and 
practicable route for a public road from Cape 
Sable, passing by Charlotte Harbor and Bay of 
Tampa, to the point where the Suwaney river 
will be intersected by the road to be opened from 
Pensacola to St. Augustine, and to cause to be 
surveyed and marked out, the route for a public 
road from Cape Florida to St. Augustine. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, for de- 
fraying the expenses of the surveys aforesaid, the 
sum of three thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, February 28, 1824. 








An Act to regulate the surveying of the public and 
private lands in the southern part of Alabama, 


Be it enacted, §&c., That all the lands in the State 
of Alabama shall be attached to the district of the 
Surveyor of the Public Lands in the State of Al- 
abama, and the surveying of all public and private 
lands in the said State shall hereafter be made 
under his direction; and it shall be the duty of 
the principal Deputy Surveyor of the district east 
of the island of New Orleans, and east of Pearl 
river, to return the plats of all private claims 
within the State of Alabama to the office of the 
said Surveyor. 

Approved, February 28, 1824. 





An Act making appropriations for the Military Service 
of the United States, for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the following sums be, 
and the same are hereby, respectively, ae. 
for the military service of the United States, for 
the year cne thousand eight hundred and twenty 
four, to wit: 

For pay of the Army, and subsistence of officers, 
nine hundred and ninety-four thousand four hun- 
dred and seven dollars and five cents, including 
the sum of one hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
one hundred and nineteen dollars, for the pay and 
subsistence of the officers and cadets belonging to 
the Military Academy at West Point; 

For subsistence, in addition to an unexpended 
balance of twenty-one thousand six hundred dol- 
lars, two hundred and sixty-nine thousand three 
hundred and forty-seven dollars ; 

For forage for officers, thirty-six thousand one 
hundred and twenty-three dollars ; 

For the recruiting service, in addition to an un- 
expended balance of sixteen thousand dollars, 
thirteen thousand four hundred dollars ; 

For contingent expenses for the recruiting ser- 
vice, sixteen thousand eight hundred dollars ; 

For the Purchasing Department, in addition to 
the amount of clothing on hand, one hundred and 
forty-one thousand six hundred and twenty-seven 
dollars and fifty-nine cents; 
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For the purchase of woollens, during the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, in 
advance for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five, twenty thousand dollars ; 

For the Medical and Hospital Department, in 
addition to supplies on hand, and an unexpended 
balance, both amounting to twenty-two thousand 
seven hundred dollars, ten thousand dollars ; 

For the Quartermaster General’s Department, 
in addition to an unexpended balance of thirty- 
five thousand dollars, two hundred and forty-nine 
thousand dollars ; 

For the purchase of Gridley’s farm, ten thousand 
dollars: Provided, said farm shall not be purchased 
unless the said farm shall be procured for said ten 
thousand dollars ; 

For the contingencies of the Army, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars ; 

For the National Armories, three hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars ; 

For the current expenses of the Ordnance ser- 
vice, forty-two thousand dollars ; 

For pensions to the Revolutionary pensioners of 
the United States, one million two eros and 
ninety-one thousand seven hundred and sixteen 
dollars and thirty-nine cents ; 

For the pensions to the invalids, to the commu- 
tation pensioners, and to the widows and orphans, 
three hundred and thirteen thousand one hundred 
and seventy-four dollars and forty-two cents ; 

For arrearages in the War Department, prior 
to the first of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen, twenty-six thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be i further enacted, That the sev- 
eral sums hereby appropriated shall be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated: Provided, however, That no money ap 
ue by this act, shall be paid to any person, 

or his compensation, who is in arrears to the 
United States, until such person shall have ac- 
counted for, and paid into the Treasury, all sums 
for which he may be liable: Provided, further, 
That nothing in this section contained shall ex- 
tend to balances arising solely from the deprecia- 
tion of Treasury notes, received by such person, 
to be expended in the public service; but, in all 


mentioned,” as prohibits the allowance of daily 
compensation to marshals, clerks, and attorneys, 
in the districts in said act mentioned, be, and the 
same hereby is, repealed ; and that there hereafter 
be allowed to the marshals, clerks, and attorneys, 
for said districts, the same daily compensation as 
is allowed to the same officers in other districts. 
Approved, March 8, 1824. 





















An Act for the better organization of the District 
Courts of the United States within the State of 
Alabama. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the State of Alabama 
shall be, and the same is hereby, divided into two 
districts, in manner following, to wit: That part 
thereof composing the counties of Jackson, Deca- 
tur, Madison, Limestone, Lauderdale, Franklin, 
Lawrence, Morgan, Blount, St. Clair, Jefferson, 
Walker, and Marion, shall compose one district, 
to be called the Northern District of Alabama ; 
and the residue thereof shall compose another dis- 
trict, to be called the Southern District of Ala- 
bama. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be two terms of the District Court for the South- 
ern District, held at Mobile, in each year, to begin 
on the third Monday after the fourth Monday in 
March, and the fourth Monday after the fourth 
Monday in October; and one term at Cahawha, 
in each year, to begin on the third Monday in 
June; and one term of the District Court, for the 
Northern District, shall be held in Huntsville, in 
each year, to begin on the second Monday in July; 
and the District Judge of the United States for 
the State of Alabama is hereby required to hold 
the courts aforesaid, and furthermore, to hold one 
or more special terms, at Cahawba, and at Hunts- 
ville, in each year, if, in his opinion, the business 
of the court shall require it to be done. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the third 
Monday in December, in each year, shall be a re- 
turn day for writs and executions, returnable to 
the said District Court at Cahawba; and the sec- 
ond Monday in January, in each year, shall bea 
return day for writs and —— ag Pe = 
cases where the or salary of an rson is| the said District Court at Huntsville; and the 
withheld, in panedane of this act, it Sheil be the! parties to such suits as shall be so returned, shall 
duty of the accounting officer, if demanded by the make up their pleadings under such rules as the 
party, his agent, or attorney, to report forthwith | court shall prescribe, in order to have the causes 
to the Agent of the Treasury Department the bal- | 5° returned in a state for trial at the next regular 
ance due; and it shall be the duty of the said | ‘€'™. 

Agent, within sixty days thereafter, to order suit| SEC. 4. And be it further enacted, That all causes 
to be commenced against such delinquent, and his pending in the said District Courts at Mobile and 
securities. Cahawha, shall be adjourned and continued from 

Approved, March 10, 1824. the times heretofore prescribed by law for holding 

, ; said courts respectively, to the times appointed by 
this act; and all recognizances and process of 
An Act to repeal, in part, an act, entitled ‘‘An act to | every description, made returnable to the former 

lessen the compensation for Marshals, Clerks, and | terms of holding said courts, shall be returned to 

Attorneys, in the cases therein mentioned.” the terms herein established, and be as valid as if 

Be it enacted, $c., That so much of the act» | thetime of holding the same had not been changed. 
passed on the eighteenth day of April, Anno Dom- Sec. 5. And be ut further enacted, That all causes 
ini one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, en- | at law, or in chancery, pending in the said Distriet 
titled “An act to lessen the compensation for Courts at Mobile and Cahawba, in which the de- 
marshals, clerks, and attorneys, in the cases therein | fendant or defendants resided, in the Northern Dis- 

18th Con. Ist Sess.—101 
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trict, at the time of serving the process, shall be trans- 
ferred to the District Court for the said Northern 
District, established by this act, and be proceeded in, 
adjudged, and determined, in the same manner as 
- if originally commenced in said court; and it shall 
be the duty of the clerks of the said District Courts 
at Mobile and Cahawba, to transmit, by some safe 
conveyance, to the clerk of the District Court for 
the Northern District, the original papers in all 
such causes, together with a transcript of all pro- 
ceedings had therein. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all suits 
hereafter to be brought, in either of the courts 
aforesaid, not of a local nature, shall be brought 
only in the district where the defendant shall re- 
side ; but if there be more than one defendant, and 
some of them reside in the Northern and some in 
the Southern District, the plaintiff may sue in 
either, and send a duplicate writ to the other, on 
which he shall endorse that it is part of a suit 
brought in the district from which it is sent ; and 
the said writs, when executed and returned, shall 
constitute one suit, and be proceeded in accord- 


ingly. 

al 7. And be it further enacted, That the Judge 
of said courts shall appoint a clerk of the District 
Court of the Northern District, who shall reside, 
and keep his office, and the records and documents 
appertaining thereto, at the place of holding said 
court: be entitled to the same fees allowed by law 
to the clerks of the Southern District, and be sub- 
ject to the same liabilities and penalties. 

Sec. 8. And be it further, enacted, That the Dis- 
trict Attorney heretofore appointed for the District 
of Alabama shall be the District Attorney for the 
Southern District of Alabama; and there shall 
be a District Attorney appointed for the Northern 
District of Alabama, who shall hold his appoint- 
ment for the same term, be subject to the same 
duties, and receive the same salary, fees, and emol- 
uments, allowed to the District Attorney for the 
Southern District of Alabama. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That should the 
Judge fail to attend at the time and place of hold- 
ing any of the courts herein mentioned, before the 
close of the third day of the term, the business 
thereof shall stand adjourned to the next term. 

Approved, March 10, 1824. 





An Act to define the boundary line between the Ed- 
wardsville and Springfield Land Districts, in the 
State of Illinois. 


Be it enacted, §c., That all that tract of country 
lying between the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, 
and south of the base line of the military surveys, 
be, and the same is hereby, attached to, and made 
a part of, the land district, the office of which is 
located at Edwardsville; and all the tract of coun- 
try lying between the said rivers, and north of the 
said base line be, and the sameis hereby, attached to, 
and made a part of, the land district, the office of 
which is established at Springfield, in the county 
of Sangamo. 


Approved, March 16, 1824. 











An Act to change the terms of the District Court 
of the United States for the Kentucky district. 


Be it enacted, Gc., That, from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, the sessions of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Kentucky 
District, shall commence and be holden on the first 
on of May and November, in each year, in- 
stead of the terms now appointed by law. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all mo- 
tions, process, pleas, and suits, returnable to the 
term of said court heretofore appointed to be 
holden in April next, shail stand adjourned and 
continued over to the May term next appointed by 
this act, and shall be as-effectual in law as if the 
said April term had not been abolished. 

Approved, March 24, 1824. 





An Act to authorize the ora ok of certain As. 
sistants in the General Land Office. 


Be it enacted, §&c., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to em- 
ploy in the General Land Office, for a term not 
exceeding twelve months, one assistant draughts- 
man and two colorers, for the purpose of complet- 
ing the maps directed to be made by a resolution 
of the Senate of the United States, passed on the 
ee day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-three. 

Approved, March 24, 1824. 





An Act making appropriations for the support of 
Government for the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the following sums be, 
and the same are hereby, respectively appropria- 
ted for the service of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four ; that is to say: 

For compensation to Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives, their officers and 
attendants, including the sum of two hundred 
and sixty-five thousand one hundred and forty 
dollars, appropriated by an act making a partial 
appropriation for the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four, passed the nineteenth day 
oi January last, four hundred and fifty-three thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-two dollars. 

For expenses of fuel, stationery, printing, and 

all other contingent expenses of the two Houses 

of Congress, sixty thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For expenses of the library of Congress, in- 
cluding the salary of the librarian, one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Vice President of the 
United States, five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of State, 
six thousand doilars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the Depart- 
ment of State, per act of the twentieth of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen. fifteen 
thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said 
Department, including the messenger in the Pa- 
tent Office, one thousand four hundred dollars. 
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For the incidental and contingent expenses of 
the Department of State, including the expenses 
of printing the laws, and for extra copying of pa- 
pers, twenty-seven thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars. : 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, six thousand dollars. 

or compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, per act of the 
twentieth April, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen, ten thousand dollars. 

For compensation to an additional clerk, as 
allowed per act of appropriation of one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-three, one thousand 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to messengers in said office, 
one thousand and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of 
the Treasury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the First Comptroller, per act of twentieth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said of- 
fice, one thousand and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Comptroller of 
the Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Second Comptroller, per act of twentieth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
nine thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said of- 
fice, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the First Auditor of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the First Auditor, thirteen thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said of- 
fice, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Auditor of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Second Auditor, fourteen thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said of- 
fice, seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Third Auditor of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Third Auditor, twenty-three thousand three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said 
office, one thousand and fifty dollars, in full of 
allowances. 

For compensation to the Fourth Auditor of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Fourth Auditor, per act of the twentieth April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, fifteen 
thousand and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said 
office, seven hundred dollars, in full of allow- 
ances, 


For an additional clerk in said office, for the 


year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, 
one thousand doliars. 

For compensation to the Fifth Auditor of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Fifth Auditor, per act of twentieth of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, ten 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For two clerks, to complete the duties of the 
Commissioner of the Revenue, transferred to the 
office of the Fifth Auditor, two thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For one clerk, on the busiaess of the agent of 
the Treasury, transferred to the office of the Fifth 
et one thousand one hundred and fifty dol- 

ars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said 
office, seven hundred dollars, in full of all allow- 
ances, 

For compensation to the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Treasurer, per act of the twentieth of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, five 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to an additional clerk, and 
also for an assistant to the chief clerk, as allowed 
since the first of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said 
office, seven hundred dollars, in full of all allow- 
ances. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office,ethree thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the said Commissioner, per act of the twentieth 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and eigh- 
teen, twenty-two thousand five hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For compensation to such persons as may be 
employed to bring up the business in said office, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said of- 
fice, one thousand and fifty dollars, in full of all 
allowances. 

For compensation to the Register of the Treas- 
ury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to clerks in the office of the 
Register, per act of twentieth April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two thousand 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger, including 
the allowance for stamping ships’ registers, eight 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the assistant messenger in 
said office, three hundred and fifty dollars, in full 
of allowances. 

For compensaticn to the Secretary of the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and 
fifty dollars. , 

For allowance to the person employed in trans- 
mitting passports and sea letters; for expense of 
translating foreign languages, in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; for stationery, fuel, 
printing, and all other incidental and contingent 
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expenses, in the Treasury Department, and the 
several offices therein, including the expenses of 
stating and printing the public accounts, for the 
ear one thousand eight hundred and ae 
our, twenty-six thousand one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For allowance to the superintendent and four 
watchmen, employed for the security of the State 
and Treasury buildings; for the repairs of en- 

ines, hose, and buckets, one thousand and nine 
fendved dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of War, six 
thousand dollars. - 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Secretary of War, twenty-two thousand and 
six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to messengers in said office, 
one thousand and fifty dollars, in full of allow- 
ances. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Paymaster General, three thousand one hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said 
office, seven hundred dollars, in full of allow- 
ances. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Commissary General of Purchases, two thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said office, 
seven hundred dollars, in full of all allowances. 

For compensation to clerks in the office of the 
Adjutant General, two thousand one hundred and 
pe dollars. 

or compensation to clerks in the Ordnance 
en, two thousand nine ‘hundred and fifty dol- 
ars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Commissary General of Subsistence, two thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to clerks in the office of the 
Chief Engineer, two thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerk in the office of 
the Surgeon General, one thousand one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the War Depart- 
ment, seven thousand dollars. 


the twentieth of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighteen, three thousand five hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to three clerks and a draughts- 
man, as allowed by the acts of appropriation, since 
the first of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and nineteen, four thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the messenger in said office, 
seven hundred dollars, in full of all allowances. 

For the contingent expenses of said office, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For allowance to the superintendent and four 
watchmen, employed for the security of the War 
and Navy buildings; and for the incidental and 
contingent expenses, including oil, fuel, candles, 
and labor, two thousand one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Postmaster General, 
four thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the two Assistant Post- 
masters General, five thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the General 
Post Office, per act of the twentieth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, twenty-two 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For compensation to two clerks, as allowed per 
act of appropriation of one thousand eight hun. 
dred and twenty-three, one thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said office, 
one thousand and fifty dollars, in full of all allow- 
ances. 

For the contingent expenses of said office, four 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor General, two 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
the Surveyor General, two thousand one hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor south of Ten- 
nessee, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
Surveyor, one thousand seven hundred dol- 

ars. : 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Illinois, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 


For compensation to the Secretary of the Navy, | said surveyor, two thousand dollars. 


six thousand dollars. 


For compensation to the Surveyor in Alabama, 


For compensation to clerks in the office of the | two thousand dollars. 


Secretary of the Navy, per act of the twentieth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
eight thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the messengers in said 
office, one thousand and fifty dollars, in full of all 
allowances. 

For the contingent expenses of the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioners of the 
Navy Board, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Com- 
ee of the Navy Board, two thousand dol- 

ars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of 


the Commissioners of the Navy Board, per act of | 


For compensation to the clerks in the office of 
said Surveyor, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the 
Public Buildings in Washington City, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the officers and clerk of 
the Mint, nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

For persons employed in the different opera- 
tions of the Mint, nine thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, and 
repairs, cost of machinery, and for the allowance 
of wastage in the gold and silver coinage of the 
Mint, seven thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. 


For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and | 
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oo 
ecretary, of the Michigan Territory, eight thou- 

po ie hundred and ‘hirty-six dollars and 

thirty cents. i % 

For the contingent expenses of the Michigan 
Territory, three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 
Secretary, of the Arkansas Territory, six thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. : 

For the contingent expenses of the Arkansas 
Territory, three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and 
Secretary, of the Florida Territory, seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to six Commissioners, to set- 
tle land claims in said Territory, twelve thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Chief Justice, the As- 
sociate Judges, and District Judges, of the United 
States, including the Chief Justice and Associate 
Judges of the District of Columbia, seventy-eight 
thousand and four hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Attorney General of 
the United States, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the clerk in the office of 
the Attorney General, eight hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Reporter of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, one thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation to ye District Attorneys 
and Marshals, as granted by law, including those 
in the several Territories, ten thousand one hun- 
dred dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, 
Cireuit, and District Courts of the United States, 
including the District of Columbia, and of jurors 
and witnesses, in aid of the funds arising from 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures, and for deiraying 
the expenses of prosecutions for offences against 
the United States, and for the safe keeping of 
prisoners, sixty thousand dollars. 

For the payment of sundry pensions granted by 
the late and present Governments, two thousand 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the support and maintenance of light- 
houses, beacons, buoys, and stakeages, including 
the purchase of oil, keepers’ salaries, repairs and 
improvements, and contingent expenses, and in- 
cluding an unexpended balance of appropriation 
on the first of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-four, of seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred and eleven dollars and seventy-three cents ; 
and, also, five thousand dollars in addition to the 
sum of three thousand five hundred dollars, here- 
tofore appropriated for building a lighthouse near 
Fort Gratiot, in Michigan Territory, one hundred 
and nine thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
four dollars and thirty-three cents. 

For payment of the salaries of the Registers 
and Receivers of the different Land Offices, thirty- 
nine thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

For continuing the work on the centre building, 
eighty-six thousand doilars. 

For alterations and repairs in the room occu- 


















pied by the Supreme. Court, six hundred and 
forty dollars. 


For improving the Capitol square, and painting 


the railing round the same, two thousand dollars. 


For making a footway in front of the public 
rounds and open spaces between the Capitol and 
Navy Office, five thousand dollars. 

For stationery and books for the offices of 


Commissioners of Loans, two thousand dollars. 


For rent and repairs of the tenement formerly 


occupied as a temporary residence by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, eight hundred and 
thirty-nine dollars, twenty-four cents. 


For registers for ships and vessels of the Uni- 


ted States, and for lists of crews, four thousand 
dollars. 


For sick, disabled, and destitute seamen, in 


foreign countries, forty thousand dollars. 


For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims 


against the United States, not otherwise provided 
for, as shall be admitted in due course of settle- 
ment at the Treasury, six thousand dollars. 


For the salaries of the Ministers of the United 


States to London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Madrid, 
and Lisbon, the Chargé des Affaires at Madrid 
from the third of March to the fourth of Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and twenty-three 
for the Chargé des Affaires at Stockholm and the 
Hague, fifty-seven thousand five hundred dollars. 


and, also, 


For the salaries of the Ministers or Chargés des 


Affaires of the United States who have been, or 
may be, appointed to the governments on the 
continent of America, thirty-six thousand dollars. 


For outfits to the Ministers at Paris and Mad- 


rid, eighteen thousand dollars. 


For salaries of the several Secretaries of Lega- 


tion, eighteen thousand dollars. 


For the contingent expenses of those missions, 


twenty thousand dollars. 


For the salaries of the Agents of Claims at 


London and Paris, four thousand dollars. 


For payment of the salaries of the Commis- 


sioner and Arbitrator under the first article of the 


Treaty of Ghent, and for one-half of the salary of 
the Secretary and half the contingent expenses of 
the commission, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, in addition to the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation for one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three, for the same object. 

For expenses of carrying into effect the sixth 
and seventh articles of the Treaty of Ghent, in- 
cluding the compensation of the Commissioners, 
Agents, and Surveyors, and their contingent ex- 
penses, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
Powers, thirty thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 
forty thousand dollars. 

For compensation for extra clerks employed in 
the General Post Office during the last year, nine 
hundred and thirty-nine dollars and twenty-five 
cents. 

For compensation of nine members of the Le- 


| gislative Council of the Michigan Territory, at 


two dollars each per day, for sixty days, one 
thousand and eighty dollars. 
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For the contingent expenses of the Legislative 
Council, including the pence of the laws of said 
Territory, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For the salaries of the Secretaries of the Land 
Commissioners of East and West Florida, two 
thousand five hundred dollars, 

For compensation and travelling expenses of 
the members of the Legislative Council of Florida 
Territory, and for contingent expenses of the 
Territory, including arrearages for the years one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two and one 
thousand ‘eight hundred and twenty-three, six 
thousand six hundred and sixty-two dollars and 
sixty-four cents,, being the unexpended balance of 
the last year. 

For the completion of the medals voted by 
Congress to certain general officers; to purchase 

old for the medals, and to replace General Mc- 
omb’s medal, two thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For a draughtsman and two colorers for the 
General Land Office, authorized by law, three 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the seve- 
ral sums hereby appropriated shall be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated: Provided, however, That no money, ap- 
eee by this act, shall be paid to any person, 

or his compensation, who is in arrears to the 
United States, until such person shall have ac- 
counted jur, and paid into, the Treasury, all sums 
for which he may be liable: Provided, also, That 
nothing in this section contained, shall be con- 
strued to extend to balances arising solely from 
the depreciation of Treasury notes, received by 
such person, to be expended in the public service ; 
but in all cases, where the pay or salary of any 
person is withheld, in pursuance of this act, it 
shall be the duty of the accounting officer, if de- 
manded by the party, his agent, or attorney, to re- 
port forthwith, to the Agent of the Treasury De- 
partment, the balance due ; and it shall be the 
duty of the said Agent, within sixty days there- 
after, to order suit to be commenced, against such 
delinquent and his sureties. 

Approved, April 2, 1824. 





An Act extending the term of pensions granted to 
persons disabled, and to the widows and orphans of 
those who have been slain, or who have died in con- 
sequence of wounds, or casualties, received while 
in the line of their duty, on board the private armed 
ships of the United States, during the late war. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the pensions of all per- 
sons who now are in the receipt thereof, under 
the provisions of the following laws of the United 
States, or either of them, to wit: An act passed 
March fourth, one thousand eight hundred and 
fourteen, entitled “An act giving pensions to the 
orphans and widows of persons slain in the pub- 
lic or private armed vessels of the United States ;” 
and an act passed April sixteenth, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, entitled “An act in 
addition to an act giving pensions to the orphans 





vate armed vessels of the United States,” so fa; 
as regards persons receiving pensions from the 
fund arising from captures and salvage, made by 
the private armed vessels of the United States, be, 
and the same are hereby, continued, under the re- 
strictions and regulations in the said acts con- 
tained, for and during the additional term of five 
years, from and after the period of the expiration 
of the said pensions, respectively : P » how. 
ever, That the said era shall alone be paid 
from the proceeds of the privateer pension fund, 
so called, and without recourse to the United 
States for any deficiency, (should such occur,) 
which may hereafter arise thereon: And provided, 
further, That no pension shall be paid to any such 
widow after her intermarriage, nor to any orphan 
children of such officer, seamen, or marines, after 
they shall have attained the age of sixteen years. 
Approved, April 9, 1824. 





An Act confirming certain acts of James Miller, as 
Governor of the Territory of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the official acts and 
proceedings of James Miller, as Governor of the 
Territory of Arkansas, from the third day of 
March, A. D. one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two, to the third day of January, A. D. 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, be, 
and the same are hereby, declared to have the 
same validity, force, and effect, as if the said 
James Miller had been duly appointed and com- 
missioned, for and during the said term, by the 
President of the United States, as Governor of 
the Territory of Arkansas; and he is hereby au- 
thorized to have and receive the same salary, pay, 
and emoluments, as he would by law have been 
entitled, during the same period, to receive, if he 
_ been so appointed and commissioned as afore- 
said. 

Approved, April 9, 1824. 





An Act to amend an act, entitled “An act for the es- 
tablishment of a Turnpike Company in the county 
of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia.” 


Be it enacted, &c., That, during the continuance 
of the act, entitled “An act for the establishment 
of a Turnpike Company in the county of Alex- 
andria, in the District of Columbia,” passed the 
twenty-first April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, the Washington and Alexandria Turn- 
pike Company shall be entitled to demand and re- 
ceive, by their proper agents, servants, or officers, 
at the bridge built by said company, over Four 
Mile Creek, between the town of Alexandria and 
the City of Washington, the sum of one cent for 
each and every person passing on foot over said 
bridge: Provided always, and i is further enacted, 
That, whenever the net proceeds of tolls col- 
lected on said road and bridge shall be sufficient 
to defray the expense of rebuilding the bridge oa 
Four Mile Run, keeping the said bridge and road 
in a sufficient state of repair, and allow the stock- 


and widows of persons slain in the public or pri-| holders dividends, at the rate of six per centum 
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annum, then, and in that case, the circuit 
court of the District of Columbia for the county 











able to, said court, shall be heard, tried, and pro- 
ceeded with, by the said court, in the same man- 


of Alexandria shall determine that the right of | ner as if no alteration of the times for holding said 


said Company to demand the tolls prescribed by 
this act, or any other tolls, from foot passengers, 
shall cease. 

Approved, April 9, 1824. 





An Act to change the terms of the Circuit and Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States in the State of 
Ohio, and one of the terms of the Circuit Court in 
Kentucky. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the circuit court of the 
United States within and for the district of Ohio, 
instead of the time now fixed by law, shall be 
held on the second Monday of July next; and 
thereafter on the first Mondays in January and 
June in each year; and the district court of the 
United States, in and for the said district, shall 
hereafter be held on the Mondays next succeeding 
the times herein fixed for holding the circuit 
court. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the next 
Fall term of the circuit court of the United States 
for the district of Kentucky be commenced and 
held on the second Monday in October next, in 
lieu of the first Monday in November ; Provided, 
That this act shall not be construed to extend to, 
or embrace, any other or future term of the said 
circuit court, than the next November term afore- 
said. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all re- 
cognizances, process, suits, and proceedings, of 
every kind, whether of a civil or criminal nature, 
commenced or pending in either of said courts, 
shall be returned to, proceeded in, and determined 
at, the terms herein provided for, in the same man- 
ner as if the time of holding said courts had not 
been changed. 

Approved, April 22, 1824. 





An Act giving the consent and sanction of Congress 
to a certain act of the Legislative Council of the 
Territory of Florida. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the consent and sanction 
of Congress be, and the same are hereby, given to 
the act of the Legislative Council of the Terri- 
tory of Florida, approved by the Governor of said 
Territory, on the fourth day of July, Anno Dom- 
ini one Diied eight hundred and twenty-three, 
entitled “An act to provide for levying a poll tax.” 

Approved, April 22, 1824. 





An Act to alter the times of holding the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Lllinois. 


Be it enacted, §c., That, in lieu of the times now 
appointed by law, the district court of the United 
States for the district of Illinois shall be here- 
after holden on the third Mondays in June and 
November, in each year. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, 'That all writs, 
pleas, suits, recognizances, indictments, and all 
other proceedings of a civil or criminal nature, 
now pending in, or which are, or may be return- 


court had taken place. 
Approved, April 22, 1824. 





An Act supplementary to the act, entitled “An aci 
supplementary to the act, entitled ‘An act for the 
relief of persons imprisoned for debt.” 

Be it enacted, &c., That the person or persons 
who shall or may be commissioned, either by any 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or by any District Judge of the United States, to 
administer the oath prescribed by the act, entitled 
“An act for the relief of persons imprisoned for 
debt,” passed on the sixth day of January, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred, shall, and 
may have full power and authority to issue a ci- 
tation, directed to the creditor, his agent or attor- 
ney, if either lives within one hundred miles of the 
place of imprisonment, requiring him to appear at 
the time and place therein mentioned, if he see fit, 
to show cause why the said oath or affirmation 
should not be administered. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That if the 
creditor, his agent or attorney, lives within fifty 
miles of the i of imprisonment, only fifteen 
days previous notice by citation shall be required. 

Approved, April 22, 1824, 





An Act making appropriations for the support of the 
Navy of the United States, for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four. 

Be it wanes That, for defraying the ex- 
penses of the Navy for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four, the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, respectively, appro- 
priated : 

For the pay and subsistence of the officers, and 
pay of seamen, eight hundred and forty-seven 
thousand one hundred and forty-two dollars and 
twenty five cents. 

For provisions, in addition to the sum of twenty- 
five thousand one hundred and twenty-eight dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents, the balance of appro- 
priation for provisions unexpended and provisions 
on hand, three hundred thousand dollars. 

For medicines, hospital stores, and all expenses 
on account of the sick, twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

For pay, subsistence, and allowances, of ever 
description, to all commissioned and warrant offi- 
cers employed at the several navy yards and shore 
stations, also of naval constructors, store-keepers, 
inspectors, master workmen, clerks of the yards, 
of the check, and of commanders, and porters at- 
tached to the navy yards and store stations, two 
hundred and thirty-one thousand two hundred 
and ninety-three dollars and twenty-six cents, 

For contingent expenses accruing in the present 
year, that is to say, for commissions, clerk hire, 
office rent, stationery, and fuel, to navy agents; 

premiums, and other expenses of recruiting, freight 
of provisions, stores, and materials, from one sta- 
tion to another, and from the United States to dis- 
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tant stations in other countries where our ships| For fuel for the non-commissioned officers, mu- 
are employed ; allowances to officers at the several | sicians, and privates, six thousand dollars. 
navy yards and stations, for house rent, fuel, and| For military stores, including stocking arms, ar- 
candles ; travelling expenses for officers, and | morer’s pay, armorer’s tools, knapsacks, tents, camp 
transportation of seamen: freight of timber, wharf- | equipage, accoutrements, and ordnance stores, five 
age, and dockage for vessels where there are no | thousand dollars. 
public yards ; expenses,anda perdiemallowance,| For medicines, hospital stores, and instruments 
for attending courts martial and courts of inquiry ; | for the officers and marines of the Marine Corps, 
compensation to judge advocates; cabinetfurniture | stationed on shore, two thousand three hundred 
for vessels incommission; incidental labor at navy | and sixty-nine dollars and seventy-one cents. 
yards, which is not applicable to any other appro-| For contingent expenses—that is to say, fuel 
riation ; eee public vessels in the United | for commissioned officers, transportation, station- 
tates, and in foreign countries ; printing naval re- | ery, bed sacks, straw, extra rations to officers, and 
gisters, blank pay-rolls, receipt rolls, stewards’ re- | postage on public letters—nine thousand dollars. 
turns, seamen’s allotment tickets, the proceedings | For repairing barracks at the different stations, 
of courts martial ; storage of provisions and stores | and for building new barracks at Portsmouth, ten 
in foreign ports, and in the United States, where | thousand dollars. 
public stores are not provided; coals for black-; Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sev- 
smiths and anchor-makers, and fuel for steam en- | eral sums hereby appropriated shall be paid out of 
gines; purchase and maintenance of oxen, carts, any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
arge timber wheels, and workmen’s tools ; chamber priated: Provided, however, That no money appro- 
money to oficers in lieu of quarters, other than | priated by this act shall be paid to any person for 
house rent ; purchase of books, charts, nautical Bis compensation who is in arrears to the United 
and mathematical instruments, chronometers, | States, until such person shall have accounted for 
machinery, models, drawings, and all stationery, | and paid into the Treasury all sums for which he 
of every description, used throughout the naval | may be liable: Provided, further, That nothing in 
service ; expense of pursuing deserters; expense | this section contained shall extend to balances 
of officers in sick quarters; storage of powder ; | arising solely from depreciation of Treasury notes 
lighterage and scoWw hire ; postage of letters on | received by such person to be expended in the 
public service ; for per diem allowance to officers | public service. But in all cases where the pay or 
engaged in extra service beyond the limit of their | salary of any person is withheld, in pursuance of 
stations; for the purchase and repairs of steam and | this act, it shall be the duty of the accounting officer, 
fire engines and machinery ; for expenses of bury- | if demanded by the party, his agent or attorney, 
ing deceased persons belonging to the Navy ; for | to report forthwith to the agent of the Treasury 
taxes on navy yards and public property ; and for | Department the balance due. And it shall be the 
accidents to the public vessels, and for no other | duty of the said agent, within sixty days thereaf- 
object or purpose whatever, one hundred and | ter, to order suit to be commenced against such 
ninety-five thousand dollars. delinquent and his sureties. 

For contingent expenses for objects arising in| Approved, April 29, 1824. 
the current year, and not hereinbefore enumerated, 
five thousand dollars. An Act making appropriations for certain Fortifications 

For repairs of vessels, and for wear and tear,| of the United States, for the year one thousand eight 
the sum of three hundred and fifty thousand| hundred and twenty-four. 
dollars. Be it enacted, §c., That the following sums be, 

For the improvement in navy yards, docks, and | and the same are hereby, appropriated, to wit: 
wharves, slips, enclosures, and buildings, of every | For fortifications, to each specifically, as follows: 
description, one hundred and fifty-seven thousand | For Fort Jackson, at Plaquemine Turn, on the 
five hundred dollars, with authority to purchase, | river Mississippi, one hundred and ten thousand 
by and with the consent of the Commonwealth of ! doilars. 

assachusetts, a slip of land, estimatedto contain | For the fort at Chef Menteur, one hundred thou- 
about nine thousand superficial feet, to straighten | sand dollars. 
the back line of the navy yard at Charlestown,| For the fort at Mobile Point, one hundred and 
Massachusetts. twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, including | For Fort Monroe, ninety-five thousand dollars. 
small arms, manufacture of powder, one thousand | For Fort Calhoun, ninety thousand dollars. 
dollars, with the unexpended balances of former| For topographical reconnoissance, repairs, and 
appropriations, estimated to amount to about nine- | contingencies, twenty-six thousand dollars. 
teen thousand dollars. For the purchase of a site, and collecting materi- 

For ships’ houses, to repay the amount taken | als for the projected work at New Utrecht Point, 
from the gradual increase, seventy-eight thousand | one of the works intended to defend the Narrows, 
five hundred dollars. in New York harbor, fifty thousand dollars. 

For pay and subsistence of the Marine Corps,| For the purchase of a site, and collecting mate- 
one hundred and seventy-two thousand and ninety- | rials for the projected work at Brenton’s Point, 
four dollars. Narraganset Bay, Rhode Island, fifty thousand 

For clothing for the same, twenty-eight thou- | dollars. 
sand seven hundred and sixty-five dollars. Approved, April 29, 1824. 
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Act to the necessary Surveys, Plans, and 
ee nanat the subject of Revie end Canals. 

Be it enacted, Gc., That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to cause the 
necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, to be made 
of the routes of such roads and canals as he may 
deem of national importance, in a commercial or 
military point of view, or necessary for the trans- 
portation of the public mail; designating, in the 
case of each canal, what parts may be made capa- 
ble of sloop navigation. The surveys, plans, and 
estimates, for each, when completed, to be laid 
before Congress. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, to carry 
into effect the objects of this act, the President be 
and he is hereby authorized to employ two or more 
skilful civil engineers, and such officers of the Corps 
of Engineers, or who may be detailed to do duty 
with that corps, as he may think proper. And the 
sum of thirty thousand dollars be and the same is 
hereby 4 ahem to be paid out of any mon- 
eys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, April 30, 1824. 


have distributed, as prize money, to Lieutenant 
Francis H. Gregory, of the United States Navy, 
and the officers and crews of.two gigs, or small 
boats, under his command, or to their legal repre- 
sentatives, the sum of three thousand dollars, for 
the capture and destruction of a British gunboat, 
called the Black Snake, in the river St. Lawrence, 
on the nineteenth of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, and that the said sum of 
three thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, for the purpose aforesaid, out of an 

moneys in the Treasury not otherwise apuropbiaeed 

Approved, May 4, 1824. 































An Act for enclosing the Burial Ground of Christ 
Church, Washington Parish. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause 
to be paid to the vestry of Christ Church, Wash- 
ington Parish, in the City of Washington, the sum 
of two thousand dollars, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the erection of a substantial wall 
around the burial ground of said parish: Provided, 
That the said vestry shall execute a bond to the 
United States, to be approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and deposited in his Department, 
conditioned in the penalty of four thousand dol- 
lars, for the faithful application of the money, and 
execution of the work, and securing to the United 
States the four hundred sites reserved in said burial 
ground, for the interment of members of Congress, 
and others, connected with the General Govern- 
ment. 





An Act to alter the times of holding the District Court 
in.the District of Missouri. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the District Court, for 
the District of Missouri, shall hereafter be held on 
the first Monday in March and September, in 
every year; any thing in any act heretofure passed, 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That all writs, 
pleas, suits, recognizances, indictments, and all 


other proceedings, civil and criminal, shall be 
heard, tried, and proceeded with by the said court, 
at the time fixed in the first section of this act, in 
the same manner as if no alteration in the times 
for holding said court had taken place. 

Approved, April 29, 1824. 





An Act to repeal an act, approved the third March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, en- 
titled “An act for the relief of John B. Hogan.” 
Be it enacted, §c., That the act approved on the 

third March, one thousand eight hundred and 

twenty-three, entitled “An act for the relief of 

John B. Hogan,” be, and the same is hereby, re- 

pealed, and that the accounting officers of the 

Government be authorized to take such judicial 

measures or otherwise, as may be necessary to 

compel a settlement of his accounts. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the proper 
accounting officer of the Treasury Department 
be, and the same is hereby, directed to carry to 
the credit of the said Hogan, the amount paid by 
him, on account of clothing to the Tennessee mi- 
litia volunteer gunmen. 

Approved, April 22, 1824. 





An Act rewarding the officers and crews of two gigs, 
or small boats, under the command of Lieutenant 
Francis H. Gregory, of the United States Navy. 


Be it enacted, §c.. That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 


Approved, May 4, 1824. 





An Act declaring the consent of Congress to certain 
Acts of the State of Alabama. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the consent of Congress 
be, and hereby is, granted to the operation of an 
act of the General Assembly of the State of Ala- 
bama, passed on the thirtieth of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, entitled 
“An act to improve the navigation of the Coosa 
river, and to aid in its connexion with the Tennes- 
see waters ;” and, also, to an act passed on the 
thirty-first of December, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-three, entitled “An act to im- 
prove the navigation of the Tennessee river.” 

Approved, May 13, 1824. 





An Act altering the times of holding the Courts in the 
District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Circuit Court for 
Washington County, in the District of Columbia, 
shall hereafter commence and be held on the third 
Monday of December and first Monday of May, 
in each year, instead of the days now fixed by law; 
and the Circuit Court for Alexandria County, in 
said District, on the fourth Monday of April, in- 
stead of the days now established by law; and 
that all process whatsoever, now issued, or which 
may be issued, in the respective counties of Wash- 
ington and Alexandria, in said District, returnable 
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to the days, respectively, now fixed, by law, for 
each of the said counties, shall be returnable, and 
returned, on the days prescribed by this act; and 
all causes, recognizances, pleas, and verueentiogs, 
civil. and criminal, returnable to, and depending 
before, the said ae the respective times of 
holding the same, as heretofore established, shall 
be returned, and continued, in the same countie: 
respectively, in the same manner asif the sai 
causes, recognizances, pleas, and proceedings, had 
been regularly returned or continued, to the said 
respective times appointed by this act for holding 
the said courts. 
Approved, May 13, 1824. 



















chase, of any of the public lands of the Uniteg 
States, who may have obtained a certificate of 
further credit, under the provisions of the severa| 
acts above mentioned, or making complete pay- 
ment, previous to the tenth of April, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, of every instalment now 
due, and which shall afterwards become payable, 
shall be allowed, upon the amount so paid, a de- 
duction, at the rate of thirty-seven and a half per 
centum. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shal! 
be the duty of the registers and receivers of the 
land offices of the United States, immediately 
after the 10th of April, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-five, to return complete lists of the lands 
relinquished to the United States, within their 
districts ; and such lands shall be exposed to sale, 
as other public lands of the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the regis- 
ter and receiver of any land office shall be allowed 
double the fees given them by the act of the 
second of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one, for like services, to be paid by the 
person or persons availing themselves of the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
provisions of this act be extended to town lots and 
out lots reserved for that purpose, and sold by the 
United States on a credit. 

Approved, May 18, 1824. 





An Act to provide for the extinguishment of the debt 
due to the United States, by the purchasers of pub- 
lic lands. 

Be it enacted, §c., That, in all cases where the 
purchaser, or legal holder, of any certificate of 
urchase of any of the public lands of the United 
States, may have obtained a certificate of further 
credit, under the provisions of an act, passed sec- 
ond March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one, entitled “An act for the relief of the 
gncepenms of public lands re to the first day of 

uly, one thousand eight hundred and twenty,” 
or of the acts supplementary thereto, of the twen- 
tieth of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two, and of the third of March, one thous- 
and eight hundred and twenty-three, the person 
obtaining such certificate, or the legal holder 
thereof, shall be allowed, at any time prior to the 
tenth of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five, to file, with the register of the land 
office, in the district where such land is situated, 

a relinquishment, in writing, of any section, half 

section, quarter section, or legal subdivision of a 

fractional section, made according to the provis- 

ions of the existing laws, in relation to the survey 
and sale of the public lands; and any payment 
made, on any tract of land so relinquished, shall 
be applied to the payment of the amount due on 
any tract retained by said purchaser, or legal 
holder of a certificate of purchase, which relin- 
quishment shall be allowed only on condition that 
any such purchaser, or legal holder of a certificate 
of purchase, relinguish a sufficient quantity of 
Jand thereby to complete his or her payments due 
to the United States, or any lands retained, or 
pay the balance due, and which may afterwards 
become due, in money, before or at the time of 
such relingquishment; and, on the payment of 
such balance in money, there shall be allowed, on 
the amount so paid, a deduction of the rate of 
thirty-seven and a half per centum: Provided, 

That nothing herein contained shall entitle the 

person making such relinquishment to claim any 

repayment from the United States, on account of 
any lands so relinquished: And provided further, 

That nothing herein contained shall authorize 

any discounts upon payments made by relin- 

quishment. 
Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That all pur- 
chasers, or legal holders of any certificate of pur- 





An Act providing for the appointment of an agent for 
the Osage Indians west of the State of Missouri, 
and Territory of Arkansas, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, ¢c., That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint an agent for the Osage Indians west of 
the State of Missouri, and Territory of Arkansas, 
who shall receive for his compensation the sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars, in full,and that all rations 
or other allowances made to him, shall be de- 
ducted from the sum hereby allowed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of each Indian agent to reside and 
keep his agency within, or near the territory, 
claimed by the tribe or tribes of Indians for which 
he may be agent, at such place as the President 
of the United States may designate. 

Approved, May 18, 1824. 





An Act to provide for repaying to Bezaleel Wells a 
certain sum of money by him erroneously paid into 
the Treasury. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and re- 
quired to pay, out of oe money, not otherwise 
appropriated, to Bezaleel Wells, of the State of 
Ohio, the sum of three hundred dollars, being the 
amount paid by him into the Treasury, on the 
twelfth day of October, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-two, by mistake, on account olf 
three several tracts of land, in the district of Vin- 
cennes, in the State of Indiana, which had been 
before that time relinquished by him to the Uni- 
ted States, under the “ Act for the relief of pur- 
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chasers of the public lands, prior to the first day 
of July, eighteen hundred and twenty.” 
Approved, May 18, 1824. 





An Act to amend the several acts for imposing duties 
on Imports. 

Be it enacted, Gc., That, from and after the 
thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight-hundred 
and twenty-four, in lieu of the duties now im- 

ed by law on the importation of the articles 
orang mentioned, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid, the following duties, that is to 


say: 

First. On sail duck, oznaburgs, burlaps, and 
ticklenburgs, a duty of fifteen per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a component part, except worsted stuff 
goods and blankets, which shail pay twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem, a duty of thirty per cen- 
tum ad valorem, until the thirtieth day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, and 
after that time, a duty of thirty-three and a third 
per centum ad valorem: Provided, That, on all 
manufactures of wool, except flannels and baizes, 
the actual value of which, at the place whence 
imported, shall not exceed thirty-three and a third 
cents per square yard, shall be charged with a 
duty of twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Second. On all manufactures, not herein spe- 
cified, of cotton, silk, flax, or hemp, or of which 
either of these materials shall be a component 
part, and on all manufactures of silk, or of which 
silk shall be a component material, coming from 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, a duty of twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem; on all other manu- 
factures of silk, or of which silk shall be a com- 

nent material, twenty per centum ad valorem : 
Provided That all cotton cloths whatsoever, or 
cloths of which cotton shall be a component ma- 
terial, excepting nankeens imported directly from 
China, the original cost of which, at the place 
whence imported, with the addition of twenty per 
centum, if imported from the Cape of Good Hope, 
or any place beyond it, and of ten per centum, if 
imported from any other place, shall be less than 
thirty cents per square yard, shall, with such ad- 
dition, be taken and deemed to have cost thirt 
cents per square yard, and shall be charged wit 
duty accordingly. And that all unbleached and 
uncolored cotton twist, yarn, or thread, the origi- 
nal cost of which shall be less than sixty cents 
per pound, shall be deemed and taken to have cost 
sixty cents per pound, and shall be charged with 
duty absondunty. And all bleached or colored 
cotton yarn, twist, or thread, the original cost of 
which shall be less than seventy-five cents per 
pound, shall be deemed and taken to have cost 
seventy-five cents per pound, and shall be charged 
with duty accordingly : Provided, also, That the 
provisions of this act shall not apply to, or be en- 
forced against, importations of goods from ports 
or places eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, or 
beyond Cape Horn, before the first day of January 
next ensuing. 
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Third. On wool manufactured, a duty of twen- 
ty per centum ad valorem, until the first day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five; afterwards, a duty of twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem, until the first of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six ; afterwards, a duty 
of thirty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That 
all. wool, the actual value of which, at the place 
whence imported, shall not exceed ten cents per 
pound, shall be charged with a duty of fifteen per 
centum ad valorem, and no more. 

Fourth, On all Leghorn hats or bonnets, and 
all hats of bonnets of straw, chip, or grass, and 
on all flats, braids, or plats, for making of hats or 
bonnets, a duty of fifty. per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That all Leghorn hats and bonnets, and 
all hats or bonnets of straw, chip, or grass, which, 
at the place whence imported, with the addition 
of ten per centum, shall have cost less than one 
dollar each, shall, with such addition, be taken 
and deemed to have cost one dollar each, and 
shall be charged with duty accordingly. 

Fifth. On japanned wares, of all kinds, on pla- 
ted wares, of all kinds, and on all manufactures, 
not otherwise specified, made of brass, iron, steel, 
pewter, lead, or tin, or of which either of these 
metals is a component material, a duty of twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. ? 

On bolting cloths, fifteen per centum ad valo- 
rem ; 

On hair cloth and hair seating, thirty per cen- 
tum ad valorem ; 

On marble, and all manufactures of marble, 
thirty per centum ad valorem ; 

On all paper hangings, forty per centum ad 
valorem ; 

On coach laces, of cotton or other material, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem; on all other 
laces, twelve and a half per centum ad valorem ; 

On lead, in pigs, bars, or sheets, two cents per 
pound ; 

On leaden shot, three and one half cents per 
pound ; 

On red or white lead, dry, or ground in oil, 
four cents per pound ; 

On Brussels, Turkey, and Wilton carpets and 
carpeting, fifty cents per square yard; 

On all Venetian and ingrain carpets or carpet- 
ing, twenty-five cents per square yard ; 

On all other kinds of carpets and carpeting, of 
wool, flax, hemp, or cotton, or parts of either, 
twenty cents per square yard ; 

On oil cloth carpeting, and on oil cloths, of 
every description, a duty of thirty per centum ad 

valorem ; 

On all other carpets and carpeting, mats, and 
floor cloths, made of tow, flags, or any other ma- 
terial, a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem; 

Un hemp, at the rate of thirty-five dollars per 
ton ; 

On tarred cables and cordage, four cents per 
pound ; 

On untarred cordage, yarns, twine, pack threac, 
and seines, five cents per pound ; 

On cotton bagging, three cenis and three-fourths 
of a cent per square yard ; 
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On iron, in bars or bolts, not manufactured, in 
whole or in part, by rolling, ninety cents per hun- 
dred and twelve pounds ; 

On round iron, or braziers’ rods, of three-six- 
teenths to eight-sixteenths of an inch diameter, 
inclusive ; and on iron, in nail or spike rods, slit; 
and on iron, in sheets, and hoop iron ; and on iron, 
slit or rolled, for band-iron, scroll-iron, or case- 
ment rods, three cents per pound; 

On iron spikes, four cents per pound ; 

ss ag nails, cut or wrought, five cents per 

und; 


On tacks, brads, and sprigs, not exceeding six-| po 


teen ounces to the thousand, five cents ‘per thou- 
sand; exceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, 
five cents per pound ; 

On iron or steel wire, not exceeding number 
eighteen, five cents per pound; over number 
eighteen, nine cents per pound; 

On square wire, used in the manufacture of 
stretchers for umbrellas, twelve per centum ad 
valorem ; 

On anvils and anchors, two cents per pound ; 

On iron cables or chains, or parts thereof, three 
cents per pound; and no drawback shall be al- 
lowed on the exportation of iron cables, or parts 
thereof ; 

On mill cranks and mill irons, of wrought iron, 
four cents per pound ; 

On mill saws, one dollar each ; 

On blacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, two and 
a half cents per pound ; 

On muskets, one dollar and fifty cents per 
stand ; 

On rifles, two dollars and fifty cents each ; 

On all other fire-arms, and on side-arms, thirty 
per centum ad valorem ; 

On cutting knives, scythes, sickles, and reaping 
hooks, spades and shovels, of iron or steel, thirty 
per centum ad valorem ; 

On screws of iron, weighing twenty-five pounds 
or upwards, ne per centum ad valorem ; 

On screws of iron, for wood, called wood 
screws, thirty per cent. ad valorem ; 

On vessels of cast iron, not otherwise specified, 
one and a half cents per pound ; 

On all other castings of iron, not specified, one 
cent per pound; 

On all vessels of copper, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem : 

On quills, prepared or manufactured, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem ; 

On slates and tiles, for building, twenty-five per 
cent. ad valorem ; 

On black lead pencils, forty per centum ad va- 
lorem ; 

On tallow candles, five cents per pound ; 

On spermaceti candles, eight cents per pound ; 

On soap, four cents per pound ; 

On lard, three cents per pound ; 

On wheat, twenty-five cents per bushel ; 

On oats, ten cents per bushel ; 

On wheat flour, fifty cents per hundred weight; 

On potatoes, ten cents per bushel ; 

On coal, six cents per heaped bushel ; 

On corks, twelve cents per pound ; 


On prunelle and other shoes or slippers, of stuff 
or nankeen, twenty-five cents per pair ; 

On laced boots or bootees, one dollar fifty cents 
per pair; 

On linseed, rape seed, and hemp seed oil, twenty- 
five cents per gallon ; 

On castor oil, forty cents per gallon ; 

On ale, beer, and porter, imported in bottles, 
twenty cents per gallon ; imported otherwise than 
in bottles, fifteen cents per gallon ; 

On beef and pork, two cents per pound ; 

On hams, and other bacon, three cents per 


und ; 

On butter, five cents per pound ; 
On vinegar, eight cents per 
On alum, two dollars and 
dred weight ; 

On refined saltpetre, three cents per pound ; 

On blue or Roman vitriol, four cents per pound ; 

On oil of vitriol, three cents per pound ; 

On Glauber salts, two cents per pound; 

On Epsom salts, four cents per pound ; 

On camphor, crude, eight cents per pound ; 

On camphor, refined, twelve cents per pound ; 

On copperas, two dollars per bundred weight; 

On Cayenne pepper, fifteen cents per pound ; 

On ginger, two cents per pound ; 

On chocolate, four cents per pound ; 

On currants and figs, three cents per pound; 

On plums, prunes, Muscatel raisins, and raisins 
in jars and boxes, four cents per pound ; 

n all other raisins, three cents per pound ; 

On window glass, not above eight inches by ten 
inches in size, three dollars per hundred square 
feet; not above ten inches by twelve inches in 
size, three dollars and fifty cents per hundred 
square feet; and if above ten inches by twelve 
inches in size, four dollars per hundred square 
feet: Provided, That all window glass, imported 
in plates, uncut, shall be chargeable with the 
highest rate of duties hereby imposed; —_. 

On black glass bottles, not exceeding the capa- 
city of one quart, two dollars per groce; on bot- 
tles exceeding one quart, and not more than two 
quarts, two dollars and fifty cents per groce ; over 
two quarts, and not exceeding one gallon, three 
dollars per groce ; 

On demijohns, twenty-five cents each ; 

On apothecaries’ vials, of the capacity of four 
ounces, and less, one dollar per groce; on the 
same, above four ounces, and not exceeding eight 
ounces, one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
groce ; 

On all wares of cut glass, not specified, three 
cents per pound, and, in addition thereto, an ad 
valorem duty of thirty per centum ; 

On all other articles of glass, two cents per 
pound, and, in addition thereto, an ad valorem 
duty of twenty per centum ; 

On all books, which the importer shall make it 
satisfactorily appear to the collector of the port at 
which the same shall be entered, were printed 
previous to the year one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five ; and also on all books printed in 
other languages than English, four cents per vol- 
ume, except books printed in Latin or Greek; on 
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all books printed in Latin or Greek, when bound, 
fifteen cents per pound ; when not bound, thirteen 
cents per pound ; , 

On all other books, when bound, thirty cents 
per pound ; when in sheets or boards, twenty-six 
cents per pound ; 

On folio and quarto post paper, of all kinds, 
twenty cents per pound ; 

On foolscap and all drawing and writing paper, 
seventeen cents per pound; 

On printing, copperplate, and stationers’ paper, 
ten cents per pound ; 

On sheathing paper, binders’, and box-boards, 
and wrapping paper, of all kinds, three cents per 


pound ; 
On all other paper, a duty of fifteen cents per 


und ; 

A duty of twelve and a half per centum ad val- 
orem on all articles, not herein specified, and now 
paying a duty of seven and a half per centum ad 
valorem, with the exception of patent adhesive 
felt, fur covering ships’ bottoms, which shall be 
admitted free of duty until June thirtieth, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. 

Sec. 2. And be i further enacted, That an addi- 
tion of ten per centum shall be made to the sev- 
eral rates of duties hereby imposed upon the seve- 
ral articles aforesaid, which, after the said respec- 
tive times for the commencement of the duties 
hereby imposed, shall be imported in ships or ves- 
sels, not of the United States: Provided, That 
this addition shall not be applied to articles im- 
ported in ships or vessels, not of the United States, 
entitled by treaty, or by any act of Congress, to 
be admitted on payment of the same duties that 
are paid on like articles imported in ships or ves- 
sels of the United States. 

Sree: 3. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be allowed a drawback of the duties by this 
act imposed upon the exportation of any articles 
that shall have paid the same, within the time, 
and in the manner, and subject to the provisions 
and restrictions, prescribed in the fourth section 
of this act, entitled an “Act to regulate the duties 
on imports and tonnage,” passed the twenty-sev- 
enth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixteen. 

Sec. 4, Andbe it further enacted, That the drawback 
allowed by law on plain silk cloths, shall beallowed, 
although the said cloths, before the exportation 
thereof, shall have been colored, printed, stained, 
dyed, stamped, or painted, in the United States. 
But, whenever any such cloths, so imported, shall 
be intended to be so colored, printed, stained, 
dyed, stamped, or painted, and afterwards to be 
exported from the United States, with privilege 
of drawback, each package thereof shall, before 
the same shall be delivered from the public stores, 
be opened and examined by an inspector of the 
customs, and the contents thereof measured or 
weighed, and the quality thereof ascertained, and 
a sample of each piece thereof reserved at the cus- 
tom-house ; and a particular account or registry 
of such examination, describing the number of 
pieces in each package, their weight or measure, 
and the samples thereof reserved, shall be entered 


in the books of the custom-house; and, after such 
examination, said goods shall be repacked in the 
original package, and the said original package 
shall be marked with the custom-house mark. 
And, whenever any such s, being thus col- 
ored, printed, stained, dyed, stamped, or painted, 
shall be entered at the custom-house for exporta- 
tion and drawback, the same shall be so entered 
in the original package, marked as aforesaid, and 
not otherwise, unless the person, so entering the 
same, shall give satisfactory evidence to the col- 
lector or naval officer, or one of them, that such 
original package has been lost or destroyed b 
accident; and no such application for drawbac 
shall be made, except on the contents of entire 
packages ; and, upon application for such entry 
and drawback, the contents of the packages so 
offered, shall be examined by an inspector of the 
customs, and measured or weighed, and compared 
with the original entry, registry, and samples: 
and if, upon such comparison and full examina- 
tion, the collector shall be satisfied that the con- 
tents of each package are the same identical s 
imported aed, régistered as aforesaid, and not 
changed or altered except by being colored, print- 
ed, stained, dyed, stamped, or painted, as aforesaid, 
then the person, so entering such goods, shall be 
admitted to the oath prescribed by law, to be used 
in cases of application for exportation of goods for 
the benefit of drawback, and shall, thereupon, be 
entitled to drawback, as in other cases: Provi 
That the exporter shall, in every other particular, 
comply with the regulations and formalities here- 
tofore established for entries of goods for exporta- 
tion, with the benefit of drawback. And if any 
person shall present, for exportation and drawback, 
any colored, printed, stained, dyed, stamped, or 
painted silk, or nankeen cloths, knowing the same 
not entitled to drawback, according to the provi- 
sions of this act, or shall wilfully misrepresent or 
conceal the contents or quality of any package as 
aforesaid, the said goods, so presented or entered 
for drawback, shall be forfeited, and may be seized 
by the collector, and proceeded with, and the for- 
feiture distributed, as in other cases. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the exist- 
ing laws shall extend to, and be in force for, the 
collection of the duties imposed by this act, for the 
prosecution and punishment of all offences, and 
for the recovery, collection, distribution, and re- 
‘mission, of all fines, penalties, and forfeitures, as 
fully and effectually as if every regulation, penalty, 
forfeitare, provision, clause, matter, and thing, to 
that effect, in the existing laws contained, had 
been inserted in, and re-enacted by, this act. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the second section of the act of Con- 
gress, entitled “An act to regulate the duties on 
imports and tonnage,” approved April twenty- 
seventh, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, 
shall extend and inure to the benefit of the schools 
and colleges within the United States, or the ter- 
ritories thereof, in the same manner, and under 
the like limitations and restrictions, as is provided 
in said act, with respect to seminaries of learning. 
Approved, May 22, 1824. 
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An Act to improve the navigation of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. — 

Be it enacted, $c., That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause the navigation of the Ohio river to be im- 
proved, over the following sand bars, or either of 
them, at his discretion, to wit: the sand bar which 
crosses said river, one mile and a quarter below 
Flint Island; the sand bar two miles above French 
Island; the bar just below Henderson; the bar 
below Straight Island; the bar below Willow 
Island, in the Mississippi bend; and the bar op- 

ite to lower Smithland, below Cu-nberland 
land; and, for the purpose of ascertaining and 
directing the best method of carrying the provis- 
ions of this act into effect, he may employ any of 
the engineers in the public service which he may 
deem proper: Provided, nevertheless, That two ex- 
perenenes shall first be made upon two of the said 
rs, and if in his judgment they shall be success- 
ful, then, and not otherwise, he is hereby author- 
ized to cause improvements to be made upon the 
remaining bars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
purpose of improving the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river, from the mouth of the Missouri to 
New Orleans, and of the Ohio river, from Pitts- 
burg to its junction with the Mississippi, the 
President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to take prompt and effectual measures for the 
removal of all trees which may be fixed in the 
bed of said river; and, for this purpose, he is au- 
thorized to procure and provide, in that way 
which, in his discretion, may be most eligible, the 
requisite water craft, machinery, implements, and 
force, to raise all such trees, commonly called 
* planters, sawyers, or snags,” as may be found in 
the current of said rivers at the lowest stage of 
water, and to saw or cut them off, as near as 
practicable to the bottom of the stream; and 
where trees are found upon sand bars, upon the 
points of islands, or near the bank of the river, 
which may, at the lowest stage of the water, en- 
danger the safety of navigating said river, they 
shall, in like manner, be cut, removed, or sawed 
off: and all roots or limbs, bclooging to those 
parts of said trees which are fastened in the earth, 
shail be carefully cut away. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of 
this act, the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars 
be, and is hereby, appropriated. And the Presi- 
dent of the United States is hereby authorized to 
draw, from time to time, on the Treasury, for 
such parts, or at any one time for the whole, of 
said sum, as he shall judge the service requires ; 
which said sum shall be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Presi- 
dent be, and he is hereby, requested to cause to be 
laid before Congress, as soon as convenience will 
permit, after the commencement of each session, a 
statement of the proceedings under this act, that 
Congress may be enabled to adopt such further 


An Act to enable the President to hold treaties with 
certain Indian tribes, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &-c., That the sum of ten thousand 
dollars be, and the same hereby is, appropriated to 
defray the expenses of making treaties of trade 
and friendship with the Indian tribes beyond the 
Mississippi; and that the said sum shall be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
—. 

Ec. 2. And be i further enacted, That, for the 
purpose of negotiating said treaties, on the part of 
the United States, the President shall be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to appoint suitable persons 
for commissioners, and to fix their compensation, 
so as not to exceed what has been esatofor. 
allowed for like services. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Presi- 
dent shall be, and hereby is, authorized to ap- 

int two sub-agents, to be employed among the 

ndian tribes, on the waters of the Upper Mis- 
souri, whose annual salary shall be eight hundred 
dollars each, to be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of Indian agents to designate, from 
time to time, certain convenient and suitable 
places for carrying on trade with the different In- 
dian tribes, and to require all traders to trade at 
the ory thus designated, and at no other place 
or g aces. 

Ec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, and 
his successors in office, shall possess all the powers, 
and be subject to all the duties of Governors of 
Territories when exercising the office of Superin- 
tendents of Indian Affairs, and shall exercise a 
general supervision of the official conduct and 
a of Indian Agents, within his superinten- 

ency. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of ten thousand dollars be, wad the same is hereby, 
appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to enable 
the President of the United Siates to furnish a 
competent military escort to the Commissioners 
authorized to be appointed by this act, if, in his 
opinion, the same shall be necessary. 

Approved, May 25, 1824. 


a 





An Act to authorize the creation of a stock to an 
amount not exceeding five millions of dollars, to 
provide for the awards of the Commissioners under 
the Treaty with Spain, of the twenty-second of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
teen. 

Be it enacted, &c., That, for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds to discharge the awards of the Com- 
missioners under the Treaty with Spain, of the 
twenty-second day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, with the approbation of the President 
of the United States, to cause to berissued and 


measures as may, from time to time, be necessary, | sold to the Bank of the United States, or others, 
under existing circumstances. [Ap. May 24, 1824.] | at a sum not less than the par value thereof, cer- 
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tificates of stock of the United States, to any 
amount not exceeding the sum of five millions of 
dollars, and bearing an interest of not exceeding 
four and one-half per centum per annum from the 

iod of the sale thereof; which stock, so created, 
shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States, at any time after the first day of January, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two. And, upon the sale of such stock, in man- 
ner aforesaid, credit or credits to the a skenigiad 
thereof shall thereupon be entered and given on 
the books of the Treasury, in like manner as for 
the present funded debt; which said credits or 
stock shall thereafter be transferrable as other 

ublic stock of the United States. 

Sac. 2. And be it enacted, That the moneys 
which may be received from the issuing and sale 
of the aforesaid certificates of stock, shall, and the 
same are hereby directed to, be applied to the 
payment and discharge of the awards of the Com- 
missioners under the Treaty with Spain, of the 
twenty-second day of February, in the year eigh- 
teen hundred and nineteen: Provided, also, That, 
in all cases where the person or persons, in whose 
name, or for whose benefit and interest the afore- 
said awards shall be made, shall be in debt and 
in arrears to the United States, the Secretary of 
the Ty shall retain the same out of the 
amount of the aforesaid awards, in the first in- 
stance, and a warrant or certificate, as the case 
may be, shall only issue for the balance. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That a sum, 
equal to what will be necessary to pay the interest 
which may accrue on the said vine to the end of 
the present year be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated for that purpose, to be paid out of any 
moneys in the Treasury, not utherwise appro- 
priated. 

Approved, May 24, 1824. 





An Act providing for a grant of land for the Seat of 
Government in the Territory of Florida, and for other 
purposes. 

_ Be it enacted, §c., That there shall be, and hereby 

is, granted to the Territory of Florida, one entire 

quarter section of land, or fractional section, not 
exceeding in quantity one quarter section, for the 

Seat of Government in that Territory, to be 

located ant to the sale of the adjacent lands, 

under the authority of the Governor thereof, at 
the point selected for the permanent Seat of Gov- 
ernment for said Territory. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Gov- 
ernor and Legislative Council of the Territory 
aforesaid, or a majority thereof, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to adopt such measures as to 
them may seem expedient for the sale of said tract 
of land, or any part thereof, for the purpose of 
raising a fund for the erection of public buildings 
at said Seat of Government. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be, and hereby are, reserved from sale, three entire 
quarter sections of lands of the United States, 
lying contiguous to, and adjoining, the quarter 
section granted by the first section of this act, to 
be located by the Governor of said Territory. 
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Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the seventh section of the act of Congress of 
the third of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three, entitled “An act amending 
and supplementary to the act entitled ‘An act to 

rovide for the survey and disposal of the public 
ands in Florida,’” as prevents the appointment of 
a surveyor for Florida, until the Commissioners 
shall have decided and reported on the private 
claims in said Territory be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed ; and the Eastern and Western land dis- 
tricts in said Territory shall be divided and sepa- 
rated by the Suwaney river, and not by the 
ancient line of division between the provinces of 
East and West Florida, as prescribed by the eighth 
section of the act aforesaid. 

Approved, May 24, 1824. 





An Act conterning Invalid Pensions. 


Be it enacted, §c,, That the Secretary of War 
be and he is hereby directed to place the follow- 
ing named persons on the list of invalid pension- 
ers of the United States, who shall be entitled to 
and receive pensions according to the rates and 
commencing at the times hereinafter mentioned— 
that is to say: 

Andrew Gorril, at the rate of eight dollars per 
month; to commence on the third day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-one. 

James Wilson, at the rate of four dollars per 
month ; to commence the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three. 

William Parker, Rock, and Thomas, three Sen- 
eca Indians, residing at Buffalo, in the State of 
New York, at the rate of four dollars per month, 
each; to commence the first day of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three. 

Approved, May 19, 1824. 





An Act supplementary to the several acts providing 
for ascertaining and adjusting the titles and claims 
to land in the St. Helena and Jackson Courthouse 
Land Districts. 

Be it enacted, §c.. That claimants of lands within 
the limits of the land district of St. Helena, as 
established by the act of the twenty-fifth of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and twelve, entitled 
“Anact for ascertaining thetitlesand claims tolands 
in that part of Louisiana which lies east of the riv- 
er Mississippi and island of New Orleans,” whose 
claims have been presented to the commissioner 
appointed to receive and examine claims and titles 
to lands in said district, or to the register and re- 
ceiver, acting as commissioners, under the provis- 
ions of the act of the third of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, entitled “An act for 
adjusting the claims to lands and establishing 
land dled in the districts east of the island of 
New Orleans, and which have not been reported 
to Congress, or whose claims have not been here- 
tofore presented to the said commissioner, or to 
the register and receiver acting as commissioners, 
be ailowed until the first day of January next to 
present their titles and claims, and the evidence 
in support of the same, to the register and receiver 
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of the said district, whose powers apd duties in 
relation to.the same shall in all respects be gov- 
erned. by the provisions of the acts before recited, 
and of the act of the eighth of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two, entitled “An act 
supplementary to the several acts for adjusting the 
claims to land and establishing land “ in the 
districts east of the island of New Orleans.” 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the said 
register and receiver shall have power to. ap- 
point a clerk, who shall be a person capable of 
translating the French and Spanish langua 
and who shall perform the duty of translator, and 
such other duty as may be required by said regis- 
ter and receiver; and the said register and re- 
ceiver shall each be allowed, as a compensation 
for their services, in relation to the said claims, 
and for the services to be performed under the 
provisions of the several acts to which this is a sup- 
plement, at the rate of one thousand dollars a year ; 
and the clerk at the rate of twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars a year; and the clerk employed by 
the said register and receiver, last year, shall be 
allowed, for the services then rendered by him, 
nine months’ salary, at the same rate; which 
several sums of money shall be paid out of any 
moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated: Provided, That no more than two years’ 
compensation be thus allowed to either the register 
and receiver, or their clerk; and the payment of 
the whole, or any portion of the aforesaid com- 
pensation, may be withheld by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, until a report shall have been made 
to him, of the performance of the services for 
which the same is allowed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the clerk 
employed by the register and receiver of public 
moneys at St. Helena Courthouse, be allowed the 
sum of one hundred dollars for the services per- 
formed by him, as clerk to the said register and re- 
ceiver of public moneys during the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-two, and one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-three. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all dona- 
tion claims which may be presented to the said 
register and receiver, under this act, and all claims 
founded on complete or incomplete titles, which 
may be so presented, not heretofore surveyed, 
shall be surveyed at the expense of the claimants. 

Sec. 5. And be i further enacted, That the prin- 
cipal deputy surveyor of the United States for St. 
Helena district, shall reside at such place, in the 
said district, as shall be designated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act explanatory of an act, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the extinguishment of the debt due to the 
United States by the purchasers of the public lands, 
approved on the eighteenth day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-four.” 


Be it enacted, §c., That the benefits and privi- 
leges of the act of Congress, entitled “An act to 
provide for the extinguishment of the debt due to 
the United States, by the purchasers of public 


lands,” approved on the eighteenth day of May, 


one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, of 
which this act is explanatory, be extended to those 
persons who have obtained certificates of further 
credit, for any half quarter section, or for any frac- 
tional section of land, under the ghee of any 
of the several laws for the relief of purchasers of 
public lands, referred to in the said act, of which 
this is explanatory. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all relin- 
quishments of land, which shall be executed under 


ges, } the provisions of the said act of the eighteenth 


day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, or under the provisions of this act, 
shall be filed with the register of the land office 
at which the land was purchased; any thing 
in the said act of the eighteenth of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, of which 
this isexplanatory, tothecontrary notwithstanding, 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act changing the mode of surveying the public 
lands on any river, lake, bayou, or water course. 
Be it enacted, &c., That whenever, in the opin- 

ion of the President of the United States, a de- 

parture from the ordinary mode of surveying land 
on any river, lake, bayou, or water course, would 
promote the public interest, he may direct the Sur- 
veyor General, in whose district such land is situ- 
ated, and where the change is intended to be made, 
under such rules and regulations as the President 
may prescribe, to cause the Jands thus situated, to 
be surveyed in tracts of two acres in width, front- 
ing on any river, bayou, lake, or water course, 
and running back the depth of forty acres; which 
tracts of land, so surveyed, shall be offered for sale 
entire, instead of in half quarter sections, and in 
the usual manner, and on the same terms, in all 
respects, as the other public lands of the United 
States. 
Approved, May 24, 1824. 





An Act to amend an act, entitled “An act to amend 
an act for the establishment of a Territorial Gov- 
ernment in Florida, and for other purposes.” 


Be it enacted, &c.. That the judicial power of 
the Territory of Florida shall be vested in three 
superior courts, and in such inferior courts and 
justices of the peace as the Legislative Council of 
the Territory may, from time to time, establish. 
There shall be a superior court for that part of 
the Territory situated to the west of the Apala- 
chicola, to consist of one judge ; he shall hold his 
court on the first Mondays in May and Novem- 
ber, in each and every year, at Pensacola, and at 
such other times and places as the Legislative 
Council may direct. There shall be a superior 


court for that part of the Territory, situated be- 
tween the Apalachicola and Suwannee rivers, 
to consist of one judge; he shall hold his court 
on the first Mondays of April and October, in 
each and every year, at the seat of government 
in said Territory, and at such other times and 
places as the Legislative Council may direct. 
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There shall be a superior court for that part of 
the Territory situated to the east and south of 
the Suwannee river, to consist of one judge; he 
shall hold court on the first Monday in May 
and November, in each and every year, at St. 
Augustine, and at such other times and places 
as the Legislative Council shall direct. Within 


Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be appointed, for each of the said courts, a 
| person, learned in the law, to act as attorneys of 
the United States, as well as for the Territory, 
each of whom shall receive the same fees, both in 
civil and criminal cases, as are received by the 
district attorney of the United States, of the next 


its limits, herein described, each court shall have | adjoining State, for similar services; and shall, 
jurisdiction in all criminal cases, aud exclusive | moreover, receive, asa full compensation for extra 
jurisdiction in all capital offences, and original | services, annually, the same salary as is provided, 
jurisdiction in all civil cases of the value of one | by law, for the district attorney of the Totties of 
hundred dollars, arising under the laws of the Kentucky, to be paid, quarterly, by the Trea- 
Territory now in force, or which may, at any | sury of the United States. There shall, also, be 
time hereafter, be enacted by the Legislative | appointed, for each of the said courts, a marshal, 
Council, and shall have and exercise appellate | who shall perform the same duties, be subject to 
jurisdiction over the inferior courts of said Ter- | the same regulations and penalties, and be enti- 
ritory. Each judge shall appoint’ a clerk, who | tled to the same fees, to which marshals, in other 
shall reside, respectively, at the place where his | districts, are entitled for similar services; and 
said court is, or may, by law, be, directed to be | shall, in addition, be paid the sum of two hundred 
held, and they shall keep the records there. Each | dollars, annually, as a compensation for extra ser- 
clerk shall receive for his services, in all cases | vices; and shall, also, be subject to such regula- 
arising under the laws of the Territory, such fees tions and penalties as the Legislative Council 
as shall be established by the Legislative Council. | shall impose, while acting under, and in virtue 
And writs of error and appeal from the final de- | of, the Territorial laws. Each judge shall re- 
cision of the said superior courts, authorized by | ceive a salary of fifteen hundred dollars per an- 
this section of this act, shall be made to the ap- | num, to be paid, quarterly, by the Treasury of the 
pellate court of said Territory, hereinafter pro- | United States. 

vided for, in such manner, and under such regu-| Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That there 
jations, as the Legislative Council may direct; | shall be organized in said Territory a court of ap- 
and, until the Legislative Council shall have made | peals, to be composed of the judges of the supe- 
such regulations, writs of error and appeal from | rior courts of the said Territory, any two of whom 
the decision of the said superior courts shall be | shall be a quorum, and shall hold annually, at the 


made to, the appellate court of the Territory, in the | seat of Government of said Territory, one session, 
same manner that writs of error and appeals are | commencing on the first Monday in January, in 


taken and prosecuted in the next adjoining State. | each and every year. The senior judge siall be 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That each | the presiding judge of said court, and the other 
of the said superior courts shall, moreover, have | judges shall have precedence according to the date 
and exercise the same jurisdiction witiin its lim- | of their commissions, or, where their commissions 
its, in all cases arising under the laws and Con- | are of the same date, according to their respective 
stitution of the United States, which, by an act | ages. That the said court may, by any one of its 
to establish the judicial courts of the United | judges being present, be adjourned from day to 
States, approved the twenty-fourth day of Sep- | day, until a quorum be convened ; and, if no one 
tember, one thousand seven hundred and eighty- | of its judges be present, by the marshal of said 


nine, and “An act in addition to the act, entitled 
‘An act to establish the judicial courts of the Uni- 
ted States,” approved the second of March, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, was 
vested in the court of Kentucky district.. The 
first six days of each term of the said courts, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall 
be appropriated to the trial of causes arising 
under the laws and Constitution of the United 
States. And writs of error and appeal from the 
decisions in the said superior courts, authorized 
by this section of this act, shall be made to the 
appellate court of said Territory, in such manner, 
and under such regulations, as the Legislative 
Council shall direct. The clerks, respectively, 
shall keep the records at the places where the 
courts are held, and no one clerk shall, by himself 
or deputy, officiate at more than one place for 
holding said courts; they shall receive, in all 
cases under the laws and Constitution of the 
United States, the same fees which the clerks of 
the district court of the next adjoining State re- 
ceive for similar services. 


18th Con. lst Sese.—102 


court, until a quorum be convened; and the dis- 
trict attorney, marshal, and clerk, of the superior 
court of the middle district shall be officers of the 
said court of appeals; and writs of error and ap- 
peal from the decision of the said court shall be 
made to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the same manner, and under the same regula- 
tions, as from the circuit courts of the United 
States, where the amount in controversy, to be 

| ascertained by the oath or affirmation of either 
party, shall exceed one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the act, of which this is an amendment, as re- 
quires the Legislative Council of said Territory 
to commence its sessions on the first Monday in 
May, in each and every year, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed ; and the said Legislative Coun- 
cil shall hereafter hold a session in every year, 
commencing on the second Monday in November, 
in each and every year, but shall not continue 
longer in session than four weeks after the first 
session, which shall not continue longer in session 
than eight weeks; to be held at the seat of Gov- 
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ernmentin said Territory, or at such other place 
or places as the Governor and Council may from 
time to time direct. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the act, of which this is an amendment, as re- 
quires that the Governor of Florida shall rot 
leave the Territory without the permission of the 
President of the United States, be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act to authorize masters of vessels in certain 
cases to clear out either at the Custom-House of 
Petersburg or that of Richmond. 

Be it enacted, §c., Thatany ship or vessel, owned 
by, or consigned to, any person or persons in the 
collection district of Richmond, and which shall 


be loaded, in whole or in part, in the district of 


Petersburg, by such owner or owners, consignee 
or consignees, may be cleared out by the Collector 
of the district of Richmond, on application of the 
owner, consignee, or captain, of such ship or ves- 
sel: Provided, That the entire cargo shall be bona 
fide taken or shipped from the district of Rich- 
mond. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act to alter the times of holding the Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States for the district 
of South Carolina. 

Be it enacted, §c., That instead of the times now 
established by law, the Circuit Court for the dis- 
trict of South Carolina shall annually be holden 
as follows, to wit: at Charleston on the second 
Tuesday of April, and at Columbia on the third 
Tuesday of November. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all suits, 
actions, writs, processes, and other proceedings, 
which now are pending in said Circuit Court, or 
which now are, or may hereafter be, commenced 
for, or returnable to, the said Circuit Court, at the 
times and places heretofore established, shall be 
returnable to, heard, tried, and determined, in the 
said Circuit Court, at the times and places hereby 
segenires established for the holding thereof. 

pc. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from 
and after the passing of this act, the times of 
holding the District Courts of the United States 
at Laurens Courthouse, South Carolina, shall 
be so altered that the said Court shall hereafter 
convene on the Tuesday next ensuing, after the 
adjournment of the Circuit Court of the United 

States at Columbia. 

Approved, May 25, 1824. 





An Act authorizing the employment of additional 
clerks, and certain mesrengers and assistants, and 
other persons, in the several Departments. 

Be it enacted, &c., That it shall be lawful for the 
respective Departments, hereinafter mentioned, to 
employ the following clerks, in addition to those 
authorized by existing laws, that is to say: 

In the Treasury Department, one clerk, whose 
salary shall not exceed the sum of one thousand 
one hundred and fifty dollars per annum; 





In the office of the Treasurer, one clerk, whose 
salary shall not exceed the sum of eight hundred 
dollars, and one assistant to the chief clerk, whose 
salary shall not exceed the sum of four hundred 
dollars per annum ; 

In the office of the Fifth Auditor, one clerk, 
whose salary shall not exceed one thousand four 
hundred dollars, and two clerks, whose salaries, 
respectively, shall not exceed one thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars ; 

In the Navy Department, one clerk, whose sal- 
ary shall not exceed one thousand dollars ; 

In the office of the Navy Commissioners, three 
clerks, and one draughtsman, whose salaries, re- 
spectively, shall not exceed the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars per annum ; 

In the office of the Postmaster General, four 
clerks, whose salaries, respectively, shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of one thousand dollars per annum ; 
and two clerks, whose salaries, respectively, shall 
not exceed the sum of eight hundred dollars per 
annum ; 

In the office of the Commissary General of 
Subsistence, two clerks, whose salaries, together, 
shall not exceed the sum of two thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum ; 

{n the Engineer Department, two clerks, whose 
salaries, together, shall not exceed the sum of two 
thousand one hundred and fifty dollars per an- 
num ; 

In the office of the Surgeon General, one clerk, 
whose salary shall not exceed the sum of one thov- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars per annum ; 

In the office of the Commissary General of 
Purchases, three clerks, whose salaries together, 
shall not exceed the sum of three thousand five 
hundred dollars per annum. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the officers of the Departments to 
employ, in their respective offices, messengers, as- 
sistants, and other persons, as follows, that is to 
say: 
is the office of the Secretary of State, one mes- 
senger and assistant, ata compensation not ex- 
ceeding one thousand and fifty dollars per annum; 

In the Patent Office, one machinist, at a com- 
pensation not exceeding seven hundred dollars, 
and one messenger, at a compensation not exceed- 
ing four hundred dollars per annum ; 

‘in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
one messenger and assistant, whose compensation, 
ve shall not exceed one thoussand and fifty 
dollars per annum ; 

In the office of the First Comptroller, one mes- 
senger, and assistant, at a compensation, together, 
not exceeding one thousand and fifty dollars per 
annum ; 

In the office of the Second Comptroller, one 
messenger, at a compensation not exceeding seven 
hundred dollars per annum ; 

In the office of the First Auditor, one messen- 
ger, at a compensation not exceeding seven hun- 
dred dollars per annum ; 

In the office of the Second Auditor, one mes- 
senger, at a compensation not exceeding seven 
hundred dollars per annum ; 
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In the office of the Third Auditor, one messen- | white person and a minor, under the age of twenty- 
ger, and assistant, ata compensation, together, not | one years, who shall have resided in the United 
exceeding one thousand and fifty dollars perannum; | States three years next preceding his arriving at 
In the office of the Fourth Auditor, one mes- | the age of twenty-one years, and who shall have 
senger, at a compensation, not exceeding seven | continued to reside therein to the time he ma 
hundred dollars per annum ; make application to be admitted a citizen thereof, 
In the office of the Fifth Auditor, one messen- | may, after he arrives at the age of twenty-one 
ger, at a compensation not exceeding seven hun- | years, and after he shall have resided five years 
dred dollars per annum ; within the United States, including the three years 
In the office of the Treasurer, one messenger, | of his minority, be admitted a citizen of the Uni- 
at a compensation not exceeding seven hundred | ted States, without having made the declaration 
dollars per annum ; am required in the first condition of the first section 
In the office of the Commissioner of the Gene- | of the act to which this is [in] addition, three 
ral Land Office, one messenger, and laborer, at a | years previous to his admission: Provided, such 
compensation, together, not exceeding eleven hun- | alien shall make the declaration required therein 
dred and fifty dollars per annam ; at the time of his or her admission ; and shall 
In the office of the Register of the Treasury, | further declare, on oath, and prove, to the satis- 
one messenger, and assistant, at a compensation, | faction of the court, that, for three years next pre- 
together, not exceeding one thousand and fifty | ceding, it has been the bona fide intention of such 
dollars per annum ; alien to become a citizen of the United States ; 
In the office of the Secretary of War, one mes- | and shall, in all other respects, comply with the 
senger, and assistant, at a compensation, together, | laws in regard to naturalization. 
not exceeding one thousand and fifty dollars per| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no cer- 
annum ; tificates of citizenship, or naturalization, hereto- 
In the office of the Paymaster General, one | fore obtained from any court of record within the 
messenger, at a compensation not exceeding seven | United States, shall be deemed invalid, in conse- 
hundred dollars per annum ; quence of an omission to comply with the requi- 
In the office of Commissary General of Pur- | sition-of the first section of the act, entitled “An 
chases, one Messenger, at a compensation not ex- | act relative to evidence in cases of naturalization,” 
ceeding seven hundred dollars per annum ; | passed the twenty-second day of March, one thou- 
In the office of the Secretary of the Navy, one | sand eight hundred and sixteen. 
messenger, and assistant, at a compensation, to-| Sec.3. And be it further enacted, That the decla- 
gether, not exceeding one thousand and fifty dol- | ration required by the first condition specified in 
lars per annum ; the first section of the act, to which this is an act 
In the office of the Commissioners of the Navy, | in addition, shall, if the same has been bona fide 
one messenger, at a compensation not exceeding | made before the clerks of either of the courts in 











seven hundred dollars per annum ; the said condition named, be as valid as if it had 
In the office of the Postmaster General, one | been made before the said courts, respectively. 

messenger, and assistant, ata compensation, to-| Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That a decla- 
ether, not exceeding one thousand and fifty dol- | ration by any alien, being a free white person, of 
ars per annum ; | his intended application to be admitted a citizen 


In the office of the Secretary of the Senate, one | of the United States, made in the manner and 
messenger, at a compensation not exceeding seven | form prescribed in the first condition specified in 
hundred dollars ; the first section of the act to which this is in ad- 

In the office of the Clerk of the House of Rep- | dition, two years before his admission, shall be a 
resentatives, three clerks, at a compensation not | sufficient compliance with said condition; any- 
exceeding one thousand five hundred dollars each ; | thing in the said act, or in any subsequent act, tu 
and one messenger, whose salary shall not ex- | the contrary notwithstanding. 
ceed seven hundred dollars per annum. Approved, May 26, 1824. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of five thousand nine hundred and thirteen dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents is hereby appropriated | An Act explanatory of an act, entitled “An act for 
for one additional clerk in the Department of the | the relief of the officers, volunteers, and other per- 
Navy, and for four additional clerks in the Gen-| sons, engaged in the late campaign against the 
eral Post Office, including the sum of nine hun-| Seminole Indians, passed the fourth of May, one 
dred and thirteen dollars and twenty-five cents,| thousand eight hundred and twenty-two. 
due for extra clerk hire in the General Post Office,| Be it enacted, &c., That the proper accounting 
during one thousand eight hundred and twenty- | officer of the Treasury Department be, and he is 
two, and one thousand eight hundred and twenty- | hereby, directed to give such construction to the 
three. | act of the fourth of May, one thousand eight hun- 

Approved, May 26, 1824. | dred and twenty-two, as that its provisions shall 
| extend to the claims of the volunteer, field, and 
An Act in further addition to “An act to establish an | staff officers, engaged in the campaign of eighteen 

uniform rule of Naturalization, and to repeal the jundred and eighteen, against the Seminole In- 

acts heretofore passed.” | dians, who lost horses or the necessary equipage 
Be it enacted, §c., That any alien, being a free ‘ thereof, in the manner mentioned in said act, and 
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also to the claims of all the volunteer officers or 
soldiers engaged in the campaign afuresaid, who, 
without any iavkt or negligence on their part, re- 
spectively, lost horses, or the necessary equipage 
thereof, in battle. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the proper 
accounting officer of the Treasury Department 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
audit and settle the claims of all owners of 
wagons and teams, and others, for any horse or 
horses impressed into the public service during the 
said Seminole campaign: Provided, That such 
impressment, and the value of said horse or horses, 
be satisfactorily proved, and that it shall, also, be 
satisfactorily proved that such horse or horses 
were not returned to their owners, and that any 
compensation which may have been allowed and 
paid for the service of said horse or horses, after 
the time of their impressment, be deducted. 

Sec. 3. And be t& further enacted, That the 
amount of such claims, so audited and settled, 
when ascertained, shall be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act supplementary to an act, approved on the 
third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
nineteen, entitled ‘‘An act providing for the cor- 
rection of errors in making entries of land at the 
land offices.” 


Be it enacted, &c., That, when any mistake, in 
relation to the correct numbers of any tract of 
land, not exceeding in quantity one half section, 
may have been heretofore made by any purchaser 
of the public lands of the United States at private 
sale, and where one or more payments shall have 
been made by the person making the entry, on 
any tract entered by mistake, and where such 
payment has not been forfeited, previously to the 
passing of this act, for a failure to complete the 
payments on such tract; and where the purchaser 
or purchasers may not, in relation to said tract, 
have in any way taken advantage of the provis- 
ions of the act of the second of March, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-one, entitled “An act for the 
relief of the purchasers of the public lands prior 
to the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
twenty,” or of the act supplementary thereto, or 
the act continuing in force said supplementary 
act, and where the person or persons making the 
purchase, has not, in any way, transferred his, her, 
or their right to the certificate of purchase, or the 
tract so purchased, and where no patent shall 
have issued for the tract so erroneously pur- 
chased; and, also, in all cases of an entry here- 
after made, of a tract of land not intended to be 
entered, by a mistake of the true numbers of the 
tract intended to be entered, where the tract, thus 
erroneously entered, does not, in quantity, exceed 
one half section; and where the certificate of the 
original purchaser or purchasers has not been as- 
signed, or the right of. the original purchaser or 
purchasers in any way transferred, and where six 


for the tract erroneously entered, the purchaser 
or purchasers, or, in case of his, her, or their 
death, the legal representatives, (not being as. 
signees or transferrees,) may, either in cases of 
entry before or after the passing of this act, and 
in any case coming within its provisions, file his, 
her, or their own affidavit or affidavits, with such 
additional evidence as can be procured, showing 
the mistake of the numbers of the tract intended 
to be entered, and that every reasonable precau- 
tion and exertion had been used to avoid the 
error, with the register and receiver of the land 
district within which suca tract of land is situ- 
ated, who shall transmit the evidence submitted 
to them in each case, together with their written 
opinion or opinions, both as to the existence of 
the mistake, and the credibility of each person 
testifying thereto, to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, wio, if he be entirely satis- 
fied the mistake has been made, and that every 
reasonable precaution and exertion had been 
made to avoid it, shall be authorized to change 
the entry, and transfer the payment from the 
tract erroneously entered, to that intended to be 
entered, if unsold; but, if sold, to any other tract 
liable to entry: Provided, That the oath of the 
person or persons interested shall, in no case, be 
deemed sufficient, in the absence of other corrob- 
orating testimony, to authorize any such change 
of entry: And provided, also, That nothing herein 
contained shall affect the right of third persons. 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That either the 
register or receiver may administer all oaths to be 
made under the provisions of this act ; and every 
person knowingly, wilfully, and corruptly, swear- 
ing falsely on any oath administered to him, or 
her, under the provisions of this act, shall, on in- 
dictment and conviction for such offence, before 
any court having competent jurisdiction to try the 
same, suffer the pains and penalties of wilful and 
corrupt perjury. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for every 
oath administered under the provisions of this act, 
the register and receiver shall be allowed the sum 
of twenty-five cents, and twenty cents for every 
hundred words of the evidence received and trans- 
mitted to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, to be paid by the party making application 
for a change of entry. 

Approved, May 24, 1824. 





An Act to compensate William Cocke for certain mili- 
tary services rendered the United States during the 
late war, and for the relief of John T’. Johnson. 
Be it enacted, §c., That there be paid to Wil- 

liam Cocke, formerly of the Tennessee gunmen, 

out of the moneys of the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, two months’ full pay and emolu- 
ments, as a colonel in the infantry of the army of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury Department 
be, and they are hereby, directed, in the settlement 


months, from the time the entry shall have been | of the accounts of John T. Johnson, for services 
made, may not have elapsed, or the patent issued | rendered in the late war against Great Britain, 
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IL 
during the time he acted as volunteer aid to Ma- 


jor General William H. Harrison, to allow him 
the pay of a Captain, with the additional pay and 
emoluments allowed by law to the aids of Majors 
General. 

Approved, May 18, 1824. 


An Act reserving to the Wyandot tribe of Indians a 
certain tract of land, in lieu of a reservation made 
to them by treaty. 

Be it enacted, §c., That there be, and hereby is, 
reserved, for the use of the chiefs and tribe of 
Wyandot Indians, subject to the conditions and 
limitations of the former reservation, the northeast 
quarter of section numbered two, in township two, 
and range seventeen, south of the base line, of 
land, in the Delaware land district, in the State 
of Ohio, in liew of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, on the west side of, and adjoining, the 
Sandusky river, and which was reserved to said 
tribe of bodies: by a supplementary treaty be- 
tween the United States and certain tribes of In- 
dians, held at St. Mary’s, in the State of Ohio, 
on the seventeenth day of September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, on condition that the chiefs 
of said Wyandot tribe first relinquish to the Uni- 
ted States all the right, title, and claim, of said 
tribe, to the one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
reserved by said supplementary treaty. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 


An Act to fix the Western boundary line of the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the western boundary 
line of the Territory of Arkansas shall begin at a 
point forty miles west of the southwest corner of 
the State of Missouri, and run south, to the right 
bank of the Red river, and thence, down the river, 
and with the Mexican boundary, to the line of 
the State of Louisiana, any law heretofore made, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of two thousand dollars, to defray the expense of 
running and marking said boundary line, to be ex- 

ended under the directions of the President of the 

nited States, be, and the same hereby is, appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any money in the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the appropriation of sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars, made by the act of the third of March, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-one, for carrying into 
effect the treaty of the eighteenth [eighth] of Oc- 
tober, eighteen hundred and twenty, with the 
Choctaw Indians, as remains unexpended, shall, 
uader the direction of the President of thr "United 
States, be employed for the purposes mentioned 
in the said act of third of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-one, any law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of ten thousand dollars, to be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to de- 
fray the expenses of treating with the Choctaw 
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Indians, to obtain a modification of the treaty of 


October eighteenth, [eighth] one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty. 


Approved, May 26, 1824. 


An Act to allow the bounty to vessels employed in 
the Cod Fisheries in certain cases. 


Be it enacted, §c., That any vessel which shall 
be licensed according to law, for the cod fishery, 
and which shall have completed her fishing term, 
according to the provisions of law, and thereb 
become entitled to the allowance of bounty, shall, 
in returning to any port within the United States, 
be wrecked or lost, the owner or owners, and crew 
of such vessel, shall, on satisfactory proof being 
made to the Comptroller of the Treasury, of the 
wreck or loss of such vessel, be entitled to the 
same bounty as would have been allowed, had 
such vessel returned to port. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any ves- 
sel which shall have completed her fishing term, 
subsequent to the-act entitled “An act in addition 
to, and alteration of, an act entitled ‘An act lay- 
ing a duty on imported salt, granting a bounty on 
pickled fish exported, and allowance to certain 
vessels employed in the fisheries,” passed the third 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
teen, and which shall, in returning to any port in 
the United States, have been wrecked or lost, the 
owner or owners, and crew, of such fishing ves- 
sel, shall have extended to them the provisions of 
the first section of this act. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 


An Act to allow further time to complete the issuing 
and locating of Military Land Warrants. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the authority granted to 
the Secretary of the Department of War, by an 
act, approved the twenty-fourth day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, to issue 
warrants for the military land bounties, to persons 
entitled thereto, shall be revived, and continued in 
force for the term of five years. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 


An Act to revive and extend the term of certain pen- 
sions, which have expired by limitation. 

Be tt enacted, §c., That the pensions heretofore 
granted, and paid out of the Privateer Pension 
Fund, to the widows and orphans of such officers, 
seamen, and marines, as were slain, or died in 
consequence of wounds, or casualties, received 
while in the line of their duty, on board the pri- 
vate armed ships of the United States, and the 
terms for the payment of which had expired by 
limitation, before the ninth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, be, and the same are hereby, revived, 
and extended to such widows and orphans, with 
all the advantages, and in the same manner, as if 
their respective terms had not expired ; subject to 
the provisions, restrictions, and limitations, of an 
act, passed on the ninth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
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twenty-four, be, and the same are hereby, revived, 
and extended to such widows and orphans, with 
all the advantages, and in the same manner, as if 
their respective terms had not expired ; subject to 
the provisions, restrictions, and limitations, of an 
act, passed on the ninth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, entitled “An act extending the term 
of pensions granted to persons disabled, and to 
the widows and orphans of those who have been 
slain, or who have died in consequence of wounds, 
or casualties, received while in the line of their 
duty, on board the private armed ships of the Uni- 
ted States, during the late war.” 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act granting a tract of land to the inhabitants of 
Point Coupee, on certain conditions. 

Be it enacted, §&c., That the right of the United 
States, to a tract of land, forty arpens front, upon 
the Mississippi river, and running back the depth 
of forty arpens, at a remarkable bend on said 
river, be, and the same is hereby, granted to the 
inhabitants of the parish of Point Coupee, within 
which said land is situated, on condition that 
said parish shall, at all times, hereafter, keep a 


good and sufficient levee in front of said land, | P 


upon the river Mississippi; and if they should, at 
any time hereafter, cease to keep up such good and 
sufficient levee, the land shall revert to the United 
States. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act for the relief of the representatives of John 
Donnelson, Stephen Heard, and others. 


Be it enacted, Gc., That the heirs and represen- 
tatives of John Donnelson, Stephen Heard, Wil- 
liam Downs, Joseph Martin, John Sevier, and 
Thomas Carr, or their heirs and representatives, 
ss yporaiahn be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and empowered, severally, to enter, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
five thousand acres of land, at any time within 
two years from the passing of this act, in any 
land office in either of the States of Mississippi 
or Alabama; being the amount of a grant made 
to them, by a resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-six: Provided, That the said 
claim shall be satisfied out of the five millions of 
acres of land, set apart by the act of Congress, of 
the third of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and three, pursuant to the articles of agreement 
and cession, between the State of Georgia and the 
United States, entered into on the twenty-fourth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and two. 
Provided, also, That the acceptance of the grant 
hereby made shall be a discharge of all further 
claims against the United States by the persons 
herein: named, or their heirs or legal representa- 
tives, under the said resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Georgia, agreed to be paid by the 
United States, in satisfaction of “ certain claims 
or pretended claims” on the part of the State of 
Georgia; and provided that this bill shall be a 
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discharge of any future claim against the United 
tates. 

Sec. 2. And be i further enacted, That said 
claims shall not be located or entered on any lands 
except those which may have been, previous to 
the making of said entry, offered at public sale 
nor upon any lands forfeited or relinquished to the 
United States ; nor shall any entry be made for a 
less quantity than a quarter section: Provided, 
Nothing herein contained shall prevent the entry 
of any fraction. 

Approved, May 24, 1824. 





An Act to authorize the issuing a register to the 
Brig William, of New York. 

Be it wanes, §c., That there be issued, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
register to the brig William, a British vessel, 
lately called the Union, which vessel was stranded 
on the coast of the United States, and purchased 
by William Porter, a citizen of the United States, 
and by him repaired : Provided, It shall be proved, 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, that the cost of the repairs made in the United 
States, after the purchase of the said vessel by the 
resent owner, exceeds three-fourths of the origi- 
nal cost of building a vessel of the same tonnage 
in the United States. 

Approved, May 21, 1824. 





An Act for the benefit of the Columbian Institute. 


Be it enacted, §c., That there be granted, du- 
ring the pleasure of Congress, to the Columbian 
Institute, for the promotion of the arts and sci- 
ences, the use and improvement of the tract of 
public ground in Washington City, which is 
bounded on the east by the Botanical Garden, in 
the occupancy of the said Columbian Institute ; 
on the north by the Pennsylvania Avenue; on 
the west by the Tiber and Canal; and on the 
south by the Maryland Avenue: Provided, That, 
whenever the said Columbian Institute shall be 
dissolved, or cease to exist, or to employ the said 
tract of land for the purposes aforesaid, all right, 
title, and interest, hereby granted to the same, 
shall revert to, and vest in, the United States. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act making an appropriation for the payment of 
the claims of Daniel D. Tompkins, late Governor 
of the State of New York, against the United 
States. , 


Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of sixty thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-nine dollars and 
twenty-four cents, shall be, and is hereby, appro- 
priated, to be paid by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to Daniel D. Tompkins, late Governor of the 
State of New York, in full for the balance found 
due him, for his services, losses, and disburse- 
ments, for, or on account of, the United States, 
during the late war with Great Britain. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 
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An Act for the relief of the corporation of the Church 
of St. Anne, and 
Larned street, in the town of Detroit. 
Be it enacted, &c., That it shall be lawful for | 

the Governor a Judges of the Territory of 

Michi to cause Larned street, in the town of 

Detroit, to be continued, westerly, parallel to Jef- 

ferson avenue, until it intersects the street which 

runs northerly from said avenue, at right angles 
therewith, near the public barn, agreeable to the 
lan of the town; and to cause the public barn, 
and the pickets bounding the military reserve, to 
be removed to the north side of Larned street. 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That so much 
of the military reserve, lying south of Larned 
street, thus extended, as is included in the deed 
from the said Governor and Judges to the Corpo- 
ration of the Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
Church of St. Anne, of Detroit, on the 11th day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enteen, be, and the same is hereby declared to be, 
confirmed to the said corporation. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the residue 
of the said military reserve, between Larned street 
and Jefferson avenue, included within the pickets 
of the said reserve, and bounded west by said 
street, which runs from said avenue to the public 
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barn, and east by the east bounds of the military | 


reserve, be, and the same is hereby declared to be, 


to authorize the extension of | orders thereon, fifty cents; 











For notice of administrators to creditors, and 

For entering caveat, twenty-five cents ; 

For issuing citation, under seal, fifty cents; 

For administering every oath, or affirmation, 
six and one-fourth cents; 

For filing list of articles appraised, twenty-five 
cents ; 

For filing list of articles sold at vendue, twenty- 
five cents ; 

For recording the same, (if ordered by the 
Court,) for every hundred words, twelve and one- 
half cents ; 

For stating, passing, and filing the account of 
an executor, administrator, or guardian, not ex- 
ceeding seventy-five items, three dollars; every 
additional item, two cents ; 

For examining the vouchers, passing, and filing 
the account of an executor, administrator, or guar- 
dian, (not stated by the Register,) and not exceed- 
ing seventy-five items, two dollars; every addi- 
tional item, two cents; 

For copy of same, under seal, if demanded, not 
exceeding one hundred items, one dollar; every 
additional item, two cents; seal and certificate, 
thirty-seven cents and one-half ; 

For subpeena, thirty-seven cents and one-half. 
All witnesses to be put into one subpcena, unless 
separate ones are required by the party. Forevery 


vested in the said Governor and Judges, to be; name after the first, six cents and one-fourth. 


disposed of as, by the act of Congress, passed the 
twenty-first day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and six, entitled “ An act to provide for the 





For duces tecum, under seal, fifty cents; 
For every search, where no other service is 
performed for which fees are allowed, eighteen 


adjustment of titles of land in the town of De- | cents and three-fourths ; 


troit, and Territory of Michigan, and for other 
purposes,” is directed. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 


An Act to regulate the Fees of the Registers of Wills 
in the several counties within the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Be wt enacted, &c., That, from and after the pass- 
ing of this act, there shall be allowed, and paid, 
(in lieu of the fees now allowed,) to each of the 

egisters of Wills, for the counties of Washing- 
ton and Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, 
the following fees, that is to say : 

For every probate of will, (where there is no 
controversy,) one dollar ; 

For granting letters testamentary, seventy-five 
cents ; 

Annexing will, for one hundred words, twelve 
and one-half cents; 

Registering the same, for one hundred words, 
twelve [and] a half cents ; 

For granting letters of administration, seventy- 

ve cents ; 

Every bond taken of executors, administrators, 
or guardians, and recording the same, one dollar 
and fifty cents ; 

For filing and entering renunciation of exezu- 
tors, or widow, twenty-tive cents ; 

For exemplification of letters testamentary, or 
letters of administration, under seal, one dollar ; 


For issuing warrant, under seal, to appraisers, | 


and warrant to swear them, fifty cents ; 





For making out, and filing, the balance of dis- 
tribution of deceased persons’ estate, for each heir, 
one dollar ; 

For taxing all costs, in any one case, twenty- 
five cents ; 

For a writ of execution, on a definitive sen- 
tence, under seal, seventy-five cents; 

For recording, and filing, each indenture of ap- 
prentice, including the Court’s taking recogni- 
zance for same, or its approval when done by the 
Justices of the Peace, seventy-five cents; 

For drawing deposition of witnesses, for every 
hundred words, twelve cents and one-half; 

For filing all other papers, (except as above re- 
quired,) four cents each ; 

For entering appearance of party under pro- 
| cess, twelve cents and one-half; 
| For entering return of process, twelve and one- 
| half cents ; 
| For every continuance or reference, chargeable 

to the applicants, twelve and one-half cents; 

For commission to examine witnesses, or to 
| auditors, under seal, one dollar; 
| For commission to value orphan’s estate in the 
| hands of guardians, under seal, one dollar; 

For entering every order of court, twelve cents 
| and one-half; if more than one hundred words, 
| then at the rate of twelve cents and one-half per 
hundred ; 

For recording or copying any paper, for one 
hundred words, twelve cents and one-half; seal 





| and certificate, thirty-seven cents and one-half; 
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* ten dollars, to be recovered as debts of the same 
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For filing petition or report, and entering the 
same on record, (if necessary,) fifty cents; if more 
than one hundred words, at the rate of twelve 
cents and one-half per hundred ; 

For entering judgment, or rule of court, twenty- 
five cents; copy of same, if demanded, for every 
hundred words, twelve cents and one-half; seal 
and certificate, thirty-seven cents and one-half; 

For entering every motion in court, twelve and 
one-half cents ; 

For entering appointment of guardian, with cer- 
tificate and seal of said appointment, one dollar ; 
every additional word included in the same cer- 
tificate, twelve and one-half cents; 

For issuing attachment and entering motion 
therefor, seventy-five cents ; 

For taking a recognizance, twenty-five cents; 

For warrant to marshal to summon jury, under 
seal, seventy-five cents; 

For entering panel of jury, and swearing them, 
fifty cents; 

For taking, filing, and recording, every bond, 
not above provided for, one dollar ; 

For passing an account against the estate of a 
deceased person, twelve and a half cents; to be 
paid by the applicant, and not to be refunded. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the re- 
spective officers, whose fees are by this act speci- 
fied, are hereby required to make fair tables of 
their fees, agreeable to this act, and to set up the 
same, in their respective offices, within six months 
after the passing of this act, in some conspicuous 
part of their office, for the inspection of all per- 
sons who may have business in said offices, on 
pain of forfeiting, for each day the same shall be 
missing, through said officer’s neglect, the sum of 


amount are recoverable, one-half to the county, 
and the other half to the informer. 
- Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, if a Re- 
gister of Wills, or any person for him, shall take 
greater fees than hereinbefore expressed, such offi- 
cer shall forfeit and pay the party injured fifty 
dollars, to be recovered as debts of the same 
amount are recoverable; Provided, always, That 
the Judges of the Orphans’ Court may allow to 
the Register of Wills, reasonable fees for any ser- 
vice he may have rendered, not specified in this 
act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Re- 
gisters of Wills of the counties of Washington and 
Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, shall be 
allowed by the Levy Courts of their respective 
counties, for all record books and dockets neces- 
sarily furnished for their respective offices;; which 
allowance shall be levied and collected as other 
county charges are. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act to confer certain powers on the Levy Court 
of the county of Alexandria, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted, §c., That the Levy Court of the 

county of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, 

shall, from and after the passing of this act, have, 





, and exercise, all the powers which the 
county courts of Veer possessed and exercised 
on the twenty-seventh day of February, one thoy- 
sand eight hundred and one, in relation to the 
laying of the county levies; and that the Marshal 
of, the District of Columbia shall collect and ac- 
count for the levies so laid by said court, in the 
same manner, and at the same time, as the Sheriffs 
of Virginia collected and accounted for the levies 
made by the aforesaid county courts of Virginia, 
on the aforesaid twenty-seventh day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and one. The Mar- 
shal of the District aforesaid, shall pay over the 
amount, so collected, to the order of the Levy 
Court aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any seven 
Justices of the Peace in the county of Alexandria 
aforesaid, who shall be duly qualified, shall bea 
quorum for the transaction of all business apper- 
taining by law to the Levy Court aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Or- 
phans’ Court of the said county of Alexandria 
shall, hereafter, be held at the courthouse in the 
town of Alexandria, so soon as a suitable room 
shall have been provided on the public square on 
which said courthouse stands, for the safe-keeping 
of the records of said Orphans’ Court. The said 
Orphans’ Court shall! hold its sessions on the first 
Monday of each month, and may adjourn from 
day to day, for the eo of transacting the busi- 
ness of said court: Provided, That the whole num- 
ber of days of the session of said court shall not 
exceed four in any one month. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Re- 
gister of Wills for the county of Alexandria afore- 
said, shall, within two months from and after the 
passage of this act, give bond and good security. 
payable to the United States, in the penalty of 
five thousand dollars; which bond shall be condi- 
tioned for the due and faithful performance of the 
duties of his office, as prescribed by law; which 
bond shall be renewed once in every five years 
thereafter, and shall be approved by the Orphans’ 
Court; and shall be recorded among the records 
of the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, 
for the county aforesaid ; an official copy of which 
bond, duly certified, shall have the force and 
at of the original, in all suits brought on said 

ond. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act to authorize the President of the United States 
to enter into certain negotiations relative to lands lo- 
cated under Virginia Military Land Warrants, lying 
between Ludlow’s and Roberts’ lines, in the State 
of Ohio. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the President of the 
United States shall be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to ascertain the number of acres, and by ap- 
praisement, or otherwise, the value thereof, exclu- 
sive of improvements, of all such lands lying be- 
tween Ludlow’s and Roberts’ lines, in the State 
of Ohio, as may, agreeably to the principles of a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Doddridge’s lessee, agains 
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Thompson and Wright, be held by persons under 

Virginia military warrants, and on what terms the 

holders will relinquish the same to the United 

States; and that he report the facts at the com- 

mencement of the next session of Congress. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 


An Act making appropriations for deepening the 
Channel leading into the harbor of Presque Isle, 
and for repairing Plymouth Beach. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the following sums of 
money be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, and placed at the disposition of the 

nited States, for the purpose of accomplishing 
the objects hereinafter mentioned, to wit: the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars, for making or deepen- 
ing the channel leading into the harbor of Presque 
Isle, in the State of Pennsylvania; and the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars, to repair Plymouth 
Beach, in the State of Massachusetts, and thereby 
ee the harbor at that place from being de- 
stroyed. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 


An Act to allow a salary to the Collectors of the Dis- 
trict of Nantucket and Pensacola, and to abolish the 
office of Surveyor of the District of Pensacola. 

Be it enacted, Gc., That, from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, the following annual salaries be, 
and the same are hereby, allowed, to wit: To the 
collector of the port of entry for the District of 
Nantucket, in the State of Massachusetts, the sum 
of two hundred and fifty dollars; and to the col- 
lector of the port of entry for the District of Pen- 
sacola, in the Territory of Florida, the sum of five 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from 
and after the thirtieth day of June next, the office 
of surveyor of the port of entry for the District of 
Pensacola, in the Territory above mentioned, be, 
and the same is hereby abolished. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange a stock, bearing an interest of four and 
one-half per cent., for certain stocks bearing an in- 
terest of six per cent. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the President of the 

United States be, and he is hereby, empowered to 

borrow, on or before the first day of April next, 


on the credit of the United States, a sum not ex-' 


ceeding five millions of dollars, at a rate of inter- 
est, payable quarter yearly, not exceeding four and 
one-half per centum per annum, and reimburse- 
able at the pleasure of the Government, at any 
time after the thirty-first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, to be ap- 
plied, in addition to the moneys which may be in 
the Treasury at the time of borrowing the same, 
to pay off and discharge such part of the six per 
cent. stock of the United States, of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twelve, as may be re- 
deemable after the first day of January next. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 


be lawful for the Bank of the United States to 
lend the said sum, or any part thereof; and it is 
hereby further declared, that it shall be deemed a 
good execution of the said power to borrow, for 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approba- 
tion of the President of the United States, to cause 
to be constituted certificates of stock signed by the 
Register of the Treasury, or by a Commissioner 
of ‘Loans, for the whole, or for any part thereof, 
bearing an interest not exceeding four and one 
half per centum per annum, transferable and re- 
imburseable as aforesaid, and to cause the said 
certificates of stock to be sold: Provided, That no 
stock be sold under par. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That a sub- 
scription, to the amount of fifteen millions of dol- 
lars, of the six per cent. stock of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirteen, be, and the 
same is hereby, proposed ; for which purpose books 
shall be opened at the Treasury of the United 
States, and at the several Loan Offices, on the 
first day of July next, to continue open until the 
first day.of October thereafter, for such parts of 
the abovementioned description of stock as shall, 
on the day of subscription, stand on the books of 
the Treasury, and on those of the several Loan 
Offices, respectively ; which subscription shall be 
effected, by a transfer to the United States, in the 
manner provided by law for such transfers, of the 
credit or credits standing on the said books, and 
by a surrender of the certificates of the stock so 
subscribed. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
whole or any part of any sum which shall be chus 
subscribed, credits shall be entered to the respect- 
ive subscribers, who shall be entitled to a certifi- 
cate or certificates, purporting that the United 
States owe to the holder, or holders thereof, his, 
her, or their assigns, a sum, to be expressed therein, 
equal to the amount of the principal stock thus sub- 
scribed, bearing an interest of four and one half 
per centum per annum, payable quarterly, from 
the thirtieth day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four, transferable in the same 
manner as is provided by law for the transfer of 
the stock subscribed, and subject to redemption, 
at the pleasure of the United States, as follows: 
One-half at any time after the thirty-first day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two, and the remainder at any time after the 
thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three: Provided, That no re- 
imbursement shall be made, except for the whole 
amount of such new certificate, nor until after at 
least six months’ public notice of such intended 
reimbursement. And it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause to be re-trans- 
ferred to the respective subscribers, the several 
sums by them subscribed, beyond the amount of 
the certificates of five per cent. stock, issued to 
them, respectively. 

Sec. 5. And be tt further enacted, That the same 
funds which have heretofore been, and now are, 
pledged, by law, for the payment of the interest, 
and for the redemption or reimbursement of the 
stock which may be created or subscribed by vir- 
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we of the provisions of this act, shall remain | survey, and mark, in the most eligible course, a 
pledged, in like manner, for the payment of the | road from a point in the northwestern boundary 
interest accruing on the stock created by reason | of the State of Ohio, near the foot of the Rapids 
of such subscription, and’ for the redemption or| of the Miami of Lake Erie, to Detroit, in the 
reimbursement of the principal of the same. It| Territory of Michigan; and said Commissioners 
shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the | shall make out accurate plats of such surveys, ac- 
Sinking Fund to cause to be applied and paid, | companied with field notes, and certify and trans. 
out of the said fund, yearly, and every year, such | mit the same to the President of the United States, 
sum and sums as may be annually wanted to dis- | who, if he aren of said survey, shall cause the 
charge the interest accruing on the stock which | plats thereof to be deposi 

may be created by virtue of this act. The said 
Commissioners are hereby authorized to apply, 
from time to time, such sum and sums, out of the 
said funds, as they may think proper, towards 
redeeming, by purchase or by reimbursement, in 
conformity with the provisions of this act, the 
principal of the said stock; and such part of the 
annual sum of ten millions of dollars, vested by 
law in the said Commissioners, as may be neces- 
sary, and wanting, for the above purposes, shall 
be, and continue, appropriated to the payment of 
interest and redemption of the public debt, until 
the whole of the stock which may be created un- 
der the provisions of this act, shall have been re- 
deemed or reimbursed. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act contained shall be construed in any 
wise to alter, abridge, or impair, the rights of those 
creditors of the United States who shall not sub- 
scribe to the loan to be opened by virtue of 
this act. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





























posited in the office of the 
reasury of the United States, and the said road 
shall be considered as established and accepted. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
road shall be opened and made under the direc. 
tion of the President of the United States, who is 
hereby authorized to employ the troops of the 
United States in the completion, or assisting in 
the completion, of said road. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Commissioners shali, each, be entitled to receive 
three dollars, and their assistants one dollar and 
fifty cents, for each and every day they shall be 
necessarily employed in the exploring, surveying, 
and marking, of said road. And for the purpose 
of ae the said Commissioners and their 
assistants, and for opening and making said road, 
there shall be, and is hereby, appropriated, the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars; to be paid out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 








An Act to authorize the State of Indiana to opena 
canal through the Public Lands, to connect the 
navigation of the rivers Wabash and the Miami of 
Lake Erie. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the State of Indiana be, 
and is hereby, authorized to survey and mark, 
through the public lands of the United States, the 
route of a canal by which to connect the naviga- 
tion of the rivers Wabash and Miami of Lake 
Erie; and ninety feet of land, on each side of 
said canal, shall be reserved from sale on the part 
of the United States, and the use thereof, forever, 
be vested in the State aforesaid, for a canal, and 
for no other purpose whatsoever. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, if the 
said State shall not survey, and direct by law 
said canal to be opened, and furnish the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office a map thereof, 
: ; tad within three years from and after the date of this 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for furnish- | ace, or, if the said canal be not completed, suita- 
ing the rooms in the centre building of the Capitol, | be for navigation, within twelve years thereafter ; 
oe 4 ae of the Commissioners of the! oy if said land, hereby granted, shall ever cease to 
"A . ta a 96. 1924 be used and occupied for the purpose of construct: 
ere : ing and keeping in repair a canal, suitable for 
navigation ; the reservation and grant, aforesaid, 
An Act to authorize the surveying and making of a | shall be void, and of none effect: Provided, That 
road from a point in the northwestern boundary of | nothing in this act contained, or shall be done in 
the State of Ohio, near the foot of the Rapids of the | pursuance thereof, shall be deemed to imply any 
Miami of Lake Erie, to Detroit, in the Territory of | obligation on the part of the United States, to 
Michigan. appropriate money to defray the expense of sur- 
Be it enacted, &c., That the President of the | veying or opening said canal: And provided, Like- 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to | wise, That the said canal, when completed, shall 
appoint three Commissioners, who shall explore, | be, and forever remain, a public highway, for the 


An Act making an appropriation for thé’ use of the 
Library of Congress, and for furnishing rooms in 
the Capitol. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the sum of five thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any unappropriated money in the Treasury, 
for the purchase of books, under the direction of 
the joint Library Committee, for the use of the 
Library of Congress. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of fifteen hundred and forty-six dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, out of any unappro- 
priated money in the Treasury, for the purchase 
of furniture for the new Library. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of three thousand two hundred and eighty-nine 
dollars and fifty cents be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the 
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use of the Government of the United States, free 
from any toll or charge whatever, for any pro- 
perty of the United States, or ns in their 
service, on public business, passing through the 
me. 
SBC, 3. And be it That every 
section of land through which said canal route 
may pass, shall be, and the same is hereby, re- 
served from future sale, under the direction of the 
Commissioner of the eral Land Office, until 


| hereafter specially directed by law ; and the said 


State is hereby authorized, without waste, to use 


+ any materials on the public lands adjacent to said 


canal that may be necessary for its construction. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





_ An Act to alter the Judicial Districts of Pennsylvania, 


> in the State of 


and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted, &c., That the following counties 
ennsylvania shall cease to be a 
part of the Eastern Judicial District of Pennsyl- 


3 vania, and shall be added to, and form a part of, 
' the Western District; that is to say: Susque- 
- hanna, Bradford, Tioga, Union, Northumberland, 


_ Columbia, Luzerne, and Lycoming: and that, be- 


sides the terms of the District Court directed by 


3 law to be held at Pittsburg, for the Western Dis- 


he Serene 


trict, the Judge of said Western District shall hold 
two terms in every year, at William’s Port, in the 
éounty of Lycoming, which shall commence on 
the first Mondays of the months of June and Oc- 
tober, in each and every year, beginning in Octo- 
ber next, and be continued and adjourned, from 
time to time, as the Court may deem expedient, 
for the despatch of the business thereof. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act supplementary to “An act providing for the 
examination of titles to land in that part of the State 
of Louisiana situated between the Rio Hondo and 
Sabine river.” 

Be it enacted, &c., That the powers given to, and 
duties required of, the register and receiver of the 
land office south of Red river, in the State of Lou- 
isiana, by the aet of the third of March, eighteen 
hundred and twenty three, entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the examination of titles to land in that 
part of the State of Louisiana situated between 
Rio Hondo and the Sabine river,” be extended to 
all that tract of country known and called by the 


_ hame of the “ Neutral Territory,” lying east of the 
_ present western boundary of Louisiana, and west 


of the limits to which the land commissioners 
have heretofore examined titles and claims toland 
in said State; and in the examination of claims 
to land within the aforesaid limits, the register 
and receiver shail, in all respects, be governed by 


the provisions of the aforesaid act. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the regis- 
ter and receiver of said laud office shall, severally, 
receive, as a full compensation for the duties re- 
quired of them by this act, the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars, whenever they shall finish the busi- 
hess required to be performed by them, by this act, 
and the act to which this is a supplement, and 
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have forwarded their reports to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





. 

An Act to authorize the building of lighthouses, light- 
vessels, and beacons, therein mentioned, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, empowered to pro- 
vide, by contract, for building lighthouses and 
light-vessels, erecting beacons, and placing buoys 
on the following sites or shoals to wit: 

A lighthouse at Owl’s Head, in the State of 
Maine; 

A lighthouse at the mouth of Great Sodus, on 
Lake Ontario; and one on Verplanck’s Point, in 
the State of New York; 

A lighthouse at the mouth of Grand River, in 
the State of Ohio; 

A beacon-light on Cape Henlopen, in the State 
of Delaware ; 

A lighthouse on Pool’s Island, and one on 
Thomas’s Point, in the Chesapeake Bay, in the 
State of Maryland; 

A light-vessel at or near the Long Shoal, in 
Pamptico Sound, in the State of North Carolina ; 

A lighthouse on one of the Sambo Keys, and 
a light-vessel on the Careysfort reef, in the Terri- 
tory of Florida ; 

A beacon on Castle Island, and five buoys near 
Bristol Ferry, in the State of Rhode Island; 

A pier and three buoys at the mouth of Saco 
River, and a pier at the mouth of Wells’ Harbor, 
in the State of Maine. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, the following sums of 
money, to wit: 

For building a lighthouse in the State of Maine, 
on Owl’s Head, four thousand dollars ; 

A lighthouse on Great Sodus, on Lake Ontario, 
in the State of New York, four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; and for one on Verplanck’s Point, in 
the Hudson River, in the same State, four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars ; 

A lighthouse at the mouth of Grand River, in 
the State of Ohio, eight thousand dollars ; 

For erecting a beacon-light on Cape Henlopen, 
in the State of Delaware, three thousand dollars ; 

For a lighthouse on Pool’s Island, in the Ches- 
apeake, in the State of Maryland, five thousand 
dollars; and for one on Thomas’s Point in the 
same bay, and same State, six thousand five hun- 
dred ellie: 

For a light-vessel, to be placed at or near the 
Long Shoals, on Pamptico Sound, in the State 
of North Carolina, ten thousand dollars ; 

For a lighthouse on the Sambo Keys, in the 
Territory of Florida, sixteen thousand dollars ; 
for a light-vessel for Careysfort Reef, twenty thou- 
sand dollars; for the lighthouses directed to be 
built, one on the dry Tortugas, and one on Cape 
Florida, in the same Territory, including the appro- 
priations already made by law, a sum, for each, 
not exceeding sixteen thousand dollars ; 
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_ Fora beacon and buoys between the dry Tor- 
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tugas and the Coast of Florida, four thousand 


dollars ; 

For placing buoys on certain shoals at the mouth 
of Kenttebeck River, in the State of Maine, one 
hundred and sixty dollars ; 
~ For placing buoys on shoals in Buzzard’s Bay, 
and at or near the mouth of Aponeganset River, 
in the State of Massachusetts, one hundred and 
sixty dollars ; 

For placing buoys on Long Island Sound, near 
to Cornfield Point, and in Guildford Bay, one 
hundred and sixty dollars ; 

For placing a buoy at the mouth of Scupper- 
nong River, in Albemarle Sound, in the State of 
North Carolina, forty dollars; 

For placing a beacon on Castle Island, and five 

buoys near Bristol Ferry, five hundred dollars ; 
_ Fora pier and three buoys at the mouth of Saco 
River, and a pier at the mouth of Wells Harbor, 
ten thousand dollars—five thousand dollars to 
each of those places. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing annual salaries be allowed and paid to the 
keepers of light-vessels : 

o the keeper of the Sandy Hook light-vessel, 
seven hundred dollars; and for a mate, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; 

To the keeper of the Smith’s Point light-vessel, 
in the Chesapeake Bay, five hundred dollars; 

To the keeper of the Wolf Trap light-vessel, in 
the same bay, five hundred dollars ; 

To the keeper of the Willoughby Spit light- 
vessel, in the same bay, five hundred dollars ; 

To the keeper of the Craney Island light-vessel, 
four hundred and fifty dollars ; 

To the keeper of a light vessel to be placed at 
or near the shoals of Cape Hatteras, seven hun- 
dred dollars; and for a mate, three hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States be and he is authorized 
and requested to cause a proper site at or near the 
mouth of the river Teche, in Louisiana, to be 
selected for a lighthouse, and proper places desig- 
nated for placing buoys near the same. To ena- 
ble the President to accomplish these objects, a 
sum of money, not exceeding five hundred dollars, 
be and the same is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act granting to the Corporation of Tuscaloosa cer- 
tain lots, and privileges over the reservations and 
commons in said town. 


Be it enacted, §-c., That the right and title of the 
United States to public streets and to certain lots 
in the town of Tuscaloosa, set apart for public 
uses, and designated in the plan of said town by 
the names of the “Court Square,” the “ Market 
Square,” the “Jail Lot,” the “Spring,” the 
“ Church,” and the “ Burial Ground,” be and the 
same is hereby vested in the Corporation of said 
town forever. And also all the right of the Uni- 
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ted States to that tract between the lots and the 
river Tuscaloosa, called the “ River Margin,” ang 
of that called the “ Pond,” and also of that calle 
the “Common ;” on condition, however, that the 
Corporation shall not lease or sell any portion of 
the last-mentioned tracts, but that the same |» 
appropriated to the purposes for which they were 
designated and set apart, as well for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of said town as for that of thos 
resorting to or visiting the same; and in case the 
same or any part thereof be applied to any othe, 
purpose, that it revert to the United States. 
Approved May 26, 1824. 





An Act supplementary to the act “ to incorporate the 
inhabitants of the City of Washington,” passed the 
fifteenth of May, one thousand eight hundred ani 
twenty, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, §c., That so much of the act, en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the inhabitants of 
the City of Washington, and to repeal all acts 
heretofore passed for that purpose,” passed May 
fifteenth, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, 
as is inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That public 
notice of the time and place of sale of all real 
property, for taxes due the Corporation of the City 
of Washington, shall be given in all cases here 
after by advertisement inserted in some newspa- 

r published in the said city once in each week 
or at least twelve successive weeks; in which 
advertisement shall be stated the number of the 
square or squares; the number of the lot or lots, 
(if the square has been divided into lots ;) the name 
or names of the person or persons to whom the 
same may be assessed on the books of the Corpo- 
ration at the timeof such advertisement; the amount 
of the tax due on each square or lot; the period 
for which the same shall be due; and the aggre- 
gate amount of taxes due on all real property 
assessed in the name of the same person or per- 
sons. But where a whole square is assessed to the 
same person or persons, although divided into lots, 
it may be assessed and advertised as if the same 
was not divided. And no sale of real property 
for taxes hereafter made shall be impaired or voi 
by reason of such property not being assessed or 
advertised in the name or names of the lawful 
owner or owners thereof, provided the same shall 
be advertised as above directed, or by reason of 
the ampunt of taxes due thereon not being correctly 
stated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases of sales of real property, for taxes due the 
said Corporation, where such sale shall not have 
been made according to law, and void, it shall be 
lawful for the said Corporation, on the application 
of the purchaser, or other person entitled under 
him, to refund and pay to such person or persons, 
the amount paid by him or them, on account ol 
such purchase; and, also, the subsequent taxes 
accrued and paid on the said property, and to re- 
assess the amount of taxes so refunded, on the 
property on which the same shall have accrued, 
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which shall be collected in the manner as provided | ington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, shall cause 
by law for the collection of other taxes, at any | three respectable freeholders, resident in said City 
time after the first day of January next after the | and towns, respectively, being previously sworn, 
same shall be so re-assessed. AGS: to assess and value, and make return, of all and 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall | every species of property by law taxable, in said 


} be lawful for the said Corporation, where there | Corporations; and, in making their said valua- 


' for the taxes and expenses due on the whole; and, 


shall be a number of lots assessed to the same per- tions, they shall determine it agreeable to what 

son or persons, to sell one, or more, of such lots, | they believe it to be worth, in cash, at the time of 
| the valuation. 

also, to provide for the sale of any part of the lot,| Sno. 10. And be it further enacted, That, where 


' for the taxes and’ expenses due on the said lot, or | any taxes have fallen due, and yet remain uapaid, 


other lots assessed to the same person, as may ap- | or where any real estate has been sold by the Cor- 
r expedient, according to such rules and reg-| poration of Georgetown or Alexandria, which 


ulations as the said corporation may prescribe. sale, from any defect of proceeding in relation 


Sec. 5, And be it further enacted, Thatin case of | thereto, has been declared, or is considered void, 


) death, resignation, or inability to serve, of any | said Corporation may proceed, and are. hereby 
| Commissioner of Election, it shall be lawful for | authorized, to collect said taxes by sale of the 
- the Mayor, or in case of his absence, or inability | real estate, liable, agreeably to the provisions of 


to perform that duty, for the Register of the City, | this act, in relation to other cases of collecting 


' to make an appointment, in eran to fill any | taxes, hereafter to fall due: Provided, That where 


such vacaney, which appointmentsha 


be returned | any person, without notice of the outstanding 


> to the Register, with the return of such election. | taxes, has made a bona fide purchase from the 


Suc. 6. And be it further enacted, That the pro- | legal owner of any real estate, previous to the fif- 
prietor or proprietors of lots which may be sold | teenth day of May, one thousand eight hundred 


under the provisions of this act, shall be allowed | and twenty-four, said real estate, so acquired, shall 
' the right of redemption, in the same manner, and | not be liable for the taxes due and owing previous 


. pay to the officer who sold the same, the Mayor, 


according to the like restrictions, contained in the | to said purchase. 


act to which this is a supplement. Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That all titles 


Sec. 7. And be i further enacted, That the public | to property, conveyed, as aforesaid, on sales for 
notice of the time and place of sale of any real | taxes, made in either of said places, shall be by 
property chargeable with taxes, in Georgetown or | deed from the Mayor, under the seal of the Corpo- 
Alexandria, in all cases hereafter, shall be given, | ration: which said conveyance shall be effectual, 
once in each week, for twelve successive weeks, | in Jaw, to convey the title, the requisition of this 
in some one newspaper printed in each of said | act having been complied with. 
places, and in the National Intelligencer, in which Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That, on any 
shall be stated the number of the lot or lots, or | lot, or lots, or part of a lot, liable for taxes, as 
parts thereof, intended to be sold, and the value | aforesaid, being sold, the amount, over and above 
of the assessment, and the amount of the taxes due | the tax, cost, and charges, due upon the same, 
and owing thereon. shall be paid over, on application, to the owner of 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That if, before | said property. 
the day of sale, advertised as aforesaid, the owner, Sec. 13. And be i further enacted, That, where 
his agent, or attorney, shall not pay the amount | the payment of any taxes shall be made or enforced 
of taxes, with all costs thereon assessed, said | against any tenant, it shall not be lawful for the 
lots, or so many as may be sufficient to discharge | owner of said property, so made liable for the 
the same, shall be sold, for cash, and to the high- | taxes, to recover of the tenant any rent for the 
est bidder paying therefor ; a certificate from the | property ; but the same shall remain in his pos- 
proper officer shall be issued, setting forth that he | session a lien for the debt, until such time as the 
is the purchaser, and the amount paid by him; | rent accruing shall have discharged the same ; and 
and if, at the expiration of twelve months from | the said tenant shall be entitled to charge twenty- 
the day of sale, the owner shall not appear, and | five per centum against the landlord, on the 
amount of the taxes so paid or enforced ag@inst 
or the purchaser, the amount of the purchase money, | him, except where he may have been previously 
sale, and ten per centum interest per annum on 
the purchase money, it shall and may be lawful 
for a title in fee simple, at the expiration of said 
time, to be made to the purchaser: Provided, That 
no sale of real estate shall be made but where the 
owner or tenant of the property has not sufficient 
personal estate out of which to enforce a collection 
of the debt due ; and where he has personal prop- 
erty, it shall be lawful to collect said taxes by dis- 
tress and sale thereof. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That, on or 
before the first day of April next, and every five 
years thereafter, each of the Corporations of Wash- 


Seo. 14. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases of any nuisance, affecting, in the opinion of 
the Board of Health, the healthiness of the City 
of Washington, or inhabitants contiguous thereto, 
which may exist on any lot belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, it shall be lawful to have the same 
removed, in the same manner, and under the same 
rules and regulations, that nuisances on private 
property are removed ; and the expense of such re- 
moval or correction shall be defrayed out of any 
moneys in the hands of the city commissioner, for 
the sale of the public property in said city, 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 


and costs, and taxes accruing subsequent to the | in arrears for his rent. 
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An Act granting a tract of land to the Parish of 
West Baton Rouge, on certain conditions. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the right of the United 
States toa tract of land, of about eight arpens 
front, on the Mississippi river, be, and the same is 

y, granted to the inhabitants of the Parish 
of West Baton Rouge, within which said land is 
situated, on condition that the said Parish shall 
at all times keep, or cause to be kept, a good and 
sufficient levee on said land, in front of the river 
Mississippi ; and if they should, at any time here- 
after, cease to keep, or cause to be kept, a 
and sufficient levee, the land shall revert to the 
United States. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act to authorize the President to exchange five 
arpens of land, on the south side of the public lot 
at Baton Rouge, for an equal quantity of land on 
the north side of said lot. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the President of the 

United States be authorized to exchange five ar- 
ns of land, on the south side of the public lot 

in the town of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, for an 

equal quantity of land on the north part of the 
said lot, which has been confirmed to the heirs of 

Eulogia de.Casas ; and to give and receive such 

titles as he may deem proper for perfecting said 

exchange. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act enabling the claimants to lands within the 
limits of the State of Missouri and Territory of Ar- 
kansas to institute proceedings to try the validity of 
their claims. 

Be it enacted, §c., That it shall be lawful for any 
person or persons, or their legal representatives, 
claiming lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in 
that part of the late province of Louisiana which 
is now included within the State of Missouri, by 
virtue of any French or Spanish grant, conces- 
sion, warrant, or order of survey, legally made, 
granted, or issued, before the tenth day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and four, by the pro- 
per authorities, to any person or persons resident 
in the province of Louisiana, at the date thereof, 
or on or before the tenth day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and four, and which was pro- 
tected or secured by the treaty between the United 
States of America and the French Republic, of 
the thirtieth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and three, and which might have been per- 
fected into a complete title, under and in conformi- 
ty to the laws, usages, and customs, of the Gov- 
ernment under which the same originated, had 
not the sovereignty of the country been transfer- 
red to the United States, in each and every such 
case it shall and may be ‘? vful for such person or 
persons, or their legal r <entatives, to present a 
petition to the District Court of the State of Mis- 
souri, setting forth fully, plainly, and substantially, 
the nature of his, her, or their claim, to the lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, and particularly 
stating the date of the grant, concession, warrant, 





name or names of any person or persons claiming 
the same, or any part thereof, by a different t)i). 
from that of the petitioner ; or holding possessio, 
of any part thereof, otherwise than by ‘the leas 
or permission of the petitioner ; and also, if the 
United States be interested on account of the 
lands claimed, and the boundaries thereof, whe, 
the same may have been designated by bounds. 
ries; by whom issued; and whether the said clain 
has been submitted to the examination of eithe, 
of the tribunals which have been constituted by 
law for the adjustment of land titles in the presen; 
limits of the State of Missouri, and by them re. 
rted on unfavorably, or recommended for con. 
rmation ; praying, in said petition, that the va. 
lidity of such title, or claim, may be inquired into 
and decided by the said court: and the said cour 
is hereby authorized and required to hold and ex. 
ercise jurisdiction of every petition, presented in 
conformity with the provisions of this act, and 
to hear and determine the same, on the petition, 
in case no answer or answers be filed after due 
notice; or on the petition, and the answer or an- 
swers of any —— or persons interested in pre- 
venting any claim from being established ; ani 
the answer of the District Attorney of the United 
States, where he may have filed an answer, ac- 
cording to the evidence which shall be adduced 
by the petitioner, by any person interested in pre. 
venting the decree of the court in favor of the 
title of the petitioner or petitioners, and by the 
United States, in conformity with the principle: 
of justice, and according to the laws and ordi- 
nances of the Government under which the claim 
originated ; and the copy of such petition, witha 
citation to any adverse possessor, or claimant. 
shall be served oa such possessor or claimant, in 
the ordinary legal manner of serving such proces 
in the State of Missouri, at least fifteen days be- 
fore the term of the District Court of the United 
States, to which the same is made returnable; 
and, in like manner, on the District Attorney 0! 
the United States, where the Government is in- 
terested in the defence; and it shall be the duty 
of the United States’ Attorney for the district i 
which the suit shall be instituted, in all eases 
where the United States are interested on accoun! 
of the public domain, to take notice of each pet 
tion filed under the provisions of this act, in the 
said district, and to make defence, on all just and 
proper occasions, in behalf of the public interest. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every pe- 
tition which shall be presented under the provi- | 
sions of this act, shall be conducted according 0 
the rules of a cuurt of equity, except that the an- 
swer of the District Attorney of the United States 
shall not be required to be verified by his oath, 
and tried, without any continuance, unless for 
cause shown ; and the said court shall have fu! 
power and authority to hear and determine al 
questions arising in said cause, relative to the til 
of the claimants, the extent, locality, and bout 
daries, of the said claim, or other matters col- 
nected therewith, fit and proper to be heard an! 
determined ; and, by a final decree, to settle ant 


or order of survey, under which they claim, the | determine the question of the validity of the utle. 
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Public Acts of Congress. 


according to the law of nations; the stipulations 
of any treaty, and proceedings under the same ; 
the several acts of Congress in relation thereto ; 
and the laws and ordinances of the Government 
from which it is alleged to have been derived ; 
and all other questions properly arising between 
the claimants and the United States; which de- 
cree shall, in all cases, refer to the treaty, law, or 
ordinance, under which it is confirmed or decreed 

inst; and the court may, at its discretion, order 
disputed facts to be found by a jury, according to 
the regulations and practice of the said court, 
when directing issues in chancery before the same 
court; and, in all cases, the party against whom 
the judgment or decree of the said district court 
may be finally given, shall be entitled to an ap- 
| within one year from the time of its rendi- 
tion, to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the decision of which Court shall be final and 
conclusive between the parties; and, should no 
appeal be taken, the judgment or decree of the said 
district court shall, in like manner, be final and 
conclusive. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the evi- 
dence which has been received by the different 
tribunals which have been constituted and ap- 
pointed by law to receive such evidence, and to 
report the same to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or to the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, upon all claims presented to them, respect- 
ively, shall be received and admitted in evidence 
for or against the United States, in all trials under 
this act, when the person testifying is dead, or be- 
yond the reach of the court’s process ; together 
with such other testimony as it may be in the 
power of the petitioner, the person or persons in- 
terested in the defence made against establishing 
any claim, or the United States’ Attorney, to pro- 
duce, and which shall be admissible, according 
. the rules of evidence, and the principles of 
aw. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, in all 
cases in which evidence shall be offered by the 
petitioner, which has not been received by either 
of the tribunals constituted by law for that pur- 

se, it shall be the duty of the Attorney of the 

nited States for the district in which the suit 
shall be instituted, or any person interested in the 
defence may examine, or cause to be examined, 
the witnesses, whether examined in court, or by 
commission under the authority thereof; and it 
shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the United States, or the 
keeper of any public records, who may have pos- 
session of the records and evidence of the differ- 
ent tribunals which have been constituted by law 
for the adjustment of land titles in Missouri, as 
held by France, upon the application of any per- 
son or persons whose claim to lands has been re- 
jected by such tribunals, or either of them, or on 
the application of any person interested, or by the 
Attorney of the United States for the district of 
Missouri, to furnish copies of such evidence, cer- 
tified under his official signature, with the seal 


of office thereto annexed, if there be a seal of 
office. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That any claim 
to lands, tenements, or hereditaments, within the 
aoe of this act, which shall not be brought 

y petition before the said courts, within two years 
from the passing of this act, or which, after being 
brought before the said courts, shall, on account 
of the neglect or delay of the claimant, not be 
prosecuted to a final decision within three years, 
shall be for ever barred, both at law and equity, 
and no other action, at common law, or proceed- 
ings in equity, shall ever thereafter be sustained 
in any court whatever, in relation to said claims. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, upon the 
final decision of any claim prosecuted under this 
act, in favor of the claimant or claimants, it shall 
and may be lawful for such claimant to demand, 
and receive from the clerk of the court in which 
such final decision is had, a copy of the decree 
in his, her, or their favor, under ae official signa- 
ture of the clerk, and the sval of the court, if any 
seal belong to it, and deliver the same to the sur- 
veyor of public lands for the State of Missouri, 
who shall, thereupon, cause the land specified in 
said decree to be surveyed: at the expense of the 
party ; and duplicate plats, and certificates of the 
survey, so made, to be returned into his office, one 
of which shall remain in said office, and the 
other, authenticated by the attestation and official 
signature of the surveyor of public lands, shall be 
delivered on demand, to the party interested there- 
in, and the same being presented to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, in Washington 
City, shall entitle the party interested to a patent 
from the President of the United States. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That in each 
and every case in which any claim, tried under 
the provisions of this act, shall be finally decided 
against the claimant, and in each and every case 
in which-any claim, cognizable under the terms 
of this act, shall be barred by virtue of the pro- 
visions contained therein, the land specified in 
such claim shall, forthwith, be held and taken as 
a part of the public lands of the United States, 
subject to the same disposition as any other pub- 
lic land in the same district. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the clerk 
of said court shall be, and he is hereby, directed, 
when any petition of claim is filed, under the pro- 
visions of this act, before any proceedings thereon, 
to require good and sufficient security for all cost 
and charges which may accrue thereon in prose- 
cuting the same to a final decree ; and the District 
Attorney, Clerk, Marshal, attending witnesses, 
and jurors, shall severally be allowed such fees for 
their services and attendance as may be allowed 
by law for the like services and attendance in the 
District Court of the State of Missouri, to be paid 
by the party calling for such service or attendance, 
except where the petitioner or petitioners fail to 
prosecute his, her, or their suit, or claim, to a fiaal 
decree, or to obtain a final decree in his, her, or their 


| favor, or where any such title or claim may have 


been presented to the commissioner, or the register 
and receiver, acting as commissioners, for the ex- 
amination of titles and claims to land in said dis- 
trict, and by them has been reported unfavorably 
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on; in all which cases, all cost, charges, and ex- 
penses, of such prosecutions, shall be paid by the 
petitioner or petitioners; that the clerk of the 
court, in which the final decree shall be had, shall 
be allowed one dollar and fifty cents for the offi- 
cial copy of such final decree; that the surveyor 


=— 


September next ; at the town of St. Genevieve, j, 
the county of St. Genevieve, on the third Monday 
of December next; and at the town of Jacksoy 
in the county of Cape Girardeau, on the third 
Monday of April next; he shall appoint his ow) 
clerks; and, after the first and each of the said 


of public lands shall be allowed one dollar for | sessions, he shall thereafter sit upon his own ad. 


each of the official certificates required of him ; 
and the keeper of the records and evidence, taken 
under former acts of Congress, for the adjustment 
of land titles, shall be allowed at the rate of ten 
cents for every hundred words contained in any 
such written evidence of their claim, to be paid by 
the party applying therefor. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the attorney of the United States 
for the district in which the suits authorized by this 
act shall be instituted, in every case where the de- 
cision is against the United States, and the claim 
exceeds one thousand acres, to make out and trans- 
mit, to the Attorney General of the United States, 
a statement containing the facts of the case, and | 
the points of the law on which the same was de- 
cided; and if the Attorney General shall be of | 
opinion that the decision of the district court was 
erroneous, it shall be his duty to direct an appeal 
to be made to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and to appear for, and prosecute, the said 
appeal in that court; and it shall be the further 
duty of the District Attorney to observe the in- 
structions given to him by the Attorney General 
in that respect. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Marshal of the State of Mis- 
souri, by himself or deputy, to attend the said 
court while in session, and to execute all process 
to him directed by the court, under this act. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That if, in 
any case, it should so happen that the lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, decreed to any claimant, 
under the provisions of this act, shall have been 
sold by the United States, or otherwise disposed 
of, or if the same shall not have been heretofore 
located, in each and every such case, it shall and 
may be lawful for the party interested, to enter, 
after the same shall have been offered at public 
sale, the like quantity of land, in parcels, conform- 
able to sectional divisions and subdivisions,in any 
land office in the State of Missouri; and, if it 
should so happen, that, in making such entries, 
there should remain in the hands of the enterer a 
fractional excess of acres, of less number than 
the smallest sectional divisions authorized by law 
to be sold, it shall and may be lawful for the party 
interested, to enter, in virtue of such fractional ex- 
cess, the quantity of one half-quarter section, upon 
paying one dollar and twenty-five cents for each 
acre contained in such half-quarter section, over 
and above the fractional excess to which he may 
be entitled by such confirmation. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of 
this act, the judge of the District Court for the 
State of Missouri shall hold his sessions at the 
following places, viz: at the town of St. Louis, 
in the county of St. Louis, on the third Monday of 


journments, at the places aforesaid, until all the 
business before him shall be completed, or the time 
limited by this act shall have expired ; of which 
said adjournments, and the time of holding the 
special sessions, aforesaid, public notice shall be 
given at each of the places aforesaid, and at such 
other places, in the State of Missouri, as he shall 
direct: Provided, That, at either of the places 
aforesaid, the court may take cognizance and ju- 
risdiction of any claim within the limits of the 
State: Provided moreover, That, if there should be 
any person defending against the confirmation of 
such claim, in such case the trial, in case he shall 
request the same, shall be had at that place near- 
est the residence of such person defending against 
such confirmation: Provided, That none of the 
provisions of this act shall be applied to a claim 
of the representatives or assignees of Jacques Cla- 
morgan, deceased, lying between the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers, and covering parts of the coun- 
ties of gt. Charles and Lincoln, in the State of 
Missouri. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the Dis- 
trict Judge for the State of Missouri shall, while 
in the discharge of the duties imposed by this act, 
be allowed at the rate of eight hundred dollars per 
annum, in addition to his salary as District Judge 
for the State of Missouri, which shall be in full 
for his services. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That all the 
provisions of this act shall extend to, and be ap- 
plicable to, the Territory of Arkansas; and, for 
the purpose of finally settling and adjusting the 
titles and claims to lands derived from the French 
and Spanish Governments, respectively, the Sv- 
perior Court for the Territory of Arkansas shall 
have, hold, and exercise jurisdiction, in all cases, 
in the same manner, and under the same restric- 
tions and regulations, in all respects, as by this. 
act is given to the District Court for the State of 
Missouri ; and the Judges for the Superior Court, 
Clerk of said Court, Marshal, and Distriet Attor- 
ney of the United States for the said Territory, 
shall, severally, perform the same duties, and have 
the same powers, in relation to the claims to land 
presented and prosecuted in said Court, in the 
Territory of Arkansas, as is herein provided with 
regard to the titles and claims to land presented 
and prosecuted in the District Court for the State 
of Missouri; and the Judges of said Superior 
Court, the Clerk, Marshal, and District Attorney, 
shall, each, severally, receive the same fees, emol- 
uments, and compensation, for their services, as 
is in this act provided, in regard to the District 
Judge, Clerk, Marshal, and District Attorney, 10 § 
the State of Missouri; and the said Court shall 
commence its first session on the first Monday 10 
October next, at Little Rock, in the Territory of 
Arkansas; and, afterwards, shall sit upon its owt 
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adjournments, at the ~~ aforesaid, until all the 
pusiness before it shall be completed, or the time 
limited by this act shall have expired ; of which, 
public notice shall be given, as is provided in this 
act, in relation to the District Court of the State 
of Missouri: Provided, That in all cases of a de- 
eree against the United States, for a greater quan- 
tity of land than five hundred acres, in the Su- 
perior Court of Arkansas, it shall be the duty of 
the Attorney of the United States to transmit to 
the Attorney General of the United States, as 
soon as may be, a like statement of the facts and 

ints of law in the case, as is required of the 
District Attorney of Missouri; and the same right 
of appeal, from the decisions of the Court in Ar- 
kansas, shall be allowed to each party, that are 
prescribed in relation to decisions in the District 
Court of Missouri. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That none of 
the provisions of the fourteenth section shall ex- 
tend to claims of a larger amount than one league 
square. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act to establish an additional Land Office in the 
State of Missouri. 

Be it enacted, Gc., That so much of the public 
lands of the United States, included in the present 
district of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, as 
lies within the following boundaries, to wit: Be- 
ginning on the Mississippi river, between town- 
ships numbered forty-eight and forty-nine ; thence, 
west, to the range line between ranges ten and 
eleven ; thence, north, to the township line be- 
tween townships numbered fifty-two and fifty- 
three; thence, west, to the range line between 
ranges thirteen and fourteen ; thence, north, to the 
northern boundary line of the State of Missouri; 
thence, east, with the State line to the river Des- 
moines; thence, with the river Desmoines, and 
the State line, to the Mississippi river; thence, 
with and down the Mississippi river, to the place 
of beginning, so as to include all the islands with- 
in the limits of the State of Missouri, shall be 
formed into a new land district, to be called “the 
District of Salt River ;” and, for the sale of the 
public lands within the district hereby constitu- 
ted, there shall be a land office established at such 
place, within the said district, as the President of 
the United States may designate. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be a Register and ‘Receiver appointed to said 
office, to superintend the sales of public lands in 
the said district, and who shall reside at the place 
where said office is established, give security in 
the same manner and sums, and whose compen- 
sation, emoluments, duties, and authorities, shall, 
In every respect, be the same, in relation to the 
lands to be disposed of, at their offices, as are or 
may be, by law, provided, in relation to the Re- 
gisters and Receivers of Public Moneys in the 
eae offices established for the sale of the public 

ands, 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all such 
public lands, embraced within the district created 
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by this act, which shall have been offered for sale 
to the highest bidder, at St. Louis, pursuant to 
any proclamation of the President of the United 
States, and which lands remain unsold at the 
taking effect of this act, shall be subject to be en- 
tered and sold at private sale, by the proper officer 
or officers of the land office hereby created, in the 
same manner, and subject to the same terms, and 
upon the like conditions, as the sales of said lands 
would have been subject to, in the land office at 
St. Louis, had they remained attached to that 
office. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act making further appropriations for the Military 
Service of the United States, for the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-four, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the following sums be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated, to wit: 

For pay of a Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
at St. Louis, and the several Indian Agents, as al- 
lowed by law, twenty-six thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For the pay of Sub-Agents, as allowed by law, 
thirteen thousand one hundred dollars ; 

For presents to Indians, as authorized by act of 
one thousand eight hundred and two, ten thou- 
sand dollars ; 

For contingent expenses, ninety-five thousand 
dollars ; 

For making the surveys, compensation to the 
Commissioners, and other incidental expenses, 
under the act “ for establishing a National Armory 
on the Western waters,” in addition to the sum 
heretofore appropriated by the said act, four thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty-five dollars ; 

For the Quartermaster’s Department, fuel, sta- 
tionery, and contingencies of the Military Acade- 
my, eleven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

For the salaries of two Clerks in the second 
Auditor’s Office, as authorized by the act of the 
twentieth April, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen, and not included in the letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of the ninth of January, 
transmitting the annual estimates of appropriations 
for the present year, two thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of twenty thousand five hundred and twenty-five 
dollars and seventy cents, in addition to the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation of the act of 
the seventh of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-two, of twenty-nine thousand four 
hundred and twenty-four dollars and thirty cents, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to enable the President of the United 

States to take the necessary measures for the ex- 
tinguishment of the title of the Creek Indians to 
the land now occupied by them, lying within the 
limits of the State of Georgia. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the seve- 
ral sums hereby appropriated shall be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
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priated: Provided, however, That no money, appro- | claim shall be received, confirmed, or rep 
priated by this act, shall be paid to any person, | Congress, by the said Commissioners, for confir- 
for his compensation, who is in arrears to the | mation, in favor of any person, or the legal repre. 
United States, until such person shall have ac- | sentatives of any person, who claims any tract of 
counted for, and paid into the Treasury, all sums land in said Territory, by virtue of any written 
for which he may beliable: Provided further, That | evidence of the title derived from either the Brit. 
nothing in this section contained shall extend to | ish or Spanish Governments. 
balances arising solely from the depreciation of | Approved, May 26, 1824. 
Treasury notes; ager by _— — to a: 
pended in'thepablic setvice;: hut in all cates where An Act grenting certain lots of ground to the Corpo 
the pay or salary of any person is withheld, in retlon of the City of Mobile, Be to certain individ. 
pursuance with this act, it shall be the duty of the} 4), of said city. 
accounting officer, if demanded by the party, his Bea the tj 
agent, or attorney, to report, forthwith, to the ¢ i enacted, §c., That all the right and claim 
agent of the Treasury Department, the balance | °f the United States to the lots known as the hos. 
due; and it shall be the duty of the said agent, | Pital and bake-house lots, containing about three- 
within sixty days thereafter, to order suit to be fourths of an acre of land, in the city of Mobile, 
commenced against such delinquent and his sure- |!" the State of Alabama; and also all the right 
ties, ane claim et os stag me oe a 7 a hot 
sold or confirmed to individuals, either by this or 
ny. pee, ete en ate any former act, and to which no bitable title 
exists in favor of any individual under this or any 
An Act granting donations of land to certain actual other act, between high-water mark and the chan- 
settlers in the Territory of Florida. nel of the river, and between Church street and 
Be it enacted, &c., That the commissioners for North Boundary street, in front of the said city, 
ascertaining titles and claims to lands in Florida | be and the same are hereby vested in the Mayor 
be, and they are hereby, authorized and required, | 29d Aldermen of the said city of Mobile for the 
within their respective districts, and in addition to ; Ue being, and their successors in office, for the 
their former duties, to receive and examine all | Sole use and benefit of the said city, forever. 
claims that may be presented to them, and theevi-| . Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That all the 
dence in support of each of such claims, founded | Tight and claim of the United States to so many 
on habitation and cultivation of any tract of land, of the lots of ground east of Water street and be- 
town, or city lot, or out-lot, by any person, being | tween Charch street and North Boundary street, 
the head of a family, and twenty-one years of age, | 9OW known as water lots, as are situated between 
who, on the twenty-second day of February, one the channel of the river and the front of the lots 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, actually in- known under the Spanish Government as water 
habited and cultivated such tract of land, or actu- | !ots, in the said city of Mobile, whereon improve- 
ally cultivated and improved such lot, or who, on | ™ents have been made, be and the same are hereby 
that day, cultivated any tract of land in the vicinity | Vested in the several proprietors and occupants oi 
of any town or city, having a permanent residence each of the lots heretofore fronting on the river 
in such town or city, in said Territory; and to Mobile, except in cases where such proprietor o: 





orted to 











grant certificates of confirmation for any tract of | occupant has alienated his right to any such lot, 
land thus inhabited and cultivated, cr cultivated | [OW designated as a water lot, or the Spanisi 
by any person of the above description, residing Government has made a new grant or order oi 
in any town or city in the vicinity of the tract so | Survey for the same, during the time at which they 
cultivated ; which land shall be located in an en- had the power to grant the same; in which case, 
tire body, as nearly as possible, in conformity to | the right and claim of the United States shall bi 
the surveys of the contiguous public lands, and so | 2nd is hereby vested in the person to whom suci 
as to embrace the principal improvements then alienation, grant, or order of survey, was made, 
made on any tract so claimed, and shall not ex-) OF 10 his legal representative: Provided, That 
ceed in quantity six hundred and forty acres: And nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
it shall also be the duty of said Commissioners | '° affect the claim or claims, if any such there be, 
to receive claims to land founded om habitation | f any individual or individuals, or of any body 
and cultivation, commenced between the twenty- politic or corporate. 

second of February, one thousand eight hundred Approved, May 26, 1824. 

and nineteen, and the seventeenth of July, one 

thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, when | 
Florida was surrendered to the United Siates, and 
evidence in support of the same; and to report an 
abstract of all such claims to Congress, and of the A 
claims by them confirmed, to the Secretary of the dred dollars, to be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury ; and the claims merely reported on | Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, and to be 
shall be laid before Congress at their next session, | applied under the direction of the Secretary of the 
with the evidence of the time, nature, and extent | Treasury, be and the same is hereby appropriated. 
of such habitation and cultivation, in each case, | to complete the payment for surveying the south- 
and the extent of the claim: Provided, That no | era boundary line of the State of Missouri, and so 





An Act to complete the Survey of the Southern and 
Western Boundary of the State of Missouri. 


Be it enacted, §&c., That the sum of fifteen hun- 
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Public Acts of Congress. 








much of the western boundary line thereof as lies 
south of the Missouri river. 
Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act making an appropriation towards the extin- 
guishment of the Quaupau titles to lands in the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas. 


Be it enacted, §&c.. That a sum not exceeding 
seven thousand five hundred dollars be and the 
same is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to enable the President of the United States 
to negotiate a treaty with the Quaupau Indians, 
for the extinguishment of their title to lands in 
the Territory of Arkansas. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act supplementary to an act of Congress, passed 
on the thirteenth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and twelve, entitled “An act making fur- 
ther provision for settling the claims to land in the 
Territory of Missouri.” 

Be it enacted, §-c., That it shall be the duty of 
the individual owners or claimants of town or 
village lots, and common field lots, in, adjoining, 
or belonging to the several towns or villages of 
Portage des Sioux, St. Charles, St. Louis, St. 
Ferdinand, Villa & Robert, Carondelet, St. Gene- 
vieve, New Madrid, New Bourbon, and Little 
Prairie, in Missouri, and the village of Arkansas, 
in the Territory of Arkansas, whose lots were con- 
firmed by the act of Congress of the thirtieth of 


_ June, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, 


entitled “An act making further provision for set- 


 tling the claims to land in the Territory of Mis- 


souri,” on the ground of inhabitation, cultivation, 
or possession, prior to the twentieth day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and three, to 
proceed, within eighteen months after the passage 
of this act, to designate their said lots by proving, 
before the recorder of land titles for said State 
and Territory, the fact of such inhabitation, culti- 
vation, or possession, and the boundaries and extent 
of each claim, so as to enable the Surveyor Gen- 
eral to distinguish the private from the vacant 
lots, appertaining to the said towns and villages. 


ately after the expiration of the said term allowed 
for proving such facts, it shall be the duty of the 
Surveyor General, within whose district such 
lots lie, to proceed, under the instructions of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, to 
survey, designate, and set apart to the said towns 


mons belonging to said towns and villages, accord- 
ing to their respective claims and confirmations, 
under the said act of Congress, where the same 
has not been already done: Provided, That lots 
relinquished to the United States on account of 
damages done them by the earthquakes, and in 
lieu of which lands have been located elsewhere, - 
shall neither be so designated or set apart, nor 
taken into the estimate of the quantity to which 
any town or village is entitled. - 

Ec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Re- 
corder shall issue a certificate of confirmation for 
each claim confirmed, and shall receive for the 
services required of him by this act the sum of one 
dollar for each lot so proved to have been inhab- 
ited, cultivated, and possessed, to be paid by the 
respective claimants; and, so soon as the said 
term shall have expired, he shall furnish the Sur- 
veyor General with a list of the lots so proved to 
have been inhabited, cultivated, or possessed, to 
serve as his guide in distinguishing them from the 
vacant lots to be set apart as above described, and 
shall transmit a copy of such list to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of this act, and of the aforesaid act of the 
thirtieth of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
twelve, be, and the same are hereby, extended to 
the village of Mine 4 Burton, and the right of 
filing their claims with the Recorder. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act granting to the Counties or Parishes of each 
State and Territory of the United States, in which 
the public lands are situated, the right of pre-emp- 
tion to quarter sections of land, for seats of justice 
within the same. 


Be it enacted, §-c., That there be granted to the 
several counties or parishes of each State and 


| Territory of the United States, where there are 


public lands, at the minimum price for which 
public lands of the United States are sold, the 
right of pre-emption to one-quarter, section of 
land, in each of the counties or parishes of said 
States and Territories, in trust for said counties 


seats of justice therein: Provided, The proceeds 
of the sale of each of said quarter sections shall 
be appropriated for the purpose of erecting public 
buildings in the county or parish for which it is 
located, after deducting therefrom the amount 
originally paid for the same: And provided further, 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, immedi- : parishes, respectively, for the establishment of 


and villages, respectively, so many of the said 
vacant town or village lots, out lots, and common 
field lots, for the support of schools in the said 
towns and villages, respectively, as the President 
of the United States shall not, before that time, 
have reserved for military purposes, and not ex- 
ceeding one-twentieth part of the whole lands 
included in the general survey of such town, or 
village, according to the provisions of the second 
section of the above mentioned act of Congress; 
of, [and] also, to survey and designate, so soon 
after the passage of this act as may be, the com- 


— a 


That the seat of justice for said counties or par- 
ishes, respectively, shall be fixed previously to a 
sale of the adjoining lands within the county or - 
parish for which the same is located. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of such acts, heretofore passed, granting to States 
rights of pre-emption, for county or parish pur- 
poses, as require said seats of justice to be con- 
tinued at or near the centre of each of said coun- 
ties or parishes, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. 

Approved, May 26, 1924. 
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An Act making appropriations for carrying into effect 
certain Indian Treaties. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the following sums be, 

and the same are hereby, appropriated, that is to 


say: 

For carrying into effect so much of the fourth 
article of the treaty of the eighth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-cne, between the United 
States, and the Creek nation, as relates to the 
compensation due to the citizens of Georgia, by 
the Creek nation, the appropriation heretofore 
made for that object being exhausted, the sum of 
twenty-three thousand dollars ; 

For the payment of the annuity to the Creek 
nation, as provided for by the same article of said 
Treaty, the sum of sixteen thousand dollars, an- 
nually, for five years, and the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars, annually, for six years thereafter ; 

For implements of husbandry, and stock of 
cattle and hogs, agreeably to the stipulation con- 
tained in the third article of the treaty with the 
Florida Indians, of the eighteenth, September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of 
six thousand dollars; 

For the payment of the annuity to the Florida 
Indians, as provided for by the third article of said 
treaty, the sum of five thousand dollars, annually, 
for twenty years; 

For the expense of rations to be furnished to 


dred dollars ; 

For compensation for improvements that may 
be abandoned by said Indians, as provided for by 
the fifth article of said treaty, the sum of four 
thousand five hundred dollars ; 

For transportation of the different tribes to the 
lands assigned them by the said treaty, as pro- 
vided for by the fifth article of the same, the sum 
of two thousand dollars ; 

For the establishment of a school, and the sup- 

rt of a gunsmith for said Indians, as provided 
or by the sixth article of said treaty, the sum of 
two thousand dollars, annually, for twenty years ; 

For running the line of the land assigned to said 
Indians, as provided for in the seventh article of 
said treaty, the sum of five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That the said 
sums be, and they are hereby, directed to be paid 
out of any moneys in the Treasury, nct otherwise 
appropriated. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act to regulate the mode of practice in the Courts 
of the United States, for the District of Louisiana, 


Be it enacted, §c., That the mode of proceeding 
in civil causes in the courts of the United States, 
that now are, or hereafter may be, established in 
the State of Louisiana, shall be conformable to 
the laws directing the mode of practice in the 
district courts of the said State: Provided, That 
the judge of any such court of the United States 
may alter the times limited or allowed for differ- 
ent proceedings in the State courts, and make, by 
rule, such other provisions as may be necessary to 
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said Indians, agreeably to the fifth article of said | 
treaty, the sum of sixty-five thousand seven hun- 
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adapt the said laws of procedure to the organiza- 
tion of such courts of the United States, and to 
avoid any discrepancy, if any such should exist 
between such State laws and the laws of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That petit 
jurors, for the trial of all causes, as well civil as 
criminal, shall be designated, summoned, and re- 
turned, in the manner that now is directed by the 
laws of the said State, with respect to jurors, to 
serve in the district courts of ae said State of 
Louisiana ; and that all the duties directed by 
such State laws to be performed by the sheriffs 
and clerks, in relation to the designation, sum- 
moning, and returning, such jurors, shall be per- 
formed by the Marshal of the United States and 
the clerk of the court of the United States, in the 
district where such court of the United States 
shall sit, and that the petit jurors to serve in such 
court of the United States, shall be taken from 
the parish in which said court holds its sessions, 
but, that the grand jurors may come from any 
part of the district, and may be summoned and 
empannelled by the Marshal, in the manner now 
prescribed ; and the Marshal, for the purpose of 
designating such petit jurors, shall take the names 
of ail persons liable to serve as jurors, from the 
list made by the sheriff, for the purpose of drawing 
jurors for the district court of the State ; and such 
number of jurors shall be drawn for each term of 
such court of the United States, or for such por- 
tion of each term as the court may, by its rules, 
direct: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed as to prevent the judge of 
any of the said courts of the United States from 
directing a jury to be summoned from any other 
parish within the District, whenever it may be 
necessary to secure an impartial trial; but that, 
in all such cases, the names of the jury shall be 
also designated, by lot, in the manner directed by 
the laws of the State, for designating jurors to 
serve in the district courts: And provided, also, 
That special juries may be directed for the trial 
of any particular civil cause, by the consent of 
parties, but not otherwise. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 








An Act for altering the time of holding the Circuit 
Gourt of the United States for the fourth circuit in 
the Maryland District. 


Be it enacted, §&c., That the terms of the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the fourth circuit 
in the district of Maryland, which are now direct- 
ed by law to be holden on the first day of May 
and seventh day of November, in each year, shall 
be hereafter holden on the 8th days of May and 
December in each year, except where such days 
shall occur on Sunday, when the terms of the 
said Court shall commence and be holden on the 
next succeeding day. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the first 
session of the said Circuit Court, after the passage 
of this act, shall be held on the eighth day of De- 
cember, in the year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
four. 
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See. 3. And be it further enacted, That all pro-| in the State of Virginia shall cease to be a part of 
cess which may have issued, or which may here-| the Eastern Judicial District of Virginia, and 
after issue, returnable to the next succeeding | shall be added to, and form a part of, the Western 
terms, as heretofore established, shall be held re- | District, that is to say: the counties of Botetourt, 
turnable, and be returned, to those terms to which | Rockbridge, Alleghany, Bath, Pendleton, Augus- 
they ate severally changed by this act. ta, Rockingham, Shenandoah, Frederick, Jeffer- 

Approved, May 26, 1824. son, Berkley, Morgan, Hampshire, and Hardy ; and 
that, in addition to the terms of the District Court, 
An Act authorizing an examination and survey of the | now holden in the Western District, the Judge of 

harbor of Charleston, in South Carolina, of St.| said Western District shall hold two terms in the 

Mary’s, in Georgia, and of the coast of Florida, and | each year, at Staunton, in the county of Au- 

for other purposes, gusta. 

Be it enacted, §c., That the Secretary of the} Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the terms 
Navy be, and he 1s hereby, authorized to cause to | of the courts in the said Western District shall be 
be made an examination and survey of the har-| held on the days, and at the places, hereinafter 
bors of Charleston, in South Carolina, and St. | mentioned, viz: at Staunton, on the second Mon- 
Mary’s, in Georgia, in reference to the expediency | days in April and September; at Wythe Court- 
of establishing a navy yard at either of those | house, on the third Mondays in April and Sep- 
places, for the building and repairing sloops of | tember; at Lewisburg, on the fourth Mondays in 
war and other vessels of an inferior class; and, | April and September; and at Clarksburg, on the 
also, to cause to be made and perfected, an exami- | fourth Mondays in May and October, in each 
nation and survey of the harbor of Pensacola, and | year. 
the coast of Florida, in oréer to ascertain the ex-| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, if the 
pediency of establishing a naval depot at Pen- | judge shall not attend on the first day of any court, 
sacola, or at such place in the vicinity of it, as | such court shall stand adjourned, from day to day, 
may be most advantageous to the United States; | for three days, if the same eause continue ; after 
and that the sum of five thousand dollars be, and | which time, if the judge still fail to attend, the 
the same is hereby, appropriated, for the purposes | court shall stand adjourned until the first day of 
aforesaid, out of any money in the Treasury not | the next term. 
otherwise appropriated. Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That the judge 

Approved, May 25, 1824. of said court shall have power to hold special ses- 
sions, at his discretion, at either of the said places, 
An Act further to regulate the inspection of flour in | for the trial of civil or criminal cases. 

the county of Alexandria. Approved, May 26, 1824. 

Be it enacted, §c., That, for the better regula- : 
tion of the inspection of flour within the county | 
of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, the 











An Act to provide for the sale of lands conveyed to 
Common Council of the town of Alexandria | the United States in certain cases, and for other 
shail be, and they are hereby, empowered and re- | purposes. 
quired to divide the said county and town into| Be it enacted, §c., That the agent of the Treas- 
two inspection districts; that, to each of these | ury be, and he hereby is. authorized, in all cases 
districts, there shall be appointed a flour inspector, | where the estates of insolvent debtors have been, 
in the mode now authorized by law, to perform | or hereafter shall be, assigned to the United States, 
alternate duties in the said districts; each of the | under the act of the sixth June, seventeen hun- 
said inspectors shall be liable to removal from | dred and ninety-eight, entitled “An act providing 
office at any time within the term for which he | for the discharge of persons imprisoned for debts 
shall have been appointed by the court making | due to the United States,” to sell such estates, 
the appointment; and, during his continuance in | whether real or personal, at such time, and in 
office, shall enjoy the same rights, and be subject | such manner, as, with the approbation of the Sec- 
to like duties and restraints, as the present inspect- retary of the Treasury, he shall think fit, for the 
or of flour in the said county of Alexandria. | best price that can be had therefor, and to make 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said | all needful conveyances, assignments, or transfers, 
Common Council be, and they are hereby, em- | of the same, to the purchaser or purchasers. 
powered to provide for a re-inspection of flour in Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, at any 
store, whenever, in their opinion, it may require | and every sale on executions, at the suit of the 
it, and to regulate the exportation and shipment | United States, of lands or tenements of a debtor, 
thereof; to pass laws for the punishment of all! jt shall be lawful for the United States, by such 
persons who shall be guilty of fraud, or otherwise | agent as the agent of the Treasury shall appoint, 
violate their regulations, and to alter or amend | to become the purchaser of such lands and tene- 
the present inspection laws, so far as may be ne-| ments: Provided, That, in no case, shall such 
cessary to effect that object. | agent bid in behalf of the United States for a 
Approved, May 26, 1824. greater amount than that of the judgment for 
| which such estate may be exposed to sale, and 
An Act to alter the Judicial Districts of Virginia, and | the costs; and it shall be the duty of the marshal 
for other purposes. |of the district, in which such sale shall be held, 
Be it enacted, §c., That the following counties | in case such purchases shall be made, to make al: 
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needful conveyances, assignments, and transfers, 
to the United States; and the agent of the Tseas- 
ury is hereby authorized, with the approbation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to sell and convey 
the said lands and tenements, in the same manner 
as is directed by the first section of this act, in 
respect to lands ahd tenements assigned by insol- 
vent debtors. 

Sec. 3. And be i further enacted, That nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed or construed to 
take away or impair any other remedy which the 
United States may be now entitled to have against 
the person or property of debtors, to enforce the 
satisfaction of judgments obtained, or which may 
hereafter be obtained. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. © 





An Act concerning the pre-emption rights in the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas. 


Be it enacted, §c., That every person, and the 
legal representative of every person, who was en- 
titled to the right of pre-emption, in the Territory 
of Arkansas, under the provisions of the act of 
Congress of the 12th of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, entitled “An act for the 
final adjustment of land titles in the State of 
Lousiana and Territory of Missouri,” in that 
tract of country, north of the river Arkansas, 
ceded by the United States to the Cherokee na- 
tion of Indians, on the eighth day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized, in lieu thereof, and in 
full compensation for such right of pre-emption, 
to enter with the Register of the Land Office 
in the District of Lawrence, in said Territory, 
any tract within said District, on which they may 
have made improvements previously to the passage 
of this act, or any unimproved tract within said 
District, the sale of which is authorized by law: 
Provided, That no more than one quarter section 
of land shall be sold to any one individual, in vir- 
tue of this act; and the same shall be bounded by 
the sectional and divisional lines run, or to be run, 
under the direction of the Surveyor of the United 
States’ Lands for the States of Missouri and Illi- 
nois, and Territory of Arkansas. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every 
person claiming a preference in becoming the pur- 
chaser of a tract of land, in virtue of this act, 
shall deliver a notice in writing to the Register of 
the Land Office for said District, stating therein 
that he was entitled to a pre-emption right, under 
the aforesaid act of Congress, in that part of the 
Territory of Arkansas ceded as aforesaid ; and, 
also, particularly designating therein the quarter 
section he is desirous to enter, which notice the 
Register shall file in his office ; and in every case, 
where it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Register and Receiver of Public Moneys of the 
Land Office aforesaid, that any person, who has 
delivered such notice, was entitled to a pre-emp- 
tion right under said act of Congress, in that part 
of the Territory of Arkansas, ceded as aforesaid, 
shall have a right to enter with the Register of 
said Land Office, at the minimum price for which 
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the United States’ lands are sold, the tract of land 
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———— 





designated in said notice, on producing his receip, 
from the Receiver of Public Moneys, for the pur- 
chase money of said tract, as in case of other 
public lands sold at private sale; and, as a com. 
pensation for their services, the Register and Re- 
ceiver shall, each, be entitled to one dollar in every 
such case, to be paid by the claimant of such pre- 
a right: Provided, That every such entry 
and payment shall be made at least two weeks 
previous to the time of offering the adjacent lands 
at public sale, unless the same be entered in such 
part of said District as shall have been offered at 

ublic sale at the time of the passage of this act, 
in which case, such entry shall be made within 
two years from the passage thereof. 

Approved, May 26, 1824. 





An Act providing for the disposition of three several 
tracts of lands in Tuscarawas County, in the State 
of Ohio, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &-c., That the three several tracts 
of land, lying in the county of Tuscarawas, in 
the State of Ohio, lately retroceded to the United 
States by the Society of United Brethren for pro- 
pagating the Gospel among the Heathen, shall be 
surveyed and laid off into such lots, having regard 
to the existing surveys and improvements thereon, 
as will best conduce to the sale thereof: Provided, 
That the lots and tracts which the United States 
are bound to convey to the said Society, shall be 
laid off according to the contract for retrocession : 
And provided, also, That a suitable number of in- 
lots and out-lots, in the town of Gnadenhutten, 
shall be laid off for said town, embracing the im- 
proved part thereof, and the fields adjoining, now 
occupied by the inhabitants, which shall be plat- 
ted and numbered, and a copy recorded in said 
county, according to the laws of Ohio. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall be, and is hereby, 
authorized to appoint an agent, who shall reside 
near the said land, whose duty it shall be to super- 
intend and direct the survey of said land and 
lots ; to receive and pay over to the Treasury the 
rents due, and to become due, on said lands; to 
take possession of such parts of said lands as may 
be forfeited by the tenants, by reason of non-per- 
formance of the covenants in their leases; to as- 
certain the actual cash value of each of the lots 
and town lots, with the improvements thereon, 
and, also, the value of each, subject to the condi- 
tions of the lease outstanding on it, by the aid of 
two disinterested appraisers, to be selected by the 
Secretary ; to ascertain the award to be made to 
Isaac Simners, Jesse Walton, Barzillai Walton, 
Jesse Hill, and Boaz Walton, according to their 
leases ; to receive a surrender of such of the leases 
outstanding on such lands, as the holders thereof 
may be disposed to make, who have, or shall first 
comply with the conditions of their leases, up to 
the time of their surrender ; to superintend the sale 
of said lands and lots, and to transfer to the pur- 
chasers who shall buy any of said land or lots, 
subjected to the leases thereon, the lease of the lot 
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Public Acts 
or land so bought; and to do whatever else may 
be necessary to effect a speedy and advantageous 
disposition of said lands and lots. 

Bie. 3. And be it further enacted, That a right of 

re-emption shall beallowed to John Andreas, John 

eigaman, Jacob Winsh,and Catharine Tschudy, 
at the real cash value of the lots occupied by them, 
according to the stipulations of the said agreement 
for retrocession, and to any of the lessees, for any 
of the remaining lots, or town lots, to an amount 
not exceeding the amount stipulated to be paid to 
them by the United States: Provided, That any 
of the persons entitled to pre-emption, who shall 
be desirous to avail themselves of such right, shall 
give notice to the said agent of such their inten- 
tion, before the cash value of the lots is ascertain- 
ed; and, in the case of the lessees, shall, at or be- 
fore the time of giving such notice, pay all arrears 
of rent, and surrender their leases ; and shall, im- 
mediately after the said cash value is ascertained, 
be entitled toa patent for the lot or land to which 
they are entitled as aforesaid, on paying the 
amount of such cash value; or, in the case of the 
Society, on the executing and delivering to said 
agent, a discharge to the United States, for so 
much as said lot or land, whereto a pre-emption 
is claimed, shall amount to, on account of an 
sum to become due them by reason of stipulations 
in said retrocession; and no right to such pre- 
emption shall be considered as extending beyond 
the time of commencing the sale of said lands, as 
hereinafter directed. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may cause to be designated, 
and allowed for public use, the usual ground for 
streets and alleys in said town, for public ground 
and for schools; and may, moreover, cause to be 
designated and set apart, one lot in each of said 
tracts, not exceeding one thirty-sixth part of each, 
the title whereof shall be vested in the Legislature of 
the State of Ohio, and held in trust for the use of 
schools, in the same manner as other lands, grant- 
ed by the United States for the use of schools, are 
held in that State. 

See. 5. And be it further enacted, That, imme- 
diately after the said surveys shall be completed, 
the cash value ascertained, and the school lands 
designated, the said agent shall give notice, by 
advertisement in one newspaper in Washington 
City, and one in Steubenville, one in Zanesville, 
and one in New Philadelphia, Ohio, of the time, 
not less than sixty days from the first publication, 
when he will offer the said lands and lots for sale, 
at public vendue, at the courthouse in New Phil- 
adelphia aforesaid ; and shall, at such time and 
place, proceed to offer for sale, to the highest bid- 
der, any of said lands or lots, remaining undisposed 
of, in the manner hereinbefore provided for; and 
none of said lots or land, shall be put up at a less 
sum than the actual cash value, ascertained as 
aforesaid ; and in case any of said lessees shall 
have failed, or refused, to surrender their leases, 
the sale shall be made subject to those leases ; and 
each purchaser, who may purchase at such sale, 
shall immediately pay to the said agent the amount 
of his purchase, and take his receipt for the amount, 
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specifying the lot or Jand purchased ; upon which 
the purchaser shall be entitled to a patent, as 
other purchasers of public lands are: but, in case 
any purchaser shall fail to make his payment as 
aforesaid, at or before the close of the sale, he 
shall be considered as having forfeited his pur- 
chase, and the land struck off to him shall be again 
offered for sale, in the same manner as if it had 
never been struck off; and the said agent, imme- 
diately after the close of such sale, shall pay over 
the money received at such sale, and for rent, to 
the United States, and report all his proceedings 
to the General Land Office; and the President 
shail be, and he is hereby, authorized, whenever 
the boundaries of the several lots stipulated to be 
conveyed to the said Society shall be ascertained, 
tu issue patents therefor to said Society. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the agent 
herein provided for, shall take an oath of office, 
and give bond and security, in such sum and form 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may direct, and 
be allowed and paid, for his services, a salary at 
the rate of six hundred dollars per annum: Pro- 
vided, That said office shall not continue longer 
than is necessary to perform the duties herein re- 
quired, and not longer than one year; and said 


y | salary, together with the incidental expenses at- 


tending the said survey and sale, shall be charged 
to the fund to be raised by the sale of said lots and 
land. The said appraisers shall be allowed the 
sum of two dollars for each day actually employed 
in the appraisement aforesaid, and neither the said 
agent nor appraisers shall be at liberty to purchase 
any of the said lands or lots. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That, if any 
such land or lots remain unsold at public auction, 
as aforesaid, the same shall be subject to entry 
and sale at the land office in Zanesville, in Ohio, 
at the actual cash price, ascertained as aforesaid 
in the same manner that other lands of the United 
States are authorized to be entered; and it shall 
be the duty of the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury Department to keep a separate account of the 
proceeds of the lots and lands aforesaid, and-of all 
moneys received and disbursed on account there- 
of; and, after the expenses of survey and sale of 
said lots and land shall be reimbursed, it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
to the said society the sums stipulated to be paid 
them, and for which they shall not have taken 
lands and lots as hereinbefore provided for ; to pay 
the said Simners, Hill, and Waltons, the sums 
awarded to them; and then to credit the residue 
of the proceeds of said lots and lands, as they shall 
be received, to the fund for raising the annuity for 
the Christian Indians, so called, in the manner 
stipulated in the agreement entered into with 
them on the eighth of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-three. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, when- 
ever the said Christian Indians shall notify the 
President of the United States that they wish to 
remove from their present residence, on the river 
Thames, into the territory of the United States, 
it shall be lawful for the President to designate a 
reservation of not less than twenty-four thousand 
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acres of land, to be held by the said Indians in | bus, presented to the nation by G. G. Barrell, 
the usual manner of Indian reservations, so a United States Consul at Malaga, be placed in the 
as they shall live thereon ; and from the time said | Library of Congress. 

‘Indians shall remove on to said reservation the, Resolved, That the two hundred copies of the 





annuity shall cease. | Declaration of Independence, now in the Depart- 
Approved, May 26, 1824. /ment of State, be distributed in the manner fol- 
lowing: two copies to each of the surviving sign- 

RESOLUTIONS. ers of the Declaration of Independence ; two 

Resolution in relation to an intended visit of the Mar- copies to the President of the United States ; two 
quis de Lafayette to the United States. copies to the Vice President of the United States: 

The Marquis de Lafayette having expressed his | two copies to the late President, Mr. Madison; 
intention to revisit this country— | two copies to the Marquis de Lafayette; twenty 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives | copies for the two Houses of Congress ; twelve 
¥ a _— soe of — in ree assembled, | copies ~ on cain cea eateid of our Gov- 
at the President be requested to communicate | ernment; two copies for the President’s house; 
to him the assurances of grateful and affectionate | two copies for the Supreme Court room ; one copy 
attachment still cherished for him by the Govern- | to each of the Governors of the States; and one 
ment and people of the United States. , to each branch of the Legislatures of the States, 
petaidemtcdeelt Sptatenned’al tae ene ween’ tin | tev 08 te AGL Meamse One ooh aby & he 
resident s ; 
Marquis may be ready to embark, that a national | Legislative Council of each Territory ; and the 
ship, with suitable accommodation, be employed | remaining copies to the different Universities and 
to bring him to the United States. | Colleges of the United States, as the President of 
Approved, February 4, 1824. the United States may direct. 


Resolved, That the President of the United 





Resolutions providing a place of deposite for the Por- | States be requested to cause the distribution of 
trait of Columbus, and directing the distribution of | the said copies of the Declaration of Independence 
certain copies of the Declaration of Independence, | to be made, agreeably to the foregoing resolu- 
now in the Department of State. | tion. 


Resolved, §c.. That the Portrait of Colum-| Approved, May 26, 1824. 














